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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  present  edition  of  Lempriere's  Classical  Diction- 
ary is  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  still  more  in  its  execution,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editors  an  exposition  of  the 
views  by  which  they  have  been  governed,  and  a  justification  of  the  various  alterations  which 
they  have  ventured  to  make.  They  feel,  however,  that  no  apology  can  be  required  for  the  liber- 
ties  which  they  have  taken  with  the  text  of  Lempriere.  The  design  of  his  work,  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  the  publications  of  the  class  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  and  which  has  secured  to  it  an  unequalled  popularity,  can  hardly  atone  for  the  many 
glaring  and  pernicious  inaccuracies  which  deface  the  detail ;  inaccuracies  misleading  the  mind, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  grosser  failings,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  youthful 
inquirer  who  may  have  recourse  to  its  pages.  It  was  first  in  this  city  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  called  to  these  defects,  and  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  correct  them ;  and  the  last 
American  Edition  may  be  considered,  by  the  approbation  with  which  it  was  received,  to  have  as- 
certained and  collected  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  further  amendments.  More  recently,  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  the  original  book ;  and  that 
paper,  published  under  the  authority  of  names  beyond  all  competition  in  letters,  among  which  are 
those  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russel,  Sir  T.  Denman,  Hallam,  Hobhouse,  Maltby,  Mill,  and 
Pattison,  appears  to  have  set  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprobation.  Impressed  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  authority  so  universally  sought  after,  and  so  inces- 
santly consulted,  the  editors  of  the  present  edition  had  long  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
volume  which  should  resemble  Lempriere's  in  nothing  but  in  the  outline  of  its  plan ;  in  embra- 
cing, namely,  a  general  account  of  antiquity.  With  this  view,  tliey  proceeded  to  separate  the 
Mj^hological  from  the  Geographical  and  Historical  parts,  and  these  from  each  other  ;  in- 
tending, for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  treat  them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  narra- 
tions and  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  historian  and  geographer  might  not  be  blended  with 
the  fictitious  or  allegorical  representations  of  the  poet  or  mythologian.  To  this  they  were  the 
rather  induced,  from  observation  of  the  inevitable  and  irremediable  confusion  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  readers  of  Lempriere,  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  blending  of 
these  separate  objects  of  study.  Even  the  mind  accustomed  to  analysis  may  be  sometimes  bewil- 
dered,  and  forget  the  truth  in  its  heterogeneous  mixture  with  fable.  Having  accomplished  this 
separation,  they  had  intended  to  re-write  every  article,  and  to  introduce  such  new  ones  as  might 
appear  requisite  to  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  complete  Bibliotheca  Classica.  Be- 
fore, however,  they  could  even  prepare  for  the  commencement  of  this  task,  by  procuring  from 
Europe  the  proper  authorities,  the  call  of  their  publisher  required  them  to  begin ;  and  the  demand 
of  the  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  character,  that  unless  the  work  could  ap- 
pear within  a  limited  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  avail  to  prepare  it.  This  call  the  editors  were 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  from  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and  from  the  engagements  which  had 
arisen  out  of  it  between  their  publishers  and  other  parties  not  originally  concp.rned.  The  seventh 
edition  is  presented,  therefore,  with  great  diffidence  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  three  months* 
labour,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  editors  in  the  evenings  of  days  devoted  to  professional  avocations. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  work  should  be  re-written, 
or  even  submitted  to  a  perfect  revision ;  and  as  the  Geographical  department  has  always  been 
held  the  most  important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incorrect  in  the  original  work, 
it  will  be  observed  that  that  department  has  claimed  the  principal  care  of  the  editors.  The  addi- 
tion of  many  new  articles,  in  all,  it  is  believed,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  was  the  smallest 
part  of  their  labour ;  the  greater  number  of  all  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  former  editions, 
being  entirely  re-written  in  this.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  recently  been  admira- 
bly illustrated  by  the  research  and  the  labours  of  many  learned  scholars  ;  but  no  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  describing  more  accurately  or  more  eloquently  the  interesting  cities,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, of  those  countries,  all  equally  connected  with  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  the,  clas- 
sical scholar,  than  the  Rev.  J.  A  Cramer,  in  his  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  results  of  this  able  antiquary's  investigations  the  editors  have  freely  transferred  to 
their  pages,  having  put  to  the  test  of  a  strict  comparison  with  the  ancient  authorities  the  passa- 
ges of  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
originality  of  their  work,  but  it  is  confidently  presumed  that  it  will  greatly  add  to  its  value.  The 
editors,  however,  believe  that  whatever  they  may  have  now  first  introduced,  and  with  whatever 
exactness  they  may  have  corrected  the  original  articles,  they  have  performed  in  that  a  less  useful 
work  than  in  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  have  removed  from  their  pages  the  offensive 
matter  with  which  those  of  the  first  author  were  so  profusely  stained,  and  which  were  irot  tho- 
roughly eradicated  in  any  subseqy.ent  edition. 
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PART  I 


GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c. 


AB 

ABiE,  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Elatea,  and  to  the  right  of 
that  city  going  towards  Opus.  It  was  early  ce- 
lebrated for  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  held 
in  great  esteem  and  veneration.  The  temple, 
being  richly  adorned  with  treasures  and  various 
offerings,  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Per- 
sians. Having  been  restored,  it  was  again  con- 
sumed in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  Boeotians.  But 
Pausanias  asserts  that  it  was  but  half  destroy- 
ed at  first,  and,  like  many  other  Grecian  temples, 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  a 
monument  of  Persian  hostility.  It  was  treated 
with  great  favour  by  the  Romans,  who  conced- 
ed to  it  peculiar  privileges,  out  of  veneration  to 
the  deity  there  worshipped.  The  ruins  of  the 
place  are  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  near  the  village  of  Exarcho.  Cra- 
Twer,  Anc.  Greece. — Straio,  445. — Soph.  (Ed. 
Tijr.  891.— Herod.  1,  46 ;  8,  134 ;  8,  33.— Di- 
od.  Sic,  16,  b30.—Pausan.  10,  3  and  35. 

Abalus,  an  island  supposed  to  have  been  si- 
tuated in  the  German  ocean,  on  whose  shores, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  spring- 
tides deposited  amber.  The  same  island  is 
called  Baltia  by  Timseus.    Plin.  37,  2. 

Abantia.      Vid.  Abanies,  Part  II. 

AbarImon,  a  country  of  Scythia,  near  mount 
Imaus.     Plin.  1,  c.  2. 

Abas  and  Abus,  I.  a  mountain  of  the  greater 
Armenia,  probably  Ararat,  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
Dag.  That  part  of  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
called  the  Arsanias,  and  into  which  the  smaller 
river  of  that  name  empties,  has  its  source  in  this 
mountain.     Plin,  5,  24. — D^Anville. — Malte- 

Brun. II.     A  river  of  Armenia   Major, 

where  Pompey  routed  the  Albani.  Vid.  Parts 
11.  and  III. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  .Ethi- 
opia.   Pans.  6,  c.  26. 

Abasitis,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.     Strai. 

Abassena.     Vid.  Abyssinia. 

Abatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Memphis 
in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papyrus. 
Osiris  was  buried  there.    Lucan.  10,  v.  323. 

Abdera,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  built 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Strab.3. II.  A  mari- 
time city  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the  Nes- 
tus,  founded  originally  by  Timesius  of  Clazo- 
menae,  and  subsequently  recolonized  by  a  large 
body  of  Teians  from  Ionia.  Abdera  was  al- 
ready a  large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes 
arrived  there  on  his  way  into  Greece ;  returning 
whence  he  presented  the  town  with  his  golden 
scymetar  and  train,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  Abdera 
was  the  limit  of  the  Odrysian  empire  to  the 
west.  It  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity  and 
i-uportance  until  it  became  engaged  in  hostili- 


AB 

ties  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  Odrysse  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Thrace.  According  to  Diodorus,  Abde- 
ra at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eumenes  king 
of  Pergamus,  through  the  treachery  of  Pytho, 
one  of  its  commanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
considered  a  free  city;  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  philosophers  Democri- 
tus  and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebrity.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  degenerated  into  a  small  town, 
to  which  the  name  of  Polystylus  was  attached, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  historian  Curopa- 
late.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Cape 
Baloustra.  Cramer,  Anc.  Greece. — Strab'.  7, 
120;  8,  120;  2,91.— Diod.  Sic.  15,  4:16. -Ex- 
cerpt. 3.— Plin.  4,  II.— Pomp.  Mel.  2,  2.—Cic. 
ad  Attic  4.  16. 

Abella,  now  Avella,  a  town  of  Campania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani.  Its 
nuts,  called  avellancB,  and  also  its  apples,  were 
famous.     Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  740.  —Sil.  8,  v.  544. 

Abia,  a  maritime  town  of  Messenia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Pausan.  4,  30.-  II.  1,  150. 

Abila,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tain called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  distant.  These  two  mountains 
are  called  the  colunms  of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formerly  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separa- 
ted them  and  made  a  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Strab. 
3.— Mela,  1,  c.  5,  1.  2,  c.  Q.—Plin.  3. 

Abn5ba,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  now  the 
Black  mountain.  It  is  sometimes,  though  in- 
correctly, given  in  the  plural,  as  mountains  of 
Germany.  The  Danube  has  its  source  in  this 
spur  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Hercynian  range. 
Bossi  Cost.de  Germ. —  Tacit.  Germ.  1. — Avien. 

Abobrica,  I.  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  4, 
c.  20. II.  Another  in  Spain. 

Abonitichos,  now  Ainehboli,  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia  towards  the  northern  boundary, 
and  nearly  midway  between  east  and  west. 
The  later  writers  among  the  Greeks  called  it 
lonopolis. 

Abobras.     Vid.  Chaboras. 

Abrotondm,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syr- 
tes.     Plin.  5,  4. 

Abrus,  a  city  of  the  Sapaei.    PaiiS.  7,  c.  10. 

Absinthii,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pontus. 
Herodot.  6,  c.  34. 

Absorus,  the  principal  of  the  Absyrtides, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Absyrtides   Insul;e,  otherwise  the  Brigei- 
des,  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  Histria.  Their 
modem  names  are  CJierso,  Oscro,  Ferosina  and 
Chao.     Vid.  Abtyrtus,  Part  III. 
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Abus,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Humber, 
dividing  the  Brigantes  of  the  modern  York- 
shire, from  the  Coritani  of  Lincolnshire. 
Cambd.  Brit. — Heyl.  Cosm. 

Abydos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hellespont  in  the  lesser  Mysia,  not  far  from 
the  month  of  the  Simois,  built",  as  pretended,  by 
the  Milesians  miderthe  auspices  of  Gygesking 
of  Lydia,  The  strait  by  which  the  Asiatic 
coast  is  here  divided  from  Europe  is  so  narrow, 
that  Abydos  appeared  from  a  distance  as  one 
town  with  Sesios,  which  stood  npon  the  other 
side.  The  actual  width  was  seven  stadia ;  but 
DAnville  asserts  that  these  were  the  shortest 
of  the  three  measures  of  that  denomination.  It 
was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportation  of  his 
innmnerable  hosts.  Poetry  and  history  com- 
bined to  render  this  p]  ace  interesting  to  the  an- 
cients, and  both  in  modern  times  concur  to  ren- 
der it  as  interesting  to  us.  Recent  experiments, 
moreover,  have  added  probability  to  the  story  of 
Leander's  gallantry ;  for  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont by  an  expert  swimmer  has  been  proved 
to  be  easily  practicable.  Abydos  being  attacked 
by  the  Macedonian  king  Philip,  the  inhabit- 
ants devoted  themselves  to  death  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  For  three 
days  this  slaughter  continued ;  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  leave  the  town, 
lest  the  citizens  should  then  desist  from  their  vo- 
luntary self-immolation.  Abydos  again  became 
famous  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistance 
whenbesiegedby  the  Turks  under  Orchan,  the 
son  of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of 
a  young  Turk  among  the  besiegers,  is  said 
alone  to  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  place. 
Since  that  time  the  town  has  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  who  under  Mahomet  II. 
erected  the  two  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  lor 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  by  sea.  These 
forts  do  not  exactly  occupy,  as  many  have  be- 
lieved, the  sites  of  the  ancient  Abydos  and  Ses- 
tos ;  the  only  remains  of  the  former  being  now 
the  ruins  at  a  spot  called  Nagara.  Mela. — Just. 
2,  13.— Plin.— Herod.  7,  36.—Polyb.  16,  29,  35. 

— Liv.  31,  17. II.  A  town  of  Egypt,  about 

seven  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  Nile  to- 
wards Libya.  Its  modern  nsjae,  Mad fune, -is 
expressive  of  its  dilapidation,  and  of  the  ruins 
which  alone  remain  of  its  original  splendour. 
It  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Memnon, 
and  for  a  temple  of  Osiris.  DAnville  consi- 
ders it  the  Oasis  Magna,  and  says,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Lower  Empire  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  banishment.    Plin.  5,  9. 

Abyla.     Vid.  Abila. 

Abyssinia,  a  large  division  of  Africa,  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  its  least  unstable 
limits  it  corresponds  to  the  southern  part  of 
Ethiopia  supra  .(Egyptum.  This  situation  and 
extent  would  make  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  indefinite  limit  upon  every 
other  side.  The  name  of  Ethiopia,  given  to  the 
country  of  which  Abyssinia  is  but  a  portion, 
was  from  the  Greek,  and  Abvssinia  is  the  Ara- 
bic name,  which  the  inhabitants  reject.  All 
history  of  this  country  is  unsatisfactory;  but  an 
organized  government  of  some  kind  existed 
among  the  Abyssinians  at  least  as  earl)'-  as 
the  time  of  Solomon,  as  is  proved  by  the 
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scripture  account  of  queen  Sheba's  visit  to  that 
king. 

AcACEsiuM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Mercury, 
surnamed  Acacesius,  was  worshipped  there. 
Pans.  8,  c.  3,  36,  &c. 

AcADEMiA,  I.  a  part  of  the  Ceramicus  with- 
out the  city,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  six 
stadia.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  hero 
Academus. 
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It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot ; 
but  Hipparchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  it  was  afterwards 
adorned  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  by 
Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house 
and  garden;  and  from  the  time  that  he  there 
delivered  hi.>  mstructions,  it  became  in  a  great 
measure  sacred  to  philosophy.  From  traditions 
connected  vv  ith  the  memory  of  Academus,  it  is 
said  thai  this  place  was  spared  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  their  incursions  into  Attica.  But 
Sylla,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  celebrated 
spot.  Without  the  enclosure  was  the  monu- 
ment of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  The 
name  of  Akathymia  is  still  attached  to  this  once 
favourite  haunt  of  philosophers  and  poets.  Vid. 
Plato.  Cram.  Gr. — Potter,  Arch.  Gr. — Plut. 
Vit.    dm.  and   Syll. — Paus.  1,  30. — Hawkins^ 

Tofogr.  of  Athens. II.  A  villa  of  Cicero, 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Academia.  and 
Avhere  he  probably  composed  his  Acadernicce.  It 
was  situated  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  Pu- 
teoli,  and  was  close  to  the  shore.  Cicero  more 
generally  terms  it  his  Puteolanum.  Cic.  ad  Att. 
1,  ep.  3;  14,  ep.  7. 

AcALANDRUs,  or  AcALYNDRUs,  uow  the  Sa- 
landella,  a  river  falling  into  the  bay  of  Taren- 
tum.     Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

AcAMPsis,  the  lower  part  of  a  river  which 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia.  It  rises  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Tzani  or  Sanni^ 
where  it  was  called  Boas.  It  rushes,  says 
DAnville,  with  such  impetuosit}'-  into  the  sea, 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 

Acanthus,  I.  a  town  on  the  isthmus  that  lies 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfs ;  on 
the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  by  Herodotus 
and  Mela ;  on  the  latter,  by  Strabo  and  Pto- 
lemy.     Near  this  place  Avas    the    canal    of 

Xerxes. II.  A  town  of  Athamania,  between 

the  Aracthus  and   the   Inachus.     Cram.   Gn: 

III.  A  town  of  Caria,   otherwise  called 

Dulopolis.    Mela,  1,  16,  16.— P^m.  5,  28. 

AcARiA,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  lolas 
cut  off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.     Strab.  8. 

AcARNANiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  having  on 
the  north  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  west  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  east  the  Achelous,  which 
separates  it  from  jEtolia.  To  the  north-west  it 
bordered  on  the  districts  of  the  Amphilochi  and 
Agrgei,  barbarous  tribes,  whose  history  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  that  of  Acarnania,  and  may 
therefore  be  included  in  the  description  of  that 
country  which  now  bears  the  name  of,  and 
forms  part  of  the  modern  Livonia.  Travel- 
lers, who  have  visited  the  interior,  represent  it 
as  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while 
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the  valleys  are  filled  with  several  lakes.  The 
earliest  accounts  represent  this  province  as  in- 
habited by  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  and  Teleboos ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Acarnanes 
was  unknown  in  Homer's  time,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  his  poems.  Cram.  Gr. — Slral.  10, 
325,  335,  450,  b^l.—Hobhouse,  Travels.— Hol- 
land, Travels. 

AcARNAS  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain  of 
Attica.     Seme,  in  Hippol.  v.  20. 

AcATHANTUs,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab.  16. 

Ace,  I.  a  to^oi  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Pto- 
lemais,  now  Acre.     C.  Nep.  in  Datam.  c.  5. 

II.  A  place  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis, 

where  Orestes  was  cured  from  the  persecution 
of  the  furies,  who  had  a  temple  there.  Pans. 
8,  c.  34. 

AcERRJB,  I.  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
source  of  the  Clanius.  In  the  year  of  the  city 
442  it  received  the  rights  of  a  Roman  city,  but 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  Han- 
nibal. It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  its  former 
inhabitants  on  his  evacuation  of  Campania.  It 
still  subsists,  and  the  frequent  inundations  from 
the  river,  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 

there.     Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225.— iiv.  8,  c.  17. 

11.  A  town  on  the  Addua,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Strabo,  and  Polybius.  Its  modern  name 
is  Gherra. 

Aces,  a  river  of  Asia.    Herodot.  3,  c.  117. 

AcEsiA,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  this  name  from  Philoctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.    Philostr. 

AcEsiNEs,  now  Chenab,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Himalah  mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Indus  in  the  large  province  of  Pendj-aJ).  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  the  navigation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  and  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons had  perished  in  attempting  it.  Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  author  at  fifteen  stadia. 
The  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  sailing  on 
this  river  are  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  so  great  is  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  the  terror  of  the  scene  at  that  place,  that  in 
passing  it  the  rowers  of  Alexander  dropped  their 
oars,  and  were  at  first  unable  to  proceed.  This 
river  is,  however,  by  Gluintus  Curtius  supposed 
to  unite  with  the  Ganges  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Erythrean  Sea.  Alexander  made  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus  the  limit  of 
the  government  of  Philip.  This  point  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan. 
The  efiect  of  the  rains  on  this  river  are  remark- 
able ;  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ordinary  width 
of  three  hundred  yards  above  Lahore  is  some- 
times swollen  to  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Mela. — Arrian. —  Q.  Curtius. — Malte- 
Brun. 

AcESTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  knownn  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  ^neas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  crew  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Virg. 
Mn.  5,  V.  746,  &c. 

AcH^ORUM  PORTUs,  on  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
in  or  near  the  site  of  which  stands  Coron  at  the 
present  day. 

ACH.EORUM  STATIC,  a  placc  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyxena 
was  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba  killed  Polymnestor,  who  had 
murdered  her  son  Polydoriis. 

Part  I.— B. 


AcHAiA,  I.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
within  its  ancient  limits  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
it  from  Arcadia.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Si- 
cyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  con- 
fines of  Elis,  the  small  river  Larissus  being 
the  common  boundary.  It  was  anciently  called 
Jigialus  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgic  race.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
lonians,  who  were  in  turn  dispossessed  by  the 
Achseans.  The  division  into  tAvelve  districts, 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Ach^an  league, 
is  generally  attributed  to  its  earliest  population. 
Achaia  was  at  first  a  small  and  insignificant 
state,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  its  twelve  districts  were  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a  single  city.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rinth by  L.  Mummius,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  Acheean  league,  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  thenceforward  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  applied  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
all  the  country  south  of  Macedonia.  Cram.  Gr. 
— Pausan.  7,  1. — Herod.  7,  94. — Phd.  Aral. — 

Polyb.  2,  89.— Tacit.  1,  76. II.  A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHARA,  a  town  near  Sardis.     Strab.  14. 

AcHARN^,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
demi,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Menidi. 
Vid.  Aristoph. 

AcHELous,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
times.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  from 
mount  Pindus,  through  the  country  of  the  Dolo- 
pians,  Agrseans  and  Acamanians,  and  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  sea  near  the  to^\^l  of  CEniadae. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  is  there  deposited ;  many  of 
the  islands,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Echinades,  being  by  that  means  con- 
nected with  the  main  land.  As  its  course  also 
varied  greatly,  which  occasioned  inundations  in 
the  districts  through  which  it  flowed,  hence 
called  Paracheloitis,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams ; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable 
of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  river  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira,  so  beautifully  introduced  in 
the  Trachinicas  of  Sophocles,  ver.  507.  The 
Achelous  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Thoas  and  Thestius.  Most  ancient  writers 
name  it  as  a  river  of  Acarnania;  some,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  iEtolia,  which  is  owing  to  the 
variation  in  the  limits  of  these  two  countries. 
The  modern  name  is  Aspropntavw.  Cram.  Gr. 
2,  20.— /Z.  21. 193.— TMc.  2,  lOf^.—Diod.  4, 1G8. 
Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Alpheus. III.  Another,  flowing 

from  mount  Sipylus.     Pavs.  8,  c.  38. 

Acheron,  I.  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity 
from  its  supposed  communication  MMfh  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  which  disrharges  itselfinlo  the 
sea  a  little  below  Parga,.  Homer  called  it.  from 
the  dead  appearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  ri- 
vers of  hell;  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by 
all  succeeding  poets.  It  is  known  in  modern 
geography  by  the  name  of  the  Soidi  river,  and 
the  gloominess  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Tartarus.  It  rises  in 
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Molossia,  flows  through  Thesprotia,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Acherusian  lake,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  the  Chiinerian  promontorj'.  The 
word  Acheron  is  often  taken  for  hell  iuseif. 

Cram.  Gr. — Livy,  7,  24. —  Tkuc.  1,46. II.  A 

branch  of  the  Alpheus  in  Elis.  Vid.  Part  III. 
AcHEROXTiA,  now  Acerenza,  was  situated,  as 
Horace  describes  it,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
hill,  south  of  Ferentum.  It  is  called  Acheron- 
turn  b}'  Livy,  who  mentions  it  as  a  strong  place 
of  Apulia.  Procopius  notices  it  as  a  fortress 
of  very  great  strength.  Cram.  It.  2,  291. — 
Liv.  9,  30. 

AcHERUsiA  PALUs,  I,  a  marsh  through  which 
the  Acheron  flows,  near  its  mouth.  Its  site  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  which  almost  choke  up  the  wa- 
ter. The  destructive  effects  of  the  malaria  are 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  surrounding  peasantry\  Hence, 
probably,  it  was  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disease  transferred  the 
mia.smata  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  lake, 
and  represented  it  as  emitting  a  deadly  effluvia. 
Hughes'  Travels. II.  Another  in  Italy,  be- 
tween IMisenum  and  Cumae,  to  which  the  mo- 
dern Lago  di  Fusaro  probably  answers. III. 

A  lake  of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  which,  as 
Diodorus,  lib.  1.  mentions,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  conveyed,  and  received  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
called  Baris,  and  the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence 
arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and  the  St}^x,  &c.  af- 
terwards imported  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and 
adopted  in  the    religion  of  the  country. 

AcHERtJsiAs,  a  place  or,  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  hell.     Xenoph.  Anoj).  6. 
AcHiLi^EA.     Vid.  Leuce. 
AcfflLLEUM,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  built  by  the  Mit^'leneans.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. 
AcmAs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.    Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

AciLLA,  a  toA^Ti  of  Africa,  near  Adrumetum ; 
(some  read  Acolla.)     Cces.  Afr.  c.  33. 
AciRis,  now  Agri,  a  river  of  Lucania. 
AcoNTisMA,  a  defile  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
eighteen  miles  from  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
bolum  and  the  Pass  of  the  Sapaei. 

AcoNTOBULUs,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  under 
Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Apollon. 
arg.  2. 

AcRA,  I.  a  town  of  Italy, II.  Euboea, 

III.  Cyprus, IV,  Acarnania, V.  Sicily, 

VI.    Africa, VII.   Sarmatia,   &c. 

VIII.  A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Capo  di 
Leuca. 

AcRADiNA,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken  by 
Marcel  lus  the  Roman  consul.  Phit.  in  Mar- 
cel.— Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

Acr;ephia,  a  town  in  Boeotia;  whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  Acraephius.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  eminence  above  the  village  of  Car- 
ditza.  Herodot.  8,  c.  13.5. 
Acragas,  Vid.  Agragas. 
AcRATHOs,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  monnt  Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
Strymonic  gulf.  It  is  the  modem  Capo  Monte 
Santo. 

AcROCERAUNii  M0NTE3,  loiown  in  modem  geo- 
graphy by  the  name  of  C/ii7?i/irrfl',  formed  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  Illviia  and  Chaonia.     This 
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lofty  chain,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  storms  and  tempests,  extends  for  seve- 
ral miles  along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Linguet- 
ta,  the  Acroccrawiium  Promonloriuvi,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of ^-u^rwi^o ;  wiiile  inland  it  is 
connected  with  the  ramifications  of  the  Thes- 
protian  and  Molossian  mountains.  The  Greek 
and  Latin,  poets  are  full  of  allusions  to  these 
dangerous  rocks. 

ACROCERAUNIUM    PROMONTORIUM.        Vid.  ACTO- 

ceraunii  Monies. 

AcRocoRiNTHus,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  of  Venus 
on  the  top,  and  Corinth  is  built  at  the  bottom. 
Strab.  8. — PaiLS.  2,  c.  4. — Plut.  in  Aral. — Stat, 
Theb.  7,  v.  106. 

Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.     Pans,  in  Attic. 

AcROREA  REGio,  the  bordcr  tract  along  the 
boundar)^  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  so  called  from 
its  mountainous  character.  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  which  Lasion  was  one.  Xen.  Hell. 
3,  2,  221. 

AcTE,  I.  the  peninsula  in  which  mount  Athos 
rises,  between  the  Singitic  and  Strv^monic  gulfs. 
II.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, (from  dxTa,  a  shore,)  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.  Time.  4,  109. — 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3. 

AcTiuM,  I.  a  toT^Ti  of  Acarnania,  celebrated 
for  the  victor)^  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  a  port  in  the  territoiy 
of  Anactorium.  The  antiquit}'  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  appears  to  have  been  great,  since  Virgil 
supposes  it  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  ^Eneas. 
The  name  of  Azio  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D'Anville  to  Actium. 
Slrab.—  Thuc.   1,  2d. —.En.   3,   214:.— Hughes' 

Travels, II.  A  promontory  of  Corcyra.  Cic. 

ad  Att.  7,  2. 

Addua,  now  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  separated  the  Insubres  from  the  Ce- 
nomani,  and,  after  supplying  the  lake  Larius, 
empties  into  the  Po  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  Acerrae.  Strabo  refers  its  origin  to  the 
mount  Adula,  which  can  only  be  correct  if 
Adula  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  Rhastian 
Alps.     Strabo. — Cram.  It. 

Adonis,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in 
mount  Lebanon,  and  falling,  after  a  north-west 
course,  near  Byblus,  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  of  a  reddish 
clay,  and  when  the  floods  prevail  the  reddish 
tinge  of  the  waters  affords  occasion  to  the  poets 
forsome  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  name 
of  Adonis. 

Adramyttium,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Mvsia,  near  the  Caycus.  Strab. 
n.—  Tlivcyd.  b\c.\. 

Adrana,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Edcr, 
running  through  Hesse,  and  falling  into  the 
Weser  not  far  from  Cassel.  Tac.  Ann.  1,  56. — 
Polyh. 

Adrantjm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  ^tna,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of 
the  place  was  called  Adranus,  and  his  temple 
was  guarded  by  1000  dogs.     Plut.  in  Timol.^ 

Adrastia,  a  region  and  city  of  the  Troad  in 
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Mysia,  called,from  the  battle  fought  there  by- 
Alexander  with  the  Persians,  Adrasth  Campi  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 
between  the  rival  kings.  Its  earlier  name  was 
Parium,  but  Homer  calls  it  Adrastia.  Arrian. 
-Strabo. 

Adria.    Vid.  HadricB. 

Adrianopolis.    Vid.  Hadrianopolis. 

Adrumetum.    Vid.  Hadrumetuvi. 

Aduatuca,  and  Atuatuca,  a  town  in  the 
territor)'  of  the  Eburones.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  calls  it  Aduaca,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  the  Tongri  and  their  city  Atuacutum.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Eburones  the  Tongri  oc- 
cupied their  territory;  whence  Tongres,  the 
modern  name  of  the  ancient  town.  Tongres  is 
in  the  Pays-bas,  between  Maestricht  and  Loio- 
vain.     Cess.  Bell.G.  6,  32  and  34,  Lemaire's  ed. 

Adula.    Vid.  Addua. 

Adults,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Mm,  JEaA.,  or  ^^A,  an  island  of  Colchis,  in 
the  Phasis.    ApoUo7i.  3. 

^Eantium,  the  promontory  which  closes  the 
Pagassean  gulf  on  the  Magnesian  side. 

^As.    Vid.  Aous. 

jEculanum,  or  ^clanum,  a  town  of  Sam- 
nium,  must  be  placed  on  the  Appian  Way,  about 
13  miles  from  Benevento.  Holstenius  first  dis- 
covered its  ruins  near  Mirabella,  on  the  site 
called  by  the  natives  Le  Grotte.  Cram.  It.  3, 
'im.—App.  Civ.  Bell.  1,  51. 

iEDEPsus,  now,  perhaps,  Dipso,  a  towni  of 
Euboea,  where  were  some  warm  springs  conse- 
crated to  Hercules.     Plut.  Vit.  Syll. 

iEDEssA,  or  Edessa,  a  town  near  Pella.  Ca- 
ranus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  it  by  following 
goats  {duy^i)  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it  hence  ^gae,  otherwise  written 
Mge,  ^gea,  and  ^gaea.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  country  until  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Pella.  It  is  believed 
that  Vodina  on  the  Vistritza  represents  this 
ancient  city ;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  vicinity.  Justin.  7, 1. — Clarke's 
Travels.— Pliny,  4,  10. 

iEmcuLA  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance :  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much 
joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshijD- 
ped  at  Sparta.  Plut.  in  Jjijc.  Agid.  and  Cleom. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  a  S-so?  ycxano?. 

Mok,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  between 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

Mge.,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia.    Vid.  vEdes- 

sa. II.  A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Crathis, 

celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer.    In  Strabo's  time  it  had 

ceased  to  exist.     II.  8,  ^O'i.—Strab.  8. III. 

Another  in  Eubosa,  south  of  ^depsus;  proba- 
bly the  modern  Akio. 

JEG.EiE,a  town  and  sea-port  of  Cilicia.  Lm- 
can.  3,  V.  227. 

.^G^UM  MARE,  the  Archipelago,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  eastern  shores  of  Greece  and  the  op- 
posite continent  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  consi- 
dered particularly  stormy  and  dangerous; 
whence  the  proverb,  tov  A.iyaiov  ttku.  Difierent 
parts  were  known  by  particular  names,  as  the 


Mare  Myrtoum,  which  lay  between  the  Cy- 
clades  and  the  Peloponnesian  coast ;  and  the 
Icarium,  which  washed  the  Lydian  coast ;  and 
the  islands  Myconus,  Icaria,  and  Samos.  Tra- 
dition referred  the  origin  of  its  name  to  ^Egeus ; 
but  Strabo,  with  more  probability,  deduced  it 
from  the  liille  island  of  iEgua  in  ilie  vicinity  of 
Euboea.  Cramer,  Greece,  1,  7. — ^-Esck.  Agam. 
6-i±—Uor.  Od.  2,  16. 

^GALEos,  or  iEcALEUM,  a  mountain  of  Atti- 
ca, opposite  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  du- 
ring the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.  Herodot.  8,  c. 
90.— Thccijd.  2,  c.  19. 

^Egan,  and  ^gon,  the  iEgean  sea.  Flac.  1, 
628.— Sat.  5,  56. 

Agates,  I.  a  promontory  of  iEolia. 11. 

Three  islands  opposite  Carthage,  called  Arse  by 
Virg.  JEn.  I,  near  which  the  Romans,  under 
Catulus,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno,  242  B.C.  Liv. 
21,  c.  10  and  41,  1.  22,  c.  54.— Me^,  2,  c.  7.— 
Sil.  1,  V.  61. 

iEcELEON,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  taken  by 
king  Attalas.  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  ^Egeleon  in  Livy,  we  should  read 
Pteleon. 

^GESTA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near 
mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agathocles.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Segesta  and  Acesta.  Its 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  vale  of  Mazara.  Diod. 
10. 

iEoiALEA,  I.  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. II.  Another  in  the  Ionian 

sea,  near  the  Echinades.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. — He- 

rodot,  4,  c.  107. III.  The  ancient  name  of 

Peloponnesus.     Strah.  12. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

iEGiALUs,  I.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor. II.  A 

mountain  of  Galatia.    Vid.  Achaia. 

^GiDA,  a  town  in  the  little  island  of  ^gidi.s, 
on  the  coast  of  Histria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Formio.  The  later  name  of  this  place  was 
Justinopolis ;  it  is  now  Capo  d'Istria.  Pliii.  3, 
19.— Cram.  It. 

jEgila,  a  place  in  Laconia,  where  Aristo- 
menes  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  reli- 
gious women  whom  he  had^  attacked.     Paus. 

4,  c.  17. 

^gilia,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euripus,  be- 
longing to  the  Styrians,  where  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was  moor- 
ed before  the  battle  of  Marathon.     It  is  now 

Stouri.  Herod.  6,  101  and  107. II.  Another, 

now  Cerigotte,  between  Cj^thera  and  Crete. 

^GiMoRUs,  or  ^GiMURUs,  an  island  near 
Lybia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
Virgil  mentions  under  the  name  of  Aras.  Plin. 

5,  c.  7. 

jEgina,  now  Egina  or  Enghia,  an  island, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Athe- 
nian, Me2:arian,  and  Peloponnesian  coasts. 
Pausanias  observes  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands 
it  is  the  most  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  by 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fabulous  times  this 
island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  ^none, 
Avhich  it  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of -(Egi- 
na, mother  of  .^acus  and  the  long  Line  of  he- 
roes descended  from  him.  It  received  colonies 
from  Crete,  Argos,  aud  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of 
Argos  to  the  period  in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant 
11 
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of  that  city.  The  Epidaurians,  who  crossed 
over  into  Egina,  were  a  detachment  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  left  Argos  under  Deiphontes 
to  settle  at  Epidaurus.  After  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  Mgiiia  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  em- 
porium of  Greece :  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  population  from  the  island,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  citizens.  After 
the  battle  of  jEgospotami,  Lysander  re-esta- 
blished the  vEginetaj,  but  they  never  recovered 
their  former  prosperity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  island  is  about  180  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  cover 
an  extensive  plain,  and  the  walls  of  the  port 
and  arsenal  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Cram.  Gr.  3,  p.  275. — Strabo,  8. — He- 
rod. 8,  i6.—Paus.  2,  29. —  Thucyd. — Xen.  Hell. 
2,  2,  5. 

iEoiNiuM,  an  important  city  in  the  north-west 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  Ion,  which  Livy  describes 
as  almost  impregnable.  The  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  seems  to  place  it  in  Macedonia,  and 
Steph.  Byz.,  still  more  incorrectly,  in  Illyria. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Athamanes  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and,  some  years  after,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Paulus  iEmilius.  Its  strength  de- 
terred Flaminius  from  laying  siege  to  it.  Mo- 
cossi  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  355. — Livy,  32,  15  ; 
36,  13 ;  44,  46  ;  45,  27. 

iEciRA,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Achaean 
league,  was  nearly  opposite  to  CEanthe,  in  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Ozolas,  and  near  the  sea 
of  Corinth,  between  Sicyon  and  .^gium.  The 
port  was  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Gell,  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  woody  hill  above  the  spot  now  called 
BloubouJd.  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Hyper- 
esia.  The  change  to  ^gira  is  accounted  for 
by  Pausanias,  7,  26. — Polijh.  4,  57. — Herodot.  1, 
145. 

-^GiROESs.A.,  a  town  of  ^Etolia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  149. 

JEciTUM,  a  town  of  ^olia,  on  a  mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.     Thucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

iEgiuM,  now  Vostizza,  a  town  of  Achaia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  for  a  long 
time  the  general  states  of  Achaia  held  their  as- 
semblies, until  a  law  was  made  by  Philopcemen, 
by  which  each  of  the  federal  toAvns  became  in 
its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous.  According  to 
Strabo  these  meetings  were  convened  near  the 
town,  in  a  spot  called  ^narium,  where  was  a 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Pausanias  affirms, 
that  in  his  time  the  Achsans  still  collected  to- 
gether at  iEgium,  as  the  Amphictyons  did  at 
Delphi  and  Thermopyte.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
non convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  be- 
fore the  Trojan  expedition.  Cram.  Gr.  3.  63 — 
Liv.  38,  l.—Pohih.  2,  54,  "i.—Sirah.  S.—Paus. 
7,  23  and  24. 

yEgon,  and  jEgan,  T.  a  promontory  of  Lem- 

nos. II.  A  name  of  the  ^gop.an.  Stat.  TJieb. 

5,  b^—Flacc.  1,  628. 

.ffioospoTAMOi,  a  small  river  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
lespont. At  its  mouth  stands  a  town  or  port  of 
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the  same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
totally  defeated  by  Lysander,  A.  C.  405.  The 
village  of  Galata  probably  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town.  Cravi.  Gr.  1,  330. — Herodot. 
9,  119.— Am.  Hell.  2,  \d.—Plut.  Alcib.—Corn. 
Nep.  Alcib. 

^GOSAG.E,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  Hellespont.  Po- 
hjb.  5. 

iEcosTHENiE,  a  town  of  Megaris,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Pagae,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phocis.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Porto  Germano, 
where  there  are  yet  considerable  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  and  a  perfect  touTi,  may 
be  considered  as  the  ancient  ^EgosthenaB. 
Cram.  Gr.  2,  437.— Xm.  Hell.  6,  4,  26. 

^GtJsA,  the  middle  island  of  the  iEgates 
near  Sicily. 

.^GYPsus,  a  town  of  the'  Getas,  near  the  Da- 
nube.    Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  I.  4,  ep.  7. 

.(Egyptium  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

^GYPTUs,  a  country  lying  between  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Libya  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  by  different  writers  assigned  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  the  limits  which  separate  it 
from  either  country  are  not  well  defined.  The 
ancients,  accordingto  Strabo,  confined  the  name 
Egypt  to  the  parts  watered  and  overflowed  by 
the  Nile.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an 
immense  valley,  extending  nearly  600  miles  in 
length,  and  hemmed  in,  on  either  side,  by  a 
ridge  of  hills  and  a  vast  expanse  of  desert.  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  soil  varies,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  rocky  barriers  by  which 
its  limits  are  determined ;  spreading,  in  some 
parts,  into  a  spacious  plain,  while  at  others  it 
contracts  its  dimensions  to  less  than  two  leagues. 
The  mean  width  has  been  estimated  at  about 
nine  miles;  and  hence,  including  the  whole 
area  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  first 
cataract,  the  extent  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  acres.  Egypt  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latitude  of  Cairo  presenting  in  our 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  an- 
other division,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  namely,  that  of  the  Delta, 
the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Thebaid.  The  first 
of  these  provinces  was  comprehended  within 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  from  its 
division  to  its  mouths ;  the  third  occupied  the 
narrow  valley  of  Upper  Eg^^pt ;  while  to  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  the  intermediate  space,  which 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  nomes, 
districts,  or  cantons.  The  Delta  is  now  called 
Bahari,  which  signifies  in  the  Arabic  a  mari- 
time district.  The  modern  name  of  Vostani, 
which  expresses  in  Arabic  an  intermediate 
space,  still  marks  the  ancient  Heptanomis, 
Said,  south  of  Vodani,  designates  the  The- 
baid. About  the  conclusion  of  the  fou7'th  cen- 
tury, the  eastern  division  of  the  Delta,  between 
Arabia  and  the  Phatnitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as 
high  as  Heliopolis,  was  erected  into  a  new  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Angustamnica.  The 
Heptanomis  took  under  Arcadius,  son  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  the  name  of  Arcadia ;  and  at 
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a  later  period  the  Thebaid  was  divided  into 
Anterior  and  Superior.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  iEgyptus  much  diversity  of  opinion  has 
existed.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  that  a  ce- 
lebrated king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  his 
dominions,  which  had  formerly  passed  under 
the  appellation  of  Aeria,  or  the  land  of  heat  and 
blackness.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  He- 
brews it  is  called  Mizraim,  the  plural  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizr,  the  name  which  is  applied 
to  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  The 
Copts  retain  the  native  word  Chemia,  which, 
perhaps,  has  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
Noah;  or,  as  Plutarch  insinuates,  may  only  de- 
note that  darkness  of  colour  which  appears  in  a 
rich  soil  or  the  human  eye.  Mizraim  was  one 
of  the  children  of  Cham.  Bruce  remarks  that 
YG5rpt,  the  term  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
they  speak  of  Egypt,  means  the  country  of  Ca- 
nals ;  a  description  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
condition  of  that  valley  under  its  ancient  kings. 
In  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  the  word  iEgyptus 
was  employed  in  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
reign, to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  another  opinion,  the  name  of  Copt, 
which  distinguishes  the  remains  of  the  original 
nations  from  the  Arabs  and  from  the  Turks,  is 
in  the  form  of  Kypt,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  Greek  name  ^gyptus.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  world  none  is  more  deservedly  the 
subject  of  inquiry  than  Egypt.  The  antiquity 
of  its  institutions,  their  influence,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvarying; 
its  stupendous  monuments,  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  time  from  a  period  so  remote  as 
to  defy  calculation ;  its  peculiar  climate  and  geo- 
graphical relations ;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which  the  country  owes  its  very  existence ;  all 
and  each  of  these  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  our  winter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  life  into  these 
climates;  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  In  the 
opposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  no- 
thing but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
and  dusty.  Durin  g  the  period  of  summer,  from 
June  to  the  close  of  September,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  scarcity  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  "  A  long  valley,"  says  M.  Reg- 
nier,  "  encircled  with  hills  and  mountains,  pre- 
sents no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  sufficient 
elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean,  too,  du- 
ring summer,  carried  off  by  the  north  winds. 
which  have  almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds 
in  Eg5rpt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress, 
pass  over  the  country  without  interruption,  and 
collect  around  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 
There,  deposited  in  rains,  thev  swell  the  tor- 
rents, which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  an  inundation, 
restore,  with  usury,  to  Egypt,  the  blessings  of 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  it." 
That  the  absence  of  rain  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
previous  aridity  of  the  soil  is  clearly  established 
by  the  fact,  that  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is 
moist,  rain  is  not  uncommon ;  while  at  Cairo, 
for  example,  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
showers  in  the  year ;  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or 


two  at  most.  The  canals  of  Egypt  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  extended  ihe  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of  its  inundation, 
{Vid.  Nilus.)  D^Anvilk. — Russell's  Egypt. 
— Malte-Brun. — Herod. — Justin.  1. — Plin.  5, 
1 ;  14,  l.—Pol'ijb.  Vo.—Diod.  l.—CuH.  4,  1.— 
Pans.  1,  U.—Mela,  1,  ^.—ApoUod.  2,  1  and  5. 

iEcYs,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Beimina.  Its  site 
is  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
Agia  Eireiie,  near  the  village  of  Collina.  Cram. 
Gr.—Polyb.  2,  b^.—Paus.  3,  2 ;  8,  27. 

iEMATHioN,  and  .^mathia.     Vid.  Emathion. 

jEmona,  now  Lay  bach.,  on  the  Save.  At  a 
late  period,  when  the  confines  of  Italy  were 
extended  beyond  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  this  was 
considered  the  last  town  of  that  country.  Hc- 
rodmn. 

^MONiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  received 
its  name  from  ^mon  or  ^mus,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  JEriio- 
nius,  as  being  born  there.  Ovid.  7^-ist.  3,  el. 
11,  1.  4,  el.  l.—Horat.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also 
called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyrrha,  Deucalion's  wife, 
who  reigned  there.— The  word  has  been  indis- 
criminately applied  to  Greece  by  some  writers. 
Pli7i.  4,  c.  7. 

iENARiA,  now  Ischia,  an  island  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast.  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  Pithecusa.  The  latter  name  commonly  in- 
cludes the  adjacent  island  of  Prochyta,  now 
Procida.  Inarime  some  consider  of  Tuscan 
origin,  signifying  apes,  rendered  in  Greek  by 
the  term  Pithecusa,  Pliny  refers  these  names 
to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  in  the 
island.  The  Latin  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  place  of  torment  al- 
lotted to  the  earth-born  T}q)hceus,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  frequent  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretri- 
ans,  Chalcidians,  and  Syracusans.  ^vere  driven 
by  the  earthquakes  from  the  island.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  Epomeo,  or  Monte  San  Nicolo, 
was  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character. 
Cram.  It.  2, 186.— Liv.  8,  22.— Mel.  2,  l.—Plin. 
3,  G.—Strab.  5. 

tEnarium.     Vid.  JSgium. 

Mi^EA,  or  ^NEiA,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  sacrifices  were  performed  here  annually  m 
honour  of  iEneas,  the  reputed  founder.  L5^eo- 
phron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  cit)'-  by 
jEneas ;  and  Virgil  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
the  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
P.  ^milius,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Its 
ruins  are  visible  near  the  small  town  of  Pano- 
mi,  close  to  the  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  perhaps  the  yEnion  of  Scymnus. 
Cram.  Gr.  1,  2i2.—Liv.  40,  4;  45,  27.—.^??..  3, 

Ifi. II.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Achelous,  about  70  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
tuated higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
removed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ruins  of 
Vrigardon  represent  the  more  recent  jEnea, 
and  that  those  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Palao 
Coinnna  answer  to  the  more  ancient  town. 
Cram..  Gr.  2,  7,'^.— Sir  ah.  10. 

^NiANUM  StNus,  a  name  given  by  some  to 
the  Maliacus  Sinus.    Eivy^  28,  5 ;  33,  3, 
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^Nos,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the 
Hebnis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  lormed  by 
that  river.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  iEolic  city ;  by 
others  its  foundation  is  ascribed  respectively  to 
Mitylene  and  CurnEe.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Poltyobria.  Virgil  supposes  JEneos  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered 
Polydorus,  and  intimates  that  he  foimded  a  city 
which  he  named  after  himself  Pliny  states 
that  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  was  at  ^nos;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  according  to  Homer,  the  city  was 
called  ^nos  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  jEnos, 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  been  declared  a  free 
town  by  the  Roman  senate  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  It  is  known  to  the  Byzantine  writers 
under  the  name  of  Enos,  which  it  still  preserves. 
Mtlos  and  its  district  belonged  originally  to  the 
Apsynthii;  it  was  also  called  Apsinthus,  and 
the  Apsynthii  are  named  by  Herodotus  as  a  peo- 
ple bordering  on  the  Thracian  Chersonnese. 
We  read  of  a  river  Apsinthus  in  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  577.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  ^V^.— Herod.  4,  90; 
6,  34;  9,  IV^.—Steph.  Byz.—Apollod.  Bibl.  2, 
5,  d.—  Virg.  Mn.  3,  18;  4,  11.     11.  4,  519.— 

Plin.  4,  11. 11.  A  town  near  moimt  Ossa. 

Steph.  Byz. 

JEnum,  a  mountain  in  Cephallenia.     Strai.  7. 

.^NYRA,  a  town  of  Thasos.  Herodot.  6, 
c.  47. 

iEoLiA,  or  jEolis,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  ^gean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  12,  others 
say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cumse  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  famous.  They  received 
their  name  from  ^olus,  son  of  Hellenus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C,  80 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
*'  The  iEolian  Greeks,"  says  Gillies,  "  esta- 
blished themselves,  88  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their  colo- 
nies from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hermus,  which  delightful  country, 
with  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  name  of  ^olis  or  >Siolia,  to  denote  that  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  ^Eolian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race.  iEolia  continued  for  a  long 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
cities  met  annually  in  the  city  of  Cumas.  The 
country  was,  however,  subdued  by  the  Lydians, 
and  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Croesus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  dialect  of 
the  jEolians  was  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  connects  it  with  various 
other  idioms  of  Europe."  Herodot.  1,  c.  26, 
&LC.—Strab.  1,  2  and  6.—PUn.  5,  c.  30.— M^- 
la,  1,  c.  2  and  18. — Thessaly  has  been  anciently 
called  iEolia.  Boeotus,  son  of  Neptune,  having 
settled  there,  called  his  followers  Boeotians,  and 
their  country  Boeotia. 

.^oli;e  and  iEouDEs,  seven  islands  betAveen 
Sicily  and  Italy;  called  Lipara,  Hi  era,  Stron- 
gyle,  Did5'me,  Ericusa,  Phocnicusa,  and.Eu- 
onymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds ; 
and  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  50,  calls  them  ^olia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  ^Eolus,  the  god  of  storms  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Vul- 
canicc  and  itephixstiades,  and  Dion.  Per.  1154, 
calls  them  Plotae;  but  they  are  known  now 
among  the  modems  under  the  general  appella- 
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tion  of  Lipari  Islands.    Lnican.  5,  v.  609. — Jus- 
tin.  4,  c.  1. 

jEolida,  L  a  city  of  Tenedos. 11.  An- 
other near  Thermopylas.    Herodot.  8,  c.  35. 

^PY,  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.     Stat.  4,  Theb.  v.  180. 

iEauiMELiuM,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  lev- 
elled to  the  ground.  Liv.  4,  c,  16. 
^SACUs,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. 
iEsARUs,  now  Esaro,  a  river  in  the  Bruttio- 
rum  Ager.  At  its  mouth  stands  Crotona. 
The  vEsarus  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  best 
Bucolics  in  Theocritus.  Polyb.  Fragm.  10,  1. 
—  Theoc.  Idyll.  4.,  17. 

^sEPUs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Granicus,  empties  into 
the  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tar- 
sius  and  the  Granicus.     D'Anville. 

jEsernia,  now  hernia,  a  town  of  Samnium, 
said  to  have  been  colonized  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  War.  In  the  Social 
War  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  re-colonized  by  Augustus  and 
Nero.  Cram.  It.  2,  230.— Lw.  Epit.  \^.—App. 
Bell.  Civ.  1,  41. 

tEsis,  I.  now  the  Esino  or  Fiumesino,  a  river 
of  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria  from  Pice- 
num.  "it  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  empties 

into  the  Hadriatic  north  of  Ancona. II.  A 

tovTi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  iEsis.     It  is  now 
lesi.     The  name  is  also  written  iEsium.     Old 
inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  colony.     Cram. 
—Strab.  b.—Plin.  3,  14. 
^siuM.     Vid.  Msis. 

^soN,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pydna. II. 

A  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly, 
^sopus,  a  river  of  Pontus.  Strab.  12. 
^STR^UM,  a  city  of  the  ^straei,  a  Pseonian 
tribe  named  by  Ptolemy.  iEstrseum  is  proba- 
bly the  Asterium  of  Livy.  Perhaps  the  As- 
trsea  assigned  by  Steph.  Byz.  to  Illyria,  is  the 
city  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Pliny  calls 
it  Astrsea.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  213.— Liv.  40,  23.— 
Plin.  4,  10. 

^iJSLA,  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race in  the  same  line  with  Tibur,  and  there- 
fore naturally  supposed  to  have  stood  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed. 
This  ancient  site  remains  undiscovered.  Cram. 
It.  2,  G6.—Hor.  3,  Od.  ^Q.—Plin.  3,  5.  _ 

^SYME,  or  CEsYME,  iucorrcctly  written  SV!- 
svme,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  which  op- 
posed the  Romans  in  the  last  Macedonian  war. 
The  same  as  the  Emathea  of  Livy.  Horn.  11. 
S.—  Thuc.—Liv.  43,  7. 

iETHALiA,  called  by  the  Latins  Ilva,  and  now 
the  island  of  Elba.  It  was  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Tuscan  coast.  This  island  was  early  ce- 
lebrated for  its  iron  mines,  which  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  worked  from  the  remotest  times. 
The  supply  of  metallic  substance  was  so  great, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  renewed.  Arist.  De  Mirabil. 
—Plin.  34,  U.—  Virg.  10,  113.— Cram.  It. 

JEthiopia.  No  name  that  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient writers  is  used  with  less  precision  than 
^Ethiopia.    Homer  represents  Jove  as  leaving 
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Olympus,  and  repairing  to  a  feast  in  ^Ethiopia 
upon  the  Ocean.  By  some,  Ocean,  in  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  is  referred  to  the  IS"ile ;  bat  it 
doubtless  applies  to  the  fabled  waters  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  many  of  the  ancients, 
girt  the  earth  like  a  zone.  Virgil  extends  ^Ethi- 
opia  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  compre- 
hending within  it  part  of  Mauretania.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  ancients  included  in 
^Ethiopia  all  those  southern  regions  which 
were  mikno^vn  to  them.  That  division  of  Ethi- 
opia which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  as 
-/Ethiopia  supra  vEgyptum  or  Superior,  is  the 
only  part  oi  which  any  thing  certain  was 
known.  ^Ethiopia  Inferior  comprehends  Pto- 
lemy's ^Ethiopia  Interior  and  his  Terra  Incog- 
nita, extending  across  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 
That  part  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  was 
called  Hesperian.  Ethiopia  supra  Egyptum 
commences  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  Nile,  including  Abyssinia  with- 
in its  limits.  A  large  portion  of  the  country 
along  the  Nile  is,  like  Egypt,  a  narrow  vale. 
It  was  first  called  Etheria,  and  afterwards  At- 
lantia,  as  Pliny  tells  us.  The  name  Ethiopia 
has  been  traced  to  alQce,  to  burn,  and  o^,  the 
countenance,  from  the  complexion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  apply  to  this  country  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  lyudim,  from  Lnid,  son  of 
Mizraim ;  others,  that  of  Chus,  the  son  of  Cham. 
That  of  India  is  also  given  it  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors.  The  people  in 
the  old  time  were  said  to  be  great  astrologers ; 
the  first  ordainers  also  of  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
in  both  tutors  to  the  Eg5^ptians.  They  held  an 
annual  feast  at  Diospolis,  which  Eustathius 
mentions,  in  which  they  carried  about  the  sta- 
tues of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  twelve 
days.  Hence,  probably,  the  Homeric  fiction. 
D'Anville. — Malte-Brun. — Heylin. — Homer  ^  11. 
1,  4Q^.—  Virg.  Mn.  10,  68/  G.  2,  120;  ^n.  4, 
481. 

Etna,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  Gibello, 
famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for  about  3000 
years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals.  It  is 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  mea- 
sures 100  miles  round  at  the  base,  w,ith  an  as- 
cent of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms  a  circle  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a  rich 
scenery  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming  vine- 
yards. Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions  an 
eruption  of  Etna ;  and  the  silence  of  Homer  on 
the  subject  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the 
fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown  in  his  age. 
From  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  fhe  supposed  date 
of  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  it  is  computed  that  Etna  has  had 
100  eruptions.  The  poets  supposed  that  Jupi- 
ter had  confined  the  giants  under  this  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  represented  as  the  forge  of 
Vulcan,  where  his  servants,  the  Cyclops,  fabri- 
cated thunderbolts,  &c.  On  its  sides  are  77 
cities  or  villages,  of  which  the  principal  is  Cata- 
nia, situate  in  the  first  of  the  three  belts  or  zones 
into  which  the  mountain  is  divided  by  the  dis- 
tinct climates  of  equal  number  that  characterize 
its  ascent.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  earliest  who 
speaks  of  its  eruptions ;  but  since  his  time  the 
mountain  has  been  burning  with  intervals  down 


to  the  present  day.  The  last  eruption  look  place 
in  the  year  1819.  The  name  Etna,  sometimes 
written  Ethna,  is  derived  most  probably  from 
ccibo),  to  burn ;  and  other  etymologies  of  the  same 
word  all  refer  to  its  volcanic  character.  Etna 
supplies  the  luxury  of  ice  to  all  the  adjacent^ 
and  even  to  some  comparatively  distant,  coun- 
tries. Hedod.  Theog.  v.  8(50. —  Virg.  Mn.  3, 
V.  570.— Ortt/.  Met.  5,  fab.  6.  1.  15,  v.  340.— 
Hal.  14,  V.  59. 

Etolia,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Achelous,  which  separated  it 
from  Acarnania;  on  the  north  by  the  mountain 
districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes,  Dolopes., 
and  Enianes;  on  the  east  by  the  country  of 
the  Dorians  and  Locri  Ozolae;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus.  These  were 
the  limits  of  Etolia  during  the  time  of  Spartan 
and  Athenian  glory;  but  when  the  Romans 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  Eto- 
lians  had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west 
and  north-west  as  far  as  Epirus,  where  they 
were  in  possession  of  Ambracia,  leaving  to 
Acarnania  only  a  few  towns  on  the  coast ;  to- 
wards the  north  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
Amphilochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Dolopia.  On  the  Thessalian  side  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  Enianes,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Melians  and  Trachinians, 
On  the  east  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the 
Locrian  coast  to  the  Crissaean  gulf,  including 
Naupactus.  This  flourishing  condition  was  of 
short  duration.  Upon  the  failure  of  their  re- 
bellion against  Rome,  they  were  completely 
subdued  and  humbled  by  their  conquerors.  The 
chief  cities  of  Etolia  were  Chalcis,  Thermus, 
Calydon;  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ache- 
lous, the  Arachthus  and  Evenus.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Curetis,  de- 
rived from  the  Curetes,  by  some  considered  as 
indigenous,  by  others  traced  to  EubcEa.  Tlie 
Hyantes,  a  primitive  Grecian  race,  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  Etolia  as  well  as  in  Bosotia, 
where  they  are  better  known.  The  Eolians, 
a  Thessalian  tribe,  on  being  expelled  from  their 
original  settlements,  occupied  a  part  of  Curetis, 
thence  called  Eolis.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
Etolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  having  arrived 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  defeated  the  Curetes,  and  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Etolia.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  usual  to  divide  the  country,  as  first  de- 
scribed, into  Etolia  Antiqua  and  Epictetos. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  to  Calydon,  answering  to  the  Eolis 
of  Thucydides.  The  latter,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, was  a  territory  subsequently  acquired,  and 
comprehended  the  most  mountainous  and  least 
fertile  parts  of  the  province.  Cram.  Gr.  2,  60. 
—Strah.  IQ.—  Thnc.  3,  W2.—Liv.  33,  13,  and 
31. — Eusiath.  in  II.  B.  637. — Hesifch. — Pausan. 
5,  l.—ScymM.  ch.  il2.—Tl.  9,  529. 

Ex,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tenedos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chios.  According  to  Pliny,  from 
this  island,  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
stood  if  Tenos  be  substituted  for  Tenedos,  was 
called  the  Egean. 

Africa,  called  I/j/bia  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
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greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  joined  on  the  east  to  Asia,  by 
an  isthmus  60  miles  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cut,  in  vain,  to  join 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  of  this  continent 
was  no  less  vague  than  circumscribed;  and 
though  Africa  did,  in  their  A\Titings,  often  in- 
clude all  that  they  knew  of  the  peninsula,  the 
names  of  its  different  regions  were  more  fre- 
quently used  as  the  generic  names  of  countries, 
than  as  designating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent.  Africa,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  head,  and  under  that 
of  Africa  Propria.  In  its  greatest  extent  as 
known  to  antiquity,  it  contained  the  divisions, 
1st,  of  Eg)^t,  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Siaus  Ara- 
bicus,  and  from  Rhinocolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apis  on  the  Plinthenetic  gulf;  2d,  of 
Marmarica  as  far  as  40  degrees  east  longitude, 
whence  the  Cyrenaica  extended  three  degrees 
west  as  far  as  the  Syrtis  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lay  the  barren  country  of 
the  Regio  Syrtica  or  Tripolitana,  and  west  of 
this  began  the  settlements  of  Proper  Africa,  di- 
vided into  the  countries  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania.  All  these  regions  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  northern  coast,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  which  extends  some  hundred  miles 
south  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
these,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  cer- 
tain indefinite  notions  of  a  country  extending 
to  an  unknown  limit  south  of  Egypt,  which 
they  called  JEthiopia,  and  of  a  desert  waste 
lying  west  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  coast  that 
we  have  described  above.  This  they  called 
Libya,  or  Africa  Interior,  inhabited  by  the  Gae- 
tuli,  the  Nasamones,  the  Garamantes,  the  Ni- 
gritiae,  and  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  de- 
sert of  sand  or  Sahara.  "  If,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "Africa  hgis  so  long  remained  inaccessi- 
ble, we  shall  find  in  its  physical  form  the  princi- 
,  pal  cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsula  of 
5000  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth, 
presents  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopic  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
its  line  of  coast;  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  from  Asia  without  breaking  the  gloomy 
unifonnity  of  the  African  coast.  At  great  dis- 
tances are  some  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  centre  the  mysterious  Niger, 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  ^^sed 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
on  the  coast,  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  can  proceed,  and  table-lands, 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  At  a  greater  distance  are  countries 
wholly  impregnated  with  moisture.  The  Afri- 
can momitains  are  more  distinguished  for  their 
breadth  than  for  their  height.  If  they  reach  a 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Atlas,  which  lines  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  is  a  series  of 
five  or  six  small  chains,  including  manv  table- 
lands." Mela,  1,  c.  4,  &c.—Diod.  3,  4,  and  20. 
—Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  26,  and  32,  1.  4,  c.  41,  &c.— 
Plin.  5,  c.  1,  &c. 
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Africa  Propria.  A  part  of  Africa,  extend' 
ing  from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  Suffeg^ 
mar,  in  Numidia,  to  the  Cyrenaica;  but  tMs 
will  include  in  Africa  the  Tripolitana  through 
the  sandy  region,  now  the  Barcan  desert,  as  far 
as  the  Syrtis  Major.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  boimdary  of  Numidia,  the  river 
Tusca,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis } 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  "Carthaginian  territory. 
Plin.  5,  4. 

Agagriane  Ports,  gates  at  Syracuse,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.     Cic.  in  Tusc. 

Agalasses,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.     Diod.  17. 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeotia^ 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into  the 
Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  who, 
from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Paus.  9,  c, 
^.—Propert.  2,  el.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  312.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Poetic  license  has  sometimes 
confounded  Aganippe  with  Hippocrene,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  same  region. 

Agassje,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Haliacmon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder  by  P.  JEmilius,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  for  having  taken 
part  with  that  prince.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  ^Egge,  the  early  capital  of  Ma- 
cedon.    Liv.  45,  27. — Maiinert,  Geog.  Ant. 

Agasijs,  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Porto 
Greco,  between  the  promontory  Garganus  and 
the  Cerbalus  in  Daunia. 

Agatha,  a  tovra  of  France,  near  Agde,  in 
Languedoc.    Mela.  2,  c.  5. 

Agdestis,  a  mountain  of  Phrj'-gia,  where 
Atys  was  buried.     Paus,  1,  c.  4. 

Agendicum,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul,  the 
capital  of  the  Senones.  Ccbs.  Bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  44. 
Agisymba,  a  district  of  Libya  Interior,  by 
some  considered  as  the  limit  of  Africa  south- 
ward as  known  to  the  ancients. 

Agora Nis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrian.  de  Ind. 

Agra,  I.  a  place  of  BcEOtia,  where  the  Ilissus 
rises.    Diana  was  called  Agreea,  because  she 

hunted  .there. II.  A  city  of  Susa. 

Agrjeis  Regio,  a  small  territory,  separated 
Irom  Acarnania  by  the  mountain  Thyamus. 
It  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time  by  an  ^lolian 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians  un- 
der Deniosthenes,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  accounted  barbarians, 
though  Strabo  calls  them  .^tolians.  Thucyd. 
—Polyh.—Strab. 

Agragas,  or  AcRAGAS,  now  Girgetiii,  a  iovm 
of  Sicily,  SO  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  Agri- 
gen  tum"  of  the  Romans.  The  city  was  built 
B.  C.  584.  by  the  people  of  Gela,  on  the  river 
from  which  it  received  its  name.  It  was  so 
well  defended  by  nature,  being  situate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agragas 
and  the  Hvpsa,  and  so  strongly  built,  that  Em- 
pedocles,  contrasting  the  luxurious  style  of  liv- 
ing among  the  inhabitants  with  their  durable 
and  austere  style  of  building,  used  to  say  "  the 
Agrigentini  live  to-day  as  though  they  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  and  build  as  though  they  were 
to  live  for  ever."  In  its  flourishing  situation, 
Agrigentum  contained  200,000  inhabitants, 
who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  superior 
power  of  Syracuse.   The  government  was  mo- 
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narchical,  but  afterwards  a  democracy  was  esta- 
blished. The  famous  Phalaris  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty, which  was  also  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Agrigentum  can  now 
boasts  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  of  Sicily.  Polyb.  9. — 
Strab.  6.—Diod.  13.— Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  707.— 
Sil.  It.  14,  V.  211. 

Agrianes,  now  the  Ergerie,  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  empties  into  the  Hebrus  after  receiving 
the  Conta  Desdus.  Herodob.  4,  c.  9.  Vid. 
Part  XL 

Agrigentum.    Vid.  Agragas. 

Agylla,  called  by  the  Latins  Caere,  which 
may  have  been  its  earliest  name.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  Hetruria,  upon 
the  coast.  According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
flourishing  city,  under  the  rule  of  Mezentius,  at 
the  time  of  the  reputed  arrival  of  ^neas  in 
Italy.  We  infer  from  hence  that  Agylla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  distinguished  He- 
truria before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Romans  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  this  city ;  but  it  is  said,  that  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  compelled  to  purchase  her 
liberation  from  the  Gauls,  the  priests  and  ves- 
tals were  received  at  Agylla,  sind  the  barba- 
rians, on  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  forced  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Romans.  For  this  service  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  in  part  extended  to  the  people  of 
Agylla,  but  not  so  as  to  afford  them  the  privi- 
lege of  voting ;  whence  the  proverb,  in  Cceritum 
taiulas  referre  aliquem.  At  a  later  period  they 
enjoyed  the  immunities  of  a  municipium.  In 
the  Punic  wars,  Agylla  lent  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  Romans,  as  attested  by  Livy.  Its  antiquity 
was  proved  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by 
paintings  then  extant,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  founding  of  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  however,  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance ; 
nor  is  the  modem  town  of  Cerveteri,  which  oc- 
cupies its  site,  more  remarkable.  Virg.  8. — 
Liv.  5,  40,  and  18,  A5.—  Val.  Max.  1,  1  and  6. 
— Strab. — Cram.  It. 

Agyrium,  a  to-wm  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus 
the  historian  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Agyrinenses.  Diod.  14. — Cic.  in  Verr. 
2,  c.  65.  it  wEis  sometimes  written  Agurium, 
now  San  Filippo  d'Argirtme,  near  the  Symse- 
thus  in  the  Val  di  Demona. 

Ajalon,  a  town  in  the  part  of  Palestine  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  in  the 
valley  of  this  city  that  Joshua  commanded  the 
moon  to  stand,  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  five  kings.  Josh. 
10,  12. 

Alabanda,  (E,  or  orum,  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  to  the  east  of  Stratonice,  abounding 
with  scorpions.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ala- 
bandus,  a  deitv  worshipped  there.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  l6.—Herodot.  7,  c.  I9b.— Strab.  14. 

Alabastrum,  a  town  and  a  moimtain  of 
Egypt.    Plin.  36,  c.  7. 

Alabcs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  Cantaro. 

At,mi,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.   Arrian.  in  Perip. 

AlEsSa,  or  Ai.ESA,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of 
Sicily,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  Ale- 
sian  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  Pris- 
cian  and  Solinus,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
excited  to  heaving  and  swelling  at  the  sound  of 
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the  music  of  a  flute.    Boch.  Georg.  Sac.  1,  27. 

ALALCOMENiE,  I.  a  city  of  BcBOtia,  where 
some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  born,  situate 
to  the  east  of  Coronaea.  So  great  was  the  ve- 
neration with  which  this  place  was  regarded  a.s 
sacred  to  that  goddess,  that  the  Thebans,  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  retired  to 
this  city  as  to  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
commanded  by  Sylla ;  yet  even  to  this  day  a 
few  remains  of  the  structure  may  be  seen  above 
the  ruins  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  Stdinara.    Strab. — Pans. — Sir 

W.  Gell,  Itimr. II.  Another  in  Acarnania, 

or,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  Ithaca. 

Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phocaeans,  destroyed  by  Scipio  562  B.  C. 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
Vob.—Plin. 

Alata  Castra,  a  Roman  port,  south  of  the 
Vallum  Severinum  and  ^Estuarium  Bodoirias, 
or  Frith  of  Forth.  It  was  called  also  Edeno- 
dunmn,  and  was  the  site  of  the  present  Edin- 
burgh, the  Celtic  termination  dune  being  chan- 
ed  into  the  Saxon  burgh.  Ptol. — Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  1083. 

Alatrium,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  east  of 
Ferentinum  now  Alatri.  In  Strabo  it  is  writ- 
ten 'AKirpiov.  It  appears  from  Cicero  to  have 
been  a  municipium :  and  Frontinus  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  colony.  Cram.  It.  2,  81. — Cic. 
Orat.  pro  Cluent. — Liv.  9,  43. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  from 
Iberia.    Flac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  which 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fucentia.  or 
Fucensis,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Fusine  lake, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  which  it  stood.  After 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  it  was  chiefly  select- 
ed as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  rank  or  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded 
situation.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Cicero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Antony.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  considerable,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  stands  the  modern  "city, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Cro.m.  It. — Plin.  3,  12, 

—Liv.  30,  45;  45,  42.— Czc.  Phil.  3,  3. II. 

PoMPEiA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the  Tana- 
rus,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Plin.  3,   5. — Zon.   Ann.   2. III.     A    river 

of  Tarraconensis  in  Spain,  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyrenean  promontory,  near  the  Galliciis  Sinus, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.     Its  modern  name  is 

the   Ter.     Plin.  33. IV.  Longa,  a  town  of 

Latium,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Aricia.  Stra- 
bo places  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the  mens  Alba- 
nus,  20  miles  from  Rome.  This  position  can- 
not agree  with  the  modern  town  of  Alhano, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  12 
miles  from  Rome.  Dionysius  informs  it^  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
mount,  midway  between  the  summit  and  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  description,  and 
that  of  Strabo,  agree  with  the  position  of  Pa- 
lazzolo,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Coloyina  fa- 
mily. The  Latin  poets' ascribe  the  foundation 
of  Alba  to  Ascanius,  and  derive  its  name  from 
the  white  sow  which  appeared  to  ^neas  on  the 
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Latin  shore.  Bardetti  traced  it  to  the  Celtic 
Alpf  "  white,"  for  we  find  several  towns  of  that 
name  in  Liguria  and  ancient  Spain  ;  and  it  is 
observed,  tiiat  all  were  situated  on  elevated 
spots.  From  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Alba,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Latium.  Dionysius  tells  us,  ihat  the  Albans 
were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  other  tribes.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic,  Alba,  or  Alba- 
num,  as  it  was  then  named,  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  military  station.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Praetorian  cohorts  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire.  As  regards  its  history  and  final 
desiruction  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  see  Liv.  1.  The 
Alban  soil  was  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  its 
vines  were  held  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Falernian  vineyards.  Cram.  It.  2,  37. — StraA. 
5. — Dionys.  1,  66;  2,  2. — Ailn.  8,  47. — ProperL 
4.—Eleg.  L—Juv.  Sat.  12,  10.— Capitol.  Max- 
im.— Dion.  Hal.  1,  loQ. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  extending  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus 
ortheiC^r,  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
and  having  for  its  south-west  boundary  the  ri- 
ver Cyrus,  which  separated  it  from  Iberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  formed  the  province  of  Kirvan  in 
the  south,  Z^flg-Aesian  on  the  north-eastern  side, 
with  a  part  of  Georgia  on  the  west.  In  Dag- 
hestan  the  Lesghi  still  bear  some  analogy  in 
name  to  the  Leges,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  district.    Dan.—Plin.  6,  9.~MeZ.  3,  5, 

Albania  Pyl^e,  a  remarkable  defile  be- 
tween a  promontory  of  Caucasus  and  the  sea, 
which  gives  entrance  to  Albania,  and  now  closed 
by  the  city  of  Der-bend,  The  passage  itself, 
according  to  D'Anville,  is  now  called  Tupkara- 
gan. 

Albana,  a  sea-port  of  Albania,  now  Bakre 
in  Skirvan. 

Albanopolis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Albani, 
a  small  lUyrian  tribe,  from  which  have  sprung 
the  modern  Albanians,  who  have  extended 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Epirus.     Cram.  Gr. — Ptol. 

Albanum  Pompeii,  the  Alban  villa  of  Pom- 
pey  is  often  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  the  modern 
town  of  Albano  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Plutarch  {Vid.  Pomp.)  states,  that  his  ashes 
were  interred  there  by  his  wife  Cornelia ;  and 
some  have  identified  his  tomb  with  the  ruin 
which  is  more  commonly,  but  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  the  Horatii  andCuriatii.  The  burial- 
place  of  these  warriors,  and  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 
or  Camp  of  Gluilius,  should  not  be  sought  foi 
at  a  greater  distance  than  five  miles  from 
Rome.  Cram.  It.  2,  40. — Cic.  Oral,  pro  Mil. 
et  pro  Reb. — Ep.  ad  Att.  7,  5. — Liv.  1,  25. — 
Dion.  Hal.  3,  4. 

Albanus  lacus,  a  lake  near  Alba  Longa, 
doubtless  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  being 
consulted  on  thatocca.sion,  declared,  that  unless 
the  Romans  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
they  would  never  take  Veil.  This  led  to  the 
construction  of  that  wonderful  subterranean  ca- 
nal or  ejni'^sario,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very 
day,  in  remarkable  preservation,  below  the  town 
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of  Castel  Gardolfo.  This  channel  is  said  to  be 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  the  water  which  it  discharges 
unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five  miles  below 
Rome.  Cram.  It.  2,  39.— Cic.  de  Div.  1,  44. 
—Liv.b,  Ib.—  Val.  Max.  1,  6.—PluL  VU.  Co- 
mill. 

Albanus  mons,  now  Monte  Cavo,  celebrated 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  iis  being 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under  the  title  of 
Latialis.  It  was  on  the  Alban  mount  that  the 
Feriee  Latinse  were  celebrated.  The  Roman 
generals  also  occasionally  performed  sacrifices 
on  this  mountain,  and  received  there  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  Cram.  It.  2, 38. — L/ucan.  1, 198. 
—  Vulp.  Vet.  Lat.  12,4. 

Albion,  a  name  of  Britain.  The  derivation 
of  this  name  has  been  supposed  from  every  lan- 
guage almost,  in  which  analogous  sounds  were 
to  be  found.  Thus  the  Greek  Ax<j)ov,  white,  the 
Hebrew  Alben,  white,  the  word  alp  itself  of  dis- 
puted et)'^mology,  have  been  considered  eis  the 
root  of  the  word  Albion.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  name  of  Albin,  by  which  Scotland  is 
still  designated,  is  but  a  corruption  of  Albion. 
Plin.  4,  \&.—Ptol. 

Albis,  the  Elbe,  a  river  that  divided  ancient 
Germany  in  the  middle,  flowing  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Oder,  the  Visurgis  and  Viadrus 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  traversing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  northern  boundary  of  Hanover,  emp- 
ties into  the  German  Ocean  below  Gluckstadt 
in  Holstein.  Though  Germany,  in  the  prospe- 
rous days  of  the  republic,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  Vistula,  yet  only  the  Cisal- 
pine portion  was  known,  by  real  intercourse,,  to 
the  Romans.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  about  six 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  effected  the 
pcissage  of  this  ancient  limit ;  though  unaccom- 
panied by  any  victory  or  other  advantage,  this 
exploit  alone  was  thought  worthy  of  a  triumph. 
When  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
east  and  north  began  to  press  upon  the  German 
tribes,  who  were  thus  pushed  upon  the  empire, 
the  Albis  became  the  northern  boundary  of 
Germany. 

Albium  Ingaunum,  or  Albingaunum,  now  Al- 
benga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni,  lying  on 
the  Ligusticus  Sinus,  at  the  montli  of  the  Me- 
rula.  Varr.  de  Re Rust.3,  8.— Mela,  2, 4.—  Tac. 
Hist.  2,  15. 

Albium  Intemelium,  or  Alintemet.ium,  now 
Ventimiglia,  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  in  Ligu- 
ria. It  was  a  place  of  some  note,  and  a  mimi- 
cipium.   Varr.  de  Re  Rvd.  3,8.—  Tac.  Hist.  2, 13. 

Albius  mons,  a  continuation  of  the  Alpes 
Carnicae,  running  through  Illyricum,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  base,  upon  the  southern  side,  the 
country  of  Liburnia.  It  is  connected  with 
mount  Scardus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
HsRmus  range,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  the  Alpine  range  ex- 
tends over  Europe.     Strab. —  Gram.  Gr. 

Albula,  et  Albulje  AQUiE,  I.  a  sulphureous 
stream  flowing  from  the  Albunean  fount,  now 
Acqva  Zolfa,  or  Solfatara  di  Tivoli.  It  falls 
into  the  Aiiio  a  few  miles  below  Tibur,  and  from 
it  the  epithet  "sulphureous"  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  waters  of  the  Anio.  Hevn£  ad  ^n. 
7^  Q^.—  Cluter.  It.  Mart.  Ep.  1,  \3.—Sil.  Ital, 
12,  538. II.  A  name  of  the  Tiber. 
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Albunea,  a  grove  and  fountain  in  the  Ti- 
burtine  territory.  At  this  place  Virgil  fixes 
the  oracle  of  Faunus.  The  fountain  is  a  sul- 
phureous source,  which  discharges  itself  by  the 
Albulse  Aquae  into  the  Anio  a  few  miles  below 
Tibur.  Servius  incorrectly  describes  the  foun- 
tain as  i7i  Tiburtinis  altis  montibus.  Virg.  7, 
83. — Heyne  ad  loc. 

Albdrnus  mons,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lu- 
cania,  near  the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Ta- 
nager.  It  is  now  commonly  called  Monte  di 
Postiglione,  and  sometimes  Alburno.  Cram.  It. 
2,  316.— Virg.  Geo?:  3,  146. 

Alcathoe,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica,  be- 
cause rebuilt  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops. 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  8. 

Alcimedon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia. 

Alcimus,  a  cape  near  the  entrance  of  Phale- 
rum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus,  perhaps  the 
headland  of  the  promontory  of  Munj'chia. 
Here  was  erected  the  monmnent  in  memory  of 
Themistocles  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
services.  This  name  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  Alimus.  Paus. — Plut. 
— Meurs. — Cram.  Gr. — Clarke,  Trav. 

Alcyonia  palus,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  who  informs  us  that  the 
Bacchic  orgies  were  once  a  year  performed 
upon  its  banks.  When  Nero  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  depth  of  this  pool,  he  is  said  by  the 
same  author  to  have  found  it  unfathomable. 
Clarke,  in  his  travels  found  the  same  notion 
still  prevailing  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias,  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants  be- 
lieve that  nothing  will  swim  on  the  surface  of 
this  pool. 

Alcyontom  mare,  "  that  portion  of  the  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinus  lying  between  the  promontory 
Antirrhium  and  the  Megarean  cosist."  Cravi. 
Gr. 

Alduabis.     Vid.  Lhjhis. 

Alea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Aleus.  It 
had  three  famous  temples,  that  of  Minerva,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana  the  Ephesian.  When  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
were  whipped  in  the  temple.    Paus.  8,  c.  23. 

Aleius  Campus,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
the  rivers  Pyramus  and  Sarus.  Here  it  is  said 
that  Bellerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus, 
and  wandered  over  the  country  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  Hovier,  II.  6,  v.  201. — Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  872. —  Ovid,  in  Ibid.  257. 

Alemania.     Vid.  Alemani,  Part  II. 

Ales.    Vid.  Hales. 

Alesia,  or  Alexia,  a  very  important  town  of 
the  Mandubii  in  Celtic  Gaul,  now  Alise,  in  the  old 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Loze  and  the  Oserain.  Its 
antiquity  extended  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages,  and  Diodorus  refers  its  origin  to  Hercu- 
les. "  Though  there  remains  of  this  town  but 
the  name  of  Alise"  says  D'Anville,  "  it  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Cas- 
sar,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  epoch  of  the 
subjugation  of  Gaul."  Liv. — Cc€s. — Diod. — 
rior.  3,  10. 

ALfisroM,  a  town  and  moimtain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Paus.  8,  c.  10. 

Alex,  a  river  of  the  Brutii,  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  empties  into  that  which 
was  called  the  Siculum  Mare,  between  the  pro- 
montories Leucopetra  on  the  east  and  Hercules 


on  the  west.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  Caeci- 
nus,  and  divides  the  Locri  from  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  though  some  consider  the  Caecinus 
as  i}\(i  boundary.     Strad. — Pausan. —  TJieoc. 

Alexandria,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Egypt 
since  the  accession  of  liie  Ptolemies,  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great  A.  C.  332.  At  first 
it  was  merely  a  military  colony ;  but  so  well 
adapted  was  it  to  the  purposes  oi  commerce,  that 
its  population,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
drians, (i.  e.  foreigners,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
were  Jews,)  and  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
king,  accumulated  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  city  was  founded  to  the  west  ol  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient place,  called  Rhacotis,  which  name  con- 
tinued to  designate  a  part  of  the  new  town. 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  dyke  (called  from  its  length  Hepta-stadMim), 
which  connected  Pharos  with  the  city.  The 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  near  the 
great  harbour,  contained  the  palaces,  with  the 
Museum,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library,  400,000  volumes.  This  building  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  when 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  civil  commotion.  The 
Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  the  rest  of  the 
library,  300,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  when  all  the  heathen 
temples  were  by  his  edict  devoted  to  ruin.  Most 
of  what  had  remained  of  the  invaluable  Alex- 
andrian library  perished.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  usually,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  in  which  Al- 
exandria abounded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lumn, dedicated,  according  to  the  most  received 
accounts,  to  Diocletian  by  a  prefect  called  Pom- 
peius,  or,  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy- 
phered  the  inscription,  to  Adrian  by  the  pre- 
fect Posthumus:  2.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  an  inscription  in  hiero- 
glj'phics.  There  were  originally  tM^o.  3.  The 
relics  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  gates  of  the  Smi  and  Moon, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburbs 
of  the  modern  town  are  covered  with  ruins, 
whose  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
commerce  of  Alexandria  had  three  principal 
branches:  1.  The  commerce  by  land  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  2.  The  commerce  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian  Sea.  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  commerce  Alexandria  shared 
with  other  cities ;  the  African  it  chielly  pos- 
sessed; the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  promoted  the  latter  by  establish- 
ing, on  the  Red  Sea,  the  harbours  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  and  by  forming  the  road  be- 
tween Berenice  and  Coptos.  The  vast  com- 
mercial advantages  of  Alexandria  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
simple  fact  that,  even  when  its  government  was 
the  prey  of  Roman  fraud  and  faction,  its  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  luxury  was  still  unretarded. 
Alexandria  is  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
as  the  seat  of  literature  and  science  than  as  the 
emporium  of  commerce.  Ptolemy  Lagus  was 
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.he  first  protector  of  science  in  Egj'pl.  "  The 
Museum,"  says  Heeren,  (a  learned  academy) 
"  was  fomided,  and  the  first  libraiy  in  Bruchion 
(that  in  the  Serapion  is  of  later  origin),  proba- 
bly under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  PhalerCus. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Museum.  But  what  Academy  of  modern  Eu- 
rope has  accomplished  more  V  Nearly  all  we 
have  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  the  Alex- 
andrian school;  and  how  much  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Museum  and  Serapion'?  The  modern  town, 
called  Scanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  built  upon 
an  accumulation  of  earth  formed  about  the 
Hepta-Stadium.  It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  compared  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  being  less  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its  commerce, 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  D'Anville. 
— Chaussard. — Heeren. — RitsselVs  Egypt. — Cce- 

sar,  B.  C.  112,  &c. II.  A  city  situated  at 

the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Rahemah, 
formed  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  and  repaired 
by  Alexander.  This  city  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  M'hen  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  princes  who  served  the  Persians 
and  Parthians  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
called  Alamundari,  after  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  fall  of 
their  dynasty  in  the  first  age  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan.  The  body  of  Ali,  who  had  been  assassi- 
nated in  Kufa,  was  interred  in  Hira ;  which, 
from  the  sepulchre  of  this  Khalif,  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-Ali.  D'Anxille. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Palus,  probably  Cor- 

ra.     D''Anxille. IV.  A  town  of  Arachosia, 

which  preserves  the  name  of  Scanderie  of  Ar- 
rokhage,  though  otherwise  named  Vaihend. 
D'Anville. V.  Another,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines  and 
Indus.  From  the  silence  of  modern  travellers 
in  regard  to  it,  we  may  infer  that  the  growth 
of  the  place,  if  it  still  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
portion to  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

Indus  and  its  tributaries.     C/umssard. VI. 

AD  Paropamisum,  a  town  founded  by  Alexander 
at  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus,  still  a  place 
of  importance.  The  modern  Qnandahar,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  DAnville  and  Ren- 
nel,   occupies   the    site  of   the    ancient   city. 

CItaussard. VII.    Cata    Isson,   a  town  of 

Syria,  near  Issus,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  and 
south  of  the  Syrioe  Pylae.  It  is  now  called  Al- 
cxandreUa,   or,   by   the   Syrians,    Scanderona. 

D'Anville. VIII.  Oxiana,  a  town  of  Bac- 

triana,  to  the  north-east  of  Bactra.  The  sur- 
name of  Oxiatui,  which  distinguishes  its  indi- 
viduality, according  to  Ptolemy,  authorizes  the 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxus.  D'An- 
ville.  IX.   Troas,  a  town   of  the   Troad, 

which  derived  its  name  from  Lysimaclnis,  as 
a  descendant  of  Alexander,  Under  the  name 
of  Old  Constantinople  it  is  considered  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  Roman 
Itineraries  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Ilium. 
Hence  it  received  from  theRomans  considerable 

immunities.  D'Anville X.  Ultima,  a  town 

built  by  Alexander  upon  the  ruins  of  Cyresclia- 
ta.    The  latter  was  built  by  Cyrus  upon  the 
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laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  Ultinia  answers  in  La- 
tin to  ecrx'^rri,  the  termination  of  Cyreschata. 
Cogend  on  the  Sihon  (laxartes)  answers  to  the 
ancient  Alexandria.     Chausso^rd. 

Alexandrina  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Alexandropolis,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.     Plin.  G,  c.  25. 

Alfaterna.     Vid.  Nuceria. 

Algidum,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Latina;  probably  the  modern  VOsteria 
dell  Aglio.     Strab.  5. 

Algidus  mons,  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  stretched  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban 
mount,  and  is  parallel  to  the  Tusculan  hills, 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  along 
which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  neighbour- 
hood WEis  the  scene  of  numberless  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies  and  the  ^Equi  and 
Volsci.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and  to 
Fortune.  Cram.  It.  2,  ^^—Ovid.  Fast.  6,  721. 
—Hor.  Carm.  Sec.  m.—Liv.  21,  62. 

Alucmon.     Vid.  Haliaxmon. 

Aliartus.     Vid.  Haliartics. 

Alicis,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia. II.  A  tribe 

of  Athens.     Strab. 

AhiFJE,  Alifa,  or  Alipha,  now  Allife,  a  city 
of  Samnium.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  as  being 
in  existence  in  his  time.  It  was  colonized  un- 
der the  triumvirs.     Strab.  5. — Front,  de  Col. 

ALIL.EI,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alinda,  a  town  of  Caria.     Arrian. 

Aliphera,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Al- 
pheus,  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position. 
After  the  building  of  Megalopolis  the  Elians 
got  possession  of  Aliphera,  which  they  retained 
till  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philip,  in  the 
Social  War.  The  modern  Nevoritza  corre- 
sponds, probably,  to  the  ancient  Aliphera.  Pans. 
Arcad. — Polyb . — Liv . 

Allia,  a  small  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  descending  from  the  Crustumine  hills, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  stream  on  which 
the  Romans  suffered  their  first  great  defeat, 
when  the  Gauls  were  on  their  march,  under 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  Via  Sal  aria,  about  11 
miles  from  Rome ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  is  still  said  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  historian.  The  Dies  Alliensis  was,  from 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Republic,  consi- 
dered as  a  day  of  evil  omen. 

"  Ha:c  est  in  fastis  cui  dat  gravis  allia  nomen." 
Ovid. — Liv.  5,  37. — Dice.  7. 

At,i/jbroges,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  call- 
ed Savoy  and  Dauphin e,  between  the  rivers 
Isaro  and  Rhone,  and  the  lake  Lemanus,  lake  of 
Geneva ;  having  the  Sequani  on  the  north  ;  on 
the  east  the  Nantuates,  the  Veragri,  and  the 
Centrones  ;  on  the  south,  the  Helvii  and  Valau- 
ni ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ambassi  and  Segusia- 
ni.  The  Romans  destroyed  iheir  city  because 
they  had  assisted  Annibal.  Their  ambassadors 
were  allured  by  great  promises  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  against  his  country,  but  dis- 
covered the  plot.  Dio. — Strab.  4. —  Tacit.  1. 
Hist.  c.  66.—Sallust.  in  Jug.  bell.  DAnville 
observes,  that "  the  most  considerable  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  formed  the  city 
of  Vienna  or  Vienne,  which  was  the  capital  of 
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a  great  people  before  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
a  proviace."  They  are  also  described  as  a  scat- 
tered people,  perjusa  gens  montibus ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  their  successors,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Dauphiny,  have  fewer  cities  than  any 
other  people  of  I'rance. 

Allotriges,  a  nation  on  the  southern  parts 
of  fcJpain.     Strab. 

Alaia,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  by  some  suppos- 
ed ihe  modern  Arbia.  This  river  is  much  more 
celebrated  for  the  battle  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  fought  there  between  the  Tuscan 
Guelphs  and  GJiibelines,  and  in  which  the  form- 
er were  defeated  wiih  prodigious  slaughter, 
than  from  any  report  coming  down  from  an- 
tiquity.    Arvt.  Iter.  Ammirat. 

Almo,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tiber  near  Rome.  This  river  is  much  referred 
to  by  the  poets,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  whose  image  underwent  an 
annual  ablution  in  its  waters  on  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  April,  (i.  e.  25th  March.) 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  331.— Claud.  15,  119.— Val. 
Flac.  8,  ^d.-Sil.  It.  8,  363. 

Alone,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Marseilles,  not  far 
from  Alicant.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance and  the  excellent  quality  of  salt  which  it 
produced,  and  which,  till  recently,  it  continued 
to  produce.  It  is  now  called  Chiardamar ;  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Moors  was  Tudemir. 
Mel.—Steph.  Byzant.—  Voss.  Obs.  ad  Mel. 
There  were  many  other  insignificant  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Alope.  There  were  many  towns  in  Greece 
of  this  name.  One  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Alitrope  mentioned  by  Scylax. 
Horn. — Strab.  Another  of  the  Locri  Ozolee. 
Strai).   And  a  third  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.   Strai. 

Alopege,  I.  an  island  in  the  Palus  Meeotis 

StraJ). II.  Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

phorus.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. III.  Another  in  the 

./Egean  Sea,  opposite  Smyrna.  Id.  5,  c.  31. 
»  Alope  cEs,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Pisistratidae.  Socrates  andAristides 
were  born  there,  ^schin.  contra.  Timarch. — 
Eerodot.  5,  c.  64. 

Alos,  or  Halos,  called  Phthioticum  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Locris.  It  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  there  the 
army  destined  for  the  defence  of  Greece  against 
Xerxes  disembarked.  The  Amphyssus  flowed 
just  under  its  walls.  There  are  said  to  be  still 
a  few  remains  of  this  ancient  town.  Herod. — 
Strab. — Demosth. — Crojm.  Gr. 

Alpentjs,  the  capital  of  Locris,  south  of 
Thermopylae.  Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  &c.  From 
this  place  Leonidas  obtained  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  his  little  army.  iEschines  calls  it  Al- 
ponus. 

Alpes,  the  great  mountain  range  of  Europe, 
connected  by  its  branches  with  all  the  middle 
and  southern  chains  of  that  continent.  They 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the  concave 
side  towards  Italy,  they  terminate,  after  a  course 
of  almost  700  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  ancient  Absyrtides,  merging  there  and 
a  little  to  the  north  m  the  branches  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 


the  mountains  of  Greece.  Till  the  time  of  the 
emperors  the  Romans  were  but  liiile  acquainted 
with  the  Alps,  but  the  various  roads  which  were 
then  opened  through  their  accessible  passes 
rendered  them  more  familiar  to  the  citizens. 
The  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into,  1st.  the 
Alpes  MARiTiMiE,  Littoreas  or  Ligasticae,  de- 
rivmg  their  name  from  their  proximity  to  the 
sea,  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  province  of  Liguria. 
This  elevation  commences  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Var,  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  far  from 
w^hich  the  branch  which  constitutes  the  Appe- 
nines  diverges  from  it.  It  separates  Liguria 
from  Narbonensis  Secunda,  the  southern  part  of 
Gallia  Provincia,  now  Provence^  and  reaches  as 
far  as  the  Mons  Vesulus,  Mo-nte  Viso,  at  the 
source  of  the  Po,  upon  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  smnmit  of  the  Alpes  Maritimse 
marked  the  limit  between  Gaul  and  Italy,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  trophy,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Gallic  tribes  subdued  by 
him.  It  was  the  earliest  passage  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  by  which  Caesar  entered  Italy 
before  engaging  in  the  civil  war.  La  Tur- 
bia  now  occupies  the  site  upon  which  Augustus 
erected  his  trophy.  2d.  The  Alpes  Cotti^e. 
now  mount  Gene\Te,  extending  from  the  mons 
Vesulus  to  mount  Cenis,  between  that  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  which  is  Piedmont  now,  and 
the  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  which  is  now 
Dauphimj.  The  name  of  this  division  of  the 
Alps  WELS  derived  from  Cottius,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tain Alpine  tribes  in  those  regions,  over  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prefecture  by  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  allowed  him  to  rule  over  them 
as  sovereign.  The  Alpes  Cottiae  did  not  be- 
come completely  a  Roman  dependency  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  3d.  The  Alpes 
GRAiffi,  by  the  modem  department  of  Isere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme,  separating  Sa- 
voy also  on  the  west,  from  Piedmont,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Aouste  on  the  east.  4th.  The  Alpes 
PENNIN-.5;,  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  The 
north-east  extremit}-  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  take  their  rise,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  from  the  Le- 
pontii,  who  were  scattered  among  them.  The 
Alpes  Penninas  separated  the  Valms,  Vallis 
Pennina  on  the  north,  from  the  Milanese  upon 
the  south,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  mons 
Adula,  the  modern  ,S^.  Gotherd.  The  Lepon- 
tine range  runs  through  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  and  originates  the  Jura  cham.  5th. 
The  Alpes  Rh.eti«,  or  the  Tridentine  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Adula  group  to  mount 
Brenner  in  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates,  in 
part,  from  Vindelicia.  6th.  The  Alpes  Nori- 
CE,  from  mount  Brenner  to  moimt  Glockner, 
and  the  sources  of  the  river  Piave.  This  is  a 
German  branch,  and  scarcely  relates  to  Italian 
geography,  passing  betu'een  Carinthia  and  No- 
ricum,  and  ending  in  the  mo7is  Ccfivs.  which 
connects  it  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Carpathian  hills.  7th.  The  Carxic  Alps, 
between  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  branching  to- 
wards the  south,  and  continuing  in  a  south-ea.st 
direction  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the  Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Claudius  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia.  8th.  The  Alpes  Jvujb, 
which,  running  south-east  along  the  Save  as  the 
Camic  Alps  accompany  the  line  of  the  Drave, 
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are  lost  at  last  in  the  Albius  mons,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Illyricum,  about  the  springs  of  the 
Kulpa,  the  ancient  Colapis,  near  ^mona  or 
Lay  bach.  Other  parts  of  the  Alps  were  distin- 
guished by  particular  names;  as  the  Suabian 
Alps,  which  unite  the  chain  with  the  Hunga- 
rian range.  According  to  Justin,  the  first  who 
penetrated  these  mighty  barriers,  after  the  fa- 
bulous passage  of  Hercules,  were  the  Gauls,  in 
iheir  early  migrations.  An  infinite  number  of 
these  people  occupied  the  Alpine  regions  long 
before  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
their  several  passes ;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  settlements  the  Alps  remained  inviolate 
till  the  memorable  passage  of  Annibal,  which 
admiration  has  converted  into  a  fable.  The 
passes  kno\^Ti  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  at 
three  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Germany.  Those  through  France  were,  1st. 
by  the  Ligurian  coast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  numerous  bodies;  an- 
other over  the  Ginevre  into  Lombardy,  by  which 
Charles  the  Eighth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
was  called  the  Roman  way,  as  being  the  tho- 
roughfare from  Rome  to  France ;  and  the  third 
over  mount  Cenis,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
army  of  Annibal  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
once  to  AoiLst,  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria, 
and  Lombardy.  Through  Germany,  the  pas- 
sages were  by  the  Valtoline,  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
the  Tyrol,  by  way  of  Inspruck  and  Trent,  over 
the  Rhaetian  Alps.  In  modern  times  the  passes 
through  this  vast  elevation  were  long  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal  roads  are  over  the 
St.  Gotherd,  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  Simplon. 
The  average  height  of  the  summits  of  this  lofty 
region  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet ;  and  after 
7,000  or  8,000  commences  a  region  of  perpe- 
tual ice.  Above  an  elevation  of  10,800  feet  the 
ice  no  longer  appears,  but  from  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
says  Malte-Brun,  "  is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tains ;  and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is 
not  less  than  1800  feet  in  depth."  Cram.  Jt. — 
Mel. — Danv . — Plin. — Liv . — Amm. — Marcel.  — 
Suet. — Heylin.  Cosm. — Malte-Brun. 

Alpheus,  now  AlpJieo,  a  river  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Tegea,)  near  the  .town  of  Phylace. 
The  same  spring  supplies  tlie  Eurotas,  which 
mingles  with  the  Alpheus,  and  flows  with  it  for 
a  short  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  Alpheus  emerges  again 
at  a  place  called  Pegse,  the  sources,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Megalopolis,  and  passing  by  Leuctra  in 
Arcadia  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  touches  the 
borders  of  Elis,  where  it  receives  its  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Ladon.  Here  it  turns  almost  directly 
west,  and  winding  past  Olympia,  after  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea ;  after 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  poets  to  shew  itself  again 
near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  Arethusa.  St.rab. —  Virg. — Paus. — 
Mosch.  Id. — Dionys.  Perieg.  285.  Vid.  Are- 
thusa, Part  III. 

Alpis,  a  small  river  rising  in  the  Rhcetian 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Alsa,  now  the  Ausa,  according  to  D'An- 
ville  a  river  of  Camiola.  Constantine  was 
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slain  in  battle  on  its  banks,  by  Constans  his 

brother.    Plin.  17, 18. 

Alsium,  an  ancient  to-wn  of  Hetruria,  the 
origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi.  Its 
precise  site  was  a  spot  called  Statua,  near  Palo. 
Dion.  Hal. — D'Anville. — Cram.  An.  Italy. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.     Paus.  7,  c.  27. 

Altinum,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Martial.  14.  ep. 
25. — Plin.  3,  c.  18.  This  town  is  first  men- 
tioned by  V.  Paterculus,  and  the  period  of  its 
founding  is  unknown.  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  the  villas  of  the  rich,  and  present- 
ed an  appearance  so  picturesque  that  it  was 
compared  to  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Baiaj 
of  Campania  by  the  later  writers  of  the  empire. 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  known,  but  the  tower 
of  Altino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silis,  near  its 
mouth,  is  considered  by  D'Anville  as  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  town.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Ravenna. 
Plin.  3,  18.—Strab.—  Tac.—Mel.  2,  i.—  VelL 
Pater.  2,  76. 

Altis.     Vid.  Olympia. 

Aluntum,  now  'Alontio,  a  to^wTi  of  Sicily. 
Plin.  5,  c.  8. — Cic.  in  Verr.  4 — D^AnviUe. 
Dionys.  Hal.  mentions  a  lovm  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  village  of 
S.  Filadelfo  near  ^tna,  as  ancient  as  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Aluta,  a  river  of  Dacia,  rising  in  that  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  liesbetween 
Moldavia  and  Austria,  and  flowing  through  the 
same  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Trans}''lva- 
nia  and  Wallachia,  to  empty  into  the  Danube 
(after  passing  near  Hermanstadt  in  the  former 
province)  at  Nicopolis.  Its  course  to  where  it 
passes  the  mountains  lies  in  the  ancient  Dacia, 
and  afterwards  in  Moesia.  The  modern  name, 
the  Olt,  bears  still  some  analogy  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  antiquity.     D'Anville. 

Alyba,  a  country  near  Mysia.    Homer.  II.  2. 

Alyssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters* 
could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Paus.  8,  c.  19. 

Alyzia,  atownof  Acarnania,  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  the  Echi- 
nades.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  16,  ep.  2. 

Amaltheum,  a  public  place  which  Atticus 
had  opened  in  his  country-house,  called  Amal- 
thea,  in  Epirus,  and  provided  with  eveiy  thing 
which  could  furnish  entertainment  and  convey 
instruction.     Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  ep.  13. 

Amanic^  Pyljs.     Vid.  Amanus. 

Amantia,  a  town  of  Illyria,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Epirus,  and  belonging  to  the  territoiy 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  greatest  extent  of  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Abantes  of  Phocis, 
on  their  return  after  the  Trojan  war,  erected 
this  city,  which  they  called  Abantia;  and  that 
thisname  was  changed,  many  years  afterwards, 
into  Amantia.  The  inhabitants  took  part  with 
Csesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  their  city  was  then 
considered  asof  considerable  importance.  The 
latest  account  of  this  place  by  an  ancient  wri- 
ter, is  that  of  Hierocles  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. It  is  said  that  a  part  of  its  ruins  remain 
near  the  village  of  Nivitza,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Aous,  now  the  Voioussa.  Paus. — I/tjcoph. — 
Cic. — C(r.s. 

Amanus,  a  mountain  separating  Syria  from 
Cilicia.    It  is  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  and  ex- 
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tends  from  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Arme- 
nia Minor,  to  the  Syrise  Pylae,  the  Gates  of  Sy- 
ria, on  the  Sinus  Issicus.  Above  these  are  the 
Amanicce  Pylcc^  through  which  defile  Darius 
entered  Cilicia.  D'Anville  calls  the  Amanus 
the  Al-Lucan.     Strab. — Plin. 

Amardi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
taias  at  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the 
river  Amardus.  Vossius  supposed  that  the  Per- 
sians used  that  name  in  general,  to  signify  any 
lawless  people  who  lived  a  predatory  life ;  and 
D'Anville  observes  that  they  inhabited  the  coun- 
try which  afterwards  harboured  the  famous  as- 
sassins. Mela. — Voss.  Obs.  ad  Mela — D'An- 
ville. 

Amardus,  a  river  of  Media,  now  the  Kezil 
Ozein.  It  rises  near  the  base  of  the  Orontes 
mountains,  and  pierces  the  high  range  that  lines 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  Pliny,  6,  13. 

Amarynthus,  a  village  of  Eubcea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynthia. — Euboea  is  sometimes 
called  Amarynthus.    Paus.  1,  c.  31. 

Amas,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.     Paus.  3. 

Amasenus,  a  river  flowing  through  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  and  said  to  have  a  principal  efiect 
in  causmg  them.     Virg.  jEn. — Strab. 

Amasu,  a  principal  city  of  Pontus  on  the 
Iris,  about  the  centre  of  the  province  north  and 
south.  Strabo,  who  was  born  there,  describes 
it  as  built  in  the  valley  lying  between  the  Lycus 
and  the  Iris,  which  unite  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  town.     Strab. — Plin. 

Amastris,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  Catull.  Most  probably  the  Sesamus 
of  Homer.  It  took  the  name  of  Amastris  at  a 
late  period,  in  honour  of  the  niece  of  Darius 
Codomanus.  It  was  remarked  for  its  beauty 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.     Strab. — Plin. 

AMATmjs,  I.  Limmedon  antica,  according  to 
D'Anville,  a  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  particularly  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus. The  island  is  sometimes  called  Amathu- 
sia,  a  name  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  place.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  51. — Ptol. 
5,  c.  14. — —II.  A  fortress  at  the  head  of  the 
Campus  Magnus,  east  of  Jordan,  the  site  of  the 
modern  Asselt.  Here  was  established  by  Ga- 
binius,  proconsul  of  Syria,  one  of  the  five  juri- 
dical conventions  of  Judea.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  strength.    Jos. 

Amaxia,  or  Amaxita,  a  place  of  Cilicia, 
abounding  with  wood  fit  for  building  ships, 
Plin.  5,  c.  9.— Strab.  14. 

Amazonia.     Vid.  Amazones,  Part  III. 

Amazonium,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  iEdui.  Ccbs.  bell.  G.  1,  c. 
11.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  in  which 
they  dwelt  is  Bresse,  in  the  department  de 
L'Ain.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  Allo- 
broges,  the  Edui,  and  the  Helvetii ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  they  attempted  settlements  in  Italy 
as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Tarquins.    Liv.  5,  34. 

Ambenus,  a  mountain  of  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  Euxine,  near  Ophiusa.  Place.  6,  v. 
85. 

Ambianum,  a  town  of  Belgium,  now  Amiens, 
Its  inhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Caesar. 
Cas.  bell.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Ambiatinum,  a  village  of  Germany,  where  the 


emperor    Caligula   was    born.      Sueton,    in 
Cat.  8. 

Ambracia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Arachthus,  near  the  gulf  lo  which  it  gives 
its  name.  The  period  at  which  ii  was  founded 
is  unknown ;  but  it  did  not  rise  lo  great  import- 
ance till  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  colony  about 
650  years  B.C.  lis  early  forms  of  government 
were  various ;  but  about  the  time  of  ihe  Persian 
war  it  had  taken  its  place  among  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  smaller  republics.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  ir  took  an  aciive  part,  and  was 
distinguished  for  its  frequent  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  extend  its  autliority  by  conquest  and 
territorial  acquisition.  When  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  Am- 
bracia appears  to  have  been  deprived  by  him  of 
its  independence ;  soon  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  who  made  it  the  royal 
residence,  and  enriched  and  adorned  it  at  a  great 
expense.  It  was  always  remarkable  for  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
Thucydides  observes  that  no  people  of  Greece, 
in  all  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sustained,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  so  great  and  universal  a 
slaughter  as  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpse.  Many 
years  afterwards  they  distinguished  themselves 
in  a  siege  which  they  sustained  against  the  Ro- 
mans with  imequalled  perseverance.  Augustus 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and 
Ambracia  speedily  fell  into  decay ;  so  that  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
Cantacuzenus  and  Acropolita,  the  town  of  Aria 
appears  to  have  already  arisen  on  its  site.  Di- 
onys.  Hal. — Herodot. —  TJiuc. — Liv. — Polyb. — 
Cram.. 

AMBRAcros  SINUS,  a  gulf  or  bay  of  that  part 
of  the  Ionian  which  was  called  the  Sicilian  sea, 
lying  between  Epirus  on  the  north  and  Acar- 
nania  on  the  south.  At  its  mouth  it  is  but 
about  5-8  of  a  mile  in  width,  but,  expanding  in- 
land, it  extends  about  12  miles,  making  a  circuit 
of  36  miles.  The  name  of  Ambracius  was  ap- 
plied to  this  basin  as  early  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus, or  the  writer  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him.     Polyb.  5,  &^.— Strab.  7,  325.— Cra7?i.  Gr. 

Ambrones,  certain  nations  of  Gaul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea, 
and  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  They 
were  conquered  by  Marius.     Pint,  in  Mario. 

Ambryssus,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  mountain  Parnassus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Corinthians.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Paus. — Cram. 

Amenanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
iEtna,  now  GtiidiccUo.     Strab.  5. 

Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria.  This  town,  now 
the  inconsiderable  village  of  Amelia,  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  of  Umbria.  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicus  have  in  different 
manners  celebrated  this  place,  and  secured  it  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ros- 
cius,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than 
Rome.  Strab. — Cic.  pro  Ros. —  Virg.  Georg. 
I,  462.— Plin.  3,  14. 

Amestratus,  a  to^^m  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded,  at  last,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Polyb.  1,  c.  24. 

Amida,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and 
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taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  Ammian.  10. 
It  siood  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  Tigris, 
bordering  on  the  Armenian  territory,  as  that 
territory  stood  curtailed  m  the  middle  ages  by 
the  extension  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  It 
is  the  modern  Kara  Amid,  in  the  district  of 
Diar-Bekir.  It  was  called  Constantia  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and  has  probably  had 
many  other  names.     D'Anville. 

Amilos,  or  Aaiilus,  I.  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  WEish  themselves  by 

moonshine.     Plin,  8,  c.  1. II.  A  town  of 

Arcadia.     Paus.  in  Arcad. 

Aminei,  I.  a  people  of  Campania,  who  oc- 
cupied, according  to  Macrobius,  the  territory 
subsequently  the  Falernian.  Virgil,  however, 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Falernian  and 
Aminean  vines ;  and  Martorelli  places  both  the 
Aminean  and  Falernian  liills  above  Naples,  to- 
wards Puteoli.  Those  who  attribute  to  the 
Thessalians  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Italy  consider  the  Aminei  of  Thessalian  ori- 
gin.    Virg.  Geo.  2,  95. — Heyne,  ad  loc. — Ma- 

crob.  Sat.  2,  16. — Martorell.  I.  Fenici,  &c. 

II.  A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Amseus,  or  Amsenxjs  sinus,  a  bay  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  on  the  Pontic  coast.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  this  bay  on  the 
north,  and  a  similar  inroad  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
on  the  south,  give  to  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  the  character  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  form  and  name  of  a  peninsula.  Strab. 
— Plin. — Cram. 

Ardsu,  the  river  Ems.  D'Anville  writes 
Amisus. 

Amisus,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the 
Halys,  "a  Greek  city,"  says  D'Anville,  "but 
which,  subjected  in  the  sequel  to  the  kings  of 
Pontus,  was  aggrandised  by  Mithridates  with  a 
quarter  called  from  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
Eupatoria ;  and  Samsoun,  as  it  is  now  called, 
preserves  the  ancient  site."    D^Anville. 

Amiternttm,  "  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
near  Vittorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquila,  was  a  Sabine  city  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  successively  a 
prsefectura  and  a  colony,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Frontinns  and  several  inscriptions.  In  Ptole- 
my's time.  Amiternum  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini."  Cra- 
mer^ s  It. 

Ammon.     Vid  Hammon. 

Ammonii,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyi^tians  and  Ethio- 
pians. Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des- 
cended. The  modern  Lantriah  probably  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ammonia.  D'Anville. — 
Herodot.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Ammonis  promontortum,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  the  north 
of  Thena.     Stroh.  83-1 

Ammovitis,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  oc- 
cupied by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the 
name.  The  principal  city  was  called  Ammon, 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon, 
before  the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to 
it.     D'Anville. 

Amnias,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  Appian.  de  bell. 
Mithr. 

Amnisus,  the  port  of  Gnossus,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  riverof  the  same  name,  near 
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which  Lucina  had  a  temple.  The  n)Tnphs  of 
the  place  were  called  Amnisiades.     Callim. 

Amorgos,  now  Aviorgo,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Neixos.  It 
contained  three  toAvns,  named  Arcesine,  JEgia.- 
lus,  and  Miaoa.  Mkioa  was  the  birth-place  of 
Simonides,  an  Iambic  poet  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo  and  others,  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  pe- 
culiar linen  dress  manufactured  in  the  island. 
Crar/i. — Strab. 

Amorium,  near  the  Sangarius  in  Galatia, 
was  a  considerable  city  when  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Caliph  Motasem,    A.  D.  837. 

AMORRHffii,  or  Amorites.     Vid  Amorrhitis. 

Amorrhitis,  the  country  of  the  Amorrhsei, 
in  Persea  of  Judea,  situate,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  between  three  rivers,  the  Arnon  on  the 
south,  the  Jabok  on  the  north,  and  the  Jordan 
on  the  west. 

Ampelus,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  Soronaic  and  Singitic 
gulfs.    Pliny  calls  it  the  Soronean  promontory. 

Herod.  7,  122. — Liv.    31,  45. II.  Another, 

of  Crete,  now  Cape  Sacro.  Pliny  assigns  to 
Crete  a  town  of  that  name ;  and  there  are,  in 
fact  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Sacro  and  the  promontory.     Cram. III  A 

promontory  of  Samos.  Also  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains that  crossed  that  island.    SlraJ). 

Ampelusia,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.    Plin. — Mela,  4.  c.  5  and  6. 

Amphaxitis,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
province  Mygdonia.  It  was  situated  near  the 
Axius,  and  on  its  left  bank,  since  Strabo,  in  the 
Epit.  states  that  the  Axitis  separated  Bottiaea 
from  Amphaxitis.     Cram. 

Amphea,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.    Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

AMPfflARAi  PONS,  I.   a   foimtain  and  baths 

named  after  Amphiaraus,  near  his  temple 

II.  Templum,  was  12  stadia  from  Oropus,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus 
was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  reputation. 
It  was  consulted  by  Croesus,  also  by  Mardoni- 
us.  Livy  spea.ks  of  the  temple  of  Amphilochus 
near  Oropus;  meaning,  probably,that  of  Amphi- 
araus. But  it  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that 
Amphilochus  shared  the  honours  paid  to  the  lat- 
ter. Cram.— Herod.  1.  48 ;  8,  134.— Lt^.  42,  27. 

AMPHiCiEA,  or  Amphiclea,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
sixty  stadia  from  Lilaea.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  been  changed,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
t}^ons,  to  Ophitea ;  but  the  former  appellation  is 
always  employed  by  historians.  Herodotus 
says  Amphicaea  was  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Its  site  is  commonly  supposed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Dadi^  a  populous  Greek  town 
standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus.    Cram. — Paus. — Herod.  8,  33. 

AMPmcLEA.     Vid.  Amphiccra. 

Amphigenia,  a  town  which,  according  to 
Homer,  belonged  to  Nestor,  was  assigned  by 
some  critics  to  Messenia,  by  some  to  Triphylia. 
It  was  situated  near  the  river  Hypsoeis,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  Latona.'  Cram.  IL—B-  593. 
—Strab. 

AMPmLOCHU.     Vid.  Argos. 

Amphipolis,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian  colony 
under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the  ancien 
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inhabitants,  called  Edonians,  from  the  country, 
and  built  a  city,  which  they  called  Amphipolis, 
1.  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all  sides,  because  the 
Strymon  flowed  all  around  it.  It  has  been  also 
called  Acra,  Strymon,  Myrica,  Eion,  and  the 
town  of  Mars.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  Thu- 
cyd.  4,  c.  102,  &iC.~Herodot.  5,  c.  126,  1.  7.  c. 
lU.—Diod.  11,  12,  &c.— C.  Nep.  in  Cim.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Brasidas.  Many 
circumstances  combine,  besides  its  own  import- 
ance, to  render  the  name  of  Amphipolis  inte- 
resting. The  loss  of  this  place  to  the  Athenians 
caused  the  banishment  of  Thucydides  ;  and  the 
loss  of  Brasidas  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  b}'- 
the  death  of  Cleon,  a  cause  of  scarcely  less  con- 
gratulations to  Athens.  The  Amphipolitans  from 
this  time  chose  to  remain  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Athenians  never  regained  their 
authority  among  them.  When  the  Romans 
spread  their  empire  over  these  regions,  Amphi- 
polis constituted  the  chief  place  of  the  conquer- 
ed territory.  Its  ruins  are  discernible  near  a 
spot  called  Jenikevi.  "  The  position  of  Amphi- 
polis is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece. 
It  stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Strymonic  gulf,  and  it  commands 
the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains. 
The  Strymon,  after  emerging  from  a  large  lake, 
makes  a  half  circuit  in  a  deep  gorge  round  the 
hill  of  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  crosses  a 
plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  to  the 
sea."     Leake. —  Thuc. — Demosth. 

AMPmssA,  or  Issa,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutii  on 

the  east  coast. II.  A  town  of  the  Locri 

Ozolse,  at  the  head  of  the  Crissasan  gulf.  This 
city  was  destroyed  after  the  Persian  war  by  or- 
der of  the  Amphictyons,  for  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Crissa  and  cultivating  its  fields  which  were 
sacred.  Amphissa  was  but  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Delphi.  Its  citadel  or  acropolis  still 
remains  near  the  modern  town  of  Salona,  "clos- 
ing up  the  great  Crissasan  plain,  through  which 
a  defile  leads  towards  the  Cephissus  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae."  HugJies. — Paus. — 
Plin.  4,  2. — Cram. 

AMPmssENE,  a  country  of  Armenia. 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  god  has  been  called  Ampkryssius, 
and  his  priestess  Amphryssia.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  bSO. —Liican.  6,  v.  S61.--Virg.  G.  3,  v.  2. 
JEn.  6,  V.  398. 

Ampsaga,  a  river  of  Numidia,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tucca,  and  sepa- 
rates Numidia  from  Mauretania.  It  is  now  the 
Suffegmar,  a  river  of  Algiers.     Mela,  1,  6,  2. 

Amsancti,  lacus  et  vallis,  a  lake  and  val- 
ley in  Samnium,  by  which  Virgil  represents 
the  fury  descending  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Some  antiquaries  have  confounded  this  spot 
with  the  lake  of  Cutilias ;  but  Servius  distinct- 
ly tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country 
of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero 
and  Pliny.  The  latter  writer  mentions  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake,  of  which  a  good  description 
is  given  by  Romanelli.  Cram.  It.  2,  251. — 
jEn.  7,  563.— Cic.  de  Div.  I.— Plin.  2,  93. 

Part  1.— D 


Amyci  portus,  a  place  in  Pontus,  famous 
for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebryces. 
His  tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  Avhose 
boughs,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board 
a  ship,  caused  uncommon  dissentions  among 
the  sailors.     Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Arrian. 

AMYCL.E,  I.  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieta 
and  Tarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strict 
followers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  They  were  kill- 
ed by  serpents,  which  they  thought  impious  to 
destroy,  though  in  their  own  defence.  Plin.  8, 
c.  29.  Once  a  report  prevailed  in  Amyclae  thai, 
the  enemies  were  coming  to  storm  it;  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  made  a  law,  that  forbade 
such  a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when  the  ene- 
my really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epi- 
thet of  tacitcB  has  been  given  to  Amyclae.   Virg. 

Mn.  10,  V.  ^^.—Syl.  8,  v.  529. II.  A  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  born  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyclae  us, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  there,  sur- 
rounded with  delightful  groves.  Pans,.  3,  c.  18. 
—Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  223.— 5?ra^.  8.— Hr«-.  G.  3, 
V.  345. — Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5.  The  ruins 
of  this  place  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Laconia. 

AivrifDON,  a  city  of  Pasonia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  2.     Vid.  Part  III. 

ANAcroM,  a  moimtain  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  the  Anaces,  in  Attica.     Poly  mi.  1,  c.  21. 

Anactoria  and  Anactorium,  I.  a  town  of 
Acarnania,  situated  on  a  low  neck  of  land  op- 
posite to  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  empo- 
rium. The  present  site  is  now  called  Punta, 
which  many  antiquaries  have  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  Actium.  Anactoritmi  was  cofonized 
jointly  by  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  of  whom  afterwards  obtained  sole  pos- 
session of  the  settlement  by  unfair  means. 
They  were  subsequently  ejected  by  the  Acarna- 
nians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians.  Augustus  carried  the  in- 
habitants to  the  city  of  Nicopolis  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.     Strab.  10.— TM/cyd.  1,  c.  55. 

Plin.  4,  c.  1,  1.  5,  c.  29. II.  An  ancient 

name  of  Miletus. 

ANACTORrus  SINUS,  uow  the  bay  of  Prevesa, 
on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought. 

Anagnia,  now  Anagni,  the  principal  city  of 
the  Hernici.  Here  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  Avas  convened.  Virgil  styles  it  "  dives," 
and  Strabo  terms  it  "an  important  city."  In 
its  last  war  with  Rome  its  owti  laws  were  set 
aside,  and  it  received  in  exchange  the  Roman 
code ;  justice  being  administered  by  a  deputy  of 
the  praetor.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  prcE- 
fectura.  Cicero  terms  it  municipiv.m  flrnalis- 
simmm.  It  was  colonized  bv  Drusus.  Crnm.  It. 
2,  79.— Li?;.  9,  43.— .Ew.  7,  &S\.—Stwh.  5.— 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  and  Mil  \.—Fravf.  dc  Col. 

Anamanni,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ananos,  An  am  ones, 
and  even  Andres.  They  occupied  a  small  dis- 
trict, intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  Appenines.     Cram.. — Polyb. 

Anaphe,  an  island  that  rose  out  of  the  Cre- 
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tan  sea,  and  received  this  name  from  the  Argo- 
nauts, who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly 
saw  the  new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Anaphams.     Apollonius. 

Anaphlystus,  now  Anaphiso,  a4own  of  Attica 
of  some  note,  with  a  harbour  and  ibrtifications. 

Anapus,  I.  a  river  of  Acarnania,  wliich  emp- 
ties into  the  Achelous.  Crarn. II.  Of  Si- 
cily, near  Syracuse. 

Anartes,  a  j)eople  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  territory,  answering  to  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, bordered  on  the  Tibiscus,  now  the  T/ie- 
iss.     Cces.  B.  G.  6,  25. 

Anas,  now  the  Guadiana,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Tarraconensis,  and,  after  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction  past  Metallinum  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  turns  to  the  south  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  the  bomidary  Between 
that  part  of  L.usitania  which  was  called  Cu- 
neus,  and  Bsetica.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  is  lost 
in  marshes,  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stream,  after  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
re-appearing,  it  continues  its  course  to  the  At- 
lantic.    Plin.  3,  1. 

Anatolia,  a  name  used  to  designate  that 
part  of  Asia  vulgarly  known  as  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  commonly  met  with  under  the  corrupted  form 
of  Natolia.  Under  the  lower  empire,  this  coun- 
try was  divided  into  prefectures,  called  Themata; 
and  we  find  a  7%ema  Anatolicum,  (from  dvaroXn^ 
the  east,)[.  e.  easterly  from  Constantinople,  the 
imperial  residence.  The  Turks  retain  the  form 
Anadoli,  which,  as  applied  to  one  of  their  pa- 
ehalics,  does  not  quite  fill  up  the  space  within 
the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.     D'Anville. 

Anaurus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.     Callim  in  Dian. II.     A  river 

of  Troas,  near  Ida.     Coluth. 

Ancalites,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Trinobantes.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  5.  c.  21. 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Anchesmius  had  a  statue. 

Anchiale,  and  ANcmALA,  a  city  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  day.     Strad.  lA.—Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Anchisia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Pans.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anchoe,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephi- 
cus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Ancon,  and  Amcona,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
built  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow  {<'^yx""')j  o^  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Near  this  place  is  the 
famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
by  angels,  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judaea, 
where  it  was  a  cotta.ge,  inhabited  by  the  virgin 
Mary.  The  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
often  brought  100,000  pilgrims  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Although  Strabo  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  Ancona  to  Syrncnsan  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Dionysius,  still  it  is  probable  the  place 
is  of  greater  antiquity,  as  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Umbri,  and  Pliny  to  the  Sicu- 
li.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importance,  i 
Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Italicus.  Ac- 1 
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cording  to  Catullus,  Venus  was  the  favourite 
deity  of  the  place.  Cram. — Strab.  5. — CatulL 
36.— Plin.  3.  c.  13,-LMcan.  2.  v,  402.— iteZ.  8, 
V.  437. 

Ancyra,  a  town  of  Galatia  among  the  Tec- 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  ot  Phrygia, 
Both  accounts  are,  in  fact,  true ;  the  error  lies 
in  not  distmguishing  between  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, when  Ancyra  was  a  town  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arrian  wrote, 
when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the  name  of 
Galatia  from  the  Gauls  who  occupied  it  about 
250  B.  C.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Q.. 
Curtius  and  Arrian,  Alexander  marched  trom 
Gordium  to  Ancyra  ;  so  that  the  account  of  the 
former  writer,- who  represents  him  as  entering 
Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  must  have 
passed  to  the  right  of  that  region,  since  he  ad- 
vanced by  Ancyra  to  Cappadocia.  Ancyra  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  Augustus,  and  the 
modern  Angoura  still  preserves  a  magnificent 
inscription,  reciting  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  It  was  near  this  city 
that  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner  by  Timour, 
Cliaussard. — D'Anville. —  Q.  Curt. — Arrian. 

Ancyra,  a  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  west  of 
Agrigentum,  on  the  Halycus,  above  Heraclea, 
which  stood  at  its  mouth. 

Andania,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  Arca- 
dian frontier,  a  capital  city  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Heraclidse.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed 
its  ruins  between  Saliona  and  Krano.     Cram. 

Andecavi,  and  Andegavi.     Vid.  Andes. 

Andes,  I.  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  to 
the  north  of  the  Ligeris.  The  Meduana  flows 
through  their  territory,  and  near  its  mouth 
stands  Juliomagus,  the  capital.  Their  territory 
is  the  modern  Anjou.  The  name  is  otherwise 
Andecavi    and    Andegavi.     D'Anville. — Cces. 

2,  Bell.   Gall.  c.  35. II.  A  village  of  Italy, 

near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  born,  hence 
Andinus.     Ital.  8,  v.  595. 

Andriclus,  I.  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.     Strab, 

14. II.  A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the 

Scamander.     Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  known 
by  the  difterent  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros. 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydi'ussa,  Nonagria.  Its  chief 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour 
near  which  Bacchus  had  aternple,  with  a  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January,, 
tasted  like  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  648 — 
Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  f^O.—Juv.  3,  v.  10.— Plin.  2.  c. 
103.— Mela,  1  and  2.  The  Andrians  were  com- 
pelled by  Xerxes  to  join  his  armament,  and 
were,  therefore,  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  red  need  to  the  situation  of  a  depen- 
dency by  the  Athenians.  The  modern  name  of 
the  island  is  Andro,  and,  "  though  very  fertile,, 
it  contains  a  poptdation  of  less  than  12,000.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests. "    Herod.ol. —  TJmc.—ISMte-  Brim. 

Anelon,  a  river  near  Colophon.  Paw.s.8,c.  28. 

Anemorea.     Vid.  Hyavipolis. 

Angites,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strymon.     Herodot.  7,  c.  113. 

Anot.i,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom, as  being  a  branch  of  the 
Saxons,  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
Tacit.  G.  40.  They  were  not  among  those 
people,  by  whom,  in  its  decline,  the  Roman  ein- 
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pire  was  so  frequently  harassed.  Writers  of 
those  times  confounded  them  generally  with  the 
Chauci,  Catti,  and  Cherusci,  who  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Elbe  or 
the  Ems,  and  consequently  west  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  the  eastern  corner  of  which  (now 
Holstein),  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
Lubeck,  was  inhabited  by  the  Angli.  In  the 
5th  century  they  united  with  the  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  Briiain.  and  settled  themselves  in 
that  part  of  the  island  which  took  from  them 
the  name  of  East  Anglia.  Danv. — Heyl.  Cesm. 
—  Thierry^  Hi&t.  Eng. 

Angujtia,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the  Mar- 
ci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba.  Ser- 
pents, it  it  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabitants, 
because  they  were  descended  from  Circe,  whose 
power  over  these  venomous  creatures  has  been 
much  celebrated.  Sil.  8. —  Virg.  yEn.  7,  v. 
759. 

Anigium,  a  town  of  Gaul.     Cces.  Bell.  Gal.  1. 

Anigrus,  now  the  Sidero,  a  river  of  Elis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lapitha  mons  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  visible  outlet.  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  carry  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marsh- 
es, the  miasma  from  which  infects  the  country 
around  it.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river,  was 
equally  impregnated  with  this  malaria.  The 
fable  of  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  waters 
of  this  stream  by  washing  in  it  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  was 
founded  upon  this  fact  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  coimtry.  The  river  was  nevertheless 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  and  to 
oe  under  the  protection  of  the  nymphs  called 
Anigriades.  By  some  writers  this  river  is 
thought  to  be  the  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
he  same  region.     Paus. — Horn.  II. — Cram. 

Anio,  and  Anien,  now  Teverone,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
falling  into  the  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
.he  north  of  Rome.  At  Tibur  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract.  This  river  was  formerly  made  to 
contribute  water  for  the  supply  of  the  capitol. 
This  was  first  effected  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  471,  who  defrayed  the 
undertaking  with  the  spoils  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
aqueduct  was  called  Anio  Vetus.  The  Anio 
Novus  or  Aqua  Claudia,  was  an  improvement 
upon  these  old  works  made  under  the  reign  of 
Claudian.  Cram.— Stat.  1 ,  Sylv.  3,  v.  20.—  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  683.— Strai.  b.—Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  13. 
— Plut.  de  Fort.  Rom. 

Anop^ea,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.     Herodot.  7,  c.  216. 

Ansibarii,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weser.     Cluv. —  Tacit.  Ann.  13.  v.  55. 

Antandros,  now  5"^..  Dimitri,  a  city  of  Troas, 
inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  ^neas 
built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edonis,  Clmmeris,  Assos,  and 
Apollonia.  There  is  a  hill  in  its  neighbourhood 
called  Alexandreia,  where  Pari.s  sat,  as  some 
suppose,  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  ap- 
peared before  him  when  contending  for  the  prize 
of  beauty.  Strab.  13.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  6.— 
Mela.  1,  c.  18. 

ANTEMN.E,  a  City  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio, 
built  by  the  Aborigines,  or,  according  to  Dion. 
Hal.  by  the  Slculi.    This  city  was  older  than 


Rome,  and  among  those  which  first  resorted  to 
arms  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
Near  this  place  the  younger  Manlius  forfeited 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigan- 
tic Gaul.  Dion.  Hal. —  Virg.  Mii.  7. — Liv.  1, 
10,  and  7,  6. 

Anthedon,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  iloweiy  plains  that  surround 
it.  In  this  place  was  a  lemple  of  Proserpine, 
and  also  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  deities  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabiri.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  principally  fishermen,  and  are  said  to 
have  pretended  that  they  came  from  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.     Paus. — Dycoph. —  Cram.  Ch\ 

Anthele,  a  small  village  between  the  Phoe- 
nix, a  stream  that  falls  into  the  Azopus,  and 
Thermopyte.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Cra- 
mer, "  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  of  Amphic- 
tyon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyons."  Hero- 
dot.  7,  ^00.— Strab.  l.—Paus. 

Anthemis,  the  same  as  Samos.     StraJ).  10, 

Anthemusia,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  its  name  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Macedonian  Anthemus.  Sirah. 

Anthene,  a  town  of  Argolis.  Thucyd.  5,  c.  41. 

Anthropophagi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetae.  Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  6,  c.  30.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylla,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Canopie 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  comitry  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Atlie- 
nceus  1,  in  girdles.     Herodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Anticragus,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
Mount  Cragus.     Strab.  4. 

Anticyra,  two  to'ums  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  insanity ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Naviget  Anticyram.  Paus.  10,  c.  36. — 
Persius,  4,  v.  \Q>.— Strab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

Antigoma,  I.  an  inland  town  of  Epirus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. II.  One  of  Macedonia,  found- 
ed by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gonatus.     Id.  4,  c.  10. 

III.  One  in  Syria,  on  ihe  borders  of  the 

Orontes.     Strab.  16. IV.  Another   in   Bi- 

thynia,  called  also  Nicsea.  Id.  12. V.  Ano- 
ther in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Mantinea. 

Paus.  8,  c.  8. VI.  One  of  Troas  in  Asia 

Minor.     Strab.  13. 

Antilibanus,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Libanus,  near  which  the  Orontes  flows. 
Strah.—Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Antiochia,  Epi-Daphne,  I.  a  city  of  Syria, 
situated  on  the  Orontes  near  its  mouth,  and 
now  called  Antakia.  It  was  commenced  by 
Antigonus,  and  from  him  called  Aniigonia"; 
but  completed  by  Seleucus,  after  he  had  defeat- 
ed Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Is.?us.  It  was 
built  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called 
(2  Kings)  Ribbah,  in  the  land  of  Hanieth ;  by 
Jnsephus,  Rablata.  It  was  called  Epi-Daphne 
from  its  proximity  to  Daphne,  which  was  lower 
down  on  the  Orontes.  and  at  length  formed  a 
suburb  to  the  city.  When  the  Christian  reli- 
gion became  predominant,  Antioch  received  the 
name  of  Theopolis,  or  The  Divine  City.  Here 
the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  This 
city  was  for  many  ages  the  royal  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
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Roman  empire,  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Eastern  Province,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Prsefectus  prsetorio  Orientis,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  Thrace,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Egypt. 
It  was  the  residence  of  man}-  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch.  Af- 
ter changing  masters  frequently  during  the  holy 
wars,  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
and  thencefoi-th  rapidly  declined.  Though  al- 
most depopulated,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
walls  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  its  former 
grandeur.     HeijLin. — D'Anville. — 2  Kings,  23, 

'S3.— Acts,  11,  26. 11.  A  city  called  also  Ni- 

sibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucus,  son 

of  Antiochus.-^^ III.  The  capital  of  Pisidia, 

92  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. IV.  A  city 

on  mount  Cragus. V.  Another  near  the  river 

Tigris,  25  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  ^vest. 
VI.  Another  in  Margiana,  called  Alexan- 
dria and  Seleucia. VII.  Another  near  mount 

Taurus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. VIII.  An- 
other of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander. 

Antiparos,  a  small  island  lq  the  ^gean  Sea, 
opposite  Paros,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

Antipatris.  a  city  of  Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  of  his  father  Antipater,  15 
miles  distant  from  Lydda,  and  26  from  Ceesa- 
rea.  The  village  which  existed  before  the 
Duilding  of  the  city  on .  the  same  spot,  was 
called  Chccbarzaba. 

AKTiPiriLi  PORTUs,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.     Strab.  16. 

Antipolis,  a  citv  of  Gaul,  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles.  "  Tucit.  2,  Hist.  c.  15. 

Antirrhium,  a  promontory  of  ^tolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 
It  was  also  called  Rhium  jEtolicum,  and  Rhi- 
mn  Molycrium.  Together  v^ith  the  promonto- 
ry^ of  Rhinm  on  the  Achaian  coast,  it  closed  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus  upon  the  west,  allowing  but 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  through 
which  the  vvaters  of  this  gulf  pass  into  the  Si- 
nus PatrjB.  On  the  ^tolian  side  stood  a  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  and  on  both  are  now  erected 
fortresses,  whence,  according  to  D'Anville, 
their  present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto.     Strab.  8. —  Thiicyd. — Cram.  Gr. 

Antitaurus,  one  of  the  branches  of  moimt 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-east  direction 
through  Cappadocia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Antium,  a  maritime  Xovn\  of  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32  miles 
from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Volscl, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  for  above 
200  years.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the 
beaks  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  from  thence 
was  called  Rostrum.  Horat.  1,  od.  35. — Liv. 
8,  c.  14.  The  town  itself  (now  Anzo)  had  no 
harbour ;  but  all  its  maritime  and  naval  af- 
fairs were  conducted  by  means  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  Ceno.  Antium  and  the  Antintes 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  From  this  city  Coriolanus  marched 
against  this  country  to  pnnish  the  ingratilnde 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  here  the  Roman  Se- 
nate conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostituted  title 
of  father  of  his  covntry.  Several  of  the  em- 
perors in  later  daj-'s  made  Antium  their  resi- 
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dence,  and  Nero  was  born  within  its  walls.  It 
did  not  lay  aside  its  hostility  to  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  Roman  colonies  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  of  citizenship  being 
awarded  to  its  inhabitants,  it  seemed  rather  to 
share  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  Its  magnificence  and  taste  are  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Apollo  Belvidere  discovered  among 
its  perishing  remains.  Dian.  Hal.  9,  56. — Suet. 
—  Cram.  Gr. 

Antonia,  a  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  It 
was  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  castle  so 
that  a  whole  legion  might  be  defended  within 
it,  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  Antonia  in  com- 
pliment to  Antony. 

Antoniopolis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  Mar- 
cell.  8. 

Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  26.  Lucan.  3.  v.  84.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  799. 

Anydros,  one  of  the  two  summits  of  mount 
Hymettus,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hy- 
mettus. 

Anzabas,  a  river  of  Assyria  near  the  Tigris. 
Marcel.  18. 

AoNEs.  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called  af- 
terwards Boeotia.  They  were  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive tribes  of  semi-barbarians  who  occupied  the 
countries  of  Greece,  even  at  that  period  with 
which  the  received  traditions  of  history  com- 
mence. The  muses  have  been  called  Aonides. 
because  Aonia  was  more  particularly  frequent- 
ed bvthem.  Pans.  9,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  7, 
10.  13.  Trist.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Fast.  3,  v.  456,  1. 
4.  V.  245.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  11. 

Aonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boeotia. 

Aornos,  Aornus,  Aornis,  I.  a  town  of  India, 
situate  upon  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock 
near  the  springs  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Bactriana  the  present  Cabnl,  and  at  the 
base  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  range  of  moun- 
tains called  by  the  ancients  the  Taurus,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  to  the  north- 
east and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Scy- 
thia.  This  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains 
in  its  reduction,  which,  perhaps,  Avould  not  have 
been  of  such  pressing  importance  to  him,  but 
for  the  tradition  which  excited  his  vanity  in  re- 
porting that  Hercules  himself  had  been  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  taking  of  the 
place.    According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  Tche- 

hin-kot,  or  Renas. II.  Another,  in  Bactriana, 

near  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  also  taken  by 
Alexander.  Its  modern  name  is  Telclian.  Arr. 
— D^Anville. 

Anus,  or  Mas,  now  the  Voiotissa,  a  river  of 
Illyria,  which  rises  in  the  Pindus  chain  of 
mountains,  and,  passing  by  Apollonia.  empties 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  not  far  from  the  island  of 
Sa^o.  The  river  crosses ihe  defiles  ot'Kieissoura 
the  ancient  Aoi  Stena.  "  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  It  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
a  rock  totally  bare  of  cultivation,  and  above  it 
appears  a  large  fortress,  built  uponthe  very  edge 
of  a  precipice  more  than  1000  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height.    Looking  down,  we  beheld  the 
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Aous  still  chafing  its  channel  between  trvo  tre- 
mendous walls  of  Rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
room  for  the  river  and  the  narrow  road  that  runs 
along  its  side."  Pouqueville  informs  us  that 
the  flames  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
used  to  issue  in  the  midst  of  streams  and  ver- 
dant meadows  from  extensive  beds  of  fossil 
pitch  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aous  and  the  Su- 
chista  are  at  present  very  rare.  Vid.  Nyinphcz- 
um.  Aristot. — Strab. — Hughes. — Malte-Bru  n. 

Apamia,  or  Apamea,  now  Ariiphioyi  Karo.- 
hisar,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
either  on  the  Meander,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Marsyas,  or  in  that  immediate  region.  Its 
ancient  designation  of  Cibotos,  a  cofler,  was  ap- 
plied to  it  from  the  quantity  of  wares  which 
were  deposited  and  collectedtheretobe  exported 
from  Asia  Minor,  or  to  be  distributed  through 
that  peninsula.  It  was.  next  to  Ephesus,  the  most 
commercial  city  lying  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Eoxine,  and  the^Egean  seas.  "  Its 
modern  name,  signifying  the  Black  Castle  of 
Opium,  justifies  the  belief,"  says  DAnville, 
"  that  this  narcotic  is  there  prepared."  Apamea 
was  not  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  found- 
ed by  Antiociius  Soter  (who  named  it  after  his 
mother),  on  the  ruin  of  the  more  ancient  Celae- 

nse.-- Another,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 

Myrlea,  in  Bith}Tiia. A  third,  in  Syria,  of 

which  it  was  a  principal  city.  It  was  situated 
between  the  Orontes  and  a  little  lake,  and  there 
it  is  said  that  Seleucus  Nicator  fed  his  elephants 
of  war,  the  number  of  which  was  no  less  than 

500.       Strab.— Plin.—D'Anv. Of    Media. 

Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  Tigris. 

Aparni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Strab. 

Apelaurds  mons,  a  hill  in  the  Stymphalian 
territory,  where  Philip  defeated  theEleEtnsand 
^tolians.  It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  city 
of  Stymphalus.     Pohjb. 

ApE?miNUs,a  ridge  of  high  mountains  through 
the  middle  of  Italy,  "branching  ofi"  from  the 
maritime  Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa, 
running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  and  from 
thence  continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter 
sea  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Gargano.  From 
this  point  it  again  inclines  to  the  Mare  Infe- 
rum,  till  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
copetranear  Rhegium."  Cram.  It.  Some  have 
supposed  that  they  ran  across  Sicily  by  Rhe- 
gium, before  Italv  was  separated  from  Sicilv, 
I/u^an,  2,  V.  306.~Ovid.  Met.  2.  v.  226.—Itdl. 
4,  V.  14:3.— Strab.  2.—3fela,  2,  c.  4. 

Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Aphar,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  From  the  latter  form 
the  Sapphoritae  derive  their  name. 

APHET.E,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  according  to 
Herod.  80  stadia  distant  from  Artemisium, 
though  Strabo  places  it  near  lolchos.  From 
this  port  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerxes'  fleet  was  stationed  here  previous  to  the 
engagements  off"  Artemisium.  It  is  now  Fetio. 
Cram. 

Aphrodisias,  now  Gheira,  a  town  of  Caria, 
sacred  to  Venus.     Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

Aphrodisium,  I.  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island  of  Cj'pnis,  to  the  north  of  Salamis, 


from  which  it  is  distant  70  stadia. II.  A 

temple  of  Venus,  on  the  promontory  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  common  boundary  of  Spain  and  Gaul.     It 

is  also  called  Venus  Pyrena;a. 111.  Another 

in  Latium,  common  to  the  Latins,  situated 
probably  between  Ardea  and  Antium.     Cram. 

Apiiytis,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  as 
next  to  Potidasa.  Here  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis  king  of 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  before  his  death. 
Lysander  besieged  the  town  ;  but  the  god  of  the 
place  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advised 
him  to  raise  the  siege,which  he  immediately  did. 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  its  vineyards, 
makes  the  name  Aph\te,  as  also  Strabo.  Cram. 
—Herodot.  7,  l23.—  ThiLcyd.  1,  64. 

Apia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  it  received  from  Apis,  sor  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  ^sch3'lus,  or  from  ai'  Argive  chief, 
son  of  Phoroneus. 

Apidanus,  now  the  Vlacho  lani,  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  river  of  Achaia, 
though  its  waters  were  insuflicient  to  supply  the 
Persian  army.  It  joins  the  Enipeus  near 
Pharsalus,  "^and  flows  with  it  into  the  Pe- 
neus.     Cram. — Herodot.  7,  197. 

Apina,  and  Apin^,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destroy- 
ed with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Dio- 
medes  ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Apviia  and 
Trica,  to  express  trifling  things.  Martial.  14 
ep.L— PZi'/i.  3,  c.ll. 

Apiola,  and  Apiol.i;,  a  city  of  the  Latins, 
intheterritor3^of  Setia,said  to  have  been  taken 
and  burned  by  Tarquiniits  Priscus,  and  to  have 
furnished  from  its  spoils  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Ac- 
cording to  Corradini,  the  name  of  Valle  Apiole 
is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract  of  countrj' 
situated  between  Sezza  and  Piperno.  Cram. — 
Dion.  Hal.  3,  49.— iir.  1,  35. 

Apollinis  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil's  cave.     Virg.   .S:?^.  6. II.  Pro- 

montorimn,  a  promontory  of  Africa.    Liv.  30, 

c.  24. III.  Templum,   a  place  in  Thrace. 

IV.  In  Lycia.     jElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  3. 

Apollonia,  I.  a  to^\Ti  of  IlljTia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  iEasor  Aous,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Its  laws,  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  wisdom,  were  framed  rather 
on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  model. 
Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hadriatic  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  the  Apulian  port  Hydrus.  Atigustus 
spent  many  years  of  his  early  life,  which  were 
devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy,  in  this 
city.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  Pollina,  but  are  very  inconsider- 
able. Cram. — Strab. — Sciimn.  ch.  438. — Scii- 
lax.—JElian.  Var.  Hist.  i3.  IQ.— Aristot.  P'o- 
lit.i^  A.—  Thic.  1,  26.—Diod.  Sic.  IS.— Pli?i. 

3,  11. — Suet. II.    A   town   of  Mvgdonia. 

III.     Of  Crete. TV.     Of  Sicily^ V. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. VI.  Another 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part  of  which  was 
built  on  a  small  island  of  Pontiis,  where  Apollo 

had  a  temple. VII.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

VIII.     Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

Aponus,  now  Aba/io,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
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were  "wholesome,  and  were  supposed  to  have  an 
oracular  power.  Lnican.  7,  v,  194. — Sv£t.  in 
Tiber.  14. 

Appia  Via.     Vid.  Via. 

Apsinthh.      Vid.  Absynthii. 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the 
Icmian  Sea  between  Dyrrachium  and  Apoilo- 
nia.  It  is  now  the  Crevasta,  and  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  military  operations  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  upon  its  banks.     Lucan,  5,  v.  46. 

Aptera,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol. — 
Plin,  4,  c.  12. 

Apulia,  now  Puglia,  a  country  of  Magna 
Gragcia  in  the  south  of  Italy.  If  this  portion  of 
country  received  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
from  the  Apuli  who  early  established  themselves 
there,  it  very  soon  extended  itself,  with  the  name 
of  Apulia,  beyond  the  little  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  comprehended  all  the  region  that  lay  berw^een 
Samnium  and  Lucania  on  the  west,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  having  for  its  northern 
boundary  the  Tifernus,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  in  the  Iap5^gian  promontory,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  the  Adriatic  or  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  This  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
Messapia,  or,  as  the  Greeks  denominated  it,  la- 
pygia,  Peucetia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  these 
may  be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as 
far  as  from  the  Tifernus,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Ager  Frentanus,  to  the  Lacus  Urianus. 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  the  Apuli  were 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daunia  seems  to  have 
had  no  greater  right  to  the  name  of  Apulia  than 
had  Peucetia  and  Messapia.  The  Calabri 
sometimes  gave  their  name  to  the  southern  part 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  from  them  Ca- 
labria. The  Greek  historians  extended  the 
name  of  lapygia  so  as  to  make  it  coextensive 
with  the  Apulia  of  the  Latins  in  its  greatest 
width.  This  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  Apulia  and  lapygium  should  be  constantly  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Roman  history.  Apu- 
lia was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites  in  the  early  days  of 
the  former  people ;  and  after  the  fatal  battle  at 
CannaB  the  Apulians  took  part  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. After  long  and  patient  remonstrance, 
the  Apuli  obtained  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
declaration  of  their  civil  and  municipal  rights. 
Strab.  —  PVni.  —  Liv. — Polyb.-  App.  — Cram. 
It.  It  was  famous  for  its  ■\\'Ools,  superior  to 
all  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  called  after  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. 
Cic.  de  Div.  I.  c.  43.— Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
— Martial,  in  Apoph.  155. 

Aqua  Ferentina,  a  stream  and  a  spring 
near  the  ancient  Bovillae,  "  distinguished  in  the 
early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where  the 
confederate  Latin  cities  assembled  in  council." 
Cram.  Gr. 

Aquilaria,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cas.  2,  Bell. 
Civ.  23. 

Aquileta,  or  AauiLEciA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  the  Natiso,  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. It  was  built  by  a  party  of  Gauls  about 
187  B.  C,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Caesar 
it  had  become  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
military  post,  and  was,  indeed,  the  *'  bulwark  of 
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Italy  on  its  north-eastern  frontier."  All  the 
trade  of  Italy  with  the  Illyrians  and  Pannonians 
passed  through  this  place ;  and,  as  it  was  situ- 
ate near  the  easy  passage  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  by  this  means  in  direct  commrmication  with 
the  Save,  the  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war,  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileienses.  It  successfully 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maximinianus,  who,  in 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  sought  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it ;  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Attila,  and  was  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian.  Ausonius  had  assigned 
it  the  rank  of  the  ninth  city  of  the  wiiole  em- 
pire. It  is  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  m  the  bed  of  the  Natiso,  which  has  left 
the  site  of  Aquileia  different  from  what  it  was 
in  former  times  as  regards  its  proximity  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  modern  to-^m,  which 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.  Strab. — Herodian.- 
Plin. — Aus. — Cram.     It. 

Aquilonia.  There  were  two  iowns  of  this 
name  in  Samnium.  one  on  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
now  Lancedogua,  and  the  other  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  Trinius,  east  of  Samnium.  It  was 
here  that  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites 
encamped  to  make  a  last  mighty,  but,  as  it 
proved,  an  unavailing  effort  against  the  ambi- 
tious power  of  Rome.    Liv.  10,  c.  38. 

AauiNUM,  a  to^m  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samnites,  where  Juvenal  was  born.  A 
dye  was  invented  there  which  greatly  resembled 
the  real  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  27. — 
Strab.— Ital.  8,  v.  m^.—Jnv.  3,  v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  third  of  Gaul  as  described  in 
the  commentaries  of  Caesar.  It  extended  from 
the  Pyrenaei  montes  on  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
Garumna  (the  Garonne)  upon  the  north,  and 
from  the  Gallic  ocean,  now  Bay  of  Biscay,  on 
the  west,  to  Gallia  Provincia  or  Narbonensis  on 
the  east.  This,  though  by  no  means  one  third 
of  Gaul  in  extent  of  surface,  was  considered  to 
constitute  that  proportion  in  population,  and 
still  more  in  importance.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  when  all  his  vast 
dominions  were  divided  again  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  Aquitania  was  continued  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Loire,  which  formed  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  Avhole  of 
its  boundary  upon  the  north.  At  a  still  later 
period,  another  division  of  this  district  of  coun- 
try was  made.  The  original  Aquitania,  with  a 
small  addition  on  the  north,  was  called  Novem 
Populana;  and  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Garonne  was  divided  into  Aquitania  prima  on 
the  east,  and  Aquitania  secunda  on  the  west 
and  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Aquitania  prima 
was  an  important  part  of  Gaul  long  before  it 
assumed  that  name,  and  many  centuries  before 
the  christian  era,  was  formed  into  a  regular  mo- 
narchy. Its  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  after 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, the  Bituri2:es.  It  is  now  the  city  of  Bonr- 
ges.  The  capital  of  Aquitania  secunda  was 
Bnrdegala,  Bourdeavx ;  and  many  modern 
names  of  that  part  of  France  are  manifest  modi- 
fications of  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as 
the  province  of  Sainlonse  from  the  Santones. 
Aquitania  proper,  or  Novem  Populana,  was 
overrun  by  the  Vascons  m  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
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pire,  and  that  part  of  France  wliicli  is  called 
Gascony  still  bears  their  name ;  while  the  pro- 
vince ol'  Guieiiiie  upon  its  north  still  seems,  as 
D'Anville  thinks,  to  preserve  sometliing  of  the 
former  Aqiiitaine. 

Arabia,  a  large  country  of  Asia.  Its  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  are  thus  given  by  Malie- 
Brun.  "  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Alrica.  Its  south- 
east boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Syria,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  north-east  its  variable 
limits  follow  very  much  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. From  Persia  it  is  separated  by  the 
Persian  gulf.  From  Eg}'pt  and  Abyssinia  in 
Africa,  by  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea."  "  An 
important  datum  for  the  determination  of  Arabia 
is  contained  in  the  statement  that '  the  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains  from  w^est  to  east  measures 
two  months'  journey,  (i.  e.  12,000  stadia,)  from 
the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  the  region 
of  frankincense.'  I  say  from  the  edge  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  because  the  gulf  is  considered 
as  inland,  and  not  as  a  boundary  of  the  country. 
But  according  to  this,  the  region  of  frankincense 
cannot  reach  farther  south  than  Upper  Egj'pt, 
which  does  not  agree  wdth  the  former  statement 
on  the  extension  of  Arabia  to  the  south.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  remarked,  that  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  Herodotus  for  considering  the 
whole  of  Arabia  as  mountainous  as  Arabia 
Petraea  and  the  chain  of  moimtains  betw^een  the 
Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf  were  alone  kno\\Ti 
to  him."  JS'iebuhr,  g.  The  ancient  division  of 
the  peninsula,  which  in  part  originated  with 
Ptolemy,  was  into  Arabia  Petreea,  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, and  Arabia  Deserta.  The  first  of  these 
extended  from  the  confines  of  Judse  to  the 
Arabic  gulf,  and  towards  the  west  it  bordered 
on  Eg}'pt.  The  part  that  touched  on  Judee 
w£LS  called  Idumea.  It  was  added  by  Trajan  to 
Palestine,  and  formed  afterwards  a  province 
apart,  by  the  name  of  the  third  Palestine. 
Through  the  deserts  of  this  part  of  Arabia  the 
Israelites  accomplished  their  miraculous  pas- 
sage ;  and  here  arose  the  moimtains  of  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  South  of  the  Stony  Arabia  was 
Arabia  Felix,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabic 
gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
A  great  part  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  is  now 
called  Yemen,  a  name  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  that  of  Felix  which  it  bore  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
were  the  Sabaei ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coast,  including  the 
SabEei,  were  called  Homeritae.  In  this  region 
are  the  more  modern  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina on  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  The  ancients  also 
included  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf 
in  the  happy  Arabia,  confining  Arabia  Deserta 
to  the  region  lying  between  Syria  and  Babylon 
south  of  the  Euphrates.  At  a  later  period,  all 
this,  confining  Arabia  Felix  within  narrow 
bounds  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  was  considered  to 
belong  to  the  barren  Arabia.  A  small  tribe  in- 
habiting, or  rather  wandering  through,-a  portion 
of  this  district  east  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  were  called 
Saraceni  by  Pliny  and  Ptotemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  them,  and  gave  its  origin  to 
the  wide  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa,    The  people  of  Arabia  are  of 


two  distinct  races,  the  later  of  which  descends 
Irom  Ishmael,  and  the  earlier  from  Jectan  or 
Kaptan;  and  these  are  the  genuine  Arabs,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ishmaelites  in  iheirmode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  their  origin.  The  nomadic 
habits  of  the  latter  are  proverbial ;  but  the  de- 
scenaants  of  Jectan  early  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  and  lived"  under  the  protection  of 
laws  and  the  authorit)^  of  kings.  Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  subdued  by  any  of  the 
powerful  empires  that  surrotmded  it.  Alexan- 
der failed  to  make  it  the  centre  of  his  dominion, 
and  the  Roman  authority  was  partially  felt  and 
not  widely  diffused  in  this  peninsula.  Under 
the  Caliphs  it  formed  a  brilliant  empire  ;  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts  flourished  among  its 
inhabitants,  but  thej^  have  returned  to  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  now  are,  generally,  but  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  civilized  life,  but  of  the 
rudest  society.  Plin. — Ptol. — Arr. — D'Anville. 
— Malte-Brun. — Herodot.  1,  2,  3,  and  Diod.  1 
and  2. — Plin.  12  and  14. — Strab.  16. — Xenoph. 

Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red 
Sea.  An  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  Egj'pt 
on  the  west  and  Arabia  on  the  east.  I'he  Red 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Mare  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  lay  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  "  It  occupies,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  a 
deep  cavity,  which  receives  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait  which 
once  united  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  has  been  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  sunken 
rocks,  sand-banks,  &c.  w-hich  allow  but  little 
space  for  free  navigation.  The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edomof  Idumea, 
which  also  signifies  red."  Plin.  5,  c.  11. — Slrab. 

Arabis,  Arabius,  Arbis,  a  river,  which  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  the  Indus,  separates 
India  from  Gedrosia,  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vince of  Persia.  It  emptied  into  the  Eiilhrean, 
now^  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  borders  of  this  river 
were  inhabited  by  a  people  from  whom  it  took, 
or  to  w^hom,  perhaps,  it  communicated,  its 
name.  Arr. 

Aracca,  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  learned."  says  D'Anville,  "by 
reason  of  the  afiinit}^  in  its  name  with  that  of 
Erech,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod."  Tibul.  4, 
1. — D'Anville. 

ArachnjEus  mons,  L  a  mountain  of  Argolis, 
mentioned  by  ^Eschylus  as  the  last  station  of 
the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenre. 
The  modern  name  is  Sophico.  Cram. — Agam. 
299. II.  A  city  of  Thessaly. 

Arachosia,  a  province  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Paropamisus  chain,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  limit 
of  India,  on  the  south  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana.  Its  capital,  Arachotus,  is 
named  Roclhage,  and  the  country  A^roclihage. 
Chat/.<isard. — D'Anville. 

Arachthus,  or  Aractmus,  or  AnrTHAN,  a 
river  of  Epirus,  which  rises  in  the  part  of  the 
chain  of  Pindus  belonging  to  the  Tympha^i,  and 
flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into 
the  Ambracius  Sinus  near  Ambracia.  As  the 
Arachthus,  according  to  Lvcophron,  was  consi- 
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dered  the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  side,  and 
Ambracia  was  accounted  a  city  of  Groscia  Pro- 
pria, it  must  have  been  situated  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  That  the  Aracdthas  was  a 
considerable  stream  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  relates  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods  hi  his  way 
to  Acarnania.     Cram. — Liv.  43,  21. 

AracYxVthus,  I.  a  chain  of  mountauis  run- 
ning in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Evenus,  by  Pliny  and  other  writers 
ascribed  to  Acarnania ;  but  by  Strabo  and  Dio- 
nysius  Periegeies,  to  jEtolia.     Its  present  name 

is  mount  Zigos. II.   Another  in  Boeotia, 

whence  Minerva  is  called  Aracynthia.     Cram. 

Aradus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which  formed, 
in  verj'  ancient  times,  an  independent  state. 
This  city  was  built  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  period 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  importance  in  the 
country.  The  modern  name  is  Ruad.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stood  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  built  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.     Mela^  2,  7. —  Vass.  ad  Mel. 

Ars^  Phil^norum,  I.  altars  erected  by  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
common  boundary  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Carthage,  m  commemoration  of  the  ge- 
nerous self-devotion  of  the  Philseni.  Pliny 
says  they  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  surrounding 
region,  however,  retained  the  name.     Sallust. 

Jug.  19,  79. — Plin.  5,  4. II.  Rocky  islands, 

off  the  Carthaginian  coast,  230  stadia  from  the 
city,  now  called  by  the  natives  Zowamoore,  and 
laid  down  in  charts  under  the  name  of  Zim- 
bra.  They  were  anciently  called  iEgimurus. 
The  name  of  Arse  Servius  traces  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing made  peace  there,  and  having  fixed  the 
islands  as  the  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions. But,  according  to  Livy,  a  truce  was 
broken  here,  not  peace  made ;  and  in  Polybius, 
the  limits  of  empire  are  otherwise  established. 
Some  confound  the  islands  in  question  with  the 
.iEgates,  which  lay  off  Lilyboeum    in  Sicily. 

Heyne,  JEn.  Exc.  4,  lib.  1. III.  An  early 

name  of  the  little  state  of  Phlins,  which  may  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
as  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
Cram.— 11.  B.  509. 

Arar,  a  river  of  Gallia  Celtica,  which  rises 
in  mount  Vogesus,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Lnjons,  forming  in  its  course  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  jEdui  and  Sequani. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  first  called  it  Sacona ; 
whence  the  Sancona  of  later  writers  and  the 
French  Saone.  It  flows  with  such  incredible 
slowness  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
direction  of  its  current ;  whence  Pliny  calls  it 
the  "  sluggish  river."     Cds.  LemoAre. 

Arbages,  I.  a  name  given  to  several  rivers 
of  antiquity,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  used 
as  an  appellative  temn.  In  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon  it  is  applied  to  the  Mosopotamian 

Chaboras,    Al-Khahnm.      D'Anville. II.    A 

river  which  rises  in  mount  Abus,  and  flowing 
through  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  holds  its 
course  easterly  to  the  Caspian,  into  which  it 
empties,  having  previously,  according  to  Pliny 
and  others,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Cyrus. 

It  is  now  the  Arras.     Chaussard. III.    The 
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same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Ptole- 
my, the  modern  Volga.  Chaussard.  —  IV, 
Otherwise  called  the  Oroatis,  Arois,  and  Ares,, 
a  river  which  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Persis  and  Susiana.  It  was  composed  of  many 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  now  the  Bendemir. 
Chausso.rd. 

Arbela,  {orum^)  the  principal  town  of  the 
Assyrian  pro\'ince  Adiabene,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Lycus  and  Capms,  and  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Esbil.     The  final  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius  has  rendered  this  place 
famous,  though  the  actual  place  of  battle  was  at 
Gaugamela,  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Zabto  Arbela.     D'Anville.. 
Arcadia,  I.  "  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oc- 
cupying the  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains.     On  the  north  it  is^ 
separated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  summit 
of  mount  Cyllene,  extending  from  the  borders 
of  Phliasia  in  Argolis  to  the  chains  of  Eryman- 
thns,  Scollis,  and  Pholoe.  on  the  confines  of  Elis. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  forms  the  western 
boundary,  dividing  Arcadia  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  Triphylia,  and  uniting  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neda  and  on  the  confines  of  Mes- 
senia  with  those  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  belt  of  Arcadia ;  these,  under  the  names 
of  Lycaeus,  Cerausius,  and  Meenalus,  run  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  Laconian 
frontiers  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Argolis  and 
Cynuria,  where  they  join  mount  Parthenius. 
This  last  mountain,  together  with  Artemisium, 
closes  the  periphery  of  the  province  on  the  east- 
ern frontier,  by  reuniting  itself  with  the  St3^n- 
phalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  range  of 
Cyllene.     Within  this  great  quadrangular  ba- 
sin other  secondary  ridges  branch  off,  and  mter- 
sect  each  other  in  various  directions,  forming 
several  minor  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Alpheus  before  it  enters  the  Elean  territory. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  province  of  the  Peloponnesus." 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  country  from  time  immemorial; 
whence  their  claim  to  an  antiquity  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  moon.     Pelasgus  was  said  to 
have  been  their  first  king.     In  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer they  Avere  united  under  one  chief;  subse- 
quently, till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the 
building  of  Megalopolis,  they  were  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune.     The  Theban  policy  of  convening 
a  general   council  at   Megalopolis,  and   thus 
uniting  the  whole   people,   had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.     After- 
wards  Arcadia  became  connected  with   the 
Achaean  league,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  the 
chief  city  after  the  death  of  Aratiis.     In  Stra- 
bo's time  the  principal  cities  of  this  province 
had  fallen  into  decay.     Its  natural  resources 
consisted  chiefly  in  its  rich  pastures.     Cram. 

II.  A  town  of  Crete,  north-east  of  Gorlys. 

Its  ruins  are  now  named  Arcadioti. 

ARCA>ajM,  the  name  of  a  villa  belonging  to 
Q..  Cicero,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquintmi. 
It  was  so  called  from  being  situated  near  an 
ancient  city  named  Arx.     Cram. 

Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Ardea,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Latium, 
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built  by  Danae,  or,  according  to  some,  by  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Rutuli,  and  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea.  Strabo  informs  us  thai  the  country 
about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the  climate  there- 
fore unhealthy.  Ardea  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  Menenius  Agrippa  was  one  of  the 
triumvirs  who  led  the  colony.  It  was  again  co- 
lonized under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  This  city 
at  an  early  period  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  ruins  still  bear 
the  name  Ardea.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
pressing  it  with  a  siege  when  his  son  ravished 
Lucretia.  A  road,  called  Ardeatina^  branched 
from  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  Cram. — C 
Nep.  in  Attic.  14.—Liv.  1,  c.  57,  1.  3,  c.  71, 1. 
4,  c.  9,  &c.—  Virg  JEn.  7,  v.  412.— Ovid.  Met. 
14,  V.  513.—Strab.  5. 

Arduenna,  now  Ardenne,  a  large  forest  of 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  J.  Csesar,  which  extended 
50  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the 
Nervii.  Tacit.  8,  Ann.  c.  42.— C«s.  Bell.  Gall. 
6,  c.  29. 

Arelatum,  now  Aries,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  bore  the  name  of 
Viennensis.  Thither  the  emperor  Honorius 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Gaul,  when  Treves,  sacked  by  the  barba- 
rians, was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  maintain  this 
pre-eminence.  A  little  above  Aries  the  Rhone 
divides  itself  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 
pal mouths  called  Gradus,  now  Les  Grans  du 
Rhone.     D'Anville. 

Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Mars.  This  emi- 
nence, which  rose  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  Acropolis,  derived 
its  name  from  the  mythological  tradition  which 
reported  that  Mars  had  been  the  first  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  spot,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  justice.  At  a  period  comparatively  late,  this 
court  was  roofed  in  and  otherwise  enclosed ;  but 
for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  CEises,  it 
was  but  an  open  space,  in  which  were  two  rude 
seats  for  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Athenians.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  temple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
menides  of  ^schylus  and  the  CEdipus  at  Co- 
lonos,  of  Sophocles.     Pans. — Att. — jE.sch. 

Arethusa,  I.  a  fountain,  now  dry,  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  this  fountain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
stone  wall  that  protected  it.  Here  it  was  that 
the  poets  fabled  the  river  god  Alpheus  to  have 
overtaken  the  nymph  Arethusa,  after  having 
followed  her,  transformed  into  a  fountain,  under 

the  bed  of  the  sea.     Ovid.—  Theoc. II.  A 

lake  of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  foimtains  of 
the  Tigris.    Nothing  can  sink  under  its  waters. 

Plin.  2,  c.  103. III.  A  town  of  Thrace. 

IV.  Another  in  Syria. 

Arg^us,  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  country  called  Maxara,  from 
the  summit  of  which  it  is  said  the  Enxine  on 
one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other, 
are  distinctly  discernible."     Claudian. 

Arg^eaths,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  23. 

Argennum,  a  promontory  of  Ionia. 
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Argentoratum,  now  Strastmrg,  a  city  of  the 
Triboci,  on  the  Rhine. 
Argia.    Vid.  Argolis. 

Argilus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.     Tkucyd. 

4,  c.  103. Herodot.  7,  c.  115. 

Arginus^,  three  small  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co- 
non  the  Athenian.     Strab.  13. 

Agrippei,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
born  bald  and  with  flat  noses.  They  lived  upon 
trees.  Herodot.  4,  c.  23.  D'Anville  considers 
them,  with  reason,  to  have  been  rather  a  casie 
than  a  nation. 

Argolicus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argo- 
lis, between  that  district  and  Laconia ;  now  ihe 
Gulf  of  Napoli.     D'Anville. 

Argolis,  and  Argia,  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia ;  on  the  south  it  terminated  in 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,  on  the  borders  of  La- 
conia, and  on  the  east  it  was  washed  by  the 
Saronic  gulf  The  southern  shore  of  that  part 
of  Argolis  which  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Argolic  gulf  extended  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.  All 
Argolis  contained,  perhaps,  an  area  of  nearly 
11(X)  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  diversified  with  hills,  and  the  valleys  ex- 
tending between  them  were  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.  The  Pelasgi  are  supposed  to  have  been 
its  earliest  colonists ;  and  they  probably  gave 
their  name  to  the  country,  till,  on  the  arrival  of 
Danaus,  its  inhabitants  assumed  that  of  Danai. 
For  a  long  time  Argolis  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  but  one  undivided  dominion ;  but  about 
the  period  to  which  belongs  the  history  or  the 
fable  of  Acrisius,  it  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tiryns,  under  the  sway  of 
Acrisius  and  Proetus  his  brother.  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  erected  yet  another  prin- 
cipality, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mycenae, 
and  which,  for  a  time,  assumed  the  superiority 
among  all  the  cities  of  Argolis.  The  partial 
union  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Hercules  in 
the  person  of  Aireus,  again  united  the  different 
states  of  Argolis;  and  Tisamenes,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidee  to  the  Peloponnesus,  beheld  himself  ac- 
knowledged lord  of  Argolis,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential monarch  of  the  south  of  Greece.  Eighty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  this  prince 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, Temenus,  the  restorer  of  his  race,  assum- 
ed the  government  of  a  territory  equally  exten- 
sive, but  with  power  greatly  curtailed.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Argives  deposed  their  sove- 
reign Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  i'amily, 
and  established  republican  institutions  ihrcugJi- 
out  his  former  dominions.  Argolis  was,  for  the 
most  part  neutral  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Persian  enemies;  but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Lacedaemonia.  Sfrab. — 
Pans. — HoTn..  II.  2,'  107. —  Thvcijd. — C  'raw .  Gr. 
Argos  {sing.  neid.  and  Argi,  vwsc.  plvr.) 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
bay  called  Argolicus  sinvs.  Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  The  kingdom  of  Argos  was 
founded  by  Inachus  1856  years  before  the 
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Christian  era,  and  after  it  had  flourished  for 
about  550  years,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Mycenae.  Argos  was  built,  according  to  Eu- 
ripides, Iphig.  in  Aulid.  v.  152,  534,  by  seven 
Cyclops  who  came  from  Syria.  These  cyclops 
were  not  Vulcan's  workmen.  The  nine  first 
kings  of  Argos  were  called  Itiachides,  in  honour 
of  the  founder.  Their  names  were  Inachus, 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  Argus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas, 
Tricpas,  Stelenus,  and  Gelanor,  Gelanor  gave 
a  kind  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The 
descendants  of  Danaus  were  called  Belides. 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Argos  during  the 
Trojan  war;  and  80 years  after  the  Heraclidae 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  mo- 
narchs.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called 
Argivi  and  Argolici ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinc- 
tion. Plin.  7,  c.  56. — Poms.  2,  c.  15,  &c. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  l.—Mlian,  V.  H.  9,  c.  Ib.—Strab. 
S.—Mela.  1,  c.  13,  &c.  1.  2,  c.  'i.—  Virg.  .En. 
1,  Y,  40,  &c.  This  city,  which  still  preserves 
its  name,  "  was  generally  looked  upon,"  says 
Cramer,  "  as  the  most  ancient  cit\^  of  Greece. 
The  walls  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  a  mode  of  building  generall}"  attributed  to 
the  cyclops.  It  was  protected  by  two  citadels, 
and  surrounded  by  fortifications  equally  strong. 
The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa."  The 
government  of  Argos,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  was  that  of  a  republic ;  and  one  cause  of 
her  frequent  wars  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
difference  of  principle  that  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  contrasted  with  the  aristocra- 
tic character  of  the  Spartan  laws.  The  popula- 
tion was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  one 
consisted  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the 
surroundins:  people  or  Perioikoi  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  were  the 
third ;    amounting   in   all,   perhaps,   to   about 

110,000  souls. II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

called  Oresticum. III.  Another  in  Thessa- 

ly,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 

IV.  Another  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 

philochi,  founded,  accordins:  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilochusthe  son  of  Amphiaraus,and  thence 
called  Argos  Amphilochium.  Thucydides  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  once  the  most  powerful 
town  of  the  region  to  which  it  belonsred ;  but 
that,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  Ambraciots, 
it  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Acamanians,  and  so  sunk  into  a  comparative 
dependence.  A  great  extent  of  wall  is  still  re- 
maining, t02:ether  with  other  rnfns  sufficient  to 
manifest  its  former  str en srth  and  to  prove  its  Cy- 
clopean origin,     lyinc.  2.  GS.—RolJrnid.  Tmv. 

Argyrtpa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  bv  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Troian  war,  and  called  by  Po- 
lybius  Argipanrr.  Only  ruins  remain  to  show 
where  it  once  '^tood,  though  the  place  «5till  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Arpi.     Virg.  j^n.  11,  v.  246. 

Aria,  the  name  of  a  countrv  in  A-^ia,  by  ex- 
tension from  a  particular  provincp.  It  was  the 
same,  vervnearlv,  as  the  modern  Khora-^an.but 
in  its  sTPatest  extent,  fa  kin''  in  a  part  of  the 
modem  Cabul  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Hvrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  bv  Bactria 
and  India  on  this  side  of  the  Indu'^.bv  Gedrosia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  Media.  Aria 
Proper  was  confined,  perhaps  within  the  Paro- 
pamisus.     Its  chief  toam  Aria,  or  Arlacoana, 


on  the  Arius,  now  Heri  Rud,  is  Herat.  Dionys, 
Peneg.  9\Q.—Mela,  1.  c.  2,  1.  2,  c.  7. 

Ariani,  and  Ar)eni,  the  inhabitants  of  Aria. 

Aricia,  a  veiy  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now 
Riccia,  built  by  Hippolylus,  son  of  Theseus, 
after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  .^s- 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by  Diana, 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
Theseus  bvdlt  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  same  rites  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris,  The  priest  of  this 
temple,  called  Rex^  was  always  a  fugitive,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  predecessor ;  and  went  al- 
ways armed  with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Arician 
forest,  frequently  called  Jiemorensis,  or  nemora- 
lis  sylva,  was  very  celebrated  -,  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite 
nymph  and  invisible  protectress  of  Numa,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  famous  grove,  v/hich  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond  m.ount  Al- 
banus.  Ovid.  Met.  15 ;  Fast.  3,  2  63. — Ijucan. 
6,  V.  74. —  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  761,  &c. 

Arimaspi,  a  people  sometimes  referred  to 
Sc}nhia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  Asiatic 
Scythia.  It  is  dilficult,  of  course,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  country  of  this  fabulous  people ;  but  it 
seems,  from  all  anthority,  that  the  region  about 
the  Palus  Meeotis  and  the  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  gold 
of  the  river,  Pli7i.  7,  c.  2. — Herodot.  3  and  4, 
—Strab.  1  and  13. 

ARiMiNTii,  (now  Rimini,)  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul, 
on  the  Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Umbri- 
ans.  When  the  Romans" established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  highest  importance; 
and  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic,  a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
num,  which  wa,s  looked  upon  as  commanding" 
the  entrance  into  Italv  upon  that  side.  Laican. 
1,  V.  231.— PZz«.  3,c.^l5. 

Ariahnxs,  a  river  of  Italv,  rising  in  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains,  and  fallinjr  into  the  Adri- 
atic just  above  Ariminum.     Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Arimphjsi,  a  people  of  Scyrhia.  near  the  Ri- 
phfean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
innocence  and  mildness.     Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Arts  a  river  of  Messenia.    Pans.  4,  c.  31. 

Aristba,  I.  a  toMTi  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. — II.  A  colony 
of  the  Mitvleneans  in  Trcas,  destroved  by  the 
Trojans,  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 
Virg.  Mn.  9.  v.  264.— /7ow?r.  11.  7 

Arist^um,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  summit 
of  mount  Ha^mtis.     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Aristf.RjE,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

AristonautjE,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Arcfonauts  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expedition.   Pans.  2. 

Artus,  a  river  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  called  Arii. 

Armenia,  a  large  countrv  of  Asia,  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Armenia.  Upper  Arme- 
nia, called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the  east, 
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Iberia  an.  the  north,  Mesopotamia  on  the  south, 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  separates  it  from 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  west.  Lower  Arme- 
nia or  Armenia  Minor,  which  was  but  a  part  of 
Cappadocia,  lay  along  the  Euphrates  from  Sy- 
ria, which  was  separated  from  it  on  the  south  by 
the  Taurus  mountains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Pontus,  which  bounded  it  on  the  north.  A 
branch  of  the  same  mountain  divided  from  the 
rest  of  Cappadocia  on  the  west.  The  histoiy  of 
Armenia  is  always  that  of  a  province.  A  part 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  into 
the  power  of  the  Medes,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  governors 
of  Armenia  exercised  a  kind  of  independent 
rule ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  to  the  mere 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  empire.  They 
borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties from  the  Persians.  Armenia  Major  is  now 
called  Turcomania,  and  Minor,  Aladulia.  He- 
rodot.  1.  c.  1^4,  1.  5.  c.  id.— Curt.  4,  c.  12,  L  5, 
c.  l.—Stral).  1  and  U.—Mela,  3,  c.  5  and  8.— 
Plin.  6,  c.  4,  &c. — Lnicaii.  2. 

Armorics;  Oiyitates,  certain  districts  of 
Gaul,  principally  maritime;  whence  the  name, 
the  Celtic  Ar-Mor,  signifying  by  the  sea.  The 
Armorica  of  Caesar  was  situate  between  the  Se- 
quana,  the  Liger,  and  the  sea,  including  the 
modem  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne. 
The  name  Armorica  was  at  last  confined  to  Bre- 
tagne exclusively.  The  Armorici  were  an  inde- 
pendent people,  united  in  confederacies,  without 
much  superiorii}''  of  power  or  of  right.  They 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  even  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  power  had  witoessed  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  influence  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Britons  continued  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stock,  and  the  latter  received  from  the  continent 
very  timely  aid  against  their  Saxon  enemies. 
The  Armoricans  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
romantic  tradition  and  fable;  prmce  Arthur 
himself  was  an  Armorican,  and  more  than  half 
the  story  of  his  times  relate  to  the  chivalry  of 
Britany .     Cces.  Bell.  G. —  Turn.  Av.g.  Sax. 

Arne,  I.  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 
Xanthus. II.  A  toT^m  of  Umbria,  in  Italy. 

Arnus,  now  Amo.  the  principal  river  of 
Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  passes 
through  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Portus 
Pisanus,  or  harbour  of  the  latter  city.  Liv.  22, 
2.—Strab. 

Aromata,  or  ARO^UTUM,  *'  the  most  eastern 
land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is   Guardafui."     WAnxille. 

Arpi.     Vid.  Argyripa,. 

Arpintim,  now  Arpino,  a  io^na.  of  the  Vol- 
sci,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rius.  The  words  of  Arpincr.  Chartce  are  some- 
times applied  to  Cicero''s  works.  Arpinum 
did  not  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  Vol.^ci 
10  that  of  the  Romans ;  it  was  for  some  time  a 
town  of  the  Samnites.  and  from  these  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  it.  Crcero  enlarges  on  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  manners  that  prevailed  there 
so  late  as  the  time  in  which  he  himself  flourish- 
ed.   Liv.  9,  44. 

Arretium,  now  Arezzo,  a  iovm  of  Etruria, 
and  constituting  one  of  its  principal  states  in 


the  early  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
placed  there  a  force  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Gauls ;  and  there  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
posted  to  contest  with  Annibal  the  entrance  into 
Etruria.  It  was  a  muncipium,  and  always 
held  a  high  rank  among  the  cities  of  Italy.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  again  became  conspicuous  for 
its  wars  with  Florence  during  the  factious  years 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  It  was  like- 
wise famous  for  its  porcelain  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliny.     Liv  22,  S.—Strab. 

Arsamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  70 
miles  from  the  Euphrates.     Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Euphrates.     Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

Arsena,  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort.     Strab. 

Arsia,  a  small  river  between  Iltyricum  and 
Istria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Arsixoe,  a  town  of  Egi-pt,  situated  near  the 
lake  of  Moeris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  af- 
ter death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the   labyrinth.     Strab. A  town  of 

Cilicia of  ^Eolia of  Syria ofC}'prus 

of  Lycia of  Crete.     Cram. of  jE- 

tolia.     Vid.  Conope. 

Artaeri,  and  Artabrit^,  a  people  of  Lusi- 
tania,who  received  their  name  from  Artrabum, 
a  promontorv  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  called 
Finisterre.    ' Sil.  3,  v.  362. 

Artace,  I.  a  town  and  sea-port  near  Cyzicus- 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  "There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  "called  Ar- 
tacia.     Herodot.  4,   c.    14. — Procop.   de.   Bell. 

Pers.  1,  c.  2o.—StroJ).  13.— Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

II.  A  city  of  Phrj-gia. HI.  A  fortified  place 

of  Bithynia. 

Artatus,  a  river  of  Illyrifi.    Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Artaxata.  {orvm,)  now  Ardesh,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  where  the  kingfs  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,  the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  Neronea 
in  honor  of  Nero.     Strab.  11. 

Artemtsium,  I.  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neighbouring; 
part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships.     Herodot.  7,  c.  175,  &c. II.  A 

lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  name. 

Aremita,  I.  a  city  at  the  east   ofSeleucia. 

II.  An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 

Achelous.     Strab. 

Aru^,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex- 
ander kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Da- 
rius.    Cvrt.  6,  c.  4. 

Arverxi.  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  now 
Avversve.  near  the  Ligeris,  who  took  up  arms 
against  .T.  Caesar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  tobe  descend- 
ed from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
Cas.  Bell.  Gal.  "J.— Strab.  14. 

AsBESTiE,  and  AsBYST.fls,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Cvrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is 
built.  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  that  ac- 
count Asbystius.  Herodot.  4,  c  170, — Plol.  4,  c.  X 
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AscALON,  a  town  of  Syria  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  520  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still 
in  being.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  2. —  Tlieo- 
phrast.  H.  PI.  7,  c.  4. 

AscRA,  a  town  of  Bocotia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  on  a 
summit  of  mount  Helicon.  Its  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  long  residence  there ;  whence  he 
is  otten  called  the  Ascrcan  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects,  Ascrcemn 
Carmen.  The  town  received  its  name  from 
Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  to  GEoclus  by  Nep- 
ttme.  Slra/j.'9. — Pans.  9,  c.  19. — Paterc.  1 .  In  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remained ;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
same,  that  mark  its  .site,  upon  a  barren  rock  a  few 
miles  from  the  ancient  Thespice.     Hes.  Oper. 

Asia,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
separated  on  the  south-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  gulf  from  Africa, 
from  Europe  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Euxine, 
the  straits  of  Caffa,  the  Kooma,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Ural  river  and  mountains.  The 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  and  north.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  immense  extent  of 
country  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
which  was  known,  the  name  of  Asia  was  ap- 
plied to  but  a  part.  The  Asia  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  signified  only  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  Natclia,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  was  afterwards  gradually  extended 
over  the  continent.  The  Nile  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  authors, 
and  Egypt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
of  this  geographical  division.  The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  are  formed  by  her  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  political  and  moral 
divisions  correspond,  in  a  great  measure  to  those 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  first 
of  these,  comprising  the  Russian  province  of 
Siberia,  was  knoAvn  but  by  the  most  uncertain 
tradition  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquit)^, 
who  yet  were  aware  that  those  wild  regions  were 
inhabited  by  a  race  as  rugged  as  the  climate  and 
the  soil.  South  of  the  Altain  chain  began  the 
second  division  ;  and  the  extensive  prairies  of 
this  country  were  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes,  to 
whom  they  aflforded  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  who  sought  from  them  nothing  else. 
The  third  division  sotith  of  the  Taurus  was  a 
civilized  and  populous  country,  thickly  covered 
with  cities,  and  even  with  empires.  The  coun- 
tries of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  these  distinctions ;  but  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  these  lines  in  general  separated  people 
differing  in  the  manner  just  described.  South- 
ern Asia,  best  known  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  antiquit}'-,  was  subject  asrain  to  a  two- 
fold subdivision!  Thus  the  Indus  formed  the 
first  great  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  again  separated  the  latter  into 
three.  These  divisions,  though  understood, 
•were  not  geographically  recognized  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  after  the  name  of  Asia  had  attain- 
ed with  them  its  widest  signification,  divided  it 
Into  Citerior,  the  peninsula,  and  Ulterior  or 
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Magna.  The  former  was  called  also  by  the 
Romans  Intria  Haljm  and  Intra  Taurura,  or 
Cis  Taurum;  and  this  contained  (we  may  here 
observe)  the  territory  of  the  Lydian  Croesus. 
The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  term  Asia 
absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  Phrygias,  My- 
sia,  CEolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  To 
CEolia  and  Ionia  the  name  was  most  peculiarly 
proper,  and  many  suppose  that  to  this  narrow 
region  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended thence  over  the  continent.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  it  generally  by  that  name  alone. 
It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augustus,  from 
the  title  of  the  officer  whom  he  set  over  it.  The 
m)lhologists  have  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  to  Asius,  an  ancient  Lydian  hero, 
and  to  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  The- 
tis the  wife  of  Japetus  and  mother  of  Prome- 
theus; but,  says  Malte-Brun,  "it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little  from  the  district  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimately  the  other  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  east."  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Asiatic  governments  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Asia  from  those  of  the 
European  countries,  and  placed  them  general- 
ly in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other,  tmtil  the 
difference  between  them  became  settled  by  the 
ascendency  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the 
west.  Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the 
differences  that  had  begun  to  display  themselves, 
perhaps  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  Trojan  war,  were  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  Arbela,  four  great  empires  had 
flourished"  m  succession  in  Asia,  perpetuating 
the  original  political  character,  and  striving  for 
its  universal  supremacy.  The  first  was  the 
Assyrian,  which  terminated  about  700  before 
the  Christian  era.  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Medes,  which  in  the  6th  generation 
merged  in  that  of  the  Persians,  even  after  the 
representative  of  the  Asiatic  system  and  the 
engrosser  of  all  dominion  in  Asia.  Contempo- 
rary with  the  later  Assyrian  empire,  out  of 
which  it  grew,  was  the  Babyloni  an  empire,  while 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Croesus 
may  almost  compare  with  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia! The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
vision of  his  empire  among  his  generals,  effected 
a  division  in  the  Asiatic  states,  and  new  king- 
doms attained  a  temporaiy  importance  under 
the  different  sovereigns  who  assumed  the  names 
Antigonus,  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  &c.;  butthe 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  reduced  all  to  its 
former  uniformity,  and  made  of  man}'-  kingdoms 
a  dependent  province.  Over  different  parts  of 
this  province  different  officers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer- 
cised a  power  and  authority  little  interior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  his  immediate  capital.  Strab. 
— Just.— 3fel.—Mo.l/£-B  run.  —  Heeren. — D^An- 
ville. — Heyl. 

AsTUs  CAMPUS,  or  Asia  pat.us,  ('Ao-io  Xci/iwi') 
a  tract  of  low  land  along  the  Cayster,  not  far 
from  mount  Tmolus.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  critics,as  to  the  genuine  reading 
in  Homer,  (//.  11.  461,)  some  contending  for 
'Ao-ioj  tv  \einoyvi  "in  the  meadows  of  Asias;" 
I  others  for  'Aaioj  kv  X«j//t3Fi,  "  in  the  Asian  mea- 
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dows,"  Those  who  follow  the  former  reading 
adopt  the  Lydian  tradition,  and  trace  the  origin 
of  the  name  Asia  to  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  or 
of  Atys.  But,  as  Heyne  well  remarks,  the  lat- 
ter reading  is  more  poetical,  and  is  supported  by 
Ihe  Asia  Praia,  and  Asia  Palus  of  Virgil. 
Heyiie.  Exce.—Il.  2,  m\.—  Virg.  Geo.  1,  383. 
^n,  7,  701. 

AsNAUS,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
which  the  river  Aous  flows.    Liv.  32,  c.  5. 

Asopus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Malia  at  the  north  of  Thermopylae. 

Strab.  8. II.  a  river  of  Bceotia,  which  rises 

in  mount  Cithaeron,  separates  the  territories  of 
Plataea  and  Thebes,  and,  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  southern  Boeotia,  empties  itself  into 
the  Euripus  near  Oropus.  On  its  banks  the 
battle  of  Platsea  was  fought,  479  B.  C.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  Asopo.     Cram. — Herodot. 

9,  4:^.— Strab.  9— Pans.  9,  4. III.  A  river 

of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Lycus  near  Laodicea. 
IV.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  now  Basi- 
lica ;  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Argolis, 
and  empties  into  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus  below 

Sicyon.  Cram. V.  Another  of  Macedonia, 

flowing  near  Heraclea.     Strab. 

AspENDus,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurymedon.  Cic.  in  Ver.  1,  c.  20. 
The  inhabitanis  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus. 
AsPLEDON,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  twenty  stadia 
from  Orchomenus  beyond  the  Melas.  Its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous 
situation.     Cram. 

Assos,  a  town  of  Phrj'-gia  Minor,  by  Pliny 
called  Apollonia. 

AsTA,  a  city  in  Spain,  near  the  Bffitis. 

Assyria,  properly  so  called,  a  province  of 
AsiEL,  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Armenia  and  mount  Niphates, 
on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Media  and  the  moim- 
tains  Choatras  and  Zagrus,  on  the  south  by 
Susiana,  and  on  the  west  by  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tigris.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Nineveh.  The  country  was  very 
plain,  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Tigris.  It  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  lo 
Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem ;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  common  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
be  sometimes  transferred  to  the  Syrian  nation, 
whose  origin  refers  to  Aram,  also  descended 
from  Shem.  The  name  of  Kurdistan,  which 
modem  geography  applies  to  Assyria,  comes 
from  a  people  who,  under  that  of  Carduchi  or 
Gordyaei,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  the 
country  is  covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropatene.  Among  the  Jews,  Assyria 
was  the  name  of  a  particular  conquering  nation, 
while  among  the  Greeks  it  was  applied  indiscri- 
minately to  the  nations  who  ruled  on  the  Euphra- 
tes and  'Tigris  before  Cyrus.  The  Jewish  ac- 
counts refer  to  Assyria  properly  so  called,  and 
give  a  chronological  history  of  the  empire  be- 
tween B.  C.  800  and  700.  The  Grecian  authors 
include,  under  the  designation  of  Assyrian,  not 
only  the  ruling  nation,  but  also  its  dependencies ; 
whence  the  frequent  confusion  of  Syria  and 
Assyria.  Assyrian  history,  according  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nothing  more  than  mere 
traditions  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines,  who, 
in  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
once  founded  large  empires.  The  events  are 
not  chronologically  ascertained,  but  there  are 


accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  of  Ninus, 
Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  an  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
520  years,  from  1237 — 717.  Heeren. — D'Ati- 
ville. — Chaussard. —  Heylin. — Herod.  — Diod. — 
Ctes. 

AsTACCENi,  a  people  of  India,  near  the  Indus. 
Strab.  15. 

AsTACus,  I.  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  built 
by  Astacus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  Athens.  Lysi- 
machus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
to  the  lovni  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  then  lately 
built.  Pans.  5,  c.  12. -Arrian. — Strab.  17. 
II.  A  city  of  Acarnania.     Plin.  5. 

AsTAPA,  a  to\\ai  of  Hispania  Bactica,  now 
Estepa-la-Vieja.    Liv.  38,  c.  20. 

AsTAPus,  ariver  of  Ethiopia,  falling  into  the 
Nile.  It  is  the  Abarvi  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
sources  of  which  since  their  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  been  mista- 
ken for  those  of  the  Nile.  (Vid.  Bruce'' s  Tra- 
vels.) Ptolemy  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  lake  named  Coloe,  the  Bahr  Dam- 
bea,  into  which  the  Abarvi,  pours  its  rivulet. 
D^Anville. 

AsTERtJsius,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete. 11.  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

ASTR.EUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  the 
Vistritza,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  an- 
cient Orestis  and  Eordaea,  and  flows,  according 
to  ^lian,  between  Benhoea  and  Thessalonica. 
Cram. 

AsTij,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  urbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
superiority  to  Rome,  and  ■!tu\is  to  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Egv^it,  as  also  to  Troy. 

AsTURA,  an  island  and  river  of  Latium. 
{Pliny.]  It  is,  however,  more  properly  a  penin- 
sula, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
Strabo  calls  Storas.  Festus  saj's  it  was  some- 
times called  Stura  as  well  as  Astura.  It  is  inte- 
resting for  the  proximity  of  Cicero's  villa,  where 
Circaei  and  Antium  could  be  distinguished.  It 
was  the  residence  at  one  time  of  Augustus,  and 
also  of  Tiberius.     Cram. 

AsTURES,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  who  signalized  themselves  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  Their  capital  was  Asturica 
Augusta,  Astorga ;  hence  Asturias.  D'Anville. 

AsTYPAL^.A,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Thera,  called  afier  Astj-apalsea,  the 
daughter  of  Phcenix,  and  mother  of  Ancseus, 
by  Neptune.     Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Strab.  14. 

Atabyris,  a  momitain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  surnamed 
Atabyris.     Strab.  14. 

Atarantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  Garamantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.     Herodot.  4,  c.  184. 

AT.ARBEcms!  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venns  had  a  temple. 

Atarnea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.     Paus.  4,  c.  35. 

Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania. 
The  earliest  scenic  representations  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Atellani 
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and  were  called  Fabulae  Atellanas .  From  these 
were  derived,  as  many  think,  the  celebrated 
names  which  delighted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  Fabulae  Atellanoe  were  pro- 
scribed. On  their  first  representation  they  were 
received  with  such  favour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  privileges  refused  to  every 
other  class  of  histriones  ;  and  the  first  youth  of 
Rome  were  often  among  ihe  performers.  Atel- 
la  took  part  with  the  Carthagenians  in  Anni- 
bal's  expedition  against  Italy,  for  which  it  was 
reduced  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  municipium.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are 
said  to  be  still  discernible  by  the  village  of  Sant 
Arpino,  near  Aversa.  Liv.  22,  61 ;  and  26,  34. 
— Cic. — Strab. 

Athamanes.  "  The  Athamanes  were  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  origin.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
them  wirh  the  iEtolians.  The  earliest  mention 
of  this  people  occurs  in  Diodorus,  who  mentions 
their  having  taken  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
time  apparently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent ;  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  acquired  greater 
power  and  influence,  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  small 
Thessalian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the 
JEnianes,  the  jEthices,  and  Perrhasbi;  they 
subsequently  appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies 
to  the  ^lolians,  and  formidable  enemies  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Macedon.  Little  further  is  known 
of  the  Athamanes ;  and  Strabo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered them  as  Greeks,  informs  us  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
from  a  custom  which,  we  are  assured  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  prevailed  among  them,  of  assign- 
ing to  their  females  the  active  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, while  the  males  were  chiefly  employed 
in  tending  their  flocks.  Stephanus  reports  that 
some  considered  them  to  be  Illyrians,  others 
Thessalians.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athamania  were  Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Hera- 
clea,  and  Theodoria,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  in 
his  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  Amy- 
nander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  That  part 
of  Athamania  which  was  situated  near  the 
Achelous  was  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
Paracheloitis.  It  was  annexed  to  Thessaly  by 
the  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  offence 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."     Cram. 

ATHEN.E,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1556  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called 
Cecropia  from  its  founder,  and  afterwards  Athe- 
ncB  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  giving  it  a  name  in  preference  to  Nep- 
tune. [Vid.  Minerva.]  It  was  governed  by  17 
kings  in  the  following  order ; — after  a  reign  of 
50  years,  Cecrops  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus, 
who  began  to  reign  150G  B.  C. ;  Amphictvon, 
1497;  Erichthonius,  1487;  Pandion,  1437; 
Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecrops  2d,  1347;  Pandion 
2d,  1307;  .Egeus,  1283;  Theseus,  1235;  Me- 
nestheus,  1205;  Demophoon,  1182;  Oxyntes, 
1149;  Aphidas,  1137;  Thymoetes,  1136; 
Melanthus,  1128;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who 
was  killed  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  "  We  have 
little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size 
of  Athens  imder  its  earliest  kings;  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  however,  that  even  as  late 
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as  the  time  of  Theseus  the  town, was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  acropolis  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hill  of  Mars.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan 
war,  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerably, 
both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  ap- 
plies to  it  the  epithets  of  evKrijitvoi  and  tvfjvd- 
yvioi.  These  improvements  continued  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Pisislratus;  and  as  it  was 
able  to  stand  a  siege  against  tlie  Lacedaemo- 
nians under  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidently 
have  possessed  walls  and  fortifications  of  suffi- 
cient height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  safety. 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent 
irruption  of  Mardonius,  efiected  the  entii-e  des- 
truction of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  heap  of  ruins;  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled, 
from  the  solidity  of  their  materials,  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Pla- 
teea,  and  Mycale,  had  averted  all  danger  of  in- 
vasion, Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security, 
soon  rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  ; 
and,  having  been  furnished  by  the  prudent 
foresight  and  energetic  conduct  of  Themisto- 
cles  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  admi- 
nistrations of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence  and  strength. 
The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  Stoae, 
and  Gymnasium ;  and  also  to  have  embellished 
the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
city  at  his  own  expense.  Pericles  completed 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  left  in  an  un- 
finished state  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon;  he 
likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  b)^  the 
Persians,  and  to  him  his  country  was  indebted 
for  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Propylaea,  the  most  magnificent  buildings, 
not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity, 
both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic 
and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  with  which  the  capital  was 
adorned.  At  this  period  the  whole  of  Athens  wi  th 
its  three  ports  of  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  connected  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  formed  one  great  city  enclosed  within  a 
vast  peribolus  of  massive  fortifications.  The 
whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  collect  from 
Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  174  stadia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  must  be  allotted  to  the  circuit 
of  the  city  itself;  the  long  walls  taken  together 
supply  seventy-iive,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six 
are  furnished  by  the  peribolus  of  the  three  har- 
bours. Xenophon  reports  that  Athens  con- 
tained more  than  10,000  houses  which,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house  would  give 
120,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.  From 
the  researches  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  HaAv- 
kins,  it  appears  that  the  former  city  conside- 
rably exceeded  in  extent  the  modern  Athens, 
and  though  little  remains  of  the  ancient  works 
to  afford  certain  evidence  of  their  circumference, 
it  is  evident  from,  the  measurement  furnished  by 
Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  es- 
pecially towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  on  this  side  the  extremity  of  the 
city  reached  to  the  foot  of  mount  Anchesmus 
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and  that  to  the  westward  its  walls  followed  the 
small  brook  which  terminates  in  the  marshy 
ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  ancient  foundations 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylum ; 
while  to  the  eastward  they  approached  close  to 
the  Ilissus,  a  little  below  the  present  church  of 
the  Mologitades,  or  confessors.  The  same  an- 
tiquary estimates  the  space  comprehended  with- 
in the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomural  enclo- 
sure, and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  the  ramparts  ; 
but  if  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  nineteen  miles.  We 
know  from  ancient  writers  that  the  extent  of 
Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  with- 
in the  walls  of  Servius,  Plutrach  compares  it 
also  with  that  of  Syracuse,  which  Strabo  esti- 
mates at  180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two 
miles.  The  number  of  gates  belonging  to  ancient 
Athens  is  uncertain,  but  the  existence  of  nine 
has  been  ascertained  by  classical  writers.  The 
names  of  these  are  Dipylum,  (also  called  Thria- 
siM,  Sacr^e,  and  perhaps  Ceramic^,)  Diomeije, 
Diocharis,  Melitides,  Piraic^,  Acharnice, 
Itonije,  Hippades,  Heri^e.  The  Dipylum,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  was  the  widest,  and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Forum.  Without  the  walls,  there 
was  a  path  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  mile.  It  was  also  called 
Thriasian,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  Thriasian  plain  and  Eleusis. 
There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipylum  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  acropolis.  TheDioMEi.E 
were  probably  so  called  from  Diomeia,  one  of 
the  Attic  demi,  and  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Athens ;  the  Diomeian  gate  must  therefore  have 
been  on  this  side  of  the  town.  The  gate  of  Dio- 
CHARES  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  The 
Melitensian  gate  was  to  the  south,  towards  the 
sea  and  Phalerum.  Near  it  was  the  monument  of 
Cimon  and  the  tomb  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
some  remains  of  this  gate,  as  well  as  of  the  Pirai- 
cae,  which  led,  as  the  name  sufficiently  implies,  to 
the  Pirgeus,  The  Acharnic^  doubtless  were  so 
named  from  Acharnse,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  in  that  direction.  The  Itonian  gate,  men- 
tioned in  the  Dialogue  of  Axiochus,  is  placed  by 
Col.  Leake  about  half-way  between  the  Ilissus 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Museium  ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Phalerum.  The 
gate  called  Hippades  is  conjectured  by  the 
same  antiquary  to  have  stood  between  Dipy- 
lum and  the  Piraicse.  Plutarch  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it ;  he  states  that  the  tombs  of 
the  family  of  the  orator  Hyperides  were  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  The  Heri.e  was  so  called  from  its 
being  usual  to  convey  corpses  through  it  to  the 
burying-ground.  Its  precise  situation  cannot 
nowbe  discovered,  since,  as  Col.  Leake  observes, 
'  Athens  was  on  every  side  surrounded  with  an 
immense  cemetery,  there  being  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sepulchres  on  the  north-west  and 
north  from  the  northern  long  wall  to  mount 
Anchesmus ;  and  there  were  burying-grounds 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  southern  long  wall.' 
Pausanias  begins  his  description  of  Athens  ap- 
parently from  the  Piraic  gate.  On  entering 
the  city,  the  first  buildmg  which  he  notices  is  , 


the  PoMPEiUM,  so  called  from  its  containing  the 
sacred  vessels  {nonTre'ia)  used  in  certain  proces- 
sions some  of  which  were  annual,  while  others 
occurred  less  frequently.  These  vessels,  toge- 
ther with  the  Persian  syoils,  were  estimated,  as 
we  know  from  Thucydides,  in  thebeginning of 
the  Peloponneslan  war,  at  500  talents.  Near  this 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  containing  statues  of  that 
goddess,  of  Proserpine,  and  of  Inachus,by  Praxi- 
teles. Pausanias  next  visits  the  Ceramicus, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant parts  of  the  city.  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  hero  Ceramus,  or  perhaps  from  some 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  It 
included  probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios, 
and  the  PcEcile,  as  well  as  various  other  tem]ies 
and  public  buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  de- 
cided as  to  the  general  extent  and  direction  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scarcely  any 
trace  remains  of  its  monuments  and  edifices ; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  their  re- 
searches and  observations,  that  it  lay  entirely  on 
the  south  side  of  the  acropolis ;  in  this  direction 
it  must  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walls, 
which,  as  we  know,  came  close  to  the  fountain 
Callirhoe  or  Enneacrounos.  The  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  be- 
ing thus  confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buildings  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded one  half  of  its  length.  It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus.  The  for- 
mer was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  From  Plu- 
tarch it  appears  that  the  communieation  from 
the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
Dipylum.  Philostratus,  however,  speaks  of  the 
Ceramic  entrance ;  and  though  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  the  Dipylum,  I  would 
not  look  upon  this  as  certain.  We  shall  now 
give  some  account  of  the  buildings  of  the  inner 
Ceramic,  reserving  the  outer  portion  for  our  de- 
scription of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  first 
edifice  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the  Stoa 
Basileios,  so  called  because  the  archon  Basi- 
leus  held  his  court  there.  There  is  here  a 
picture  representing  the  achievements  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry  sent  to  assist  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  This  paint- 
ing was  by  the  celebrated  Euphranor.  The  por- 
tico here  described  by  Pausanias  is  probably  that 
which  Harpocration  calls  the  Stoa  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  since  Pausanias  himself  places  a 
statue  of  this  god  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
He  next  mentions  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pa- 
trons, in  which  was  a  statue  by  Euphranor, 
two  other  statues  by  Leochares,  and  Calamis 
adorned  the  front :  this  latter  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  Alexicacus,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  pestilence  which  caused  such  a  dread- 
ful mortality  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Metroum  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue  was  the  work 
of  Phidias.  Here  the  arcliives  of  the  stale 
were  deposited ;  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for 
the  archon  eponymus.  Adjacent  to  the  Me- 
troum was  the  senate  house  (Suv^^evrrKpov)  of  the 
FiveHundredwhoformed  the  annual  council  of 
the  state.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  Coun- 
sellor, (/?oi'Xarof ,)  of  Apollo,  and  the  Athenian 
demos.    Close  to  the  council-hall  stood  the 
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Tholds,  where  the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts 
and  sacrifices;  this  building  was  also  called 
Scias.  Somewhat  above  were  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  Athenian  tribes ;  also  statues  of  Amphia- 
raus,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  and  Demosthenes. 
Near  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having 
several  statues  within,  and  around  it  those  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  thus 
honoured  for  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  the 
Athenians.  Near  these  stood  the  figures  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  All  the  statues 
here  mentioned  were  carried  away  as  spoils  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Athens, 
but  they  were  afterwards  restored  by  Antiochus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Basileios,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  that 
god  and  of  Minerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venus 
Urania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  These  buildings 
stood  probably  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
ridge  of  Areopagus.  The  Stoa  Pcecile  was  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  paintings  it  contained ; 
its  more  ancient  name  is  said  however  to  have 
been  Peisianactius.  The  pictures  were  by  Polyg- 
notus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous 
among  the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the 
battles  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  and 
that  of  Marathon  and  other  achievements  of 
the  Athenians.  Here  were  suspended  also  the 
shields  of  the  Scionseans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Sphac- 
teria.  It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first 
opened  his  school,  which  from  thence  derived 
the  name  of  Stoic.  No  less  than  1500  citizens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
thirty  tyrants  in  the  Poecile.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
poses that  some  walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  church  of  Panaghia  FoMaromeni  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  Near  the 
Stoa  Poecile  was  a  statue  of  Mercury  Ago- 
rseus,  which,  from  its  position  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  'E.oui??  ?rpdj  tj? 
n-oXi(5t.  From  the  name  of  Agorasus  we  must 
conclude  also  that  this  brazen  figure  stood  in  the 
ancient  Agora,  which  is  known  from  various 
passages  in  classical  writers  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Ceramicus.  Xenophon  also  informs  us, 
that  at  certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the 
knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora  on 
horseback,  beginning  from  the  Hermes,  and,  as 
they  passed,  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples  and 
statues  around  it.  The  Agora  was  afterwards 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  de- 
mus  of  Eretria,  and  where  it  still  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins conceives  that  this  change  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla,  since, 
after  '  the  Ceramicus  had  been  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  so  many  citizens,  the  Agora  was 
removed  to  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  at  this 
period  in  every  respect  more  central  and  conve- 
nient for  it,  an(]  where  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
market  of  the  modern  Athenians  still  continues 
to  be  held  at  the  present  day.'  Col.  Leake  also 
observes,  '  that  as  the  city  stretched  round  the 
acropolis,  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the 
same  direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inha- 
bited part  of  the  city,  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  acropolis,  the  old  Agora  having  been  de- 
filed by  the  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  buildings 
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falling  into  decay,  the  Agora  became  fixed, 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  situation 
where  we  now  see  the  portal  of  that  Agora.' 
There  was  a  street  lined  with  Mercuries  in 
the  Agora,  which  conmaunicated  between  the 
Stoa  Basileios  and  the  Poecile.  The  Macra 
Stoa  was  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from 
the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Poecile.  Behind  it  rose 
the  hill  called  Colonus  Agor.s;us,  where  Me- 
lon erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  the  resort  of  labourers, 
who  came  there  to  be  hired.  We  hear  also  of 
an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods  in  the 
Agora.  The  Leocorium,  which  probably  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
has  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  stood  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country.  Near  this  spot  Hippar- 
ehus  was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  Ceramicus  contained  also  the  Agrippei- 
um  or  theatre  of  Agrippa,  and  the  Palaestra  of 
Taureas.  The  Stoae  of  the  Thracians  and  of 
Attains  were  likewise  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  means  of  the 
several  articles  exhibited  for  sale.  One  quarter 
was  called  Cyclus,  where  slaves  were  bought, 
and  also  fish,  meat,  and  other  provisions.  We 
hear  of  the  ywaiKtia  dyopa  where  they  sold  wo- 
men's apparel,  the  i^QDorrwXif  dyopa,  or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  </jaT£drroXtf  dyopa,  clothes-market,  also, 
the  dyopa  Apyfiwi/,  Gewv,  KEpfcjTrwi/ ;  in  the  lat- 
ter stolen  goods  were  disposed  of  A  peculiar 
stand  was  allotted  to  each  vender,  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  change.  In  the  Ceramicus  was 
the  common  hall  of  the  mechanics  of  Athens. 
This  quarter  was  also  much  frequented  by  cour- 
tesans. In  the  New  Agora  Pausanias  notices  the 
altar  of  Pity,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
alone.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  Gymnasi- 
um, called  Ptolemoeum,  from  its  founder  Ptole- 
my, son  of  Juba  the  Libyan.  Cicero  speaks  of 
another  Gymnasium  also  named  Ptolemoeum, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Near  it  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon .  This  noble  struc- 
ture, which  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  in- 
juries of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Pausanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Ana- 
CEiuM,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  building  of 
great  antiquity,  and  containing  paintings  of  Po- 
lygnotus  and  Micon.  The  name  of  Anaceium 
was  derived  from  that  of  " A  I'ru-ec,  applied  by 
the  Athenians  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Above 
the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  passages  refer- 
red to,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis, was  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aglaurus, 
by  which  the  Persians  ascended  to  the  citadel, 
and  scaled  its  ramparts.  Near  this  spot  was 
situated  the  Prythanrium,  where  the  written 
laws  of  Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were  se- 
veral statues,  among  others  that  of  Vesta,  be- 
fore which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantlv  burning. 
There  were  also  the  statues  of  Good  Fortune, 
of  Miltiades,  and  of  Themistocles.  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  notice  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  the  Athe- 
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nian  deities.  Some  remains  of  this  building 
are  supposed  to  exist  near  the  church  of  Pa- 
naghia  Vlasliki.  Not  liar  from  it  was  another 
temple,  consecrated  to  Lucina.  He  next  points 
out  several  buildings  erected  in  this  part  of  the 
city  by  Hadrian,  whichfrom  that  circumstance, 
as  we  learn  by  an  inscription,  was  sometimes 
called  Hadriaxopolis.  The  OlympeiujM  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  edifices  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have  beeen  originally 
founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  magnificent 
structure  was  afterwards  raised  by  Pisisiratus  on 
the  site  of  the  old  building,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking ;  and  durmg  the 
numerous  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
afterwards  engaged,  it  remained  in  a  neglected 
state.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  is  said  that 
the  different  kings  in  alliance  with  that  emperor 
had  jointly  undertaken  to  complete  the  unfinish- 
ed structure  of  the  Olympeium.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  finally  terminated  until  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Spar- 
tianus,  was  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  peribolus  was  four  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
was  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of 
the  Grecian  cities  having  supplied  one  ;  but 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  in  the  very  re- 
markable Colossus  they  had  raised  behind  the 
temple.  In  the  peribolus  were  several  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenus  of  Oh'mpia,  and 
the  cha.sm  through  which  the  waters  of  Deuca- 
lion's flood  are  said  to  have  retired.  To  Deu- 
calion is  attributed  the  most  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  his  tomb  was  shown  not 
far  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also 
embellished  Athens  with  other  edifices  ;  name- 
ly, a  temple  of  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  temple  common  to  all  the  gods. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  build- 
ing in  which  were  120  columns  of  Phiygian 
marble.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  erected 
by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  100 
columns  of  African  marble.  The  site  of  this 
building  is  now  occupied  probably  by  the  church 
oi Panaghia  Gorgopiko.  From  the  Prytaneium 
a  street  led  towards  the  Olpiipeium  after  di- 
verging to  the  west  of  that  edifice ;  it  was 
called  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposit- 
ed :  of  this  description  was  the  beautiful  little 
choragic  monimient  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias,  and  points  out  accurately  the 
site  and  direction  of  the  street  to  which  he  re- 
fers. One  of  the  temples  contained  a  satyr, 
which  was  regarded  by  Praxiteles  himself  as 
his  chef  d^ceuvre.  Near  this  quarter  was  the 
LEN.EUM,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus, 
and  probably  the  same  to  which  Thucydides 
alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis. 
Near  the  Lenaeum  stood  the  celebrated  Diony- 
siac  theatre,  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias, were  many  statues  of  tragic  and  comic 
poets  ;  among  the  latter,  Menander  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Here  were  also  the  efl^gies  of  the 
famous  tragic  writers  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
-^schylus;  that  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  his  death.  In  this  theatre,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dicaearchus,  was  the  most  beautiful  in 
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I  existence,  dramatic  contests  were  decided.  From 
Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  w  as  capable  of  con- 
taining 30,000  spectators.  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatie  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography;  but  Col, 
Leake,  I  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  south-easlein  angle  of 
the  acropolis.  Like  the  other  theatres  of  Greece, 
its  extremities  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry,  while  the  middle  of  it  was  exc-.avated 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Not  far  from  thence 
was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  said  to  ha\e  been 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  richly  decorated  v/ith 
columns,  which  terminated  m  a  point.  Xeno- 
phon  states,  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  the  Odeium  was  generally  occupied  by 
their  satellites.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire 
by  Aristion,  general  of  Miihridates,  who  de- 
fended Athens  against  Sylla.  '^\  e  learn  how- 
ever from  Vitruvius,  and  an  inscription  cited  by 
Col.  Leake,  that  the  building  was  afterwards 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobarzanes  king  of 
Cappadocia.  No  vestiges  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  building, 
nor  are  there  any  remains  of  the  Leneeum.  and 
the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  evident  accumula- 
tion of  soil  which  has  taken  place  ander  this  end 
of  the  acropolis.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topography 
of  Athens,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
abruptly  terminating  in  precipices  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  its  Avestern  end,  from 
whence  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the 
magnificent  Propyl.ea  of  the  acropolis,  erected 
by  Pericles,  which,  though  intended  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  Parthenon,  were  supposed  to  ri- 
val that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  This 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  orna- 
ment, from  the  massive  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  whole  was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us,  the  size  of  the  blocks 
surpassed  all  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front  of  six  Doric 
columns  ;  behind  which  was  another  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order;  these 
formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings 
projecting  from  the  great  central  colonnade, 
and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  trigh'phs.  This  great  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  iive  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  2000  talents.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  Propylcea  were  ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues.  On  the  right  stood  a  temple  of  Victo- 
ry Apteros.  On  the  left  a  building  containing 
several  paintings  representing  different  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  .statues  of 
MercuPi'-Propylpeus,  and  the  three  Graces,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Socrates.  The  Parthenon, 
or  temple  of  Minen'-a.  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropolis,  being-  far  elevated  above  the 
Propylaea  aud  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecntompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion.  In  beauty  and  grandeur  it  surpassed 
all  other  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  ar- 
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chitect  was  Ictinus,  Those  who  have  studied 
its  dimensions  inform  us  that  it  consisted  of  a 
cell,  surrounded  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight 
Doric  columns  in  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen 
in  the  sides.  These  were  six  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter  at, the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  feet  from  the 
ground;  the  length  was  228,  and  the  breadth 
102  feet.  It  was  also  enriched  both  within  and 
without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
sculptors  of  Greece.  We  learn  from  Paasanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  front 
related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.  The  statue  of  Minerva 
■was  of  ivory  and  gold.  On  the  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on 
each  of  the  sides.  The  statue  itself  was  erect, 
and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On 
the  breast  was  a  head  of  Medusa  w'rought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits 
high.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
shield  lay  at  her  feet  ■,  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  whole  was ' 
executed  by  Phidias,  who  had  further  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
sculpture  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth 
of  Pandora.  Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues 
of  Iphicrates,  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantip- 
pus,  Anacreon,  and  a  brazen  Apollo,  by  Phidi- 
as. On  the  southern  ^vall  were  sculptured  the 
■war  of  the  giants  who  inhabited  Pallene,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls 
in  Mysia,  presented  by  Attains.  Here  was 
likewise  the  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  who  freed 
the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cassander.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  acropolis  stood  the  Erechtheium,  or 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  of  great  an- 
tiquity, since  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  ad- 
joining it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is 
said  to  have  been  a  common  offering  of  the  demi 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis 
by  Theseus.  The  lamp  which  was  suspended 
in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  be  extin- 
guished. Another  part  of  this  compound  build- 
ing was  the  Pandrosium,  or  chap*^.!,  sacred  to 
Pandrosus,  one 'of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops. 
The  Erechtheium  contained  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  the  serpent  of  Erichthonius.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias  was  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair, 
made  by  Daedalus,  and  some  spoils  of  the 
Medes,  such  as  the  silver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes, 
the  sword  of  Mardonius,  and  the  breastplate  of 
Masistius.  Cecrops  was  s?rid  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  acropolis ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Ckcropium.  We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored.  The  whole  of  the  acropolis  was 
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surroimded  by  walls  raised  on  the  natural 
rock,  of  which  the  entire  hill  is  composed.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications  was 
constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi.  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  settled  m  Attica, 
and,  being  probably  skilled  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, were  employed  by  ihe  Athenians  m  the 
erecdon  of  these  walls.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  names  of  Agrolas  and  Hyper  bins  as  being 
probably  the  chiefs  of  the  colony.  The  ram- 
part raised  by  this  people  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
LASGicuM,  "which  included  also  a  portion  of 
ground  below  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Pelasgi  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  departure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited 
or  cultivated.  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel  as  we  are  informed  by  Plu- 
tarch that  the  southern  wall  was  built  by  Cimon, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Cimonium. 
Another  portion  appears  from  Thucydides  to 
have  been  constructed  under  the  administration 
of  Themistocles ;  and  there  is  still  great  evi- 
dence of  the  haste  with  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes that  work  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war.  From  the 
acropolis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Areopa- 
gus, or  hill  of  Mars,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius  son  of  Neptune.  The 
Pntx  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness, 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es- 
pecially during  elections.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  rising  ground  opposite  the 
Areopagus,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Propylsea  of 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
also  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  we  leam 
from  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanes.  The  cele- 
brated Bema,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
thirty  Tyrants  it  w^as  turned  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  countrv^  Some  traces  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  bill,  the  situa- 
tion and  bearings  of  which  answer  perfectly  in 
all  respects  to  what  has  been  collected  from  an- 
cient authorities  relative  to  the  Pnyx.  The 
MusEiuM  was  another  elevation  in  the  same  vi- 
cinit}',  to  the  south-west  of  the  acropolis,  and, 
like  the  Pnyx,  included  also  within  the  ancient 
periphery  of  the  city  wall.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  poet  Musa?us,  who  was 
interred  there.  At  a  much  later  period  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  here  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  and  who, 
having  been  consul  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
retired  to  Athens,  as  we  leam  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  structure.  Pausanias,  who  curso- 
rily notices  the  monument,  simply  savs  it  be- 
longed to  a  Syrian.  Afer  speaking  of  the  Are- 
opagus, the  same  writer  proceeds  to  mention 
some  other  courts  of  judicature  of  less  note. 
The  Parabvstum,  where  petty  causes  were 
tried  :  the  Trigonum,  so  called  from  its  shape  : 
Batrachitjm  and  Phcenicium,  from  their  co- 
lour. The  Hfaacra,  a  tribunal  of  much  greater 
importance,  which  is  often  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  classical  writers,  was  situated 
near  the  Agora,  and  so  named  from  its  bemg 
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held  in  the  open  air.  The  Palladium  was  a 
court  in  whicn  persons  accused  of  murder  were 
tried ;  those  who  conlessed  its  perpetration,  but 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  act,  were  judged  in 
the  Delphinium,  wliich  tribunal  was  probably 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  Having 
now  noticed  the  prmcipal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments within  the  cit}-,  we  must  proceed  to  re- 
mark upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 
The  quarter  called  CoiLE  was  appropriated  to 
sepulchres,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
without  the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  be  interred  within  its  walls. 
Cimon  and  Thucydides  were  both  entombed  in 
this  quarter.  Ccele  is  classed  by  Hesychius 
among  the  Attic  demi.  Col.  Leake  places  with 
great  probability  tliis  hollow  way  or  valley,  'to 
the  south  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate  of 
LAimbardhari^  which  answers  to  the  Portse  Me- 
litenses.'  Melite,  of  which  Pausanias  makes 
no  mention,  is  supposed  by  the  same  judicious 
antiquary  to  have  been  principally  within  the 
walls.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  rehearsal  for 
the  tragic  actors,  the  Eurysaceum  or  sanctua- 
ry of  Eurysaces  son  of  Ajax,  and  the  temple 
of  Menalippus.  Melite  was  a  demus  of  the 
tribe  CEneis,  but,  according  to  Harpocration,  of 
the  Cecropian.  Colyttus  was  another  suburban 
demus.  It  w^as  remarked  that  the  children  of 
this  place  were  very^  precocious  in  their  speech. 
Plato,  according  to  some  writer  quoted  by  Diog. 
Laert.  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  Colyttus,  as  also  Timon  the  man-hater.  M&- 
chines  the  orator  was  said  to  have  resided  here 
for  forty-five  years.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Collyttus,  as  maybe  seen  from  some mscriptions 
cited  by  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  427.  Near  the  llissus 
stood  another  Odeium,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
which  was  adorned  with  various  statues  of  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
This  was  apparently  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  probably  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 
Macedonian  djiiasty.  Jn  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  Eleusinium,  or  temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less- 
er Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  stood  probably  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  llissus,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  so  sacred  and  retired  a  sanctuary, 
and  w^here  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  observable.  Near  the  Eleusinium, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llissus,  was  the 
Stadium  erected  for  the  celebration  of  games 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutrach's 
life  of  that  orator.  Antiquaries  affirm  that  the 
area  of  this  building  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.  Higher  up  the  river  was 
Agrse  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrolera.  He- 
rodotus reports  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo- 
reas by  the  Athenians,  to  commemorate  the 
storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Persian 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Beyond  was 
the  Lyceium,  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his 
court.  It  was  decorated  with  fountains,  planta- 
tions, and  buildings  by  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  and 
Lycurgus,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exer- 
cise for  the  Athenian  youths  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to 
retirement  and  study.    We  know  that  it  was 


more  especially  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers,  who  thence  obtained  the  name 
of  Peripatetics.  Here  was  the  fountam  of  the 
hero  Panops,  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  size  and 
beauty  mentioned  by  '1  heophrasius.  The  posi- 
tion commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceium  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  llissus,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  church  of  Fetros  ::>lauromenos, 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agro.era  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Ardettus  was  a  judicial  court  on  the  banks  of 
the  llissus,  and  not  tar  removed  from  the  Sta- 
dium. Cynosarges  was  a  spot  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  and  possessed  a  g}-mnasium  and 
groves  frequented  bj'  philosophers.  Here  was  a 
tribunal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
children  in  doubtful  cases.  After  the  victory  of 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  took  up  a  position 
at  Cynosarges,  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  Cynosarges  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  at  the  toot  of  mount 
Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of  St.  George,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Asomato.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity we  must  place  the  demus  of  Diomeia, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appertained  to 
the  tribe  ^Egeis.  From  Aristophanes  we  col- 
lect that  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Hercules.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Akches- 
mus  as  an  inconsiderable  height,  with  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  It  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  church  of  St.  George,  which  has 
replaced  the  statue.  Pioceeding  beyond  this 
hill  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Ceramicus,  w^hich  contained  the 
remains  of  the  most  illustrious  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  interred  Pe- 
ricles, Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  Chabrias  j 
the  road,  in  fact,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Acade- 
my on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Over  each 
tomb  w^as  placed  a  pillar  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
their  demi  and  tribes.  One  column  commemo- 
rated the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
Sicily  ;  that  of  Nicias,  however,  was  excepted, 
m  consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  enemy,  while  Demosthenes  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  having  his  name  inscribed 
for  this  reason,  that  having  capitulated  for  his 
army,  he  refused  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life.  Here  were 
also  the  cenotaphs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  naval 
fight  at  the  Hellespont,  in  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  and  during  the  Lamiac  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tombs  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes ;  of  Tolmides ; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheus,  a  father  and  son, 
whose  exploits  are  only  surpasssed  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Cimon.  Here  were  interred 
Zeno  and  Chrj-sippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  the  orators  Ephi- 
altes  and  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  in  the  public  treasury'  G500  talents 
more  thnn  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collect.  It 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that  the  games 
called  Lempadephoria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial 
ground,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate 
Dipylum.  *  A  few  scattered  olives  grow  on  it, 
and  some  paces  further  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  gardens  and  vineyards,  which  contained 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  plain.'  A  little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  de- 
mus  of  CoLONUS,  named  Hippeios  from  the  al- 
tar erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune, 
and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sopho- 
cles as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  CEdi- 
pus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that  Colonus 
was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  on  some  occa- 
sions convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
celebrated  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  planned  and 
commenced  by  Themistocles  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
terminate  this  great  undertaking,  which  Avas 
continued  after  his  death  by  Cimon,  and  at 
length  completed  by  Pericles.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  termed  the  legs,  (o-^tXn,)  and  by  La- 
tin writers  the  arms,  (brachia,)  of  the  Piraeus. 
One  of  these  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Piraic,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the  northern 
wall,  PnpETov  TEix^os  ;  its  length  was  forty  stadia. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thirty-five  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate wall,  {i^tafjiain>  tsTx"^,)  spokcu  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exterior 
or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could  ad- 
vance, there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens,  except  through  a  difficult  pass 
between  the  city  and  mount  Hymettus,  or  by 
making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which,  Conon  rebuilt  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Pharnabazus.  Col.  Leake  informs 
us  that  some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  are  still 
to  be  seen.  '  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  where  they  were  connect- 
ed with  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus  and  Phale- 
rum.  The  modern  road  from  Athens  to  the 
port  Drako,  at  something  less  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  of 
vast  masses  of  squared  stones,  and  are  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  Precisely  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  550  feet,  are  seen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  southern  long  walls ;  the  two 
walls  thus  forming  a  Avide  street,  running  from 
the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis.'  Mari- 
time Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
the  three  quarters  of  Pir;eus,  MuNTcmA,  and 
Ph AT, BRUM.  '  Pir;eus,'  says  Pausanias  ,  '  was 
a  demus  from  the  earliest  time,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come a  port  for  ships  before  the  administration 
of  Themistocles.  Hitherto  Phalerum  had  been 
the  usual  harbour,  as  it  was  nearest  the  sea; 
and  Menestheus  is  said  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete.  But 
Themistocles  perceiving  that  the  Pira?ns  pre- 
sented greater  advantages  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  of 
one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, caused  it  (o  be  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipping.  And  now  there  are  still  re- 
maining the  covered  docks,  and  the  tomb  of 
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Themistocles,  close  to  the  largest  of  the  har- 
bours ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Athenians  having 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  his  rela- 
tives conveyed  thither  Ms  remains  from  Mag- 
nesia.' Strabo  compares  the  maritime  part  of 
Athens  to  the  city  of  the  Rhodians,  since  it  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  com- 
prehending within  its  circuit  the  Piraeus  and 
the  other  ports  which  could  contain  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war.  These  lines  being  connect- 
ed with  the  long  walls,  which  were  forty  stadia 
in  length,  united  the  Pirseus  with  the  city.  But, 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  demolished,  and 
the  Piraeus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habitations, 
which  stand  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Soter.  The  temple  alluded  to  by  the 
geographer  is  doubtless  the  same  described  by 
Pausanias  as  the  temenus  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  the  statues  of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.  That  of  Minerva 
was  an  admirable  Avork  by  Cephissodotus.  The 
arsenal,  erected  and  supplied  by  the  architect 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  for  the  equipment  of  a 
thousand  ships.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
The  maritime  bazar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  sea. 
The  agora  named  Hippodameia  was  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  coast ;  it  was  so  called  from 
Hippodamus,  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Piraeus, 
and  to  lay  out  its  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
capital.  The  place  called  Deigma  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or 
mart,  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
Serangium  was  a  public  bath.  The  Phreat- 
TYs  was  a  court  of  justice  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  murders  when  the  party  accused,  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  for  an  involuntary  act,  was 
noAv  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  board  a 
ship,  Avhile  the  judges  heard  him  from  the  shore. 
The  port  of  Piraeus  was  subdivided  into  three 
lesser  havens,  named  Cantharus,  Aphrodi- 
siuM,  and  Zea.  The  former  was  appropriated 
to  dock-yards  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  ships  of  Avar.  This  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  basins.  Aphrodisium  seems 
to  have  been  the  middle  or  great  harbour,  and 
Zca  the  outermost,  so  called  from  the  grain 
Avhich  the  Athenians  imported  from  the  Helles- 
pont and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Piraeus  Ava^  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  point  of  land  called  Eetioneia,  on  the  other 
by  Cape  Alcimus.  Eetioneia  Avas  fortified 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  Avar 
by  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  Avith  a  vicAv  of 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
admitting,  if  necessary  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
They  erected  also  a  large  building,  in  which 
they  caused  all  imported  corn  to  be  deposited. 
Eetioneia,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  Avas  that 
projecting  part  of  the  coast  Avhich  runs  west- 
Avard  from  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Piraeus,  and  is  now  called  lyapezona.  Pi- 
rrrus  itself  is  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Port  Drako, 
or  Leone,  derived  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a 
lion  in  white  marble,  which  once  stood  upon  the 
breach,  but  was  remoA'ed  by  the  Venetians  in 
16S7.  The  port  of  Munychia  was  so  called, 
as  it  is  said,  from  Munychus,  an  Orchomenian, 
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who,  haying  been  expelled  from  Bceotia  by  the 
Thracians,  settled  at  Athens.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abounding 
with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art.  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified 
lines,  connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Muny- 
chia  became  a  most  important  position  from  the 
security  it  afforded  to  these  maritime  dependen- 
cies of  Athens,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 
particularly  guarded  when  any  attack  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
peninsula  abounds  with  remains  of  walls,  exca- 
vations in  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  traces  of  ancient  habitations. 
Cape  Alcimus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
headland  near  the  entrance  of  Pirs^.us,  close  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
cles,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  altar.  Phale- 
rum  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian 
ports;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in 
the  Piraeus  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  a  maritime  point  of  view.  It  was,  how- 
ever, enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.  Pausanias  no- 
tices in  this  demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
tiochis,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
nerva Sciras ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  Here  were,  besides, 
altars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  Gods,  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  Phalerus,  and  Androgens 
son  of  Minos,  and  the  tomb  of  Aristides.  Pha- 
lerum  supplied  the  Athenian  market  with  abun- 
dance of  the  little  fish  named  aphyae  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  comic  writers.  The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine 
cabbages.  The  modern  name  of  Phalerum  is 
Porto  FanariP  Cramer.  The  ancients,  to 
distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mon patroness  of  Greece.  The  Athenians 
thought  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Attica;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  avro'^finvz';  produced  from  the  sarae 
earth  which  they  inhabited,  ynytvzi^  sons  of  the 
earth,  and  renryc?  grasshoppers.  They  some- 
times wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair  as 
badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  ex- 
traction, because  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  the  ground.  The  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  was  computed  at  20,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmentation  in  the 
more  civilized  age  of  Pericles ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  were  found  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 

Athensum,  I.  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhe- 
toricians generally  declaimed  and  repeated  their 
compo'^itions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted 
at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public  building 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes. II.  A  pro- 
montory of  Italy. III.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween ^tolia  and  Macedonia.  Liv.  38,  c.  1, 
i.  39,  c.  25. 


Athesis,  now  Adige,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  200  miles,  emptying  north 
of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic.  Virg.  yEn.  9,  v.  680. 
Athos,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  150  miles 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  the  iEgean 
Sea  like  a  promontory.  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  whirh 
he  brought  the  sea-M^ater,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
ov^er  it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another; 
thus  desirous  either  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power. — A  sculptor,  called 
Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right 
a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.  Alexander  greatly  admired  the 
plan,  but  objected  to  the  place;  and  he  observed 
that  the  neighbouringcountry  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  fruitful  to  produce  corn  and  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants  which  were  to  dwell  in  the 
city  in  the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now 
called  Monte  Santo,  famous  for  monasteries, 
said  to  contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts. Herodot.  6,  c.  44,  1.  7,  c.  21.  &c. — 
JjiLcan.  2,  V.  672. — JElian.  de  Anim.  13,  c.  20, 
&c. — Plin.  4,  c.  10. — yEschin.  contra  Ctesiph. 
Athrulla,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Strab. 
Athyp/ibra,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.  Stral).  14. 

Atina,  1.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
Volsci,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
according  to  Virgil.  Its  situation,  among  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Appenines,  is  marked  by 
Silius  Italicus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
A.  U.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicero  it  was  a 
praefectura,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
Italy.     It  is  now  Atins.     Cram. — jEn.  7,  629. 

— Cic.  Pro.  Plane. II.  A  town  of  Lucania, 

not  far  from  the  Tanager,  now  Atena. 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  set- 
ting, because  his  excessive  heat  scorched  and 
tormented  them.     Herodot. 

Atlantides,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
Atlas.  They  boasted  of  being  in  possession  of 
the  country  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.     Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  an  island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  by  Plato  in  his  Timseus  and 
Critias,  generally  placed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  considered  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  some  {Vid.  Lempriere,  Art. 
Atlantis,  6th  American  edition,)  by  "  a  diligent 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  discover  it  to 
have  been  an  extensive  region,  somewhere  or 
other  "  engulpbed  by  some  subaqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature." 

Ati.as,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity. It  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to 
Europeans.  M.  Desfontaines  considers  it  as 
divided  into  two  leading  chains.  "  The  south- 
em  one  adjoining  the  Desert,  is  called  the 
Greater  Atlas ;  the  other,  lying  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both 
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run  east  and  west,  and  are  connected  together 
by  several  intermediate  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them 
both  valleys  and  table  lands.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of 
Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Cape  Fehieh^  and  the  other  at  Cape  Cantin^ 
difl'er  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
main  system  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea- 
coast." — "  The  great  height  of  mount  Atlas  is 
proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover  its 
summits  ia  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  under  the 
latitude  of  32'^.  According  to  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea." — M.  Desfontaines  found  in 
the  mountains  large  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  a  pheno- 
menon noticed  by  all  modern  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  "  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
sides,  raise  their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly 
from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand ;  while  the 
more  gentle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  Avith 
beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  mountains  above  described 
were  the  Atlas  of  the  ancient  poets.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  frequented 
the  Archipelago  of  the  Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe;  and 
that  the  Phoenician  colonies  "  brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respecting  that  mountain 
which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  happy  islands  over  which  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atlas,  with  its  foundations  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
situated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Hesiod  adds 
to  this,  that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 
perian nymphs ;  to  which  later  poets  have  added 
the  embellishments  of  the  Hesperides,  their 
golden  apples,  and  the  islands  of  the  Blessed. 
When  the  Greeks  passed  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, they  looked  for  Atlas  on  the  M'estern  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  geographers,  have  altered  its  position. — 
To  this  opinion  Malte-Brun  objects.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  applied  to 
an  isolated  promontory,  and  cites  a  passage  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  in  support  of  this  h}^othesis. 
"  The  Ethiopian  Hesperians  worshipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idol.  The 
Atlas  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  con- 
cave, and  open  tovv-ards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Halfway  from  the  mountain  a 
great  valley  extends,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  adorned  with  fruit  tfees.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining 
plains,  but  stopping  short  before  mount  Atlas,  and 
standing  up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Such  is  the  temple 
and  the  god  of  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the  object  of 
their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
"  In  the  physical  delineations,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "contained  in  this  account,  we  perceive 
some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Tefelmh  and  Cape  Geer,  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series 
of  detached  rocks."  Vid.  Part  III.  Malte-Bruyi. 
—Plin.  5, 1.— Horn.  Od.  II.  A.— Hesiod.  Tkco^. 
5,  517.  O.  et  D.  161.— Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  37th. 
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Atrax,  I.  "an  ancient  colony  of  the  Per- 
rhasbi,  was  ten  miles  from  Larissa,  higher  up  the 
Peneus.  and  on  the  right  bank  of  thai  river.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Macedonians  against  T. 
Flaminius.  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine 
that  this  city  stood  at  Avipelakia,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the 
ancients  mider  the  name  of  Atracium  Marmor, 
being  found  there;  but  it  is  evident  from  Livy 
that  Atrax  was  to  the  west  of  Larissa,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city ;  whereas  Ampelatia  is 
close  to  Tempe  and  distant  more  than  fifteen 

miles  from  Larissa."  Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracius. 

III.  A  river  of  ^tolia,  which  falls  into  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

Atrebates,  a  powerful  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Morini  and  Nervii. 
Strabo  styles  them  'ArpsiSaToi  (Atrebati),  and 
Ptolemy  'Aro£/?arJot  (Atrebatii),  and  calls  their 
chief  city  ^OpiyiaKdv,  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  Arras,  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  Atrecht, 
was  their  city.  In  the  Nervian  war  they 
pledged  themselves  for  15,000  armed  men.  Till 
the  time  of  Caesar  they  were  independent.  He 
set  over  them  Commius.  Their  territory  is  in- 
cluded in  the  modern  VAriois,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, at  the  present  time,  Departcraent  du  Pas- 
de-Calais.  D'Anville. — Cas.  Lemaire,  Ind. 
Geog. 

Atrebatii,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Belgcc,  towards  the  Thames.  Otherwise  called 
Atrebati,  Atrebatae. 

Atropatene,  or  Atropatia,  a  province  of 
Armenia,  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  from 
Atropates,  its  satrap,  who,  in  the  dissensions 
which  reigned  among  the  Macedonian  generals, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himself 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  The 
name  now  given  to  this  country  is  Aderbigian, 
from  the  Persian  term  ^^er,signifpng  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  that  Zerdu.st,  or  Zoro- 
aster, lighted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire  in  Urmi- 
ak,  a  city  of  this  his  native  country.  We  find 
also  in  an  Arabian  geographer  Atrib-Kan,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  Atropatena.  The 
capital  is  named  Gaza  or  Gazaca,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  that  of  Tebriz,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Tauris.     D'Anville. 

Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  built  by  king 
Attains.  The  modern  site  is  called  Palaia 
Antalia.  The  present  city  of  Antalia,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  Satcilia,  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  Olbia.     D'Anville. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  south  of 
Boeotia.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  however,  it  was 
called  Acte,  either  from  a  chief  Actaeus,  or  from 
its  extent  of  coast  ((ivr>;).  Its  more  obscure  ap- 
pellation of  Mopsopia  was  deduced  from  the 
hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops.  From  Cecrops  the 
country  was  called  Cecropia,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  ofErechtheus  that  it  assumed  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the 
poverty  of  its  soil,  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  never  changed  its  in- 
habitants. To  this  fact  we  are  to  attribute  the 
pride  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their  antiqui- 
ty, which  indulged  itself  in  the  hyperbolical 
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assertion  of  their  being  sprung  from  the  earth. 
"  Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  trian- 
gle, the  base  of  which  is  common  also  to  Bobo- 
tia,  while  the  two  other  sides  are  washed  by  the 
sea,  havingtheir  vertex  formed  by  Cape  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it 
meets  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  Cithaeron, 
served  also  as  a  common  bomidary  to  the  Athe- 
nian territory  as  well  as  that  of  Megara.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  country  contained  within 
these  limits,  according  to  the  best  modern  maps, 
furnishes  an  area  of  about  730  square  miles,  al- 
lowing for  the  veiy  hilly  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  population  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  which  time  a  census  was 
taken  by  Demetrius  of  Phalermu,  was  estimated 
at  528,000;  of  these.  21,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  fiSTDiKoi,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes  but 
had  no  vote,  amounted  to  10,000;  and  the 
slaves  to  400,000 ;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  women  and  children,  furnishes  the 
number  of  souls  above-mentioned."  "'  The 
whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Ce  crops,  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
{(pvXai,)  but  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Cleisthenes,  which  were  severally  named 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  its  apxiydi  or  apx^yerng.  Each  tribe  had  also 
its  president  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Phylarch  {6v\apx'>s)',  these  commanded  also 
the  cavalry.  The  word  fvXsrrjg  denoted  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  one  of  the  ten  tribes." 
"  The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  as  follows :  1.  Erech- 
Iheis,  named  after  Erectheus. — 2.  ^geis,  from 
^geus,  father  of  Theseus.  -3.  Pandionis,  from 
Pandion,  son  of  Erechtheus. — 4.  Leontis,  after 
the  three  daughters  of  Leos,  who  were  said  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  avert  a  pestilence 
from  their  coimtry. — 5.  Acamantis,  from  Aca- 
mas,  son  of  Theseus.  This  was  the  tribe  of 
Pericles. — 6.  CEneis,  from  CEneus,  grandson  of 
Cadmus. — 7.  Cecropis,  from  Cecrops.  —8.  Hip- 
pothoontis,  from  Hippothoon,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — 9.  Mantis,  from  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Telamon. — 10.  Antiochis,  from  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Hercules.  Antigonis  and  Demetrias 
were  added  to  the  number,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  were  afterwards 
changed  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemais,  in 
compliment  to  kings  Attains  and  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Lagus.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  demi 
or  boroughs,  the  head  officer  of  which  was  called 
demarch  {Sfijmpync:)  ;  this  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  by  others  to  Cleisthenes. 
The  number  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  most  of  their  names  are 
preserved  to  us."     Cravi. 

Atdatici,  or  Aduatici,  a  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  contiguous  to  the  Ner\-ii  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Eburones  on  the  other.  Thev  M^ere  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Atuatici,  taken  by  Csesar,  is  a  disputed  point. 
Some  make  it  to  have  been  Namurcum  (Na- 
mur) :  but  D'Anville  disproves  this,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  be  Falais  sur  la  MelwAsiic^  the  si- 
tuation of  which  agrees  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Caesar.     Ccis.  Levi.  Ind.  Geog. 

Aturia,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Assyria,  though  proper  only  to  a  par- 


ticular canton  of  the  country  in  the  enviroDS  of 
Nineveh.     D'Anville. 

Aturus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Adour, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  bay  of  Biscay.     Lucan.  1,  v.  420. 

AvALiTEs  SINUS,  a  gulf  of  the  Erythraean 
sea.  Its  port,  now  Zeila,  corresponds  with  the 
emporium  of  the  A  valites,  wiih  whom  a  Nubian 
nation  was  associated.     D'Anville. 

AvARicuM,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Avara,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  of  Cas- 
trum  Mediolanense  and  Bituriga;  the  laUer 
from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  this,  assum- 
ing in  charts  the  form  of  Biorgas,  has  at  length 
been  changed  into  Botirgcs.  The  modern  town 
is  in  the  province  le  Berry.,  now  departevient  du 
Cher. — C(cs.     Levi.  Ind.  Geog. 

Avella.     Vid.  Abella. 

AvExio,  a  rich  to\\"n  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  Rhmie^  now  Avignon.,  the  chief  city  of 
the  DepoAiment  of  Vaucluse.  From  1305  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Avig- 
non is  dear  to  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and  Lau- 
ra.   The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  in  its  vicinity. 

AvENTTCUM,  or  AvANTicuM,  uow  Aveucke, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Helvetii. 

AvENTTNus,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
which,  together  with  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  Tiber,  com.posed  the  thir- 
teenth region  of  the  city.  "  The  origin  of  the 
name  Aventine  seems  quite  undetermined, 
though  it  was  currently  reported  to  be  derived 
from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
buried  here.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxum  ;  the  other,  of  Remuria, 
from  Remus,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his  sta- 
tion there  when  consulting  the  c^.ispices  with  a 
view  to  founding  Rome.  The  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  was  called  Clivus  Publicius,  having 
been  made  by  two  brothers  named  Publicii,  with 
certain  sums  of  money  which  they  had  embez- 
zled as  Curule  ^Ediles,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  expend  in  this  manner.  The  Pub- 
licii are  said  to  have  erected  also  a  temple  of 
Flora  on  this  site.  In  the  same  vicinity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  the  baths  of  Decius  ;  a  temple 
of  Diana,  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
and  a  temple  of  Luna.  That  of  Juno  Regina 
was  built  and  consecrated  by  Camillus,  after  the 
capture  of  Veii.  The  church  of  .S"^.  Maria 
Aventina,  which  belongs  to  the  knights  of  iV/<'/7^<7., 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  sacred  to  Bona  Dea.  Antiquities  are 
not  agreed  on  which  side  of  mount  Aventine  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacus ;  but  that  is 
a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  be  treat- 
ed of  seriously.  The  other  antiquities  connect- 
ed with  this  hill  are,  the  altar  of  Evander  ;  the 
sepulchre  of  Tatius,  in  a  grove  of  laurels  ;  the 
Armilustrum,  a  place  in  which  soldiers  were 
exercised  on  certain  holidays  ;  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  altar  of  Lavcrna.  Ihe  tutelary  god- 
dess of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavernalis, 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  dedicated  by  Nu- 
ma,  was  also  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  issued  a  rivulet,  called  the  fountain  of  Picus 
and  Faunus.  It  is  no'  certain  on  which  part  of 
the  hill  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  placed.  This 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  the  father  of 
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Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  hall 
contiguous  to  it.  That  building  contained  the 
archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in. 
which  those  officers  transacted  a  great  part  of 
their  business.  Having  been  consumed  by  fire, 
it  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  library,  which 
was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  opened  to  the 
public  at  Rome.  The  house  of  Ennius  the 
poet  was  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  were  the  an- 
cient Navalia,  or  docks,  of  Rome.  The  river 
was  here  adorned  with  several  porticoes,  and  an 
emporium  was  established  outside  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  Livy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercules,  of  Hope,  and  of 
Apollo  Medicus,  as  being  near  the  Tiber.  The 
public  granaries  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the 
river  afforded  of  landjng  the  wheat,  which  came 
from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa."     Cram. 

AvERNUs  LACUs,  uow  Lago  d'Averno^  a  lake 
of  Campania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumae,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  bay  of 
Baise.  It  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  except 
this  outlet,  by  steep  hills ;  its  depth  was  report- 
ed to  be  unfathomable.  The  story  of  birds  be- 
coming stupified  by  its  exhalations,  whence  it 
is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  (dopuyj,)  is 
well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo  expressly 
states  the  whole  story  to  be  fabulous ;  nor  is  he, 
of  course,  more  inclined  to  attach  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  his 
evocation  of  the  dead,  as  described  in  the  Odys- 
sey, together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of 
the  Cimmerians.  According  to  Heyne,  how- 
ever, the  vicinity  of  Avernus  abounded  in  caves, 
occupied  by  Troglodytse,  whence  the  fables  of 
the  Cimmerians ;  and  the  dense  woods  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  hills,  adding  to  the 
gloomy  nature  of  the  place,  made  it  an  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  necromantion^  or  invocation 
of  the  manes.  If  we  further  take  into  consider- 
ation the  volcanic  character  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  navigators,  fixed  here  the 
Phlegraei  Campi,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
of  the  rebellious  giants  :  and  finally  established 
a  connexion  between  the  mysterious  Avernus 
and  the  infernal  regions.  "  The  groves  and  fo- 
rests which  covered  the  hills  around  the  Aver- 
nus, were  dedicated,  it  seems,  to  Hecate ;  and 
sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  that  god- 
dess. These  groves  and  shades  disappeared 
when  M.  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  har- 
bour, by  opening  a  communication  with  the  sea 
and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which 
was  called  Portus  Julius  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus, served  for  exercising  the  galleys ;  and  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextns  Pompeius." 
Cram. — Mn.  (j.— Heyne.  Exc.  2,  3. 

AuFinENA,  now  Al/ide^ia,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Samnium,  on  the  Sagrus  or 
Sarus,  now  Sangro.  It  was  taken  by  a  Poman 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  454,  and  became  a  military 
colony  and  a  municipal  town.     Cram. 

AuFiDUs,   now  Ofanto,  a  river  of  Apulia, 
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which  rises  in  the  Appenines  and  empties  into 
the  Hadriatic.  The  plain  between  this  river 
and  Cannae  was  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  signal 
victory.  Polybius  remarks,  that  this  river  is  the 
only  one,  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenines,  finds  its  way  through  that  con- 
tinuous chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aufi- 
dus  cannot  be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  through 
the  chain  of  these  mountains,  since  it  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarus  flows  from  the 
other.     Cram.] 

AUGE.E,  the  homeric  name  of  Mgise,  a  town 
of  Laconia,  situated  30  stadia  from  Gythium, 
In  its  vicinity  was  a  small  lake,  with  a  temple 
of  Neptune  on  the  shore.     Cram. 

Augusta,  I.  Ausciorum,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ausci,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aquitania 
called  Novem  populana.     Vid.  Ausci.     D^An- 

ville. II.  Emerita,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 

pensioners,  founded  by  Augustus,  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitania.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
praetor or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  conventus.     It  is  now  Merida,  on  the 

Guadia,na. III.   PRiETORiA,    a  city   in  the 

territory  of  the  Salassi,  built  upon  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  camp  of  Terentius  Varro  during 
the  exterminating  war  carried  on  against  that 
people  by  order  of  Augustus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  new  city.  It  is  now  Aoste.,  from  which 
the  fine  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  called,  and 
where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny,  Augustus 
Praetoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of 

Italy  to  the  north.     Cram. IV.   Rauraco- 

RUM,  now  Augst,  a  colony  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  sometimes  called 
simply  Rauraci,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  is  situated.  It  is  on  a  bend  of  the  Rhhie, 

a  little  above  Basle.     D'Amnlle. V.  Sues- 

siONUM,  the  capitEil  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Axona.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Noviodunum  Suessionum  of  Caesar.     It  is 

now  Soissons. — Cess.  Lem.  Ind.  Geog. VI. 

Taurinorum,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  plun- 
dered by  Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  of  the 
Alps.  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  To- 
rino or  Turin,  the  present  capital  of  Piedmo^it. 

Cram. VII.  Trevirorum,  now  Treves,  the 

metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima.  It  served  as  the 
residence  of  several  Roman  emperors,  whom 
the  care  of  superintending  the  defence  of  this 

frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  D^Anville. VIII, 

Tricastinorum,  a  toM-n  of  the  Tricastini,  on 

the  Rhone,  now  St.  Paul-  Trois-Chateanx. 

IX.  Vagiennorum.  the  capital  of  the  Vagienni, 
now  Vico,  according  to  D'Anville  ;  more  pro- 
bably, according  to  Durandi,  the  modern  Bene. 

Cram. X.  Veromanduorum,  the  capital  of 

the  Veromandui, now  S^.  Quiniin. XI.  Vin- 

DELicoRUM,  a  powerful  colony  established  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  Vindo  and 
Licus.  It  is  now  ' Augsburgh,  between  the  ri- 
vers Lech  and  Wertnch ;  the  former  of  which 
separated  Suabia  from  Bavaria.     D'Anville. 

AuGusTOBONA,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasses, 
on  the  Sequana,  now  TVoijes,  formed  by  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

AuGUSTODUNUM.     Vid.  Bibracte. 

AuGUSTORiTiTM,  now  Limogcs,  the  capital  of 
the  Lemovices  in  Aquitania, 

AuLERCi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhabiting  that 
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part  which  was  called  Lugdunensis,  They  were 
divided  into  the  Brannovices,  the  Cenomani,  the 
Diablintes,  and  the  Eburovices.  The  district  of 
country  inhabited  by  the  first  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they 
dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  or,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Aulerci,  between  that  river  and  the 
Seine, in  thatwhich  was  afterwards  theprovince 
of  Maine.  The  Cenomani  occupied  a  tract  of 
country  belonging  aftervvards  to  Maine  and  Or- 
leans. They  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Gallic  tribes,  and  are  mentioned  by  name 
among  the  Celtse  who  passed  the  Alps  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Diablintes  dwelt 
upon  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Cenomani, 
having  upon  their  north  the  Eburovices,  who 
occupied  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  North- 
men, and  took  from  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy, as  has  since  been  formed  into  the  depart- 
ment de  VEure.  They  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Eburones,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwards by  corruption  Ebroici.  Cccs.  B.  G.  7, 
75,  and  3,  H.—Liv.  5,  34. 

AuLis,  a  towTi  of  Bceotia,  on  the  Euripus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  The  harbour,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  so  small  that  not  more 
than  fifty  vessels  of  the  Grecian  fleet  could  be 
moored  in  it ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  not  the 

Eort  of  Aulis,  but  that  of  Bathys,  must  have 
een  the  true  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  sail  for  Troy.  Diana  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  an  object  of  worship  at  Aulis ; 
and  Pausanias  observes  that  though  the  place 
was  greatly  reduced  and  almost  depopulated  in 
his  day,  the  temple  of  that  goddess  was  still  in 
existence.  The  harbour  is  now  called  Megalo- 
Vaihi.  Eurip.  Iph.  iii  Aul.  120.— Horn.  2,  496 
and  303. — D^Anville.     Vid.  Iphigenia. 

AuLON,  I.  the  name  of  a  fertile  ridge  and  val- 
ley of  Apulia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galsesus. 
Its  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Martial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  produced  in  this  region  to  the  famous  Fa- 
lemian.     It  is  now  Terra  di  Melone.    Hor.  2,  6. 

—Mart.  13,  ep.  125. II.  The  name  of  that 

part  of  Messenia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  near 
its  mouth,  and  was  separated  by  that  river  from 
Triphylia  of  Elis  and  from  Arcadia.    Paus. — 

Messen.  36. — Strab. III.  Cilicius,  the  strait 

lying  between  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus  was  called  Aulon  Cilicius. 

IV.  A  name  of  the  Magnus  Campus,  or  plain 
lying  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Tiberian  lake  to  that  of  Asphaltides.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  Gour. 

AuRANiTis,  now  Belad-Hauran,  a  tract  of 
country,  having,  as  some  suppose,  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  the  de- 
sert of  AralDia,  with  which  its  limits  were  con- 
founded, on  the  east.  It  had  Iturea  on  the  north, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  same  boundary. 
Joaephus. — D^AnviUe. 

AuRAsius  MONs,  now  Gebel  Auras,  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  offering 
a  rugged  and  uncultivated  appearance,  but  with 
extensive  fields  and  fertile  spots  upon  its  top. 
Procop. — D^Anville. 

AuRUNCi,  an  ancient  people  of  Latium,  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Ausones,  but  distin- 
guished by  Livy.  They  occupied  at  first  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  bordering  on  the 
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Volsci,  but  were  driven  by  that  people  towards 
the  south,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania ana  the  Ausones.  "  Some  vestiges  of  their 
principal  town,  Aurunca,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
traced  near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  situated 
on  the  elevated  ridge  which  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocca  Monfina."  Liv.  2, 16  and  17. —  Virg. 
7,725. — Cram.  Anc.  Gr. 

Auscj,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Aquitaine, 
among  the  bravest  of  the  various  races  that 
dwelt  in  that  region.  Their  capital  was  Clem- 
berris  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Augusta  in  compliment  to  that  sove- 
reign. At  a  later  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  was 
called  Ausci;  whence  its  modern  name  of  Aui.ch 
in  Gascony  and  the  modern  department  of  the 
Gers.     Ptol. — Plin. 

AusER,  AusERis,  and  Anser,  now  the  Ser- 
chio,  a  river  of  Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Appe- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  northern  duchy 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Lucca,  it  empties  into  the  Arno 
between  the  city  of  Pisa  and  the  sea. 

Ausones,  a  people  of  Itsdj  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some,  who  consider  them  to  have  been 
originally  a  powerful  tribe,  that  they  extended 
over  a  wider  region ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
they  are  found  in  connexion  with  Roman  his- 
tory they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region 
lying  between  the  Liris  and  the  coast.  In  poetry 
the  name  of  Ausonia  is  often  intended  to  signify 
the  whole  of  Italy.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts  of 
the  peninsula  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  it  may  have  come  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
A  part  of  this  region  still  bears  the  ancient 
name  ;  and  here  it  is  pretended  the  early  Au- 
sona,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  was  situate. 
This  place  is  known  in  history  but  from  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  principal  ancient  authorities 
on  this  subject  are  Dion.  Hal.  1,  11. — Strab. 
Vid.  also  Cram.  An.  It. 

Ausonia.     Vid.  Ausones. 

AuTARUTiE,  an  lUyrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple residing  in  those  parts.  They  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  war  with  the  Ardisei  of  Dal- 
matia,  whose  territory  they  bounded  on  the 
south.  They  were  conquered  at  last  by  the 
Scordisci.  Diod.  Sic. — Strab. 

Autol6l.e,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend- 
ed from  the  Gseluli." 

Automata,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  the 
islands  of  Therse  and  Therasia.  It  arose  from 
beneath  the  Avater,  probably  from  the  action  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  natural- 
ist.    It  was  called  also  Hiera. 

AuTiJRA,  the  EiLre,  a  river  of  Gaul  Avhich 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxiNUM,  now  Osimo,  a  Roman  colonv,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Picenum.  If  «:tood 
not  far  from  Ancona,  on  the  Flaminian  "Way. 
Vcl.  Pat.  1,  15. 

AxENTJs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  word  signifies  inhospitable.  Oi-id.4,  Trist. 
4,  V.  56. 

Axius,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  moimt  Scardus,  and  empties  into  the 
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gulf  of  Thessalonica.  Its  present  name  is  the 
Vardar,  derived  from  that  of  Bardaius,  which  it 
bore  in  the  middle  ages.  All  the  principal  rivers 
of  Macedonia,  except  the  Strymon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, fall  into  this  stream.    Herodot.  7,  c,  123. 

AxoNA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  the 
Aistie.  It  rises  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Remi^ 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oise,  the  ancient 
Isara. 

Axus,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crete, 
ApoUod. 

AzAN,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Ladon  and  the  Alpheus.  It  is  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  myihologist,  from  Azan,  the  son 
of  Areas,  who  gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  Pans, 
— Arcad.  25. 

AziRis,  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  where  Battus  built  a  towm. 
Herodot,  4,  c.  157, 

AzoTus,  now  Ashdod,  a  large  town  of  Judaea, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  15. 
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Babylon,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  had  100  brazen  gates ;  and  its  walls, 
which  were  cemented  with  bitumen,  and  greaily 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  the  activity  of  Se- 
miramis,measured  480  stadia  in  circumference, 
50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  height.  It 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had 
drained  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
eharmel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  night  into 
the  town  through  the  dried  bed  j  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  w^as  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
tilUate  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  famous 
for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the  nev/  em- 
pire which  was  afterwards  established  there  un- 
der the  Seleucidae.  Vid.  Syria.  Its  greatness 
was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  according  to 
Pliny's  observations,  that  in  his  time  it  was  but 
a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellers.  The 
inhabitants  were  early  acquainted  with  astrolo- 
gy. Plin.  6,  c.  26. — Herodot.  1,  2,  3. — Justin. 
1,  &c. — Diod.  2. — Xenoph.  Cycrop.  7,  &c. — 
Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  2. 

— Martial.  9,  ep.  77. II.  There  is  also  a  town 

of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  Eg}'pt. 

Babylonia,  I.  the  surname  of  Seleucia, 
which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  under  the 

successors  of  Alexander.  Plin.  6,  c.  26. II. 

A  country  of  Asia,  forming  once  a  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Susiana,  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Persicus  and  the  Happy 
Arabia.  This  was  the  country  Imown  as  Chal- 
daea,  and  was  of  gr'eater  extent  than  that  which 
was  generally  included  under  the  name  of 
Babylonia.     The  capital  was  Babylon. 

Babylonii,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  fa- 
mous for  their  knowledge  of  astrology,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  12  months  and  the  zodiac 
into  12  signs. 

Babyrsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata, 
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where  Tigranes  and  Artabazus  kept  their  trea- 
sures.    Steph.  Byz. 

Bacenis,  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  fo- 
rest, described  by  Caesar  m  the  6th  book  of  his 
Bell.  Gall.  These  woods,  according  to  the  best 
authoriLies,  constituted  the  natural  separation 
between  the  Suevi  on  the  east  and  the  Cherus- 
ci  on  the  west.  All  authors,  however,  do  not 
agree  upon  this  point ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  doubtful  still  what  portion  of  the  great  wil- 
derness to  w^iich  it  belonged  Wcis  intended  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  name  of  Bacenis.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  famous  Hartz,  according  to  the  au- 
thority followed  above, 

Bactra,.  and  Zariaspe^  now  Balk,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bactriana.  It  was  divided  by  the  Bac- 
trus,  which  ran  through  it,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  Ancient  authors  themselves  are 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  site  of  this 
capital  city.     Plin. — Strobe — Ptcl. 

Bactri,  and  Bactriani,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and  were 
always  under  arms.  They  were  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Vid.  Bactriana.  Curt. 
4 J  c.  6,  &c. — Pli7i.  6y  c.  23.—Phit.  in  vitios. 
ad  infelL  suff.-Herodot.  1  and  3. 

Bactriana,  a  country  of  Asia,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  west  by 
Margiana,  on  the  south  by  the  moimiains  called 
Parapamisus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  that 
connects  those  momitains  wath  the  Imaus.  Ac- 
cordingto  D'Herbelot,  the  name  is  derived  from 
Bacter,  which  signifies  the  EaM.  The  extent 
of  this  country  was  not  at  all  periods  the  same, 
and,  to  consider  it  properly,  we  must  treat  of  it 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  and  sepa- 
rately, as  it  existed  under  the  empire  of  his  suc- 
cessors. At  the  latter  period  it  included  a  por- 
tion of  India.  The  inhabitants  had  early  ad- 
vanced in  civilization ;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
law-giver  of  Persia,  is  pretended  by  some  to 
have  flourished  in  Bactriana.  StraJ). — Q. 
Curt. — Arr. 

Bactros,  now  Dahesh,  a  river  from  which 
Bactriana  receives  its  name.  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  that  country  it  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  empties  into  the 
Oxus,  w4iich  separates  Bactriana  from  Sog- 
diana.  Lnican.  3,  v.  267. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which  falls 
into  the  Save  above  Sirmium.  Some  writers 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Bosna,  from  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Bosnia  takes  it  name,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  principal  stream.  According  to  D'Anville 
it  is  now  the  Bozzuet. 

Badia,  a  toT\'n  of  Spain,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  Badajoz^  on  the  Guadiana. 
Val.  Max.  3,  7. 

BADUHENNiE,  a  sacred  grove  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed. 
Tacit.  4.  Ann.  c.  73. 

BiETiCA,  a  part  of  Spain,  corresponding,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  present  Andalusia.  It 
formed,  at  first,  apart  of  the  division  of  Hispa- 
nia  Ulterior:  and  a  province  apart,  when,  after 
having  completely  reduced  the  whole  peninsula, 
the  Romans  divided  all  Spain  into  Tarraconen- 
sis,  Bfstica,  and  Lusitania.  Baetica  was  confin- 
ed by  the  Anas  (  Guadiana)  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  west  it  was 
washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east,  though 
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its  bcMindary  was  not  so  well  defined,  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  extended  to  the  Orotipeda 
mons.  All  the  region  contained  between  the 
Anas  and  the  Bsetis  was  called  Bseturia ;  and 
that  which  bordered  on  the  left  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, inhabited  by  the  Bastetani,  Bastuli,  and 
Turdetani,  a  name  applied,  perhaps,  to  the 
whole  country  by  the  natives  before  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  surname  of  Pa:;ni,  by  which  the 
Bastuli  were  distinguished^  conlmued  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  Bsetica  with  the  empire  of  the 
Carthaginians  m  Europe,  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Bsetis,  which  flowed  completely 
through  it,  almost  east  and  west  It  was  consi- 
xlered  by  the  Romans  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  Spanish  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  no  less  than  eight  Roman  colonies, 
the  same  number  of  municipal  cities,  and  at 
least  29  others  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
Italian  towns.  It  submitted  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  the  despotic  republic. 

B.ETIS,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of 
the  country  has  received  the  name  of  Batica. 
It  was  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Guadalquiver.  The  wool  produced 
there  was  so  good,  that  Baiica  was  an  epithet 
of  merit  applied  to  garments.  Vid.  Bcctica. 
Martial.  i%  ep.  100. 

B^ETURiA,  a  part  of  Baetica.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Celtici, 
who  border  on  Lusitania,  and  the  Turduli,  who 
border  on  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  Vid. 
Beetica. 

Bagrada,  now  Megerda^  a  river  of  Africa, 
now  Utica,  where  Regulus  killed  a  serpent  120 
feet  long.  Towards  its  mouth  it  stagnates, 
and,  overflowing  its  banks,  is  formed  into  pools 
and  lakes  which  overspread  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.    Plin.  8,  c.  14. 

Bai.e,  a  city  of  Campania  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Misenum  and  Puteoli, 
the  name  of  which,  according  to  the  mytholo- 
gists,  was  from  Baius,  a  follower  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  famous  for  its  delightful  situation  and 
baths,  where  many  of  the  Roman  senators  had 
country-houses.  Its  ancient  grandeur,  however, 
has  now  disappeared,  and  Baise,  with  its  mag- 
nificent villas,  has  jaelded  to  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  which  afflict  and  convulse  Italy, 
and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Martial.  14, 
ep.  S\.—Horat.  1,  ep.  l.—Strab.b. 

Baleares,  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
modernly  called  Majorca  and  Minorca^  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  They  were  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies before  the  wars  of  Carthage  with  the  Ro- 
man republic,  but  were  subjected  to  the  latter 
by  Metellus,  thence  called  Balearicus.  The 
chief  town  of  Majorca  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Palma ;  and  the  Portus  Magonis  of  the  small- 
er island  is  yet  extant  in  the  modern  Port  Ma- 
kon.  The  island  of  Ivica,  which  lies  near  these, 
was  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  Baleares, 
but,  together  with  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa,  was 
called  in  Greek  "  Pityusce,  the  Isles  of  Pines?^ 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  province  of 
New  Carthage  bv  their  Roman  conquerors. 
Mel.  2,  7,  im.—Liv.—D'Anville.  By  Apollo- 
nius,  the  Baleares  are  called  Choerades ;  and 
by  Strabo,  Choeradades.  The  word  Baleares 
is  derived  from  fSaWeiv,  to  throw,  because  the  in- 
habitants were  expert  archers  and  slingers,  be- 
sides great  pirates.    We  are  told  by  Floras,  that 


the  mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast 
before  they  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  certain 
mark  in  a  tree.  Strab.  14. — £  Lor.  3,  c.  8. — 
Liod.  5. 

Balista,  a  mountain  of  Liguria,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Appenines  about  ^'.  PcUegrino  and 
Monte  Balestra.     Cram. — Liv.  40,  c.  41. 

Balla,  also  Val[,a,  a  to\\  n  ot  Macedonia, 
not  far  irom  the  toot  of  Olympus.  It  command- 
ed the  passage  from  Macedonia  into  I'hessaly. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Servit- 
za.     Plin.  4,  10. — ISteph.  Eyz. — Cram. 

Balyras,  a  river  of  Messenia.  It  was  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  the 
Maura  Zoumena.     Puus.  4,  c.  33. 

Bantia,  now  St.  Maria  de  Vanse,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  whence  Baidinus.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. 

Baphyrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Pharybas.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  first  part  of  this  stream  from  its  fountain 
was  called  Helicon  5  that,  after  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  running  under  ground 
a  course  of  about  75  stadia,  it  rose  again,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Baphyrus,  and  discharged 
itself  by  that  name  into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  It 
belonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roumelia  which 
was  by  the  ancients  called  Pieria.  Paus.  Bccot. 
30. —  Lycoph.    273. — Cram. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. — The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  bv  Val. 
Place.  2,  V.  86  and  192. 

Barbaria,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
African  coast  which  extends  northward  from 
Cape  Gardafni.  It  was  otherwise  called  Aza- 
nia,  now  Ajan.     D'Anville, 

Barbosthenes,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.    Liv.  35,  c.  27. 

Barce,  a  city  of  Cyrenaica,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  founded  by  the  brothers  of  Arce- 
silaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  age  it 
was  called  Ptolemais;  but  this  arises  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  enrich  thoiiselves 
by  commerce.     Strab.  17. — Ptol.  4,  c.  4. 

Barcino,  now  Barcelona.,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
talonia., a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony, 

Bardine,  a  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Damas- 
cus, called  by  the  Greeks  Chrysorroas.  It  di- 
vides into  many  streams,  of  which  some  flow 
through  the  city,  others  through  its  environs. 
lyAnville. 

BARGYLI.E,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Sinus  Ja- 
sius. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  called  Bari.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

Basii.t  a,  a  town  of  the  Rauraci,  on  the  Rhine^ 
now  Basle,  the  capital  of  a  Swiss  canton  of 
the  same  name. 

Basit.ia,  or  Bat^tia.     Vid.  Abalus. 

Basilipotamos,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Eu- 
rotas.     Strab.  6. 

Basils,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  C3'-pseliis 
near  the  river  Alpheus.     Paus.  8,  c.  29. 

Bassjb,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  mount 
Cotylius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius.  It  v/as  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  tne 
kind  in  all  Peloponnesus,  \\dth  the  exception  of 
that  at  Tegea :  the  architect  was  Ictinus,  who 
built  also  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  A  great 
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part  of  this  temple  is  yet  standing ;  it  was  125 
feet  in  length,  about  48  in  breadth,  and  deco- 
rated with  48  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
which  36  are  still  in  their  places.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  that  of  the  Lapithse  and 
Centaurs,  were  discovered  in  1812,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
called  the  Phigalean  marbles.  Vid.  Phigalea. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  that  interesting 
edifice  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Co- 
lumns."      Cram. 

B.iSTARx^,  and  Bastern.e,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  Liv.  40,  v.  58. 
—Ovid.   Trist.  2,  v.  198.— StraA.  7. 

Batavi,  a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  from  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic commotion,  and  migrating  to  Gaul,  set- 
tled in  the  island  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  the 
Vahalis  (  Waal),  and  the  main  branch  of  the 
R/ihie.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Ba- 
tavorum  Insula,  and  also  Batavia;  whence  the 
modern  Batarian  Rejntblic  took  its  name.  The 
Batavi,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  valour,  and  were  for  this 
reason  exempt  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  used  their  services  in  war.  Tacit. 
Germ.  29. 

Bauli,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  According  to  tradition  it 
was  originally  called  Boaulia,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  having  landed  there  with 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast.  Bauli  was  the  scene  of  Nero's  suc- 
cessful plot  against  Agrippina,  his  mother. 
Cram. 

Bebriacum,  or  Bedriacum,  a  village  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  near  Cremona,  which  witnessed 
both  the  success  of  Vitellius  over  Otho,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  generals  by  Antonius,  lieutenant 
of  Vespasian.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Post- 
humia,  the  road  which  led  from  Cremona  to 
Mantua,  about  15  miles  from  the  former  city, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po.  Cluve- 
rius  imagined  that  Caiieto,  on  the  river  Oglio, 
might  represent  the  situation  of  Bedriacum ; 
but  D'Anville  is  more  accurate  in  fixing  its  po- 
sition at  Civid-aU.  There  M'as  a  temple  and 
grove  sacred  to  Castor  between  Cremona  and 
Bedriacum.     Cram. 

Bebrycia.      Vid.  Biihynia. 
BelgjE.      Vid.  Bels^ica. 

Belgica,  a  third  part  of  Gaul  in  the  Caesa- 
rian distribution,  having  on  the  west  the  ocean 
from  the  Seine  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  river  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  the  capital  city 
Colonia  Agrippina.  Here  the  river  makes  an 
angle  in  coming  from  the  south,  and  from  hpnce 
it  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  Vo^2:es 
chain  of  hills,  as  the  eastern  boundarv  of  Bel- 
gica as  far  as  the  Bri2:antinus  Lacus  {Janice,  of 
Constance.)  The  Alps  continue  the  line  a"^  far 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  which  carries  it 
around  the  south-east  corner  of  this  province  as 
far  as  its  junction  Avith  the  Arar  or  Saone. 
The  Seine  and  the  Marne  upon  the  south  di- 
vided Belgica  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Within  the 
limits  thus  defined  this  part  of  Gaul  contained 
the  modem  countries  of  Holland  south  of  the 
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Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  much 
of  Germany  as  lies  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
same  river,  and  contains  the  cities  of  Cleves, 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Worms,  which  all  with 
other  names  were  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Belgica  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
Constantine.      In  addition  to  these  were  the 
French  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  provinces  of 
Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flanders,  part  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  Champaigne,  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
and  Burgundy  in  France.     A  vast  people  in- 
habited this  region,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  tribes.     When  the  Romans  effect- 
ed its  complete  subjugation,  they  divided  it  at 
different  times  into  smaller  provinces.     Augus- 
tus divided  it  into  four,  and  the  subdivision  of 
one  of  these  into  Germania  Prima  and  Germ  ania 
Secunda  remained  so  late  as  the  era  of  Con- 
stantine.    The  earty  division  into  Belgica  Pri- 
ma and  Belgica  Secunda  was  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Meuse,  which  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  province  from 
south  to  north.    Belgica  Prima  was  possessed 
by  the  Luci,  the  Mediomatrici,  and  the  Tre- 
veri ;  whose  capital,  after  having  for  a  period 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumed  at  last  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  capital  of  this 
subdivision,  being  also  frequently  the  abode  of 
the  emperors  during  their  residence  in  Gaul. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  countr}'  the 
names  of  its  different  inhabitants  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  preserved  in  those  of  the  modern 
towns  of  France,  &c.  while  the  names  of  the 
ancient  places  have  been  for  the  most  part  lost. 
Thus,  in  Belgica  Secunda,  Durocotorum,  the 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  lost  in  the  gentilitious 
name  of  Rheims,  and  Augusta  of  the  Suessones 
in  that  of  Soissojis.     So  the  Veromandui  of  the 
same  province  have  transmitted  their  name  in 
Vertnandois,  the   Bellovaci   in   Beavvnis,  and 
the  Ambiani,  who  had  called  their  capital  Sa- 
maro-Briva,  have  left  their  name  to  modern 
times  in  that  of  the  city  of  Amievs.     This  part 
of  Gaul  was  more  properly  called  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  account :  and  its  inhabitants, 
i.  e.  the  Atrebates,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Bel- 
lovaci, may  be  considered  as  the  Belsffe  distinctly 
from  the  other  people  of  Belg^ica.    Their  corner 
of  the  province  lay  upon  the  Fretum  Gallicum, 
now    Dover  straits,  extending   inland    to  the 
Axona,  now  the  Ais?ie,  and  the   Oise,  which 
empties  into  the  Seiiie,  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Paris.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  limits  of  the  new  kinsfdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, exclusive  of  the  disputed  Lntar.mhirgh. 
Besides  these  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
Augustus  was  the   Great  Seqvanois,  Maxima 
Sequan'^rnm,  lyincr  south  of  the  second  Belgica, 
between  Celtica  upon  the  west  and  Italy  upon 
the  east,  with  the  Province  specially  so  called 
upon  the  south.     Here  the  Jnra  chain  of  moun- 
tains formed  a  natural  division  between  the  Se- 
quani  and  the  Helvetii,  the  latter  of  which  peo- 
ple extended  themselves  over  the  cc^untry  lying 
alonof  that  mountain  from   Lakp  Constance  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.     The  subdivision  into  the 
two  Germanies  mav  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  by  D'Anville  to  have  been 
the  earliest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  after  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  four  parts  bv  Augus- 
tus, which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  de- 
scribed in  the  Commentaries.  Germania  prima 
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joined  upon  the  south  the  Maxima  Sequano- 
rum.  Its  principal  inhabitants  were  the  Triba- 
ci,  the  Nemetes,  and  the  Vaugiones,  who  sup- 
planted the  Leuci  and  the  Mediomatrici  upon 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgicabordering  on  Ger- 
many. The  city  of  Strasburgh  may  be  consi- 
dered the  capital.  Between  Germania  prima 
and  Germania  secunda  was  the  famous  forest 
of  Ardennes.  The  people  of  both  these  districts 
resembled  the  Germans  in  manners,appearance, 
and  habits ;  but  those  of  the  second  Germany 
in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  first.  Tribes 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  were  continu- 
ally crossing  to  the  Gallic  side,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  German  characteristics,  introduced 
at  the  early  mingling  of  the  strange  tribes  with 
the  first  Celts  of  those  regions ;  and  which,  in 
the  other  parts  of  Beigica,  had  been  more  equal- 
ly blended  with  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
In  the  remote  corner  of  Beigica,  between  the 
Vahalis,  now  the  Waal,  and  the  proper  Rhine, 
were  situated  the  Batavi,  considered  the  last  of 
the  Gauls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  portion  of  Gaul  were  Celts; 
but  tribe  after  tribe,  in  subsequent  years,  having 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  first  posses- 
sors, they  together  constituted  the  people  after- 
wards called  by  ancient  authorities  Belgse. 

Belgium.     Vid.  Beigica. 

Bellovaci.     Vid.  Beigica. 

Benacus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Lago  di  Gar- 
d^,  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po. 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  160.  ^n.  10,  v.  205.  It  formed 
the  division  between  Venetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  the  borders  of  Rhaetia,  which  lay 
upon  its  northern  extremity,  to  the  ^m5dian 
Way,  which  passed  along  its  southern  border ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from 
north  to  south,  or  35  Roman  miles.  Its  great- 
est width  did  not  exceed  12  miles  by  the  same 
ancient  scale. 

BENDmnjM,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis  at 
Munychia. 

Beneventum,  a  to^wTi  of  the  Hirpini,  built  by 
Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  original 
name  was  Maleventum,  changed  into  the  more 
auspicious  word  of  Beneventum  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  Plin.  3,  c.  11.  Though  tradition  and 
mythology  confer  upon  Diomedes  the  honour  of 
founding  the  city  of  Beneventum,  more  certain 
guides  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Au- 
sones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  consisting  of  the  veterans  of  the 
emperor's  army  ;  and  Nero  supplied  it  in  part 
with  a  new  population.  But  the  importance  of 
this  place  commenced  with  the  era  of  the  Lom- 
bard conquests  and  rule  in  Italy.  With  a  por- 
tion of  surrounding  country  it  was  one  of  the 
dukedoms  erected  by  those  conquerors  in  Italy  ; 
and  depending  in  name  for  a  time  upon  the 
Lombard  sovereign  in  the  north,  it  quickly  be- 
come a  powerful  independent  state,  and  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  when  Deside- 
rius,  the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  surrendered 
to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  The  German 
emperor  Henr}^  some  generations  afterwards, 
conferred  it  on  the  Pope,  and  it  became  a  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  It  is  now  a 
principal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
Volturao,  the  Vulturnus  of  antiquity. 


Ber5;a,  the  same  as  Beroea. 

Berenice,  I.  the  name  of  a  town  in  Egjrpt, 
on  ihe  Arabian  gulf.  It  was  called  Epidires, 
because  it  was  situated  on  that  concracied  part 
of  the  Arabicus  Sinus  by  which  it  communi- 
cated witii  the  iErythrean  Sea.  I'his  was  the 
last  town  of  Eg}^pt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  was  placed  m  the  region  called  Cinnamo- 
nofera,  Iroin  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  which 
that  country  produced.  It  was  a  place  of  trade 
with  India,  and  was  named  afterihe  mother  of 
Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus.  Plin.  6, 27. — r/Anville. 

II.  Another  of  Cyrenaica  in  Libya,  called 

also  Hesperis,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Hespe- 

rides. III.  Another,  surnamed  Panchrysos. 

on  a  bay  of  tlie  Arabicus  Sinus. IV.  A  town 

in  Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  .£lanites  Sinus, 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion 
Geber.  "  From  this  place,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  their  departure  for 
Ophir,  and  the  Arabic  name  of  Minei  ed-dahab, 
signifying  the  port  of  gold,  had  reference  to  the 
riches  that  were  there  debarked  on  the  return 
from  Ophir." 

Bergistani,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.     Liv.  34,  c.  16. 

BergojMum,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  iEmylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatinus  {Scrio)  and  the  'UhQ.nvis{Brembo). 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  bv  some 
early  Gallic  tribes.    Plin.  3,  11.— Just.  20. 

Bermius  mons,  now  Xero  Lirado,  a  moun- 
tain forming  "  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain 
of  Olympus."  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  were  fabled  to  have  been  the 
fruitful  and  flourishing  gardens  of  Midas  that 
bloomed  spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenidse 
first  established  themselves'in  Macedonia.  He- 
rod. 8,  138.~  Cram. 

Bernus,  or  Bora  mons,  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Scardus  Mons,  which  separated  Il- 
ly ria  from  Macedonia. 

Bercea,  I.  a  cit)'  of  Syria,  which  received 
this  name  in  the  time  of  theMacedonian  princes. 
It  is  now  Aleppo,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 

city  of   Syria.     D'Anville. II.  A  town   of 

Macedonia,  now  Kara  Veria.  This  town  of  a 
very  great  antiquity,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bermius  Mons,  and  was  distant  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  countrj'",  about  SO  miles.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apos- 
tles, audits  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.     T/iuc.  1,  61. — 

Acts,  17,  11. in.  A  town  "  on  the  confines 

of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  Mopsia. 
This  city,  when  re-established  by  the  empress 
Irene,  assumed  her  name."    D'Anville. 

Berrhcea.     Vid.  Bero'a. 

Berytus,  now  Bernt,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phcpnicia  on  the  coast  of  the  Miditerranean, 
famous  in  the  ace  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.     Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bcetica,  where 
Mela  was  born.     Mela.  2,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  ra- 
pine. Oi'id.  Trisf.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.  They  inha- 
bited the  district  of  country  called  Bessica  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  formed,  as 
it  is  thought,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  called  Satroe, 
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which  could  boast  that  of  all  the  Thracian  peo- 
ple they  alone  had  never  been  subdued.  Bessi- 
ca  is  believed  to  have  extended  from  the  sources 
of  the  Hebrus  to  the  Nestus  ;  but  the  Hsemus 
■was  the  favourite  resort  of  this  predatory  but 
spirited  race.  They  were  finally  subdued  by 
Augustus.— FZor.  12,  4.     HerodoL  7,  110. 

Betis,  a  river  in  Spain.     Vid.  BcBtis. 

Beturia,  a  country  in  Spain.     Vid.  Bcetica. 

BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  the  iEdui  in  Gaul, 
where  Csesar  often  wintered.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  7, 
c.  55,  &c.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Augustodunum, 
which  of  course  it  assumed  after  its  subjugation 
by  Caesar  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
The  corruption  of  this  name  gives  the  modern 
Autun. 

BiGERRONES,  a  people  of  Aquitaine,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  of  Bigorre 
occupies,  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  their  capital. 

BiLBiLis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  born.  It  stood  near  a  river  named 
Salo,  now  Xalon ;  but  Justin  calls  this  river  also 
Bilbilis.  Its  waters  were  "  famous  for  tem- 
pering steel,  which  Martial  accounts  the  best 
in  the  world."  The  town  is  now  "  known 
only,"  says  D'Anville, "  by  the  name  of  Baubo- 
la,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  new  city  constructed  by 
the  Moors  called  Calalayud.''^  Just.  44,  3. — 
Mart.  1,  ep.  50. 

Bestgium,  a  town  of  Germania  Secunda,  in 
Belgica.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

BisALTiA,  "  that  part  of  Macedonia  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strjinon,"  says  Cramer, 
"appears  to  have  been  called  Bisaltia,  from 
the  Bisaltas,  a  Thracian  nation,  who  were  gov- 
erned by  a  king  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,"  and  who  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Macedonians  not  long  afterwards.  Herodot.  7, 
115.— T^^CT/^.  2,99. 

BiSANTHE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  is  now  Rodosto,  by  corruption  from 
the  name  of  Rhoedestus,  which  it  also  bore  with 
the  ancients. 

BisTONis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  109.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
Bistones,  a  Thracian  people,  who  dwelt  upon  its 
shores  and  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants. The  poets  sometimes  bestow  the  name 
of  this  people  upon  Thrace  in  general.    Cram. 

BiTJiYNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  first  peopled  by  the  Mysiani,  to 
whom  succeeded  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni  from 
Thrace.  From  these  people  the  whole  region 
took  its  name,  having  until  the  era  of  their  set- 
tlement, been  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
south  by  the  Galatae,  Tectosages,  and  a  part  of 
Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and 
Mysia,  from  which  moimt  Olympus  separated  it. 
The  principal  tnums  of  Bithynia  were  the  royal 
city  of  Prusa,  Nicomedia,and  Nice.  This  coun- 
try underwent  various  changes  under  its  differ- 
ent possessors  and  masters.  Thus,  D'Anville 
remarks,  "there  was  a  time  when  the  depen- 
dencies of  Pontns  extending  to  Heraclea,  con- 
fined Bithynia  within  narrow  bounds;  and  under 
the  lower  empire,  the  principal  part  of  Bithynia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Propontis,  assumed  the 
name  of  Pontica,  and  the  part  adjacent  to  Paph- 
lagonia composed  a  separate  province  named 
Honorias.  The  north-eastern  corner,  washed 
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by  the  Euxme  and  the  Propontis,  was  the  pe- 
culiar seat  of  the  Thyni."  StraJ).  12. — Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  75. — Mela,  1  and  2.  According  to 
Paus.  8,  c.  9,  the  inhabitants  were  descended 
from  Mantinea  in  Peloponnesus. 

BiTHYNiuM,  a  town  of  Bythjmia  on  the  Bil- 
baeus,  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Caucones.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honorias  in  the 
east  of  Bithynia,  and  became  famous  as  the 
birth  place  of  the  beautiful  Antinous,  the  favour- 
ite of  the  emperor  Adrian. 

BiTURiGEs,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Gallia 
Celtica  which  was  added  to  the  original  Aqui- 
tania  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  were 
among  the  principal  of  all  the  Gallic  people  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Cassar,  and  were  under  the 
government  of  a  powerful  king  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins.  They  were  placed  between  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Senones  on  the  north,  the  Boii  and 
Arverni  on  the  east,  the  Lemovices  on  the  south, 
and  the  Turones  and  Pictones  on  the  west. 
These  were  the  Bituriges  Cubi.  Another  tribe 
of  the  same  people,  distinguished  as  the  Vibis- 
ci,  belonged  to  Aquitania  Secunda,  in  which 
they  were  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  Cubi  were 
in  Aquitania  prima.  Their  capital  was  Bur- 
digala,  Bourdeauz.  Vid.  Aquitania. 

BiziA,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope,  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thrace.     Tereus  was  born  there. 

Blandusia,  a  fountain  in  Apulia,  •'  situated 
near  Venusia,  about  six  miles  from  Venosa,  on 
the  site  named  Palazzo."  The  more  proper 
name  was  Bandusia.     Cram. 

Blemmyes,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Nile,  who,  as  is  fabulously  re- 
ported, had  no  heads,  but  had  the  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  in  the  breast.     Mela.  1,  c.  4. 

Blucium,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarus  kept 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia.     Strab.  12. 

BoAGRius,  a  river  of  Locris,  sometimes  called 
also  Manes.  It  was  rather  a  torrent  than  a  ri- 
ver, and  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  seasons 
for  its  waters,  being  often  quite  dry.     Strab.  9. 

BocALiAS,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 

BoDOTRiA  FRETUM.     The  Frith  of  Forth. 

BoDUNi.  a  people  of  Britain,  who  surrender- 
ed to  Claudius  Caesar.    Dio.  Cass.   60. 

BoE^,  a  town  of  Laconia,  now  perhaps  Pa- 
lao  Castro^  on  the  Sinus  Boeoticus. 

BcEOTicus  SINUS,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  opposite  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Boece,  on  its  northern  shore.  Now  the  Gulf 
of  Vatika. 

BcEBEis,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  near  mount  Os- 
sa,  from  which  the  Anchestus  derives  its 
waters.  The  name  was  taken  from  the  town 
Boebe,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  is  now 
Carlos.     Lucan.  7,  v.  176. 

BcBOTiA,  a  province  of  Greece,  bordering  on 
Phocis  to  the  west  and  north-west.  On  the  north 
its  confines  reached  to  the  territon''  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii ;  it  was  bounded  by  the  shore  of  the 
Euripus,  from  Halae  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus, 
on  the  ea«;t ;  while  to  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithaeron  and  the 
continuous  range  of  Mount  Parnes  The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  this  region  were  the  Aones, 
TTynntes,  cfcc.  who  formed,  perhaps,  apart  of  the 
irT-eat  familv  to  which  belonged  also  the  Leleges. 
Under  Cadmus,  Bceotia  received  a  Phoenician 
colony,  who,  after  being  expelled  at  one  time  by 
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the  Thracians  ana  Epigoni,  and  afterwards  by 
powerful  hordes  of  Pelasgi,  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  this  most  fertile  district 
of  all  Greece,  and  in  conferring  on  it  the  name 
of  Bceotia,  from  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves assumed  about  the  period  of  their  second 
expulsion.  When,  like  the  other  provinces  of 
Greece,  Boeotia  rejected  the  monarchical  form 
of  government,  the  institutions  established  in 
their  room  were  aristocratical,  though  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  the  democratical  in  their  form; 
but  the  aristocracy  greatly  preponderated  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  and  laws. 
This,  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  powerful  and 
arrogant  neighbour,  begot  an  early  hostilhy  be- 
tween the  Boeotians  and  Athenians,  who,  in  eve- 
ry struggle  of  the  democratic  interest  in  Bceo- 
tia,  were  ready  to  lend  their  aid  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Thebes.  Hence,  in  the  Persian  war, 
the  Boeotians,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Plataea,  were  found  assisting  earnestly  the  Per- 
sian arms.  The  same  feeling  arrayed  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  and  when  the  battle  of  ^gospo- 
tamoi  determined  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Boeotians  zealously  urged  their  victo- 
rious allies  to  perfect  their  conquest  by  the 
absolute  destruction  of  Athens.  When  nothing 
was  left  for  the  Boeotians  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
their  ancient  enemy,  they  soon  conceived  an 
equal  jealousy  of  that  power  which  they  had 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  forming ;  and  an 
hostility  of  twelve  years  that  thereupon  ensued, 
was  terminated  only  by  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea,  "  when  Sparta  saw  a  formidable 
army  occupied  in  freeing  Arcadia  and  Messenia 
from  her  chains,  and  menacing  her  OAvn  walls 
and  existence."  "  After  the  last  stand,"  says 
Cramer,  "  made  by  the  Achseans  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  Bceotia  ceased  to  exist,  and  be- 
came included  imder  the  general  name  of 
Achaia,  by  which  Greece  was  designated  as  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  inhabit- 
ants were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate,  fonder 
of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excellence ; 
yet  their  country  produced  many  illustrious 
men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  &c. 
Boeotia  is  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  port  of 
Aulis,  whence  the  Greeks  departed  for  the  siege 
of  Troy ;  for  the  battle  of  Plataea,  that  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  for  the  fatal 
field  of  Cheronsea,  in  which  they  expired  for 
ever.  Herod.  2,  c.  49,  1.  5,  c.  57. —  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  v.  \0.—Paus.  9,  c.  1,  &c.— C.  Nep.  7.  c.  11.— 
Strab.  ^.—Justin.  3,  c.  6,  1.  8,  c.  4.— Herat.  2, 
ep.  1,  V.  2U.—Diod.  19.— Liv.  27,  c.  30,  &c. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  coming  ori- 
ginally from  the  neighbourhood  oif  the  Helvetii, 
and  occupying  a  large  district  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
between  the  Po,  the  Tarus  (Taro,)  and  the 
Appenines,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  state  north  of  Tuscany.  They 
waged  the  most  destructive  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  at  length  obliged  to  expel  them 
from  their  ancient  seats.  They  then  appear  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  tract  of 
country  lying  within  the  Hercynian  mountains, 
which  separated  them  on  the  north-west  from 
the  Hermanduri,  on  the  north-east  from  the 
Marsigni  of  the  modern  Silesia,  on  the  south- 
east from  the  duadi,  who  inhabited  the  present 


Moravia,  and  on  the  south-west  from  the  Nasi- 
ci,  who  dwelt  between  the  hilly  country  and  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube.  "  In  the  name  of  this 
country,"  observes  D'i^vnville,  "  that  of  the  more 
ancient  people  who  occupied  it  is  followed  by  a 
term  in  the  German  language  which  signifies 
habitation ;  and  lliis  name  has  continued  to  the 
same  country  in  that  oi  Bohcynin.  although  the 
Boii  had  given  place  to  the  Marcomans,  and 
these  to  a  Sclavonic  people  who  have  possessed 
it  since."  On  the  entrance  of  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Boii  "  abandoned  these  their  native  seats," 
continues  the  same  author,  "  and  carried  the 
same  name  with  them  into  that  now  called 
Boiaria,  Bagaria,  or  Bavaria.''  A  small  tribe  of 
the  Boii  settled  in  the  time  of  Caesar  in  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  the  Bourdonais ;  but 
De  Mandajor  places  them  in  Le  Bas-Forest. 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  iEqui  in  Italy,  Virg. 
Mn.  6,  V.  775. 

BoLBE,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia,  Thucyd. 
1,  c.  58. 

BoLBiTiNUM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Naucratis  was 
built  near  it,     Herodot.  1,  c.  17. 

BoLissus,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24. 

BoMiENSES,  a  people  in  .ZEtolia.  Thucyd.  3, 
c.  96. 

BoNoNiA,  I.  now  Bologna,  was  an  Etruscan 
city  before  the  incursion  of  the  Boii,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  stood  about 
midway  between  Ravenna  on  the  coast  of  the 
^ndriatic,  Mutina  now  Modena,  the  i^ppenines, 
and  the  Po ;  and  was  exactly  on  the  .^mylian 

Way. II.  A  city  on  the  Danube,  below  the 

mouth  of  the  Save,  on  the  site  of  which  is  Illok. 

III.  Another  on  the  Danube,  now  Bidin. 

IV.  Another  in  Belgica  Secunda,  supposed 

to  be  the  Itius  Portus  of  Caesar,  and  by  many 
the  modern  Witsand.  Liv.  33,  37. — Mela. — 
Plin. — D'Anville. V.  A  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine.  Val.  Max.  .8,  c.  1. — Ital.  8, 
V.  599, 

BoosuRA,  {bovis  cauda)  a  town  of  C5^rus, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.     Strab. 

BoRYSTHENEs,  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  called  the  Dnie- 
per, and  inferior  to  no  other  European  river  but 
the  Danube,  according  to  Herodotus,  4,  c.  45. 
Above  the  city  Kiov,  in  the  modern  province 
of  Volhynia,  the  principal  branches  of  this  river 
unite.  Of  these  the  southern  is  now  called  the 
Prypec.  It  assumed,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Denapris,  which  by  corruption  has  be- 
come the  Dnieper.  The  proper  division  of  Po- 
land and  Russia  was  formed  by  this  river  be- 
fore the  dismemberment  of  the  former  unfortu- 
nate country.  Very  little  of  this  river,  or  of  the 
basin  through  which  it  flows,  was  known  with 
accuracy  by  the  people  of  antiquity.  D'An- 
ville. 

BosPHORu.^,  and  BospoRUS,two  narrow  straits, 
situated  at  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined  the  Pa- 
lus  Moeotis  to  the  Euxine,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  stroits  of  Caffa ;  and  the  other, 
which  was  called  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,and 
by  the  moderns  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
made  a  communication  between  iheEuxine  Sea 
and  the  Propontis.  It  is  sLxteen  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  and,  where  narrow- 
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est,  500  paces  or  stadia,  according  to  Herodotus. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Boociropos,  bovis  mea- 
tus^ because,  on  account  of  its  narrowTiess,  an 
ox  could  easily  cross  it.  Cocks  were  heard  to 
crow,  and  dogs  to  bark,  from  the  opposite  banks ; 
and  in  a  calm  day  persons  could  talk  one  to 
another.  Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  G,  c.  1. —  Ovid.  Trist. 
3,  el.  4,  V.  id.— Mela.  I,  c.  l.—Strab.  l2.^He- 
rodot.  4,  c.  85. 

BoTTiA,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  Botiicei.  Plin.  4,  c.  1, 
—Herodot.  7,  c.  185,  &.c.—  Thucyd.  %  c.  99. 

BoTTi.Eis,a  coimtry  at  thenorth  of  Macedonia, 
onthebay  of  Therma.  Herodot.  7,  c.  123,  &c. 

BouiANUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines  not  far  from 
Beneventum.    Liv.  9,  c.  18. 

BoviLLiE,  I.  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus.  At  Bo- 
villse  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  perpetual  banishment  of  his  murder- 
er.    Flor.  1,  2.— Dion.  Hal.  8,  20.— Cic.  Oral. 

pro  Mil. XL  Another,  also  in  Latium,  in 

the  country  of  the  Hernici,  mentioned  by  Flo- 
rus,  1.  2. 

Brauron,  a  toT\ii  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals, 
calledBrauronia,  celebrated  every  fifth  j^ear  by 
ten  men,  who  were  called  uponoioi.  They  sa- 
crificed a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The 
most  remarkable  that  attended  were  young  vir- 
gins in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore their  consecration  was  called  (5£«:a-£D£U',from 
izKa  decern ;  and  sometimes  aoKTzveiv.  as  the 
virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of  aoKroi.^ 
bears,  from  this  circumstance.  There  was  a 
bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica,  so  tame 
that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants,  and  played 
harmless  with  them.  This  familiarity  lasted 
long,  till  a  young  virgin  treated  the  animal  too 
roughly,  and  was  killed  by  it.  The  virgin's 
brother  killed  the  bear,  and  the  country  was 
soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  oracle 
was  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by  con- 
secrating virgins  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
was  so  faithfully  observed,  that  no  v.^oman  in 
Athens  was  ever  married  before  a  previous  con- 
secration to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana 
of  Tauris,  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece 
by  Iphigenia,  was  preserved  in  the  town  of 
Brauron.  Xerxes  carried  it  aAvay  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are 
pointed  out  by  modern  travellers  near  the  spot 
now  called  PaloAo  Braona.  Chandler  calls  the 
modern  site  Vrouna.  Cram. — Paiis.  8,  c.  46. 
—Strab.  9. 

Brigantes,  I.  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Britain.  They  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Abus,  or 
Humher,  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  YorJi<^kire,  Lancashire,  Bishoprick 
of  Durham,    Westmoreland,  and    Cvmherlmid. 

D^Anville. — Camden. II.  A  people  of  Hi- 

bernia. 

Brigantta,  noAv  Bregentz,  a  town    situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Brigantinus  La- 
cus,  now  Lake  Constance.     D'Anville. 
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Brigantinus  lacus,  now  the  lake  of  Coti- 
stance  or  Border-Zee,  a  lake  belongmg  equally 
to  Vindelicia  and  Rhaetia,  or  the  latter  alone, 
if,  with  Tacitus,  we  consider  Vindelicia  as  a 
part  of  Rhaetia. 

Brilesisus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  Thucyd. 
2,  c.  23. 

Britannia,  now  Great  Britain,  the  largest 
island  kno\ATi  to  the  people  of  antiquity  ;  the 
sea  north  of  Britannia  was  entirely  unknowTi  to 
them.  On  the  east  the  island  was  bounded  by 
the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  now  the  North  Sea 
or  German  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Fretum 
Gallicum,  Pas  de  Calais  or  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  the  Brittanicus  Oceanus,  the  English  Chan- 
mi  ;  and  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Hiberniabythe  Verginium  Mare,  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  the  Mare  Internum  vel  Hiberni- 
cum,  now  the  Irish  Sea.  "  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  its  population 
comprised  about  forty  tribes.  The  long  tract 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  Thames 
was  unequally  portioned  among  ten  nations,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  Cantii,  men  of 
Keiit ;  the  Belgse,  or  inhabitants  of  the  present 
counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wilts;  and  the 
Damnonii,  who,  from  the  river  Ex,  had  gra- 
dually extended  themselves  to  the  western  pro- 
montor)^  Across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  now  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  most  powerful  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Silures.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their 
arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean;  and  their 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  Ordovices 
and  the  Dimetse,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Stour,  lay  the  Trinobantes, 
whose  capital  was  London ;  and  from  the  Stour 
to  the  Hwmber  stretched  the  t\\^o  kindred  na- 
tions of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenimagni  and  Cor- 
tanni.  The  Dobunii  and  Cassii,  confederate 
tribes  imder  the  rule  of  Cassibelan,  extended 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  the  Se- 
vern to  the  Trinobantes  ;  and  above  them  dwelt 
the  Camabii,  and  several  clans  of  minor  conse- 
quence. The  Brigantes  were  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  British  nations.  They  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Himher  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  north ;  and  had  subdued  the  Vo- 
lantii  and  Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast.  To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes, 
kno^^Ti  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Maae- 
tae ;  and  beyond  these  wandered,  amid  the  lakes 
and  mountains,  various  clans,  among  which  the 
Caledonians  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  cou- 
rage or  superior  ferocit}^"  "  "When  the  Roman 
conquests  of  Britain  had  reached  their  utmost 
extent,  the}''  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
provinces,  under  the  government  of  prsetors  ap- 
pointed by  the  praefect.  The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  the  western  extremity  of  Corn- 
n-all  to  the  South  Foreland  in  Kent',  is  almost 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  the  arm 
of  the  sea  now  called  the  Bristol  ChannH,  and 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Thames.  This  form- 
ed the  most  wealthy  of  the  British  provinces; 
and  from  priority  of  conquest  or  proximity  of  si- 
tuation, was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the 
p'esent  principalitv  of  Wales,  with  the  addition 
of  that  tract  which  is  included  by  the  Severn  in 
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its  circuitous  course  towards  St.  George's  Chan- 
Tiel.  Flavia  Csesariensis  was  the  next  in  order 
but  the  first  in  extent.  It  was  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  former  provinces,  and  on  the  two 
others  by  the  Humber,  the  Don,  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  To  the  north  of  ihe  Humber  lay 
the  province  of  Maxima.  It  reached  to  the 
Eden  and  T)/n€,  and  its  opposite  shores  were 
washed  by  the  western  and  eastern  seas.  Va- 
LENTiA  followed,  including  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
government  of  Vespasiana,  divided  from  the 
independent  Caledonians  by  the  long  chain  of 
mounlains.which,  rising  near  Duvibarton,  cross- 
es the  two  counties  of  Athol  and  Badenoch, 
and  stretches  be)^ond  the  Frith  of  Murray.  But 
the  greater  part  of  this  province  was  wrested,  at 
so  early  a  period,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
that  it  is  seldom  mentioned  by  writers ;  and  the 
pretentura  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain." Throughout  these  provinces  was  scatter- 
ed a  great  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  mili- 
tary posts,  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
man origin.  They  were  divided  into  classes, 
gradually  descending  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.  1.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  the  colonies,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
among  them  London.  Each  colony  was  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city,  both 
as  regarded  customs,  laws,  and  government. 
2.  Second  in  rank  were  the  municipia,  or  mu- 
nicipal cities,  which  enjoyed  privileges  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  conferred  on  the  co- 
lonies. These  were  but  two,  Verula7n  and 
York.  3.  The  Latian  cities  were  next  in  order, 
and  were  ten  in  number ;  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  v/ho  became 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  their  ofiice. 
4.  The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary,  and 
governed  by  Roman  oflicers.  It  seems  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Britain  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  the  Celtse,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der of  those  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
successively  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Next  to  the  Celtce  came  the  Belg8e,  who 
were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celtse  that  migrated 
at  a  later  period  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gothi  who  followed  the 
CeltaB  in  their  progress  westward.  These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
ward from  the  coast.  Accordingly  Caesar  repre- 
sents the  Britons  on  the  coast  whom  he  encoun- 
tered as  of  Belgic  descent,  by  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  were  considered  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  soil.  Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  first  made  Imo^Ti  to  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Cadiz, 
who,  by  keeping  its  situation  secret,  monopolized 
the  tin  trade.  At  length  Himilco,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, discovered  the  CEestr^axinides,  as  he  calls 
them ;  and  afterwards  Pytheas  of  Massilia  was 
equally  successful.  The  Cassiterides,  or  Scilhj 
Isles,  were  henceforth  the  sole  attraction  to  these 
seas.  Till  Caesar's  time  the  island  was  known 
to  the  Romans  only  by  fame.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  the  Romans  first  prepared 
seriously  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
were  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  Plautius 
and  Vespasian ;  and  also  of  Ostorius  Scapula, 
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who  made  captive  Caractacus.     The  next  ge- 
neral of  great  abilities  in  this  service  was  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  who  reduced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boadicea.  After  Vespasian  had  assumed 
the  purple,  Petilius  Cerealis  subdued  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  Julius  Frontinus  nearly  conquered 
the  warlike  Silures.     In  the  year  78  Agricola 
became  commander  of  Britain.  Tribe  after  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  summer, 
built  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
that  of  Clyde,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  north- 
ern Britons,  whose  territories  he  invaded  with 
success  in  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  com- 
mand.    Agricola  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Rom.an  manners.  In 
A.  D.  120,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com- 
pelled Hadrian  to  repair  to  Britain,  where,  in 
defence  of  southern  Britain,  he  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  from  the  Sohcay 
Frith  on  the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ty^ve 
on  the  eastern,  coast.      Severus,  the   belter  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raised  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  fcAV  paces  to  the  north  of  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian.     The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian.     This  wall  is 
called  by  the  historian  of  Severus  "  the  glory  of 
his  reign."     Towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable  ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honorius  wrote   to  the  states  of 
Britain    '•  to  provide  for  their  own  defence." 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro- 
man power.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  4th 
century  the  Caledonians  andMsetae  disappeared 
from  history,  the  Picts  and  Scots  taking  their 
place.      Dr.   Lingard    thus    accounts   for    it : 
"  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Picts  were 
under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people 
whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Maaetac  and  Ca- 
ledonians.    The  name  of  Caledonians  properly 
belongs  to  the  nations  of  that  long  but  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Loch  Finn 
on  the  western,  to  the  Fritli  of  Tayne  on  the 
eastern  coast :  but  it  had  been  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  all  the  kindred   and  independent 
clans  which  lay  between  them  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.    In  the  4th  centuiy  the 
mistake  w^as  discovered  and  rectified  :  and  "from 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their 
southern  neighbours, the  five  tribes  of  the  Maae- 
tae,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  appellation 
of  Picts  ;  a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  na- 
tural custom  of  painting  the  body,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  name  which  they  bore  in  their 
own  language.     2.  The  Scots  came  undoubted- 
ly from  Ireland,  which,  like  its  sister  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  by  ad^-enturers 
from  different  countries.      It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  of  the  Cotti.     At  last  the 
strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  superiorifv  over 
the  indigenous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain." 
After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Picts  and  Scots  still  continued  their 
incursions  against  the  more  civilized  Britons,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  year  449,  Vortisrern, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kinsfs,  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Saxons  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Kent 
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was  abandoned  to  Hengist,  A.  D.  455,  and  thus 
the  way  was  paved  to  Anglo-Saxon  sway. 

Lingard's  England. — Camden. Heylyn. 

D^Anville. 

Brixellum,  now  Bresello,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  to  the  right  of  the  jEmilian  Way, 
on  the  Po,  where  Ocho  slew  himself  after  his 
defeat  at  Bedriacum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony. 
Cram. 

Brixia,  now  Brescia^  on  the  Mela,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Cenomani,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  also  a  municipium. 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
the  comitry  at  the  east  of  Holland.  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

Brundusium,  or  Brundisium,  now  Brindisi, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  lapygian  pe- 
ninsula.— By  the  Greeks  the  town  was  called 
'Bpevreaiov  a  word  which  in  the  Messapian  lan- 
guage signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  difierent  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The  advan- 
tageous position  of  its  harbour  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  natarally 
rendered  Brundusiam  a  place  of  great  resort, 
from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece, 
or  Asia ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  harbour, 
and  its  facility  of  access  from  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thorough- 
fare for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  Here 
Caesar  blockaded  Pompey,  and,  according  to  his 
account,  it  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called 
the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicat- 
ing by  a  very  narrow  passage.     Cram. 

Bruttii,  a  people  occupying  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  On  the  south,  west,  and  east 
their  country  was  enclosed  by  the  sea,  being  se- 
parated from  Sicily  by  the  Siculum  Fretum. 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Lucania  by 
the  rivers  Crathis  and  Laus.  The  origin  of  the 
Brutti  or  Bpemoi  is  neither  remote  nor  illustri- 
ous. "  They  were  generally  looked  upon  as  de- 
scended from  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds 
of  the  Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  them- 
selves from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became, 
in  process  of  time,  powerful  from  their  numbers 
and  ferocity."  "  The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  Italiot  con- 
federacy, first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii." 
The  principal  cities  of  this  league  now  sought 
the  aid  of  PyrrKus  against  the  now  united  Brut- 
tii and  Lucanians,  who  were  effectually  checked 
during  the  life  of  that  prince ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula between  the  Laus  and  Crathis,  except 
Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  period 
Rome  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conquests  and 
their  mdependence.  Both  the  Lucani  and 
Bruttii  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U. 
C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  oat  of  Italy.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Hannibal,  the  Bruttii  flocked  eagerly 
to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground 
in  this  corner  of  Italy  when  all  hope  of  final 
success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the 
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consequences  of  this  protracted  warfare  proved 
fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on;, 
many  of  their  towns  being  totally  destroyed^ 
and  others  so  much  impoverished,  as  to  retain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To 
these  misfortunes  was  added  liie  weight  of 
Roman  vengeance,  A  decree  was  passed,  re- 
ducing this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  de- 
pendence :  they  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of 
couriers  and  letter  carriers."     Cram. 

Bryges,  a  people  of  Thrace^  afterwards  called 
Phryges.     Sbr-ab.  7. 

Brygi,  an  lUyrian  people,,  whom  Strabo 
seems  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taulantii 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  of  Epidamnus.  The 
town  of  Cydrise  is  assigned  to  them.     Cram. 

BuBASTis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  Scripture  called 
Pibeset,  now  Basta,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, because  Diana  Bubastis,  who  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  transformed 
herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt, 
Herodot.  2,  c.  59,  137  and  lU.—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
690. 

BuBAsus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bvia- 
sides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  643, 

BucA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Frentani,  the 
position  of  which  is  now  subject  to  much  un- 
certainty. Strabo  places  it  near  Teanum,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia ;  and  again  states  that  it 
was  separated  from  Teanum  by  an  interval  of 
200  stadia  or  25  miles.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  passages.  Romanelli 
informs  us  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
place  named  Penna.     Cram. 

BucEPHALA,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydas- 
pes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  favour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Justin. 
12,  c.  Q.—Diod.  17. 

BucHETiuM,  or  BucHETA,  or  BucENTA,  a 
town  of  Epirus,  situated  close  to  the  A  cherusian 
lake,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephyre  or 
Cichyrus.  The  remains  of  this  town  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes:  "'  Leaving  the  Ache- 
rusian  lake,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruins  of 
Buchetium,  which  are  about  one  mile  distant. 
They  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conical  rock, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Acheron;  and  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style  of  ancient  mason- 
ry, still  remain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation." 
Cram. 

BuDiNi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  By  a  detail  which  Herodo- 
tus furnishes  of  the  canton  of  the  Budinians,  we 
think  we  discover  it  on  the  Borysthenes,  a  little 
below  Kioto.     D'Anville. 

BuDoRUM,  or  BuDORUS,  a  promontory  of  Sa- 
lamis,  opposite  to  Megara,  with  a  fortress  upon 
it,  which  was  taken  by  a  Lacedgemonian  fleet 
under  Brasidas.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salamis.  Sir  W.  Gell  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  Budorus  to  be  opposite  to  .ZEgina. 
He  himself  informs  us,  that  "  opposite  the  ferry 
to  Megara  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
fortress  or  city,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  to- 
wards Corinth."  This,  no  doubt,  was  Budorus. 
Cram. 

BuLis,  a  town  of  Phocis,  "  which  Pausanias 
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■seems  to  assign  to  Boeotia,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  allows  it  had  joined  the  Phocian  confederacy 
in  the  Sacred  War  under  Philomelas  and  Ono- 
marchus.  Sleph.  Byz.  calls  it  a  Phocian  town  ; 
■as  do  likewise  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pausanias 
states  that  Bulls  was  on  a  hill,  and  only  seven 
stadia  from  its  port,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  Mychos  of  Strabo  and  the  Nautochus  of 
Pliny.     Cram. 

BuPHRASiuM,  a  town  of  Elis,  often  mentioned 
hj  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epe- 
ans.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
Jbo,  but  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and 
on  the  road  leadiug  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This 
seems  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  Bakouma.     Cram. 

BuRA,  "  one  of  the  twelve  original  Ach^an 
cities,  which  stood  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  but 
having  been  destroyed,  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  afterwards,  about 
40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  ri- 
ver Buraicus.  Bura  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
and  Lucina ;  the  statues  were  by  Euclidas  of 
Athens.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Buraicus 
was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  an  ora- 
cle, usually  consulted  by  the  throwing  of  dice." 
Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  close  to  the  road 
from  Megastelia  to  Vostitza,  and  visited  the  cave 
of  Hercules  Buraicus.     Cram. 

Buraicus.     Vid.  Bura. 

BuRDiGALA,  now  Bourdeaux,  the  capital  of 
the  Bituriges  Vibisci,  in  Aquitania  Secunda. 
It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  Ausonius.  D'Ati- 
mlle. 

BuRGUNDioNEs,  a  brauch  of  the  ancient  Vin- 
dili.  Their  original  seat  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, but  they  were  probably  established  first  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  whence  they 
were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the 
Alemanni.  Finally  they  passed  to  Gaul,  and 
from  them  is  derived  the  modern  Burgundy. 

BusiRis,  a  town  of  Lower  Eg}^t,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  Isis,  from  its  having  a  famous  tem- 
ple sacred  to  that  deity.  The  modern  Busir 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian. 

BuTHROTUM,  a  town  of  Epirus,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pelodes  Portus,  into 
which  emptied  the  Xanthus,  and  a  bay  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  Buthro- 
tum  was  occupied  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra.     Cram. 

BuTos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  It  was  situated  on  a  lake  or  basin, 
to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Sebennyticum.  He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  59  and  63. 

BuxENTUM,  or  Pyxus,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
near  the  promontory  of  Pyxus,  now  Capo  degV 
Infreschi.  Policastro  is  generally  considered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  A.  U.  C.  558.  There  was  a  river 
Pyxus,  now  Busento.     Cram. 

Byblus,  a  town  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  It  was  situated 
between  Berytus  and  Botrus,  and  the  Adonis 


flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  in  its  vicinity. 
Strab.  16. 

Byrsa.     Vid.  Carthago. 

Byzacium,  a  country  of  Africa,  adjacent  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  Emporia.  Its 
great  fertility  of  corn  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  magazine  ol  provisions,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  sea.  There  was  a  ciiy  of  the 
same  name  with  that  of  the  country,  whose  po- 
sition Arabian  geographers  make  known  under 
the  name  of  Beghni.     D'AnvUle. 

Byzantium,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Iviegai'a,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  by  the  Athenians.  The  Spartan  claim 
owes  '  -s  origin  to  the  occupation  of  Byzantium 
by  the  Lacedsemonians,  under  Pausanias,  with 
the  view  of  holding  in  check  the  threatening 
power  of  the  Persians.  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
vain  attempted  to  take  this  city ;  and  so  flou- 
rishing was  it  during  the  period  of  Roman  do- 
minion, that,  when  it  sided  with  Niger  against 
Severus,  it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  alter  an 
obstinate  siege  of  three  years.  The  pleasant- 
ness and  convenience  of  its  situation  was  ob- 
served by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
328,  and  called  it  Constantinople.  Constan- 
tine endoM^ed  Constantinople  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Rome,  whence  at  a  late  period  it  was 
styled  Nova  Roma.  Nor  did  it  rival  Rome  only 
in  its  civil  and  political  privileges.  In  the  second 
ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  be 
second  in  dignity  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pontiffs,  that 
in  after  times  they  strove,  inefficiently  however, 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patriarchs;  who,main- 
taining  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounted  schismatics  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  assumed  the 
title  of  Universal  or  (Ecumenical  Bishop,  Pas- 
tor General,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  Constantinople ;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  to  include  the  seven  hills, 
M^hich  have  given  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  Septi-Collis.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium  stand,  at  the  present  day, 
the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  ancient  ci- 
ty occupied  a  point  of  land  contracted  between 
the  Propontis  and  a  long  cove,  named  Chryso- 
ceras,  or  the  Horn  of  Gold.  This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  contracted  between  two 
seas,was  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  called  JMacron- 
tichos^coTsxmQTiciw^  a  little  beyond  Heraclea,and 
terminating  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  near  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derkous.  This  bar- 
rier, of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  re- 
maining, was  constructed  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  many  foreign  nations 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  the 
city.  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  Mahomet  2d  A.  D.  1453.  The 
modern  city  is  called  Stamboul,  by  some  consi- 
dered a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,by  others 
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as  an  abbreviation  of  els  rriv  ttoXiv.  A  num- 
ber of  Greek  writers,  who  have  received  the 
name  of  Byzantuie  historians,  flourished  at 
Byzantium  after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had 
been  translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their 
works  were  published  in  one  large  collection, 
in  36  vols,  folio,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris,  and  recom- 
mended themselves  b)''  the  notes  and  supple- 
ments of  Du  Fresne  and  Du  Cange.  They 
were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  1729,  in  28 
vols,  though  perhaps,  this  edition  is  not  so  valu- 
able as  that  of  the  French.  A  new  and  supe- 
rior edition  of  this  collection  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  ^'iehbuhr  in  1828.  Strab.  1.— 
Paterc.  2.  c.  15. — C.  Nep.  in  Pans.  Alcib.  & 
Timoth. — Justin.  9,  c.  1. —  Tacit.  12.  Ann.  c. 
62  and  63.— ikfeZa,  2,  c.  '2.— Marcel.  22,  c.  8. 
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Cabalinus.     Vid.  Aganippe. 

Caballinum,  a  town  of  the  ^dui,  now  Cha- 
lons, on  the  Saone.     Cas.  7,  Bell.  G.  c.  42. 

Cabira,  a  town  of  Pontus,  though  only  a 
castle  under  Mithridates.  It  was  enlarged  un- 
der Pompey.  It  was  called  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  answering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  by  the  queen-dowager  of 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.    D'Anville. 

CACUxms,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.     Arrian.      Indie. 

Cadmea,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
mus ;  whence  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cad- 
means.     Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  m\.—Paus.  2,  c.  5. 
CADMEis,an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Caesar.  They  v»^ere  next 
to  the  Ruteni,  along  the  Garunma,  and  had  for 
their  capital  Divona,  now  Cahors.  Lemaire. 

Cadytis.     Vid.     Hierosolyma. 

Cjecubus  ACER,  a  tract  of  country  near  Caie- 
la  in  Latium,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenrj^  of  its  wines.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
cultivation  of  this  vine  was  considerably  injur- 
ed, in  consequence  of  some  works  undertaken 
by  Nero.  Cram. — Strab.  5. — Horat:\,o^.20. 
1.  2,  od.  14,  &c. 

CiBNEOPOLis,  or  C^NE,  I.  a  town  now  Kene 
in  the  Thebaic!,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 

nearly  over  against  Tentyra. II.  Another, 

called  also  Tsenarum.     Vid.  Tcenarum. 

CiENiNA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio. 
Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Cenis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half,  and  forming  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  that  lies  between  Italv  anli  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

Ceratus,  an  ancient  name  of  Gnossus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

CiERE,  Ceres.      Vid.  Agylla. 

Cjesar  Augusta,  more  anciently  Salduba, 
a  town  on  the  river  Iberus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  and  province  of  Tarraconensis.  It 
stood  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbilis, 
and  is  now  Sa,ragossa.  Mel. — Ptol. — D'An- 
ville. 

CiESAREA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey. — Another,  called  Ad  Argeum  from 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mons  Argseiis. 
Its  proper  denomination  was  Mazaca,  to  which 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  was  superadded  that  of 
60 


Csesarea.  It  was  a  capital  town  of  Cappado- 
cia,  near  the  source  of  the  Halys  river,  and  oc- 
cupied a  site  not  distant  from  that  of  the  mo- 
dern Kaisarieh. A  town  of  Samaria,named, 

on  its  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governors,Csesarea  Palaestinae.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Turris  Stratonis,  but  standing  on  the  sea, 
"  it  was  chosen,"  says  D'Anville,  "  by  Herod, 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and  port."  It 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the' name  of  Csesa- 
rea, in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  It 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Palestine  first,  and 
became  the  residence  of  a  patriarch.  There  re- 
main but  a  few  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood.  This  name  was  also  given  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  to  the  town  of  Paneas,  on  the 
division  of  his  father's  dominions  ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  the  surname  of  Philippi  was  attach- 
ed to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  is  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.  It  afterwards 
resumed  this  name,  and  Avas  known  as  Belines 

to  the  Crusaders. There  are  many  small 

insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either  built 
by  the  emperors,  or  called  by  their  name  in 
compliment  to  them. 

CiESENA,  "  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  Via  ^mylia,  retains  its  ancient  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Savio,  anciently  the 
Sapis."  The  name  of  Curva  is  sometimes  giv- 
en instead  of  Csesena.     Cram. 

Caicinus,  a  river  separating  the  territories  of 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  believed  that  the 
grasshoppers  beside  this  river,  on  the  Locrian 
side,  were  continually  singing,  and  that  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  Vv'ere  continually  mute.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  present  Amendolea.     Cram. 

Caicus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
Mgean  Sea  opposite  Lesbos.'  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
370.— Oi-2<^.  Met.  2,  v.  243. 

Caieta,  a  town,  promontor)',  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caie- 
ta, the  nurse  of  jEneas,  who  was  buried  there, 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  1. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grse- 
cia.  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  lapygia,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet  Ennius  was 
born  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variet}^  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almost  to 
that  part  of  Messapia  and  lapygia  between 
Brundusium  and  Hvdruntum  which  is  now 
Terra  di  Lecce.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  425.—HoraL 
1.  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  V.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Plin.  8,  c.  48. 

Calagu-rris,  a  capital  of  the  Vascones,  in 
that  which  is  now  Navarre.  It  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Iberus,  considerably  above 
the  town  of  Caesar  Augusta. 

Calamos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  near  Mount  Li- 

banus.     Pli7i.  5,  c.  20. II.  A  town  of  Phce- 

nicia. III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Calathion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Paus. 
3,  c.  26. 

Cat.ates,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Tomus,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea.     Strab.  1—Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Cat,atia,  a  to\^Ti  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  age  oif  Julius  Cassar.    SU.  8,  v.  543. 
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Calaurea,  and  Calatjria,  an  island  near 
Trcezene  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  The  tomb  of 
Demosthenes  was  there,  Paus.  1,  c.  8,  &c. — 
Strab.  8.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Cale,  (es,)  Caleb,  (ium,)  and  Calenum, 
now  Calvi,  a  town  of  Campania.  Horat.  4,  od. 
12.—JUV.  1,  V.  &^.—Sil.  8,  V.  413.—  Virg.  jEn. 
7,  V.  728. 

Caledonia,  a  name  applied  properly  to  a 
long  but  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  stretches 
from  Loch  Finn  on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of 
Tayne  on  the  eastern,  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  except  the  Masetae,  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  generic  term  for  Northern  Britain. 
Camden  traces  the  name  to  Kaled,  "  rough," 
plural  Kaledion;  whence  Caledonii,  "the  rude 
nation."  In  the  article  Britannia  we  gave  a  so- 
lution of  the  question  concerning  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Caledonians  from  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  Heylyn  considers 
that  the  word  Scot  denoted  a  body  aggregated 
into  one,  out  of  many  particulars ;  that  Scoti, 
therefore,  implies  a  union  by  which  that  nation 
was  formed;  hence  Scotland,  "  the  land  of  the 
united  people."  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  Ca,ledonii  and  Maaetse  united  formed 
the  Scoti ;  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 
body  of  North  Britons.  Mac  Bean  considers 
the  Picts  as  a  branch  of  the  Caledonii,  and  de- 
clares the  proper  form  of  the  name  to  be  Pecht, 
"  freebooters."  The  same  writer  traces  Cale- 
donia to  Gael-doch,  "  the  country  of  the  Gael  or 
highlander ;  "  and  concurs  with  Lingard  in  re- 
presenting the  Scoti  as  a  distinct  people,  who 
settled  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland. 

Cales.     Vid.  Cale. 

Caletes,  a  people  of  Gaul.  They  dwelt  in 
that  part  of  Normandy  which  is  called  the  Pays 
de  Caux,  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Seine  and 
the  sea.  Caesar  assigns  them  to  the  Belgae. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
though  situated  in  Belgica,  the  Caletes  had 
some  affinity  with  the  Armorici.  Cces.  Bell. 
Gall.  2,  4 ;  and  8,  7 ;  and  7,  75. 

Callaicia,  a  district  of  Hispania,  extending 
over  that  part  of  Portugal  which  lay  between  the 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  the  greater  part  of  Ga- 
licia.  The  Lusitanian  Callaici,  or  those  south 
of  the  Minho,  were  called  Bracarii,  and  those  on 
the  north,  Lucenses.     Ovid.  6,  Fast.  v.  461. 

Calle,  "  a  town  on  the  Douro,  near  its 
mouth,  called  now  Porto.  It  is  remarkable  by 
the  combination  of  its  ancient  and  modern  name, 
for  giving  the  denomination  of  Portugal  to  a 
kingdom  which,  being  limited  before  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  county  or  earldom,  was  conferred  on 
a  French  prince  by  a  king  of  Leon."  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Calliaci.     D'Anville. 

Callichorus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

Callidromus,  a  place  near  Thermopylae. 
Tlincyd.  8,  c.  6. 

Callipolis,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. Sil.  14,  v.  250. II.  A  town  of  Sici- 
ly, near  jEma. III.  A  city  of  Calabria  on  the 

coast  of  Tarentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by 
a  bridge  to  the  continent.  It  contains  6000  in- 
habitants, who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton.  All 
these  places  retain  their  ancient  names  in  the 
elightly  altered  form  GaUipoli. 


Callirhoe,  or  Ennkacrounos,  a  fountain 
near  the  city  of  Athens,  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians still,  as  in  ancient  limes,  derive  their  sole 
supply  of  water.  Some  authors  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town.  The  natives 
have  preserved  its  name  in  that  of  Kalliroi. 
Paus.  Att.  14. —  Thucyd.  2,  15. — Leake'' s  To- 
pog. 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  -^gean  Sea,  called 
afterwards  Thera.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Paus.  3, 
c.  1.  Its  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years 
before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 

Callium,  a  town  of  the  Ophionenses  in 
yEtolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi- 
nia,  by  way  of  mount  Corax  to  Naupactus.  The 
Gauls  of  Brennus  having  crossed  the  mountains 
that  lie  between  iEtolia,  Doria,  and  Thessaly, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  Callium;  but  their  re- 
treat was  intercepted  by  the  .^tolians,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callienses,  and  out  of 
40,000  barbarians  who  had  entered  this  district, 
it  is  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de- 
tachment could  rejoin  the  army  of  Brennus. 
The  name  is  written  also  Callipolis  and  Callioe. 
Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Abyla,  on  the 
African  coast.  These  two  mountains  were  call- 
ed the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  name  of  Gi- 
braltar, by  which  it  is  at  present  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gebel  Tarik.  given  to  it  about  the 
year  710.  from  Gebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tarik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  who,  crossing 
this  strait,  efiected  the  conquest  of  Spain  for 
his  nation.  "  At  the  bottom,"  says  D'Anville, 
"there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Carteia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with 
that  mentioned  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
Calpe." 

Calydon,  a  city  of  iEtolia.  where  CEneus, 
the  father  of  Mel  eager,  reigned.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon,  the  son  of  iEtolus.  Augustus  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  place,  which  had,  in  the 
time  of  his  uncle,  still  retained  som.ething  of  its 
ancient  importance.  In  poetry  and  mythology, 
the  name  of  Calydon  is  famous  for  the  chase  of 
the  boar,  in  which  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  are  reported  to  have  joined.  The  tusks 
were  shown  for  a  long  lime  at  Rome.  One  of 
them  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other 
was  broken.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  45. 
—Strah.  8.— Homer.  11.  9,  v.  bll.—Hvgin.  fab. 
ll^.—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  &c. 

Camalodunum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

Camarina,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  SyracusanS;  and  rebuilt  by  a  cer- 
tain Hipponous,  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the  ancients 
supposed ;  and  the  words  Comarinam  movere 
are  become  proverbial  to  express  an  unsuccess- 
ful and  dane:erous  attempt,  Virc^.  ..J£n.  3,  v, 
I'^X.—Strab.^&.—Herodot.  7,  c.  134.' 

Cambunii  montes,  mountainsseparating  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia,  intersecting  almost  at 
right  angles  the  chains  of  Pindus  on  the  we.st 
and  Olympus  on  the  east.  They  were  called 
also  Volustana,  and  retain  that'  name  in  the 
modification  of  Volutza. 
Camerinum,  and  CAWERTroM,  a  town  of  Um- 
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bria,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum.  Cluverins 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
merte  mentioned  by  Sirabo ;  but  this  is  proved 
by  Cramer  to  be  mipossible.  It  may  be  the 
same  as  the  modern  Camerino.   Liv.  9,  c.  36, 

Campania  a  country  of  Italy  included  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Osci.  It  was  bomided  on  the 
south  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ;  the 
mountains  Callicuia  and  Tiiaia  divided  it  from 
Samnium  on  the  norih ;  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liris  from  Latium,  and  by  the  Silarus  from  Lu- 
cania.  Into  diis  district  of  country,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  b]'  the  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  period  of  their  military 
superiority,  introduced  themselves,  and  brought 
wirh  them  the  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Osci,  and 
wliich  afterwards  became  characteristics  of  the 
Campanians.  But  the  influence  of  the  climate 
affected  in  their  turn  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
hardier  Samnites  dispossessed  them  of  their  best 
provinces  in  Campania.  Greeks,  Sabines,  and 
Volsci,  at  diflerent  periods  established  them- 
selves in  these  regions  ;  and  from  the  frequent 
contests  between  the  actual  possessors  and  the 
new  comers,  was  imagined,  says  Strabo,  the  fic- 
tion of  the  mythological  wars  that  illustrate  the 
Phlegreean  plains.  The  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were,  however,  if  perhaps  we  except  the 
Etruscans,  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Campania  ;  and  for  a  time  appeared 
among  the  boldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Italian  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  designated  above  were  not  at  a  later  period 
proper  to  define  the  limits  of  Campania ;  and 
the  Massic  hills  became  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween that  region  and  Latium  when  the  latter 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  The 
name  of  Campania  was  not  used  to  designate 
this  tract  of  country  till  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  dispossession  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  Carthaginian  wars,  when 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  began  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Italian 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Campanians  re- 
volted from  their  allegiance  ;  "  an  offence  which 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  a  punishment, 
the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  nations." 
Under  the  Etruscans  the  scattered  Osci  were 
collected  into  villages,  and  Vulturnus  became 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  commingled  race. 
The  same  city  under  the  Samnitic  Campania 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  those  people  who 
changed  its  name  to  Capua.  About  the  year 
421  or  422  U.  C.  Campania  became  by  conquest 
subject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhabitants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  citizenship,  without, 
however,  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Dion.  Hal. — Micali.  Italia. — 
Cram. — Strab.  5. — Cic.  de  Les'.  As;,  c.  35. — 
Justin,  20,  c.  1.  1.  22,  c.  \.—Plin^'i,  c.  5.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  i.—Flor.  1,  c.  16. 

Campi  DiOMEDis.   Vid.  CanncE. Laborini, 

the  present    Terra   di  Lavoro. Taurasini, 

in  Samnium,  famous  for  the  total  defeat  of  Pyr- 
rhus  by  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  477. — Rau- 
dii,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  They 
•were  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  vaguely  described 
by  Plutarch  as  being  near  the  town" of  Vercel- 

IsB. Rosci.     These  plains  were  sometimes 

called  Tempe;  and  the  name  of  Dewy  Plains, 


by  which  the  Romans  designated  them,  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  notion  of  their  freshness 
and  verdure.  They  were  situated  about  the 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  were  often  overflow- 
ed by  its  waters. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  wnere  the  Roman 
youths  performed  their  exercises,  and  learnt  lo 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus,  hurl  the 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  diive  a  chariot,  (ac.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  to  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  It  was  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation  made  it  very  frequented.  It 
was  called  Martius,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinus,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  M^as  given  lo  the  Ro- 
man people  by  a  vestal  virgin  :  but  they  were 
deprived  of  it  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  corn  in  it.  When 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome,  the  people  re- 
covered it,  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
corn  which  had  grown  there,  deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  b)'-  the  ac- 
cumulated collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  was 
called  the  Holy  Island,  or  the  island  of  ^scu- 
lapius.  Dead  carcasses  were  generally  burnt 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  Strab.  b.—Liv.  2,  c. 
5,  I.  6,  c.  20. 

Campus  Esquilinus,  a  piece  of  ground  with- 
out the  city  walls,  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
Romans  were  buried  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Republic.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  also 

as  a  place  of  execution. Sceleratus,  a  spot 

near  the  Porta  Collina  on  the  Quirinal  hill, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  violated  their  vows 
were  buried  alive. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  iEolia.  Me- 
la, 1,  c.  18. 

Canarii,  a  people  who  received  this  name 
because  they  fed  in  common  with  their  dogs. 
The  islands  which  they  inhabited  were  called 
Fortunate  by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.     Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Canathus,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where  Ju- 
no yearly  w^ashed  herself  to  receive  her  infant 
purity.     Pans.  2,  c.  38. 

Candavia,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  ;which  se- 
parates Illyria  from  Macedonia.  Lmcan.  6,  v, 
331. 

Caninefates,  a  people  near  the  Batavi, 
dwelling  where  modern  Holland  now  is  situate. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

CANNiE,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidns,where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  ^mylius  and  Terentius  Varro,  and 
slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  B.C.  216.  "  The  field  of  battle  was  the 
plain  between  Cannae  andthe  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  once  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Campi  Diomedis.  Liv.  22,  c.  44. — Flor. 
2,  c.  6. — Plut.  in  Annib. 

Canopicum  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  12  miles  from  Alexandria.  Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Canopus,  a  city  of.  Egypt,  twelve  miles  from 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and  there- 
fore called  Amyclaea,  and  it  received  its  name 
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from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Mene- 
.aus,  who  was  buried  in  this  place.  The  inha- 
bitants were  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Virgil 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  of  Pelltxus,  because 
Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  built  Alex- 
andria in  the  neighbourhood.  Ital.  11,  v.  433. 
—MeUi,  1,  c.  d.—Slrad.  11.— Plin.  5,  c.  31.— 
Virg.  G.  4,  V.  287. 

Cantabri,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain.  Their  country  is  now  called  Biscay. 
Liv.  3,  V.  ^2d.—Horat.  2,  od.  6  and  11. 

Cantabri^  lacus,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where  a 
thunderbolt  fell,  and  in  which  twelve  axes  were 
found.     Suet,  in  GaLb.  8. 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  Kent.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Canusium,  now  Canosa,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whither  the  Romans  fled  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae. The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 
20.— Mela,  2,  c.  4:.— Plin.  8,  c.  11. 

Capena,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.5,y.  192. 

Capeni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  terri- 
tory Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  ^Ti.—Liv.  5,  22,  &c. 

Caphareus,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promontory 
of  Euboea,  where  Nauplius,  king  of  the  coun- 
try, to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes, 
slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Virg.  Mn.  11, 
V.  ^m.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  4%\.—Propert.  4, 
el.  l,v.  115. 

Capitolium,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  It  Avas 
begun  by  Servius  Tullius,  finished  by  Tarquin 
Superbus,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  Hora- 
tius  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  It  was  built  upon  four  acres  of  ground ; 
the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls  succes- 
sively made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Au- 
gustus bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  Its  thresholds  were  made 
of  brass,  and  its  roof  was  gold.  It  was  adorned 
with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with 
golden  chariots,  &c.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but 
died  before  the  dedication,which  was  performed 
by  Q..  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Vitellius ;  and  Vespasian,'  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magni- 
ficent than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  spent 
12,000  talents  in  gilding  it.  When  they  first 
dug  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a  man's 
head,  called  Tolius,  sound  and  entire,  in  the 
ground,  and  from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium, a  capite  Toli.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates offered  sacrifices  there  when  they  first  en- 
tered upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in 
triumphs  was  alwavs  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  136,  1.  8,  v.  Ul.— Tacit.  3. 
Hist.  c.  72. — Plut.  in  Poplic. — Liv.  1,  10,  &c. 
— Plin.  33.  &c. — Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  40. 


Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  from  Phrygia  by  liie  Halys 
towards  iis  source,  and  by  ilie  Eupli rales  from 
Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  ihe  north  Gala- 
tia  and  Ponuis,  and  on  the  south  the  Taurus 
mountains,  which  divuled  it  from  Cilicia  and 
the  coast.  In  these  limiis,  on  the  easi,  was  in- 
cluded Armenia  Minor.  Tlie  capital  of  Cap- 
padocia proper,  or  Magna,oiherwise  calledCap- 
padocia  by  the  Taurus,  was  Masaca,  afterwards 
Cassarea  Vid.  Cccsarca.  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  of  both  regions  were  the  same.  Till 
this  large  district  was  formed  into  a  separate 
country,  it  carried  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia 
on  the  north  quire  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galatia.  The  inliabitants 
were  called  Syrians  and  Leuco-Syrians  by  the 
Greeks.  They  were  of  a  (.lull  and  submissive 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  every  vice  according 
to  the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  'them : 

Viper  a  Cappadocem  nocilura  momordit :  at  ilia 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis. 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it,  and 
begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  after  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfruitfulness  of 
its  soil  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  St.  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  among 
other  illustrious  characters.  The  horses  of  this 
country  were  in  general  esteem,  and  with  these 
they  paid  their  tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
while  under  his  power,  for  want  of  money.  The 
kings  of  Cappadocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
Ariarathes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  39. — Plin.  6,  c.  3. 
—  Curt.  3  and  4. —  Strab.  11  and  16. — Herodot. 
L  c.  73,  1.  5,  c.  49.— Mela,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  8. 

Cappadox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

Capraria,  now  Cabrera,  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Capre.e,  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals 
are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentious  morals  of 
the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  V.  im.—Suei.  in  Tib.— Stat.  Sijlv.  3,  v.  5. 

Ca.pre^  palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
RomVlus  disappeared.  Plut.  in  Rom. — Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  491. 

Capsa,  "  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Byzacium,  which  from  its  difficulty  of  access. 
was  judged  by  Jugurtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
reserved  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  knoMm, 
and  its  name  is  pronounced  Cafsa.'"  D'Anrille. 

Capua,  the  chief  city  of  Campania,  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  Its  first  founders  called  it  Vultur- 
nus,  by  which  name  they  also  designated  the 
river  upon  which  it  stood.  Its  change  of  name 
was  effected  by  its  Samnite  conquerors.  Under 
these  people  it  established  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  this 
place  the  Romans  were  mvited  to  extend  their 
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authority  over  the  country  of  Campania  ;  thus 
gaining,  says  Micali,  in  this  fertile  and  well-de- 
fiended  region,  more  ihan  they  had  been  able  to 
wrest  from  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  Latium 
in  four  centuries  of  war.  From  this  Lime  for- 
ward the  nobility  of  Capua  were  greatly  favour- 
ed by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  lower  orders 
became  still  more  to  this  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  found  a  population  ready  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms.  The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  reduced  this  beau- 
tiful place,  with  the  adjacent  country,  almost  to 
a  desert ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  that  the  senate  thought  of  restoring  it. 
From  this  time  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
magnificence,  and  continued  to  flourish  till,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhausted  empire.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  at  one  time  a  population  of  at 
least  800,000,  and  its  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators.  This  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  called  altera  Roma.  The  sol- 
diers of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  voluptuous 
city  and  under  a  soft  climate.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
V.  U5.—Liv.  4,  7,  8,  &c.—Paterc.  1,  c.  7,  1.  2, 
c.  U.—Flor.  1,  c.  16.~Cic.  in  Philip.  12,  c.  3. 
— Plut.  in  Ann. 

Caraca,  supposed  to  be  Caravaggio,  in  the 
Milanese. 

Caracates,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Caralis,  (or  es,  ium,)  the  chief  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, now  Cagliari,  on  a  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  island.     Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Kerempi,  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia,  pointing  towards  Taurica.  Mela. 

Carchedon,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

Cardia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  the  main 
land.  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able 
generals  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were 
natives  of  Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took 
possession  of  the  Chersonese,  he  founded  a  city 
called  Lysimachia,  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  greater  part  of  theCardians. 
Lysimachia  suffered  greatly  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  was  nearly  in  ru  ins  when  it  was  re- 
stored by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages" its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins, 
and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the 
isthmus.     Cram. 

Carduchi,  a  people  of  Assyria,  who  occu- 
pied the  mountains  by  which  that  country  is 
covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene. 
From  their  names  is  derived  that  of  the  Kurdes ; 
also  that  of  Kurdistan,  which  modern  geogra- 
phers apply  to  Assyria.     D'Anville. 

Carta,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Io- 
nia, at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia.  It 
has  been  called  Vhrcmcia.  because  a  Phoenician 
colony  first  settled  there;  and  afterwards  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country.  A  confederacy  of  Dori- 
ans from  Greece  were  established  on  the  west- 
ern coast. 

Cartate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex- 
ander imprisoned  Callisthenes, 
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Carilla,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  destroyed  by 
Annibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome.  Sil. 

Ital.  8. 

Carina,  a  quarter  in  the  fourth  region  of 
Rome,  so  called,  as  Nardini  not  improbably  sup- 
poses, from  its  being  placed  in  a  hollow  between 
the  Coelian,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  hills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer  it  corresponds  with 
that  portion  of  the  nriodern  city  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Pantaiii.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Virgil  {JEn.  8,  359,)  we  may  infer,  that 
this  quarter  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  su- 
perior elegance  and  grandeur.  It  appears  that 
the  Carinas  were  contiguous  to  the  forum. 
Cram. 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Carmania,  now  Kerman,  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  Persia  and  India.  Its  capital,  now 
Kerman  or  Si^jan,  was  anciently  Carmana. 
Arrian. — Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Carmelus  mons,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Caesarea. 
The  respect  of  the  Jews  for  this  mountain  was 
communicated  also  to  the  Pagans,  Several  ma- 
ritime cities  are  still  recognized  under  mount 
Carmel.    D'Anville. 

Carmentalis  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the 
Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fatal 
expedition  where  they  perished.  Virg.  jEn.  8, 
V.  338. 

Carmona,  a  town  of  Hispania  Boetica,  not 
far  from  Hispalis,  Seville.  Now  Carmoiie  in 
Andalusia.     Lemaire. 

Carnasktm,  in  Messenia,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  was  a  thick  grove 
of  cypresses,  containing  statues  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Criophorus,  and  Prosei-pine. 
It  was  here  that  the  Messenians  celebrated  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses.  Cram. — 
Pans.— Mess.  33. 

Carni,  a  people  at  the  h«ad  of  the  Hadriatic, 
below  the  Alps,  to  a  part  of  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Carnicae,  also  called  Julias.  Their 
name  now  subsists  in  what  is  called  Carniola, 
though  more  contracted  in  limits  than  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Carni.     D'Anville. 

Carnion,  "  a  small  stream  of  Arcadia,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  district  of  iEgys  in  Laco- 
nia,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cereates.  Pliny 
seems  to  speak  of  a  town  of  this  name."  Cram. 
—Plin.  4,  6. 

Carnuntum,  an  important  town  of  Panno- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Danube,  below  Vindobona, 
Vienna.  As  to  the  exact  position  of  its  site  at 
the  present  day,  opinions  vary  between  Petro- 
nel,  Haimbourg,  and  Altenburg,  (Old  Town) 
situated  between  the  two  former.  D'Anville 
inclines  to  the  latter.    D'Anville. 

Carnus,  one  of  the  Taphian  islands,  now 
either  Calamo  or  Kastoni.     Cram. 

Carnutes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Gallia  Celtica,  known  before  Caesar's  expedi- 
tion, and  mentioned  by  lAvj  among  those  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  Notwithstanding  their  flourishing 
condition,  they  were  dependent  on  the  Remi. 
Caesar  represents  their  country  as  in  the  middle 
of  Gaul ;  not  that  this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to 
their  geographical  relation,  but  that  there  was 
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the  principal  seat  of  the  Druids,  and  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  confederate  Gaul.  The  Carnutes 
had  on  the  north  the  Aulerci,  Eburovices,  and 
Parisii;  on  theeast,  the  Senones;  on  the  south, 
the  Bituriges  and  Turones;  and  on  the  west, 
the  Aulerci  Cenomani.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Autricum,  Chartres,  and  Genabum.  Their  ter- 
ritory forms  the  provinces  called  le  pays  Ckar- 
trai7i,  and  l'  OrleanoAs,  more  properly  at  the 
present  time  Departement  d^ Eure-ct-Loir  and 
Dep.  du  Loirct.  Lemaire.  Cas.  B.  G.  2,  35; 
5,25;  29,54;  6,4;  7,6. 

Carpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Scar- 
panto.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of  the 
neighbouring  sea,  thence  called  the  Carpathian 
Sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  was  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  towns,  the  principal 
one  of  which  was  called  Nisgrus.  Ptolemy  calls 
the  southern  promontory  of  the  island  Thoan- 
tium,  the  modern  Ephialtium.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
—Herodot.  3,  c.  'ib.—Diod.  b.—Strab.  10. 

Carpetani,  a  people  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
on  either  side  of  the  Tagus.  Their  capital  was 
Toleium. 

Carpi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  Aurelian  subdued  them,  for 
which  the  senate  offered  him  the  title  of  Carpi- 
cus.     This  he  declined  accepting. 

Carr.e,  and  CARRHiE,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, between  the  Chaboras  and  Euphrates. 
Here  Crassus  was  defeated.  It  is  the  Charan 
or  Haran  to  which  Terah  and  his  sons  re- 
moved from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  and  whence 
Abraham  and  Lot  subsequently  removed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  city  must  be  distin- 
guished from  another  of  the  same  name  in  Ara- 
bia Felix,  named  in  Ezekiel  27,  23,  probably 
the  same  mentioned  in  Plin.  5,  24.  iMcan.  1, 
107. — Genesis  11,  31. — Rosenmuller  ad  loc. 

Carseoli,  a  town  of  the  ^qui,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  451.  It  was  one  of 
the  30  cities  which  refused  their  assistance  to 
the  state  at  the  most  pressing  period  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  The  site  is  now  II  piano  di 
Car  soli,  and  its  ruins,  that  of  Celle  di  Car  soli. 
Cram.—Strab.  5,  238.— Liv.  10,  3 ;  27,  9. 

CARsijLiE,  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  between  San  Gemino  and 
Acqua  Sparta.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Car- 
soli.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  among  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.     Cram. — Strab.  5.  227. 

Carteia.     Vid.  Calpe. 

Cartenna,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  Te- 
nez,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Carthago,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  the  province.  This  peninsula  ter- 
minated in  Cape  Carthage,  and  was  connected  to 
the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
wide,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sea  having  retired  from  the  adjoining  beach. 
DAnville  remarks  that  "  the  circuit  of  300  sta- 
dia given  to  this  peninsula,  must  be  of  the  short- 
est measure  to  be  commensurate  with  the  24 
miles  assigned  by  another  authority  to  the  vast 
enclosure  comprehending  the  city  with  its  ports." 
Another  writer,  of  distinguished  learning,  seems 
to  apply  the  latter  measurement  to  the  circum- 
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ference  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  former  to  that 
of  the  peninsula.  The  town,  he  tells  us,  is  "  in 
compass  24  miles,  but,  measuring  by  the  outward 
wall,  it  was  45.  For,  without  the  wall  of  the 
city  itself  there  were  three  walls  more,  betwixt 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  streets, 
with  vaults  under  ground  of  30  feet  deep."'  It 
had  a  citadel,  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence ;  a 
harbour,  still  called  el-Marza,  or  the  port,  but 
now  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  an  inte- 
rior port,  excavated  by  human  labour,  and  called 
Cothon.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Dido,  whom  Virgil  makes  a 
contemporary  of  ^neas.  In  point  of  fact,  Car- 
thage was  more  than  once  founded,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  the  ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  said 
condere  urbem,  "  to  found  a  city,"  who  laid  its 
first  foundations,  but  also  those  who  repaired,  or 
fortified  it,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colony.  Car- 
thage was  first  founded,  according  to  Appian, 
by  Tzorus  and  Carchedon,  50  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  B.C.  1198  ;  or,  as  Eusebius  com- 
putes, B.  C.  1217.  It  is  said  to  have  been  again 
founded,  or  rebuilt,  173  years  after  the  former 
epoch,  i.  e.  B.  C.  1025',  {Euseb.  1044).  Still 
later,  by  nearly  190  years,  a  third  fomidation  is 
recorded,  143  years  after  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  B.  C.  861,  before  the  building  of 
Rome  108.  Dido  is  said  to  have  given  the  city 
the  name  of  Carthadt,  or  Cartha-Hadath,  "  the 
new  city,"  either  because  built  anew  by  her,  or 
to  distinguish  it  from  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervening  bay,  which  had  been 
founded  at  an  earlier  period .  From  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  comes  the  Grecian  'Kapx'lfx^^'v  and  the 
Latin  Carthago.  Carthage  was  distinguished 
for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  consequent  wealth  and  power ;  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealousy  of  Rome, 
that  nothing  but  her  rival's  extinction  would 
satisfy  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world.  (  Vid. 
Punicum  Bellum.)  Among  the  navigators  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno,  who  wrote  the  Peri- 
plus,  and  Himilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
reached  the  Cassiterides,  or  CEstrymnides.  as  he 
calls  them.  Among  her  warriors  were  Hamil- 
car,  Mago,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal.  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor  destroyed  the  city  146  B.  C.; 
its  re-establishment,  projected  by  Csesar,  was 
executed  by  Augustus;  and  Strabo,  writing 
under  Tiberius,  speaks  of  Carthage  as  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Africa.  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  emperor's  Vicarius,  or  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  and  the  see  of  the  chief  pri- 
mate of  the  African  churches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  5ch  and  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  again, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  city  of  no  mean  im- 
portance till  the  year  1270,  when,  being  forced 
by  the  French  under  Lewis  the  9th,  and  there- 
upon deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  it  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  nothing  but 
a  few  scattered  houses.  The  final  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  Tunis,  now  the 
capital  citv^  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  visible  near  a  fort,  now  called  "  the  fort 
of  the  Goulcttc,"  from  the  pass  which  connects 
the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tunis, 
with  the  sea  without.  Heyne,  Exc.  1.  ad  JEn. 
lib.  4. — D'Anville. — Heyl.  '  Cosm. — Burnouf. — 
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de  Brasses. — Justin. II.   Nova,  a  town  in 

the  south-eastern  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  built  by 
Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered  him- 
self after  a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Carthageno..  Polyb.  IQ.—Liv.  2(),  c,  43,  &c. 
—Sil.  15,  V.  220,  &c. 

Carta,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia. II.     A  city 

of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Caryatis.  At 
that  time  the  peasants  Eissembled  at  the  usual 
place,  and  sang  pastorals,  called  ]invKo\iajioi^ 
from  QovKo\os  a  neatherd.  From  this  circum- 
stance some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated. 
Stat.  4,  Theb.  225. 

Caryanda,  a  town  and  island  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  now  Karacoion. 

Caryat^,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  According 
to  Vitruvius,  the  statues  called  Caryatides  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  place ;  but  the  anec- 
dote that  pretends  to  explain  the  connexion  is 
improbable. 

Carystus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Euboea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
The  spot  at  which  it  was  obtained  was  called 
Marmarium.  Stut.  2,  Sylv.  2,  v.  93. — Martial. 
9,  ep.  76. 

Casilinum,  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
200  denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  of  Praeneste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or  fa- 
mine, surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Liv.  23, 
c.  19.— Strab.  5.—Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  bl.—Plin. 
3,  c.  5. 

Casius  mons,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  east  of 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  raised  by 
Adrian.  Jupiter,  surnamed  Cashes,  had  a  tem- 
ple there.     iMcan.  8,  v.  258. II.  Another  in 

Syria,  from  whose  top  the  sun  can  be  seen  ri- 
sing, though  it  be  still  the  darkness  of  night  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin.  5,  c.  22. — 
Mela^  1  and  3.  It  is  watered  the  whole  length 
of  its  course  upon  the  east  by  the  Orontes. 

CASPI.E  PYL^;,  a  defile  of  mount  Taurus, 
affording  a  passage  from  Media  into  Hyrcania. 
*'  The  Tapusi,  inhabiting  this  country,  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Tabaristan.  though  it  is 
otherwise  called  Mazanderan.  Its  principal 
town  Zadracarta  has  not  entirely  lost  this  name 
in  that  of  Sari."  D'Anville. — Diod.  1. — Plin. 
5,  c.  27,  1.  6,  c.  13. 

Caspii,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Such  as"^had  lived  beyond  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Herodot.  3.  c.  92, 
&c.  1.  7,  c.  67,  &C.—  C.  Nep.  14,  c.  S.—  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  Hyrcanum,  a  large  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of 
Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  the  tri- 
bute of  several  large  rivers.  Ancient  authors 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormous  serpents 
and  fishes,  different  in  colour  and  kind  from 
those  of  ail  other  waters.  The  eastern  parts 
are  more  particularly  called  the  Hyrcanian  Sea, 
and  the  western  the  Caspian.  It  is  now  called 
the  sea  of  Sala  or  Baku.  The  Caspian  is 
about  680  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
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260  in  breadth.  There  are  no  tides  in  it,  and 
on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it  is  naviga- 
ble to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  wa- 
ter. It  has  strong  currents,  and,  like  inland 
seas,  is  liable  to  violent  storms.  Some  naviga- 
tors examined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar 
Peter ;  and,  after  the  labour  of  th lee  years,  a 
map  of  its  extent  was  published.  Its  waters 
are  described  as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated 
with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  202,  &c.—Curt.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  4, 1.  7,  c. 
S.—StraA.  U.—Meki,  1,  c.  2,  I.  3,  c.  5  and  6. 
— Plin.  6,  c.  13. — Dionys.  Perieg.w.  50. 

Caspius  mons.  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  in 
Media,  parallel  with  the  southern  coast  of  the 
sea.  At  moimt  Coronus,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity^, were  the  CaspisB  Pylas. 

Cassandria.     Vid.  Potidcea.    Pans.  5,  c.  23, 

Cassiope,  I.  a  city  of  Epirus,  which  termi- 
nated the  coast  of  Chaonia  on  the  south. 11. 

Another,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra.  Near  it  was  a  cape  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  cape  of  Santa  Caterina.     Cram. 

Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Scilly 
Islands,  the  Land's  End,  and  Lizard  Point,  of 
the  moderns.    Plin.  5,  c.  22.     Vid.  Britannia. 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants made  war  with  their  dogs.     Plin.  8,  c.  40. 

Castalius  pons,  or  Castalia,  a  fountain  of 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  pours 
from  between  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  called 
Hyampeia  and  Naupleia,  and  was  fed  by  the 
perennial  snows  of  the  mountain.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  it  begins  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
and  joins  the  little  river  Pleistus.  Cram. — 
DodwelVs  Travels.  The  muses  have  received 
the  surname  of  Castalides  from  this  fountain. 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  29"^.— Martial.  7,  ep.  11,1. 12,  ep.  3. 

Castanea,  a  town  near  the  Peneus,  whence 
the  nuces  Castanea  received  their  name.  Plin. 
4,  c.  9. 

Castellum  Menapiorum,  I.  a  towTi  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maese,  now  Kessel. II.   Mori- 

norum,  now  Mount  Cassel,  in  Flanders. III. 

Cattorum,  now  Hesse  Cassel. 

Castra  Alexandri,  I.  a  place  of  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — II.  Corne- 
lia, a  maritime  town  of  Africa  between  Car- 
thage and  Utica.  3fela,  1,  c.  7.  The  name 
Cornelia  was  bestowed  upon  this  spot  in  honour 
of  the  first  Scipio,  who  was  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  and  who  had  there  established  his  camp, 
when  in  imitation  of  Hannibal's  policy,  he  had 
carried  the  war  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  Af- 
rica. III.  Annibalis,  a  town  of  the  Brutii, 
now  Roccella. IV.  Cyri,  a  country  of  Cili- 
cia, where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he  marched 

against  Croesus.     Cnrt.  3,  c.  4. V.  Julia,  a 

town  of  Spain. VI.  Posthumiana,  a  place 

of  Spain.  Hirt.  Hisp.  8.  "  The  termination 
Chester,  applied  to  many  cities  in  England,  is 
a  depravation  of  the  Latin  term  Ca^^trnm,  which 
the  Roman  domination  had  established  and  ren- 
dered familiar  in  Britain;  and  which,  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  having  taken  the  form  of 
Ceaster,  has  become  Cester  or  Chester  indif- 
ferently."    D'Anvilk. 

CASTur.o,  a  to-wTi  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  It  belonged  to  the 
Oretani,  and  stood  on  the  Baetis.  Phd.  in 
Sert.—Liv.  24,  c.  A\.—Itul.  3,  v.  99  and  39L 
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Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity  near  Cyrene, 
fixed  by  Sallust  as  the  boundary  of  Africa  on 
the  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  ]ast  point  of  Mar- 
marica  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now 
Abaket-assolom.  Sallust.  Jug,  17  and  19. — 
PUti.  5,  c.  5. 

Catadupa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stims  the  ear  of 
travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  totally 
deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  hearing.     Cic.  de  Somn.     &cip.  5. 

Catana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  ^tna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis,  753  years  before  the  christian  era,  Ceres 
had  there  a  temple,  in  which  none  but  women 
were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and 
opulent,  and  it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the 
dreadful  overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  its  vicinity  to  ^tna,  which  has  dis- 
charged, in  some  of  "its  eruptions,  a  stream  of 
lava  4  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana  con- 
tains now  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  53,  1  5,  c.  Si.—Diod.  11  and  14.— 
Strab.  6—TJiucyd.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataonia,  a  country  above  Cilicia,  near  Cap- 
pad  ocia.     C.  Nep.  in  Dot.  4. 

Cataractes,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  now  Do- 
densmii.  It  rose  in  the  mountains  which  lined 
that  province  towards  Phrygia,  and  crossing 
nearly  its  whole  width  from  north  to  south,  it 
emptied  into  the  bay  that  wEished  the  southern 
coast  of  Pamphylia  and  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Lycia. 

Cyth^a,  a  country  of  India,  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  knowTi. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany.  Caesar  calls 
them  Suevi,  of  which  they  were  in  reality  a 
powerful  tribe.  The  territory  which  they  pos- 
sessed it  would  not  be  easy  to  define,  as  it  pro- 
bably varied  with  the  result  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  other  Germanic  families.  They  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  the 
Sicambri  on  the  west  and  the  Cherusci  on  the. 
north ;  the  Maine,  within  which  they  were  not 
strictly  confined,  forming  their  southern  boun- 
dary towards  that  triangular  tract  of  country, 
which,  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg 
and  duchy  of  Baden.  The  name  of  Cassel  is 
supposed  by  D'Anville  to  retain  something  of 
that  of  Castellum,  a  position  of  the  Catti ;  and 
Marburg  is  believed  by  him  to  represent  Mat- 
tium,theircapita].     Tacit  Ann.  13,  v.  57. 

CaturIges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Charges^ 
near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Cc£s.  B.  G. 
1,  c.  m—Piin.  3,  c.  20. 

Cavares,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  present  province  of  Comtat  in  Provence. 

Caucasus,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  close 
the  northern  from  the  southern  regions  of  Asia, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
"  On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous 
chains  of  mount  Taurus-,  to  the  north  it  bor- 
ders on  the  vast  plains  where  the  Sarmatce  once 
wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
mucks now  roam  :  towards  the  east  it  bounds 
the  narrow  plain  that  separates  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  ;  on  the  west  the  high  chain  terminates 
abruptly  towards  Mingrelia,  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, called  the  Montes  Ceraunii  by  the  an- 
cients.  The  two  principal  passes  are  mention- 


ed by  them  under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian 
and  Albanian  gates.  The  first  is  the  defile 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis.  It  is  the 
narrow  valley  of  four  days' jouiney,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now  called 
Arakui,  flows.  It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an  enor- 
mous work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  through  the  rocks  wljich  an  iron  gate 
would  almost  be  sufficient  to  close.  It  is  by 
this  passage  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  I'he  ancients  gave  diflerent  names  to 
the  strong  castle  which  commanded  this  pas- 
sage. It  is  now  called  Dariel.  I'he  Albanian 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the 
Caspian  Sea  :  but  if  we  compare  with  care  all 
the  records  which  the  ancients  have  lett  us ;  if 
we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions  of  this  pass  is 
the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned  ;  il'  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the 
entrances  of  Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Kasius,  which,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  geography  must  be  the  modern 
Koisu ;  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the 
Diduri  neighbours  to  the  I'usci,  near  the  Sar- 
matian  passes ;  and  that  these  two  tribes,  under 
the  names  of  Didos  and  Tushes,  still  dwell 
near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Coma  Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan, 
and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagmam- 
sharie ;  we  shall  conclude  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 
matian  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  misun- 
derstood. The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass,  be- 
longing properly  to  the  defile  near  Teheran  in 
Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  Tacitus  and  some 
other  writers  to  difiierent  passes  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. But  we  must  distinguish  from  all  these 
passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  north  to 
south,  the  Iberian  passes  or  defile  of  Parapaux, 
now  Shaoorapo,  by  which  they  pass  from  Sme- 
ritia  into  Kartalinia.,  a  defile  in  which, according 
to  Strabo,  there  were  precipices  and  deep  abyss- 
es ;  but  which,  in  the  4th  century,  the  Persians 
rendered  practicable  for  armies.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  over  which  these  mountains  ext^d, 
is  about  400  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Kooma ;  about  756  between  the 
straits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron; 
and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pha- 
sis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  It  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  small  nations.  Some 
are  the  remains  of  Asiatic  hordes,  which,  in  the 
great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed  these 
mountains;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but 
it  "is  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word, 
Cavj  a  mountain,  and  a  Scythian  word  Cawpi^ 
white  mountain.  Eratosthenes  informs  us  that 
the  natives  called  it  Caspios ;  but  Pliny  says 
that  the  native  name  was  Graucasus,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Gothic."    Malte-Brun. 

Caucones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  original- 
ly inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dymae  in  Elis,  Herodot.  1, 
&c.— Strab.  8,  &c. 

Caudi,  and  Caudium,  a  to\^Ti  of  the   Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Caudincs 
F^LrcttlcB.  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturiuc 
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Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  Samnites,  and  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  disgrace.  Liv.  9,  c.  1, 
&.c.—Jjuca7i.  2.  V.  138. 

Caulonu,  or  Caulon,  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  foimded  by  a  colony 
of  Achasans,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Pans.  6,  c.  3. — 
Virg.  uEn.  3,  v.  553. 

Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 
where  Protogenes  was  born.  The  climate  was 
considered  as  unwholesome,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  A:.—Strab.  14.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  former- 
ly called  Andros,  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  Plin. 
4,  c.  12. 

Cayster,  now  Kitcheck Mei/ide?-,  which  sig- 
nifies Little  Meander,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia, 
rising  ia  Lydia,  and  after  a  meandering  course, 
falling  into  the  jEgean  Sea  near  Ephesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river  were  generally  frequented  by 
swans.  Ovid.  Met.  2.  v.  253,  1.  5.  v.  386.— 
Mart.  1,  ep.  5i.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  ^61.— Virg. 
G.l,v.  384. 

Ceba,  now  Ceva,  a  towm  of  modern  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.     Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

Cebe.vna,  mountains,  now  the  Cevennes,  se- 
parating the  Averni  from  the  Helvii,  extend- 
ing from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  Ctzs.  B. 
G.  7,  c.  S.—Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Cebrenia,  a  country  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  Cebre- 
nus,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  QEnone, 
the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  pa- 
tronymic of  Cebretiis.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  769. 
—Stat.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  21. 

Cecropi.a,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  Athe- 
nians are  often  called  CecropidcB. 

CEL.aE.v«,  or  Celene,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  of 
v/hich  it  was  once  the  capital.  Cyrus  the  young- 
er had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunt- 
ing. The  Masander  arose  m  this  park.  Xerxes 
built  a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Celsenas  were  car- 
ried bv  Antiochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea  when 
newly  founded.  Strab.  12.— Liv.  38,  c.  13.— 
Xenoph.  Anab.  1.  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  con- 
tended in  its  neighbourhood  against  Apollo. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  2Q.—lAican.  3,  v.  206. 

CELENDR.E,  Celendris,  and  Celenderis, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilicia.  Lnican.  8, 
V.  259. 

Celenna.  or  CELiENA,  a  town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
739. 

Celtje,  a  name  given  to  the  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  Plut.  in  Mario.  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  German}'-  and  Spain,  was  more 
particularly  given  to  a  part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sequana  and  Garumna,  mo- 
dernly  called  la  Seine  and  la  Garonne.  The 
Celtae  seemed  to  receive  their  name  from  Cel- 
iTis,  a  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus.  The 
promontory  which  bore  the  name  of  Celticum 
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is  now  called  Cape  Finisterre.  The  name  of 
Celtae  was  bestowed  in  antiquity  upon  nume- 
rous tribes  of  men,  called  by  the  Romans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  Barbarians,  and  inhabit- 
ing at  difierent  periods  difierent  parts  of  the 
"  orbis  veteribus  notus."  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory they  were  found  residing,  in  various  fami- 
lies, through  all  the  north  and  north-east  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  Palus  Maeotis,  extending  from 
the  Asiatic  side.  Every  possible  theory  has  been 
imagined  and  exhausted  in  regard  to  their  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  sturdiest  antiquarians  are  only  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  clearly  their  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  Noah.  With  these  theories  we 
have  nothing  here  to  do.  History,  however, 
traces  their  gradual  progress  towards  the  west, 
as  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic  races  pressed  on 
them  from  behind  from  the  same  forests  proba- 
bly from  which  they  had  still  earlier  migrated 
themselves.  Their  connexion  with  the  Cimbri 
is  probable,  as  with  an  intermediate  race ;  but 
their  establishment  in  Gaul,  Avhile  the  Cimbri 
still  occupied  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  extended  to  the  Chersonese  that  bore  their 
name,  marks  out  the  chronological  order  of  their 
progress  towards  the  west.  As  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  region  became  likewise  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  the  later  barbarians,  the  Cel- 
tae passed  across  the  Seine,  established  them- 
selves between  that  river  and  the  Loire,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  that  lay  between.  In  reference  to  later 
ages,  the  people  of  this  region  are  more  special- 
ly alluded  to  when  the  Roman  historians  name 
the  Celts.  Other  bodies,  however,  crossed  over 
to  the  British  Isles,  where  they  were  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  invasion  of  their  territory,  un- 
til they  appear  to  have  retreated  at  last  to  the 
verge  of  the  western  ocean.  Then  it  is  that 
poetry,  if  not  history,  drives  them  even  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  claims  for  them  the  discovery 
of  America.  When  first  the  Gauls  began  to 
find  themselves  restrained  in  their  settlements 
about  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  by  the  in- 
ducements of  a  milder  climate,  they  passed  the 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other, 
establishing  in  Italy  the  name  of  Gaul  from  the 
Alps  and  the  Adige  to  the  Appenines  and  the 
Po ;  and  in  Spain,  the  name  of  Celts  in  that  of 
Celtiberi.  Vid.  Gallia,  Celtica,  Celtiberi,  Bri- 
tannia. Cces.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1,  &c.  Mela,  3, 
c.  2. — Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Celtiberi,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended  from 
the  Celtae.  Vid.  Hispania.  Their  country, 
called  Celtiberia,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Arra^on.  Diod.  6. — Flor.  2,  c.  17. — StraA.  4. 
—Luca7i.  4,  V.  10.— >S'^7.  Tt.  8,  v.  339. 

Celtica,  a  third  of  Gaul  in  the  division  ot 
the  Commentaries ;  its  northern  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Leuci;  its  eastern,  by  the  Rhas- 
tian,  Pennine,  Graian,  and  Cottian  Alps ;  its 
southern,  by  the  Province,  a  part  of  the  Ceven- 
nes, and  the  river  Garonne;  while  the  ocean 
bathed  it  on  the  Avestern  shore.  Within  these 
limits  was  a  Celtic  population,  divided  into  at 
least  43  separate  people.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  line  which,  under  the  empire,  includ- 
ed Celtic  Gaul.  Augustus  extended  Aquitania 
to  include  that  portion  of  Celtica  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire ;  and  what 
remained  of  this  province  assumed  the  name  of 
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Lugdunensis,  Lionois.  It  is  as  thus  reduced, 
that  Gallia  Celtica  is  most  frequently  consider- 
ed. When  the  Gauls  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  measure  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  country  was  designated  as  Gallia 
Braccata,  from  the  garment  which  they  wore ; 
and  Celtic  Gaul  was,  from  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fering their  hair  to  grow,  called  Gallia  Comata. 

Celtici,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  between  the 
Anas,  the  Tagus,  and  the  ocean.  Their  prin- 
cipal city  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja,  according 
to  D'Anville,  who  observes,  that  a  body  of  this 
people  "  having  crossed  the  Anas,  was  canton- 
ed far  distant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finis- 
terre^  which,  besides  the  name  of  Artabrum, 
was  also  called  Celticum." 

Celtoscyth^,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy- 
thians.    Strab.  10. 

Cenjeum,  a  promontory  of  Eubosa,  where  Ju- 
piter CencEus  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  l36.—  rhucyd.  3,  c.  93. 

Cenchre^,  I.  now  Kenkri,  the  port  or  har- 
bour of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  s-tood 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  road  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias  to  have  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepul- 
chres. The  bath  of  Helen  near  this  place, 
according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a 
spring,  boiling  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a 

mill. II.  Another  of  Argolis,  from  which  the 

road  to  Tegea  passed  by  mount  Parthenius 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Paus. — Corinth.  24. — Arcad.  6,  54. 
—  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el,  9,  v.  19.— Plin.  4,  c.  4. 

CENcmiros,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus, 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  concealed 
after  she  had  brought  forth.   Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  61. 

Cenimagni,  a  name  of  the  Iceni,  according 
to  Caesar  and  Tacitus.     Camb.  Brit. 

Cenomani.     Vid.  Aulerci. 

Centrites,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media,  now  the  Khabour.  D'Anville  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nicephorius,  which 
flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta. 

Centrones,  a  people  of  Gaul  inhabiting  the 
Graian  Alps  about  the  sources  of  the  Isara,  be- 
tween the  Salassi  and  the  Allobroges,  the  mo- 
dern Dauphine  and  department  of  Isere.  A 
small  town  under  the  Romans,  Forum  Claudii, 
preserves  the  name  of  Centron,  and  was,  per- 
haps, at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Centrones; 
but  Monstier,  which  formerly  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Darantasia,  and  was  certainly  at 
one  period  a  capital,  imparted  its  name  in  that 
of  Tarantois  to  the  country  of  the  Centrones. 

Centum  Cell^,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etruria 
built  by  Trajan,  who  had  there  a  villa.  It  is 
now  Civita  Vecchia. 

Centxjripa,  (es,  or  ce,  arum,)  now  Centorlu, 
a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  JEtna. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  23.—Ital.  14,  v.  205.— PZm. 
3,  c.  8. 

Ceos,  and  Cea,  a  principal  island  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  torn  by 
some  convulsion  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Eubcea.  The  inhabitants  were  lonians  from 
Attica,  and  are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis. 
It  stood  within  five  miles  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium.  There  were  at  one  time  four  flou- 
rishing towns  on  this  island,  lulis,  Carthaea, 
Coressia,  and  Poeessa ;  but  before  the  time  of 


Strabo  the  population  of  the  two  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  former.  The  modern  name 
is  Zia. — Pii'/i.  4,  12. — Herodot.  8. 1. — ^trab. 

Cephalas,  a  loity  promontory  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtis  Major,     ^'irab. 

Cephallena,  and  Cephallenia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  oil'  the  coast  of  Acarnania, 
about  120  miles  in  circumference  by  modern 
measuremeni,  though  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  re- 
present it  at  much  less.  The  name  of  Cephal- 
lenia, as  derived  by  mylhologists  from  Cepha- 
lus,  who  received  11  from  Amphitryon,  was  laier 
than  that  of  Teloboas,  or  than  that  of  Samos, 
by  which  it  is  designated  by  Homer,  Od.  4, 674, 
and  2,634;  though  the  same  poet  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Cephallenians.  II. 
2,  631,  and  4,  329.  It  was  sometimes  called 
likewise  Tetrapolis  from  its  four  principal  ci- 
ties, Palle  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Same,  and  Proni. 
The  modern  name  of  Cephalonia  has  succeed- 
ed, with  a  slight  change,  to  that  which  desig- 
nated the  island  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Ulysses  almost  3000  years  ago. 

Cephaloedis,  and  Cephaludium,  now  Ce- 
phalu,  a  town  at  ihe  north  of  Sicily.  Sil.  14, 
V.  253.— Czc.  2,  in  Verr.  51. 

Cephisia,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which  the 
Cephisus  flows.     Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Cephisus,  and  Cephissus,  I.  a  celebrated  ri- 
ver of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilaea  in  Phocis,  and, 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi,  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  Boeotia,  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particularly 
fond  of  [his  river,  whence  they  are  called  the 
goddesses  of  the  Cephisus.  Strab.  9. — Plin.  4, 
c.  I.—Paus.  9,  c-  24.— Honier.  11.  2,  v.  29.— 
iMcan.  3,  V.  175.—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  369, 1. 3,  v. 

19. II.    Another  of  Attica,  which  arose  not 

far  from  Colonos,  and  passing  through  the  plains 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  flowed  under  the  Long 
Walls,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Phalerum. 
Though  in  the  CEdipus  at  Colonos  the  Cephis- 
sus is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  a  perennial 
stream,  it  now  scarcely  reaches  the  harbour, 
the  water  being  drawn  off"  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  plains  for  domestic  purposes, 

or   for  the   irrigation  of  the  ground. III. 

Another,  called  Eleusinius,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  at  Athens  called  Atticus.  Near  this  was 
Erineus,  which  the  poets  have  rendered  known 
by  the  fable  of  Pluto's  descent  through  the 
earth  at  this  spot  with  Proserpine.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Cot.  685.—  Geirs  Itiner.—Paus.  Att.  38. 

Ceramicus,  I.  now  Kcramo,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halicarnassus,  opposite  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  from  Ceramus.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Mela,  1, 
c.  16. II.  A  place  in  Athens.     Vid.  Athencc. 

Ceramus,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  now  Cernmo. 

Cerasus,  now  Keresou7i,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Euxine,  afterwards  called  Phar- 
nacia.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  Hence  Lu- 
cullus  brought  the  Cerasus  cherry-tree  into  Eu- 
rope.    D'Anville. 

Ceraunia,  and  Ceraunii.    Vid.  Acroceraunii. 

Ceraunii,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  Sea.     Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Cer-^^unus!,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. 

Cerbalus,  a  river  of  Apulia.     Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Cercasorum,   a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Cano- 
nic mouths.    Herodot.  2,  c.  15. 
€9 
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Cercina,  I.  now  Kerkeni,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.    Tacit.  1,  Ann.  53. — Strab. 

ll.—Liv.  33,  c.  48.—Plin.  5,  c.  7. II.    A 

mountain  of  Thrace,  towards  Macedonia.  TAu- 
cyd.  2,  c.  98. 

Cercinium,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  lake 
Boebe.    Liv.  31,  c.  41. 

Ceretani,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modern  district  of  Cerdana  in  Catalonia. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Cerilla,  or  C.ERILL2E,  now  Cirella  Vecchia, 
a  town  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Laus.     Strab.  6. 

Cerinthus,  probably  now  Gerondxi^  a  town 
of  Euboea.     Cram. 

Cerne,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, on  the  African  coast,  probably  now  Ar- 
guin,  which  the  Maures  call  Ghir.  D^Anville. 
—Strab.  l.—Plin.  5  and  6. 

Ceron,  a  fountain  of  Histiaeotis,  whose  wa- 
ters rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank  of 
them.     Pli7i.  3,  c.  2. 

Cetius,  I.  a  river  of  Mysia. II.  A  moun- 
tain which  separated  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  now  al- 
Khabour,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
smm.  The  name  Araxes,  by  which  it  is  called 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  we  find  it  applied  to  many 
other  rivers  in  antiquity.     D'Anville. 

CH.ERONEA,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Lebadea,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  447,  and  for 
the  victory  which  Philip  of  Macedonia  obtained 
there  over  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  338.  This  town  wit- 
nessed another  bloody  engagement,  between  the 
Romans  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  and  the 
troops  of  Mithridates  commanded  by  Taxiles  and 
Archelaus,  86  B.  C.  Chseronea  is  now  called 
Kaprena,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.  Cram. — Pans.  9, 
c.  40.— Plut.  in  Pelops.  ^c.—Strai.  9. 

Chal^on,  a  maritime  town  of  Locris,  on 
the  Crissaean  gulf  Its  harbour  apparently  stood 
where  the  Scala  of  Salona  is  now  laid  down  in 
modern  maps.     Cram. 

Chalcedon,  an  ancient  cit}'  of  Bithynia,  op- 
posite Bvzantium,  built  bv  a  colony  from  Me- 
gara,  headed  by  Argias,  B.  C.  685.  "  Chalce- 
don was  calledthe  city  of  the  blind,  in  derision 
of  its  Greek  foimders  for  overlooking  the  more 
advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium.  A  coun- 
cil against  the  Eut}- chian  heresy,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  illustrated  Chalcedon 
which  has  taken  under  ihe  Turks  the  name  of 
Kadi-Keni,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi."  D'An- 
vUle.—StroJ).  l.—Plin.  5,  c.  32.—31ela.  1,  c.  19. 

Chalcidice,  I.  "  a  country  of  Macedonia, 
south  and  east  of  M^-gdonia,  so  named  from  the 
Chalcidians,  an  ancient  people  of  Enbcean  ori- 
gin, who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements  in 
this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  earlv  period.  Thu- 
cydides  always  terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of 
Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparentlvfrom  the 
Chalcidians  of  Euboea." — "  The  whole  of  Chal- 
cidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
peninsula,  confined  between  the  gulf  of  Thes- 
salonica  and  the  Strymonicus  Sinus.  But  it 
also  comprises  within  itself  three  smaller  penin- 
sulas, separated  from  each  other  by  inlets  of  the 
70 


sea."     Cram. 11,  A  district  of  Syria.     Vid, 

Chalcis. 

Chalcis,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Eubosa,  situ- 
ate on  the  Euripus,  nearly  opposite  Aulis,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  lonians  from  Athens, 
conducted  by  Cothus.  "  The  Chalcidians  hav- 
ing joined  the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  aiforded  the  Athenians  just 
grounds  for  reprisals."  They  therefore  passed 
over  into  Euboea  in  great  force,  and,  after  defeat- 
ing the  Chalcidians,  "  seized  upon  the  lands  of 
the  wealthiest  iahabitants,  and  distributed  them 
among  4000  of  their  own  citizens.  These,  hoM^- 
ever,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphernes.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  depen- 
dent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  and  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  the 
Euripus  and  established  a  communication  with 
the  continent  by  throwing  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for 
one  ship  to  pass.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day.  Procopi- 
us  names  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justi- 
nian." Cram. — 11.  B.  537. — Herodot.  5,  77. — 
Diod.  Sic.  13,  355. II.  A  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Chalcidice,  in  Syria,  to  which  it  probably 
communicated  its  name.  This  Xovm  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Chains,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  below  the  city.  The  Greek  name  Chalcis 
"  had  supplanted  the  Syriac  denomination  Kir- 
mesrin,  little  known  at  present  in  the  vestiges 
of  a  place  which  the  Franks  call  the  OldAlep.'^ 
D'Anville. 

Chald.s:a,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  know- 
ledge of  astrology.  "  The  name  of  Chaldaea, 
which  is  more  precisely  appropriated  to  the  part 
nearest  the  Persian  gulf,  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  designation  of  the  whole  country;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  comprehended  between 
the  rivers,  has  given  occasion  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  this  country  which 
the  Arabs  name  properly  Iral' ;  and  it  is  by  the 
extension  that  this  name  has  taken  in  penetrat- 
ing into  ancient  Media,  that  the  part  contiguous 
to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araby.    D'AnviUe. 

Chalybes,  and  Calybes,  a  people  of  A  sia  Mi- 
nor, near  Pontus.  They  attacked  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
spirit  and  courage.  They  were  partly  conquer- 
ed by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain. 
Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  A'll.-Strab.  12,  6iC.—Apollon. 
2,  V.  375. — Xenoph.  Anab.  4,  &c. — Herodot.  1, 
c.  28. — Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

Chalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
toMTi  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Chalibo- 
nitis  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

Chalybonitis,  a  country  of  Svria,  so  famous 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia  drank  no 
other. 

Chalybs,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  Justin.  44, 
c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

Chaones,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

Chaonia,  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus,  which 
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receives  its  name  from  Chaon,  a  son  of  Priam, 
inadvertently  killed  by  his  brother  Helenus. 
There  was  a  wood  near,  where  doves  (  CAao7w« 
aves)  were  said  to  deliver  oracles.  The  words 
Chaonius  victus  are  by  ancient  authors  applied 
to  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Lm- 
can.  6,  V.  426. — Claudian.  de  Pros.  rapt.  3,  v. 
Al.—  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  mb.—Propert.  1,  el.  9.— 
Ovid.  A.  A.  1. 

Charadros,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into  the 
,  Cephisus.     Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  46. 

CHARONnrM,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 

Charybdis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of 
the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  moderns, 
as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
found  to  correspond  to  the  description  of  the  an- 
cients. The  words  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult 
vitare  Charybdim,  became  a  proverb,  to  show, 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often 
fall  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Charyb- 
dis was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  theft  she  was  struck 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a 
whirlpool.  L/ycophr.  in  Cass. — Homer.  Od.  12. 
— Propert.  3,  el.  11. — Hal.  14. — Ovid,  in  Ibid. 
de  Ponto,  4,  el.  10,  Amor.  2,  el.  16.—  Virg.  ^n. 
3,  V.  420. 

Chaubi,  and  Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  w^estern  coast,  between  the 
Amisia,  (the  Ems)  and  the  Albis  (the  Elbe), 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  the  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  They 
were  divided  by  the  Visurgis  (the  Wese?-)  into 
the  Chauci  Majores  on  the  east,  and  the  Mi- 
nores  on  the  w^est ;  and  are  mentioned  particu- 
larly by  Tacitus  as  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  and  remarkable  for  their 
virtues. 

Chelidoni.s:  iNsuL.as,  small  islands  opposite 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  formed  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  Taurus  range. 
The  promontory  itself  was  also  called  Chelido- 
nium,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  Cape  Keli- 
doni. 

Chelidonium.     Vid.  Chelidonice  Insula. 

Chelonatas,  a  promontory  of  Elis,  below 
Cyllene,  and  forming  the  northern  point  of  land 
which  lies  upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
opposite  point  upon  the  south  w^as  the  promon- 
torv  Pheia.     The  cape  is  now  called  Tornese. 

Chelonophagi.  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.    Plin.  6,  c.  24. 

Chelydoria,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 
,      Chemmis,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Eg}T)t. 
i  Herodot.  2,  c.  156. 

Cheron^a.     Vid.  Charonea. 

Chersonesus,  a  Greek  w^ord,  rendered  by  the 
Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these 
among  the  ancients  of  which  five  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated; the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Thra- 
ciAN  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  and  west  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, w^here  Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, and  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured  420 
stadia,  extending  between  the  bay  of  Melas  and 


the  Hellespont.  Next  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  scarcely  less  noted,  was  the  Chersonesus 
CiMBRicA,  now  Holstein  and  JiUland.  It  was 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Codanus, 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  and  separated 
it  from  Scandinavia;  and  on  the  w^est  by  the 
ocean,  which  lay  betAveen  it  and  the  British 
Isles.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greater  interest  than  this.  All  Europe  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  various  people  who 
at  different  times  obtained  an  establishment  in 
it,  and  who  rarel}'  departed  from  it,  except  to 
carry  slaughter  and  devastation  into  more  civi- 
lized regions.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Celts;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  the 
time  of  Marius,  it  sent  forth  another  popula- 
tion, the  Cimbri,  that  seemed  lo  threaten  even 
the  pride  of  the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  and, 
as  they  boasted  themselves,  masters  of  the  world. 
Many  centuries  afterwards  a  new  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worshippers  of  Odin  left  its 
narrow  bounds  to  trouble  the  new  countries  that 
arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered  em- 
pire. The  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angli,  were  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  this  region,  fertile  in 
w^arriors,  before  the  passage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  first  and  last  of  these  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain. The  Chersonesus  Taurica,  now  Crim 
Tartary.  It  had  been,  like  all  the  region  of  the 
Maeotis  Palus,  in  the  possession  of  the  Cimme- 
rians. The  name  Crim  or  Crimea,  which  re- 
mains to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D'An- 
ville,  a  Cimmerian  derivative ;  though  the  Tau- 
ri  or  Tauro-Scythas,  at  a  A^ery  early  period  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  first  European 
abodes.  From  these  latter  people  came  the 
name  of  Taurica.  They  in  turn  were  for  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  Mithridates  before  the 
overthrow  of  his  powder;  and  afterwards  the 
Chersonese  became  a  tributary  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  emperors. 
On  the  second  coming  of  the  barbarians,  towards 
the  last  years  of  the  empire,  this  region  was 
again  the  prey  of  new  conquerors  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Gothic  tribes,  about  the  Crimea 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  gave 
to  the  Chersonese  the  name  of  Gothia.  The 
situation  of  this  singular  peninsula  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  its 
form  and  boundaries.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forms  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  stretching  over  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  and  blocking  up  the  passage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais.  On  the  north,  the  morass  of 
the  Palus  IVfeotis,  extending  inland,  formed  the 
peninsula ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Euxine, 
making  there  a  bay  called  Carcinites,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  that 
joined  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.  The 
principal  city  was  Panticupaeum.  It  was  of 
Grecian  origfin,  and  is  noAV  perhaps  Kerche. 
The  fifth,  surnamed  Aurea,  lies  in  India,  be- 
vond  the  Gan?es.  Herod d.  6.  c.  33.  1.  7,  c.  58. 
—Uv.  31,  c.  16.— C7C.  nd  Br.  2. 

Cherusct,  a  German  people  dwelling  upon 
the  Albis  above  the  Chauci,  and  extending  be- 
yond the  Visurgis  towards  the  Amisia  and  coun- 
try of  the  Catti.  These  were  all  of  one  com- 
mon race:  and  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  Va- 
rus, by  which  the  Cherusci  and  their  leader  Ar- 
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minius  attained  the  highest  honour  and  the 
greatest  glory,  this  people  are  supposed  to  have 
become  subject  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chauci. 

Chidorus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Thes- 
salonica,  not  suf&ciently  large  to  supply  the  army 
of  Xerxes  with  water.     Herodot.  7,  c.  127. 

Chios,  now  Scio^  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  %twi',  s'noii\ 
which  was  very  frequent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
habited, and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ; 
and  its  chief  to'UTi,  called  Chios,  had  a  beauti- 
ful harbour,  which  could  contaia  eighty  ships. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  anciently  called  ^Ethalia,  Macris,  and  Pi- 
tyasa.  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
for  the  space  of  700  years.  PLut.  de  ViH.  Mul. 
—Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  5,  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  24.— 
Pans.  7,  c.  4..— Mela,  2,  c.  %—Strab.  2. 

Choaspes,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  falling  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  water  of  this  river  was  sacred  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  carried  with  them  a 
supply  of  it  in  all  their  expeditions.  It  rose  near 
the  mountains  Orontes  in  Media,  and  crossed 
the  Satrapy  of  Susiana,  passing  by  the  royal 
city  of  Susa.  The  part  of  this  river  which  be- 
longs to  Media  was  called  Eulseus,  the  Ulai  of 

the  prophet  Daniel. II.  Another,  called  also 

Choes,  which  Chaussard  believes  to  be  the  pro- 
per name. III.  Another,  which  rose  in  the 

north-west  of  the  Paropamisus  mons,  and,  after 
joining  the  Cophes  near  the  town  of  Nysa, 
emptied  into  the  Indus  on  the  nearer  side. 
Herod.  1,  188.— PZm.  6,  25.— ilrr. 

Chorasmii,  a  Scythian  tribe,  of  the  great  na- 
tion of  the  Sacae,  dwelling  upon  the  Oxus  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Sogdiana.  On 
the  south  and  south-west  they  had  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Their  country  is  now  called  Khoaresm. 
Its  present  inhabitants  are  the  Usbecks,  or 
Chinese  Tartars. 

Chronus,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
(Lithuania),  now  the  Meviel,  or,  as  the  Poles 
denominate  it,  the  Niemen.  It  rises  in  the  same 
country,  in  regions  remote  from  the  knowledge 
and  civilizations  of  the  Romans,  and,  after  pass- 
ing in  a  winding  course  through  the  forests 
which  the  arms  of  ihe  conquering  Republic  had 
not  subdued,  and  which  were  little  subject  to 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  it  falls  into  the 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  of  Dantzig  and  the  gulf 
of  Livonia,  scarcely  better  known  to  the  people 
of  antiquity. 

Chrysa,  and  CmiYSE,  a  toT^Ti  of  Mysia,  in 
that  part  which  constituted  the  Troad.  It  was 
south  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  upon  the  Sinus 
Adramyttemis,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer to  have  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo, surnamed  Sminthens.     Mela. — Horn.  1,37. 

Chrysas,  a  river  of  Sicil)'',  falling  into  the 
Simsethus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  44. 

Chrysopotjs,  a  promontory'  and  port  of  Asia, 
opposite  B\"zantinm,  now  Scvfari. 

Chrysorrhoas,  I.  a  river  of  Syria.  It  pass- 
ed by  Damascus,  and  streamed  through  the  city 
divided  into  several  currents.  The  modern 
name  of  Baradi  is  derived  from  another  name, 
Bardine,  by  which  it  was  also  known  in  anti- 
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quity. 11.  Another  of  Argolis,  that  flowed 

through  the  cit}'  of  Troezene. 

CIBAL.E,  now  Sicilei,  a  town  of  Pannonia, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantine. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Gratian.  EutropAO, 
c.  '^.—Marceil.  30,  c.  24. 

CiBYRA,  now  Buruz,  a  town  of  Phrygia  on 
the  Lycus,  towards  the  borders  of  Lycia,  It 
was  called  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cyua- 
ra  Parva  in  Pamphylia.  The  latter  of  these 
towns  stood  near  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melas.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33. — Cic.  in  Verr. 
4,  c.  13.— ^^^z^.  5,  ep.  2. 

CicoNEs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  the  He- 
brus.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
quered them,  and  plimdered  their  chief  city 
Ismarus,  because  they  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  83, 1.  15, 
V.  313.— H?-^.  G.  4,  V.  520,  &c.—Mela,  c.  2. 

CIlicia,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south,  said  by  the  poets  and  mythologists  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor.  On 
the  north  mount  Taurus  divided  it  from  Pisi- 
dia,  Lycaonia  in  Phrygia,  andCataoniain  Cap- 
padocia  ;  Pamphylia  bordered  on  it  towards  the 
north-west  ;  on  the  south-west  it  had  the  open 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  the  Amanus  mons. 
which  separated  it  from  Comagene ;  and  on  the 
south  the  Anion  Cilicius  lay  between  it  and 
Cyprus,  and  formed  with  the  Issicus  Sinus  its 
boundary  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  by 
land  into  this  mountain-bound  country  was  on 
the  side  of  Cappadocia,  through  the  Cilicias  or 
Tauri  Pylse,  through  which  Alexander  effected 
his  passage,  and  the  Armanicae,  or  Syrise  Pylae, 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  Persian  Darius. 
Cilicia  was  geographically  divided  into  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  Cilicia  Campestris.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  former  were,  Selinus,  afterwards 
Trajanopolis,  and  now  Setenti,  Seleucia,  and 
Tarsus  the  common  capital ;  in  the  latter  were 
Anazarbus  and  Issus,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
ern empire  the  name  of  Isauria  extended  over 
the  Taurus,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  Cilicia.  The  whole,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, that  is  to  say,  in  the  ages  of  the  Crusades, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Cilices  is  obscure  ;  but  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wandered  to  Syria,  and  to  have  received 
then  permission  to  fix  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Cilicia.  They  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  his  successors.  In  the  time  of  the 
Seleucidce  the  people  of  Cilicia  became  greatly 
addicted  to  piracy,  and  were  only  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  appointed  three 
leaders  against  them  at  different  times  ;  Servi- 
lius  surnamed  Isauricus  for  his  victories  obtain- 
ed in  these  parts,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.  The 
modern  name  of  Cilicia  is  Jtshil,  whidi  occupies 
ver}'-  nearly  the  extent  of  country  between  the 

moiintains"  and   the  sea. II.  A  part  of  the 

Troad,  about  the  Sinus  Adramyttemis,  was  also 
called  Cilicia  from  the  Cilices,  who,  together 
with  the  Leleges  in  Homer's  time,  inhabited  that 
region.  From  these  Cilices  the  name  of  Cilicia 
was  given  to  the  country  between  the  Taurus 
and  the  Mediterranean,  in  which,  after  the  Tro- 
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jan  war,  they  fixed  themselves.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  lay 
about  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  was  by  the 
Romans  erected  into  a  prefecture.  It  contained 
the  city  of  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1. —  Varro.  R.  E.2,  c.  11. — Sneton. 
in  Vesp.  8. — Herodot.  2,  c.  17.  34. — Justin.  11, 
c.  \l.—Curt.  3,  c.  i.—Plin.  6,'c.  27. 

CiMBRi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
conquered  by  Marius.  Flor.  3,  c.  3.  Vid. 
CeltcB  and  Oversonesus  Cimbrica. 

CiMiNUs,  now  Viierbe,  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etruria.     Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  691.— Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

CiMMERii,  I.  a  people  near  the  Palus  Moeo- 
tis,  M^ho  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  Aller  they  had  been 
masters  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The 
history  of  these  people  is  wrapt  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  that  which  envelopes  the  accounts  of 
the  CeltK,  Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  By  some 
antiquarians  they  are  consiaered  to  have  been 
of  Cimbric  origin,  and  by  others  of  Celtic ;  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  that  portion  of 
the  Celtae  which  continued  in  the  north-eastern 
regions  when  the  greater  part  roamed  onAvard 
towards  the  west.  In  this  case,  and,  perhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  greatly  differed  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  from 
the  mixture  which  the  latter  admitted  in  their 
migrations,  as  from  similar  changes  which  ihey 
must  themselves  have  been  subject  to  on  the 
passage  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
south,  the  region  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  the  gates  of  Europe  towards  Asia.  He- 
rodot. i,  c.  6,  &c.  1.  4,  c.  1,  &c. II.  Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  living, 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed 
to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscu- 
rity, the  expression  of  Civimerian  darkness  has 
proverbially  teen  used.  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  this  gloomy  and  dismal  country,  where  also 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
gethon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Homer.  Od.  13. —  Virs[.  ^n.  6. — 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  592,  &.c.—Strab.  5.  Vid. 
Celtce  and  Avernus. 

CiMMERiuM,  now  Crim,  a  town  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
merii.  Of  this  Chersonese,  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  mountainous  part  towards  the  south  pre- 
served the  name  of  mons  Cimmerius,  in  which 
an  ancient  place  is  discovered,  called  Eski 
Krim,  or  the  Old  Krim.'^    Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

CiMOLUs,  now  Argentiera,  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  Sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  A62.—Plin.  35,  c.  16. 

CiNGA,  now  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Iberus, 
lAican.  4,  V.  2l.—Cas.  B.  C.  1, 48. 

CiNGULUM,  now  Cingoli,  a  town  of  Picenum. 
Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  I,  c.  15.— Cic.  Att,  7,  ep.  11. 
PaktI.-K 


CiNYPs,  and  CiNYpmjs,  a  river  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  It  rose  in  the 
mons  Charitum,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Syrticus. 
On  its  banks  was  the  town  of  Cinvps.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  198.— Flin.  5,  c.  A.—Lvca'n.  9,  v.  787. 

Cios,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace.     Plin.  5.  c.  32. 

II.  A  commercial  place  of  Phrygia. 

The  name  of  three  cities  in  Biihynia." 

CiRCEii,  now  Circcllo,  a  promontory  of  La- 
tium,  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at 
the  south  of  ihe  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Circeienses.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  248. 
—  Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  799. — Liv.  6,  c.  17. — Cic. 
N,  D.3,  c.  19. 

CiRRHA,  and  Cyrrha,  a  loAvn  of  Phocis,  at 
the  head  of  the  Crissaean  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pleistus.  It  was  only  10  miles  from  Delphi, 
andAvas  used  as  its  port.  Cyrrha  is  tamous  for 
the  Sacred  War  excited  against  it  for  the  vio- 
lence offered  by  the  Cyrrhasans  to  a  Phocian 
maid  returning  from  Delphi.  The  Amphic- 
tyons,  under  Avhose  protection  all  those  were  in 
some  measure  considered  Avho  visited  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  denounced  an  exterminating  Avar 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  place ; 
and  the  oracle  haA'ing  seconded  the  denuncia- 
tion of  this  body,  the  whole  Cyrrhsean  territory 
AA'as  held  accurst,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
Avhich  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonicleague, 
Avere  called  upon  to  take  arms  against  Cyrrha. 
For  ten  years  the  little  state  held  out  against  the 
combined  influence  of  violence  and  of  supersti- 
tion ;  but,  at  last,  being  overcome,  the  Avhole 
country  AA'as  laid  under  an  interdict,  the  Avails 
of  the  city  demolished,  the  surrounding  habita- 
tions were  razed,  and  it  Avas  forbidden  cA-er  after 
to  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  occupied. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  seven 
sages ;  and  Solon,  the  greatest  among  them,  took 
part  in  this  extirpating  contest.  "  The  Cyr- 
rhsean  plain  and  port,  which  are  now  accursed, 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Cyrrhsei  and 
Acragallidae,  a  nefarious  race,  who  Aiolated  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures."  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  said, 
by  Sir  W.  Gell,  to  be  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  JLe7W  Pegadia.  Pans. — Phoc.  37. 
— JEsch.  in  Ctes. 

CiRTA,  a  toAvn  of  Numidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  coast  and  the  Aura.sius  mons, 
on  the  riA^er  Ampsagas,  toAvards  the  source.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  assumed  the  name  of  Sitia- 
norum  Colonia,  but  this  Avas  changed  into  Con- 
ste??.^z?ifl,  which  it  has  retained  to  modern  limes. 

CiSALPiNA  Gallia.     Vid.  Gaul. 

CisPADANA  Gallia.     Vid.  Gaul. 

CissA,  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  coast  of 
Liburnia,  aboA^e  Dalmatia;  it  isnoAv  Pago. 

CissiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa 
Avas  the  capital.     Herodot.  5,  c.  49. 

Cissus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near  Avhich 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

CiTHJERON,  a  lofty  ridge  that  lay  between  the 
territories  Bceotia  and  Megaris,  and  united 
AA'ith  mount  Parnes,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Bopotia  from  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Greece  is  more  famous  among  the  poets ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  tragical  stories  of  Action's 
fate,  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  of  the  expo- 
sure of  CEdipus,  which,  in  its  result,  affbraed 
matter  for  the  two  greatest  efforts  of  the  genius 
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of  Sophocles,  was  on  this  celebrated  mount. 
Pans.  BoBot.  2.— Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1451.  "It  is 
now  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  de- 
solation ;  and  covered  only  with  dajk  stinted 
shrubs.  Towards  its  summit,  however,  it  is 
crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
its  modern  name  of  jEZfttea."  DodweWs  Travels. 

CiTHARisTA,  a  promontory  of  Gaul.  La 
Ciotatj  near  Ceresie.     WAnville. 

CiTiuM,  now  Chitti,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt. 
Plut.  in  Cim. —  Thucyd.  1,  c.  112. 

Cladjeus,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  near  Olym- 
pia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus.  Paus. 
5,  c.  7. 

Clanius,  or  Clanis,  I.  a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  G.  2,  V.  225. II.  of  Etruria,  now  Ckia- 

Tia.     Sil.  8,  V.  434.— Tacit.  I,  An,.  79. 

Claros,  or  Clarus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  with  a 
fountain,  grove,  and  temple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  he  was  surnamed  Clarius.  It  is  situated 
near  Colophon,  and  was  founded,  according  to 
mythologists,  by  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias,  Nearchus  says  it  received  its  name  from 
K'Xripoi^  SOTS. — \Facciolati.) — Plin.  1,  2,  c.  103. 
—  Ovid.  1,  Met.  v.  515. 

Clastidium,  a  town  of  Liguria,  now  Chias- 
teggio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  spolia  opima  by  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gsesata,  Clastidium 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Ti- 
cinus,  with  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Romans  had  laid  up  there  ;  and  it  formed  the 
chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  burnt 
bv  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians. 
Cram.—Strab.  5,  21.—Polyb.  2,  34;  3,  69.— 
Plut.  vit.  Marc— Val.  Max.  1,  l.—Liv.  21,48; 
32,  29,  31. -ac.  Tiisc.  Disp.  4,  32. 

Claterna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  about 
nine  miles  from  Bononia. 

Claudiopolis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.     Plin. 

5,  c.  24. Another  of  Ponlus, of  Dacia, 

of  Isauria,  into  which  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius introduced  a  Roman  colony.   Heyl.  Cosm. 

Clazomen^,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  Smyrnseus  Sinus  from  a  larger  one.  It  was 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  for  its  wines,  and  for  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Apollo  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  modern  Vourla  is  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Heyl.  Cosm. — Plin.  1,  14,  c.  7. — Cic. 
3,  de  Oral.  34. 

CLEON.E,  I.  a  toAvn  of  Argolis,  to  the  north- 
east of  Nemea  and  mount  Tretus.  Strabo  places 
it  120  stadia  from  Argos  on  the  one  side,  and 
80  from  Corinth  on  the  other  :  he  adds  that  its 
situation  fully  justifies  the  epithet  evKTifjtsvm 
applied  to  it  by  Homer.  The  ruins  of  Cleonse 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Courtese. 

Cram.  Gr. II.  B.  570. II.  A  town  in  the 

peninsulaofChalcidice,saidto  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Chalcis.  Herodot.  7,  22. 
—Plin.  4,  \0.—Herac.  Pont.  Polit.  30,  216. 

Clropatris.     Vid.  Arsinoe. 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  on  mount  Ithome, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mes- 
sene.     Cram. 

Cubanus  mons,  a  part  of  the  Appenines 
south  of  the  river  Neathus,  now  called  Monte 
Visardo.     Cram. 
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Climax,  I.  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Phaselis,  leading  from  Lycia  mto 
Pamphylia.  This  pass  is  so  much  contracted 
by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus,  that  Alexander,  in 
entering  Pamphylia,  was  forced  to  lead  his 

troops  througn   llie  sea.    D'Anvilie. II.  A 

defile  througn  w^hich  ihe  road  from  Argolis  to 
Mantinea  runs.  The  modern  Scala  Ton  Bey, 
or  the  Bey's  Causey,  probably  answers  to  the 
ancient  pass.     Cram. 

Climberris.      Vid  Augusta  Ausciorum. 

CLrriE,  1.  a  wild  and  savage  people  of  Cilicia, 
addicted  to  plunder.  They  assembled  under 
Trosobor,  a  warlike  chief,  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain in  the  range  of  Taurus,  whence  they  sal- 
lied against  the  neighbouring  cities,  plundered 
the  people  and  merchants,  and  utterly  ruined 
navigation  and  commerce.  They  laiu  siege  to 
the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  routed  a  body  of 
horse,  sent  fromCyria,  under  Curiius  Severus, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  were  at  length 
ruined  by  dissension  among  themselves,  and 
their  leader,  Trosobor,  was  put  to  death.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  12,  55. II.  Livy  (44,  2.)  notices  a 

spot  named  Clita,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cassandrea.     Cram. 

Clitor,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  Aroanius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cli- 
tor, the  son  of  Azan.  The  site  is  now  called 
Katzanes.  There  was  at  Clitor j  according  to 
Pliny,  a  fountain  which  rendered  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  Cro.m. — Paus. 
Arcad.  21.— Plin.  4,    19,  3.—Strab.  8,  388.— 

Ovid.  Met.  15,  322. II.  Pausanias  likewise 

mentions  a  river  Clitor,  whose  fishes  were  said 
to  sing  like  thrushes.     Cram. 

Clitumnus,  a  small  but  noted  river  of  Um- 
bria,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebia, 
which,  with  several  small  streams,  unites  in 
forming  the  Tinia,  modern  Timia.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  river  is  celebrated  by  many  Roman 
poets,  as  affording  suitable  victims  to  be  offered 
up  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  their  country's 
triumphs.  This  stream  now  bears  the  naine 
of  Clitiiuno.   Cram. — Plin.  8,  ep.  8. 

Cloaca.     Vid.  Cloasina,  Part  III. 

Clupea,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aspis,  by  the  Romans 
Clupea,  or  Clypea,  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
the  hill  or  eminence  on  which  it  was  situated. 
It  was  built  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  expedition  of 
Agathocles.  Vestiges  of  this  town  are  still 
known  to  exist  under  the  name  of  AkliMa.  Liv. 
27,  29. 

Clusini  pontes,  baths  in  Etruria.  Horat.  1. 
ep.  15,  V.  9. 

Clusium,  now  Chiusi,  one  of  the  principal 
lowns  of  Etruria,  the  capital  of  Porsenna.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Camertes  in  ages  ante- 
rior not  only  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  even 
to  the  occupation  of  Etruria  by  that  race  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrheni,  pos- 
sessed it  at  the  era  assumed  for  the  mythologi- 
cal account  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy. 
The  Clanis  flowed  near  it  on  the  north-east,  ly- 
ing between  it  and  the  city  of  Perusia  and  the 
Thrasymenian  lake.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus  ;  and  it" was  here  that  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  that 
conquering  barbarian,  and  by  their  pride  impel- 
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led  him  to  the  sack  of  Rome.  Modern  Chiusi  is 
represented  as  occupying  the  site  ollhe  Clusium, 
which  we  have  just  described ;  but  a  more  recent 
city  of  the  same  name,  called  tor  distinction  No- 
vum, was  built  under  the  Appenines,  north  of 
Arretium,  and  towards  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  Of  the  magnificent  mausoleum  wliich 
Porsenna  is  said  to  have  erected  for  himself  at 
Clusium,  no  vestige  remains  to  confirm  the  im- 
probable account.  Liv.  2,  9,  and  5,  33,  and  10, 
25.—Plin.  36,  13.— Cram.  At  the  north  ot 
Clusium  there  vvas  a  lake,  called  Clusina  lucus, 
which  extended  northward  as  tar  as  Arretium, 
and  had  a  communication  with  the  Arnus. 
Diod.  14.—  Virg.  ^^n.  10,  v.  167  and  655. 

Clusius,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb.  2. 

Cnemis,  a  mountain  connected  with  the  hills 
of  Boeotia,  which  now  belongs  to  the  chain 
called  Talanta.  It  imparted  its  name  to  the 
Epicnemidian  Locri.     Cram. — Strah.  9. 

Cnidus,  and  Gnidus,  a  tower  of  Doris  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  Triopian  promontory.  Venus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  fa- 
mous statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  The  place  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Horat.  1,  od.  30.  Plin. 
36,  c.  15. 

Cnosus.     Vid.  Gnossus. 

CoccYGius,  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  road  from  Halice  to  Hermione, 
opposite  another  called  Thornax.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  this  mount  was  Pron,  which  was 
changed  to  Coccygius  from  the  fabled  metamor- 
phosis of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  by 
the  Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  that  god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base. 
That  of  Juno  was  situated  on  the  opposite  hill. 
Cram. — Pans.  Cor.  36. 

CociNTUM,  I.  apromontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Capo  di  Stilo,  which  according  to  Polybius, 
marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the 

Sicilian  Sea. 11.  "  A  town  probably  named 

Cocintum,  but  which  is  written  Consilinimi 
Castrum,  and  C onsen tia,  in  Pliny  and  Mela, 
accords  apparently  with  Stilo,  from  which  the 
cape  now  derives  its  appellation."     Cram. 

CocYTUs,  I,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  blends 
its  waters  with  the  Acheron.  It  is  one  of  the 
fabled  rivers  of  hell.  The  word  is  derived  from 

KUKVEiv,    to    lament.     Vid.    Acheron. II.    A 

river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

CoDANus  SINUS,  onc  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  Baltic,  which  Tacitus  calls  Mare  Suevi- 
cum,  from  the  Suevian  nations  that  bordered 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  gulf, 
but  imagined  that  it  environed  Scandinavia, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  collec- 
tion of  islands.     D'AnvUh. 

CcELA  EubcejE,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Euboea  which  lay  between  Aulis  and  Geraestus. 
It  was  dangerous  to  navigators  in  stormv  wea- 
ther. Cram.—Strab.  10.— Liv.  31,  ^1.— He- 
rod. 8.  13. 

CcELE,  a  quarter  of  Athens.     Vid.  Athence. 

CcELiMONTANA.     Vid.  Roma. 

CcELius  MONs,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome.  Vid. 
Roma. 

CoKAJON  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Dacia,  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  apon- 
tiflf,  in  whose  person  the  Getes  believed  the  deity 
was  incarnate.    D^Anville. 

Colchis,  andCoLCHOs,  a  country  of  Asia,  at 


the  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia,  now 
called  Miiigreha.  It  is  famous  lor  the  expedi- 
tion ot  the  Argonauts,  and  the  binh-place  of 
Medea.  It  was  Iruiiful  in  poisonous  herbs,  and 
produced  excellent  tiax.  'i  he  mhatiiiants  were 
originally  Egyptians,  who  seiiled  ihere  when 
Sesostris,  king  ol  Egypt,  exteiKied  liis  conquests 
in  the  nurih.  In  Uie  time  ol  the  Lov.-er  Em- 
pire Colchis  was  called  Lazica  ;  and  the  name 
of  Colchi  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Laza,  w  Lich  was  formerly  oiily  proper  to  a 
particular  nation,compnsed  in  the  linnii^ot  what 
is  now  named  Guria  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Faz.  That  which  is  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Mingrelia,  owlYie  Black  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  ascending  towards  the 
north,  is  only  a  part  of  Colchis,  as  is  that  more 
inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and 
called  Imeriti.  D'Anville. — Juv.  6,  v.  640. — 
Place.  5.  V.  418.— Horat.  2,  od.  13,  v.  S.—Strab. 
II.— Pt'ol.  5,  c.  10.- Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  ^4.  Amor. 
2,  eh  14,  V.  28.— Mda,  1,  c.  19, 1.2,  c.  3. 

CoLiAs,  a  promontory  about  20  stadia  from 
Phalerum,  whither  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
Colias.  This  promontory  still  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
by  that  of  Trispyrgoi.  Cram. — Herod.  8.  96 ; 
9,  398. 

CoLLATiA,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north 
of  Gabii,  a  colony  of  Alba,  celebrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Lucretia.  The  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Collatina. 
Cram.—Strab.  5,  229. II.  Another  in  Apu- 
lia, near  mount  Garganus,  now  Collatitui.  Cram. 
—Plin.  3,  11. 

CoLLiNA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  regions 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius.   Vid. 

Roma.     Cram. —  Varro. Porta,  one  of  the 

gates  of  ancient  Rome,  more  anciently  called 
Agonensis,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  present 
Porta  Salara.  It  was  b}^  this  gate  that  the 
Gauls  entered  Rome.     Cram. — Liv.  5,  41. 

CoLONiE,  a  town  in  the  territor}^  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  a  colony  of  Miletus. 

CoLONiA,  I.  now  Colchester,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  allowed  by  Cambden, 
who  derives  the  present  name  from  that  of  the 
river  Colne.  In  the  geography  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  name  will  be  more  frequently  found 
than  that  of  Colonia,  if  we  except  Augusta  and 
Castra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  city, 
indicated  that  on  its  reduction  the  Romans  had 
sent  thither  a  colony  from  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invested  with  certain  privileges,  for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  also 
political.  Such  towns  were  designated  gene- 
ral^ by  a  surname,  from  some  circumstance  at- 
tending their  settlement. II.  Equestris,  a 

colony  planted  by  Cffisar  on  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus,  at  a  place  called  previously  Noviodunum. 
It  is  now  Ni/on,  near  the  corner  of  the  lake  at 

which  the  Rhone  resumes  its  course. III. 

Trajana,  called  also  Ulpia,  instead  of  Colonia. 
It  was  a  town  of  Belgica,  and  is  now  Kellen  in 

Cleves,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. IV. 

Agrippina,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  Germania  Se- 
cunda,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  was  born  in  this  place,  and 
when  at  her  request  the  emperor  Claudius  esia- 
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blished  in  it  a  colony,  the  name  of  its  patroness 
was  bestowed  on  the  new  settlement.     It  is  now 

Cologne  upon  the   Rnine.    L/uc. — Suet. V. 

MoRiNORUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tcrrouen  in 

Artois. VI.   NoRBExsis,  a  town  of  Spain, 

now  Alcantara. VII.  Valentia,  a  town  of 

Spain,  which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

CoLoNOs,  an  eminence  near  Athens.  Vid. 
Athena. 

Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  first  built  by  Mopsus  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Cod- 
rus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus, 
Nicander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of  the  cities 
which  disputed  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Homei.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there. 
StroJb.  U.—Plin.  14,  c.  20.— Paws.  7,  c.  3.— 
Tacit.  Aim.  2,  c.  54. — Cic.  pro  Arch.  Poet.  8. — 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. 

CoLOssE,  and  Colossis,  a  large  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  near  Laodicea,  belween  the  L5'cus  and  the 
Meander.  The  government  of  this  city  was 
democratical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  esta- 
blished there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  was 
addressed  to  it.     Plin.  21,  c.  9. 

CoLUBRARiA,  uow  Montc  Colubre^  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.     Plin.  3.  c.  5. 

CoLUMN.aE   Herculis.      Vid.  Abila. Pro- 

tei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  built  near  them,  though  Homer 
places  them  in  the  island  of  Pharus.  Odys.  4, 
V.  351.— Hr^.  .En.  11,  v.  262. 

CoMAGENA.  A  small  portion  of  Syria  was 
distinguished  by  this  name,  having  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  Minor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  west  the  narrow 
district  of  Cilicia.  The  capital  was  Samosata, 
now  Seniisat^  and  the  whole  region  is  now  called 
Alad\di.  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a  part  of  the  family  called  SeleucidK  are  thought 
to  have  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  maintained  themselves 
there  till  Vespasian  reduced  it  to  a  province  of 
his  mighty  empire.  It  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Euphratesian  province.  Stralj.  11 
and  17. — D^Anville. 

CoM.lNA,  {cE,  and  onivi,)  I.  a  towm  of  Pon- 
tus  towards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Iris.  It  had  a  famous  temple  of  Bellona, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
cia, where  the  worship  of  that  goddess  was  the 
same  as  at  this  place.  In  this  city  Iphigenia  is 
said  to  have  made  the  votive  offering  of  her  hair. 
The  modern  name  of  this  Comana  is  thought  to 

be  Tahachza,  in  the  district  called  Amasia. 

II.  Another  in  Cappadocia.  According  to 
D'Anville  its  present  name  is  El  Bostan,  but 
others  call  it  Arminacha.  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Sarus,  near,  or  perhaps  upon,  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.  Comana  was  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  where  there  were  above  6{X)0 
ministers  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
but  the  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office 
•was  generally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal 
family.  Uirt.  Alex.  %&.—Flacc.  7,  v.  636.— 
Strai>.  13. 
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CoMARiA,  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Como- 
rin  in  India. 

CoMARUs,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  near 

Nicopolis. 

CoMBREA,  a  to-\vnnear  Pallene.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  123. 

Comedo,  a  Scythian  people,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Sacae.  I'tiey  belonged  to  Scythia  mtra 
Imaum,  and  dwelt  upon  those  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Sogdiana,  about  the  springs  of  the 
laxartes.     Ptol, 

CoMMAGENE.     Vid.  Comagena. 

CoMPSA,  now  Consa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini 
in  Italy.  This  town  revohed  to  Hannibal  after 
his  victory  at  Cannae,  and  was  made  the  deposi- 
tory of  his  baggage  and  munitions  when  on  his 
march  towards  Campania.  It  was  befoie  this 
city  that  Milo,  the  assassin  of  Clodius,  was  kill- 
ed, according  to  Veil.  Paterc. ;  but  others  read 
Cossa  for  Compsa.  The  territory  of  Lucania 
was  just  south  of  this  place ;  and  on  the  south- 
east was  the  nearest  frontier  of  Campania. 

CoMPSATUs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  failing  into 
the  lake  Bislonis.     Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

CoMUM,  now  Como,  on  the  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Larius,  iu  the  Milanese.  It  was 
situate  at  the  north  of  Insubria,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing mmiicipia  in  the  :ime  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  a  native  of  that  nighland  town.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Novum  Comum  by  Caesar, 
who  established  there  a  colony.  Plin.  3,  c.  18. 
— Liv.  33,  c  36  and  37. — Smt.  in  Jul.  28. — 
Plin.  1,  ep.  3. — Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  35. 

CoNCANi,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood.  Their 
chief  town,  Concana^is  now  called  Santillaiui.. 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  463.— Sil.  3,  v.  361.— Horat.  3, 
od.  4,  V.  34. 

CoNDATE,  a  name  common  to  many  places 
in  Gaul.  D'Anville  says  it  denotes  a  situation 
in  a  corner  between  tw-o  rivers.  The  principal 
one  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhedones,  still  a  popu- 
lous city  bearing  the  name  of  Rennes. 

CoNDiviENUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  situated  on  the  river  Liger  near  its  mouth  ; 
its  modern  name  is  Nantes. 

CoNDOCHATEs,  a  I'lvcr  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Ganges.  The  modern  name  assigned  to 
this  stream  is  Kandak,  which  flows  into  the 
Ganges  on  the  left  side. 

C0NDRU.SI,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose 
name  is  retained  in  the  modern  canton  of  Caji- 
dros,  situated,  according  to  heviairc.,  on  either 
side  of  the  river  V  Ourtke,  ancient  Ultra. 

CoNFLCEXTEs,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  now  Coblentz,  the  sta- 
tion, anciently,  of  the  first  legion.    Heyl.  Cosm. 

CoNiACi,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the 
Iberus.     Sirah.  8. 

CoNiMBRiGA,  a  to\\Ti  of  Lusitania,  the  modem 
Coimbra,  is  celebrated  in  Portugul  for  its  uni- 
versity.    D'Anville. 

CoNSENTiA,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Crathis,  is  designated  by  Strabo,  (6,  255,) 
as  the  capital  of  the  Brutii.  "It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  after  the  surrender  of  Petilia,  but 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war.  The  modern  Con- 
senza  answers  to  the  old  town.  Cram. — Liv. 
23,  3Q.—Phd.  3,  5.— Ptol.  p.  67. 

CoNSTANTiNOPOLis.     Vvd.  ByzaTtUvm. 
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CoNTADESDUs,  a  rivei  of  Thrace,  rising  in 
mount  Hsemus,  and  discharging  itself  into  the 
Agrianes  some  distance  above  its  coniluence 
with  the  Hebrus. 

CoNTOPORiA.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
route  from  iVlycaene  to  Corinth,  by  way  of  I'e- 
nea.     PoLijb.  16,  16. 

CoNTRA-AciNUM,  a  Roman  post  in  Dacia, 
on  the  Danube.  It  received  this  name  from  lis 
situation  opposite  Aquincum,  Buda,  on  the 
Pannonian  side,  and  is  now  Pest. 

Cop^,  a  small  but  ancient  town  of  BoBotia, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  to  which  ii, 
gives  its  name.  Near  it  was  the  Athamanian 
plain,  which  lakes  its  name  from  Athamas.  so 
famed  ia  ancient  traditions,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  there.  Nordi  of  Acrsephia  "  is  a 
triangular  island  "  in  the  lake,  "  on  which  are 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Copa3 ;  and  more  dis- 
tant, on  another  island,  the  village  of  Topolias. 
which  gives  its  present  name  to  the  lake,  Paus. 
B(zol.  23. — GelVs  lliiier. 

CoPAis  PALUS,  now  Linnie,  a  lake  in  Boeo- 
tia,  towards  the  northern  borders  and  the  Opun- 
tian  bay.  Its  circuit  was,  according  to  Strabo, 
not  less  than  47  miles,  and  it  received  the  waters 
of  almost  all  the  principal  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  Although  the  name  of  Co- 
pais,  derived  from  that  of  Copae  on  the  northern 
shore,  was  generally  given  to  this  lake,  it  was 
also  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  some 
important  town  upon  its  bank,  or  on  the  rivers 
that  emptied  themselves  into  its  bosom.  Thus, 
at  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartus  Lacus,  and 
Orchomenian  at  Orchomenus.  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar call  it  Cephisus.  From  the  mouth  of  this 
river  to  the  town  of  Copae,  the  water  was  navi- 
gable for  ancient  vessels  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Pausanias.  As  no  visible  channel  car- 
ried off  the  waters  of  this  lake,  the  surrounding 
country  was  frequently  threatened  with  inim- 
dation  ;  and  it  was  said  that,  on  the  draining  of 
the  plains  in  the  time  of  Crates,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered  between  the 
sites  of  Copae  and  Orchomenus.  The  danger, 
however,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  number 
of  subterranean  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  Opuntius  Sinus  and  the  Euripus.  Of 
these  there  were  fifteen  known  to  the  suriound- 
ing  people ;  and  a  modern  traveller  "  observed," 
says  Cramer,  "  four  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ptoos, 
near  Acraephia,  which  convey  the  waters  of 
Copais  to  lake  Halica,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  other  Katabathra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake."  The  Copaic  eels,  of  great  ce- 
lebrity among  the  Grecian  epicures,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  ancient  times  as  at  present,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
the  Boeotian  in  the  Aeharnse  of  Aristophanes, 

E resents  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  mar- 
et,  his  Copaic  eel: 

'I^rtJa?  EPvSpovg  iy)(i\£ii  ^cx)iralSai. 

Pans.  BcEot.  2i.—Plin.  16,  26.—Dodiceirs 
Traveh. 

CoPHES,  a  river  of  Asia,  which,  rising  in  the 
Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Aria,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Choes 
at  Nysa,  discharges  itself  into  the  Indus  on  the 
borders  of  Scythia,  which  it  separates  from  In- 
dia.   Plin. 

CoPHOs,  the  name  of  the  harbour  of  To- 


rone  in  Macedonia;  so  called  because  it  was 
said  the  noise  of  waves  was  never  heard  there ; 
wiience  the  proverb  ^voj^ortf^of  tuv  ' l o^i^^va^ov  \i- 
Hivui.     Strao. — Mela,  2,  3. 

CoPi-E.      Vid.  Ttiurvi. 

CoPRATES,  a  river  ol  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.     Diod.  19. 

CoPTUs,  and  Coptos,  now  Kypt,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  which  communicaies  with  the  JNile. 
PLin.  5.  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  23. — Sirab.  16. — Juv.  15, 
V.  28.  From  this  place  to  Berenice  Epidires, 
on  the  Arabian  gull,  a  road  was  carried  across 
the  desert  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philudelphus. 
It  was  upwards  of  250  miles  m  length,  ana  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  sea-port 
and  the  Nile  easy  and  secure.  By  means  of 
this  road  the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east 
were  received  at  Coptus,  which  thus  became 
the  great  inland  mart  for  India  and  the  south. 
The  intermediate  towns  or  ports  upon  this  road 
have  long  since  been  buried  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  commimication  with  Ara- 
bia was  from  this  city  by  Myos-Hormus,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sinus  Heropolites.  From 
the  name  of  this  town  some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  cotmiry  on  the  Nile. 
Vid.  jEgyptus. 

Cora,  a  tOT^m  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians  be- 
fore the  tbundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  v. 
392. —  Mrg.  Mn.  6,  v.  775. 

CoRAX,  that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which 
extended  to  the  Palus  Maeolis,  and  covered  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  belonged  to  Colchis, 
north  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

CoRCYRA,  I.  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus ;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively called  Drepane,  Scherio.,  and  Phaa- 
cia,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Corfu.  "  The 
principal  city  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely where  the  town  of  Corfu  now  stands." 

Cram. II.  Nigra,  an  island  in  the  Illyrian 

gulf,  near  the  islands  of  Salo  and  Pharus.  C(es. 
Bell.  Civ.  3,  10. 

CoRDLBA,  now  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Bsetica.  This  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Turduli,  and.  under  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, of  the  whole  of  Bsetica.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  led  there  by  one  of  the  Marcelli, 
was  called  Colonia  Patricia,  U.  C.  621,  Cor- 
duba  is,  however,  much  more  famous  as  the 
seat  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages,  than  for  its  superiority  as  a  colony 
of  Rome;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Averrois  cast  little  less  glory  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed place  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca. 
Martial.  1,  ep.  62.— M,'Zo.,  2,  c.  ^.—  Cas.  Bell. 
Alex.  57. — Plin.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRDYLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught 
there  ( Cordylcc.)  Plin.  9,  c.  \b.— Martial.  13, 
ep.  1. 

CoRFiNiuM,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni. 
It  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  only  the  honour  of 
being  stvied  the  capital  of  Italy,  under  the 
name  ofltalica,  as  it  appears  to  have  seceded 
from  the  confederacy  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  still  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  this 
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part  of  Italy,  and  one  which  Cassar  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  It  surrendered  to  him 
after  a  short  defence,  when  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
governor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
troops  to  Brundusium.     Cram. 

CoRiNTHiAcus  SINUS,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Greece.  On  ihe  east  it  washed  the 
shores  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rated its  waters  from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
and  the  ^gean  ;  upon  its  northern  side  were  a 
small  portion  of  Boeotia,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Phocis  ;  and  on  the  south  it  had  Achaia  from 
Corinthia  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium.  This 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  and  al- 
most meeting  the  opposite  promontory  of  An- 
tirrhium  on  the  side  of  Phocis,  terminated  the 
gulf  on  the  west,  and  left  it  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  its  waters  through  the  Sinus  Patrce  to 
the  Ionian  Sea.     It  is  now  the  gulfofLepanto. 

CoRiNTHus.  "  Placed  on  an  isthmus  where 
it  commanded  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas,  and 
holding  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponnesus, 
Corinth,  from  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  its 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  ori- 
gin is,  of  course,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time; 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  already  existed,  under 
the  name  of  Ephyre,  long  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  when  Sisyphus,  Bellerophon,  and  other 
heroes  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  its  sove- 
reigns." The  name  of  Corinth  was  assumed 
by  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical era  of  Grecian  history  ;  and  Corinthus, 
the  son  of  Jove,  was,  according  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  author  of  their  name.  During  all  these 
ages  the  family  of  Sisyphus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  which  was  only 
transferred  from  them  when  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  established  a  new  population  and 
new  masters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  five 
generations  the  Bacchiadse  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  they  kept  until  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  the  Corinthian  state.  "  The  Corin- 
thian district  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Geranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
garis ;  on  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia 
by  the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  east  it  border- 
ed on  Argolis,  the  common  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publics, being  the  chain  of  mount  Arachmeus." 
A  description  of  Corinth  naturally  divides  itself 
into  that  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  territory. 
The  isthmus,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  are 
principal  objects  to  be  described  under  the  se- 
cond head.  The  width  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
narrowest  part  is,  perhaps  six  miles ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  portage  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  vessels  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Many 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  to  effect  a  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  and  the 
Adriatic,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  fortifv  this  narrow  gate  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  founded  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and 
continued  after  all  the  other  gymnastic  contests 
of  Greece  had  fallen  into  disuse,  imparted  a  sa- 
credness  as  well  as  an  interest  to  this  peculiar  ^ 
^8 


spot ;  and  here,  during  a  celebration  of  these 
iestivals,  the  independence  of  Greece  was  pro- 
claimed by  order  of  the  senate  and  people  oX 
Rome.  On  this  little  spot  stood  also  the  thea- 
tre, the  marble  stadium,  and  the  temple  of  INep- 
tune.  The  ruins  of  these  and  other  buildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  :  "  We  rode 
directly  towards  the  port  and  the  mountain,  and 
crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over  a  foss,  we 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  discovered  the  real  site  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  Inese, 
together  with  walls  and  other  indications  of 
a  town,  surround  the  port,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping  to- 
wards the  sea.  Pine  trees  are  still  growing  in 
a  line  near  the  temple  as  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias."  On  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth was  liCchseum,  from  which  the  trade  of 
the  Corinthians  was  carried  on  with  western 
Greece  ;  it  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  city,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  they  had  the  port  of  Cen- 
chreae,  from  which  they  communicated  with 
Asia  and  the  east.  "  The  Acrocorinthus,"  says 
Strabo,  as  translated  by  Cramer,  "  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is 
three  stadia  and  a  half ;  but  by  the  regular  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  than  thirty  stadia.  The 
side  facing  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood 
the  city,  is  the  steepest.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  below,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezus,  and  was 
surrounded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  the  mountain.  Its  circuit  was  esti- 
mated at  forty  stadia.  Walls  had  been  con- 
structed up  the  ascent  as  far  as  it  was  practic- 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
ceive traces  of  this  species  of  buildings ;  so  that 
the  whole  circuit  was  more  than  eighty-five  sta- 
dia. From  the  summit  are  seen  to  the  north 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  cover- 
ed with  snow ;  below,  towards  the  west,  extends 
the  gulf  of  Crissa ;  beyond,  are  the  Oneian 
mountains,  stretching  from  the  Scyronian  rocks 
to  CithEeron  and  Boeotia."  The  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  different  deities;  but  the  Acroco- 
rinthus was  particularly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus.  Accordingly  her  shrine  ap- 
peared above  those  of  all  the  other  gods ;  and 
1000  beautiful  females,  as  courtesans,  officiated 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  From 
these  rites,  which  they  freely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess,  a  copious  revenue 
was  secured  to  the  city ;  but  as  foreigners  were 
principally  those  who  furnished  it,  there  arose 

the  proverb   ov  Tvavrni  dvSpdi    eU    l^opivOov   ejTCV  6 

nXov?,  alluding  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  their 
superstition,  their  passions,  or  their  vanity. 
When  the  sovereign  power  was  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
transferred  to  annual  magistrates,  called  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  oligarchv  thus  establish- 
ed by  this  family  was  not  overthrown  till  the 
year  B.  C.  629,  when  the  supreme  authority 
was  usurped  by  Cypselus,  the  son  of  Eetion. 
CypseluswDS  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander, 
celebrated  for  his  cruelties  and  for  his  patron- 
age of  science  and  literature ;  the  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth, and  one  of  the  seven  whom  their  contem- 
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poraries  and  posterity  have  rendered  illustrious 
as  the  sages  of  Greece.  On  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander  Corinth  submitted  to  a  moderate  aristo- 
cracy, and  living  contentedly  under  a  well-regu- 
lated government,  enjoyed  a  repose  unknown  to 
the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  had,  however, 
the  misfortune  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Cor- 
cyra,  its  principal  colony,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  principal  cause  of  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  it,  indeed  any  other  cause  be 
.  sought  for  than  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  From  this  time  forth  Corinth 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  that  dissention  and 
faction  had  entailed  upon  Athens,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  &c. ;  and  the  Corinthians,  from  this  mo- 
ment, appear  in  all  the  contests  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other ;  in  separate  wars  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
ni£Uis,  and  leagued  with  this  same  people  after- 
wards against  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotians. 
At  Corinth  Philip  was  declared  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  the 
Persian  king ;  and  in  that  city  also  his  son  was 
elected  to  fill  this  office,  no  less  fatal  to  Grecian 
liberty  than  to  its  Persian  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  his  generals  distributed 
among  themselves  his  uselessly  acquired  pos- 
sessions, Corinth  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  we  find  it  united  by  Ara- 
tus  to  the  Achaean  league.  On  the  final  disper- 
sion of  that  famous  confederacy,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  placed  on  the  strength 
of  this  place  ;  but  it  was  not  proof  against  Ro- 
man perseverance,  or,  perhaps  w^e  should  say 
Roman  destiny,  and  was  taken  by  the  consul 
L.  Mummius,  and  given  up  to  the  avarice  or 
rage  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  privileged  ma- 
rauders of  the  earth.  The  riches  which  the 
Romans  found  there  were  immense.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in 
the  city  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  formed 
that  valuable  composition  of  metals  which  has 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthium 
jEs.  This,  however,  appears  improbable,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of 
Corinth  made  a  mixture  of  copper  with  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  brillant 
was  the  composition,  that  the  appellation  of  Co- 
rinthian brass  afterwards  stamped  an  extraor- 
dinary value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  For 
many  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  desolation 
and  fury  of  war  had  reduced  it ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Caesar  it  was  colonized  by  his  order,  and  soon 
began  to  present  something  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia  when 
St.  Paul  introduced  there  the  new  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  disciple.  On  the 
division  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of  course,  to 
the  share  of  the  eastern  emperors ;  and  on  their 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  this  famous  city  was 
transferred,  after  a  siege  not  surpassed  by  any 
jthat  it  underwent  in  ancient  times,  into  the 
hands  of  those  rude  conquerors.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  but  with  scarcely  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  A  single  temple,  itself 
dismantled,  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  cities  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  modem  village  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Strab. — Pans.  Alt.  &  Co- 
rinth.— Herod. —  ^Phuc. — Cram. — Martial  9,  ep. 
bS.—Sueton.  Aus^.  10.— Liv.  45,  c.  '^B.—Flor.  2, 
c.  l&.—Ovid.  Met,  2,  v.  Wi.— Herat.  1,  ep.  17, 


V.  36.— PZin.  34,  c.  '^.-Stat.  Tkeh.  7,  v.  106.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  1,  &.c.~Strab.  8,  &ic.— Homer.  11. 
15. — Cic.  Tusc.  4,  c.  14,  in  Vcrr.  4,  c.  44,  de 
N.  D.  3, 

CoRioLi,  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  C.  Martins,  called  from  iiienceCo- 
riolanus.  Plin.  3,  c.  b.—PLut.—Liv.    2,  c.  33. 

CoRONE,  a  city  of  Messenia,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  j. resent  lown  of  Ccron.  This 
town,  which  was  first  called  Epea,  was  situate 
upon  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  someiimes  called 
fiom ii  Coroneu^.  When  the  Messenians  were, 
lor  a  lime,  restored  to  their  counay  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spartan  auihoriiy,  the  name  of  Co- 
rone  was  bes.owed  upon  this  place. 

CoRONEA,  I.  a  town  of  BcEoiia,  between  the 
Libethrius  mens  and  the  Copaic  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiquity  thai  mourned  to  the 
fabulous  era  of  the  first  kings  of  Thebes.  It  was 
often  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  more 
than  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  ofBoeotia, 
Here,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
Agesilaus  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  the 
edifice  in  which  "  the  general  council  of  the 
Boeotian  states  assembled  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans."  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  village  of  Koru- 
nies.     Pans.  Baot.  34. —  Thuc.   1,  113. — Xen. 

Hell.  4,  3,  8. II.  A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Another  of  Corinth of  Cyprus of 

Ambracia ofPhthiotis. 

CoRsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mare  Inferum,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
harbour  of  Genoa  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  of 
the  Italian  seas.  The  children  of  Thespius  are 
considered  by  the  mythologists  to  have  first 
peopled  this  island ;  and  Eustathius  refers  its 
discovery  to  the  accident  of  a  woman,  named 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursuit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herds.  In 
this  obscurity  the  antiquary  Heyl}Ti  proposes 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  who, 
crossing  over  from  Sardinia  at  an  early  period, 
established  themselves  in  this  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.  By  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  Cymos ;  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
efi^ected  by  the  Phoceans,  who,  about  the  year 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoid  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot.  The  next  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  were  the  Carthaginians; 
and  from  their  occupation  the  inhabitants  were 
sometimes  denominated  Phoenician  Cyrnus. 
When  subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  at  first, 
in  connexion  with  Sardinia,  the  government  of 
a  prsetor ;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  Ro- 
man patriarchate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbarians  in  all  its  provinces,  left  Corsica  open 
to  their  depredations ;  and  the  Vandals  of  Afri- 
ca took  possession  of  the  island,  now  a  second 
time  subject  to  its  sway.  To  the  Vandal  rule 
succeeded  that  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  full  of  the  wars  which,  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  they  carried  on 
against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The  prin- 
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cipal  Roman  colonies  established  here  were 
those  of  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  first  by  Ma- 
rius  and  the  second  by  Sylla;  but  though  in 
these  places  the  Roman  population  may  have  pre- 
ponderated,  and  though  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and 
the  Tyrians  of  Africa  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  its  coasts,  "the  insularpeo- 
ple,"  says  D'Anville,  "  were  Ligurian ; "  and 
Heylyn  remarks  that  they  "  were  stubborn,  poor, 
imlearned,  and  supposed  to  be  more  cruel  than 
other  nations."     Cas. — Strab. — Diod.  Sic. 

CoRsuRA,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 

CoRToNA.  "  About  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Arretiumwefind  Cortona,  a  city  whose  claims 
to  antiquity  appear  to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  in  Italy,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  its 
name  unchanged.  Concerning  its  origin,  we 
learn  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
quotes  from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author 
somewhat,  anterior  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sub- 
sequently advanced  into  the  interior  of  Italy, 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified;  and 
from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in  Tyr- 
rhenia.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  Cor- 
tona stj'-led  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  the  city  of  Corithus,  in 
conformity  with  Virgil,  who  frequently  alludes 
to  the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  country  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

CoRus,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the  Red 
Sea.     Herodot.  3,  c.  9. 

CoRYBASSA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

CoRYcroM  Antrum.  "  About  two  hours' 
journey  from  Delphi  is  the  celebrated  Corycian 
cave,  surpassing  in  extent  ever)'-  other  known 
cavern,  and  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof,  from 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated far  above  the  floor ;  and  vestiges  of  the 
dripping  moisture  (i.  e.  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen 
attached  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  n}Tnphs  and  the  god 
Pan."  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  perhaps  200  wide.  In  this  sacred  recess, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  people  of 
Delphi  concealed  themselves.  Cram. — Her.  8, 
36. 

CoRYcus,  I,  now  C'2^rco,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  with 
a  cave,  and  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
saffron.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  4,  v.  68. — Lncan.  9,  v. 
809.— PZzn.  5,  c.  il.—Cic.  ad  Fam.  12,  ep.  13. 

— Strab.  14. II.  A  spot    called   by    Strabo 

CiMARUs,  now  cape  Carabvsa,  a  point  of  land 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  from  which  it  wa5  usual 
to  compute  the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of 
Peloponnesus.     Plin.  4,  12. — Stroh.  17. 

CnRVPHASiTTM,  a  promontory'-  of  Messenia,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  erect- 
ed the  fortress  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  citv  of  Pylus,  assumed  that  name. 
Pons.  4,  c.  36. 

Cos,  now  Sfavco.  and  by  corruption  Lonjo, 
an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Ceramic  gulf  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  called 
Sporades.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
signed to  this  island  it  had  been  called  Merope, 
Caria,  and  N\Tnphea.  The  silks  that  were  ma- 
nufactured there  became  a  great  article  of  luxu- 
ry at  Rome,  and  the  wine  of  Cos  was  a  favour- 
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ite  beverage  with  the  richer  citizens.  Hippo- 
crates, the  father  of  medicine,  and  Apelles,  the 
matchless  master  of  his  art,  were  natives  of  Cos. 

CosA.  and  Cossa,  or  C6s.as,  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  \m.—Liv.  22,  c. 
n.—Cic.  9,  Att.  ^.—Cces.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

CossiEi,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  mountains  which  limit 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Media.  The  conquest  of  this  peo- 
ple by  Alexander  was  the  work  of  40  days. 

CossEA,  a  part  of  Persia.     Diod.  17. 

CosYRA,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melita.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  567. 

Cotes,  and  Cottes,  a  promontory  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

CoTHON,  a  small  island,  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  Avith  a  convenient  bay,  which  served 
for  a  dock-yard.  Servius  in  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v. 
431.— Dz^rf.  3. 

CoTTis  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Cragus,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  V.  645.— Horat.  1,  od.  21. 

Crambusa,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Cran.e,  a  sm.all  island  in  the  Sinus  Laconi- 
cus.  In  this  spot  the  Trojan  Paris  first  stopped 
with  Helen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  violated  faith. 
It  is  now  called  Marathonisi,  and  is  situate  but 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Horn.  II.  3,  442. 

Cranhi,  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of 
the  island  of  Cephallenia.  Its  ruins  manifest  its 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  call- 
ed Cyclopian.  When  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  their  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
on  the  restoration  of  Pylos  to  their  Spartan  op- 
pressors, the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  the 
Athenians  as  a" proper  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  those  unfortunate  exiles. 

Cranon,  and  Crannon,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipater 
and  Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alex- 
ander's death.    Liv.  26,  c.  10,  1.  42,  c.  64. 

Crater.  The  bay  between  the  Misenum 
and  Surentum  promontories,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  now  the  Chdf  of  Naples^  was  called, 
in  antiquity,  Crater,  Canipanus,  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus.  In  the  time  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
the  coast  was  so  thickly  lined  between  the  pro- 
montories, with  cities,  villas,  and  villages,  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
settlement,  or  rather  of  a  continued  city. 

CRATms,  I.  a  river  which,  rising  in  Arcadia, 
ran  across  the  whole  width  of  Achaia,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Corinth ia  Sinus,  at  the  toA^-n  of 

^gse,  nearly  opposite  the  Crissspan  bay. 

II.  Another,  now  Crati,  in  Lucania  and  the 
country  of  the  Brutii.  The  town  of  Thurii 
stood  upon  its  banks;  and  according  to  Swine- 
burne,  it  now  empties  into  the  Sybaris,  though 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  formerly 
south  of  that  river  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.  Its 
waters  were  believed  to  wh  iten  the  hair  of  those 
who  bathed  in  them.  This  river  derived  its 
name  from  the  Crathis  in  Greece.  Ovid.  Met. 
14.  V.  31.5.— Pflw.«:.  7,  c.  ^5.— Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

Cremera,  now  the  Valra,  a  small  river  of 
Tuscanv.  fall  in?  in^o  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the 
death  of  the  300Fabii,  who  were  killed  therein 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  277. 
Oind.  Fast.  2,  v.  205.— Juv.  2,  v.  155. 

Cremmyon,  and  Crommyon,  a  town  near  Co- 
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rinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  uncom- 
mon bigness.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  435. 

Cremni,  and  Cremna,  I.  a  place  at  which 
the  Romans  established  a  colony  in  Pisidia. — 
The  fortifications  in  part  remain,  upon  an  ele- 
vated point,  now  Kebrinaz. II.  A  commer- 
cial place  on  the  Palus  Masotis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  2. 

Cremona,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Addua  upon  the  Po.  In  this 
place,  and  at  Placentia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
olished  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  called  Italy  proper,  on  the  north  ;  and 
from  these  cities  they  expected  to  hold  in  check 
the  unmanageable  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
regions.  The  native  Gauls  were  only  succeed- 
ed in  this  important  post  by  the  Romans  one 
year  before  the  descent  of  Hannibal  upon  Italy. 
In  the  civil  wars  Cremona  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  republicans ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Caesar  Augustus  was  satisfied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  city.  After  a  period,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  im- 
portance and  opulence ;  but  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian  again  reduced  it,  and,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  "  destroyed  a  colony,  which, 
for  200  years,  had  flourished  and  prospered. — 
Uninjured  by  foreign  attacks,  it  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  war."  In  the  middle  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  republics  that  first 
asserted  their  liberty  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  German  emperors.  Liv.  21,  c.  56. —  Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  4  and  19. 

Crestonia.  a  district  of  Mygdonia  in  Thrace, 
in  which  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  remained 
after  their  gradual  disappearance  from  Greece 
and  the  bordering  countries.  This  region  alone 
was  reported  to  produce  lions  in  Europe ;  and 
here  the  camels  of  Xerxes  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  those  animals.  The  name  of  the 
principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crestone.  Some 
authors  write  for  Crestonia,  Grsestonia.  It  is 
now  Caradach.    Herodot.  5,  c.  5. 

Creta,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
south  of  the  ^gean.  It  "forms  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  faces 
Sicily,  while  the  eastern  faces  towards  Egj'pt ; 
on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare  Creti- 
cum ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea, 
which  interv^enes  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Cyrene."  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  circumference  of  this 
celebrated  island ;  Pliny  reports  it  at  270  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west ;  while  in  breadth 
it  nowhere  exceeds  50.  He  gives  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  539  miles.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  etymolog}^  of  its  name,  but  most  authors 
concur  in  assigning  it  to  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  accounts  of  mythology'.  Many,  however, 
derive  it "  by  a  syncope  or  abbreviation  from  the 
Curetes,  the  first  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Telchines,  were  priests  of  Cv- 
bele,  the  principal  goddess  of  this  land."  Till 
the  era  of  Minos,  Crete  was  supposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  barbarous 
race,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes ;  confounded 
by  many  theorists  with  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyli, 
and  Telchines,  concering  whose  origin  and 
character  even  poetry  and  mythologv  have  not 
invented  a  continuous  account.  The  age  of 
Minos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  ages  of  the  two 
monarchs  who  ruled  in  Crete  under  that  name, 
is  rnost  probably  to  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
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of  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  island, 
where  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  improve- 
ment of  Greece  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Dorians  early  established  them- 
selves in  Crete;  and  it  is  quile  possible,  that 
when  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
laws  of  Minos  into  Laconia,  it  was  only  meant 
at  first  that  he  introduced  from  Crete,  arid  from 
other  settlements,  the  institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  cities  of 
Crete  constituted  themselves  republics,  and 
were  generally  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  proved  under  the  more 
ancient  state  of  things.  "  The  chief  magistrates, 
called  Cosmi,  were  ten  in  number,  and  elected 
annually.  TheGerontes  constituted  the  council 
of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those  who 
were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Cosmus."  But  though  the  Cretan  are  supposed 
to  have  answered  as  a  model  for  the  Spartan 
laws,  there  was  this  material  difference  in  their 
constitution,  that  while  every  regulation  of  the 
Lacedcemonian  lawgiver  had  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  dignity  of  an  aristocracy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions,  called  those  of  Minos, 
was  essentially  democratic.  The  island  of 
Crete  underwent  fewer  political  vicissitudes 
than  the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, fall  under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after 
the  Mithridatic  war,  and  formed,  when  conque- 
red, a  part  of  the  government  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cyrenaica.  The  name  of  Hecatompolis,  which 
Homer  bestows  on  it,  was  deri\'ed,  as  the  word 
imports,  from  a  hundred  cities  contained  in  it,  of 
which  forty  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  Gnossus  was  the  capital,  and  the  early 
court  of  the  kings.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
was  more  the  subject  of  poetr}^  than  this  island, 
"  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;'  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  genealog}''  of  the  gods.  The  natives 
of  Crete,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  other  Greeks ;  and  the  Kmr-ra  Kn^-iara 
was  made  as  often  to  include  with  the  Cilicians 
and  Cappadocians,  the  people  of  Crete  a?  the 
citizens  of  the  voluptuous  Corinth.  Caiidia  is 
now  the  name  of  this  island.  Horat.  1,  od.  36, 
V.  10,  epod.  9.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  Epist. 
10,  V.  106.— F«Z.  Max.  7,  c.  e.—Strai.  10.— 
lAican.  3,  V.  184.— F?V^.  JEn.  3,  v.  104.— Mela, 
2,  c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c.  \^.—Cravi.' 

Cretictjm  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  intervened  between  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Cram. 

Creusa,  or  Creusis,  a  port  of  Bopotia.  the 
harbour  of  ThespitB,  on  the  confines  of  the  Me- 
garean  territory.  Its  position  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Livadostro.     Crow. 

Crtmisa,  a  promontorv,  river,  and  toA\Ti,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Brutian  territory,  now 
called  respectively  Capo  delV  Alice,  Fivvievica, 
now  Cird.  The  city  of  Crimisa  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes.  alterthe  siege 
of  Troy.  At  a  much  later  period  Crimisa  is 
supposed  tohave  changedits  name  to  Paiernum. 
Cram.—Strah.  6,  254. 

Crissa,  a  toT\Ti  of  Phocis,  near  Parnassus, 

above  Cirrha.     It  was  especially  famous  for  the 

celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in  its  plain. 

The  malpractices  of  the  Crissaeans  induced  the 
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Amphictyons  to  destroy  their  town  in  the  Cris- 
saean  or  Sacred  war.  Sir  W.  Gell  points  out 
the  ruins  of  Crissa  near  an  old  church,  situated 
on  the  spot  siill  called  Crisso.  Cram. — Sbrab. 
Q,^\Q.—Paiis.—Phoc.  37. 

CRISS.EUS  SINUS,  a  part  of  the  Corinthiacus 
Sinus,  whicii  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Crissa.  The  western  shore  of  this  bay  belong- 
ed to  the  Locrians,  the  eastern  to  the  Phocians. 
Strabo  sometimes  appears  to  have  applied  the 
name  of  this  particular  bay  to  the  whole  Corin- 
thiacus Sinus.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 
Cram. — Strab.  8.—  Tkuc.  1,  107. 

Criu-Metopon  promontorium,  now  Cape 
Crio,  the  south-western  extremity  of  Crete,  125 
miles  distant  from  Phycus,  a  promontory  of  Cy- 

renaica.     Cram. Or  the  Ram's  Forehead, 

a  promontory  running  far  into  the  Euxine, 
which  terminates  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Turks  Karadje-bourmi,  or  the 
Black  Nose.     D'Anville. 

Crocius  Campus,  an  extensive  plain  in  Thes- 
saly,  watered  by  the  Amphrysus;  doubtless 
the  tract  to  which  Apollonius  gives  the  appella- 
tion of  Athamantius.      Cram. — Argon.  2,  513. 

Crogodilofolis,  a  name  of  Arsinoe,  near 
lake  Moeris.      Vid.  Arsinoe. 

Ckommyon,  a  place  in  the  Saronic  gulf  in 
Corinthia,  from  whose  capital  it  was  120  stadia 
distant.  It  was  near  the  Megarean  frontier, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  by  Theseus.     Cram. — Pint. 

CROum,  and  Cromi,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  district  Cromites.  A 
place  of  strength,  according  to  Xenophon .  Now 
probably  Crano.     Cram. — Hell.  7,  4,  21. 

Cronius  mons,  or  the  hill  of  Saturn,  a  mount 
of  Elis,  on  the  summit  of  which,  priests,  called 
Basilae,  otFered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year 
at  the  vernal  equinox.     Cram. 

Croto,  "now  Crotone,  on  the  little  river 
iEsarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  states  of  Magna  Groecia.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Myscellus.  an  Achaean  lead- 
er soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a 
party  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  715 
A.  C.  According  to  some  traditions,  however, 
the  origin  of  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  and 
it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Cro- 
ton.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
most  distinguished  followers  in  this  city  toge- 
ther with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which  it  ac- 
complished, the  exploits  of'Milo  and  several 
other  Crotoniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  raise  its  fame. 
Its  climate  also  was'proverbially  excellent.  This 
town  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  the  birth-place  of  Democedes,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
physician  in  Greece."  From  the  time  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto  began  to  languish, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxury 
exhibited  by  its  inhabitants.  "  As  a  proof  of 
the  remarkable  change  which  took  place  in  tlie 
warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on 
their  being  subsequently  engasfed  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  armv  of  130,000  Croto- 
niatsewere  routed  by  10,000  of  the  enemv  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Dionysius  the  Elder 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  did  not 
long  retain.  When  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Croto  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on 


both  sides  of  the  river,  and  its  walls  embracing 
a  circumference  of  12  miles.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  its  war  with  that  king  proved  so 
ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  its 
extent  became  deserted."  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae  it  surrendered  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Lo- 
cri.     Cramer. — Strab.  6. — Diod.  Sic  4^  24. 

Crustumerium,  or  Crustumium,  a  colony  of 
Alba,  situated  near  the  Tiber  above  Fidense,  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus. 
From  this  city,  the  ridge  of  which  mons  Sacer 
formed  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  called  Crus- 
tumini  Colles  ;  since  Varro.speakmg  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  Secessio  Crusiumina.  The  tribe  called  Crus- 
tumina  evidently  owed  its  name  to  this  city.  Its 
site  is  now  probably  occupied  by  Marcigliana 
Vecchio.  Cram. — Dion.  Hal.  2,  53. — Li^K  1, 
38;  42,  34. 

Crustumius,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  from 
the  Appenines  into  the  Adriatic,  between  Ari- 
minium  and  Pisaurum.     It  is  now  Conca. 

Crypta,  a  passage  through  mount  Pansily- 
pus.     Vid.  Pansilypus. 

Ctemene,  or  Ctimene,  a  town  of  Thessaly 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Dolopians.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  ceded  by  Peleus,  the  father  of 
Achilles,  to  Phoenix,  probably  the  Cymine  of 
Livy.  The  name  of  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  site.     Cram. — Apoll.  Argon.  1,  67. 

Ctenos,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Taurica. 

Ctesiphon,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  not  far 
from  Seleucis,  built  by  the  Parthian  monarchs 
with  the  view  of  depopulating  Babylon.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  ancient  siteofCoche.  It 
was  first  built  by  Vardanes,  and  afterwards 
beautified  and  walled  by  Pacorus,  Avho  made  it 
a  royal  residence.  It  was  several  times  assault- 
ed by  the  Roman  emperors,  generally  without 
success ;  and,  amongst  others,  by  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, who  perished  there.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ctesiphon  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
still  more  ancient  citv,  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  {Gen.  10,  10.)  The  sites  of  Coche  and 
Ctesiphon  are  now  called  al-Modain,  ox  the  Two 
Cities ;  and  in  this  last  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edi- 
fice are  called  Takt-Kesra,  or  the  throne  ofKJtos- 
roes.     D'Anville. — Heyl.  Cosin. — Roaeumi'dler. 

Cucusus,  a  town  of  C^ppadocia,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province,  now  Cocson.  It 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  gloomy  place 
of  exile  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.     D'Aiiville. 

CuLARO,  a  town  of  the  Allobroge«?  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now  Gre- 
noble.    Cic.  ep. 

CuMA,  Cvmm,  and  Cyme,  I.  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  -■Eolic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  situated  on  a  bay  called  Cumaeus  Sinu'?, 
and  is  now  Nemourt.  This  city  was  the  birth- 
place of  Ephorus,  and  the  residence  of  the  Si- 
bylla Cumnna,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Si- 
bvUa  Cumaea  of  Cumae  in  Italv.     DWnville. — 

Heyl.  Cosm. II.  Another  city  of  the  same 

name,  in  Campania,  situated  on  a  rockv  hill 
washed  by  the  sea,  near  the  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  Misenum  Promontorium,  and 
not  far  from  the  Avernian  and  Lucrine  lakes. 
"  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Cumas  was  found- 
ed at  a  very  early  period  by  some  Greeks  of  Eu- 
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boea,  under  the  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  Cumoe 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis.  The  Latin  poets, 
with  Virgil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cumae 
by  the  title  of  the  Euboic  city.  The  period  at 
which  Cumae  was  founded  is  stated  in  the  Chro- 
nology of  Eusebius  to  have  been  about  1050 
A.  C.  that  is,  a  few  3'ears  before  the  great  mi- 
gration of  the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor."  In 
the  228th  year  of  Rome  the  Cumaeans, compel- 
led the  Etruscans,  who  sought  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  south,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  their 
city-  and  twenty  years  later,  Aristodemus,  the 
Cum^an  leader,  defeated  and  slew  Aruns,  the 
son  of  the  Etruscan  Porcenna.  Shortly  after, 
Aristodemus  usurped  the  chief  command  in  his 
native  city,  and  held  it  15  years,  till  deposed 
and  slain.  Tarquinius  Superbus  died  at  Cumae 
A.  U.  C.  259.  "  Here  was  the  cavern  of  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo :  it  consisted  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  siege 
which  the  fortress  of  Cumae,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Nar- 
ses5  that  general,  by  undermining  the  cavern, 
caused  the  citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and 
thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  ruins  of  Cumae  still  bear  the  ancient  name, 
and  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
v.^as  built."  Cram.—Strab.  5,  243.—  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  2,  4:2.—Liv.  2,  21,  34 ;  4,  44;  8, 14 ;  23,  31,  37. 

CuMANUs  siisrus,  a  name  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, otherwise  called  Crater  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus, 

CuNAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  from 
Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  Mnemon  probably  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  place,  "  immediately 
preceding  a  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
in  the  march  of  Julian,  is  called  Macepracta, 
after  the  Syriac  Maifarckin,  denoting  a  deriva- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  canal."  D'Anville. — 
Plut.  in  Artax. — Ctesias. 

Cttneus,  "  the  wedge,"  a  name  given  to  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Lusitania.  It  is 
now  Algarve^fTom.  Garb,  the  Arabic  for  "  west." 
D'Anville. 

CtJPRA  Maritima,  I.  a  town  of  Picenum  on 
the  coast;  according  to  Strabo,  an  establishment 
of  the  Etruscans,  who  worshipped  Juno  under 

the  name  of  Cupra. IL  Montana,  another 

town  of  Picenum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^sis, 
called  Montana  from  its  situation  on  the  moun- 
tains.    Cram. 

Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Via 
Salaria,  "  celebrated  as  having  communicated 
the  name  of  Gluirites  to  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
tinguished also  as  having  given  birth  to  Numa 
Pompilius.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
site  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cures. — Cluverius 
places  it  at  Veacovio  di  Sahina,  about  25  miles 
from  Rome.  The  opinion  of  Holstenius  ought, 
however,  to  be  preferred ;  he  fixes  it  at  Correse. 
a  little  town  with  a  river  of  the  same  name." 
Cram.—Strah.  5,  228.— Farr.—.Ew.  6,  811:  8, 
637. 

CuRETEs.     Vid.  jEtolia,  and  Part  III. 

CuRETis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  Curetes.    Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  136. 

Curia.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Curias,  a  promontory   which   divides  the 


southern  shore  of  Cyprus  into  two  parts.  It  is 
now  called  Gavata,  or  delta  Gatte.    D'Anville. 

CuRiosoLiTiE,  a  people  of  Armorica,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  Ambibari 
and  Rhedones ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Ve- 
neti ;  on  the  vvest  by  that  of  the  Osismii  and 
Lemovices;  on  the  north  by  the  ocean.  Their 
district  is  now  the  Deparbueid-des-Cotes-diir 
Nord.  Lem.—  Cas.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  11. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  probably  now 
Piscopia.     D'Anville. 

CuTiLi^,  an  aboriginal  town  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  to  the  east  of  Reate,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  "  It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake, 
now  Pozzo  Ratigiia.no,  and  the  floating  island 
on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Umbilicus,  or  cen- 
tre of  Italy.  Cutiliae  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for 
its  mineral  Avaters,  which  were  accounted  salu- 
tary for  many  disorders :  they  failed,  however, 
in  their  effect  upon  Vespasian,  who  died  here." 
Cram.— Dion.  Hal.  1,  14;  2,  49.— PZm.  2,  95. 
—  Varr.  ap  Plin.  3,  12. 

Cyane^e,  now  the  Pavonare,  two  rugged  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about 
20  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  is  only  a  space  of  20 
furlongs  between  them.  The  weaves  of  the  sea. 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
violent  noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  the  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  ap- 
pearing, like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer 
when  navigators  approached  them.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Symplegades  and  Planetce. 
Their  true  situation  and  form  was  first  explored 
and  ascertained  by  the  Argonauts.  Plin.  6,  c. 
\%—Herodot.  4,  c.  Qb.—ApoUon.  2,  v.  317  and 
&m.—Ijiicoph.  l2S5.—Strab.  1  and  3.—3Ma,  2, 
c.  l.—  6vid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

Cyclades,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  Mgean  Sea  that  surrounded  Delos  as  with 
a  circle;  whence  the  name  (kuk-Xo?,  circulvs.) 
"  Strabo  writes  that  the  Cyclades  were  at  first 
only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from 
Artemidorus,  where  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos, 
Melos,  Siphnos.Cirnolos,  Prepesinthos  Olearos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros, 
and  Gyaros  ;  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
self was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its  being  a 
mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos." 
Thera,  Anaphe,  and  Ast^'^jalaea  are  by  some  as- 
signed to  the  Cyclades,  by  others  to  the  Spo- 
rades.  "  It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians, 
that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Carians,  nnd  Leleges,  whose  pi- 
ratical habits  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered 
and  finally  extirpated  b^'  Minos.  These  islands 
were  subsequently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  the  Persians; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they  became  de- 
pendent on  Athens."  Cram. — Sfrab.  10. — 
Plin.  4,  12.—  Thucyd.  1,  4,  and  9i.—Herodot. 
1,  171 ;  5,  28. 

Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicianear  Tarsus,  where 
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Alexander  bathed  when  covered  with  sweat. 
The  consequences  proved  ahnost  fatal  to  the 
monarch.  The  Cydnus  rose  in  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  below  Tar- 
sus, forming  by  its  expansion  the  port  of  that 
cit}^  According  to  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnus  is 
now  called  Meribafa  or  Sinduos  ;  at  least  he 
thus  styles  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
fixes  the  ruins  of  Tarsus.  Facciolati  gives  the 
modern  name  as  Carasu.  D'Anville. — Chaus- 
sard. — Curt.  3,  c.  4. — Justin.  11,  c.  8. 

Cydonia,  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Crete,  probably  founded  by  the 
Cydones  of  Homer,  whom  Strabo  considered  as 
indigenous.  But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  origin 
to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having  been  exiled 
by  Polycrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  the)'  had 
expelled  the  Zacynthians.  Six  years  afterwards, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment by  the  ^ginetce  and  Cretans,  and  reduc- 
ed to  captivity ;  the  town  then  probably  revert- 
ed to  its  ancient  possessors,  the  Cydonians.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Gortjmians,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  an  Athenian  squadron.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossians. 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phaleecus,  the  Phocian 
general,  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  troops,  during  the  siege.  The  ruins 
of  this  ancient  cit}'-  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of 
Jerartii.'^  Cram. — Herodot.  3,  59. —  Thucyd.  2, 
85.— Liv.  37,  60. 

Cyllenk,  I.  "  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrat- 
ed mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  rises  between 
St}Tnphalus  and  Pheneus,  on  the  borders  of 
Achaia.  It  was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyl- 
len,  the  son  of  Elatus,  and  was,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  birth-place  of  Mercur}',  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  summit.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  some  ancient  geographers  at  20  stadia, 
by  others  at  15.  The  modern  name  is  Zyria.  A 
neighbouring  moimtain  was  called  Chelydonea, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mercury  having  found 
there  the  tortoise  shell  from  v.'hich  he  constnict- 

ed  the  lyre."     Cram. — Pavs.—Strab.  8. II. 

The  haven  of  Elis,  was  situated  120  stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus. 
Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo  in  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  not,  however,  correct  in  af- 
finning  that  Cyllene  looked  towards  Sicily ;  for 
in  that  case  it  "must  have  stood  on  the  western, 
instead  of  the  northern,  coast  of  Elis  :  whereas 
all  accounts  concur  m  fixing  its  site  between 
the  two  promontories  of  Aruxas  and  Chelonatas, 
on  the  shore  facing  the  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, only  meant  that  this  was  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  those  who  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Sicilv  and  Italv.  He  also  informs 
us,  that  at  an  early  period  Cvllene  was  the  em- 
porium to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants 
of  iEgina  ;  and  elsewhere  states  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  an  Arcadian  chief.  Dionysius 
Perigetes  indeed  affirms  that  it  was  the  port 
from  which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their  expedi- 
tions into  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Cyllen'^  hnve  ge- 
nerally been  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  Chia- 
renza,  once  a  flourishing  town  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Venetians,  to  the  south-east  of 
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cape  Tornese.  But  the  distance  between  this 
place  and  Palaiopoli  or  Elis,  does  not  agree  with 
that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being 
considerably  more  than  120  stadia  according  to 
the  best  modern  maps.  Cram. — Strab.  8  — 
Pans.  El.  2,  26.  Arc.  5.— Dion.  Per.  347. 

Cyma,  or  Cyme.     Vid  Cuma:. 

CYN.ETHA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
among  the  mountains.  It  had  been  united  to 
the  Achaean  league,  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
-^tolians  in  the  Social  War,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred  without  distinction.  "  Pol)-bius  ob- 
serves that  the  calamity  which  thus  overwhelm- 
ed the  Cynaethians,  was  considered  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception 
to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in 
general,  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  sociable  people.  Poly bi us  accounts  for  this 
moral  phenomenon  from  "the  neglect  into  which 
music  had  fallen  among  the  Cyneethians.  The 
historian  adds,  that  such  was  the  abhorrence 
produced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cjmaethians,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which 
took  place  among  them,  many  of  the  towns  re- 
fused to  admit  their  deputies,  and  the  Manti- 
neans,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  through 
their  city,  thought  it  necessarv^  to  perform  lus- 
tral  rites  and  expiatory  sacrifices  in  ever)' part 
of  their  territory.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alj'-ssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  were  said  to  cure  h)'drophobia. 
Cynsetha  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modern  tovm  of  Calabryta." 

Cynesii,  and  CvNETiE,  a  nation  of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  33. 

Cynosarges,  aplace  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens. 
Vid.  Athena;. 

Cynoscephal.^,  I.  hills  of  Thessaly,  forming 
part  of  the  range  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Pliarsalia  from  that  of  Larissa.  These  hills  were 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  celebrated  conflicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherge,  was  defeated 
here  by  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  general,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  engagement.  And  here  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  T.  Gluinctius  Fla- 
minius.  Gillies. —  Cram. — Strab.  9,  441. — Liv. 
33,  6. II.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ThespifE,  taken  by  the  Spartans 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     Cram. 

Cynoscephali,  a  people  in  India,  who  have 
the  heads  of  dogs  according  to  certain  tradi- 
tions.    PU71.  7,  2. 

Cyxthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  now  Cinthia. 
Apollo  was  surnamed  Cyntkius,  and  Diana 
Cynthia,  as  they  were  born  on  the  mountain, 
v.'hich  was  sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 
—  Ovid.  G,  Met.  V.  304.  Fast.  3,  v.  346. 

Cyxuria,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
and  Laconia,  on  the  Argolicus  Sinus.  "  Its  in- 
habitants were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
genous by  Herodotus,  but  belonging  probably  to 
the  Leleges  or  the  Pela.sgi."  The  possession  of 
this  district  caused  continual  hostilities  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Thvren  was  the 
principal  toAvn  of  Cynuria.  Vid.  TViyrea.  Cram. 
—Herodot.  8,  73. 

Cynus,  "  At  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from 
Daphnus,  and  opposite  to  CEdepsus,  a  town  of 
Euboea.  was  Cynus,  the  principal  maritime  city 
of  the  Opuntian  Locri.    According  to  ancient 
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traditions,  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha ;  that  princess  was  even 
said  to  have  been  interred  there."  The  city 
was  taken  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
Macedonian  war.  Cram. — Strab.  9,  425. — 
Liv.  28,  6. 

Cyprus,  an  island  iii  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Aulon  Cilicius, 
and  west  of  Syria,  from  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  it  was  severed  by  the  action  of  ihe  sea. 
No  place  in  antiquity  was  known  by  a  greater 
number  of  names  than  this  island,  many  of 
them  of  a  less  disputed  origin  than  that  by 
which  it  was  most  generally  known,  and  whicii 
prevailed  over  all  the  rest.  The  opinion  adopt- 
ed byD'Anville  is  generally  received,and  leaves 
the  etymology  as  open  to  useless  discussion  as 
before,  ^'  It  is  thought  that  its  mines  of  copper 
caused  it  to  be  called  Kupros,  or  rather  that  this 
metal  owes  the  name  which  distinguishes  it  to 
that  of  the  island.  Its  other  names  are  thus  re- 
corded and  accoimted  for  by  the  old  antiquary 
and  chorographer,  Heylin.  C\^rus,  "  called  at 
first  Cethinia,  from  Ketim,  the  son  of  Javan, 
who  first  planted  it ;  2.  Cerastis,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  promontories,  thrusting  like  horns  into 
the  sea;  3.  Amathusia;  4.  Paphia;  5.  Sala- 
mina,  from  its  principal  towns;  6.  Macaria, 
from  its  fruitfulness  and  felicities  ;  7.  Asperia, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  soil ;  8.  Collinia,  from 
the  frequency  of  hills  and  mountains  ;  9.  ^ro- 
sa,  from  the  mines  of  brass  which  abound  there- 
in ;  and,  finally,  all  those  forgotten  or  laid  by,  it 
settled  at  last  in  the  name  of  Cyprus.  Nor  is  it 
more  strange  that  C}^rus  should  be  so  called  by 
the  Grecians  from  its  abundance  of  cypress 
trees,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  this 
island,  thaji  that  the  same  Greeks  should  give 
unto  the  neighbouring  island  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  from  its  great  plenty  of  roses."  The 
Phoenicians  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
prus, the  Greek  settlement  being  effected  later, 
and  not  before  the  termination  of  the  Trojan 
war.  A  separate  government  was  generally 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities,  but 
the  larger  CELStem  empires  early  exercised  the 
power  of  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  whole. 
The  Persians  organized  nine  principalities. 
From  their  hands  it  passed  into  those  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  contest  of  his  successors  settled 
it  on  Ptolemy,  and  united  it  to  the  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remained  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  unwieldy  empire.  During  the 
crusades,  the  king  of  England,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  the 
knights  templars,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lu- 
signan,  the  titular  monarch  of  Jerusalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  year  1191,  and,  imtil 
1570,  it  remained  an  independent  state  with 
some  interval  of  subjection  to  Venice.  About 
that  year,  however,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks, 
and  has  continued  in  their  possession  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  ancient  towns  of  note  were  Sa- 
lamis,  the  principal ;  Citium,  the  birth-place  of 
Zeno ;  Amathus,  sacred  to  Venus ;  Paphos, 
Ledra,  now  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isle ;  Idalium,  the  groves  of  which 
are  celebrated  in  poetry : 


'  fotum  grevno  dea  tollit  in  alios 

Idalice  lucos :  ubi  moUis  amaricus  ilium 
Floribus  et  dulci  adspirans  compleciUur  umbra.' 

"  The  ancients,"  says  Malle-Brun,  "  extol 
the  fertdily  oi  this  island;  the  moderns  entertain 
nearly  the  same  opinion  of  it.  'I'he  most  valua- 
ble production  al  present  is  cotton ;  w  e  also  send 
thither  for  turpentine,  building  timber,  oranges, 
and  most  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  Ihe  inhabitants 
ot  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men  ;  the  women, 
by  the  vivacity  oi  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  de- 
clare how  faitliful  they  are  still  to  the  worship  of 
Venus.  This  island  anciently  had  perhaps  a 
million  of  inhabitants  ;  it  has  now  only  &3,0UO." 
The  rivers  of  Cyprus  were  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  frequently  dry  during  the  warmer 
months.  The  principal,  however,  were  the  Ly- 
cus  and  the  Lapithus,  running  from  Mount 
Olympus,  now  Santa  Grace,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  island  of  w- hich  it  occupies  almost  the 
centre.  It  has  been  celebrated  lor  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  surnamed  Cypris,  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  to  whose  service  many 
places  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its 
length,  according  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia. 
There  were  three  celebrated  temples  there,  two 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  Strab. 
Ib.—Ptol.  5,  c.  U.—Flor.  3,  c.  9. — Justin.  18, 
c.  b.—Plin.  12,  c.  24,  1.  33,  c.  5,  1.  36,  c.  26.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Cyrenaica,  a  part  of  Africa,  north  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marmarica, 
and  on  the  west  by  Africa  Propria,  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.  The  name  of  Cyrenaica  is  deri- 
ved from  its  principal  city  Cyrene;  though  Pli- 
ny and  some  others  call  it  Pentapolis,  from  its 
five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Barce,  Darnis, 
and  Berenice.  Gillies,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
has  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Greek  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival 
the  habitation  of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at 
all.  "  The  African  Geeeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  jEgean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Du- 
ring the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what 
precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  Sinus  Syrticus  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  principal  city  Cyrene,  and 
which  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca.  De- 
scended from  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Cyrene- 
ans  naturally  preserved  the  regal  form  of  go- 
vernment. "Under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated, 
and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing.  Six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  they  received 
a  considerable  accession  of  population  from  the 
mother  country.  Emboldened  by  this  reinforce- 
ment, they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Libyans 
and  seized  on  their  possessions.  The  injured 
craved  assistance  from  Apries,  king  of  Eg)'pt. 
a  confederacy  was  thus  formed,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  incursions  and  to  chastise  the  auda- 
city of  the  European  invaders.  But  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  Greeks  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  Africa  ;  nor 
did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  Eg^•pt  till  Egj'pt 
itself  had  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies." 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cyrenaica  was  in- 
I  corporated,  together  with  the  island  of  Crete, 
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into  one  province,  but  they  were  afterwards  se- 
parated, and  Cyrenaica  constituted  a  province 
apart.  A  fit  conclusion  to  liiis  brief  review  of 
its  ancient  state  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
its  present  condition  by  Malte-Brun.  "  The 
country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  conies  in  our 
way  on  leaving  Egypt.  Some  call  it  a  desert, 
and  the  interior  country  merits  that  name;  oth- 
ers call  it  a  kingdom,  an  appellation  founded 
on  the  existence  of  this  coiuiiry  as  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coast  of  Barca,  once 
famed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
cultivated ;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  security  to 
their  labours.  The  sovereignty  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Deme, 
a  town  surrounded  with  gardens  and  watered 
by  refreshing  rivulets ;  his  subjects  may  amount 
to  30,000  tents  or  families.  The  other  lives  at 
Bengazi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolera- 
ble harbour  in  a  fertile  territory.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli,  appoints  these  governors.  Among  the 
magnificent  ruius  of  Cyrene,  the  limpid  spring 
still  flows  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadly 
mutilated  statues  and  falling  colonnades.  Tolo- 
meta.  or  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Bar- 
ca, preserves  its  ancient  walls.  This  coast  seems 
to  hold  out  an  invitation  to  European  colonies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  government  or 
people.  A  colony  established  here  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  an- 
cients surnamed  the  hills  of  the  Graces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides."  D'Anville,  corrob- 
orated by  modern  travellers,  informs  us  that  the 
cities  from  which  the  Cyrenaica  received  the 
name  Pentapolis  are  still  extant  in  Tolometa, 
Barca,  Derne,  and  Bernie,  or  Bengazi ,-  while 
Teuchira,  which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Ar- 
sinoe,  "  is  found  in  its  primitive  denomination 
on  the  same  shore."    3Ma,  1,  8. — Herod.  4,  19. 

Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ten  from 
Apollonia,  which  served  as  its  port,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Marmarica.  The  Cyreneans  became 
"  so  expert,"  says  Heylin,  "  in  the  management 
of  the  chariot,'  that  they  could  driv^e  it  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  always  keep  their  wheels 
in  the  self-same  track."  Cyrene  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes,  of  Calliraachus,  "  and  of 
that  Joseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  carry 
our  Saviour's  cross."  Vid.  Part  III.  Herodot. 
3  and  i.—Paus.  10,  c.  Vi.—Strab.  11.— Mela, 
1,  c.  S.—Plin.  5,  c.  b.— Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  70. 

Cyropolis,  a  city  built  by  Cyrus,  was  situa- 
ted on  the  river  laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  D'An- 
ville calls  it  Cyreschata.  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  last  city  in  the  north  of  the  Persian 
empire.     Chaussard. 

Cyrrhestica,  a  district  of  Syria,  so  termed 
from  Cyrrhus,  its  chief  touTi,  which  was  situa- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Beria, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Corns. 
D'Anville. 

Cyrrhus.  Thucydides  (2,  100,)  calls  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  near  Pella,  men- 
tioned in  Ptolemy's  list  of  Emathian  towns  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrius.  Palao  Castro,  about 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pella,  is  very  likely 
the  site  of  ancient  Cyrrhus.  This  city  proba- 
bly gave  name  to  the  Syrian  city.  Cram. 
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Cyrus,  a  large  river  of  Iberia,  which,  rising 
in  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Armenia, 
pursues,  for  some  time,  a  north-easteily  course. 
At  length,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Iberia,  and  forming  part  of  the  bounda- 
ry between  that  country  and  Albania,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  two 
mouths.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is 
Kur.     D^Anville. 

Cyta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  situated  on  the 
river  Rtieon,  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  Medea;  hence  the  term  Cytseis  applied  to 
her  by  Propertius,  and  Cytaea  Terra  for  Col- 
chis.    Val.  Flac. 

Cythera,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, lying  off"  the  southern  coast  of  La- 
conia,  about  5  miles  from  the  promontory  of 
Malea. — It  was  once  called  Porphyris,  either 
from  the  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores,  or  the 
marble  in  which  it  abounded.  Cythera,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This  isl- 
and was  governed  by  an  annual  magistrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodices,  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  on 
whom  it  was  dependant.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  island,  as 
it  afforded  to  the  Lacedaemonians  safe  harbours 
for  their  fleets,  and  to  an  enemy  great  facilities 
in  prosecuting  a  war  against  Laconia ;  so  much 
so,  that  Chilon,  the  Lacedaemonian  sage,  declar- 
ed it  would  be  well  for  Sparta  if  that  island 
were  sunk  in  the  deep.  After  circumstances 
proved  these  apprehensions  not  unfounded  ;  Ni- 
cias,  with  an  Athenian  force,  seized  upon  this 
place  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  Spartans,  "  by  landing  on  the  coast, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cutting  off  detach- 
ments." The  island  was  restored  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  but 
was  again  taken  by  Conon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  off  Cnidus.  Hither  Venus  is 
said  to  have  been  wafted  in  a  sea-shell,  after  her 
fabled  birth  from  the  ocean ;  whence  her  sur- 
name Cytherea.  There  was  a  temple  sacred  to 
Venus  Urania  in  this  place,  the  most  ancient 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Greeks.  In  this  temple 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  complete  ar- 
mour. Its  principal  town  was  Cythera,  situat- 
ed opposite  Malea,  about  ten  stadia  from  the 
sea,  which  had  a  harbour  called  Scandea.  Pau- 
san. — Lacon.  23.  Phcenicus  is  another  har- 
bour of  this  island,  probably  the  modern  Ante- 
mono  or  San  Nicholo.  Platanistus  its  chief 
promontory,  is  now  Cape  Spati. — Cram. — Heyl. 
Cosm.—  Odyss.  1.  80.— Herod.  7,  285. —  Thiic. 
4,  53  and  55;  5,  18.— Diod.  Sic.  15,  442. 

Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between 
Ceos  and  Seriphos,  now  called  Tkermia.  Here 
the  pretender  Nero  is  said  first  to  have  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Dry- 
opes  ;  hence  the  name  Dryopis  applied  to  the 
island     Cram. — Herod.  8,  46. 

Cytinedm,  one  of  the  four  cities  which  gave 
the  name  Tetrapolis  to  Doris.  Strab.  9.— 
Thnc.  1, 107. 

Cytorus,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  situated  west  of  the  promontory  of  Ca- 
rarabis.  Strabo  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians  and  the  port  of  Sinope.  It  was  built 
by  Cytorus,  son  of  Phryxus.  The  mountain 
abounded  in  boxwood  of  a  peculiar  quality. 
The  modern  name  is  Kudros  or  Kitros.  Mela, 
1,  19. —Strab.  11.— Virg.  Gear.  2,  247. 
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Cyzicus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Propontis,  con- 
nected to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges  built  by 
Alexander.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Milesians,  and  soon  rose  to  such  splendour 
as  to  be  sL3''led  by  Floras  the  "  Rome  of  Asia." 
It  was  adorned  with  many  splendid  edifices, 
among  which  was  a  magnificent  temple,  "  the 
pillars  whereof  bemg  4  cubits  thick  and  50  cu- 
bits high,  were  each  of  one  entire  stone  only ; 
^  the  whole  fabric  all  of  polished  marble,  every 
stone  joined  unto  the  other  with  a  line  of  gold." 
Heyl.  Cosm.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  captured  off  this  place  by  Alcibiades,  A. 
C.  411.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
though  he  "  lost  before  it,  by  sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  no  fewer  than  30,000  men,  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt."  In  later  times  this  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Helles- 
pont. The  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land  has  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub- 
bish, and  the  city  itself  was  finally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. "  Cyzicus  is  the  name  still  ap- 
plied to  the  ruins,  which,  in  the  words  of  Hey- 
lin,  are  daily  made  more  ruinous  by  the  stones 
and  marbles  being  transported  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  this  city  gave  rise  to 
two  proverbs  of  different  characters :  from  their 
effeminacy  and  timidity  arose  Tinctura  Cyze- 
nica ;  and  from  the  beauty  of  their  coins,  Kvi,L- 
KrjvoL  araTTipes.  Heyl.  Cosm. — D^Anville.  It  has 
two  excellent  harbours,  called  Panormus  and 
Chytus.     Flor.  3,  b.—Plin.  5,  d2.—Diod.  18. 

D. 

Dam,  and  Dah.e,  a  Scythian  people,  dw^ell- 
ing  south  of  the  Ochus  in  Hyrcania.  Noma- 
dic in  their  character,  the  Dahae,  under  various 
names,  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  sometimes  spread 
themselves  to  a  great  distance  from  their  proper 
settlements.  The  principal  branches  were  the 
Xanti,  the  Pissuri,  andtheParniorAparni.  The 
best  authorities  confine  this  people  within  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ochus,  though  Arrian  places 
them  on  the  laxartes,  which  he  took  for  the  Ta- 
nais.     Their  country  is  now  the  Dahestan. 

Dacia,  the  extensive  country  reaching  from 
the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  was  called  Ister,to  the  Tibiscus, 
and  having  on  its  northern  line  Sarmatia  {Po- 
land) and  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Getae 
and  Daci,  of  Scythian  origin.  The  form.er  name 
prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  among  t"he  Greeks, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romans.  During  the 
years  of  the  republic,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
establishment  of  the  empire,  their  territory,  se- 
parated by  the  Danube  from  that  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Roman  supremacy,  offered  little 
■  attraction  to  the  imperial  or  consular  leaders; 
and  the  Danube,  while  it  bounded  the  Roman 
ambition  on  the  north,  seemed  to  offer  a  barrier 
beyond  which  this  formidable  name  should  in- 
spire no  terror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  their 
barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  country 
which  prevailed  among  the  civilized  people  of 
Italy,  no  longer  availed  them,  and  attempts  were 
ma^e  upon  their  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
empire.  This  reign  includes  the  history,  there- 
fore, of  the  principal  war  with  the  Dacians ;  of 


the  obstinate  resistance  offered  by  their  king 
Decebalus  to  the  attacks  of  the  emperor ;  of  his 
subjugation;  and  of  the  reduction  of  Dacia  to 
the  condition  of  a  province.  In  these  wars  was 
erected  that  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
near  the  town  of  Zernes,  which  the  jealousy  or 
the  fear  of  the  successor  of  1  rajan  destroyed, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  moderns.  After  this  conquest  the 
term  of  Dacia  assumed  its  greatest  latitude; 
and  the  vanity  of  the  conqueror  was  pleased  to 
fix  his  name  to  a  province  that  carried  the  limits 
of  his  empire  beyond  the  researches  of  authen- 
tic geography.  The  colonies  then  planted  by 
order  of  this  aspiring  prince,  are  supposed,  by 
mingling  wdth  the  tormer  inhabitants,  to  have 
generated  that  peculiar  dialect  called  Daco-La- 
tin,  of  which  some  traces  remain  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Wallachians.  If  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try added  splendour  to  the  Roman  name,  the 
maintenance  of  its  borders  against  the  barba- 
rians, who,  in  these  days  began  to  encroach  on 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  was  found  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  useless  and  im- 
possible, the  moderation  of  Aurelian  conse- 
quently induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advan- 
tage of  a  nominal  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
he  could  not  exercise  an  actual  government ; 
and  removing  the  population  of  Dacia,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
he  gave  his  own  name  to  that  part  of  Mcesia 
which  lay  eastward  from  the  Margus,  and  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calling  it 
Dacia  Aureliani.  Of  this  province,  the  part  that 
bordered  on  the  river  was  called  Dacia  Ripen- 
sis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Macedonia 
received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  its  greatest 
extent  Dacia  comprehended  the  modern  coun- 
tries of  Hungary  east  of  the  Teiss,  Transylva- 
nia, with  the  Bannat,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia : 
its  capital  being  Sarmizegethusa,  the  residence 
of  king  Decebalus.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
province  by  Trajan,  this  city  assumed  his  name 
in  that  of  XJlpia  Trajana.  The  western  part  of 
Dacia  was  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  men, 
who,  coming  from  Sarmatia,  fixed  themselves 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  on  one 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannonia  on  the  other. 
These  were  the  Ja  zyges  Metanastse.  Aurelian's 
Dacia  included  chiefly  a  part  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  The  people  inhabiting  this  region  were 
called  Gelse  and  Daci,  generally  considered, 
having  been  different  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal situation,  in  the  country  which  they  both 
inhabited,  and  having  one  language  and  similar 
customs,  &c.  But  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
thai  the  Getae  were  the  earlier  possessors  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  Daci  subsequently  esta- 
blished themselves  in  it,  and  obtained  there 
greatly  the  ascendancy.  They  were,  most  pro- 
bably,^ of  Scythian  origin,  differing  in  the  set- 
tlement and  migration  in  regard  to  time,  and 
both  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
Goths,  a  still  later  people  from  the  common 
Scythian  hive.  The  names  Geta  and  Davus, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacus,  conferred  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  may  serve  to  shew  how  early 
the  Daci  and  Getge  were  known  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  what  estimation  the  character  of 
these  barbarians  was  held. 
Djedala,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
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where  Daedalus  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny, 
5,27. 

Dalmatia,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
lUyria  was  subdivided.  On  the  west  it  was  se- 
parated from  Liburnia  by  the  1  itius;  the  Scar- 
dus  range  of  mountains  confined  it  on  the  east ; 
on  the  north  were  the  Bebii  montes ;  and  on  the 
souih  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  "  The 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  full  of 
woods,  and  those  woods  of  robbers,  who  trom 
thence  issued  out  to  make  spoil  and  booty. 
DalmatcB  svj)  sylvis  agunt,  inde  ad  latrocinia 
promptissimi.  By  the  advantage  of  these  woods 
they  intercepted  and  discomfited  Gabinius,  one 
of  Caesar's  captains,  marching  through  the 
country  with  1000  horse  and  15  companies  of 
foot.  But  these  woods  being  destroyed,  they 
began  to  exercise  themselves  at  sea,  in  which 
their  large  sea-coasts  and  commodious  havens 
served  exceedingly."  In  this  new  occupation 
the  inhabitants  retained  the  natural  ferocity  of 
their  character,  and  their  maritime  transactions 
were  for  the  most  part  piracies,  for  which  they 
were  soon  engaged  m  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  power  was 
extended  over  all  the  country  of  Dalmatia.  The 
principal  towns  of  this  province  were  Salona, 
the  birth-place  of  Diocletian,  and  the  place  of 
his  retirement  after  he  had  laid  down  the  pur- 
ple, Narona,  Epidaurus,  Lissus,  and  Scodra. 
This  country  lias  retained  its  ancient  name, 
though  sometimes  it  is  written  Delmatia,  and 
very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  its 
boundaries.  Strab.  7. — Ptol.  2. —  Cces.  Bell. 
Civ.  3,  9. — Heyl.  Cosm. 

DAMAscENA,"^a  part  of  Syria  near  mount  Liba- 
nus,  so  called  from  Damascus,  its  principal 
city, 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria  m  Phoenicia  of 
Libanus,  to  the  east  of  Sidon,  "situate  in  a 
plain  environed  with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas."  The  first  historical  ac- 
counts of  this  place  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  as 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zobah,  against  the  Jewish  conqueror  David. 
The  supreme  authority  in  Damascus  was  some 
time  afterwards  usurped  by  a  soldier  of  Hadade- 
zer's  army,  from  which  time  this  city  became 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syria.  When 
Syria  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependency 
on  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  lost,  of  course,  its 
greatpre-eminence,  and  passed  successively  into 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  of 
the  successors  of  that  unrestrained  libertine  of 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  government  the 
city  of  Anlioch  attained  the  supremacy,  and 
Damascus  ceased  to  be  the  principal  among  the 
capitals  of  Syria.  The  following  account  is 
from  Heylin,  the  old  corographer  and  antiqua- 
rian, whose  work,  though  written  almost  200 
years  ago,  and  quite  before  the  rise  of  the  mo- 
dern art  of  criticism,  is  replete  with  the  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  ancients 
and  the  countries  of  antiquity.  "  Damascus,  a 
place  so  surfeiting  of  delights,  so  girt  about  with 
odoriferous  gardens,  that  Mahomet  would  never 
be  persuaded  (as  himself  was  used  to  say)  to 
come  unto  it,  lest,  being  ravished  with  its  inesti- 
mable pleasures,  he  should  forget  the  business 
he  was  sent  about,  and  make  there  his  paradise. 
But  one  of  his  successors,  having  no  such  scru- 


ples, removed  the  regal  seat  unto  it,  wnere  it 
continued  till  the  building  of  Bagdat,  a  hundred 
years  afterwards.  The  chief  budding  in  it,  in 
later  times,  till  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  was  a 
strong  castle,  deemed  impregnable,  and  not 
without  difiicully  forced  by  1  amerlane,  whom 
noihing  was  able  to  resist;  and  as  majestical  a 
church,  with  forty  sumptuous  porches,  and  no 
fewer  than  9000  lanterns  of  gold  and  silver; 
which,  with  30,000  people  in  it,  who  fled  thither 
for  sanctuary,  was  by  tfie  said  Tamerlane  most 
cruelly  and  unmercifully  burnt  and  pulled  down 
unto  the  ground.  Repaired  by  the  mamelukes 
of  Egypt,  when  lords  of  Syiia,  it  hath  since 
flourished  in  trade,  the  people  being  industrious, 
and  celebrated  as  artisans."  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament Damascus  is  famous  for  the  first  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  on  his  miraculous  conversion. 
It  is  now  Demesk,  as  named  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  according  to  D'Anville ;  who 
adds,  that  the  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  also 
called  Goutah  Demesk,  the  Orchard  of  Damas- 
cus. This  is  not  the  only  name  by  which  it  is 
known,  and  the  moderns  generally  call  it  Sham. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  80,000  souls.  Beyl. — 
2d  Sam.  8,  5,  6. — Jos.  7,  5. — Lmcan.  3,  v.  215. 
—Justin.  36,  c.  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  11. 

Damasia,  a  town  called  also  Augusta,  now 
Augshtrg,  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

Damnii,  a  people  "  dwelling  in  Clydesdale, 
Lenox,  Stirling,  and  Monteith,  whose  chief  city 
Avas  Vanduara,  now  Renfrew."  Heyl. — Camhd. 
Brit. 

Damnonii,  a  people  of  the  west  of  Britain, 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Cambden  sup- 
poses that  the  name  is  more  correctly  written 
Danmonii. 

Dana,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  which  D'An- 
ville thinks  may  have  been  the  same  as  Tyana. 
He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  this  opinion. 
It  was  near  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  is  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  places  at  which  Cyrus  halted 
on  his  march  against  Artaxerxes.  Xen.  Anab. 
1,2. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks,  from  Da- 
naus  their  king.     Virg.  and  Ovid,  passim. 

Danapris,  now  the  Nieper,  a  name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes.  Vid.  Bo- 
rysthenes. 

Danaster,  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  Tyras,  whence  the  modern  Dniester. 
Vid.  Tyras. 

Dandari,  and  DANDARiD.E,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  elevated  district  on  the  Caucasus,  about 
the  part  called  Corax.  According  to  D'Anville 
this  region  still  preserves  the  name  of  Dandars. 

Danubius,  the  first  and  greatest  river  of  Eu- 
rope after  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  ancients  Abnoba,  Schwartzen- 
Wald,  about  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
temburg,  in  a  little  village  called  Eschingen, 
only  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  countries,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles,  discharges  itself  by  two  channels 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  fortified 
nearly  the  whole  length  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  the  northern  limit  of  their  empire, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  explored 
very  accurately  the  country  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  they  claimed  as  their  territory. 
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In  the  beginning  of  its  course  the  Danube  runs 
almost  directly  east,  dividing  Vindilicia,  the 
southern  part  of  Bavaria^  from  Germania  An- 
tiqua  on  the  north,  in  that  part  which  is  now 
the  kingdom  of  U  irtemburg  and  the  northern 
portion  ot^  Bavaria.  Conimuing  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  collecting  the  waters  of  many  smaller 
streams,  among  which  are  the  Licus  (^Lech)  and 
the  Isarcus  {Iser),  it  receives  the  CKnus  (inn) 
on  the  borders  of  Noricum.  From  this  point  it 
constituted  the  dividing  line  between  the  last- 
named  country,  now  Saltzburg,  Stiria,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Austria,  upon  the  south,  and 
Germania,  the  northern  portion  of  Austria  upon 
the  other  side  as  far  as  Vind-obona,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetius 
mons.  Dividing  still  the  modern  Austria,  it  had 
the  country  of  the  Gluadi,  Moravia,  some  dis- 
tance father  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Marus  {March),  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modern  Hungary.  In  all  its  course,  from  the 
mons  Cetius,  Pannonia  was  upon  the  southern 
shore.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  re- 
ceived the  Arrabona,a  Pannonian  river,  now  the 
RaaJ)  in  Hungary,  besides  innumerable  other  | 
smaller  streams.  "  The  Danube,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "  passes  into  Hungary  at  the  burgh  of  De- 
ven,  immediately  after  it  is  joined  by  the  March 
or  Morave ;  it  is  covered  with  islands  below 
Presburg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  east-south-east 
direction ;  the  second  and  third  form  two  large 
islands  ;  and  the  second,  having  received  from 
the  south  the  waters  of  the  Laita  and  the  Raab, 
unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  falls  into  the  main  chan- 
nel at  Komorn.  More  than  a  hundred  eddies 
have  been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  Waag  within 
the  distance  of  36  miles.  The  Danube  flows 
eastwards  from  the  towm  of  Raab,  receives  on 
the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
mountains,  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Esztergom;  it  makes  several  sinuations  round 
the  rocks,  reaches  the  burgh  of  Vartz,  whence  it 
turns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the 
base  of  the  hills  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Ingolstadt  to  Buda  is  not  more 
than  eight  feet ;  the  sudden  change  in  its  di- 
rection is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills 
connected  with  mount  Czarath,  and  by  the  level 
of  the  great  plain.  The  river  expands  anew  in 
its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plains,  forms 
large  islands,  and  passes  through  a  country  of 
which  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  to- 
wards its  confluence  with  the  Drave.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sclavonia,  where  the  first  hills  in  Fruska  Gora 
retard  its  junction  with  the  Save ;  it  then  re- 
sumes its  eastern  course,  winds  round  the 
heights,  turns  to  the  south-east,  receives  first 
the  Theiss,"  the  ancient  Tibisus,  "then  the 
Save  (Savus)  at  Belgrade  (Singidunum).  and 
flows  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  base  of  the 
Servian  mountains.  Its  bed  is  again  contracted, 
its  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  which 
they  appear  to  have  formed  between  the  heights 
in  Servia  and  the  Bannat."  In  all  the  windings 
thus  described,  the  Danube  traversed  only,  in 
Part  I.~M 


antiquity,  the  countries  of  Pannonia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dacia,  or  rather  that  pan  of  the 
country  which  the  Jazyges  Metanastai  had 
taken  from  Dacia,  on  the  other.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Save,  however,  it  lormed  a  new 
boundary,having  Dacia  on  the  north  and  Ma'sia 
on  the  south,  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  that 
extensive  country.  "It  issues,"  continues  Mal- 
te-Brun,  "  from  the  Hungarian  slates  at  New 
Orsova;  and  having  crossed  the  barriers  that  op- 
pose its  passage,  waters  the  immense  plains  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia'"  (country  oi  the  Da- 
cian  Getae),  where  its  streams  unite  witli  the 
Black  Sea."  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
Moesia,  the  Margus  {Moraxa),  Mi>cus{Esker), 
and  latrus;  on  the  side  of  JJacia,  the  Aluta 
(  Olt),  the  Ardeiscus  {Argis),  the  Naparis  {Pi'o- 
ava),  and  the  Ararus  {Sirec).  From  Belgrade 
to  the  Argis,  and  for  some  distance  below,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  generally  east ;  but  be- 
tween the  Argis  and  the  Proava  it  turns  abrupt- 
ly north  as  far  as  the  Sirat,  where,  with  no  less 
suddenness,  it  bends  towards  the  east,  enclosing 
thus  within  its  omti  shores  and  those  of  the 
Euxine  a  narrow  peninsula  once  called  Scythia, 
now  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Bulgaria. 
This  river,  for  the  most  part  called  Ister  by  the 
Greeks,  did  not  take  that  name  among  the  La- 
tins till  it  had  passed  the  cataracts  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Save  and  the  city  of  Belgrade.  In 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  this  noble 
stream,  60  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  collected  from  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  Alps,  beside  a  number,  much  more 
than  double,  of  less  important  streams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  mouths,  into  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven; 
Gibbon  states  them  at  six,  and  most  other  mo- 
dem writers  find  but  tM'o.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  flat  and  soft,  the  alluvial  depositions 
have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  referred 
to  by  ancient  authorities.  The  waters  of  the  Da- 
nube are  particularly  remarked  by  Malte-Brun 
for  their  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
clear  blue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  principal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 
Malte-Brun. — D'Anville. — Dionys.  Perieg. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  33.  1.  4,  c.  48,  &^c.—Strab.  4.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Ammian.  23. 

Daphne,  a  grove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Antioch."  The  establishment  of 
a  Greek  empire  in  Syria  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  involved  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  fable  and  mythology.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poetryhad  rendered  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful among  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  readier  or  more  enthu- 
siastic reception  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 
consecrated  the  fate  of  Daphne  and  the  story  of 
Apollo's  love.  The  god  and  the  nymph  were 
both  adopted  by  the  lively  imaginations  of  their 
new  votaries,  and 

"  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orantes,  and  the  in.spired 
Castalian  spring — " 

seemed  fitter  for  the  scene  of  such  a  tale  than 
the  cold  clime  of  Greece,  and  even  Tempe's  Pe- 
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neus.  Here  summer  was  tempered  in  iis  heat 
by  hundreds  of  fountains  ;  and  an  impenetrable 
laurel  shade,  that  extended  for  miles,  excluded 
the  fiercer  blaze  of  that  sun  whose  worship  im- 
parted its  sacred  cliaracter  to  the  place, and  made 
It  religious.  Here  the  oracular  voice  of  Apollo 
spoke  with  truth  as  certain  as  in  his  early 
Delphic  sanctuary  ;  and  the  games  which  con- 
stituted so  large  a  poriion  of  the  sacred  rites  in 
Greece  were  iiere  performed  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion.  But  here,  too,  the  fate  of  Daphne 
was  received  as  a  warning,  and  all  who  profess- 
ed to  worship  in  this  grove  were  the  votaries  of 
gentleness  and  love.  No  spot  in  all  ihe  Pagan 
world  was  more  revered  than  this  ;  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church  had  su- 
perseded the  rites  of  the  old  and  cherished  faith, 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  its  shades  converted  to  the  uses 
of  a  cold  religion  that  forbade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  voluptuous  climate  and  the  soft 
allurements  of  the  "spot  invited  them.  The 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by 
the  Christians  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Daphnus,  a  river  of  Opuntian  Locris,  into 
which  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his 
murder.  Phut,  de  Symp.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  of  Daphnus,  once  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  Phocis.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  this  town  no  longer  existed.  Cram. — 
Strab.    9,  i2i.—Plin.  4,  7. 

Dara,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  situated  near 
Nisibin,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and 
from  him  called  Anastasiopolis.  Its  modern 
name  is  Dara-Kardin.     D  Aniille. 

Darantasia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Metier. 

Dardania,  I.  anciently  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try forming  part  of  Dacia  and  Moesia,and  inclu- 
ded in  the  modern  Servia.  This  country  was  si- 
tuated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  mount  Hss- 
mus.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  whose  perpetual  hostility  to  Mace- 
donia was,  from  their  frequent  inroads,  very  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  invited  the  Bastarnge  to  come 
and  settle  in  this  country,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  the  Dardani.  But  Philip 
dying  while  they  were  on  their  march,  and  Per- 
seus not  wishing  to  accomplish  his  father's  pur- 
pose, they  returned  home,  except  3000,  who  set- 
tled in  Dardania  and  became  gTadually  mingled 
with  the  people  of  that  country.  This  nation 
was  vanquished  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how- 
ever,much  smaller  in  its  extent  than  the  ancient 
country.  Its  capital,  Scupi,  modern  Uskup, 
was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius.  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Scardus.      Heyl.  Cosm. — 77'- 

Anville. II.  A  small  district  of  Troas.  lying 

along  the  Hellespont,  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  town  Dardanus,  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory called  Dardaninm  by  Pliny,  and  Dar- 
danis  by  Strabo,  about  70  stadia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  this  town  is  de- 
rived   the  modern    Dardanelles. A    name 

applied  anciently  to  Samothrace. 

Dargomanes,  a  river  of  Bactriana,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  unites  with 
the  Ochus,  and  both  together  fall  into  the  Oxus. 
Heyl. — D  AnviUe. 
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T  Dariorigum.  a  town  of  Gallia  Lugduneasis, 
the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  now  Venues,  in  Bnt- 
•my. 

Dascylium,  a  town  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Bithynia,  placed  by  D'Anville  "'  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  formed  by  the  diflusion  of  a 
river  that  descends  from  mount  Olympus.'* 
Pomponius  Mela  places  it  beyond  the  Rhynda- 
cus,  and  calls  it  Dascylos.  Freinshemius,  m  his 
supplement  to  GluinLus  Curtius,  (2,  6.)  calls  it 
Da^cyleum,  and  says  that  Alexander  sent  Par- 
menio  to  take  possession  of  this  place,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  guard  of  Persians.  Its  mo- 
dern name  is  LiaskiUo. 

Das£^,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  1:29  stadia  from  Mega- 
lopolis. 

Dassareth,  a  people  of  Illyria,  whose  tei- 
ritory  was  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Albgini  and 
Parthini.  This  nation  occupied  the  holders  of 
the  Palus  Lychnitis,  the  modern  lake  of  Ockri- 
da.  From  their  situation  on  the  borders,  between 
Illyria  and  Macedonia,  their  country  was  fre- 
quently "  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the 
contending  armies."  Their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus,  situated  on  the  great  lake  Lichnitis. 
Vid.  Lychnidus.  Livy  (30,  33.)  says  that  this 
country  was  fruitful  in  corn,  and  well  calculated 
to  support  an  army.  "W  e  learn  from  Polybius 
that  it  was  populous,  and  contained  many  io\\tis 
and  Ibrtresses.  Cram. — P(?/?/Z>.  5, 108. — Strab. 
7,  316. 

Datos,  or  Datum,  a  town  of  the  Edones,  in 
Thrace,  situate  near  Neapolis.  Near  this  place 
an  engagement  was  fought  between  the  natives 
and  the  Athenian  colonists  who  attempted  to 
settle  here,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
"  Its  territory  was  highly  fertile;  it  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  most  valuable  gold  mines;  hence  arose 
the  proverb  Aaro?  ayaB'-v.  i.  e.  an  abundance  of 
good  things."  Scylax  calls  this  a  Greek  colony, 
but  Zenobius  mentions  it  as  founded  by  the 
Thasians.  It  was  originally  called  Crenides,on 
account  of  its  springs;  subsequently  Datos,  and 
lastl}^  Philippi,  near  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  defeated.  Cram. — Herod.  0,  75. — Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  27. — Xenob.  loc.  cit. 

Daui.is,  a  city  of  great  antiquit}'-  in  Phocis, 
south  of  the  Cephissus.  (  Vid.  DauUs,  Part  III.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt, 
after  which  it  was  taken  by  T.  Flaminius  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  It  was",  according  to  Livy, 
(32,  18.)  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  difficult  to  be 
scaled.  The  Daulians  are  reported  by  Pausa- 
nias  {FJioc.  4.)  as  superior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  The 
modern  Danilia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.     Polyb.  4,  25,  2.—Plin.  4,  4. 

DAUNiA,"a  district  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, so  called  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Dioraede  and  king  of  this  country.  Still  more 
ancient  accounts  make  Dauuus  an  Illyrian  chief, 
who  was  expelled  invn  his  country  by  an  ad- 
verse faction,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  river  Frento  and  the  Appenines  bounded 
it  on  the  north  and  west,  and  it  extended  south 
as  far  as  the  Aufidus.  The  modern  Puglia 
Plana  nearly  answers  to  the  ancient  Daunia. 

Decapolts,  a  confederation  of  ten  Gentile  ci- 
ties in  Palestine,  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  common  protection  against  the 
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Jews,  Their  names  are  given  by  D'Anville  in 
the  following  order  :  Scythopolis,  Gada)  a,  Hip- 
pos, GerzLsa,  Canatha,  Pella,  Dium,  Philadel- 
phia, Abila,  and  Capiiolias.  Dr.  Heylin,  in 
his  cosmography;  says  that  this  was  another 
name  tor  the  two  Galilees,  (Mark.  7,  31,  and 
MaLh.  4,  25.)  so  called  from  their  ten  chief  ci- 
ties. "  It  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  head  of  Jordan,  east  and  west,  and  fromLi- 
banus  to  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  north  and  south  ; 
which  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles." 

Dkckli  A,  now  Ziiwi^x  Cc/.dro^d,  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Euba-a,  and  equidistant  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  from  each  of  which  it  was 
fifteen  miles.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  during 
vhe  Peloponnesian  war  seized  upon  this  fortress 
oy  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  placed  in  it  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  which  proved  a  seri- 
ous annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  always  re- 
spected the  territories  of  the  Deceleans,  because 
ihey  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndaridoe  the 
place  M^here  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus. 
Gillies. — Cram. — Herod.  9,  73. 

Decetja,  a  town  of  the  .^dui,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Liger ;  it  still  exists  under 
ihe  name  of  Dccize,  in  the  province  oi'le  JSiver- 
fiuis,  the  present  department  of  la  Nievre.  Le- 
nuiire. 

Decumatbs  agri,  certain  lands  of  Germany, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Abnoba,  Black 
Mountain,  which,  upon  their  evacuation  by  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  Gauls, 
who  paid  annually  to  the  Romans  a  tenth  part 
of  their  produce,  from  whence  the  name. 

Dei.ium,  a  town  of  Bcrotia,  opposite  Chalcis, 
about  four  miles  from  Aul is,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  battle  fought  at  this 
place  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
Socrates  ^■-=:  said  to  have  preserved  the  life  of 
Xenophon,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  of 
Alcibiades.  Pans.  Bmot.  20. — Strab. — Diog. 
LaerL—Liv.  31,  c.  45,  1.  35,  c.  51. 

Dklminium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  According 
to  D'Anville  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country: 
the  site,  however,  of  this  town  has  not  been  as- 
certained, though,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
country,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance. 
It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  it  may  yet  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
reallva  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.  Flor. 
4,  c.  12. 

Drt.os,  the  principal  island  of  the  Cyclades, 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
other  names  besides  that  of  Delos,  as  Asteria. 
Ortygia,  Cynthia,  &c.,  for  which  a  variety  of 
curious  etymologies  have  been  imagined.  This 
island  was  early  celebrated  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Greece,  who  there  celebrated 
national  games,  &c.  The  principal  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo,  whose  fabled  birth  upon  one 
of  its  mountains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  ev^en  of  the  Barbarians. 
"When  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  they  ordered  that  neither  deaths  nor 
births,  that  could  be  prevented,  should  occur 
there ;  enacting  a  law  that  all  sick  persons  and 
women  evceivte  should  be  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Phenta.  They  instituted  also 
the  festival  called  Delia,  in  which  offerings  were 
brought  from  the  distant  Hyperboreans  who 


worshipped  the  peculiar  deity  of  this  place  with 
zealous  devotion.  (  lid.  Lelta,  Part  11.)  Even 
the  Persians  retrained  from  violating  this  sa- 
cred spot,  and  consented  to  ofier  sacrilice  to  the 
deity  whose  attributes,  under  other  forms  and 
with  other  riles,  was  the  object  of  their  own 
adoration.  1  he  peculiar  veneiaiion  in  which  all 
nations  seemed  to  hold  this  island,  indicated  it 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  proper  de])u.siioiy  for  the 
treasures  of  ihe  Greeks,  which  accordingly  were 
lodged  here  after  the  Persian  war.  On  the  des- 
truction of  Corinth  all  the  coii-mercial  inleiests 
of  the  Corinthians  weie  transfeired  to  Delos,  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  pros- 
pects of  increased  prosperity  the  islanders  began 
to  assume  an  important  aspect  among  laiger 
nations,  wh^n  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  hav- 
ing landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the 
most  unrelenting  devastations,  reduced  the 
whole  island  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  misery 
from  M'^hich  it  never  recovered.  The  principal 
town,  called  also  Delos,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
through  which  ran  the  little  river  Inopus,  near 
the  lake  Trochoeides.  Above  this  plain  the  bar- 
ren heights  of  mount  Cynthus  raised  themselves. 
The  mountain  is  now  Cinlio,  and  the  island 
has  taken  the  name  of  Delo,  or  ^dille.  Delos 
remains  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  for- 
mer days,  overrun  with  hares  and  scarcely  inha- 
bited. Vid.  Rhenea.  One  of  the  altars  of  Apol- 
lo in  the  island  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  erected  by 
Apollo,  when  onty  four  years  old,  and  made  with 
the  horns  of  goats  killed  b}^  Diana  on  mount 
Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  liv- 
ing creature  upon  the  altar,  which  was  reli- 
giously kept  pure  from  bleed  and  everypollutiom 
Apollo,  M^hose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra- 
gon, delivered  there  oracles  during  the  summer, 
in  a  plain  manner,  \vithout  any  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scure meaning.  No  dogs,  as  Thucydides  men- 
tions, were  permitted  to  enter  the  island ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  pui'ifythe 
place,  they  dug  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had 
been  interred  there,  and  transported  them  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mythologists  suppose 
that  Asteria,  who  changed  herself  into  a  quail 
to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  meiamorphosed  into  this  island,  originally 
called  Ortygia,  ab  xpni,  a  quail.  The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cicero,  Arcad.  2,  c.  10 
and  18,  1.  4,  c.  18,  as  famous  for  rearing  hens. 
Strab.  8  and  W.—  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  329,  1.  6,  v. 
m^.—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c.  \2.—Plut.  de 
Solert.  Anirn.  &c. —  Thucyd.  3,  4,  &c. —  Virg. 
.En.  3,  V.  IS.—Piol.  3,  c.'lb.—Callim.  ad  Del. 
— Claud  ian. 

Dei.phi,  more  anciently  Pytho,  now  Castri, 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  Greece.  This  town  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  so  defended  by  the  pre- 
cipices which  surrounded  it,  that  itM'as  not  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  The  great 
celebrity  of  this  place  arose  from  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  who  tlere  declared  the  fates,  and  from 
the  council  oftheAmphictyons  which  held  there 
its  alternate  session.  No  oracle  in  Greece  en- 
ioyed  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  the  Delphic, 
thoufjh  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  greater 
antiquity.  The  first  temple  erected  at  this  place 
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to  Ihe  deity,  whose  worship  invested  it  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Pausanias;  but  no  record  remains  of 
the  era  at  which  it  was  built,  and  the  second 
more  sumptuous  one,  containing  the  presents  of 
the  splendid  Midas  and  the  magnificent  Croe- 
sus was  consumed  by  fire  B.  C.  5-48.  To  the 
erection  of  a  third  all  the  cities  of  Greece  con- 
tributed, and  even  the  king  of  Egypt  lent  his 
aid.  The  Athenian  Alcmceonidie  contracted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphictyons, 
to  finish  it,  and  for  the  sum  of  300  talents  a  beau- 
tiful building  of  Parian  marble  and  Porine  stone 
was  erected  for  the  oracle  and  temple  of  the 
prophetic  god.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that,  enriched  as  this  most  celebrated  shrine  per- 
petually was  by  presents  from  the  wealthiest 
mdividuals  and  the  most  opulent  states,  there 
should  be  those  who,  disregardful  of  its  sacred 
rights,  should  endeavour  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  its  incalculable  treasures.  The  distant  cities 
of  Greece,  and  of  nations  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  this  spot 
those  feelings  of  religious  awe  which  supersti- 
tion had  generated,  and  which  distance  kept 
undisturbed  in  their  sacred  mystery;  but  the 
neighbouring  Crissa  became  early  acquainted 
with  the  Delphic  city,  proximity  begat  familiari- 
ty, and  familiarity  dissipated  reverence.  The 
Crissseans  soon  began  to  look  upon  the  sacred 
temple  as  an  object  of  plunder,  and  its  votive 
treasures  excited  the  same  cupidity  as  any  others 
that  might  not  have  been  hallowed  as  offerings 
to  the  god.  For  manvyears  afterwards  Ihe  Cris- 
saean  plains  were  declared  accursed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons, as  a  fit  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
attenipt  which  they  had  made  on  the  shrine  and 
the  temple  confided  to  the  charge  of  the  vener- 
able assembly.  The  avarice  of  Xerxes,  who 
meditated  a  similar  outrage,  was  disappointed, 
as  the  Delphians  asserted,  by  the  manifest  in- 
terposition of  the  deity  who  presided  over  this 
holy  place.  In  the  time  of  king  Philip  this  long 
venerated  abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again; 
but  no  desire  of  plunder  then  animated  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  political  objects  avowed  by  the 
Phocians  in  seizing  the  temple,  and  of  those  who 
abetted  and  aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  deep  religious  feeling  that  the  name  of  Del- 
phi and  its  god  could  once  excite,  had  passed 
from  the  minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased 
to  be  a  feeling  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  as  a 
moral  or  political  instrument.  From  this  time 
forward  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed 
with  no  feelins:  but  that  of  desire  bv  the  foreign 
cities  to  which  the  report  of  their  value  had 
reached.  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  stripped 
it  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments  ;  and,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Gallic  cit}--  of  Tolosa  by  the  Ro- 
mans, along  time  afterward^,  the  Delphic  plun- 
der was  found  there  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 
Sylla  also,  regardless  of  its  masterpieces  of  art, 

?lundered  the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold  ;  and 
lero.  Ions:  after  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  had 
expired,  removed  from  it  500  statnes  of  bronze, 
the  wonders  of  art.  Prom.  Phor.  34. — St  rah. — 
Herod.  The  oriijin  of  the  oracle,  thousrh  fabu- 
lous, is  described  as  somethin?  wonderful.  A 
number  of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount 
Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep 
and  long  perforation.  The  steam  which  issued 
from  the  hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and 
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they  played  and  frisked  about  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole  and  see  what  mysteries  the 
place  contained.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressions  were 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophe- 
cies. This  circumstance  was  soon  known  about 
the  country,  and  many  experienced  the  same  en- 
thusiastic inspiration.  The  place  was  revered, 
and  the  temple  was  soon  after  erected  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  a  city  built.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  gave  ora- 
cles there ;  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and 
Phoebe,  were  in  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  son  of  Latona.  The  oracles  were  generally 
given  in  verse ;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcasti- 
cally observed  that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry 
was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the  world,  the 
priestess  delivered  her  answers  in  prose.  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pythia.  (  Vid.  Pythia.)  It  was  universal- 
ly believed  and  supported  by  the  ancients,  that 
Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  called  Terrce  'umbilicus. 
This,  according  to  mythology,  was  first  found 
out  by  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let  loose 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth,  and 
which  met  at  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Delphi  was  built.  ApoUon.  2,  v.  708. — Diod. 
Vo.—Plut.  de  Defect.  Orac.  Sic.—Paus.  10,  c. 
6,  &c.—  Ovid.  Am.  10,  V.  im.—Streib.  9.  If 
the  oracle  and  temple  of  A  polio  gave  to  the  town 
of  Delphi  a  religious  character,  the  meetings  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council  gave  it  no  less  politi- 
cal importance  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  from 
the  influence  of  the  two  combined,  it  might  be 
said  that  all  the  interests  and  all  the  glon.-  of 
Greece  were  organized  and  planned  in  this  re- 
no^\Tied  and  cherished  spot  of  earth.  Etymo- 
logists dispute  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  though  they  generally  refer  it  to  the  word 
Ar,X0-.;.  Mythology,  hoAvever,  more  generally 
followed,  assigns  to  Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  glory  of  having  given  name  to  this  place 
so  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  father's  care. 
To  those  who  are  curious  in  reconciling  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Pagan  supersti- 
tions, the  remarks  of  one  who  has  laboured  with 
unwearied  industry'  to  that  end  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  "  The  Greeks  had  a  notion  of 
Delphi  being  the  navel  of  the  world.  The  idea 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  sacred 
term  Om-phi-al,  the  oracle nf  the  solar ^od,  which 
the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Omphalus,  and  the 
Latins  mto  Umbilicvs.  Delphi  is  a  word  of  the 
very  same  import,  being  compounded  of  Tei,- 
pm,  the  oracle  of  the  sun.'''  To  this  is  added  in 
a  note,  "  the  connexion  of  Delphi  with  the  di- 
luvian  as  well  as  with  the  solar  worship,  ap- 
pears from  a  tradition  preserved  by  Tzetzes,  that 
this  oracular  city  derived  its  name  from  Del- 
phns,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Neptune,  by  Melaniho,  the  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion. Deucalion  is  said  to  have  first  landed 
upon  the  summit  of  mount  Parnassns,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Delphi  was  built."     Fab.  Cab. 

DKr.pmNirM,  a  port  of  Boeotia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  opposite  the  Euboean  Eretria. 
It  was  sometimes  denominated  the  sacred  port. 

Delta,  a  part  of  Eg\'p)t,  which  received  that 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.    It  lies  be- 
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tween  the  Canopian  and  Pelusian  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  and  begins  to  be  formed  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has  been 
formed  totally  by  the  mud  and  sand  which  are 
washed  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by 
the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Vid. 
uEgvptits.  C(ts.  Alex.  c.  27. — Strab.  15  and  17. 
—HerodoL  2,  c.  13,  &c.—Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Demetrias,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  founded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  B.  C.  290.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  place  was  collected  from  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  towns  included  in  the 
territory  over  which  it  soon  assumed  the  domi- 
nion. It  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  passes  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  which  gave  it  great  importance  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  while  its  situation  in  the 
Pagaseticus  Sinus  afforded  it  great  advantages 
of  communication  with  Eubosa,  southern 
Greece,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  state,  called  the 
Magnesian  Republic,  after  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalce.  Soon  after  it  yielded  to  Macedonia, 
and  fell  with  that  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  name  was  common  to  oth- 
er places.     Plut.—Polyb.—Liv.  36,  33. 

Derbe,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Alab-Dag. 
Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  73. 

DERBiciE,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling  north 
of  the  Dahee  and  the  coimtries  of  Parthia  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  coimtry 
between  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  was  occupied 
by  this  people.  Cluintus  Curtius  (2,  7,)  enu- 
merates them  among  the  people  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  Darius. 

Dercon,  a  towm  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  From  this  place,  directly  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis,  the  emperor 
Anastasius  constructed  a  wall,  called  Macron- 
Tichos,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  building  this  wall  was  to 
defend  Constantinople  on  this  side,  on  which 
alone  it  could  be  approached  by  land. 

Dertona,  a  town  of  Liguria.  As  a  Roman 
colony,  it  was  surnamed  Julia.  The  modern 
name  is  Tortona.,  to  the  west  of  Asti. 

Dertose,  now  Tortosa,  a  town  of  Spain  on 
the  Iberus. 

Deva,  according  to  some  authorities,  Deva- 
na,  the  town  of  Chester  on  the  Dee.  This  river 
was  also  called  by  the  ancients  Deva,  except 
at  its  mouth,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of  Se- 
teia.  The  surrounding  country  was  peopled  by 
the  Cornabii ;  and  in  the  town,  during  the  Ro- 
man occupation  of  the  island,  "was  stationed  a 
legion.  From  this  circumstance  the  Britons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Caerlegion  and  Ca- 
erleon  Vaur. — The  Scottish  Dee  was  also  call- 
ed Deva,  and  gave  its  name  to  Aberdeen,  which 
stood  upon  its  banks  towards  the  mouth. 
Carnbd.  Brit. — Horsl.  Brit.  Rom.. 

DiA,  I.  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea.     Vid. 

Naxos. II.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 

now  Sfan  Dia. III.  A  citv  of  Thrace. 

IV.     Euboea. 

Dtaxium,  nnw  Dania,  a  toum  of  Tarraco- 
nensis  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Massilians 
founded  this  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Dia- 
nium  (in  Greek,  Artemisium),  was  given,  from 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
her  divinity.    The  cape  on  which  it  was  built 


bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  and  is  now 
Cape  Martin. 

Dic^A,  and  Dic/earchea,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Vid.  Piiieoli. 

DiCT«  and  DicTiEus  mons,  a  mountain  of 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  On 
this  mountain  was  born  the  father  of  the  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  in  its  recesses,  the  Dictaean  cave, 
he  lay  concealed  and  was  miraculously  nourish- 
ed by  bees.  It  was  not  agreed,  however,  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity  that  the  mountain  thus 
branching  from  Ida  was  the  celebrated  Dicte  ; 
and  Callimachus  refers  it  to  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Cydonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus,  were  the  ruins  of  a  town  said 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Dicte,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  called 
Diet  ecus,  because  worshipped  here ;  and  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  Minos.  Virs^.  G. 
2,  V.  536.— Od^.  Met.  8,  v.  45.—Ptol.  3,  c.  17. 
—Strab.  10. 

DicTiDiENSEs,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.      Tkucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

DiGENTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho- 
race's farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  now 
la  Lirenza.     Horat.  1.  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DiNDYMUs,  or  A,  {orvm,)  a  m.oimtain  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  Major,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Pessinus.  ^  "  Strabo  has  two 
mountains  of  this  name :  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus ;  the  other  in  Gallo-Graecia,  near  Pessi- 
nus ;  and  none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends 
this  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Gallo-Grsecia.  Though,  therefore, 
there  were  two  moimtains  called  Dindymus  in 
particular,  both  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major ;  yet  there 
might  be  several  hills  and  eminences  in  it  on 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped,  and  there- 
fore called  Dindyma  in  general."  '  Cram.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  Din^ 
dymene.  Strab.  12.— Stat.  l.—Sylv.  1,  v.  9.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  5. —  Virg.  ^tEu.  9,  v.  617. 

DiNiA,  a  toT^Ti  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now 
Digne. 

bioMEDE.E  INSULA,  islauds  situatcd  off  the 
Apulian  coast,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Rodi  or  the 
Sinus  Urias,  "  celebrated  in  myihology  as  the 
scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomed's  com- 
panions, who  were  changed  into  birds,  and  of 
the  disappearance  of  that  hero  himself  An- 
cient writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
recognizes  two,  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  accoimt  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  one  was  called  Diomedia, 
the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons 
five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if 
we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks, 
which  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The 
island  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Dio- 
medea,  appears  to  have  also  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Tremitus,  as  we  karn  from  Tacitus, 
who  informs  us  it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augus- 
tus removed  his  abandoned  ijfrand-danghter  Ju- 
lia, and  where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy. 
Of  these  islands,  the  largest  is  now  called  Isola- 
San  Domino,  the  other  Sayi  Nicolo."  Cram. — 
Aristot.  de  Mirah. —  Ovid.  Mctavi.  14. — Strab. 
6,  284.— Tac.  Ann.A,l\. 

DioMEuis  cAMPi,  the  plains  between  Cannae 
and  the  Aufidus,  the  scene  of  the  famous  victo- 
ry of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans.     Cram. 
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Dion.     Vid.  Dium.  t 

DiONYsiADEs,  two  SHiall  islands  of  Crete,  ! 
now  Yanidzares^  to  the  north-east  of  the  gulf ; 
of  Siiia.  I 

DioscoRiDis  INSULA,  ail  islaiid  situated  at  the  ! 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  and  ; 
now  called  Socotara.  Its  aloes  are  more  es-  ■ 
teemed  than  those  of  Hadramaiit.  If  we  believe  ^ 
the  Arabian  writers,  Alexander  settled  here  a  i 
colony  of  louanion,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks.  : 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such,  accord-  ; 
ing  to  Marco  Folo,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  i 
century."     D'Anvilk.  j 

DioscuRiAs,  a  town  of  Colchis,  on  the  shore  ! 
of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charus.  It  i 
was  also  named  Sebastopolis,  and  "  in  the  ear- 1 
liest  age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Col- 1 
chis,  by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations,  j 
speaking  dilFerent  languages  ;  a  circumstance  | 
that  still  distinguishes  Iskuriak,  whose  name  is  I 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  denomina- 
tion."    D'Anville. 

DiospoLis,  or  TiiEB^.     Vid.  ThebcB. Par- 

VA,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
^gj'ptus  Superior,  situated  "  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  flexure  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
place  now  called  HoraJ'  D^Aiiville. An- 
other in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lydda. 

DiPiEA,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Spartans  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Arcadians.     Cram. 

DiPOLis,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephaestia  and  Myrinia. 

DiPSAs,  {antis,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
from  mount  Taurus.    Lucan.  8,  v.  255. 

DiPYLON,  a  gale  of  Athens.     Vid.  AthencB. 

D1R.1;,  or  DiRA,  the  strait  by  which  the  Ara- 
bic gulf  communicates  with  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  Greek  it  "  expresses  a  passage,  straightened 
in  the  manner  of  a  throat.  Its  modern  name  of 
Bab-el- JVlandel  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language, 
the  Port  of  Mourning  or  Affliction,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  risk  of  venturing  beyond,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean."     D'Anville. 

DiuM,  I.  "  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  not  unfrequently  the  residence  of 
its  monarchs.  Livy  describes  it  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  which  leaves  but  the 
space  of  one  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  half  of  this 
is  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Baphyrus.  The  town,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  among  which  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  numerous  statues.  It  suffered 
considerably  during  the  Social  War,  from  an  in- 
cursion of  the  yEtolians  under  their  praetor  Sco- 
pas.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Livy's  ac- 
count, that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when 
the  Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus.  Dium.  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Ro- 
man colonv;  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis. 
Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flour- 
ishing city  i'^  apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called 
Standia,  which  answers  to  Li\T's  description." 
Cram.—TAv.  41,  6  and  7—33,  3.—Poli/h.  4,  62. 

— Plin.  4,  10. II.    Another  in  Chalcidice. 

III.  A  promontory  in  Crete,  now  Cape  Sas- 

soso.     Cram. 

DivoDURUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Metz,  in 
Lor  rain. 

DdDoNA,  next  to  Delphi   the  most  famous 
orax;Ie  of  Greece,  and  more  ancient  even  than 
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that.  Yet,  famous  as  this  oracle  of  Jupiter  be- 
came, the  very  site  was,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  a  matter  of  dispute.  Alt  auihoruies  re- 
fer it  to  Epirus.  but  many  contend  for  that  part 
wliich  belonged  to  the  Molossi ;  while  others, 
with  better  reason,  decide  for  Thesprotia.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  misleading, 
we  may  place  this  noted  spot  on  the  borders  of 
the  territories  occupied  by  these  people ;  and  as 
their  respective  boundaries  were  unsettled,  it 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Thesproti,  and  afterwards  have  been  tound  in 
that  of  the  Molossi,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  on  the  borders  of  Thespro- 
tia. The  town  of  Dodona,  together  with  the 
oracle,  was  built  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
marus  ;  but  as  so  much  of  Epirus  was  covered 
with  high  land  and  hills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out peculiar  guides,  and  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  found,  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  lo- 
cality by  these  inconclusive  data.  Tomarus, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  singularly 
abundant  in  fountains  and  torrents,  from  which 
it  supplied  innumerable  streams.  The  fable  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  origin  of  this  oracle 
is  of  some  avail  in  showing  at  least  the  connex- 
ion between  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and 
Eg3^t;  and  more  particularly  in  lending  some 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgic  people,  and 
their  affinity  with  other  nations  ;  as  we  know 
that  the  real  origin  of  the  Dodonean  shrine  is 
attributed  to  the  Pelasgi.  Its  antiquity  is  car- 
ried to  a  period  longbetore  the  Trojan  war,  and 
seems  coeval  with  the  fabulous,  and  perhaps  al- 
legorical ,  ages  of  Deucalion  and  Inachus.  We 
know  less  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  to  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fatal  blow, 
from  which  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  war  by  the  ^tolians  under  their  leader 

Dorimachus. There  was  another  town  of 

this  name  in  Thessaly,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ossa.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Homer,  in  alluding 
to  the  "  wintry  Dodona,"  refers  to  this  place,  or 
to  that  more  famous  one  of  Epirus;  but  the 
opinion  was  extensively  received  among  the 
later  Greeks,  that  the  oracle  had  been  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  Greece, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles  in  Thes- 
saly, having  abandoned  his  sacred  grove  by  To- 
marus. To  this  opinion  inclined  the  geogra- 
pher Pausanias.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
however,  apply  to  the  Thesprotian  town  and 
oracle.  The  town  and  temple  were  first  built 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  universal  deluge.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egvptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
fotmded  by  a  doA'e.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, took  their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion, and  the  Oiherto  Dodona,  where 
with  a  human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground  which  in  future  would  give  oracles. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surrounded  Jupiter's 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sa- 
cred oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
place.  This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracular 
power  of  the  doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus, 
who  observes  that  some  Phoenicians  carried 
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away  two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  Dodona,  where  the 
oracle  was  established.  It  niay  further  be  ob- 
served, that  the  liable  might  have  been  founded 
upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  TrcAuat, 
which  signifies  doves  in  the  most  parts  of  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirois  it  implies  old 
women.  In  ancient  times  tne  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
fountain,  but  the  custom  w  as  afterwards  chang- 
■  ed.  Large  kettles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near 
a  brazen  siaiue,  which  held  a  lash  in  its  hand. 
When  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated, and  struck  against  one  of  the  kettles, 
which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the  rest, 
and  raised  that  clattering  and  discordant  din 
which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artifice  of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions. 
Some  suppose  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by 
the  shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old 
oak,  which  the  superstition  of  the  people  fre- 
quently consulted, and  Irom  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  obseived,  with 
more  probability, that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  priests,  who  by  arttuily  concealing  them- 
selves behind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to  the  su- 
perstitious muliitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecj'.  As 
the  ship  Argo  was  built  ^vith  some  ot  the  oaks 
of  the  lorest  of  Dodona,  there  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warn- 
ed them  against  the  approach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  forests  of  Dodona  there  were  "a 
stream  and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had 
the  power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it 
touched  it.  This  fountain  was  totally  dr>'  at  noon 
day,  and  was  restored  to  its  full  course  at  mid- 
night, from  which  time  till  the  following  noon 
it  began  to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was 
again  deprived  of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of 
Dodona  were  originally  delivered  by  men,  but 
afterwards  bv  women. "(  Vid.  Dodonides.)  Plin. 
2,  c.  IQ^.—Hercdot,  2  c.  bl.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Homer.  Od.  14.  11. —Poms.  7,  c.  2\.—Sirab.  17. 
— Pint,  in  Pyrrh. — Apollnd.  1,  c.  9. — Lucan.  6, 
V.  A^i.—Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DoDoNE,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona. 
Vid.  Dodona. 

Douche,  I,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  towards  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  historian  Po- 
iybius,  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  of  the  Acbse- 
an  league,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roman 
general  Gluintus  Marcius  Philippus.     It  was  a 

town  of  Livy's  Tripolis. II.  a  town  of  Co- 

magene,  south  of  the  capital  Samosata,  upon  the 
mountains.  "  The  name  of  Doliche  is  pre- 
served, in  that  of  Doluc^  to  a  castle  on  a  chain 
of  mountains  which,  detached  from  Amanus, 
is  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates."  D^An- 
ville. 

DoLONCT,  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  the 
j  Chersonese.  It  was  over  these  people  that  Mil- 
tiades  the  Athenian  was  called  to  rule.  Hero- 
dot.  6,  c.  34. 

Doi-opi.v.  The  country  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Dolopia,  was  that  district  of  Thessaly  which 
touched  upon  Epirus,  Acarnania,  and  JEtoUa. ; 
and  was  separated  from  the  ^nianes.  another 
Thessalian  people  on  the  south,  bordering  to 
the  east  upon  the  region  Phthiotis.  The  Dolo- 
pians  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  subject 
to  Pelius,  the  king  of  Phthiotis,  who  placed  them 


in  the  Trojan  war  under  the  conduct  and  care 
of  the  aged  Phanix.  The  Dolopes  were  en- 
titled to  a  representative  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
they  were  lound  among  the  enemies  of  Greece. 
Their  territory  was  a  continual  source  and  scene 
of  contest  between  tiie  JEiohans  and  the  Mace- 
donians, and  was  only  lully  subduea  by  the  lat- 
ter in  the  reign  of  their  last  monarch,  whose 
empire  was  tianslerred  to  the  Romans. 

DoNY.sA,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  m  the  iEgean. 

DoRiris  SINUS,  an  arm  of  the  ^Egean  fcea,  be- 
tween Doris  and  the  nairow  feninsula  which 
terminated  on  ihe  promontory  Cynosema. 

DoRES,  the  inhabitants  ol  Loris.      ^  tU.  Doris. 

DoRioN,  a  town  of  Ihessaly^  where  Ihamy- 
rasihe  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  tiiai 
of  skill,  ittat.  'Iheb.  4,  v.  lb2.—Propert.  2,  el. 
22,  V.  19.— Lucan.  G,  v.  ^52. 

Doris,  a  small  part  of  Greece,  lying  between 
Thessaly  on  the  north,  iEiolia  on  the  west,  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Epicnem.idii  on  the  east, 
and  the  mountain  Irarnassus  on  the  south.  My- 
thology assigns  their  origin  to  Dorus,  the  son  of 
Deucalion;  but  cridcisui  derives  the  names  of 
Lorus,  and  ot  many  other  of  the  early  heroes 
and  colonists  of  Greece,  li  cm  the  name  ot  the 
countrywhichthey  aie  pi  eiended  to  have  settled. 
Belore  the  cccupauon  of  the  narrow  teriiioiy 
here  desciibed,  by  the  jeople  who  were  the  un- 
doubted prcgeniiors  of  the  later  Dcrians,  it  was 
called  Dryopis,  from  the  primitive  inLabiiants. 
Long  aflerwaids,  ircra  the  ccnlederacy  of  the 
cities  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium, 
the  country  was  designated  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  inconsiderable  district  of  Doris  ofiiers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  inquirer,  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Dorians  are  lull  of  matter  import- 
ant in  the  investigation  of  ancient  nations  and 
manners.  The  dispossessois  of  the  Dryopes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  Histiseotis  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  were 
as  certainly  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
crossed  the  Pindus  and  occupied  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  CEta  and  Pamassus;  tut  their 
previous  migration,  and  the  origin  of  their  pecu- 
liar institutions,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  in  their  full  developement,  as  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  constitute  the  diflicuh,  important,  and 
interesting  part  in  the  vSearch  ccnceinirg  this 
singular  people.  In  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conferred  by  that  hero  upon  iEgimius  or 
CEpatius,  a  king  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  des- 
cendants an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the 
better  fortune  of  the  Pelopidae  obtained  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  Doric 
population  poured  into  the  southern  peninsula, 
to  establish  or  restore  the  peculiar  habits  and 
institutions  of  that  race.  From  this  period  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps,  more  particularly 
the  territory  of  Laconia,may  be  considered  the 
country  of  the  Dorians  in  Greece.  Besides 
these,  the  Dorians  sent  out  a  great  many  colo- 
nies. The  most  famous  was  Doris  in  A.'^ia  Mi- 
nor, of  which  Halicarrassus  was  once  the  capi- 
tal ;  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hex- 
apolis,  from  the  confederation  of  the  six  princi- 
pal cities  ;  but  on  the  exclusion  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  it  received  the  name  of  Pentapolis.  That 
peninsula  and  cape  which  extended  from  the 
shores  of  Caria  far  into  the  sea  between  the 
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islands  of  Cos  upon  the  north  and  Rhodes  on 
the  south,  was  the  country  of  the  Asiatic  Do- 
rians. Strab.  9,  &c. —  T  irg.  JEn.  2,  v.  27. — 
Flin.  5,  c.  29.—Apollod.  %—Herodot.  1,  c.  144. 
1.  8,  c.  31. 

DoRisccs,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  59. 

D6RYL.ErM,  and  DoRYL.ff;us,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  now  Eski  Shehr.  Pli7i.  5,  c.  29. — Cic. 
Flacc.  17. 

Drangiana,  a  port  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Aria  in  the  largest  extent  of 
that  district.  It  had  upon  the  south  the  Betii 
montes,  on  the  east  Arachoisa,  on  the  north  the 
Paropamisus  mons,  and  the  desert  of  Carmania 
on  the  west. 

Dravus,  a  river  of  Rheetia,  that,  running  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  that  point  at  which,  after  its  southward 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easterly  course  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  country  belonging  to  the 
Jazyges  Metanastae.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  between  the 
Claudius  mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius.  In 
modern  geography  it  is  the  Drave,  and,  after 
flowing  through  Stiria,  it  passes  by  the  south- 
western boundary  of  Hungary,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

Drepana,  and  Drepanum,  now  Trapani,  a 
town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryx.  Anchises 
died  there  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
JEneas.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  707.— Czc.  Verr.  2, 

c.  56. —  Ovid.   Fast.  4,  v.  474. The  sajne 

name  was  given,  according  to  D'Anville,  to  a 
promontory  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  north  of 
Myos-PIormus.  In  both  cases  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  scythe. 

Drilo,  a  river  which  separated  the  Roman 
niyricum  from  that  part  of  Macedon  which, 
before  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, was  occupied  by  an  Illyrian  people.  It 
emptied  into  the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Lis- 
sus,  on  the  side  of  Macedon.  Two  principal 
branches,  the  one  north,  from  the  Bertiscus 
mountains  in  illyricum.  and  the  other  south, 
from  the  Palus  Lychnites  and  the  Candavii 
montes,  contributed  to  form  this  largest  of  che 
Illyrian  streams.  The  modern  name  of  this 
river  is  Drino,  the  northern  branch  being  called 
the  White.,  and  the  southern,  the  Black,  Drino. 
The  confluence  of  these  branches  was  on  the 
boundary  line  mentioned  above,  and  towards 
the  province  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  Dar- 
dania.  To  this  point  the  river  was  considered 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  this  stream, 
together  with  both  its  branches,  belongs  now  to 
Albania.     Strab. — Diod.  Sic. 

Drinus,  a  river,  now  the  Drin.  which  sepa- 
rated theprovince  of  Moesia  from  Illyricum,  and 
flowing  almost  directly  north,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Savus  west  of  Sirmium.  This  river 
now  bonnds  upon  the  west  the  province  of  Ser- 
via.  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia. 

Dromo.s  Aciiillei.  "  BetAveen  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  gulf  of  Carcine,  the 
long  and  narrow  beaches  uniting  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point,  and  thereby  forming  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromos  Achillei,  or 
the  Course  of  Achilles,  from  a  tradition  that 
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this  hero  there  celebrated  games."     D'Anville. 

Druentius,  and  Druentia,  now  Durance^  a 
'  rapid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone, 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.  Sil.  Hal.  3,  v. 
Am.— Strab.  4. 

Druna,  the  LroTne,  a  river  of  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Rhone. 

Dryopes,  a  people  of  Greece,  near  mount 
CEta.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  inhabited  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis.  "When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine  by  the  people  of  Argos, 
they  settled  among  the  Messenians,  and  called 
a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation 
Asine.  Some  of  their  descendants  went  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together  with 
the  lonians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  146,  1.  8,  c.  31. — 
Perns.  4,  c.  U.— Strab.  7,  8,  13.— PZtw.  4,  c.  1. 

—  Virg.  uEn.  4,  v.  146. — Lnican.  3,  v.  179. 
Dubis,  or  Alduadubis,   a  river  of  Gaul  in 

the  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  rose  in  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  and  emptied  in  the  Arar, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtic  province  of  Lugdu- 
nensis.     The  modern  name  is  Le  Doubs. 

Dulichium,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  Echinades:  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  island  cannot  be  determined;  some 
have  confounded  it  with  Cephallenia ;  but  Stra- 
bo  contradicts  this,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
island,  styled,  in  his  time,  Dolicha,  "  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  CEnia- 
dse,  and  100  stadia  from  cape  Araxus."  Others 
have  supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  the  epithet  Dulichius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  was  an 
adjacent  island,  form.ing  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  chief  To  assign  a  mode:?n  name  to  an 
island  whose  position  was  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  as- 
suredly assuming  a  great  deal ;  but  if  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  that  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  who 
thinks  Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  safest. 
Odyss.  A.  246,  n.  247.— *S^rG*.  10,  456  and  458. 

—  Cram.  — Heylin.  Cosm. 

DuRius,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
called  Diiero,  which,  rising  in  Carpetania  near 
the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  plains  of  Spain, 
and  then  dividing  Gallicia  from  Lusitania,  and 
receiving  very  many  rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean 
after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stands  Numantia.  Vid. 
Nvmantia.     Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mela. 

DuROCASSEs,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Druids 
in  Gaul,  now  Drciix.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  13. 

DuRocoRTORUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Remi, 
from  whom  it  receives  its  modern  name  of 
Rheims.  Strabo  says  the  Roman  prefects  of 
Belgic  Gaul  resided  here  ;  whence  we  infer  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  Strab.  4, 
194.— C«s.  6,  44. 

DymjE,  or  Dyme,  a  cit^' of  Achaia,  situated 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  about  40  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Pieius.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  more  anciently  called  Palea.  Strabo,  (8, 
387,)  thinks  that  the  name  Dj-me  referred  to  its 
western  situation,  and  declares  that  it  was  for- 
merly called  Stratos.  Dyme,  after  its  inhabit- 
ants had  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  frequently  laid  waste,  in  the  Social 
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War,  by  the  Eleans  and  ^tolians,  who  were 
united  against  the  Achseans.  In  the  suburbs  of 
this  city  was  the  tomb  of  Sostratus,  a  companion 
of  Hercules,  much  venerated  by  the  inhabitants; 
within  the  city  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, Cybeie,  and  Attes.  Dyme  was  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Olympicus,  a  Roman  general,  tor 
having  refused  to  take  part  with  that  people 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  There  is  no  mo- 
dern town  on  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
Dvme ;  but  Palnio  AchoAa  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. Strab.  8,  381.— Diod.  Sic  18,  707.— 
Polyb.  4. 59. — Paus.  Achaic.  18  and  17. —  Cram. 

Dyras,  a  river  of  Trachinia,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  the  Sperchius,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when  burn- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile,  it  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  CEta,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maleacus. 
Herod.  7,  1^9.— Strab.  9,  428.— CVow. 

DyRRAcmuM,  a  to-wii  of  lllyria,  situated  on 
the  Hadriaiic,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium  in 
Italy.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Cofcyreans,  B.  C.  623,  who,  in  compliment  to 
their  mother  city,  invited  Phaleus,  a  citizen  of 
Corinth,  to  ♦ead  them.  According  to  some 
writers,  and  among  these  Pomponius  Mela, 
Epidamnus  was  the  more  ancient  name,  applied 
to  ft  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
on  account  of  its  evil  import.  Scaliger  thinks 
that  Epidamnus  was  a  city,  and  Darrachium  its 
harbour;  in  this  supposition,  however,  he  is 
supported  by  no  other  writer.  Strabo,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  authors,  apply  the  name  Dyr- 
rachium  to  the  Chersonese,  on  which  the  town 
was  situated ;  from  this  fact,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  Aiopa;;^ to!  bcmg  a  Greek  term  denot- 
ing ruggedness,  we  infer  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Dyrrachium  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  Epidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in  the 
course  of  time,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  town.  Possessed  of  eveiy^  advantage  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  in  its  situation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  its  relations 
with  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  notwithstanding  the 
envious  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians, 
it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence  and  power  as  to 
vie  with  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The 
difference  between  this  city  and  Corcyra,  aris- 
ing from  the  introduction  of  Corinthian  colo- 
nists, is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pompey  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Petra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  after  having  been  forced  to  retire  from 
lialy  ;  and  here  Caesar  made  an  attempt  to 
blockade  him,  which  he  frustrated  by  carr}ing 
the  war  into  Thessaly.  The  possession  of  this 
place  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a  connecting  link  between  the  capital 
and  all  the  eastern  provinces  ;  from  this  place 
was  the  passage  to  Brundusium.  the  commence- 
ment of  the  i^ppia  Via;  and  here  began  the 
Via  Egnatia  (  Vid.  Egnat.  Via),  which  "  may 
be  considered  as  the  main  arter}-  of  the  Roman 
empire."  The  site  of  this  city,  once  so  import- 
ant, is  now  occupied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  village,  under  the  name  of  Dvrozzo. 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3.— Strab.  1,316.— Herod.  6, 
\Ti.—  Thiicyd.  1,  24. -Ca's.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  41.— 
Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mel. — Cram. 


Eblana,  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives  for 
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the  modem  Dvllin,  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The 
Latins  called  it  Dublinium;  the  Cambro-Bri- 
tons  Dinas  Dulin ;  the  Saxons  Dvplin ;  and 
the  Irish  Balucieigh,  i.  e.  "  a  town  built  upon 
piles."  According  to  tradition,  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  being  marshy,  it  received  an  artificial 
elevation ;  whence  the  name  given  it  by  the  na- 
tives. It  was  situated  on  the  Auen-LiJ\  Am- 
mis  Lifnius,  now  the  Lijjey.     Camden. 

Eboracum,  now  York,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Brigantes,  in  thepro\  ince  of  Maxima  Caesarien- 
sis.  It  was  .situated  on  the  river  Uius,  now  the 
Ovse  ;  and  Camden  t;  aces  the  name  of  the  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  Eb-oracum  or  Eb-uiacum, 
as  if  "  the  city  on  the  Lrvs."  INennius  calls  it 
Caer  Ebratic ;  the  Britons  styled  it  Caer  LJjroc. 
At  Eboracum  the  sixth  legion  was  stationed, 
and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  ilie  resi- 
dence of  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  both 
of  whom  terminated  their  lives  there.   Camden. 

EBt:D.E,  the  Greek  name  for  the  Hebrides, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  now  the  W  esie^n  Isles.  The 
principal  were  Ricina,  otherwise  called  Ricnea, 
or  Riduna,  Epidium,  Maleos,  Ebuda  Occi- 
dentalior,  now  Skie,  and  Ebuda  Orientalior, 
now  Lewes.  Ptolemy  enumerated  but  five ; 
Pliny  states  the  number  to  have  been  30. 
Camden. 

Eburones,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  chiefly  dwelling  between  the 
Mcuse  and  the  Rhine.  To  the  north  they  had 
the  Menapii ;  to  the  east,  the  Germans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  the  Rhine  ;  to  the  south, the  Con- 
drusi ;  and  to  the  west,  the  Aduatici  and  the 
Ambivariti ;  their  territory'  accordingly  corre- 
sponds with  the  modern  _pct/5  de  Liege.  Caesar, 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  ex- 
terminated this  people;  afterwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  a  branch  of 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  re- 
gion ;  whence  the  names  of  the  Tungri  and 
Eburones  are  frequently  confounded.     Lem. 

Eblsus,  now  Ivica,  one  of  the  Pityusae,  or 
Pine  Islands,  lying  between  the  main  land  of 
Hispania  and  the  Baleares  Insulae,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Jerr^rm  in  Valentia.  This 
island  abounded  in  corn  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvica,  whose 
inhabitants  made  a  large  quantity  of  salt  an- 
nually, which  they  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
Hey  I.  Cosm. 

EcBATANA,  (ornm,)  I.  the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodorus,  at  a  distance  of 
12  stadia  from  mount  Orontes,  According  to 
D'Anville,  Hamadan  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  "  It  is  of  as  great  antiquity  as 
Babylon ;  for  we  find  that  Semiramis,  the  wife 
of  Ninus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Medes  who 
had  then  rebelled,  taking  an  affection  to  the 
place,  caused  water-courses  to  the  made  to  it 
from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  passage  through  the  hills  with  great 
charge  and  labour.  Destroyed  by  the  injury  of 
time,  it  was  re-edified  by  Dejoces,'the  sixth  king 
of  the  Medes  ;  and  afterwards  much  beautified 
and  enlargea  by  Seleucus  Kicanc  r.  successor 
unto  Alexander  in  his  Asian  conquests.  For 
beauty  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon or  Nineveh.  In  compass  180  or  200  fur- 
longs, which  make  about  24  Italian  miles.  The 
walls  thereof  affirmed,  in  the  book  of  Judith,  to 
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be  70  cubits  high,  50  cubits  broad,  and  the 
towers  upon  the  gates  100  cubits  higher;  all 
built  of  tiewn  and  polished  stone,  each  stone 
being  six  cubits  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  mner- 
most  wall,  there  being  seven  in  all  about  it ;  each 
of  them  higher  than  the  other,  and  each  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  several  pinnacles  ; 
which  gave  unto  the  eyes  a  most  gallant  pros- 
pect. From  which  variety  of  colou  rs  it  is  thought 
to  have  the  name  of  Agbatha,  or  Agbalhana.  In 
former  times  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  heats 
of  the  summer;  as  Susa,  the  chief  city  of  Susi- 
ana,  in  the  cold  of  winter.  The  royal  palace, 
being  about  a  mile  in  compass,  was  built  with 
all  the  cost  and  cunning  that  a  stately  mansion 
did  require ;  some  of  the  beams  thereof  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar ;  but  those  of  cedar, 
strengthened  with  plates  of  gold.  Said  by  Jo 
sephus  to  be  built  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  which 
must  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  that  he 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  model ; 
appointed  lo  that  office  by  Darius  Med  us,  to 
whom  the  building  of  the  same  is  ascribed  by 
others.  Neglected  by  the  kings  of  the  Parthian 
race,  it  became  a  ruin."     Heyl.  Cosm. — Chauf.- 

sard. II.  A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses 

gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting 
on  horseback.  Herodot.  3. — Ptol.  6,  c.  2. — 
Curt.  5,  c.  8. 

EcHiNADES,  or  EcfflNiE,  islauds  near  Acar- 
nania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  that 
river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud  which  its  wa- 
ters carry  down.  "  These  rocks,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  hav- 
ing sent  a  force  to  Troy  under  the  command  of 
Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Iliad. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
these  islands  had  been  already  joined  by  the 
Achelous  to  the  main  land.  Strabo  reports  that 
the  Echinades  were  very  numerous,  being  all 
rugged  and  barren;  Scylax,  indeed,  says  they 
were  deserted ;  but  this  was  not  always  the 
case  according  to  Homer's  account,  and  Ste- 
phanus  names  ApoUonia  asa  town  belonging  to 
one  of  those  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania. 
Ovid  reckons  five  ;  but  Pliny  enumerates  nine. 
'  The  Echinades,'  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  '  at  pre- 
sent belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and 
produce  corn,  oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest 
are  Oxeiai,  Natoliko,  Bromvia,  &c.  There  are 
a  great  m^axy  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entirely  deserted.'  "  Cram. 
—Plin.  2,  c.  Sb.— Herodot.  2,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met. 
8,  v.  b%Q.—Strab.  2. 

EcHiNussA,  an  island  near  Euboea,  called  af- 
terwards Cimolus.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Edessa,  I.  a  town  in  Osroene,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  conquerors  of  the  country.  "An 
abundant  fountain  which  the  city  enclosed, 
called  in  Greek  Calir-rhoe,  communicated  this 
name  to  the  city  itself  In  p;)stei-ior  times  it  is 
called  Roha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Orrhoa,  and  bv  abbreviation  Orha.  This  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term  signifying 
a  fountain ;  or,  according  to  another  opinion,  it 
may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whose 
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name  is  said  to  have  been  Orrhoi ;  but,  however 
this  be,  it  is  by  corruption  that  it  is  commonly 
called  Orfa.  A  little  river,  which,  by  its  sudden 
inundations,  annoys  this  town,  was  called  Scir- 
tus,  or  the  Vaulter;  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  signification  in  the  name  of    Daisar.'* 

D'Anville. II.  A  city  of  Macedonia.     Vid. 

Odessa. 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  mountain  that  part  of 
Thrace  is  ofcen  called  Edonia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  Thrace, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Virg.  jTln.  12, 
V.  325. — Plin.  4,  c.  11. — Lucan.  1,  v.  674. 

Edoni,  or  Edones,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  It  appears 
from  Thucydides,  that  this  Thracian  clan  once 
held  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon a^  far  as  Mygdonia,  but  that  they  were 
ejected  by  the  Macedonians."  Cram. —  Thuc, 
2,  99. 

Egeria  Vallis,  "a  small  valley,  now  called 
la  Caffarella,  and  which,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  answers  to  the  valley  of  Egeria, 
while  the  source  of  the  Almo  is  thought  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fountain  sacred  to  that  nymph, 
according  to  Juv.  Sat.  3,  v.  10. 

Sed  dum  iota  domns  rheda  componitur una, 
Suhstitit ad veteres  arcus madidamque  Capenam ; 
Hie,  uhi  nocturne.  Numa  constituebat  amicce.'" 

Cram. 

Egesta,  a  town  of  Sicily.     Vid.  .Egesta. 

Egnatia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  which  com- 
municated its  name  to  the  consular  way  that 
followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the 
Torre  d'Agnazzo  and  the  town  of  Monopoli. 
Pliny  stales  that  a  certain  stone  was  shown  at 
Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  this  prodig)'^,  seemingly,  which  afforded 
so  much  amusement  to  Horace."  Cram.. — Ho- 
rat.  Sat.  1,  5. Via.     Vid.  Via. 

Eton,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  distant  25  sladia  from  Amphipolis,  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Thucydides, 
who  makes  it  more  ancient  than  that  city.  "  It 
was  from  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  In  the  middle  ages  a  Byzantine  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  -which  now  bear?  the 
name  of  Contessa.  Cram. —  Tkiic.  4,  102. — 
Herod.  8,  118.— Pau.s.  8,  c.  8. 

El^a,  a  town  of  ^Eolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus.  It  was  the  port  of 
Pergamus,  and  is  now  lalea.     D^Anville. 

Eleus,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  a  colonv  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Scvmnus.     Liv,  31,  c.  16,  1.  32,  c.  9. 

Elatea,  I.  "the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was 
situated, nccordingto  Pausanins,  180 stadia  from 
AmphicFea,  on  a  gently  rising:  slope,  above  the 
plain  watered  bylhe  Cephissus.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  but 
being  afterwards  restored,  an  attack  made  on 
it  by  Taxilus,  general  of  Mithridates,  was  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  exploit  they  were  declared 
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free  by  the  Roman  senate.  Strabo  remarks  on 
its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  called  Elephta,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
some  hills  which  unite  with  the  chain  of  Cne- 
mis  and  CEta." — Cram. — Paiis.     Phoc.  34. — 

Herod,  8,   'i'^.—Liv.  32,   IS.—Strab.  9. II. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus 
above  Gonnus.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  Iletia  of 
Pliny  and  the  Iletium  of  Ptolemy. 

Elaver,  a  river  in  Gaul  falling  into  the  Loire, 
now  the  Allier. 

Elea,      Vid.  Vdia. 

Electrides,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity  of 
amber  (electrum)  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  historians  doubt  of 
their  existence.  D'Anville  places  the  Electri- 
des Insulse  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Sarmatian 
coast,  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  that  separate  the  gulfs  named 
Frisch-haf  and  Curisch-haf.  Tacitus  lells  us 
that  the  amber  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives, 
who  called  it  Glass  or  Gles^  which  in  Latin  is 
Succinum  and  in  Greek  Electron.  D'Anville. 
—  Tacit.  German.— Plin.  2,  c.  26,  1.  37,  c.  2. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Elei,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus. 
They  were  formerly  called  Epei.     Vid.  Elis. 

Eleontum,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus. 

Elephantine,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  distant  but  half  a  sta- 
dium from  Syene  and  seven  stadia  below  the 
lesser  cataract.  According  to  Russell,  this  island 
is  much  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
Syene.  "  Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  true," 
observes  that  able  writer, "  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deface  or  to  conceal  them ;  but,  as  De- 
non  remarks,  the  Egyptian  monuments  conti- 
nue devoted  to^  posterity,  and  have  resisted 
equally  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  bricks  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  earth,  a  very  ancient  temple  is  still  left 
standing,  surrounded  with  a  pilastered  gallery 
and  two  columns  in  the  portico.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  two  pilasters  on  the  left  angle  of 
this  ruin.  Other  edifices  had  been  attached  to 
it  at  a  later  period,  but  only  some  fragments  were 
remaining  which  could  give  an  idea  of  their 
form  when  perfect ;  proving  only  that  these  ac- 
cessory parts  were  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal sanctuary.  Could  this  be  the  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  good  genius,  that  one  of  all  the 
Egj'-ptian  gods  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  600  paces 
further  to  the  north,  having  the  same  form  and 
size,  though  more  in  ruins ;  all  the  ornaments  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  that 
of  the  god  now  named  V    Rus.seWs  Egypt. 

Eleusinium,  an  Athenian  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine.     Vid.  Athena. 

Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  about  13  m.iles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  and  1.5  from  the  latter. 
**  It  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
affirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  but  others,  of 
Ogyges."    Its  origin  is  certainly  of  the  highest 


antiquity,  as  we  find  it  contending  with  Athens 
for  the  supremacy. under  Eumolpus,  in  the  reign 
of  Erechlheus.     I'he  war  was  amicably  con- 
cluded, Athens  and  Eleusis  being  united  as  one 
government  under  Erechlheus  and  his  descend- 
ants, whilst  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  the 
Eumolpidse,  and  the  Mor.ship  of  Ceres  adopted 
by  the  Athenians.     "  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  in  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  was  rebuilt  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  by  Iciinus,  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon.    Strabo  slates  that  the  mystic  cell  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  was  capable  of  containing 
as  many  persons  as  a  theatre.     A  portico  was 
afterwards  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect  Philo. 
Within  the   temple  was  a  colossal   statue   of 
Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.    This 
magnificent  structure  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed in  ruins.     Eleusis,  though  so  considerable 
and  important  a  place,  was  classed  among  the 
Attic  demi.     It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
ihoontis.     Eleusis,  now  called  Lesina,  is  an  in- 
considerable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Alba- 
nian Christians.    The  Thriasian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  district ;  another  portion 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rarius  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  to 
have    soAvn    corn."     Cram.       Dr.   Clarke  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap- 
proaching Eleusis:  ''  Arriving  upon  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Eleusis,  we  found  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.     The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  entire.     Six 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  be  seen.     It  conduct- 
ed tov^-ard  the  Acropolis,  by  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  structure  except  the 
aqueduct.     The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visible,  and  the  pavement  of  the  temple  yet 
remains.      But,  to  heighten  the  interest  Math 
which  we  regarded  the  relics  of  the  Eleusinian 
fane,  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we 
had  formed,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentioned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  among 
the  mouldering  vestiges  of  her  once  splendid 
sanctuary."      In  relation  to  the  name  of  this 
place,  Faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  the  arldte  worship,  thus  writes:  "  As  for,. 
the  city  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Eleusis.  This  fabulous  personage 
was  by  some  esteemed  the  offspring  of  Mercu- 
ry and  Dai'ra,  daughter  of  Oceanus;  while  by 
others  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ogyges.    Both  these  genealogies  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  diluvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  orgies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres."      Fahefs    Cabiri. —  Craw. —  Clarke's 
Travels. — Pans. — Strab. 

ELEUTHERiE,  a  towTi  situatcd  "  on  the  road 
from  Eleusis  to  Plataea,  which  appears  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Boeotia,  but  finally  became  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Attica.  Pausanias 
reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquer- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united 
themselves  to  that  people,  from  their  constant 
enmity  to  the  Thebans.  Bacchus  is  said  to 
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have  been  born  in  this  town.  Eleulherae  was 
already  in  ruins  when  Pausanius  visited  Attica. 
This  ancient  site  probabl}-  corresponds  with  that 
now  called  Gypto  Castro,  where  modern  travel- 
lers have  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  for- 
tress, situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithaeron.'" 
Cram.—Strab.  9.— Pans.  Alt.  38.— Diod.  Sic. 
3,  139. 

Eleutheros,  a  river  of  Syria,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Phoenicia.     Pliyi.  9,  c.  10. 

Elimea,  or  Elymiotis,  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, east  of  Stymphalia.  This  rugged  coun- 
try, important  in  a  political  view,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sterility,  from  its  affording  a  passage 
either  into  Epirus  or  Thessaly,  was  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  montes ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  north  with  the 
name  of  Canalovii,  confined  it  on  the  west. 
The  Haliacmon  flowed  through  this  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  not  yet  well  defined  region.  Liv.  \ 
42,  c.  53, 1.  45,  c.  30. 

Elts,  a  principal  division  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, consisting  of  the  three  smaller  parts  of  Elis 
proper.  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  This  important 
country  of  southern  Greece,  lying  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, had  on  the  north  the  Larissus,  which  se- 
parated it  from  Achaia;  and  on  the  south  the 
Keda,  on  the  boimdary  of  Messenia  ;  the  whole 
of  its  western  border  l3dng  upon  the  ^gean. 
In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  the  historical  ac- 
counts may  be  traced,  and  even  to  a  period 
much  later,  the  people  of  this  district  were  sepa- 
rated into  various  little  republics,  of  which,  for  a 
long  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  as 
the  principal.  The  Caucones  were,  however, 
the  most  ancient;  and  there  are  authorities 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  of  Elis  bore  the  name  of  Cau- 
conia.  The  Epei  were  also  an  early  race,  re- 
garded by  Pausanias  as  indigenous.  This  part 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Elis  itself, 
was  called  the  country  of  the  Epii  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  jEto- 
lian  Oxylus,  at  the  latter  epoch,  fixed  himself 
with  many  of  his  countri'men  in  Elis,  not  yet 
kno\\Ti  as  a  whole  province  by  that  name.  In 
the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedeemonian  Elis, 
properly  so  called,  was  governed  by  Iphitus,  a 
descendant  of  Oxylus;  and  by  this  prince,  after 
ihey  had  been  neglected  for  many  years,  were 
revived  the  Olympic  games.  The  rightto  Olym- 
pia,  in  which  these  gaines  were  celebrated,  was 
long  contested  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Pisatre  ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  former  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authority  over  the  whole  country-  from 
the  Neda  to  the  Larissus,  their  right  to  all  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
undisputed  and  undisturbed.  In  the  Persian 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  Elis  was  found 
in  the  same  cau.se  as  Snarta,  again.st  the  enemies 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  it  could 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Achnean  league. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  irvasion 
that  the  city  of  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  then  bore  the  same  name. 
About  that  time  a  great  number  of  scattered  but 
neighbouring  villages  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
which  thenceforth  increased  with  astonishing 
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rapidity.  As  the  whole  territory  was  deemed 
sacred,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  defend 
the  city  by  walls  ;  and  all  who  crossed  this  pri- 
vileged territory  were  obliged  to  yield  up  their 
arms,  which  on  the  frontiers  were  restored  to 
them.  The  city  of  Elis  stood  towards  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  on  the  river  Peneus ; 
its  ruins  are  now  called  Palaopoh.  In  the  coun- 
try comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Elis  in 
its  greatest  extent,  were,  at  very  early  periods, 
the  kingdom  of  Pelops,  including  the  territories 
of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  and  the  later,  though  still 
ancient  dominions  of  Nestor,  the  district  of  Tri- 
phylia. The  whole  of  Elis  constituted  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  the  people  were  addicted  to  such  pursuits 
and  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  naturally  superinduce ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  agricultural  people  of 
Greece.  Strab. — Paus.  Eliac. — Polyb. — Strab. 
8.— PZm.  4,  c.  5.— Pans.  b.—  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
494.— Ctc.  Fam.  13,  ep.  26,  de  Div.  2,  c.  12.— 
Liv.  27,  c.  3%—Virg.  G.  1,  v.  59,  1.  3,  v.  202. 

Ellopia,  a  town  of  Euboea. An  ancient 

name  of  that  island. 

Elymais,  a  district  in  the  Persian  empire,  de- 
riving its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Elymai.  This  name  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Susiana,  though  belonging  properly  to 
the  mountain  region  in  the  north  on  the  con- 
fines of  Media.  "  On  the  formation  of  new  em- 
pires, after  the  destruction  of  that  which  had 
existed  as  the  united  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  Elymais  appears  to  have  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  subject  to  its  own 
kings.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  Kur- 
distan.    Strabo. 

EMATfflA,  an  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Paeonia, 
though  in  Homer's  age  the  name  was  confined 
to  the  region  south  of  that  district,  about  the 
Evigon  and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf  In  this 
part,  however,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  on  the  arrival  of  the  Teme- 
nidK,  who  established  them.selves  on  the  Ery- 
gon  and  founded  iEgae  or  Edessa,  their  capital, 
and  the  first  capital  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Emathia  was  long  used  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  not  only  af  er  it  had 
come  to  form  a  narrow  portion  of  it  alone,  hut 
even  afrer  the  subversion  of  the  Macedonian 
throne. — Polyb. — Hovi. — Lucayi. 

Emerita.      Vid.  Augnsta. 

Emessa,  and  Emissa,  a  large  town  of  Syria, 
now  Herns,  near  the  Orontes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  source.  It  was  famous  for  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  in  those  regions  under 
the  name  of  Heliogabalus.  An  emperor  of 
Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Heliogabalus  from 
having  officiated  as  priest  in  this  famous  tem- 
ple of  that  god.      Vid.  [Teliogoholvs,  Part.  II. 

E>T0Di  MONTES.  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Paropamisus  range,  extending  over  the  north  of 
India,  and  between  that  country-  and  Scythia. 
All  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Taurus  in 
the  greatest  extent  allowed  to  that  comprehen- 
sive range.     Vid.     Aornos. 

Emporia  PrxicA,  another  name  for  Byza- 
cium.  Its  capital  at  one  period  was  Adrume- 
tum,  and  near  to  its  northern  limits  was  fought 
the  battle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which 
\  put  an  end  to  the  second  Pimic  war,  and,  in  fact, 
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to  the  Carthaginian  empire.      Vid.  Byzacium. 

Empori2e,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
Ampurias.     Liv.  34,  c.  9  and  16, 1.  26,  c.   19. 

Eneti.     Vid  Heneti. 

Enipeus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 

Pharsalia.     Lmcan,  6,  v.  373. II.  A  river  of 

Elis,  flowing  near  the  ancient  towTi  of  Salone. 
Ovid.  A7a.  3,  el.  5. — Strab. 

Enna,  now  Castro  Ja7mi,  a  town  in  the  mid- 
die  of  Sicily,  with  a  beautiful  plain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Pluto.     Mela,  2,  c.  ! 
l.—Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  49, 1.  4,  c.  lOA.—OxU.  Fast.  I 
4,  V.  522.— Z.U-.  24,  c.  37.  I 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  south  of  Panor-  ; 
mus  on  the  Hj^Dsa  river,  near  the  souice,  and  i 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and  south-  I 
ern  coasts  of  the  island.  Ital.  14,  v.  205. —  Cic.  ! 
Ver.  3,  c.  43.  | 

EoRD.asA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  deriving  ; 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eordi  j 
or  Eordaei,  These  people  were  early  dispossess-  ', 
ed  of  their  country,  which,  nevertheless,  retain-  I 
ed  their  name  ever  afterwards.     The  Lyncestse  | 
bounded  on  the  north  the  territory  of  the  Eordsei, 
which  had  upon  the  opposite  sidi^  Elymais  or 
Elymiotis.     Xerxes  was  reinforced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  resorted  to  his  standard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.  Liv.  31, 
c.  39,  1.  33,  c.  8,  1.  42,  c.  53. 

Epei,  and  Elei,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  5.     Vid.  Elis. 

Ephesus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tions, by  the  Amazons,  or  by  Androchus,  son  of 
Codrus,  according  to  Strabo  •,  or  by  Ephesus,  a 
son  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  is  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  was 
425  feet  long,  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  127  columns,  sixty  feet  high,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  so  many  kings.  Of 
these  columns,  36  were  carved  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopas.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  completed  till  220  years  af- 
ter its  foundation.  Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  ar- 
chitect. It  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  born  (  Vid.  Erostratus),  and  soon  af- 
ter it  rose  from  its  ruins  with  more  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Alexander  offered  to  rebuild 
it  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  Ephesians  would 
place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  denoted  the 
name  of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer 
was  refused  by  the  Ephesians,  who  observed, 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  impro- 
per that  one  deity  should  raise  temples  to  the 
other.  Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephe- 
sus to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
but  after  his  death  the  new  appellation  was  lost, 
and  the  to^-n  was  again  known  by  its  ancient 
name.  Though  modern  authors  are  not  agreed 
about  the  ancient  ruins  of  this  once  famed  city, 
some  have  given  the  barbarous  name  of  Ajasa- 
louc  to  what  they  conjecture  to  be  the  remains  of 
Ephesus.  The  words  litera.  Ephesiasire  ap- 
plied to  letters  containing  magical  powers. 
Plin.  36,  c.  U.—Strob.  12  and  U.—Mela,  1,  c. 
17. — Pavs.  7,  c.  2. — Plvt.  in  Alex. — Justin.  2, 
c.  4. — Callitn.in  Dian. — Ptol.  5. — Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.2 

Ephyre.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  all 
cases  the  particular  city  referred  to  when  ancient 
authors  speak  of  Ephyre.    In  Epinis  the  town 


of  Cichyrus  was  more  anciently  called  by  this 
name,  being  then,  perhaps,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Thesprotia.  I'he  place  was  famous 
in  Homer's  age  for  producing  poisonous  drugs. 
Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  siill  discernible 
about  the  Acherusian  pool,  and  manifest  an  an- 
tiquity the  most  remote  in  the  rudeness  of  their 
aichitectiual  remams.  Indeed,  Ephyre  could 
not  be  other  than  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Greece,  as,  according  to  mythological  tradi- 
tions, referring  to  the  obscurest  periods,  in  this 
city  was  made  the  bold  aUempt  of  Theseus  and 
Piriihous  to  carry  ofl^  Proserpina,  the  wife  of 
Aidoneus ;  in  other  words,  the  wife  of  the  king. 

Horn.  1,   259. Pans.    1,  17. Cranon,   in 

Thessaly,  is  believed  to  have  been  intended  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephy- 
ri  and  Phlegs^oe.     //.  n.  301.     It  was  also  a  not 

uncommon  name  of  Corinth. A  town  in 

Elis,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accu- 
racy known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  M'ben  ihisnameismentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Selleis,  on  which 
it  stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
mer ;  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  understood.  There  vvere  many  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  inconsiderable 
to  require  particular  notice. 

Epidamnus.     Vid.  Dyrrachium. 

Epidaphne,  a  town  of  Syria  called  also  An- 
tioch. 

Epidaurus,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  Saro- 
nic  gulf,  the  more  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Epicarus.  But  though  in  the  Argian  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Epidaurus  was  by  no  means 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Argos,  and  was  al- 
ways found,  on  the  contrary,  in  alliance  with 
the  Lacedeemonians,  the  government  of  this 
city,  with  its  little  state,  extending  in  the  envi- 
rons perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
aristocratical ;  and  the  administration  was  con- 
fided principally  to  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
consisting  of  a  "limited  number  of  persons  de- 
nominated Artyni.  Epidaurus  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worship  of  ^Esculapius.  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modern  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
ruins  that  remain,  is  Epithauro. II.  Ano- 
ther town  of  the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity,  was  in  the  country  of  Laccnia. 
This  place,  which  stood  exposed  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
sea,  was  much  and  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Pelopcnnesian  war.  It 
was  surnamcd  Limera,  and  stood  at  no  great 
distance  north  of  Epidelinm.  Tkvc. — Strab. 
S.—  Virg.  G.  3.  V.  U.—Paiis.  3,  c.  'HI.— Mela, 
2,  c.  3. 

EpiDniM,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  according  to  Cambden, 
who  describes  it  as  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
intersected  by  marshes  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
rection. The  name  he  derives  from  the  Epidii, 
who  inhabited  it.     Ptolem. 

Epiphanea,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Is.<?us. 
now  SurpcndVar.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Cic.  ad  Earn. 

15,   ep.  4. II.   Another  of  Syria,   on   the 

Orontes,  between  Arethusa  and  Larissa  on  the 
same  river.  The  endeavour  to  change  the  name 
of  this  town  from  Hamoth,  derived,  it  was  pre- 
tended, from  Hamoth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  into 
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Epiphania,  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Syria,  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  was  only  partially  success- 
ful;  and  though  the  Europeans,  and  perhaps  the 
Asiatic  subjects  of  that  king,  were  willmg  to 
lose  the  former  name  in  that  of  their  conqueror, 
the  natives  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it 
AmathEu  Hence  the  modern  appellation  of  Ha- 
mal.     Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

EpiPOLiE,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Dionysius,  who. 
to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed 
60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  he  finish- 
ed a  wall  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 

Epirus,  a  large  division  of  Greece,  forming 
the  north- Avestern  section  of  that  country.  The 
river  ^as  on  the  north  divided  it  from  Illyria, 
and  the  lofty  Pindus  range  intervened  to  form 
its  boundary  on  the  Thessalian  side,  including 
Athamania,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epirus, 
as  well  as  Ambracia,  which  confined  upon 
Acarnania  on  the  south.  Considered  apart 
from  these  smaller  districts,  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Epirus  was  formed  by  the  river  Arach- 
thus.  The  origin  of  the  Epirotic  people  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  more  profound  than  that 
which  envelopes  the  accounts  of  southern 
Greece  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them,  is, 
that,  according  to  Strabo,  their  early  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  indicated  a  common  origin 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Macedonians. 
The  name  of  Epirus,  which  signified  Main- 
land, and  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this 
country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  islands 
on  its  coast,  included  in  the  boundaries  assign- 
ed to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  others,  each 
of  which  at  the  earliest  dates  represented  a  se- 
parate and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Molossian  princes  extended 
their  authorit}'^  over  all,  and  the  history  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  restricted  to  that  of  the 
Molossi.  The  traditionary  account  of  the  rise 
and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  period  comparatively  late,  and  assigns  to 
the  Molossi,  as  their  first  founder,  Molossus,  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache.  The  people 
of  this  distant  part  of  Greece  make  little  show 
in  her  annals;  and  when,  m  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  state  and  government,  we  find  them 
both  unequal  to  the  danger  of  contending  with 
even  the  smaller  Grecian  states  for  power  or 
rank.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Epirus,  having  annexed  the  larger  districts 
of  Chaonia,  Thesprotia,  and  perhaps  also 
others,  to  the  crown  of  Molossia,  was  Alexan- 
der, the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  the  father-in-law  of  the  still  more  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  en- 
laFg:ing  his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Italy,  where,  after  giving  sig- 
nal proofs  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slain 
before  the  walls  of  Pandosia.  In  the  reign  of 
his  successors  ^Eacides  and  Alcetas.  Cassander 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  Illyrian  king  it  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
reign, who  proved  the  greatest  of  the  Epirot 
princes,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  second 
to  none  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  anti- 
quity. This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  Pyrrhus),  the 
great  enemy  of  the  "Romans.  In  his  reign  the 
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name  of  Epirus  and  her  arms  became  terrible  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  Italy,  Sicily,  Ma- 
cedon, and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  successively 
the  objects  of  his  ambition  and  the  witnesses  of 
his  prowess  and  abilities.  But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  princes,  and  among  the 
people  of  Greece,  a  new  and  unusual  respect  for 
the  name  of  Epirus,  he  added  little  to  her  terri- 
tory; and  when  he  was  slain  in  his  attempt  to 
reduce  the  citadel  of  Argos  with  a  handful  of 
men,  he  had  added  almost  nothing  to  the  boun- 
daries of  his  realm.  After  the  reigns  of  three 
successors  to  this  prince,  the  line  of  his  family 
became  extinct,  and  the  Epirots  adopted  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  they  en- 
joyed until  the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  in  which  was  involved  the  subver.sion 
of  their  liberties.  The  Epirots  had  favoured,  in 
some  measure,  the  views  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Macedonian  war;  and  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  exact  the  bitter- 
est atonement  for  this  ill-judged  opposition  to 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.  The  whole 
of  Epirus  is  included  in  the  modi^m  Albania. 
Find.  Nem.  od.  7,  56.—  T/iuc.—Liv.S,  24.— 
Plut.  Pyrrh. — Just. — Polyb. 

Equotuticum,  now  Castel  Franco,  a  little 
to\\Ti  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  suppose,  Ho- 
race alludes  in  this  verse,  1  Sat.  5,  v.  87 : 

"  Mansuri  oppidulo,  versu  quod  dicere  Tum  est.^' 

Erectheium.     Vid.  Athence. 

Eresus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Theo- 
phrastus  was  born. 

Eretria,  a  principal  town  of  Eubcea,  north 
of  Chalcis,  on  the  Euripus.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  its  origin;  but  as  its  inhabitants 
were  certainly  of  Ionic  blood,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  writers  who  deduce  them  from 
the  Attic  demus,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Eretria,  were  best  informed  on  this  particular 
subject.  The  Eretrians  early  became  a  flou- 
rishing people,  engaged  in  many  wars  of  am- 
bition with  their  rival  of  Chalcis.  They  took 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Darius,  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras, 
attempted  to  throw  off" the  yoke  of  the  Persians. 
Their  city  was  therefore,  like  Athens,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  dislike  to  the  eastern  monarch ;  and 
his  orders  and  preparations  were  directed  with 
peculiar  animosity  against  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter a  six  days'  siege  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  citizens  were 
carried  awav  to  populate  the  Asiatic  colonv  of 
Cissia.  On  its  recoverv  from  this  disaster,  Ere- 
tria deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  was  found  in  league  with  Sparta 
against  the  Athenians.  The  people  beinsr  s^o- 
verned  by  tyrants,  according  to  the  ancient  use 
of  that  term,  and  consequentlv  entertaining,  as 
was  natural,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  love  of 
their  own  institutions  which  generally  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  republican  Greece, 
passed,  with  very  little  resistance  or  care,  into 
the  power  of  Antigonus.  and  with  just  as  little 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This 
last  event  occurred  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
Strnh. — Herod. — Diod.  Sic. — Liv. — Polyb. 

Ericusa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Alicudi. 

ErTdanus,  the  name  of  the  Po  among  the 
Greeks.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  historical 
ages  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  Eridanus  and  the 
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Padus  were  certainly  the  same ;  but  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  fables  of  the  early  poets 
belonging  to  the  latter  country,  either  did  not  at 
all  reler  to  the  Po,  or  were  founded  upon  very 
indefinite  notions  of  its  rise  and  course.  Clu\  e- 
rius,  indeed,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Po, 
beside  which  Phaeton  was  buried,  so  far  from 
being  the  river  of  Italy,  was  a  northern  stream 
called  Rhodaune,  and  emptying  into  the  Vistu- 
la. This  would  give,  perhaps,  a  northern  ori- 
gin to  the  fable  ol  his  death,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  some  at  least  among  the  classic 
fictions  with  those  of  the  people  called  Barba- 
rians. The  name  of  the  Ital  ian  Eridanus,  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  was  Bodencus. 
It  rose  in  the  mons  Vesulus,  and  running  nearly 
east,  was  the  boundary  line  between  Liguria 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  far  as  its  confluence 
with  the  Ticinus.  Here,  continuing  its  course, 
it  left  Liguria  on  the  south,  and  traversing  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  divided  that  part  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and 
the  Bolognese  upon  the  south,  from  Lombardy 
upon  the  north .  On  the  east,  however,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  coast,  this  noble  river,  having  run 
a  navigable  course  of  almost  250  miles,  became 
again  a  boundary  line,  separating  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  Venetia.  All  the  waters  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  formed  from  the  springs  and 
snows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  unite  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  famous  stream.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  was  computed  to  be  288 
miles,  and  the  number  of  rivers  which  paid  tri- 
bute, through  it  to  the  Adriatic,  were  by  Pliny 
computed  at  about  thirty.  The  mouths  of  the 
Eridanus  or  Po  are  thus  described  by  D'An- 
ville;  "The  nearest  to  Ravenna  derives  the 
name  of  Spineticum  Ostium  from  a  very  ancient 
city  founded  by  the  Greeks,  called  Spina.  They 
applied  to  it  specially  the  name  of  Eridanus. 
This  channel  was  also  named  Padusa  ;  and  at 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  situated, 
there  separates  from  it  a  channel  named  Vole- 
na,  which  preserves  this  name  and  communi- 
cates it  to  its  mouth.  The  principal  arm  of 
the  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  by  dividing  itself 
into  many  channels,  whose  issue  was  called 
septim  maria,  the  seven  seas."  Cic.  in  Oral. 
145. — Claudian.  de  Cons.  Hon.  6,  v.  175. —  Ovid., 
Met.  2,  fab.  "i.—Paus.  4,  c.  3.—Strab.  5.— 
lAccan.  2,  v.  409.— H?-^-.  G.  1,  v.  482.  ^n.  6, 
V.  659. 

Erigontjs,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

Erindes,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia,  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  11,  c.  16. 

Erymanthus,  I.  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Ar- 
cadia, now  the  Olonos,  considered  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Greece.  It  was  one  of  that 
range,  which,  under  the  name  of  Scollis,  Ery- 
manthus, Aroanii,  Colossa,  &c.  stretched  across 
the  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  Sicyonia, 
and  Corinthia,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Myrtoan 
sea.  In  poetry  this  mountain  is  famed  for  the 
ferocious  boar  which  haunted  its  wilds;  and 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules.  II.  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now 

the  Dagana,  flowed  from  this  mountain,  passed 
near  the  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arvanius,  and  emptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon  on  the  borders  of 
Elis.  Horn.  Od.  z,  \02.—Dionys.  Perieg.  115. 
— CaUim. 


Erythea.  Though  this  place,  the  scene  of 
Hercules'  victoiy  over  Geiyon,  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  an  island,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  one  is  intended 
when  Erythea  is  named.  According  to  Vossius 
it  was  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anas. 
Here  he  thinks  the  first  Phoenician  colony  to 
have  settled  itself  before  the  founding  of  Gades ; 
and  ancient  vestiges  remaining  in  the  place 
make  manifest  that  it  was  once  inhabited,  al- 
though so  insignificant  in  modern  times  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  name.  Mela,  3,  6. — 
Voss.  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 

ERYTHRiE,  1.  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sybil.  It  was  built  by 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus.      Pans.  10,  c.  12.— 

Liv.  44,  c.  28,  I.  38,  c.  39. II.     A  town  of 

Boeotia.     Id.  6,  c.  21. III.     One  m  Libya. 

IV.    Another  in  Locris. 

Erythreum  mare.  The  Red  Sea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  the 
moderns  have  designated  by  that  name.  In  an- 
tiquity, from  having  entertained  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  w-hich  they 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Greek  and  Latin  geo- 
graphers came  to  signify,  at  last,  by  Erythreum 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  washes  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  which  the 
modern  Red  sea,  with  them  the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cus,  discharges  itself.  The  Sinus  Persicus,  or 
Persian  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arabia,  was 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  Mare  Ery- 
threum. The  etymology  of  the  word  is  so  un- 
certain, that  It  cannot  be  yet  established  whether 
this  sea  received  its  name  from  the  colour  ot 
its  waters,  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual 
or  from  that  of  a  countrv-  Curt.  8.  c.  9. — Plin. 
6,  c.  23.—Herodot.  1,  c.'l80  and  189, 1.  3,  c.  93, 
1.  4,  c.  31.— Mia,  3,  c.  8. 

Eryx,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  on 
which  Avas  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to' Venus  Erycina.  The  moun- 
tain arose  in  the  norih-eastern  corner  of  the 
island,  over  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

EsauTLi^,  and  EsauiuNus  mons,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
City  by  king  Tullus.  Birds  of  prey  generally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  who 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  Esqvilina.  alites.  It  was  the  largest  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  11. — Horat. 
5,  epod.  V.  \0Q.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  32. 

EsTi^oTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Vid. 
HesticEotis. 

Etruria.     Vid.  Hetruria. 

Etrusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Hetniria. 

EvARCHUS,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing 
into  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia. 
Flac.  6,  V.  102. 

Eubcea,  the  largest  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
extending  from  the  Malaic  gulf  on  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Bosotia,  and  Attica. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  island  in 
outline  from  Pliny,  according  to  the  translation 
of  Cramer.  "  Torn  from  the  coa.st  of  Boeotia, 
it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  promon- 
tories, Gertpstus  looks  towards  Attica,  Caphare- 
us  to  the  Hellespont ;  Cenoeimi  fronts  the  north. 
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In  breadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty 
miles ;  but  it  is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reach- 
ing from  Attica  to  Thessaly,  it  extezids  for  120 
miles  in  length.  Its  circuit  is  365  miles.  On  the 
side  of  Caphareus  it  is  225  miles  from  the  Hel- 
lespont." The  earliest  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  designated  this  important  tract  of  coun- 
try was  Macris,  referring  to  its  disproportion- 
ate length ;  and  Oche,  Ellopia,  Asopis,  and 
Abantia,  were  also  names  by  which  it  was  fre- 
quently denominated.  Its  mhabitants  are  al- 
ways called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  though,  from 
their  early  skill  and  boldness  on  the  seas,  they 
were  considered  by  some  to  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  The  traditional  account  of  the 
later  name  of  Euboea  derives  it  from  the  pas- 
sage of  lo,  who  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
Epaphus  in  this  island.  The  Abantes  esta- 
blished colonies  in  Illyria,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor.  As  every  city  either  of  note  or 
magnitude  in  Euboea  pretended  to  an  entire  in- 
dependence it  is  impossible  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
political  geography  of  the  island;  theChalcidi- 
ans  and  Eretrians  inhabiting  the  principal  towns, 
however,by  their  jealousies  and  their  wars  gave 
a  pretext  to  the  people  of  the  main  land  and  the 
peninsula  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  uniting  all,  if  not  in  a  common  sla- 
very, yet  in  a  common  subjection  to  a  foreign 
influence.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  wars,  we  find  the  Athenian  authority  and 
supremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
boea, which  only  recovered  its  independence  in 
the  21st  year  of  the  latter  celebrated  war.  Its 
vicissitudes  became  from  this  moment  frequent ; 
and  we  find  the  Euboeans  returning  almost  to 
the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  or  swallowed  up  in 
its  empire,  and  finally  restored  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  a  nominal  liberty. 
When  Euboea  arose  to  great  opulence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  we  may  infer  that  she  must 
have  held  no  inconsiderable  place  among  the 
trading  nations  of  antiquity,  from  the  value  and 
universal  currency  of  the  Euboean  talent,  known 
in  every  country  as  the  Euboicum.  The  soil  of 
this  island  has  been  compared  for  its  fertility  to 
that  of  the  fruitful  Cyprus ;  but,  at  least  in  an- 
cient times,  this  enviable  advantage  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  to 
which  it  was  subject.  The  modern  name  of 
Negropont  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corruptions  by  gradual  transition  from  the  Eu- 
ripus.  Horn.  b.  536. — Paus. — Strab.  The 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  oppression  of  the  Turks 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  with  the  natural 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  island.  Corn 
and  wins  are  still  produced  therein  abundance, 
and  numerous  flocks  are  dispersed  over  its  wide- 
spreading  pastures.  Its  valleys,  which  centu- 
ries ago  were  covered  bv  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
are  still  enclosed  bv  their  branches  and  shaded 
by  their  luxuriant  foliage.  The  Euripus  is 
now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  joins  the  island 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  Greece. 

EvEMds,  a  river  of  iEtoliT,  which,  rising  in 
the  countrvof  the  Bonienses  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  iEtolia,  flowsthrough  thecountryof 
the  ancient  Calydon,  after  which  it  takes  a 
vresterly  course  towards  the  plains  of  ancient 
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Pleuron,  and  then  turning  to  the  south,  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthiacus  Sinus.  The  more  ancient  name 
of  this  river  was  Lycormas ;  its  modern  name  is 
Fidara.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  slain  the  centaur  Nessus,  for 
attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and 
Slerope,  who,  being  unable  to  overcome  Idas, 
who  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Marpessa 
in  marriage  if  he  surpassed  him  in  running, 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Strab.  10,  ^b\.— Cram.— Ovid.  Met.  9.  104.— 
Strab.  7. 

EUERGET.E,  a  nation  of  Drangiana,  called 
also  Ariaspffi,  from  their  chief  city  Ariaspe,  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  mount  Becius.  The  name 
Euergetse  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian 
term  applied  to  this  nation  by  Cyrus  for  the  as- 
sistance they  rendered  him  in  his  Scythian  ex- 
pedition. 

EuGANEi,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  as  their  name  denotes,  inhabiting  that 
district  subsequently  called  Venetia,  from  the 
Veneti,  who  expelled  the  original  possessors, 
the  Euganei.  After  being  driven  from  their 
ancient  abodes,  they  settled  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  Benacus  and  Sebinus,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys.     Cram.. — Liv.  1,  1. 

EuMENiA,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Atta- 
ins in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes,  situated 

on  the  river  Clurus. II.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

III.    Of  Caria.     Plin.  5,  29. IV.  Of 

Hyrcania. 

EuPATORiA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris, 
"  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lye  us  ;  begim  by 
Mithridates  under  the  name  of  Eupatoria,  it 
received  from  Pompey,  who  finished  it,  the 
name  of  Magnopolis.  It  appears  to  be  that 
now  called  Tchenikeh.'"     D'Anville. 

Euphrates,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
Armenia,  and,  forming  in  its  course  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf  "  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise 
from  several  sources  ;  two  branches  in  particu- 
lar dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  principal ; 
one,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayozid" 
the  ancient  Ligua,  "  in  the  mountains  named 
Ala-Do.g,  anciently  the  mountain  Abus  of 
which  Ararat  makes  a  part.  This  river,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mitrad.  disappears  under 
ground  at  a  distance  of  four  hours'  travelling 
from  Bayazid.  It  re-appears,  and  receives  near 
Mdaskerd,'"  the  ancient  Mauro-Castrum,  "ano- 
ther river  of  this  name,  and  traverses  all  the 
district  of  Tiiriiheran.  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  proper."  In  its  passage  throusrh  this 
country  it  receives  the  Telaboas,  which  the  ten 
thousand  met  with  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 
Continuing  its  course  towards  the  west,  the 
Euphrates  meets  its  other  branch,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
below  Arabrace,  ArabMr.  The  stream  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  small  river,  which  rises 
near  Arze,  Erzroom,  with  the  Lycus,  whose 
sources  are  called  in  the  country  Bing-gJvevl, 
or  the  Thousand  Fountains.  These  two  rivers 
united  do  not  equal  the  Murad,  which  Xeno- 
phon  considers  the  real  Euphrates.  The  Frat 
and  Murad  enclose  the  district  Acilisene,  whose 
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apex  is  the  point  of  junction.  The  river,  now 
very  considerable,  descends  towards  the  south, 
receiving  the  Arsanias,  now  Arsen^  a  stream 
which  flows  through  the  district  of  Sophene ; 
although  the  name  of  Arsanias  is  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  to  the  Murad,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  Euphrates  crossed  by  the  ten  thousand, 
and  "  the  same  that  Corbulo,  charged  w'ith  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Armenia  under  Nero, 
makes  issue  from  a  district  called  Caranit.es,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Pliny.  A  little  below" 
its  junction  with  the  Arsen,  "  and  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  Elegia,  or  Ilija,  near 
Erzroom,  the  Euphrates  pierces  the  chain  of 
mount  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Nushar."  {D'Anville.)  Having  pass- 
ed this,  it  wdnds  along  an  elevated  plain,  but 
soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twentj^-two  miles  above 
Samosata,  or  Semisat,  the  capital  of  Comagene, 
which  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  great  parabo- 
la, by  which  this  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  south.  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
one  another,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. Several  artificial  communications,  per- 
haps two  or  three  that  are  natural,  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
which  finally  takes  place  near  Kottm.  The 
river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Shat-al- 
Arab^  or  the  river  of  Arabia.  It  has  three 
principal  mouths,  besides  a  small  outlet ;  these 
occupy  a  space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost 
is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current.  Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  in 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Bassora,  and  even  beyond  Korna, 
meeting  with  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  the 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon ;  others  con- 
sider the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the 
course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  by  a 
mound.  This  last  opinion  has  been  in  some 
measure  revived  by  a  modern  traveller  (Nie- 
buhr),  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sa- 
res,  proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
of  Babylon,  is  continued  without  interruption  to 
the  sea.  The  bay  called  Khore-Abdallah  would, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
cient mouth  of  the  river ;  but  this  bay  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Mesanites.  With  regard  to  the  canal 
Nahr-Sares,  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejoin  the 
river  near  Semawe.  The  dry  bed  correspond- 
ing to  the  gulf  of  Khore-Abdallah,  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora, 
terminates  in  the  Euphrates  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Korna.  The  Pallocopas,  or  the  canal  of  Koaifa, 
seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  lakes  on  the 
south  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
which  this  flat  and  movable  ground  is  subject, 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of 
human  labour,  concur  to  render  the  solution  of 
these  points  impossible.  There  is  also  some  un- 
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certainty  respecting  the  relative  size  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates.  This  last,  certainly,  has 
the  largest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains  ;  it 
presents  at  Hillek  a  width  not  exceeding  420 
feet ;  while  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than 
GOO.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both  the  one  and 
the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of 
A  lexander  have,  in  their  simplicity,  mistaken 
for  military  bulwarks  intended  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Arabian  pirates  up  the  river. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  deposit  no  slime 
like  the  Nile ;  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fields  of  Bagd.al  the  gar- 
den of  Asia."  {Malte-Brun.)  The  Euphrates 
is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Arrian.  7, 
l.—Mela,  3,  S.—Plin.  5,  26;  G.^l.—Strab.  2, 
2,  130 ;   15,  lOeO.—D'Anville. 

EuPHRATKsiA,  or  EuPHRATENSis,  a  uamc  given 
to  Comagene  when  a  Roman  province. 

EuRipus,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Eubcea  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  Its 
flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular  during 
18  or  19  days,  and  were  uncommonly  unsettled 
the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  m- 
quiry  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non. Liv.  28,  c.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. — I'lin.  2,  c. 
95. — Strab.  9.  The  frequency  of  the  currents, 
or  rather  of  eddies,  in  this  narrow  channel,  in- 
duced many  among  the  ancients  to  believe  that 
the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  it  more 
frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast ;  and  some 
of  them  maintained  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  times  during  the  day,  and  as 
many  during  the  night.  The  effect  of  the  wind 
upon  this  confined  channel  was  sometimes  such 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wild  mountain 
torrent. 

EuROPA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  yEgean  Sea,  Hel- 
lespont, Euxine,  Palus  Maeotis,  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Northern  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europa,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c.  1, 
&c.—LMcan.  3,  v.  275.— Fir^.  ^En.  7,  v.  222. 
Malte-Brun  gives  the  following  table  of  dis- 
tances from  various  points  or  extremities  of 
this  continent,  containing  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
Length  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural 
mountains  nedLV  Ekaterinebvrg,  1215  leagues; 
from  Brest  to  Astracan,  860.  Breadth  across 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Or- 
tegal,  210  leagues;  from  Port  Verdre  to  Ba- 
yonne,  (the  narrowest  part)  along  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees,  95  leagues;  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  268 ;  from  the  Caspian  to  the  White 
Sea,  485:  and  from  Cape  Matapan,  the  an- 
cient Tsenarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  North,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Europe,  870  leng-nes.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  part,  of  the  country 
lying  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
known  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  the 
boundaries  given  above  demonstrate,  that,  ex- 
cept upon  the  north,  they  must  have  had  a  ge- 
nerally correct  notion  of  its  extent  and  liniils. 
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The  strict  and  accurate  acquaintance  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  extended  hardly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina  on  the  east, 
and  the  southern  borders  of  the  Baltic  on  the 
north.    The  rest  was  vague  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise, concerning  vast  islands  extending  in  the 
northern  ocean ,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scandinavia;  and  of  impeneirable  foresb  on 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  which  they  gave  the 
indefinite,  and,  as  applied  by  them,  unmeaning 
titles  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.     Some  inter- 
course ihey  had,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,   the    Straits  of  Caffa, 
and  the  Palus  Mieotis.     The  rivers,  and  even 
the  mountains,  of  this  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mount 
Blanc,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  continents;  and  Malte- 
Brun  observes  that  the  whole  peninsula  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  basin  of  one  great 
river  like  the  Nile.    That  very  curious  inquirer, 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Cabiric 
Mysteries,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word.  "  the  continent  of  Europe  derived 
its  name  from  the  worship  of  Eur-op,  the  Ser- 
pent of  the  Smi ;  and  not  from  the  fabulous 
Europa.     Herodotus  justly  explodes  the  notion 
of  its  being  so  called  from  the  Persian  princess, 
observing  that  she  never  saw  the  region  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  Europe ;  but  that  she 
was  conveyed  from  Tyre  into  Crete,  and  from 
Crete  into   Africa."    But,   however  we   may 
choose  to  accept  the  derivation  of  this  name, 
it  is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  whole 
country  now  known  as  Europe  was  not  origi- 
nally included  in  that  designation.     The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
opposite  to  them,  the  name  of  Africa,  which 
only,  by  gradual  extension,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  of  the  vast  peninsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.     The  same  was  equally 
the  case  in  regard  to  Asia;  and  from  the  parts 
contiguous  to  Europe,  the  name  extended  over 
the  largest  part  of  the  world  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  a  portion  or 
regionofTh race  was  first  denominated  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  as  being  "  the  en- 
trance of  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia;" 
but  more  probably,  the  first  called  by  that  name, 
which  it  communicated  at  an  earlv  period  to 
one  whole  division  of  the  earth.     The  capital 
of  Europa,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heraclea,  which  continued  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  empire  a  place  of  some  importance 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Bvzan- 
tium,  thenceforward  Comtantinople.     "  Euro- 
pean languages  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  the  first  consists   of  those   which  re- 
semble  one   another,    and  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  Persic  ;  the  second  com- 
prises those  in  which  such  resemblance  does 
not  exist,  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct. 
In  the  first  class  maybe  distinsfuished  the  Greek 
and    partly  the  Latin,   the   Slavonic   and   its 
branches,  the  German  and  Scandinavian:  in 
the   second,    the  Finnic,  the    Celtic,    and    the 
Basque  or  Biscay  an.     It  is  imnossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  diflTcrences  are  to 
De  attributed  to  two  different  Asiatic  invasions 
or  to  two  separate  periods  of  civilization.    Ten 
distinct  races  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
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ancient  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  numerous. 
The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  very 
ancient  branch,  after  having  peopled  with  their 
colonists  the  most  of  the  coasts  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  exist  only  in  some  provinces  of 
Turkey,' chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesus.    The  Albanians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Illyrians,  who  mingled  formerly  with 
the  Pelasgic  Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  Math 
the  modern ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European 
character,  and  its  connexion  with  the  German 
and  Slavonic.     No  trace  is  left  of  the  ancient 
people  that   are   supposed  to   have   inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
nube ;  they  were  probably  composed  of  differ- 
ent races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  Slavonic,  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Pelasgic ;  perhaps,  too,  what  is 
strictly  called  the  Thracian  language,  was  the 
common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek, 
the  Illyrian,  and  even  the  Dacian  or  Dake.     It 
is  towards  Thrace,  mount  Hemus,  and  the  Low- 
er Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  earliest 
origin  of  European  states;  but  these  indications 
disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
by  the  north  round  the  Euxine  Saa.  The  Turks, 
the  modern  rulers  of  the  Greeks,  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Tartars,  and  are  scattered 
throughout  Russia  from  the  Crimea  to  Kasan  ; 
one  of  their  colonies  is  established  in  Lithua- 
nia.    That  people,  foreign  to  Europe,  or  who 
only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Uralian  con- 
fines, are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages  ;  they  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Greek  races,  and  with  the  an- 
cient nations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.     The 
Turcomans,  of  whom  a  branch  is  settled   in 
Macedonia,  have  preserved  incorrupted  their 
Asiatic  origin.    Two  great  races  have  probably 
existed  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  for  some 
thousand  years.     The  vain  Greeks  and  proud 
Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Slavo- 
nians and  Finns,  (Slavi  and  Finni  ;)  but  these 
populous  tribes  have  occupied,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  all  the  countries  comprehend- 
ed under  the  vague  and  chimerical  names  of 
Scythia  and  Sannaua.     Almost  all  the  topo- 
sfraphical  names  of  these  countries  are  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic  ;    a  very  small 
n\imber  owe  their  origin  to  the  short  empires  of 
the  Scvthians,  the  Sarraatians,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  Huns,  the  successive  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  these  immense  plains.     It  is  probable 
that  a  Scvthian  nation,  surung  from  the  Medes. 
ruled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavonians,who  formed 
the  a2:ricuitural  and  pastoral  tribes.     The  Sar- 
matians,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  Tartar 
descent,  mixed   with  the  Scythians  and  their 
vassals:  the  Huns  were  anoth'^r  horde  of  the 
same  people;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian    Sea.      It   is   certain   that,  at  the 
time  in  which  thev  appeared  in  these  countries, 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  were 
peopled  bv  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes.     The 
Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
dialects,  into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern 
Slavi,  including: the  Russians,  apeople  descend- 
ed fro  "0  the  Roxelans  or  Roxolani,  the  Slavi 
and  Scandinavians,  the  Ronsniacs,  in  Galicia, 
the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  the  Scla- 
vonians,  the  Croatians,  and  others;  secondly, 
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the  western  Slavi,  or  the  Poles,  Bohemians, 
Hungarian  Slavi,  and  the  Sorabs  or  Serbs  ot 
Lusatia;  thirdly,  the  northern  Slavi  or  the 
Venedes  of  the  Romans,  the  Wends  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  a  very  numerous  tribe, 
earlier  civilized,  but  at  the  same  time  earlier 
incorporated  in  different  states  than  the  other 
two.  The  same  tribe  comprehends  the  remains 
of  the  German  Wendes  or  Polabes,  the  Obo- 
trites  and  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with 
iheir  conquerors  the  Germans;  iialso  includes 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the 
Poles ;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Prulzi,  exter- 
minated or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery^  by 
their  Teutonic  conquerors ;  and  lastly,  the  Li- 
thuanians, the  only  branch  which  has  retained 
some  traces  of  its  ancient  language,  although 
mixed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic.  The 
WALLACfflANS,  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Getae,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Romans;  their  lan- 
guage resembles  the  Latin.  The  Bulgarians 
are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  trom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finnic  vassals ;  after  liaving  reached  mount 
Hemus,  they  mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube,  and  partly  adopted  their  language. 
The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  under  the 
name  of  Fenni,  and  Strabo  under  that  of  Zou- 
mi.  wandered  probably  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  Some  of  their 
tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Greeks  among  the  European  Scy- 
thians. Their  descendants  were  subdued  and 
driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Slavonians.  It  is  probable  that 
the  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected  with 
the  Huns,  the  Esikes,  or  ancient  Esthonians 
and  Livonians ;  the  Permians  incorporated  with 
the  Scandinavians.particularly  the  Norwegians, 
the  last  people  founded  a  powerful  state  in  the 
tenth  century ;  lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yars, who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and  Turk- 
ish tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Bucha- 
rians.  Such  are  considered  the  ramification^'  of 
the  Finnic  race,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the 
Tchoude,  There  are,  without  doubt,  many  rea- 
sons that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  ancient  people.  The  Teutonic 
nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  English, 
are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Finns,  in  the  western  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.  The  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
different  dialects,  may  be  divided  into  two  class- 
es: the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north. 
The  hi8:h  German,  and  its  harsh  and  guttural 
dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  Swabia.  Al- 
sace, Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Silesia,  and 
Transylvania.  The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  may  be  again  divided  into  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  or  into  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Belgian,  which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee 
to  Sieswick;  and  info  lov^  or  old  Saxon,  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  Holstein  to 
eastern  Prussia.  We  ought,  lastly,  to  mention 
the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the, 


French.  The  Saxon  is  the  language  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  of  the  higher  orders  in  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.  The  Scandinavian  nations,  or  the 
Swedes,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Banes,  and  Jut- 
landers,  form  a  distinct  race  from  the  German 
nations,  and  were  separated  Iroju  them  at  a  re- 
mote period.  Still,  however,  there  is  some  re- 
semblance betv/een  them  and  the  Butch,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  the  low  Saxons.  All  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  a.s  it  was 
spoken  in  the  ninth  ceniuiy,  is  retained  in  the 
Dalecarlian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  valleys  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Feroe  islands,  and 
the  Norse,  the  language  of  the  Shetland  island- 
ers. Two  others,  or  rather  modern  dialects,  the 
Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are  both  of  them 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  they  have  lost  much 
of  their  strength,  and  even  of  their  copiousness. 
A  third  dialect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the 
marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  some 
affinity  with  the  ancient  Scandinavian.  The 
English  and  Scots  in  the  lower  part  of  Scot- 
land, are  sprung  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Jutlanders,  and  Scandinavians.  Their 
different  dialects  united  and  modified,  formed 
the  old  English  or  the  Anglo-Dano-So.o:on,  a 
language  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous 
French  at  the  Norman  invasion  ;  but  its  an- 
cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed  ;  it  was 
afterwards  slowly  but  gradually  improved.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance than  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now 
spoken  in  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  some  remarks  on  certain  nations 
that  were  oppressed  and  subdued.  No  distinct 
trace  rem.ains  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians, 
the  Osci,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such 
at  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.  The 
words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  used  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Britain;  but  under  other 
denominations  we  may  discoA'er  the  descend- 
ants of  these  great  and  ancient  nations.  The 
Basques,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original 
languages  in  our  part  of  the  world ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which 
was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and 
was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  Gaul.  The 
Celts,  one  of  the  primitive  European  races, 
were  most  widely  scattered  in  different  coun- 
tries. We  may  learn  from  the  earliest  histories 
of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled  at  a  remote 
epoch  en  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  isl- 
ands and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Spain  ;  at  a  later  period  they  inundated  Italy, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Hibernians 
are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  highlander-s  of 
Scotland  ai'e  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.  The 
Erse  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  authentic  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language  ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
dialects  are  at  present  extinct.  "Belgium  was 
atone  period  inhabited  by  Celts  and  Germans, 
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but  it  may  be  proved  that  the  earlier  inhabitants 
were  of  Cehic  origin ;  the  Belgians,  having  con- 
quered parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled 
with  the  native  Celts,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Wales,  C  umber- 
land,  and  Cornwall ;  from  these  districts  they 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany.  The  Gaulois  or  Gallic  that  is  still 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  Celtic,  and  the  more 
modern  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  composed 
of  several  others  ;  the  Gauls  called  their  lan- 
guage the  Kumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  the  La- 
tin authors  of  the  middle  ages  den  minated  the 
people  Cambrians ;  some  geographical  writers 
have  incorrectly  styled  them  Cimbres.  Such 
are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  west- 
ern Europe.  The  Language  of  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  popular  dialect  or  Romana  rus- 
tica,  came  gradually  into  use  in  different  coun- 
tries it  was  thus  mixed  with  native  languages, 
and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms ;  the  purer 
Latin  was  spoken  in  the  towns  and  churches. 
The  irruption  of  the  northern  states,  all  of 
them,  or  almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  origin, 
introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms  into 
the  Latino-Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects; 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  in  western  Europe. 
From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the 
Provengal,  the  Oc  or  Occitanian,  the  Limosin 
and  Calalonian.  The  old  French  and  some  of 
its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardy, 
must  have  existed  for  many  centuries  before 
the  French  name  was  known;  to  the  same 
source  must  be  attributed  the  modern  Spanish, 
or  the  Castilian  and  Gallician.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude  from  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  ancient  European  languages,  that  the  three 
most  populous  races  were  the  Romano-Celtic  in 
the  south  and  west ;  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre, 
the  north,  and  north-west;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east.  The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the 
Basque,  the  Celtic  or  Erse,  and  the  Gaelic  or 
Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  secondary  by  the  political  arith- 
metician. These  seven  languages  are  not  spo- 
ken by  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  European  population  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions.  Europe 
reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants 
of  Arabians  ;  they  are  distinguished  in  the  is- 
land of  Candia  by  the  name  of  Abadiotes,  and 
are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Kal- 
mucs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don.  We  may  likewise  men- 
tion the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Zigeunes  or  gypsies,  an  ancient  Indian 
caste,  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort,  that  are 
treated  with  greater  or  less  severity."  Malte- 
Brnn. 

EiTROTAS,  a  river  of  Laconia,  now  the  Ere, 
or  Vasilico  Potamos.  Its  source  was  in  Arca- 
dia, near  Asea,  and  the  springs  of  the  famous 
Alpheus.  For  some  distance  this  stream  is  lost 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  (  Vid.  Al- 
pA«tt5,)  but  rising  again  in  the  Laconian  terri- 
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tory  near  Belmina,  it  takes  a  southerly  course, 
and  running  almost  midway  between  the  Saro- 
nicus  Sinus  and  the  Myrtoan  Sea  upon  the  east, 
and  Messenia  on  the  west,  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.  All  the  streams  of  La- 
conia poured  their  waters  into  this  largest  of  the 
Peloponnesian  rivers,  by  means  of  which  they  ^ 
paid  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  stood  Sparta,  the  great  capital  of  Laco- 
nia and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  all  Greece ;  besides  which,  innumerable 
towns  and  villages  gave  to  its  margin  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  and  continuous  settle- 
ment. 

EuRYTANEs,  the  greatest  of  the  three  princi- 
pal tribes  into  which  the  ^Etolian  people  were 
divided.  They  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
^tolia,  from  the  lake  Trichonisto  the  borders 
of  Thessaly.  The  Eurytanes  are  said  by  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  been  a  barbarous  people,  speak- 
ing a  language  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
civilized in  their  habits  and  lives. 

EuxiNus  PoNTUs,  one  of  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  the  great  rivers  which  drain  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  celebrated  sea  is  situated 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the 
line  of  separation,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
boundaries  of  both.  In  antiquity,  the  countries 
which  bordered  upon  this  remarkable  basin  were 
on  the  south,  Mysia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  Pontus  in  Asia,  and  the  Byzantine  penin- 
sula upon  the  side  of  Europe  ;  the  western  shore 
was  peopled  by  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Cimmerians ;  upon  the  north,  a  great 
variety  of  tribes,  chiefly  Sarmatian,  occupied  the 
coast  between  the  Tyras  and  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese ;  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores  lor 
the  most  part  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis between  this  coast  and  Taurica,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Palus  Maeotis  passing  through  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  emptied  into  the  Euxine, 
which  disgorged  itself  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  another  narrow  strait  into  the  Propon- 
tis;  thence,  again  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  ^gean  and  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it 
constituted  the  principal  basin  and  first  deposi- 
tary. It  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancients, 
Pontus,  without  any  peculiar  name  or  designa- 
tion, as  the  only  boily  of  water  in  those  regions 
which  could  be  called  a  sea ;  but  many  distin- 
guishing appellations  were  afterwards  given  to 
it,  derived  either  from  some  peculiar  propert}--  or 
appearance  in  its  waters  or  its  coast,  from  tra- 
dition ;  or  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the  tribes 
which  were  settled  on  its  shores.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  a^eivoc,  inhospi fable,  on  account 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coasts.  Commerce  with  foreiem  nations,  and 
the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, graduallv  softened  their  roughness,  and 
thescawas  no1on??er  called  Axenus.but  Euxe- 
nus,  hospitaUe.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  by 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  miles  long  and  420 broad. 
Strabo  cn]h  it  1100  miles  Ion?,  and  in  circum- 
fer  nee  3125.  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  offish, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  above  -10  rivers.  It 
is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the  eastern  parts; 
whence  some  have  imasrined  that  it  had  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Caspian. 
It  is  called  the  Black  sea  from  the  thick  dark 
fogs  which  cover  it.  Ovid.  l\ist.  3,  el.  13, 1. 4, 
el.  4,  V.  5i.—Strab.  3,   &c.—Mela,  1,  c  1.— 
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Piin.  3. — Herodot.  4,  c.  85.  The  principal 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
are  the  Don,  formerly  the  Tanais,  through  the 
Palus  Masotis,  the  Dnieper,  Danapis,  and  Bo- 
rysthenes  ;  the  Bog,  which  joins  the  Dnieper  at 
its  embouchure,  and  the  Dniester,  Danaster  or 
Tyras,  which  emptied  north  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  All  these  rivers  drain  the  Russian 
empire,  formerly  Sarmatia,  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Danube,  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mos- 
cow to  Warsaw.  The  Danube  itself,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  this  body  of  water,  supplies  ii 
from  the  streams  collected  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  north  of  the  Balkans,  the  Hee- 
mus  of  antiquity. 


F. 


Fabaris,  now  Far  fa,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Farfarus. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334.—  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  715. 

Fabrateria,  now  Falvaterra,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  situated  on  the  Latin  Way.  It  belonged 
first  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  424  U.  C. 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It 
was  colonized  628  U.  C.     Cram. 

Fabricius  pons,  "  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  built  of  stone  soon  after  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline ;  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
wooden  one  existed  previously  on  the  same  spot. 
Its  modern  name  is  Ponte  di  quatiro  Capi." 
Cram. 

F.ESUL.E,  a  considerable  town  of  Etruria,  25 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Pistoria,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-east  of  Florence ;  "  its 
ruins  and  name  are  preserved  in  the  well-known 
hill  and  village  of  Fiesole.  It  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius,  in  his  account 
of  the  early  wars  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Ro- 
mans. We  find  Faesulos  siibsequently  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  colonies  which  Sylla  es- 
tablished to  reward  his  adherents ;  and  we  know 
that  Catiline  made  it  the  chief  hold  of  his  parly 
in  Etruria.  It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy."  Cram.  The 
author  of  a  "  Tour  through  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy."  gives  this  account  of 
the  modern  Fiesole.  "  A  walk  of  about  4  miles 
brought  us  to  Fsesulse,  one  of  the  12  ancient 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  famed  in  those  days  for  its 
skill  in  divination  and  interpretation  of  omens. 
Parts  of  the  ancient  walls,  being  stones  of  im- 
mense size,  piled  without  cement  one  upon  the 
other,  still  remain.  Within  the  last  12  years  an 
amphitheatre  has  been  discovered  by  digging. 
A  portion  of  the  rising  seats  and  steps ;  a  re- 
servoir for  water  under  an  arch  ;  together  with 
several  vaulted  caves,  supposed  for  the  wild 
beasts;  and  entrances  for  the  people,  remain  in 
excellent  preservation.  A  church  dedicated  to, 
and  containing  the  corpse  of  St.  Alexander,  was 
built  in  the  6th  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
supposed  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Its  14  ancient 
Ionic  columns  support  the  roof,  while  outside 
the  door  stands  the  veiT  altar  where  Pagan  in- 
cense formerly  smoked  in  honour  of  the  jolly 
god.  Fiesole  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  every  side, 
over  one  unbounded  prospect  of  the  riches  of 


nature  perfected  by  cultivation,  and  embellished 
with  innumerable  villas  which  seem  to  extend 
even  to  the  distant  Appenines."  At  Fiesole 
are  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  adorned  by  the 
skill  of  Michael  Angelo  :  the  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  the  first  six  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Laurentian  library,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Here  are  several  cu- 
riosities ;  among  them  the  famed  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  found  at  Amalfi  in  1137 ;  also  the 
oldest  manuscript  Virgil  extant,  with  the  notes 
of  a  Roman  consul  of  the  5th  century ;  likewise 
a  Horace,  with  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing  in 
it,  and  notes  ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  Terence's 
six  plays,  written  throughout  by  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautiful  hand.  Polyb.  2,  25;  3,  82.— Cic.  Cat. 
Orat.  2,  9.— Bell.  Cat.  3l.—Pli7i.  3,  5. 

Falerh,  or  Falerium,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-west  of  Fescennium,  "  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well  known  from  their 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Much  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
that  it  occupied  the  position  of  the  present 
Civita  Castellana.  Falerii,  according  to  Dion. 
Hal.  (I,  21.)  belonged  at  first  to  the  Siculi; 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to 
whom  the  Greek  form  of  its  name  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rites 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  and  other  indications  of  a 
Greek  origin  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  that  city,  seems  also  to  have  been 
struck,  though  he  has  followed  the  less  authen- 
tic tradition,  which  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon.  We 
find  the  epithet  of  JEqui  commonly  attached  to 
the  Falisci  by  the  poets,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  laws  of 
eqitity ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
from  them  their  feciales  and  other  ceremonies 
for  making  war  or  peace ;  but  Strabo  seems  to 
have  considered  this  word  as  part  of  their  name, 
rather  than  an  adjunct.  The  same  writer 
states,  that  many  conceived  the  Falisci  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tuscans,  and 
having  a  language  of  their  own.  They  formed 
part,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constituted  one  of  its  principal  states.  The 
early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the  ce- 
lebrated story  of  Camillus  and  the  school-mas- 
ter of  Falerii  occurs.  It  M^as  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of  the 
Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of 
the  Clitumnus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
communicatins:  a  white  colour  to  cattle."  Cram. 
—Strab.  5,  226.—Plin.  3,  b.—  Ovid.  Am.  3, 
Eleg.  13,  Fast.  4,  73.— yE?i.  7,  695.— Liv.  4, 
23.— Pint.  Vit.  Camill.— Polyb.  1,  65. 

Falernus  ACER,  a  district  in  Campania, 
contiguous  to  the  Ager  Calenus,  celebrated  "  as 
producing  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
the  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  limits 
of  this  favoured  portion  of  Campania  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Li"VT  and  Pliny,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the 
Vulturnus.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
grew  the  choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Faustianus,  being  that  of  a  village  about 
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six  miles  from  Sinuessa."  Cram.  Eustace  con- 
siders the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  wines 
in  the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  a  change  ia  the  taste  of 
the  Italians,  and  not  to  any  alteration  in  the  cli- 
mate or  want  of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  "  The  modern  Italians  are  extremely  so- 
ber; they  drink  wine  as  Englishmen  drink 
small  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  but  to  quench 
the  thirst.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  quantity 
or  perfection,  but  merely  to  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  Not  so  the  ancients ;  they  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoyments ;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  the 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  heighten 
its  flavour,  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maturi- 
ty by  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thod imaginable,  was  with  them  an  object  of 
primary  importance ;  nor  can  it  heighten  sur- 
prise that  in  circumstances  so  favourable  the 
vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encou- 
ragement, the  two  most  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  Csecuban  and  the  Falernian,  had  lost  much 
of  their  excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's 
time;  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal 
drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclae  by  the  empe- 
ror Nero ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebrity, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turn- 
ed their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity." Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  322.— ^SiZ. 
Ital.  7,  im.—Hor.  1.  od.  20.—ProperL  4,  El.  6. 
—Liv.  22,  13.— Plin.  14,  6. 

Falisci.     Vid.  Falerii. 

Fanum  Fortune,  now^  Fano,  a  to'OTi  of 
Umbria,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Pi- 
saurum  and  Sena  Gallica,  and  near  the  river 
Metaurus.  "  About  seven  miles  further,  (from 
Pesaro\  is  Fomo  (Fanum  Fortunse),  a  well- 
built  and  very  handsome  Iowt\.  One  of  the 
gates  of  Fano  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus ; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  five  arcades  was  built  over 
it  at  a  late  period,  that  is,  under  Constantine ; 
the  whole  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  The  theatre 
was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice,  but  has 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  at  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a  ruin."  Eustace's 
Classical  Tour. 

FARFAnus.     Vid.  Fabaris. 

Faventia,  n!)w  Fuenza,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  situa*^ed  on  the  Via  iEmilia,  between 
Ariminum  and  Bononia,  and  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  "  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  Carbo's 
party  bv  that  of  Svlla."  Cram. — Liv.  Epit. 
m.—  Vell.  Paterc.  2,  '^.—Strab.  5,  216. 

Faustiamjs  Acer  et  Vicds.  Vid.  Falernus 
Ager. 

Felsina.     Vid.  Bononia. 

Feltria,  now  Feltre,  a  town  of  Venetia, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Flavis,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  Emilia  at  Concordia,  joins  at 
Tridentum  "  the  great  road  which  leads  now, 
as  formerly,  from  Italy  into  Germany  by  the 
pass  of  the  Brenner,  a  mountain  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  Alps,  the  Tridentini  commimicated 
their  name.  It  was  a  town  of  some  consequence, 
as  would  appear  from  inscriptions."  Cram. — 
Plin.  3,  19. 

Fenni,  or  FiNNi.     Vid.  Europa. 
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Ferentinum,  I.  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  Fe- 
renti,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia  to 
one  going  from  Rome.  Horace  probably  al- 
ludes to  this  tovm  (1  Epist.  17.)  "  From  Vi- 
truvius,  who  speaks  of  some  valuable  stone  quar- 
ries in  its  neighbourhood,  we  collect  that  it  was 
a  municipium  :  Strabo  ranks  it  with  the  lesser 
towns  of  Etruria;  but  it  is  remarked  that  Fron- 
tinus  names  it  among  the  colonies  of  that  pro- 
vince. The  emperor  Otho's  family  was  of  that 
city."     Cram.—Strah.    5,    225.— Suet.    Olh.— 

Tacit.  Hist.  2,  50.     An7i.  15,  53. II.  A  town 

of  Latium,  "now  Ferentino,  about  eight  miles 
beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Volsci, 
but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans,  and 
given  to  the  Hernici.  It  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  possession  of  that  peo- 
ple {Liv.  9,  43) ;  but  subsequently  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  un- 
less the  name  of  Ferentinum  be  corrupt  in  the 
passage  of  Li^y  referred  to  (10,  34).  It  should 
be  observed  also,  that  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  is 
not,  how^ever,  much  to  be  depended  upon  with 
respect  to  Italian  cities,  assigns  Ferentinum  to 
this  people.  According  to  Livy,  Ferentinum, 
though  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  but  in  the  time  of  Gracchus  it  had 
become  a  municipal  town;  for  Aulus  Gellius 
quotes  part  of  an  oration,  in  vvhich  that  cele- 
brated character  inveighed  against  the  conduct 
of  a  Roman  praetor  who  had  most  tyrannically 
ill-treated  two  quaestors  of  Ferentinum.  Cluve- 
rius  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Ferentinum  to 
have  been  a  colony ;  in  the  passage  he  quotes 
from  Li\T  (35,  9),  we  should  read  Thurinum, 
and  not  Ferentinum."  Cram. — Liv.  4.  51 ;  9, 
43.— Atd.  Gell.  10,  3. 

Ferentum,  or  Forentum,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
now  Forenza,  about  8  miles  south  of  Venosa^ 
and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  Cram. 
-Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  \b.—Liv.  9,  c.  16  and  20. 

FERONiiE  Lucus,  a  grovc  with  a  temple  and 
fountain,  situated  in  Latium,  and  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Feronia.  It  is  thus  described  by  Eus- 
tace :  "  Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Ter- 
racina,  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  little  an- 
cient bridge  crosses  a  streamlet  issuing  from 
the  fountain  of  Feronia. 

Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco.     Virg.  7,  800. 

The  grove  in  which  this  goddess  wa.s  supposed 
to  delight  has  long  since  fallen  ;  one  only  soli- 
tary ilex  hangs  over  the  fountain.  The  temple 
has  sunk  in  dust,  not  even  a  stone  remains ! 
Yet  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  veneration  of 
the  benevolent  than  all  the  other  goddesses 
united.  She  delight^ed  in  freedom,  and  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  protection.  They 
received  their  liberty  by  hein?  seated  on  a 
chair  in  her  temple,  inscribed  with  these  words, 
Bene  meriti  servi  sedeant ;  surgant  liberi.'' 
(  Vid.  Servius,  quoted  bv  Chwerius.)  Classical 
Tour. 

Fescenntum,  or  Fescennia,  a  to\^m  of  Etru- 
ria, near  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Ga.lese.  Here 
that  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated,  which 
was  sung  or  declaimed  during  the  pomp  of  sa- 
crifices or  celebration  of  marriages;  whence  the 
ancient  nuptial  hymns  of  the  Romans  were 
callwl  Fescennine.     "  It  is  evident,  however, 
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that  these  Etruscan  songs,  or  hymns,  were  of 
the  very  rudest  description,  and  probably  never 
were  reduced  to  writing.  They  were  a  kind  of 
impromptus,  composed  of  scurrilous  jests,  origi- 
nally recited  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 
feasts  of  Ceres  which  celebrated  the  conclusion 
of  their  harvests;  and  they  resembled  the  verses 
described  by  Horace,  Epist.  LiJb.  2,  Ep.  1." 
Dicnlop's  Rovian  Literature. 

FiBRENus,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  which 
empties  into  the  Liris,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Fiume  delta  Posta.  Above  its  junction  with 
the  Liris,  it  forms  a  small  island,  now  5".  Do- 
menico  Abate,  which  belonged  to  Cicero,  and 
where  was  laid  "  the  scene  of  his  dialogues  with 
Atticus,  and  his  brother  Gluintus,  on  legisla- 
tion. He  describes  it  in  the  opening  of  the 
book  as  the  property  and  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors, who  had  lived  there  for  many  genera- 
tions :  he  himself  was  born  there,  A.  IJ.  C.  646. 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  Silius  Italicus."  Cramer. — Martial.  \\.  ep. 
4a.—Silius,  8,  401. 

FicuLEA,  or  FicuLNEA,  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
yond mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  Ficulnensis,  afterwards 
Nmrientana  Via.  Cic.  13. — Att.  34. — Liv.  1,  c. 
38,  1.  8,  c.  52. 

FiDEN.SE,  or  FiDENA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of  between  four 
and  iive  miles  from  Rome,  originally  an  Alban 
colony,  "  but  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  According  to  Dionysius,  it  was 
conquered  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  death  of 
Tatius ;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  populous  town.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  the  different  attempts  made  by 
this  city  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman 
yoke ;  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines.  Its 
last  revolt  occurred  A.  U.  C.  329,  when  the 
dictator  ^milius  Mamercus,  after  having  van- 
quished the  Fidenates  in  the  field,  stormed  their 
city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  Fidense  as  a  deserted  place,  wi'h  a  few  coun- 
try-seats in  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a  terrible  disaster  occurred  here  by  the  fall 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gla- 
diators, by  which  accident  50,000  persons,  as 
Tacitus  reports,  or  20,000  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, were  killed  and  wounded.  (Ann.  4,  62.) 
From  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  Fidenae  had  risen  again  to  the  rank 
of  a  municipal  town."  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  probably  near  Castel  Giubileo.  Cram. 
—Dion.  Hal.  %  23,  and  b^.—Liv.  1,  6;  4,  9.— 
Sirab.  5,  226. 

FiDF.NTiA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the 
south  of  the  Padus,  on  the  Via.35milia  between 
Placentia  and  Parma.  Here  "  Sylla's  party 
gained  a  victory  over  Carbo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Donninus,  Fidentia  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.^'  Cram. — 
Veil.  Paterc.  2,  28.— Liv.  Epit.  88.—Plin.  3, 
15. 

FiRMUM  PicENUM,  a  towu  of  Piccuum,  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which 
stood  the  Castellum  Firmanoriim,  now  Porto 
di  Fermo.  It  was  colonized  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  is  accordingly 


styled  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  Col.  Augusta 
Firma.  The  modern  town  of  Fermo  is  yet 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Marca  d^Ancona. 
Cram.—Plin.  3,  Vi.—Strab.  5,  241. 

FiscELLUs  MONs,  that  part  of  the  Appenines 
which  separated  the  Sabines  from  Picenum. 
At  its  foot  the  Nar  rises.  It  was,  according  to 
Varro,  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild 
goals  were  to  be  found.  Crajii. — Plin.  3,  12. 
—R.  Rust.  2,  1. 

Flaminia  VIA.      Vid.   Via. porta,  one  of 

the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Aurelian. 

Flanaticus  sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates,  in 
Liburnia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of 
QuarTuiro.     Plin.  3,  c.  19  and  21. 

Flano,  a  commercial  town  on  the  Illyrian 
side  of  the  Flanaticus  Sinus,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name. 

Flevo,  a  canal  which  was  excavated  by  or- 
der of  Drusus,  to  convey  the  waters  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which,  among  the  many 
mouths  of  that  river,  retained  its  proper  name, 
with  the  northern  ocean,  and  to  drain  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  passed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  country  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
lake  of  considerable  magnitude,  called  also 
Flevo,  and  through  this  lake  passed  the  Isalaor 
Yssel  to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  this  canal.  "  This  canal," 
says  D'Anville,  "  by  a  derivation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  into  the  Yssel,had  expanded  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lagune  or  lake, 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  lagune,  having 
been  in  the  progress  of  time  much  increased  by 
the  sea,  assumed  the  name  Zuyder-zee,  or  the 
Southern  Sea  ;  and  of  several  channels  which 
afford  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named  Vlie 
indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  the  Flevo." 
rrAnville.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6,  1.  4,  v.  72.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  15.— Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Florentia,  the  chief  toAA'-n  of  Tuscany,  is 
comparatively  a  modern  city.  It  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arno  at  the  present  daj'',  though, 
when  first  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
Avards,  it  served  for  little  else  than  as  a  port  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  Fassulae.  In  the 
tim-e  of  Caesar  a  colony  was  first  established 
there,  and  by  the  period  at  which  the  barbarians 
first  began  their  incursions  in^o  Italy  it  had  be- 
come a  respectable  city.  It  suffered,  hoAvever, 
A'ery  much  in  the  Avars  which  those  savage  con- 
querors brought  upon  Italy,  and  no  indications 
of  its  future  splendour  are  to  be  found  in  any 
era  of  its  earlv  histo^^  During  the  reigns  of 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Florence  Avas  not  a  ca- 
pital city;  and  Lucca,  till  about  the  epoch  of 
the  accession  of  the  catholic  countess  Matilda, 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  character  of  principal 
among  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  that  time, 
however,  Florence  took  its  place  among  the  fir.st 
cities,  not  merely  of  Tuscany  but  of  all  Italy ; 
and  by  the  year  1300  it  had  assumed  a  rank  for 
power  and  learning  that  placed  it  far  before  any 
other  city  of  Europe.  Neither  the  literature 
nor  the  arts,  nor  yet  the  proud  and  itHlependent 
spirit  of  the  early  Greeks,  gave  them  any  boast 
over  the  Florentines  of  the  period  that  succeed- 
ed ;  and  Florence  remained,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  modern  history,  the  first  city 
of  Europe  for  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  in 
dependent  character  of  her  citizens.  TacU 
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Ann.  1,  c.  79.— Mor.  3,  c.  2l.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

FoNs  Sous,  a  fountain,  cool  at  mid-day  and 
warm  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  He- 
rodot.  4,  c.  181.     Vid.  Hammon. 

FoRMiiE,  now  Mola  di  Gaceta^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  It  was  near  the 
borders  of  Campania  in  Latium,  upon  the  Caie- 
tanus  Sinus,  and  all  antiquity  concurred  in  iix- 
ing  there  the  seat  of  the  fabled  Laestrigones. 
Formiae  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero, 
who  was  also  treacherously  murdered  there  on 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate. 
Liv.  8,  c.  14,  1.  38,  c.  3Q.—Horat.  1,  od.  20,  v. 
11,  1.  3,  od.  17.  Sat.  1,  5,  v.  Ti.—Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

FoRMiANUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formiae, 
near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic. 
Fam.  11,  ep.  27,  1.  16,  ep.  IQ.— Tacit.  Ann.  16, 
c.  10. 

FoRMio,  a  river  emptying  into  the  Flanati- 
cus  Sinus,  and  forming,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eastern  boundary  of  Italy.  The 
modern  name  is  Risano.    Plin.  3,  c.  18  and  19. 

Fortunate  Insula,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauretania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canary  Isles  of  the  moderns, 
though  only  two  iu  number,  at  a  little  distance 
one  from  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia  from  the 
shores  of  Libya.  They  were  represented  as 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The  air  was 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced 
an  immense  number  of  various  fruits  without 
the  labours  of  men.  When  they  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Sertorius  in  the  most  enchanting  co- 
lours, that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
Strab.  1. — Plut.  in  Sertor. — Horat.  4.  od.  8,  v. 
21.—Epod.  16.— Plin.  6,  c.  31.  "  Those  of 
them  that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
Purpurarise,  as  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for  pur- 
ple dye.  The  more  remote  being  specially  de- 
nominated the  Fortunate  Isles,  we  must  recog- 
nise in  them  Langarota  and  Forteventura.  Ca- 
naria  has  given  the  name  of  Ca.naries  to  these 
islands  in  general."  These  islands  were  the 
most  western  of  all  the  lands  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  ;  and  from  the  fables  in 
which  their  poets  indulged  in  regard  to  them,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant places  was  not  imp'  oved  by  frequent  com- 
munication. The  Penk  of  TenerifFe  n^es  in  one 
of  these  islands,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  being  covered  with  snow 
upon  the  summit,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Nivaria  to  the  island  on  which  it  stood. 
All  knowledge  of  the  Insulae  Fortunae  was  lost 
to  the  ignorant  ages  that  saw  and  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  They  were  again  discover- 
ed about  the  year  1330,  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  storm. 

FoROM  RoMANUM.  "  It  is  collectcd  from  Livy 
and  Dionysins,  that  the  Forum  was  situat- 
ed between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills  ; 
and  from  Vifrnvius  we  learn  that  if^  shape  was 
that  of  a  rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  breadth  by  one  third.  From  these  data, 
which  agree  with  other  incidental  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  generally  thought  that  the  four  angles  of 
the  Roman  Forum  were  formed  by  the  arch  of 
Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  the  arch  of 
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Fabian,  which  was  placed  at  the  termination 
of  the  Via  Sacra ;  the  church  of  St.  Theodore^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  of  the  Con- 
solazione,  below  the  Capitol.  The  ground  which 
it  occupied  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo  Vaccino.  The  Forum  was 
first  adorned  with  porticoes  and  shops  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  We  hear  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded also  with  temples,  basilicks,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  among  which  were  those  of 
the  twelve  deities,  named  Consentes  Urbani. 
whereof  six  were  males  and  six  females.  The 
first  object  to  be  considered  in  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  Forum  is  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.  It  is  well  known  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  elevated  seat  from  whence  the  Ro- 
man orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
assembled  people;  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  some 
galleys  taken  from  the  city  of  Antium.  When 
Livy  applies  the  word  temphim  to  this  struc- 
ture, we  are  to  understand  him  as  alluding  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
than  to  its  size  or  shape.  It  appears  that  the 
Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  thai  part  where  the  senate  usually 
met.  Julius  Csesar  removed  the  Rostra  from 
the  position  they  first  occupied,  and  placed  them 
close  under  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Forum.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  new  Rostra  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Julian.  Amongst  the 
illustrious  characters  who  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  their  statues  placed  near  the  Ros- 
tra, we  may  notice  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Augus- 
tus. Likewise  the  ambassadors  who  might  pe- 
rish in  the  discharge  of  their  public  functions : 
as  in  the  instance  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  king  of 
Veii,  and  of  Teuta,  queen  of  the  Illyrians. 
Above  the  Rostra  was  the  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  sometimes  called  Hostilia  from  havmg 
been  originally  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Forum  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  It  was  repaired,  and  probably  embellish- 
ed, by  Sylla ;  soon  after  which  it  was  set  on  fire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius 
being  burnt  in  it  by  the  populace,  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed.  Somewhat  behind  the  Curia 
was  the  Comitium,  a  space  of  ground,  as  it 
appears,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curiae  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  trials  of  civil  causes.  Here  also 
delinquents  were  publicly  scourged.  This  area 
was  at  first  uncovered,  but  a  roof  was  added 
nine  years  after  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy,'  that  is,  542  A.  U.  C.  The  celebrated 
Capitoline  marbles,  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  preserved  in  the  modern 
Campido^^lio.  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lately  other  fragments  of  the  same 
records  have  been  found  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Comitium ;  hence  it  is  conceived  that 
these  monuments  were  commonly  affixed  to 
some  part  of  that  building.  The  following 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
this  edifice.  The  Graecostasis,  a  hall  in  which 
the  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an 
swer  of  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
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sion.  It  was  burnt,  together  with  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  by  the  partisans  of  Clodius  after  his 
death,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  A  Senaculum,  or  building  in  which  the 
senate  met  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
Basilica  of  Opimius,  and  a  small  temple  of  Con- 
cord. This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  was 
built  and  consecrated  by  C.  Flavius,  a  Curule 
iEdile.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  whichRomulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  grew  in  the 
area  of  the  Comilium.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal and  her  nurslings  was  cast  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  right  of  the  Cu- 
ria stood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  built  by  Porcins 
Cato  when  consul,  A.  U.  C.  564,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  che  first  edifice  of  that  kind  which 
was  erected  in  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  It  was  the  hall  in  which  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  sat  to  administer  justice.  That  part  of 
the  Forum  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
is  known  to  have  been  called  Velia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  this  name  leading  up 
to  the  hill  just  mentioned,  one  summit  of  which 
might  be  thence  called  Veliensis.  In  the  Velia 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  ^neas  from  Troy.  In 
the  court  of  this  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augustus.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
the  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
those  deities  for  the  aid  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  afforded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  the  lake  Regillus.  It  was  situat- 
ed near  a  fountain  commonly  called  the  lake  of 
Juturna. 

At  gucs  Venturas  prcecedit  sexta  Calendas, 
Hac  sunt  Ledads  templa  dicata  Deis, 

Fratribus  ilia  Deis  fratres  de  ge?ite  Deorum 
Circa  Juturna  composuere  lacus. 

According  to  Nardini,  the   Forum  had  four 
outlets  on  the  side  that  we  are  now  considering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  to  the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  Vicus  Tuscus,  Via 
Nova,  and  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.     The 
first  of  these  streets  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  altar  of  Juno,  surnamed  Juga, 
because  she  presided  over  marriages.  It  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  op- 
posite the  Porta  Carmentalis.    In  this  street  we 
must  place  the  house  of  the  seditious  Spurius 
Maelius,  which  being  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
space  which  it  occupied  was  afterwards  called 
^  ^quimaelium.      Liv^'-  mentions  a   great  fire 
'  which  broke  out  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
lasted  two  nights  and  a  day.     The  Vicus  Tus- 
cus was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  consequently  nearer  the  Pala- 
tine ;  it  appears  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  the 
Velabrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.     The  fourth  street  which  issued  from  the 
western  angle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.    Be- 
tween the  Via  Nova;  and  that  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra  above  described,  was  the  celeb'ated  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  in  which  the  eternal  flame  was 
preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved  from 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  was  also  deposited.    This 
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temple  was  erected  by  Numa,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  building  called  the  hall  of  Vesta 
which  was  afterwards  added,  having  been  orig- 
inally the  dwelling  of  that  king. 

Hie  focus  est  Vestce,  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem. 
Hicfuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numcc. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Forum, 
being  that  which  is  under  the  Capitol,  we  shall 
have  to  notice  the  following  buildings.  The  arch 
of  Severus,  which  is  yet  entire,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  victories 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Geta  and  Ca- 
racalla,  over  the  Parthians.  The  name  of  Geta 
has  been  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stood,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Festus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum ;  while  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Comitium,  and  was  built  by  order  of 
the  senate  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by 
Camillus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  architrave,  supported  by  eight  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  formed  part  of  this  tem- 
ple ;  but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  this  opinion 
is  erroneous,  and  some  late  discoveries  have 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  thought,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  architrave  and  pillars 
above  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord was  the  Senaculum,  or  occasional  senate- 
house,  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  deci- 
sive measures  were  determined  upon  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates.  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  called  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nus.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  Valerius  Publicola  selected  this  buil- 
ding for  a  public  treasury,  to  which  use  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  appropriated  ever  after.  Still 
lower,  and  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  Forum, 
was  the  celebrated  Milliarium  Aureum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  more  particularly  by  D' Anville,  that  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured  ;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  some  support  from  a  passage  in 
Plu!  arch's  life  of  Galba,  it  is  evident  from  Pliny, 
that  the  Milliarium  Aureum  was  that  point  in 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distances  to  the  se- 
veral gates  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
All  the  Roman  ways  had  already  been  measur- 
ed in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  as  Phitarch  in- 
forms us.  Milliarium  Aureum  was  erected  by 
Augustus.  In  the  open  space  of  the  Fonrai 
stood  also  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
prsetor,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  court  of 
justice  surrounded  by  steps  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, in  order  that  the  people  might  sit  and  hear 
the  trials  decided  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  was  the  celebrated  Lacus  Curtius,  so 
called,  according  to  some  accounts,  from  Melius 
Curtius,  a  Sabine  officer,who,in  the  engagement 
between  Tatius  and  Romulus,  was  nearly  im- 
mersed in  its  muddy  hollpw.  According  to 
others,  from  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight,who  from 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  country  leaped  into  it 
on  horseback,  after  the  oracle  had  declared  that 
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this  dangerous  gulf  could  not  otherwise  be 
closed.  This  bog  having  in  process  of  time  be- 
come dry,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot.     It 


save  her  honour.  On  the  same  side  was  the 
sialue  of  Venus,  surnamed  Cloacina,  We  hear 
also  of  the  Stallones  Municipiorum  as  being  in 


was  the  c  stom  also  to  erect  pillars  in  the  Forum  this  part  of  ihe  Forum.  These  were  probably 
commemorative  of  great  victories  and  achieve- 1  rooms  where  the  municipal  depuiaiiuns  from 
ments;  of  this  kind  were  the  Pila  Horatia  ;  the  !  different  pans  of  the  empire  met  previous  to 
column  of  C.  Menius,  w;io  conquered  the  La-  i  their  appearing  in  court,  whenever  Uiey  had  any 


tins  and  placed  the  Roscra  in  the  Forum ;  the 
rostral  column  of  Duilius,  who  gained  the  first 
naval  victory  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Puteal  Libonis,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  being  in  the  Forum,  was  either  an  altar  or  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  haunt  of  usurers  and 
money  lenders.  There  was  a  statue  of  Marsy- 
as  near  the  above-mentioned  spot,  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  frequented  by  the  same 
description  of  persons,  who  came  probably  to 
have  their  causes  tried. 

Deinde  eo  dormUum,  non  soUicitws,  mihi  quod 

eras 
Surgendum  sit  mane ;  obemidus  Marsya,  qui  se 
VuUumferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  mbioris. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Forum,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  situation  which  it  occupied. 
Procopius  says  it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
bronze,  containing:  a  statue  of  Janus,  placed  in 


cause  to  plead.  The  Basilica  of  L,  ^milms 
Paulus  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  church  of  .S^.  Adrian,  if  that  modern  struc- 
ture be  not  in  a  great  measui  e  formed  from  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  building.  This  Basili- 
ca was  erected  by  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  who  was 
consul  A.  U.  C.  702,  out  of  the  sum  of  1500  ta- 
lents sent  him  by  Caisar  from  Gaul,  in  order  to 
gain  him  over  t  .■  his  side.  Appian,  who  relates 
the  same  fact,  says  ii  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  of  Rome  ;  and  Piiny  speaks  of  its 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  as  most  worthy  c 
admiration.  This  building  was  repaired  sue 
cessively  by  different  individuals  of  the  ^mi 
lian  family  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In 
this  vicinity  we  hear  also  of  a  temple  of  Hadri- 
an, erecced  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  Connected  with  the  great 
Forum  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  has  now 
been  described,  were  two  on  a  smaller  scale, 
built  by  Julius  Ccesar  and  Augustus.  That  which 
Csesar  erected,  as  Appian  states,  was  not  for  the 
front  of  the  Curia,  and  a  little  above  the  chapel  [  purposes  of  trade,  but  was  used  for  pleadings, 


of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Curia  Hos- 
tilia ;  as  the  temple  of  the  three  Fates  or  Parcse 
is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  church  of  aS". 
Adriano,  distinguished  in  old  ecclesiastical  wri- 
tings by  the  title  of  "in  tribus  Fatis."  Ovid 
seems  to  imply,  that  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Janus,  stood  close  to  two  Fora,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Ccesar  and  Augustus.  Great 
confusion  has  arisen  on  the  subjecl:  of  the  build- 
ing in  question,  from  the  number  of  temples  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
was  built  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Cluirinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  this  was  the  temple  which  Au- 
gustus closed  for  the  third  time  from  its  founda- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 

et  vaaium  dmllis 

Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum,  et  vaganti  frcena  licentice 
Injecit 

Livvspeaks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
by  Numa  in  the  Argiletum,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  above  stated.  This  seems  to  havei)een 
called  Janus  Gerainus ;  or  perhaps  the  two 
buildings  Avere  desi^ated  by  that  name,  as  it 
appears  that  they  were  always  closed  together. 
Besides  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three 
arches  dedicated  to  this  god  in  different  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  fron  Horace.  The 
central  one  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers 
and  monev-lenders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabernre  Argentarine,  or  bank- 
ers' shops,  called  also  Novre,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  TabernTe  Veteres;  which  stood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  near  this  spot,  as  we  learn  from  hivy, 
that  Virerinius  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter  to 
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and  meetings  on  public  business.  Its  principal 
ornament  was  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  with  a  highly  prized  statue  of  that 
goddess,  and  one  of  Cleopatra  by  her  side. 
Several  other  statues,  and  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  this  temple,  are  noticed  by  Pliny.  In 
front  of  this  edifice  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Csssar.  The  horse  of  bronze  gilt  was  said  to  be 
the  celebrated  figure  of  Bucephalus,  the  work 
of  Lysippus.  Dio.  Cassius  asserts  that  the 
great  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Cffisar,  upon  the  area  of  which  alone,  according 
to  Suetonius,  4000  sestertia,  or  upwards  of 
800,000/.  of  our  money,  had  been  expended. 
Contiguous  to  it,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  business.  Sueto- 
nius informs  us  that  it  was  of  no  great  extent, 
that  emperor  being  unwilling  to  inconvenience 
persons  whose  houses  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
improvement.  It  boasted,  however,  of  a  double 
portico,  adorned  with  several  statues  and  pic- 
tures, and  a  temple  consecrated  to  Mars  the 
avenger,  which  Augustus  had  vowed  to  that 
deity  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  ordered  by 
Augustus  that  the  senate  should  always  hold 
their  consultations  on  the  affairs  of  war  in  this 
temple.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  occupied 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  eighth  region,  bet  ween 
the  Capitol  and  duirinal,  was  yet  more  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  than  any  of  the  structures 
which  have  been  hitherto  described.  It  is  stated 
byAmmianusMarcellih'is.  that  no  part  of  Rome 
excited  so  much  wonder  and  admi'-n'ion  in  the 
emperor  Constans  and  the  Persian  prince  Hor- 
misdas,  when  vipwin<?  the  city,  as  this  superb 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assemblaare  of  build- 
ings. It  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  the  top 
of  which  was  crowded  with  equestrian  statues 
and  railitaiT  ornaments,  principally  in  bronze. 
Its  chief  buildings  consisted  of  a  basilica,  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  temple,  and  a  library.     The 
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famous  column  wnich  yet  remains  entire,  points 
out  more  particularly  the  situation  of  the  Forum 
now  under  consideration,  to  the  splendour  of 
which  it  doubtless  added  considerably.  It  was 
erecied  by  order  of  the  senate  in  commemoration 
of  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Daci,  which  are 
described  in  the  bas  reliefs  with  which  the  shafi 
of  the  pillar  is  ornamented.  The  ashes  of  Tra- 
jan, it  is  said,  were  contained  in  an  urn  placed 
on  the  summit,  an  honour,  as  Eutropins  ob- 
serves, which  never  had  been  paid  to  any  before 
that  emperor.  A  t  the  angle  formed  by  the  Via 
Nova  and  Valabrum,  was  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  Acca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Fausiulus  and 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  w-hom  an 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this  spot.  Here 
were  also  the  chapel  and  grove  of  the  Lares, 
and  likewise  a  temple  of  Fortune  buili  by  Lu- 
cullus.  Nearer  the  Circus  Maximus  was  the 
Forum  Boarium,  so  called  from  a  brazen  bull 
which  stood  in  the  centre. 

Pontibus  el  magno  juncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Area^  quce  posito  de  bove  nmiven  hahet. 

According  to  Pliny,  this  figure  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  iEgina.  It  probably  served  to  de- 
note the  business  carried  on  in  this  Forum, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  sale  of  oxen,  according 
to  Livy.  We  learn  from  the  same  author,  and 
from  Pliny,  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  the  scene 
of  a  barbarous  sacrifice,  which  was  not  entirely 
abolished  even  in  the  latter's  time.  It  consisted 
in  burying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong- 
ing to  some  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  contained  the  cita- 
del and  fortress  of  Rome.  Three  ascents  led 
to  its  summit  from  the  Forum.  1st,  By  the  100 
steps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  proba- 
bly on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the 
Tiber.  2d,  The  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  be- 
gan from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  near  the  present  hospital  of  the  Con- 
solazioiie,  and  led  to  the  citadel  by  a  winding 
path.  3d,  The  Clivus  As3'-li,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account 
the  road  by  which  the  triumphant  generals  were 
borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  This  ascent 
began  at  the  arck  of  Septimius  Severus.  and 
from  thence,  winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the 
ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Concord  as  it 
is  commonly  but  improperly  called,  and  from 
thence  led  to  the  Intermontium.  The  Capito- 
line hill  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called 
Saturnius,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Saturnia,  of 
which  it  was  the  citadal.  Afterwards  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius ;  and 
finally  itobtained  the  appellation  first  mentioned, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  human  head  being 
discovered  on  its  summit  in  making  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  forming  two  summits,  which,  though 
considerably  depressed,  are  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. That  which  looked  to  the  souih  and 
to  the  Tiber,  was  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  citadel ; 
the  other,  which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced 
the  north  and  the  'Q,uirinal.  '^he  space  which 
was  left  between  these  two  elevations  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Intermontium.  It  was 
on  this  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount  that  Ro- 
mulus established  his  Asylum,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  thick 
plantation  of  trees  and  underwood,  having  a 


small  temple  within,  consecrated  to  some  un- 
known divinity."     Cram.  Atic.  It. 

Forum  Appi,  I.   a  town  of  Lalium,  on  the 
Appia  Via.     Cic.  1,  Alt.  10.— Horal.  1,  ^at.  3, 

V. 3. II.  Augustum,  a  place ai Rome.    (>iid. 

Fast.  5,  V.  55-2. III.  Allieni,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, now  Fcrrara.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  (j. IV. 

A urelia,  a  tov%n  of  Etruria.,  now  JVJovtalto.  Cic. 

Cat.  I,  c.  9. V.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria, 

now    Oriolo. VI.     Cornelii,  another,  now 

Ivwla^  in   the  Pope's  dominions.     Plin.  3,  c. 

16. — Cic.  Favi.  12,  ep.  5. VII.  Domitii,  a 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Frontignan  in  Languedoc. 

VIII.  Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Gon- 

saron,  between  Anlibes  and  Marseilles.     Cic. 

Fam.  10,  ep.  17. IX.  Flaminii,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  now   Soyn  Gioxaiie.     Plin.   3,  c.   14. 

X.  Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now 

Castel  Franco  in  the  Bolognese.  Cic.  Fam. 
10,  ep.  30. XL  Also  a  town  of  Venice,  call- 
ed Forajuliensis  urbs,  now  Friuli.     Cic.  Fam. 

12,  ep.  26. XII.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis,  now  Frejus  in  Provence.     Cic.  Fam.. 

10,   ep.  ll.—Strab.   4. Many  other  places 

bore  the  name  of  Fornm  wherever  there  was  a 
public  market,  or  rather  where  the  prsetor  held 
his  court  of  justice,  {foriim  vel  conveiitus,)  and 
thence  they  were  called  sometimes  conventus  as 
well  as/<?rc,  into  which  provinces  were  general- 
ly divided  under  the  administration  of  a  sepa- 
rate governor.  Cic.  Ver.  2,  c.  20,  1.  4,  c.  48,  1. 
5,  c.  11. —  Vatin.  5,  Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  8. — Attic. 
5,  ep.  21. 

Fosi,  a  people  of  Germany  contiguous  to  the 
Cherusci,  in  whose  ruin  they  were  involved 
when  the  victories  of  Germanicus  extended  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  between 
Corsica   and   Sardinia,   called   also  Tephros. 

Pli7i.  3,  c.  6. II.  Drusi,  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  separation  of 
the  Waal.  [Vid.  Fiero.]  Suet.  Cland.  I.— Ta- 
cit. Hist.  5,  c.  23. III.  Mariana,  a  canal  cut 

by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
the  Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  Galejon. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Cos- 
S(2,  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  been  formed 
by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.  A.—Strab.  A.— Mela, 
2,  c.  5. 

Fr.anct,  a  German  people,  or  rather  a  gene- 
ric term  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Germanic 
tribes.  Much  labour  has  been  spent  in  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
warlike  people,  but  the}^  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
examination  ofparticular  divisions  of  the  league. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  they 
all  were  branches  of  the  greater  Suevic  nation, 
detached,  perhaps,  at  diflferent  periods  from  the 
parent  stock.  They  formed ,  moreover,  the  most 
important  body  of  the  German  nation  at  the 
time  that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  this  time  thev  dwelt  between  the 
A\h\^,  Elhe,  the  Mfienus,  Mai/ne,  the  Rhive,  and 
the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  modern  countries 
of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Hesse  Frisia,  and 
Westphalia;  or,  according  to  the  present  po- 
litical division  of  Germany,  the  kingdoms  of 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, the  smaller  German  states,  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
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the  Rhine.  This  famous  league  appears  to 
have  been  formed  about  the  year  two  hundred 
and  forty.  The  principal  people  of  the  Francic 
association  were  the  Clierusci,  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Augustus  were  destroyed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  name  of  Varus  and  the  imperial 
arms;  the  Chauci,  theCatti,  and  the  Sicambri. 
These  resistless  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  limits  and  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  cross- 
ing the  last  defences  of  the  distant  province  of 
Hispania,  the  vainly  trusted  ramparts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  devEistation  and  slaughter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraconensis. 
From  thence  they  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
where  they  renewed  the  barbarities  to  w^hich 
they  seemed  to  have  been  invariably  excited  in 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  name,  the  appearance 
of  Roman  manners,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
long  Roman  usurpations.  But  through  all  these 
manifestations  of  an  unyielding  character,  and 
an  uncompromising  and  savage  independence, 
the  Roman  discipline  still  reached  its  end  in 
subdumg,  to  a  partial  and  temporary  allegiance, 
such  of  these  fierce  people  as  remained  :n  their 
seats  in  Germany.  Tne  emperor  Probus  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  colonize  the 
most  distant  regions  of  his  dominions ;  and  a  body 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  Phasis  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  attested  the  power 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  acquired  over  the 
refractory  Germans.  From  this  settlement,  how- 
ever, resulted  consequences  unexpected,  and 
involving  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  for 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contented with  their  situation  in  an  unknown, 
distant,  and  inhospitable  country,  resolved  to 
abandon  it,  and  seizing  on  some  vessels  which 
they  found  in  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Euxine, 
they  ventured  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
seas.  Through  the  Euxine,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  iEgean,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, this  bold  colony,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  same  irresistible  fury 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  launch- 
ing into  the  open  ocean,  returned  in  their  frail 
barks,  the  first  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  lands  of  their  countrymen,  the  coasts  of  Ba- 
tavia  and  Frisia,  by  the  Rhine,  the  Ejns,  and 
the  Elbe.  After  this  memorable  exploit,  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  formidable 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  and  all  the  long  series  of  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  piracies  and  victories, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  bold  and  successful  ad- 
venture. The  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  returned  to  their  homes  is  one  of  those, 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  history,  lay  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  anew  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Odin  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  admiration  of  his  achieve- 
ment first  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  a 
deity,  long  before  worshipped  in  Germany,  and 
that  succeeding  generations  confounded  the 
deity  and  the  deified  through  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  still 
marked  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  people 
of  the  north ;  but  when  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  invited  them  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  al- 
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lowed  them,  on  condition  of  aiding  against  his 
enemies,  to  establish  themselves  within  that  bar- 
rier of  the  empire,  the  Francs  and  Allemani,  re- 
gardful as  little  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  of 
those  of  his  enemies,  established  themselves  on 
the  ruin  of  whole  provinces  and  .people  in  those 
regions,  from  which  they  extended  themselves 
indefin  itely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  they 
were  never  agam  to  be  removed.  The  Franci 
first  settled  themselves  in  a  part  of  Brabant, 
then  called  Toxandria,  and  originated  there  the 
empire  of  the  French.  Established  in  their 
new  abodes,  the  Franks  began  to  assume,  in 
somfe  degree,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  liiose 
among  wiiom  they  had  taken  up  their  homes, 
and  a  gentler  influence  than  that  of  conquest 
began  to  effect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
failed  to  do,  in  producing  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regard  for  the 
Roman  name.  Hence,  on  the  invasion  of  Gaul 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandali,  Alani,  and  Burgundi- 
ones,  the  Franci  were  found  on  the  side  of  Stili- 
cho  and  the  Empire,  resisting,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  incursion  which  constituted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  "  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  beyond  the  Alps."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Valentinian,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
held  his  royal  court  at  Dispargum,  a  village  be- 
tween the  modern  Brussels  and  Louvain,  and 
who  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  Ger- 
man ancestry,  courage  and  a  fierce  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  gain,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Belgic  province  of  Gaul ;  and  under  his  con- 
duct his  subjects  effected  their  first  settlement 
in  the  country  to  which  they  were  subsequently 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Clodion, 
Meroveus,  began  the  dynasty  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kings,  which  was  confirmed  a  few  years 
afterwards,  about  486  A.D.  by  Clovis,  '•  who 
in  30  years,"  says  Gibbon,  "  accomplished  the 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards,"  continues  the 
same  historian,  "  Justinian,  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved 
the  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  and  esta- 
blished on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians." 
The  name  of  Franci  is  of  doubtful  origin;  but 
the  ferocious  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  their  unquenchable  fondness  for  liber- 
ty, and  their  success  in  maintaining  it,  have 
caused  the  general  belief  that  this  name  was  in- 
tended to  designate  its  possessors  as  more  pe- 
culiarly endued  with  these  attributes  than  any 
of  the  "people  by  whom  they  were  environed. 
While  the  Franks  continued  a  German  people, 
though  we  hear  of  their  chiefs,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  royal  pow-er,  it  was  by  no  means  of  that 
nature  which  became  afterwards  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  laws  were  few  and  simple ;  and 
those  which  formed  the  Salic  and  the  Rippua- 
rian  customary  or  prescriptive  law,  being,  in  the 
reign  of  Dagobert,  collected  and  revised,  were 
formed  into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  institutions  by  which  France  was 
afterwards  to  be  governed  for  almost  a  thousand 
years,  and  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
its  monarchs  from  the  throne.  The  Franks 
were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  reign 
of  Clovis,   about  the  period  of  the  establish- 
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ment  of  their  rule  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Gaul. 

Fregell^,  a  famous  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from 
the  Romans.  Ital.  5,  v.  452. — Liv.  8,  c.  22,  1. 
•27,  c.  10,  «&c— Czc.  Fam.  13,  ep.  76. 

Frentani,  a  people  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
at  an  early  period  separated  from  the  Sam- 
niies,  and  constituting  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  little  country  of  the  Fren- 
tani, though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  more 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
confined  within  the  river  Aternus,  Pescara^  and 
the  Tifernus,  Bifemo ;  the  former  of  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  Marrucini,  while  the  lat- 
ter flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa- 
nia. Its  greatest  length  was  on  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  shores  of  which  it  extended  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samnium.  Strab. — Liv. 
9,  Ab.—App,  Civ.  BeU.  1,39. 

Fretum,  {Lhe  sea),  is  sometimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  or  the  | 
straits  of  Messina.  Cas.  C.  1,  c.  29,—Mor.  1,  | 
c-  26.—Cic.  3,  Alt.  I. 

Frisii,  a  German  people,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extending  thence  upon  the 
coast  across  the  Yssel  and  ihe  canal  of  Drusus, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisea,  Ems.  The 
spreading  of  this  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
formed  (  Fi^,  FLevo),  submerged  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  Frisons  or  Frisii,  which 
now  lies  under  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  appears  at  its 
mouth  in  the  form  of  the  islands  Tex  el,  Vlie- 
land,  Sckelling^  Amelayid^  ScMernwnickoog,  &c. 
What  remains  now  constitutes  the  districts  of 
Friesland,  Overijssel,  and  Groningen. 

Frusino,  now  Frosinone,  a  small  town  of  the 
Volsci,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Liris. 
Juv.  3,  V.  223.— Lir.  10,  c.  l.—Sil.  8,  v.  399.— 
Ci£.  Alt.  11,  ep.  4  and  13. 

FuciNUs  LACus,  a  celebrated  Italian  lake  in 
the  territor}'  of  the  Marsi,  now  Lago  Fucino 
and  Lago  di  Cetano.  The  circumference  of 
this  lake  was  not  less  than  40  miles,  and  as  it 
had  no  visible  outlet,  the  surroimding  country 
was  frequently  inundated  by  its  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  It  was  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romans,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Pitonius  did  not  mingle  with  those  proper  to 
the  lake,  but  that,  preserving  a  much  greater 
degree  of  coolness,  they  passed  under  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  emerging  again,  assumed  the 
name  of  Aqua  Marcia.  Suetonius  relates  that 
Julius  Caesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
tended to  secure  the  neighbouring  people  from 
the  effects  of  the  inundations  of  this  body  of 
water,  by  effecting  an  artificial  drain,  but  that 
they  were  deterred  by  the  difficulty  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  "  The  emperor 
Claudius,"  proceeds  that  writer,  "  entered  upon 
the  task  of  draining  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Fucine  lake,  not  less  from  the  expectation 
of  gain  than  from  the  hope  of  glory,  when  seve- 
ral individuals  proposed  to  furnish  the  means, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
to  be  thus  recovered.  After  eleven  years  of  la- 
bour, although  he  had  kept  at  the  work  no  less 
than  30,000  men  incessantlv  employed,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  miles  in  length  through  a  moun- 
tain which  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  dig 
through,  and  in  part  absolutely  to  level."  Suet. 


Claud.  20.  The  lake,  surrounded  by  a  ridge 
of  high  mountains,  is  not  more  than  12  leet 
deep  on  an  average.  Flin.  36,  c.  15. —  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c.  56. —  Mrg.  JLn.  7,  v.  759. 

FuLGiNATEs,  a  people  of  Urnbria,  whose  chief 
town  was  Fulginum,  now  FoLigno.  Sil.  It. 
8,  V.  462.— P/i?i.  1,  c.  4,  1.  3,  c.  14. 

FuNDANUs,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta,  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  deep  bay 
called  Lac'us  Fundaniis.  This  town  was  very 
early  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Rome,  except 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suflrage,  to  which  the 
Romans  attached  so  much  importance,  and 
which  they  accorded  with  such  reluctance  to 
the  neighbouring  districts.  This  privilege  was 
granted  to  them  A.  U.  C.  564.  lhe  veterans 
of  Augustus  afterwards  formed  a  colony  in  this 
place.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  34. — Liv.  8,  c.  14 
and  19,  1.  38,  c.  36.— PZm.  3,  c.  b.—Cic.  Rull. 
2,  c.  25.— Tacit.  Ann.  4.  c.  W.— Strab.  5. 
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Ga-bje,  a  city  on  the  northern  borders  of  Sog- 
diana,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  same 
as  the  present  Kauos,  and  among  the  first  places 
in  which  Alexander  signalized  himself  in  the 
countries  of  the  east,  beyond  the  well  known 
regions  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

Gabali,  and  Gabales.  a  people  of  Aquitania, 
near  the  borders  of  Narbonensis.  They  were 
subordinate  to  the  Arverni,  and  dwelt  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadttrci  and  the  Velauni.  Their  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  Anterieux,  in  Auvergne. 
Plin.  4,  c.  19. 

Gabaza,  the  same  as  Gabs.     Curt.  8,  4. 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secchia,  a  river  falling  in 
a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite  the 
Mincius.     Plin.  3,0.16. 

Gabu,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants by  deserting  to  them,  and  pretending 
that  his  father  had  ill-treated  him.  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  no- 
bility, and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
The  ruins  of  her  famous  temple  are  said  to  be 
still  visible  near  a  spot  called  L'Osteria.  del 
Pantano.  Before  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
millus  retrieved  the  character  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  seen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians,  by  the  final  and  total  defeat  of  the 
Gauls.  The"  Cinctus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  the  Gabini  are 
said  to  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  more 
ease  to  their  motions  when  suddenly  summoned 
from  a  sacrifice  to  the  field.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
773,  1.  7,  V.  612  and  682.— Lr^-.  5.  c.  AQ,  1.  6,  c. 
29,  1.  8,  c.  9, 1.  10,  c.  l.—  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709. 
— Plut.  in  Romul. 

Gades,  a  town  of  Bcetica  in  Spain,  on  the 
Atlantic,  now  Cadiz,  equally  important  and 
celebrated  in  antiquity  and  among  the  moderns. 
It  was  early  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in  com- 
pliance, according  to  Strabo,  with  the  command 
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of  an  oracle.  The  ancients  place  it  on  an  isl- 
and connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  coast  of 
Spain;  but  the  probability  is  that  alluvial 
changes  have  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  that  region,  and  incorporated  the  former 
island  with  the  great  peninsula.  The  inhabit- 
ants retained  to  the  last  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  sprung,  and  their 
vessels  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  the  navigation  ol  their  times  had  been 
able  to  compass.  "  This  island,"  says  Strabo, 
"  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  that  though 
ii  is  situated  in  the  farther  regions  of  the  earth, 
it  yet  surpasses  all  in  fame,  and  only  yields  to 
Rome."  Five  hundred  Roman  knights  were  a 
part  of  the  stable  population  of  this  place ;  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  tow^ns  of  Italy 
could  boast  with  the  exception  of  Padua  alone. 
The  Greek  name  for  this  place  was  Gadira,  but 
it  was  also  called  Cot}'-nusa.  The  first  was  but 
tho  Greek  form  of  the  Phcenician  name,  which 
signified  a  hedge.  After  the  accession  of  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  a  colony  was  established  at  Gades, 
which  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  island  the  ancients  placed  the  town  of 
Erythea,  sacred  to  Juno.  Vid..  Erythea.  Ho- 
rat.  2,  od.  2,  v.  W.—Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— 
Liv.  21,  c.  21,  ].  24,  c.  49,  1.  26,  c.  i3.—Plin.  4, 
c.  23. — Strab.  3. — Cic.  pro  Gab. — Justin.  44,  c. 
4:.—Paus.  1,  c.  "ib.—Ptol.  2,  c.  A.—Paterc.  1, 
c.  2. 

Gaditanus  sinus,  an  arm  of  the  ocean  setting 
into  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  is 
now  Andalusia,  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Baetica.  It  was  between  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, Fretum  Herculeum,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Baetis,  (the  Guadalquiver,)  and  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz. 

Gaditanum  fretum,  the  same  as  Herculeum 
Fretum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

G^TULiA,  a  country  of  Libya,  near  the  Ga- 
ramantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinis- 
sa's  kingdom.  The  country  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  Bildid- 
gerid.  The  people  are  called  Berbers,  and 
reside  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Atlas.  Sallust. 
in  Jug. — Sil.  3,  v.  287. — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Galata,  I.  a  town  of  Syria. II.  An  island 

near  Sicily. III.  A  town  of  Sicily. IV. 

A  mountain  of  Phocis. 

Galata,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  Vid. 
Galatia. 

Galatia,  or  Gallogrjecia,  a  large  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
having  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  north  ; 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east ;  on  the 
south,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia ;  and  Phiygia 
alone  upon  the  west.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  country  when  the  Gauls,  about  270  B. 
C,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  in 
his  designs  against  Rome,  passing  over  into 
Bithynia,  extorted  from  the  king  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  compound, 
Gallogrsecia,  was  also  derived  from  this  Gallic 
settlement,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the 
lime  of  Alexander,  established  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  countrv.  The  two  races  must 
have  kept  themselves  distinct  for  many  genera- 
tions ;  since,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  when  the 
common  dialect  was  Celtic,  we  find  that  apostle 
addressing  the  Galatians  in  the  language  of 
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Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  should  say,  in 
Syro-Greek,  The  preaching  of  St.  Paul  wa* 
as  much  almost  as  three  centuries  after  the 
Gallic  invasion;  and  their  language,  whatever 
it  was,  we  find  to  have  been  still  preserved  for 
at  least  200  years  longer.  The  principal  Gallic 
tribes  which  emigrated  to  these  distant  seats 
were  the  Toiistoboii,  who  fixed  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia ;  the  Trocmi,  towards 
Cappadocia;  and  the  Tectosages,  who  occupied 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  and 
Paphlagonia.  Their  chiefs  or  kings  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Tetrarchs ;  and  the  sovereign 
power  was  divided  in  each  district  among  a 
number  of  individuals,  of  whom  no  one  was  ab- 
solute or  independent  of  the  rest  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  nobles.  These  tetrarchs  were  long,  in 
fact,  dependants  upon  Rome  ;  under  the  favour, 
however,  and  protection  of  Pompey,  Dejotarus, 
one  of  these  tetrarchs,  obtained  the  supremacy, 
and  ruled  as  king  alone.  To  him  succeeded 
Amyntas,  the  creature  of  Antony,  in  whose 
reign,  Galatia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lycao- 
nia  and  Pisidia.  This  extensive  region  befoi'e 
the  death  of  Amyntas  w^as  reduced  by  Augustus 
to  a  province  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period 
Galatia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  by  The- 
odosius,  the  second  Galatia  being  called  Salu- 
taris.  This  was  a  peimanent  subdivision,  con- 
fining Galatia  within  the  ancient  boundaries, 
beyond  which  they  had  been  extended  for  a 
time  over  a  part  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Galatians  had  lost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  The  principal  town 
of  Galatia  was  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages, the  modern  Angoura ;  Pessinus,  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  belonging  to  the 
same;  Gordium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  on  the 
Sangarius,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Juliopolis ;  Tavium,  belong- 
ing to  the  Trocmi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  Eccobriga,  a  Celtic  name,  on  the  Flalys. 
The  nor  them  parts  of  Galatia  towards  Bithynia 
rose  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympus,  divided  those  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  arose,  the 
former  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  traversed 
the  western  corner  of  Galatia,  passing  into  Bi- 
thynia; and  the  latter  in  Cappadocia  and  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  watering  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Galatia,  and  passing  from  that  country 
between  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sangarius 
belongs  only  to  Galatia,  which  claimed  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Halys,  the  boundarv  of  the 
dominions  of  Croesus.  The  name  of  Gallogn-E- 
cia,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  ori2:in  of  the 
people  by  whom  this  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
inhabited,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymolosrists  and  others  have  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  regard  to  fhe  true  deri- 
vation of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Treveri,  whose  language  was 
said  bv  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Galatians,  were  a  German  people 
and  that  Treves  was  also  a  city  of  Germany. 

Galesus,  now  Galeso,  a  river  of  Calabria, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarenium,    The  poets 
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have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bathed  in  the 
stream.  Martial.  2,  ep.  43,  1.  4,  ep.  28. —  Virg, 
G.  4,  V.  V26.—Horat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  10. 

GALiLiEA,  a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
coast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batanea  upon  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Antilibanus  upon  the  north.  It  was  extremely 
fertile  and  populous;  and  while  inhabited  by  a 
Jewish  population,  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  tribes  of  Aser,  Naphtali,  part,  of  Dan,  to- 
gether with  Zebulon  and  Issachar.  The  later 
Galilaeans  are  known  to  have  been  a  mingled 
race  of  Assyrians  and  Hebrews,  the  former 
establisliedin  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
the  Babylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  descend- 
ants of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  conceal  themselves  in  those  regions,  the 
property  of  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
stranger  hands.  After  the  extension  of  the 
first  sect  of  Christians,  and  before  that  name 
was  assumed  by  them,  they  were  generally  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  Galilaean,  bestowed 
on  them  in  derision  or  contempt.  The  di- 
vision of  Galilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wards Phoenicia  and  the  mountains  ;  and  Ga- 
lilee Inferior  {the  Lower),  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samaria.  The  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Galilaea  Gentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, both  on  account  of  its  greater  remoteness 
from  the  limits  of  Judasa,  and  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  Tyrian  people  and  manners, 
which  from  the  time  of  king  Solomon  had  be- 
gun to  distinguish  the  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  his  real ra.     Vid.  Decapolis. 

Gallia,  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Rhine,  Rhaetia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine.  Thus  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
a  surface  happily  divided  into  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  valleys,  watered  by  fertilizing  rivers ; 
Gaul  was  prepared  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
a  numerous  and  enterprising  people.  Few 
countries  are  so  advantageously  intersected  with 
rivers.  The  Rhine  receives  the  Mosella,  Mo- 
selle; the  Vahalis,  or  Waal,  joins  the  Mosa, 
Meuse,  or  Mces,  which  also  receives  the  Scaldis, 
Scheldt,  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
western  side  of  Gaul  are  the  Sequana,  Seine, 
with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  one  is 
the  Matrona,  Marne;  the  Ligeris,  Loire,  which 
receives  the  Elaver,  Alier ;  the  Garumna,  Ga- 
ronne, with  which  the  Duranius,  Dordogne, 
unites  near  its  mouth ;  and  the  Aturus,  Adour, 
near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  south- 
ern or  Mediterranean  side  is  the  Rhodanus, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Arar,  Saone,  Isara, 
Isere,  and  Druentia,  Durance.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Gaul  are  Jura,  Vogesns,  Vosge?., 
and  Cebenna,  Cevennes.  Gallia  took  its  name 
from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Galli,  converting  into  a  Latin  word  the 
term  Celtae,  by  which  the  nation  styled  them- 
selves; or,  perhaps,  more  properlv  the  word 
Gael,  whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek 
VaXarai.    Some  etymologists  have  traced  the , 


name  Celtse  to  Kt'Xr??,  "  a  horseman;"  and  Ga- 
latae,  to  yaX«,  "  milk,"  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Gauls,  thus  referring  both  those 
appellations  to  the  Greek.  Properly  the  Celtae 
were  the  occupants  of  a  third  part  of  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Cassar ;  but  Diodonis 
{lib.  5.)  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Scythiawere  called  Gauls;  and  we 
may  gather  from  Strabo  that  a  Iburth  part  of  the 
known  world  was  possessed  by  the  Celtae;  and, 
in  fad,  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  even  the  His- 
pani,  Avere  called  Celtae  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Gauls,  who  had  migrated  from  eastern  regions 
towards  the  west,  till  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country  called  from  them  Gallia,  having  at 
length  attained  in  this  favoured  region  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  justified  a  diminution  of  the 
population  by  migration  to  other  lands,  at  length 
determined  on  sending  expeditions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land  whence  their  race  originally 
sprung.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the 
Bituriges  enjoyed  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
the  Gallic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  re- 
gal authority  over  all  Gaul.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  disposition  to  migrate  manifested  itself. 
Accordingly,  Ambigatus  king  of  the  Bituriges, 
gave  his  nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus 
each  command  over  a  powerful  body  of  adven- 
turers. The  Gauls,  under  Sigovesus,  took  the 
direction  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  they 
passed  through;  they  then  penetrated  Illyria, 
and  established  themselves  in  Pannonia.  This 
branch  of  the  Gauls,  retaining  the  restless  spirit 
which  characterized  the  nation  at  large,  at  length 
formed  a  plan  of  further  conquest,  B.  C.  28L 
They  divided  their  army  into  three  parts.  One 
directed  its  efibrts  against  Macedonia,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  having  defeated  and 
slain  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  Macedonian  king. 
Another  division  laid  waste  iEtolia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  plunder  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of 
Brennus  (younger  than  the  conqueror  of  Rome.) 
The  Gauls  were  repulsed  and  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  that  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  deity  in  defence  of  his  favoured  shrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  liciinns  of  Giecian  superstition. 
The  third  branch,  commanded  by  Leonorius  and 
Lutarius,  advanced  to  Thrace,  look  Byzantium 
and  Lysimachia,  Hezamili ;  and  having  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont,  successfully  aided  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bithynia,  agai-nst  Zyboea.  They 
then  subdued  Ionia  and  jEolis,  and  at  length 
established  themselves  near  the  Halvs,  giving 
name  to  Galatia  or  Gallograecia.  Bellovesus 
took  the  route  by  the  Alps  to  Italy,  where  he 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their  possessions, 
the  Tuscans,  who  then  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus.  Here  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum,  Milan.  The 
Cenomani,  who  had  accompanied  him,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia  and  Verona;  the 
Salluvii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ticinus. 
The  Boii  and  Lingones,  who,  upon  crossing 
tlte  Alps,  found  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Po  already  seized  upon,  crossed  the  river, 
and  driving  before  them  not  onlv  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  also  the  Umbrians,  established  them- 
selves between  the  I^o  and  the  Appenines. 
The  Senones  pushed  their  conquest  still  far- 
ther, and  occupied  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  from  the  Ufeus,  Mayi- 
tone,  near  Ravenna,  to  the  Msis,  Esino  near 
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Ancona.  The  northern  part  of  Italy  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  Gallic  tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
lia ;  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  two  Gauls 
were  named,  in  reference  to  their  situation  this 
side  or  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  as  regarded 
Rome,  respectively,  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Gal- 
lia Transalpina.  In  the  year  of  Rome  364, 
A.  C.  390,  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  waged 
agaiast  the  Romans  the  war  in  which  the  city 
was  sacked  by  the  Barbarians.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Romans  seized  on 
a  favourable  pretext  for  gaining  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  sent  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
aid  the  Massilians  against  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  Salii.  A  few  years  later,  A.  U. 
C.  633,  Fabius  Maximus  and  Cn,  Domitius 
iEnobarbus,  having  been  sent  to  support  the 
jEdui  against  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  sub- 
dued that  part  of  Gaul  M^hich  was  at  fiist  styled 
Provincia,  and  afterwards  Narbonensis,  from 
Narbo,  now  Narhonnc.  It  was  surnamed  Brac- 
cata,  from  a  garment  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
Celtic  Gaul  was  called  Comata,  because  the  peo- 
ple wore  long  hair.  The  Roman  possessions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  to  the  province,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Cassar,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
victories  of  Fabius.  At  the  time  that  Gaul  was 
conquered  b}^  Csesar,  "  three  great  nations,  Cel- 
tae,  Belgee,  and  Aquitani,  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage as  by  customs,  divided  among  them  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul."  Vid.  CeUica,  Belgica, 
and  AqvAtania.  "  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  introduced  a 
division  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  legions,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
to  the  principal  national  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  a  hundred  independent  states. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  {civitates) 
appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  capital  towns,  but  to  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.  The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine,  received 
their  provincial  appellation  from  the  colony  of 
Narbonne.  The  government  of  Aquitania  was 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ligeris. 
The  country  between  "the  Loire  and  the  Seine 
was  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denomination  from  the  celebrated  colony 
of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  The  Belgic  lay  be- 
yond the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient  times  had 
been  boimded  onlv  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flat- 
tering a  circumstance ;  and  the  Gallic  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Leyden,  received 
the  pompous  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbon- 
nese,  Aquiiaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lyonnese,  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germanys.  "  {Gibbon^  In  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  Gaul  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  Praefecti  Pr^etorio.  His  title,  Prce- 
fectns  Praetorio  Galliarum;  his  government  ex- 
tending over  the  diocesses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain :  this  diocess  being  cast  into  seventeen 
provinces,  that  is  to  sav:  1.  Lngdunensis  Prima; 
2.— Secunda;  3.  —  Tertia;  4.  —  anarta;  5. 
Belgica  Primd;  6.— Secunda  ;  7.— Germania 
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Prima;  8. — Secunda;  9. — Narbonensis  Primaj 
10.— Secunda;  11.— Aquitania  Prima;  12. — 
Secunda ;  13.  Novem-Populana ;  14.  Viennen- 
sis;  15.  Maxima  Sequanorum;  16.  Alpes 
Graiae  and  Penninae ;  17.  Alpes  Maritimae.  "But 
long  it  stood  not  in  this  state.  )  For  within  sixty 
years  alter  the  death  of  Constantine,  during  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  a  great  and  populous  nation,  were 
called  in  by  Stiiico,  lieutenant  to  Honorius  the 
western  emperor,  to  keep  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire against  the  French,  then  ready,  with  some 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  invade  the 
same.  The  Goths,  not  long  after,  by  agreement 
with  the  same  Honorius,  leaving  their  hold  in 
Italy,  were  vested  in  Gaul  Narbonois,  by  the 
gift  of  that  emperor,  with  a  good  part  of  Tar- 
raconensis,  one  ofthe  provinces  of  Spain;  Aqui- 
tania being  soon  after  added,  in  regard  of  the 
service  they  had  done  the  empire  in  driving  the 
Alani  out  of  Spain,  then  likely  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  that  country.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Valentin ian  the  third,  the  French, 
who  had  long  hovered  on  the  banks  ofthe  Rhone, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, ventured  over  the  river ;  first  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  rest  ofthe  provinces 
which  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  Goths  and 
Burgundians,  excepting  a  small  corner  of  Ar- 
morica,  then  possessed  by  the  Britons." — {Hey- 
lin.)  A.  D.  582,  the  Burgiindians  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  force  ofthe  Franks,  who  fol- 
lowed up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  df> 
minions  of  the  Goths.  Under  the  pretence  of 
exterminating  the  Arian  heresy,  Clovis,  the 
christian  hero  ofthe  Franks  declared  war  against 
the  Goths,  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  their 
king  Alaric,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poiciiers, 
which  transferred  the  ample  province  of  Aquita- 
nia to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  508. 
At  length,  25  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  in 
a  treaty  between  Justinian  and  the  sons  of  Clo- 
vis, the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  was  yielded  to  the  Franks,  and  thus  was 
lawfully  established  the  throne  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, A.  D.  536.  The  population  of  Gaul  in 
the  lime  of  Ccesar,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization existing  there,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  On  the  former  point,  if  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  the  catalogue  given  by 
Caesar  of  the  confederate  Belgae,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  the  women,children,slaves,andsuch 
as  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  we  shall  find 
the  probable  amount  to  be  more  than  30,000,000. 
D.Hume  makes  the  number  as  low  as  12,000,000; 
and  Wallace,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  popula- 
tion of  ancient  nations,  extends  it  to  49.000,0(X). 
A  French  critic,  CI.  Dulaure,  has  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  received  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  perverting  the 
meaning  ofthe  terms  civitas,  urbs,  and  opfiduvi, 
as  used  by  CjEsar.  He  argues,  that  because  civi- 
ta!<  is  used  in  reference  to  Tolosa,  Carcasso,  and 
Narbo,  cities  of  the  Gallic  province,  the  same 
term  would  have  been  applied  toBibracta.Gena- 
bum,  and  Gergovia,  if  they  had  been  enthled  to 
rank  as  towns.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Tolosa,  &c.,  were  colonies,  and,  as  such,  formed 
with  their  respective  territories  independent 
states;  enjoving,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens  and  therefore  called 
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civiteUes,  in  reference  to  their  citizens  and  the 
immunities  they  enjoyed.  Had  he  spoken  of 
those  same  places  without  reference  to  their  in- 
habitants or  their  privileges,  he  would  have  styl- 
ed them  urdes  or  oppida.  When  we  go  be- 
yond the  province,  we  find  him  still  using  the 
appellation  civitas,  where  the  people  are  intend- 
ed, and  not  the  place  merely  which  they  occu- 
pied. Thus  we  read  civiias  iEduorum,  civi- 
/as  Arvernorum;  but  not  civitaa  BihrsiCia.,  civi- 
tas  Gergovia,  because  here  the  places  are  in- 
tended and  not  the  people.  In  llie  latter  case, 
urbs  or  oppidum  are  the  proper  terms.  Nor 
are  we  to  consider,  with  Dulaure,  the  Gauls  of 
that  period  too  rude  to  possess  towns.  In  truth, 
their  early  migrations,  which  indicate  an  excess 
of  population,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  assembled  in  towns ;  and  we  are  jus- 
tified in  this  inference,  by  the  fact,  that  before 
the  Phocaeans  had  set  the  example  of  building 
cities  to  the  Gauls,  Bellovesus  founded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  (See  this 
question  liilly  and  ably  discussed  in  the  reply  of 
de  Golhery  to  Dulaure,  entitled  "  Dissertatio  de 
antiquis  urbibus  Galliarum.")  Under  the  Low- 
er empire, "  when  the  government  of  the  church 
in  Gaul  had  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  fonned  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  sees,  correspond 
with  the  division  of  civil  provinces.  This  con- 
formity extends  even  to  the  particular  cantons  of 
which  each  province  was  composed,  the  ancient 
civitates,  or  communities,  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  with  the  ancient  diocesses.  D'An- 
ville. — Lemaire. — Brotier,  ad  Tac.  1,  p.  367, 
ed.  in  12. — Cozs.  Bell.  Gall. — Strai.  4. — Senec. 
3,  Nat.  Qucest. — Cic.pro  M.  Font. — Liv.  5,  34, 
35,  et  seqq.  38,   16. — Plin.  32,   1,  5. — Pausan. 

10. — Polyb.  4. — Justm.   25,   2. Cisalpina. 

"It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  times  beyond 
which  the  annals  of  Italy  do  not  reach,  the 
whole  of  that  rich  country,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Lombardy,  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tuscans ; 
but  that  subsequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  Gaul  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  drove  by  degree  the  Tuscans  from 
these  fertile  plains,  and  at  last  confined  them 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruria.  The 
Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  proceeded  to  make 
further  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  total- 
ly defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself 
The  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  exploits  of 
Camillus,  or  rather,  if  Polybius  be  correct,  the 
gold  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Gauls  at  home,  preserved  the 
state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls,  though  they 
continued  by  frequent  incursions  to  threaten 
and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  could 
make  no  impression  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  wath  the  Sanmites  and  Etruscans,  they 
were  almost  always  unsuccessful.  Deieated  at 
Sentinum  in  Umbria ;  near  the  lake  Vadimon 
in  Etruria ;  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  province, 
they  soon  found  themselves  forced  to  contend , 
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not  for  conquest,  but  for  existence.  The  same 
ill  success,  however,  attended  their  eflbrts  in 
their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  ihe  Ro- 
man arms  was  irresistible ;  tne  Gauls  were  beat- 
en back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the 
Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colo- 
nies established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  the 
towns  which  had  so  lately  been  theirs.  JNot- 
withstanding  these  successive  disa.siers,  their 
spirit,  thougli  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ;  and 
when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  attorded  them 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses,  and 
wreaking  th^r  vengeance  on  the  foe,  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  it.  it  is  to  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration that  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  degree 
the  primary  success  of  that  expedition.  By  the 
efiicient  aid  which  they  atforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  conunence  operations  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  loUow 
up  his  early  success  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour. As  long  as  that  great  commander  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  gave  employment  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  remained 
unmolested,  and  enjoyed  their  former  freedom, 
without  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  again  changed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  together  with  other  disas- 
ters, had  paralysed  the  efibrts  of  Carthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaul 
still  offered  some  resistance  even  after  that  hum- 
bled power  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
but  it  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  entire  subjec- 
tion, and  became  a  Roman  province.  Under 
this  denomination  it  continued  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extend- 
ed their  dominion  towards  the  Alps,  till  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Italy  which 
lies  between  those  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Rubicon.  It  was  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallia  Comata  was  applied.  Another  frequent 
distinction  is  that  of  tJlterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  the  Gauls  held  was  included  in  the  figure 
of  a  triangle,  which  had  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallica,  Smigaglia,  for 
the  base.  This  is,  however,  but  a  rough  sketch, 
which  requires  a  more  accurate  delineation. 
The  following  limits  will  be  found  sufliciently 
correct  to  answer  every  purpose.  The  river  Or- 
gus,  Orca,  will  definethe  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Po,  which  river  will  then  serve  as  a 
boimdary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  Tidnne  on  its  right  bank.  Along  this 
small  stream  we  may  trace  the  western  limit, 
up  to  its  source  in  the  Appenines,  and  the 
southern  along  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubico, 
Fiwrnesino,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimini.  To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian 
lakes  will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rhae- 
tia  and  other  Alpine  districts.  The  Athesis, 
Adige,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that  line, 
and  subsequently  the  Po,  will  distinguish  it 
on  the  east  and  south  from  Venetia;  and  the 
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Adriatic  will  close  the  last  side  of  this  irregu- 
lar figure.  The  character  which  is  given  us  of 
this  portion  of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as 
abounding  in  wine,  corn,  and  every  kind  of 
grain.  Innumerable  herds  of  swine,  both  for 
public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  fo- 
rests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  ai  an  inn 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of 
every  article  which  they  required,  but  paid  so 
much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  furnish- 
ed them :  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  country,  Strabo  remarks,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  grown  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
softest  quality  ;  and  so  abundant  was  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  was 
commonly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  into  Transpadana  and  Cispadana  is 
one  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  which  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  distributed  among  Gallic 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
cities,  are  as  follows :  Salassi ;  cit}'-,  Augusta, 
Praetoria  {Auoste) ;  Orobii,  Comum,  Bergamum 
{Como  and  Bergarno)  ;  Cenomani,  Cremona, 
Brixia,  Mantua  (  Cremona  Brescia,  Manfoua)  ; 
Lingo7ies,  Forum  Allieni,  Ravenna  {Ferrara 
and  Ravenna^ ;  Boii,  Bononia,  Faventia  {Bo- 
logna, and  Faenza?) :  Anamani,  Parma  {Par- 
ma) ;  Insiiires,  Mediolanum  (ilfz'Za?^.) ;  Taurini, 
Augusta  Taurinorum(  T^n?i.)  Chief  rivers ; 
Padus,  with  its  tributaries,  Ticinus,  Addua, 
Mincius,  Tanarus,  and  Trebia.     Crammer. 

Gallicus  Acer,  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence  the 
Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv.  23,  c. 
14,  1.  39,  c.  44.— Cic.   Cat.  2.—Cas.  Civ.  1,  c. 

29. Sinus,  apart  of  the  Mediterranean  on 

the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Z/?/o?iS. 

Gallinaria  sylva,  a  wood  near  Cumae  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  now  called  Pi-neta  di  Castel  Vulturno.  Cram. 
— Juv.  3,  V.  307. 

Gallipous,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 
lines,  on  the  Ionian  Sea. 

GALLOGRiECiA.      Vid.  Golatia. 

Gangarid^,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribu- 
ted this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccus 
among  the  deserts  of  Scvthia.  Justin.  12,  c.  8. 
—Curt.  9,  c.  ^.—  Virg.  '.En.  3,  v.  21.— Mace. 
6,  V.  67. 

Ganges,  a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Gangeticus  Sinus,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  which  was  but  little  known  to  "antiquity. 
"  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
it  changes  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  by  opening 
a  passage  through  "a  chain  of  mountains,  was 
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not  known  in  geography  till  our  days."  (Z>'il?i^ 
ville.)  "  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos. 
Padde,  and  Boora  Gonga,  or  ''  the  river,"  by 
way  of  eminence.  This  mighty  river  was  long 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Hbnalah  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  to  be 
doubted  by  Mr.  Colebrook;  in  consequence  of 
which  Lieut.  Webb  being  seat  in  1808  by  the 
Bengal  government  to  explore  its  sources,  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  different  streams  above  Hurd- 
li-ar,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south 
side  of  the  snouy  mountains.  At  some  places 
above  the  confluence  v/ith  the  Jumna,,  the  Gan- 
ges is  fordable  ;  but  its  navigation  is  never  in- 
terrupted. At  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  Vv'hen  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest.  This  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling' 
of  sand,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  current., 
from  the  meeting  oi  the  tide  with  the  stream- 
of  the  river,  produces  bars  and  shallows  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The 
accessions  w-hich  the  Ganges  receives  in  the 
spring  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  are 
not  considerable.  At  any  great  distance  from- 
the  sources,  as  at  Patna,  any  cause  affecting 
these  sources  produces  little  comparative  effect. 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Cossimbazar  and  the  Jel- 
linghy,  are  given  off  to  the  west.  These  unite 
to  form  the  Hoogly,  or  Bhagirathy,  on  which 
the  port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.  It  is  the  only 
branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and  in 
some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  only  secondary  branch  which  is 
at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Ckandafh 
river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  rivers  called  the  Simderhv.nds,  with  nume- 
rous islands,  covered  with  the  profuse  and  rank' 
vegetation  called  jnngle,  affording  haunts  to  nu- 
merous tigers.  These  branches  occupy  an  ex- 
tent of  200  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Gan- 
ges is  calculated  to  discharsre  in  the  dry  season 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second  f  and,  as 
its  water  has  double  the  volume  when  at  its 
height,  and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that 
time  discharge  40.5,000  cubic  feet.  The  ave- 
ras-e  for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
That  line  of  the  Ganges  which  lies  between 
Gangootre,  or  the  .source  of  the  leadin 2:  stream, 
and  »S'(7.^<7r  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held  parti- 
cularly sacred.  The  main  body,  which  goes 
east  to  join  the  Bra.hmapootra,  is  not  regarded 
v,dth  equal  veneration.  Certain  parts  of  the 
line  now  mentioned  are  esteemed  more  sacred 
than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  from  sfreat  distances  to  perform  their 
ablutions,  and  take  up  th^  water  to  be  employed 
in  their  ceremonies.  Wherever  the  river  hap- 
pens to  run  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  its 
2:eneral  direction,  it  is  considered  as  neculiarly 
holy.  The  places  most  snpersfitiou'=;ly  revered 
are  the  iuncUons  of  rivers,  called  Prnijags,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges  at  AlloAabad.  The  others  are  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains.  Hnrdvjar,  where 
the  river  escapes  from  the  mountains,  and  Sagor 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  are  also  sa- 
cred.    The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  esteemed 
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for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  on  that  account 
drunk  by  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  In 
the  British  courts  of  justice,  tlie  water  of  the 
Ganges  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the 
Koran  is  for  Mahometans  and  the  gospels  for 
Christians.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  aug- 
mented by  many  successive  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  very  "large  rivers.  On  its  right  bank 
it  receives  the  Ju^nvna,  which  has  a  previous 
course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  Hi- 
malah  between  the  Sutledge  and  the  Ganges, 
and  falls  into  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Allo- 
hctbad.  It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  same  point  a 
rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the 
junction  is  called,  according  to  Tiefenthaler, 
Trebeni,  or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers.  The 
Gogra,  after  forming  the  eastern  boundarj^  of 
the  British  district  of  Kenuwon,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  Gocrrkha  territory,  passes  near 
FizaJbad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  JBerar,  where 
it  is  called  Dewa^  being  one  of  the  longest  tribu- 
taries which  the  Ganges  receives.  Malte-Brun. 

Garamantes,  (sing.  Garamas.)  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  "  Major  Rennel 
-and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Gararruintes ;  a  point 
still,  however,  very  doubtful."  The  name  of 
the  modern  toun  Germah  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Garama.  Malte-Brun. —  Virg.  Mn.  4, 
V.  198,  1.  6.  V.  l^b.—Ducan.  4,  v.  'iZL—Strab.  2. 
—Plin.  5,  c.  S.—Sil.  It.  1,  v.  142, 1.  11,  v.  181. 

Garganus  moxs,  now  St.  Angela,  u  lofty 
mountain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the 
form  of  a  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Punta  di  Viesti, 
and  extends  between  the  bays  of  Rodi  and  Man- 
fredonia.  One  of  the  summits  of  this  hill  was 
called  Drium,  from  which  there  issued  a  stream 
whose  waters  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  healing 
the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lucan,  and 
Silius  Italicus,  have  celebrated  this  spot  in  their 
verses.  Virg.  ^n.  11,  v.  257. — LALcan.  5,  v. 
880. 

G.4.RGAPHIA,  a  valley  near  Platssa,  with  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  where  xlctason  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs.     Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  1.56. 

Gargarus,  (plur.  «,  oruvi,)  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida.  famous  for  its 
fertility.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  10^.— Macrob.  5,  c.  20, 
—Strab.  13.— Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Garumna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  (?«- 
ro7ine,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
separating  Gallia  Celtica  from  Aquitania.  It 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  per- 
severing labours  of  Lewis  i4th,  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
through  hills  and  over  valleys.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
According  to  the  early  division  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  when  Aquitania  was  extended  to  the 
Liger,  this  river  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Novem  Populana.  In  its  course  it  watered 
the  regions  of  the  Garumni,  who  dwelt  near 
its  source,  the  Nitisbriges,  the  Bitnriges,  the 
Vibisci,  and  the  Santones  who  occupied  the 
lands  from  its  mouth.  This  river,  the  third  of 
the  purely  Gallic  streams  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance that  emptv  into  the  ocean,  received  the 
tributary  waters  of  almost  all  the  many  rivers 
and  rivulets  that  drain  the  provinces  of  Giiienne, 
Gascony,  and  LangiLe.doc.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  Dordogne,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 


Garonne,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Bour- 
deaux,  tliis  river  expands  itself,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  of 
Ga.ronne  is  exchanged  for  that  of  Gironde, 
which  is  used  to  designate  the  present  depart- 
ment c^  its  southern  bank.  The  canal  rmjal 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Garnnm  with  the 
Mediterranean,  uniting  with  that  river  above 
its  junciion  with  the  Tarn,  near  the  city  of  Tov^ 
lov.se,  and  passing  through  the  departments  of 
Upper  Garonne,  Aude,  and  HeratiU,  the  former 
Languedoc. 

Gaug.amela,  a  village  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  between  that  river,  the  Buma- 
dus,  and  the  Zabus,  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  second  victor}"^  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9, 
—Strab.  2  and  16. 

Gaulus  and  Gauleon,  I.  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  contiguous  and 
belonged  to  Melita  {Malta),  and  is  now  called 

Goso. II.  Another,  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

towards  Libya,  called  also  Goso  in  modern  geo- 
graphy. 

Gacrus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  lAican.  2,  v.  667.— 5V^.  12,  v.  160.— 
Stat.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaza,  a  toum  of  Palestine  upon  the  south, 
and  towards  the  borders  of  Eg}'pt.  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Ascalon  and  Raphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  by  Alexander,  it  still  occupies 
its  former  site,  and  holds  its  former  name,  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  after  its  demolition.  This  was 
a  prmcipal  to"^Ti  of  the  Philistines,  the  gigantic 
offspring  of  Anak,  and  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Jews,  who  waged  such  unrelenting  wars 
with  that  people,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
According  to  Mela,  the  origin  of  this  name, 
which  was  a  Persian  word  signifying  treasures^ 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
made  the  depositor}^  of  a  part  of  his  treasures  by 
Cambyses,  the  Persian  king.  Vossius,  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  suffi- 
ciently establishes,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  that  name.  "  The  port,"  according  to 
D'Anville,"formed  a  Iot^ti  at  some  distance, 
and  a  small  stream  runs  a  little  beyond  it." 
Mela,  1,  11. —  Voss.  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 

Gedrosia,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  Ery- 
threan  or  Arabian  Sea.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  formed  by  the  Boetius  mens,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Arachosia  :  the  Arbiti  montes  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India;  while  on  the 
west,  its  deserts  were  prolonged  in  those  of  Car- 
mania.  A  few  rivers  on  the  coast  discharged 
their  feeble  waters  into  the  ocean  ;  but  towards 
the  mountains,  the  desert  and  the  desert  sands 
disputed  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus  were  unable  to  contend 
\\4th  the  inhospitality  of  these  barren  and  burn- 
ing regions;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  re- 
turn from  India  through  the  same  steril  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  its  victories 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  inhabitants  who 
dAveltby  the  sea-side,  were  Ichthyophagi ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  waves  afforded  them  at  once 
clothing  and  food.  The  modem  name  of  the 
country  is  Mckran,  and  Pura,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal towards  the  borders  of  Cannania,  is  the  mo- 
dem Foreg  or  Purg.     Am.. — Strab. 

Gela,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  Gelaa.  It  was  built  by  a 
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Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony,  713  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  it  had  continued  in  ex- 
istence 404  years,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  carried  the  inhabitants  to  Phintias,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  he  employed  the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify 
his  own  city.  Phintias  was  also  called  Gela. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Gelensis,  Geloi, 
and  Gelani.  Virg.  Mii.  3,  v.  702. — Pans.  3, 
c.  46. 

Gelones,  and  Geloni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  painted  themselves  to  appear  more  terri- 
ble in  battle.  They  were  descended  from  Ge- 
lonus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  15. — 
JEn.  8,  V.  725. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Claudian  inRuf. 
1,  V.315. 

Gemoni^e,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
cases of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet.  Tib. 
53  and  61.— Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  74. 

Genabum,  a  town  of  Celtic  Gaul,  upon  the 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Carnutes.  Its  modern 
name  of  Orleans  it  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people  the  Aureliani.  C(es.  B.  C. 
7,  Z.—Lucan.  1,  440. 

Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well-for- 
tified city,  in  the  country  of  the  Allobroges  on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  from  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus,  now  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  This  town,  of  some 
repute  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Caesar, 
was  held  by  the  Allobroges,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Helvetii,  the  progenitors  of  the  Swiss.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  latter  people,  giving  name 
to  a  very  large  canton. 

Genua,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
guria.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  city,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  important 
place  in  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history,  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  as  suffering  the  penalty  of 
its  adherence,  being  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans,  and  continued,  as  the  capital  of 
Liguria,  one  of  the  11  regions  into  which  Au- 
gustus portioned  Italy,  to  belong  to  them  till  the 
overthrow  of  their  empire.  About  the  year  600 
of  our  era.  Genua  was  again  laid  waste,  the 
Lombards,  under  their  king  Alboinus,  having 
taken  and  pillaged  it.  The  present  town  was 
built  by  Charlemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
ambition  and  power.  As  an  independent  com- 
monwealth, it  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Ligu- 
ria, and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Baleares,  a  part  of  Tuscany,  and  even  the 
distant  Constantinopolitan  suburb  of  Pera.  Its 
wars  with  Pisa  and  Venice,  and  the  facilities 
which  these  and  other  internal  dissentionsof  the 
Italians  gave  to  foreign  powers,  deprived  Genoa, 
first  of  her  liberty,  then  of  her  independence, 
and  lastlv  of  her  political  existence.  Liv.  21, 
c.  32,  1.  28,  c.  46, 1.  30,  c.  1. 

Genusus,  now  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia.  Lu- 
can.  5,  V.  462. 

Geraneia.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Oncei 
montes,  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithge- 
ron  mons  across  the  territory  of  Megaris,  was 
called  Geraneia,  and  was  said  to  afford  the  only 
passage  through  its  defiles  from  the  north  of 
Greece  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  fortified  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable. The  modern  name  of  this  pass  is  Der~ 
beni-vouni,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  avenue  for 
travellers  into  the  Morea.     Tkucyd. 

Germania.  The  geographical  description  of 
Germany  for  any  given  era  or  age,  will  suffice 
for  that  age  or  that  era  alone ;  and  the  Germa- 
ny of  Tacitus  is  not  the  Germany  of  any  other 
Roman  geographer.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  student  may  not  be  rather  misled  than  in- 
structed in  our  account  of  this  countr)'^,  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  consider  it  in  various  sections, 
as  represented  in  one  age  by  Csesar,  in  another 
by  Strabo,  in  a  third  by  Pliny ;  and  lastly,  to 
compare  all  these  with  the  relations  of  the  most 
approved  among  modern  geographers.  A  se- 
cond division,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
moral  and  ethnographical  description  of  Germa- 
ny, will  require  that  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  occupation,  that,  during  which  the  con- 
quering legions  of  the  emperors  established  their 
name  and  precarious  authority  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  that  which  is  generally  designated  as  the 
dark  or  middle  ages,  be  carefully  separated  and 
distinguished.  Before  attempting  the  compli- 
cated relation  of  the  various  divisions,  both  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  the  various  people  and 
the  infinite  geographical  changes,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  greatest  extent  of  Germany  was 
from  the  Rhine  io  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Da- 
nube to  the  Northern  seas.  This  was  Germany 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Germany,  called  also 
Transrhenana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Belgic  Gaul  west  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
from  the  access  of  German  tribes,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  German  manners,  &c.,  was  called 
also  Germany.  This  smaller  province  of  that 
name  was  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  country  called  from  one  of  its  tribes  Germa- 
ny, and  included  in  the  above-defined  bounda- 
ries ;  and  all  that  region  which  is  now  called 
Germany,  south  of  the  Danube,  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  account  of  Germania  Antiqua,  of 
which  it  was  not  considered  a  part.  Of  the  na- 
tural divisions  of  Germany  formed  by  her  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
but  confused  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
more  fully  than  the  ignorance  of  their  authors. 
Concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Germa- 
ny, it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories  ;  and  not 
a  doubt  remains  that  the  first  people  of  this  vast 
region  were  Celts,  who  migrated  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history  from  the  regions  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis  towards  the  farthest  west.  (  Vid.  Celto:.') 
So  far  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  one  origin, 
and  so  far  they  were  one  people ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  were  justly  considered  to  be 
a  separate  people.  In  order  to  produce  some- 
thin?  like  a  regular  succession  in  the  account  of 
the  various  settlemenls  which  we  shnll  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  early 
tribes  that  snccessively  established  themselves 
in  Gerviony.  The  first  branch  from  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Palus  Mopotis  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
seas;  a  second  population,  crossing  the  Vistula 
and  the  Oder,  fixed  themselves  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  coun- 
try now  forming  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Prussia.  These  were  the  Suevic  family,  which 
afterwards  became  and  long  continued  the  chief 
hive  of  the  German  migratory  tribes.  An  early 
detachment  that  first  crossed  the  Elbe  and  jour- 
neyed towards  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  were 
the  Semnones,  supposed  in  antiquity  the  noblest 
of  the  Suevic  race.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Casti,  and  the  other  people  living  towards  the 
Rhine,  from  whence  the  Batavi  and  all  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger- 
viany.  At  the  same  time  the  Danish  peninsula, 
then  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the  name 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  peopled  by  races  of  men 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  while  the  still 
more  northern  regions,  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Bothnia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
manic people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some 
authors  considered  of  Sarmatian,  and  not  of 
Scythian  or  Germanic  origin.  Among  innu- 
merable tribes  of  these  people,  all  the  country 
of  ancient  Germany  was  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  de- 
fine their  settlements,  more  particularly  as 
these  were  subject  to  continual  change.  With- 
out attempting  this,  we  shall  pass  to  the  differ- 
ent accounts  and  descriptions  of  Germany 
according  to  the  most  authentic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  among  these,  in  point  of 
time  and  authority,  is  Caesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, in  which  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
territory  of  the  Suevi.  Of  these  people  the 
principal  were  the  Semnones,  between  the 
Warta  and  the  Oder;  the  Longobardi,  border- 
ing upon  the  Semnones  in  the  district  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  the  Angli  and  Varini,  who,  with  five 
other  tribes,  formed  one  confederacy,  and  dwelt 
between  the  EU)e  and  the  Suevic  ocean.  The 
Germania  of  Strabo,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  included  only  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhine,  the  Danvbe,  and  the 
Elbe-,  which  last  river,  according  to  that  geo- 
grapher, divided  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
known  and  the  unknown.  The  Germany  of 
Pomponius  Mela  extended  but  little  beyond 'that 
of  Strabo.  In  the  works  of  Pliny  we  find,  how- 
ever, all  Sarmatia,  nearly,  included  in  the 
limits  of  Germany;  but  this  was  at  no  time, 
politically  considered,  a  recognised  description. 
He  divides  all  Germany  between  the  Istevones, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  springs  of  the  Danube  ;  the  Erminones, 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the  Vindili 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ; 
the  Ingerones  in  Scania  and  Finningia;  and 
the  Peucini  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  far 
as  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Msotis.  The  va- 
rious emigrations  of  the  Suevic  tribes,  with  par- 
ticular names  which  they  imparted  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon 
reduced  the  name  of  Suevia  to  signify  merely 
the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 
It  might  be  possible  to  give  a  catalo2:ue  of  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and 
Suevi,  the  great  division  of  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  but  such  a  list  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space ;  and,  though  of  great  value  in 
tracing:  the  origin  of  nations,  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  illustrate  the  writings  of  antiqui^\^ 
For  that  purpose  v\^e  must,  examine  particularly 
the  Germania  Roman  a.  The  first  conflict  of  the 
Romans  with  the  people  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
when  Marius  is  reported  to  have  made  a  tremen- 


dous slaughter  of  the  united  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones, was  B.  C.  114.  The  seats  abandoned  by 
these  people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Suevi,  who  already  began  to  extend  themselves 
towards  the  Avest.  For  a  long  time  no  interfer- 
ence of  the  Geimans  with  the  Roman  provinces 
gave  them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we 
know  little  of  their  state.  The  conquests  of 
Caesar,  and  the  defeat  of  i.v  riovistus.  in  no  respect 
altered  the  common  limits  of  Gerniany  and  the 
empire,  though  they  repressed  the  advances  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  urging  forward  towards 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  regions  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius  saw  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  the  tbrm  of  a  province;  divided,  for  the 
most  part,  among  diflerent  people,  as  follows : 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
as  far  as  the  Mayne,  comprising  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  or  the  Grand  Duchy,  of  Baden  and  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  was  occupied  by  the 
Allemani  and  Marcomanni,  of  Suevic  origin, 
but  early  separated  and  distinguished  by  their 
proper  name.  North  of  these,  along  the  margin 
of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci ;  extending  east  towards  the  Ems, 
were  found  the  Frisii,  the  Bructeri,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi,the  Marsii,  and  the  Sicambri,  all 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  Istaevones,  occu- 
pying the  modern  kingdom  of  Holland  and  the 
Grand  Duchies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oc- 
cupied the  region  lying  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Elbe,  towards  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  their  rise,  the  Cherusciand 
Catti,  possessed  the  country  now  divided  among 
the  petty  states  of  central  Germany.  From  the 
Elbe  to  the  Oder,  the  Suevi,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Longobardi  were  the  prin- 
cipal, held  that  which  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Saxony,  being  themselves  no  longer  the 
great  parent  stock  of  all  the  German  races. 
"  The  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  or 
that  which  corresponds  with  modern  Holstein, 
contained  two  nations  highly  illustrious  in  their 
progress;  on  one  side  the  Angli,  on  the  other 
the  Saxones.  These  last  were  bounded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  Elbe.''  The 
Burgundiones,  Guthones,  Semnones,  and  Lon- 
gobardi, Avere  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
formed  into  Brandenburg:  The  people  of  that 
part  of  Germania  which  is  now  called  Pomera- 
nia,  were  Goths,  Rugii,  and  Herules.  Bohemia, 
was  occupied  by  the  Boii,  and  the  Q.uadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.  During  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to 
its  fall,  such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Germany.  In  the  latter 
days  of  this  exhausted  power,  new  names,  if  not 
new  people,  began  to  figure  in  Germany,  which 
loses  the  name  for  so  long  a  time  distinguishing 
it.  The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  principal 
German  tribes  known  as  the  Chauci,  Catti,  Bruc- 
teri, &c.  united  with  the:  Saxons  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  pushing  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  began  to  seek  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Gaul,  Hispania,  and  even  the  shores  of  Africa, 
became  the  prey  of  these  barbarians.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  forth  in  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
power  to  revenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  that  it 
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had  sustained  from  it  in  the  days  of  its  prosperi- 
ty and  strength.  The  Lombards,  expelled  from 
their  seats  by  yet  more  savage  tribes,  advanced 
towards  the  empire ;  and  while  a  Lombard  na- 
tion was  established  in  Italy,  so  much  of  Ger- 
many Ets  had  been  held  by  them  before  now  took 
the  name  of  the  Vandili.  The  same  people 
spread  themselves  over  Povierania^  when  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Goths  and  Heruli, 
passed  also  to  the  invasion  of  the  empire.  From 
the  northern  regions  (now  Mecklenburg^)  the 
Vandals,  in  formidable  numbers,  threatened  the 
defenceless  provinces  that  had  vainly  trusied  to 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  Roman  arms  ; 
and  their  country,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon 
occupied  by  the  Vendili  or  Wends,  who  were 
preparing  a  powerful  empire  in  the  north.  Such 
were  the  changes  that  were  altering  the  political 
geography  of  Germany  while  the  Franks  were 
engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  and  the 
establishment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Rhme,  now  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
(  Vid.  Franci.)  The  manners  of  the  Germans 
were  various,  according  to  the  tribe  and  the 
times;  they  were,  however,  all  a  warlike  people, 
and  distingaished  alike  for  the  virtues  and  the 
blemishes  of  uncivilized  life.  Their  religion  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  interpret  according  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  mythology  ;  but  very- 
little  resemblance  existed,  in  fact,  between  the 
rude  worship  of  Germany  and  the  refined  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  this  religion  were 
those  barbarians  who  established  the  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  In  the  cosmography  of  Hey- 
lin  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name :  "  Germany  was  thus  called 
first  by  the  Romans,  (as  some  conceive,)  who, 
seeing  the  people  both  in  customs,  speech,  and 
course  of  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  them 
brothers  to  the  Gauls.  And  of  this  mind  is 
Strabo,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  resemblance 
which  was  between  those  nations,  concludes  that 
the  Romans  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
them  Germans ;  intending  to  signify  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  But  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  those  people  only  which  dwelt 
next  to  Gaul,  it  being  very  well  observed  by  Ta- 
citus, that  Germany  was  at  first  nationis  non 
gentis  nomen,  the  name  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  all  the  country.  Others  will  have  the 
name  to  be  merely  Dutch,  deriving  it  fromGer, 
which  signified  all ;  and  the  word  man  signi- 
fying in  that  language  as  in  ours."  Bochart 
refers  the  name  also  to  Ger,  which  he  derives 
from  the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  guerre,  or 
war,  and  supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Gauls.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  ancient  Germany,  between  its 
three  great  boundaries,  the  Danubius,  the  Rhe- 
nus,  and  the  Vistula,  were  the  Amisia,  Ems, 
which  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Fran- 
cic  league;  the  Visurgis,  (or  Weser,)  Avhich 
arose  in  the  country  of  the  Chernsci,  and,  to- 
wards its  mouth,  divided  the  Chauci  into  the 
Greater  and  the  Less ;  and  the  Albis,  Elbe,  di- 
viding the  Suevi  from  the  people  of  Cimbric 
or  Cimbro-Saxon  origin,  and  emptying  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  All 
these  rivers  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean. 
East  of  the  Albis,  the  Viadrus,  Oder^  alter 
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draining  in  several  branches  the  Suevic  coun- 
tries, poured  its  waters  into  the  Sinus  Codanus, 
now  Baltic  Sea.  Of  all  these  rivers,  the 
chief  tributaries  were  the  Menus,  Mayrie,  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  flows  near 
Mentz ;  the  Lupia,  Lippe,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  same  river  farther  north ;  and 
the  Sala,  which  belongs  to  Thuringia,  and 
empties  into  the  Elbe.  A  striking  feature  in 
the  geography  of  Germany  is  the  mountains, 
which,  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nian,  and,  in  modern  times,  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Hartz,  extend  with  the  woods  of  the  same 
name  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south-west  of 
Germany.      Vid.  Hercynii  Monies. 

Gerra,  a  town  of  Arabia,  "  on  a  little  gulf, 
making  a  creek  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  A  city 
enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  perfumes 
brought  from  the  Sabaean  country,  sent  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  desert 
to  Petra.  The  city,  for  the  construction  of 
whose  houses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt  were 
used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  el  Katif."  D'Anville. 

Gerrh^,  a  people  of  Scythia,inwhose  coun- 
try the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scy- 
thia  were  generally  buried  in  their  territories. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  71. 

Gerus,  and  Gerrhus,  a  river  of  Scythia.  Id. 
4,  c.  56. 

Geronthr^e,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  festival,  called  Geronthraa,  was  observed 
in  honour  of  Mars.  Paus.  Lacon.  This  town 
belonged  to  the  Eleutherolacones,  and  was  of 
great  antiquity. 

Gerunium,  "a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Frentani,  a  few  miles  from  Luce- 
ria  upon  the  north.  It  suflTered  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Hannibal,  being  laid  waste  by  that  ge- 
neral after  his  campaign  against  the  temporizing 
Fabius.  The  Carthaginians  wintered  within 
its  walls,  and  converted  its  public  buildings  into 
store-houses  for  provisions,  &c.  Polyb. — Liv. 
22,  18. 

Gessoriacum,  the  name  of  Boulogm  before 
it  assumed  that  of  Bononia,  from  which  its  mo- 
dern appellation  is  derived. 

Get.e,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  Daci.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
nation.  The  word  Geticus  is  frequently  used 
for  Thracian.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  Trist.  5.  el.  7, 
V.  in.— Strab.  1  .—Stat.  2.  Sylv.  2,  v. '61,  1. 
3,  s.  1,  V.  11.— lAican.^,  v.  54,  1.  3,  v.  95. 
Though  the  Getae  were  unquestionably  Goths, 
and  though  the  whole  extensive  people  who,  as 
Gotthi,  or  under  analogous  names,  invaded  the 
Empire,  were  also  designated  sometimes  by  the 
term  Getoe,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  latter  were  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Dacia  between 
the  Danubius  and  the  Danaster. 

Getulia.     Vid.  Gcctulia. 

Glaucus  sinus,  "  a  gulf  which  confines  Ly- 
cia  on  the  side  of  Caria,"nowthe  Gulf  of  Macri. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Telmissus,  the  modern  Macri,  whence  the  name 
Telmissus,  often  applied  to  the  Sinus.  lyAnville. 

Glissas,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Aonius  Campus,  on  mount  Hypatus. 

Glota,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Clyde. 
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Glyppia.  "  This  is  apparently  the  fortress 
called  by  Polybius  Glympes,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  in  the  northern  part  of  Laco- 
nia,  on  the  Argive  frontier.  It  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  little  town  of  Cosmopolis,  which 
IS  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  modern  Laco- 
nia."     Cram. — Polyb.  4. 

Gnatia.      Vid.  Egiiatia. 

Gnossus,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Minos.  This  city  was  situated 
on  the  small  river  Caeratus,  now  Carter o,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  name  of  this  town. 
It  derived  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
from  king  Minos,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gends of  fable  for  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Daeda- 
lus, which  contained  the  Minotaur  said  to  have 
oeen  in  its  neighbourhood.  Long  Candia  is  the 
modem  name  applied  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gnossus.     Strab,  10,476.— i^.  S.  490.— Cram. 

GoMPm,  a  to\\Ti  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
Peneus,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  passes  from  Epi- 
rus  into  Thessaly.  Its  modern  name  is  Sta- 
gous,  according  to  Meletius:  but  Pouqueville 
makes  it  CM  sour  a.     Cram. 

GoNNi,  and  Gonocondylos,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv.  36,  c. 
10, 1. 42,  c.  54.—Strab.  4. 

G0RD1.E1,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
ture. 

GoRDiuM,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  called  Galatia,  on  the 
Sangarius.  duintus  Curtius  places  it  at  equal 
distance  from  the  Euxine  and  Cilician  seas ; 
but  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  D'An- 
ville  accords  with  Ptolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  this  city  a  spot  removed  from  the  southern 
coast  about  eighty  leagues,  and  from  the  north- 
ern only  twenty-five.  In  the  reigns  of  Gordius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor Midas,  Gordium  was  the  capital  of  Phry- 
gia ;  and  the  events  which  signalized  the  era  of 
those  princes,  according  to  the  poets,  and  to 
those  historians  who  followed  their  inventions, 
have  made  the  city  among  the  most  noted  of 
antiquity,  {Vid.  Gordius  and  Midas.)  In 
more  historical  years  this  city  had  lost  all  its 
splendour  and  magnificence ;  but,  being  rebuilt 
by  order  of  Augustus,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Juliopolis.  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing.  In  the  time,  however,  of 
Justinian,  it  again  required  the  imperial  patron- 
age. It  is  not  possible  now  to  define  with  ac- 
curacy its  site.  Justin.  11,  c.  7. — Liv.  38,  c. 
18.— Cw^.  3,  c.  1. 

GoRGO,  the  capital  of  the  Euthalites,  a  tribe 
of  the  Chorasmii.  Its  present  name  of  Urg- 
henz  is  the  same,  says  D'Anville,  as  the  Cor- 
cany  of  the  eastern  geographers. 

GoRTYN,  GoRTYs,  and  GoRTYNA,  a  principal 
town  in  the  island  of  Crete.  As  second  in  im- 
portance and  power  to  Cnossus,  the  chief  town 
on  the  island,  Gortyna,  ambitious  of  the  high- 
est place,  was  continually  engaged  in  contests 
with  her  rival.  It  was  situated  off  the  coast 
of  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
nine  miles,  having  at  that  distance  Lebena  and 
Metallum,  its  ports.  In  antiquity  Gortyna 
might  vie  with  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  its 
traditionary  founder  having  been  Gortys,  the 


son  of  Tegeates,  or,  as  the  Cretans  themselves 
asserted,  of  Rhadamanihus.  It  was,  however, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
and  Italy  which  bore  the  name  of  Gortyna,  of 
Pela.sgic  origin.  Modern  travellers  have  been 
induced,  from  an  examination  of  Gorlyna's  very 
lew  remains,  10  fix  there  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth ;  but  the  proof  is  not  sufiicieDily  strong 
against  t]ie  concurrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  the  Peloponuesian  war  this  ciiy  look  part 
against  the  Lacedaimonians.  The  site  and 
ruins  of  this  ancient  town  are  now  denominated 
Metropoli. 

GoRTYNiA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.    Paus.  8,  c.  28. 

GoTTHi.  1  he  most  ancient  records  and  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  Goths,  reler  their  first 
settlement  in  Europe  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  extant  still  in  that  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  between  Sveden  Proper 
and  the  kingdom  01  Norway.  This  region,  se- 
parated by  a  narrov\-  strait  from  the  islands  of 
Denmark,  and  opposite  to  Rvgen  and  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  called  Gothland,  and  v.-as  most  probably 
the  first  established  seats  of  the  Gotthi  in  Eu- 
rope. Originally  one  extensive  nation,  the 
Gotthi  and  the  Vandali,  in  the  progi  ess  of  years, 
became  divided,  as  a  consequence  of  numbers 
and  of  frequent  migration.  Each  people,  how- 
ever upon  this  separation,  appeared  in  subse- 
quent history  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
most  adventurous  enterprises  and  the  subver- 
sion of  the  best  established  empires.  The 
Goths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  Ostro 
Goths  and  Visi  Goths,  referring  to  their  relative 
geographical  situation  most  probably,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  besides  which  were 
the  Gepidae,  who  also  belonged,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  comparison  of  manners  and  a 
collation  of  records,  to  this  division  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian horde.  The  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
and  Herulians,  are  merely  to  be  mentioned  as 
of  Gothic  blood ;  in  Europe  they  made  them- 
selves known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  most  with  the  Vandalic  stem.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migration  of  the 
Goth  s  conducted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened,  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  From  this  sea  they  next  opened 
themselves  a  passage  to  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be  the  Pry  pee  of 
the  present  day,  their  numbers  increasing  at 
each  march  by  the  Venedi  and  Bastarna?,  who 
united  with  them  in  their  devastations,  allured 
by  their  success  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.  The  province  of  Dacia,  reduced  but 
not  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  ofi^ered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  Goths,  now 
fixed  on  its  confines  ;  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  Ukraine,  they 
passed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Romnn  emperor  De- 
cius,  into  the  second  Mcrsia,a  civilized  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.  The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  oflhe  Barbarians,  and 
struck  a  fatal  biow  to  the  vanity  of  Rome  ;  the 
Goths  advanced  as  far  as  Thrace,  defeated  the 
emperor  in  person  on  their  way,  and  secured  an 
introduction  within  the  now  defenceless  limits 
of  the  Empire  at  any  future  time.  Their  re- 
moval, on  this  occasion,  was  only  effected  by  the 
payment  of  tribute,  which  Rome,  still  boasting 
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her  empire  over  the  world,  was  content  to  pay- 
to  an  undisciplined  and  half-armed  tribe  of  bar- 
barians. Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Goths  upon  the  outposts  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  A.  D.  25*2.  Diverted  from  the 
western  territor}^  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths  oext 
turned  to  the  no  less  inviting  regions  of  the  east. 
They  seized  on  the  Bosphoras,  and,  passmg 
over  into  Asia,  they  acquired  an  incalculable 
booty,  eflecting  the  subjugation  of  all  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed,  and  which  of- 
fered scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  their 
dreaded  arms.  This  is  recorded  as  the  first 
naval  expedition  of  the  Goths.  A  second  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  third,  which  brought  these  north- 
em  barbarians  before  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Pirceus.  The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  main  land  was  ravaged  in  this  descent  of 
the  Goths,  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  had  not  yet  been  violated 
by  the  foot  of  a  barbarian.  Here  they  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  victory  ;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor.  The  rest  returned, 
with  various  fortune  and  adventures,  to  their 
seats  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Imiumerable  wars  succeeded  the 
period  of  this  great  expedition  of  the  Goths,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  not  always  sufierers  ; 
yet  the  Gothic  power  steadily  increased  till  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  as  formidable  as  they 
themselves  had  been  when  they  first  broke  the 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threat- 
ened war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  civilized 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towards  the  rich  capital  of  the  world,  than  to  that 
capital  itself.  The  kingd  om  of  the  Ostro  Goths 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Hermanric,  one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  ruled  over  an  im- 
mense number  of  tribes.  The  Visi  Goths,  at  the 
same  time,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niester  and 
the  German  side  of  the  Danubius.  Before  the 
valour  and  ferocity  of  the  Huns  and  Alani,  these 
once  dreaded  conquerors  were  either  prostrated 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
so  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
begged  its  clemency,  and  sued  to  be  taken  imder 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire. 
The  emperor Valens  was  then  upon  the  throne ; 
and  in  his  reign  the  Visi  Goths  were  transport- 
ed as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  had  not  yet  receded  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Established  in  Mos- 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  the  Goths  soon  began  to  foi^get  their 
allegiance,  and  to  desire,  if  not  to  enjoy,  their 
old  independence.  The  next  Gothic  war  was 
conducted,  therefore,  within  theboundaries  over 
which  the  Roman  emperor  pretended  to  rule  ; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its"  existence.  Hnns, 
Alani,  Ostro  Goths,  and  Visi  Goths,  united  in 
this  war ;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 
and  the  accession  of  Theodosins  in  the  east, 
preserved  ^'•el  a  little  lonjrer  the  Empire  and  its 
name.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were  in  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which,  in  some 
measure,  they  resided  as  the  stipendiaries  of  the 
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emperor.  The  reigns  of  the  successors  of  The- 
odosins were  coeval  with  the  elevation  of  Alaric 
to  the  throne  of  the  Visi  Goths ;  and  the  wars 
of  that  people  were  renewed  with  a  spirit  which 
proved  that  they  had  not  yet  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  upon  the  Romans  as  other  than 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  them 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  first 
broke  into  their  empire  from  the  regions  of  the 
north.  In  the  year  410  the  city  of  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  long-aspiring  warriors; 
and  all  Italy,  that  had  so  long  been  the  privi- 
leged destroyer  of  nations,  experienced  the  retri- 
butive justice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
against  her  ambition.  But  no  permanent  em- 
pire succeeded  the  occupation  of  the  Goths,  and 
the  death  of  Alaric  terminated  their  sovereignty 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  they 
obtained  a  less  illustrious  dominion  in  Gaul,  in 
which  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  2d  Aqui- 
taine  on  the  sea-coast  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Loire.  From  this  comparatively  narrow  terri- 
tory, and  which,  moreover,  they  enjoyed  but  as 
subjects  of  Rome,  the  Goths  extended  them- 
selves over  all  the  other  southern  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  established  a  new 
monarchy  in  Spain.  We  have  thus  tiaced 
the  progress  of  the  Visi  Goths  to  their  final  set- 
tlement in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  tliey 
were  to  hold  as  a  permanent  possession;  they 
here  become  the  progenitors  of  the  modern 
Spaniards,  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.  The  fortunes  and 
fate  of  the  other  races  were  not  yet  decided  ;  but 
a  branch  of  one  of  them,  the  Heruli,  was  des- 
tined very  soon  afterwards  to  put  an  end  to  the 
still  remainmg  name  and  office  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  seat 
of  universal  empire.  The  reign  of  Odoacer, 
however,  and  his  Heruli,  can  hardly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  Goths,  so  long  had  that 
branch  been  severed  from  the  original  stem. 
When  the  Visi  Goths  became  satisfied  with  the 
possession  ofHispania,  another  numerous  horde, 
the  Ostro  Goths,  still  roamed  without  dominion 
equal  to  their  courage  and  their  wants.  The 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer  embroiled 
him  with  the  leader  of  those  still  craving  ma- 
rauders ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Heruli,  and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  empire  in  Italy,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ostro  Goths,  A.  D.  493.  About 
60  years  afterwards  the  eunuch  Narses,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Justin  emperor  of  the  east, 
put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  usurpation  in  Italy. 
The  above  account  is  furnished  by  the  accredit- 
ed authority  of  history ;  but  another  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Goths  proceeds 
upon  other  data,  and  innumerable  theories  sup- 
ply the  place  of  authenticated  fact.  Two  only 
seem  deser\anghere  of  particular  notice ;  the  first 
involving  the  question,  "  were  the  Goths  Scy- 
thians ?'  and  the  second,  that  of  their  affinity 
vn\h  the  Germans.  It  seems,  the  better  argu- 
ments are  brought  to  prove  that,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Europe,  when  a  second  misfration 
from  the  east  impelled  the  Celtae  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred ;  that  a  large  portion 
directed  itself  beyond  the  Sinus  Codanus  to- 
wards the  wild  countries  of  the  present  Sweden 
and  Norway,  while  the  rest  proceeded  towards 
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the  centre  of  Europe.  These  latter  people  were 
the  Germans ;  the  former  were  the  Scandina- 
vians, who,  at  a  later  period  recrossed  the  gulf 
or  sea,  and,  with  the  name  of  Goths,  &c.  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  abodes  which  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  towards  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, were  abandoning  almost  from  day  to  day. 

Gr^ecia.  "  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  name  of  Hellas,  which  afterwards  serv- 
ed to  designate  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call 
Greece,  was  originally  applied  onl)^  to  a  particu- 
ar  district  of  Thessaly.  At  that  early  period, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Thucydides,  the  common 
denomination  of  Hellenes  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  that  wide  acceptation  which  was  after- 
wards attached  to  it,  but  each  separate  district 
enjoyed  its  distinctive  appellation,  derived  mostly 
from  the  clan  by  which  it  was  held,  or  from  the 
chieftain  who  Avas  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the 
race.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the  historian 
appeals  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  posterior 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  common 
term  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  calls  them 
Danai,  Argivi,  and  Achaei.  The  opinion  thus 
adv^ancedby  Thucydides  finds  support  in  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  stales,  that  when  Homer  mentions 
ihe  Hellenes,  we  must  understand  him  as  refer- 
ring to  a  people  who  occupied  a  particular  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly.  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochus  that  we  hear  of  the  Panhellenes. 
Scylax,  whose  age  is  disputed,  but  of  whom  we 
may  safely  afiirm  that  he  wrote  about  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  includes  under  Hellas 
all  the  country  situated  south  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  and  the  Peneus.  Herodotus  extends  its 
limits  still  further  north,  by  taking  in  Threspo- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  river  Acheron.  But  it  is  more  usual  to  ex- 
clude Epirus  from  Graecia  Propria,  and  to  place 
its  north-western  extremity  at  Ambracia,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  while  mount  Homole,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  was  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Grae- 
cia Propria  were  the  following  divisions  :  Thes- 
salia,  Acarnania  and  its  islands,  JEtolia  and 
Athamania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Eubcea,  Phocis, 
Bceotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus and  its  provinces,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent islands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Julian 
Alps  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  traverses 
those  extensive  regions  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Illyria,  Dardania,  Paeonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  central  ridge  are 
celebrated  as  the  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope, 
and  Haemus  of  antiquity,  and  constitute  some 
of  the  highest  land  of  the  European  continent. 
Of  the  seas  which  encompass  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  side  was  called  Ionium  Mare  ;  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  being  termed  by  the 
Greeks  lonins  Sinus.  This  was  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  Iap5'gian  pro- 
montory on  that  of  Italy.  On  the  south-east 
the  Peloponnesus  was  bounded  by  the  Cretan 
Sea,  which  divided  it  from  the  celebrated  island 
whence  its  name  was  derived.     Strabo,  in  his 
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view  of  Greece,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  di- 
vides it  into  five  peniasulas,  the  first  of  which 
is  Peloponnesus,  separated  from  the  Grecian 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia.  The 
second  is  reckoned  from  the  town  of  Paga;,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  Nisapa,  the  haven  of 
Megara;  the  distance  of  this  isthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia.  The  third  is  en- 
closed within  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Cris-saean  bay  to  Thermopylce,  across 
Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
stadia.  The  fourth  is  defined  by  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia  and  the  Melian  bay,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  isthmus  of  eight  hundred  sta- 
dia. The  fifth  is  terminated  by  a  Ime  traced 
also  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  across  Thessaly, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  the  Thermaicus  Si- 
nus. No  part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Swit- 
zerland, is  so  moimtainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  al- 
most every  direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which,  though  not  so  lofty  as  the 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  considerable  chain  is  that  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  the  northern  bell  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  iEgean.  It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  various  directions  throughout  the  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatians.  Illyrians, 
Paeonians,  Macedonians,  and  Thracians,  under 
difierent  names,  which  will  hereaiter  be  more 
particularly  specified.  Of  these  the  Scardas 
and  Candavii  monies  are  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive.  Striking  oflf  nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  chain  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dalmatia  and  Dardania,  they  served  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia ; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindus,  they 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  irom  north 
to  south,  thus  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  those  of 
the  iEgean.  and  uniting  at  length  with  the 
mountains  of  ^tolia,  Dolopia,  and  Trachinia. 
From  Pindus  the  elevated  ridges  of  Lingon,  Po- 
ly anus,  and  Tomarus,  spread  to  the  west  over 
ever}^  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  terminate  in 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  Chaonian 
coast.  The  Cambunii  monies  branch  off  in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direction,  and  form  the  natu- 
ral separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly, blending  afterw-ards,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  lofty 
summits  of  Olympus.  The  latter  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  mount  Ossa, 
and  this  again  by  mount  Pelion,  along  the  Mag- 
nesian  coast.  At  a  low^er  point  in  the  great 
Pindian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  appellation 
of  Tymphrestus,  mount  Othrys  stretches  east- 
ward, thus  forming  the  southern  enclosure  of 
the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  and  terminating  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean  bay.  Mount  (Eta 
is  situated  still  further  to  the  south.  After  form- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  Thermopylae,  it  encloses  the 
course  of  that  river  in  conjunction  with  the  paral- 
lel ridge  of  Othrys,  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Grecian  continent  from  east  to  west, 
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unites,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
with  the  mountains  of  the  Athamanes  and  Am- 
philochians.  Connected  with  mount  (Eta,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,are  Corax  and  Aracyn- 
Ihus,  mountains  of  iEtolia  and  Acarnania; 
while  more  immediately  to  the  south  are  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cithaeron,  which  belong  to  Phocis  and  Bceotia. 
A  continuation  of  the  latter  mountain,  under  the 
names  of  (Enean  and  Geranean,  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  great  chains  of  north- 
ern Greece  with  those  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Greece  are  furnished,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  by  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Illyria. 
In  Thrace  we  find  the  Hebrus,  Maritza,  and 
Strymon,  Stroumona ;  in  Macedonia,  the  Axi- 
us,  Vardar^  the  Erigonus,  Kidchiik,  the  Lydias, 
CaraismaJc,  and  the  Haliacmou,  Lidje  Mauro. 
In  Illyria,  the  Drilo,  Drino,  ihe  Genusus,  Scom- 
hi,  and  the  Apsus,  Ergent.  Some  considerable 
streams  flow  also  into  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
mountains  of  Epirus;  such  as  the  Aous,  now 
Voiaiissa,  the  Aracthus,  or  river  of  Arta ;  and 
still  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
lous,  now  Aspropotamo.  In  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
neus,  named  by  the  modern  Greeks  Salemiria, 
takes  its  rise  from  Pindus,  and,  after  collecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  fa- 
mous gorge  of  Tempe,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Therme.  The  Sperchius,  now  Hellada,  a  river 
of  southern  Thessaly,  coming  from  mountTym- 
phrestus,  is  received  into  the  Maliac  gulf  a  lit- 
tle tothenorthof  Thermopylce.  The  Gephissus, 
now  Mauro,  ^ises  in  the  Phocian  moimtains,  j 
and,  after  flowing  through  part  of  that  province 
and  of  BcEOtia,  empties  itself  into  the  Copaic 
lake.  The  Asopus,  Asopo,  passes  through  the 
southern  plains  of  Bceotia,  aad  is  lost  in  the  nar- 
row sea  which  separates  the  continent  from  Eu- 
boea.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  Evenus,  now 
Fidari,  a  river  of  ancient  ^rolia,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Corinthian  gulf  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Achelous.  The  most  considerable  lakes  of 
Greece  are  those  of  Scutari  and  Ochrida  in  Il- 
lyria, the  Labeatis  Palus  and  Lychnitis  Pal  us  of 
ancient  geography.  In  Macedonia,  those  of 
Takinos  and  Betchik,  near  the  Strymon,  an- 
swer to  the  Cercinitis  and  Bolbe.  In  Epirus. 
the  lake  of  loannino.  is  perhaps  the  Pambotis 
Palus  of  Eustathius.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  classical  writers  of  the  Lacus  Boebias,  now 
Carlas,  of  Thessaly.  Ancient  historians  have 
also  noticed  some  lakes  in  Acarnania  and  ^to- 
lia,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  that  of 
Trichonium,  now  Vrachori,  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince. In  Boeotia,  the  lake  of  Copse  has  ex- 
changed its  name  for  that  of  Topolias.  An 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  ancient  Greece  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ques- 
tions from  which  no  satisfactory  result  is  to  be 
expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
subject  having  only  served  to  furnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Strabo  represents  Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority ofHecataBus  the  Milesian,  as  inhabited, 
in  remote  ages,  bv  several  barbarian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Leleges,  Dryopes,  Caucones,  and  Pelas- 
^i,  with  the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
These  apparently  overspread  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  in  possession  of  that  country  when  the  mi- 
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grations  of  Pelops  and  Danatis,  of  Cadmus  and 
the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  Thracians  headed 
by  Eumolpus,  produced  important  changes  in 
the  population,  and  probably  in  the  language,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  occu- 
pied. The  tribes  here  enumerated  by'Strabo 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  continent  which  are 
known  to  us  ;  but  to  attempt  lo  discriminate  be- 
tween their  respective  eras  with  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  have  reached  us,  would  probably 
be  a  task  surpassing  the  abilities  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable antiquary.  If  it  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject (and  in  such  obscure  and  complicated  ques- 
tions, it  seems  diflicult  to  avoid  falling  into  some 
system,)  we  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  no- 
tions of  the  learned  Mannert.  With  respect  to 
the  Leleges,  and  the  other  tribes  above  enume- 
rated, he  regards  them  as  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Grecian  continent,  and  prior  to  the 
Pelasgi,  though,  on  account  of  their  wandering 
habits,  they  were  not  unfrequently  classed  with 
that  more  celebrated  race.  He  grounds  his 
opinion  on  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  which  speaks  of 
the  Leleges  as  coeval  with  Deucalion,  together 
with  other  citations  adduced  from  Strabo.  in  the 
place  already  referred  to.  Aristotle  assigns  to 
them  Acarnania,  Locris,  and  Bceotia.  Pausa- 
nias  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  established 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Laconia,  for  he  speaks 
of  Lelex  as  the  oldest  indigenous  prince  of  that 
country.  It  appears  that  the}''  were  not  confin- 
ed to  the  continent  of  Greece,  since  we  find 
them  occupjdng  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
race,  with  whom  they  were  so  much  intermixed 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.  We  know 
also  from  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widely 
difilised  tribe  had  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  Belongingto  the  same  stock  were 
the  ancient  Curetes  of  iEtolia  and  the  Telebo?e 
and  Taphii,  pirates  of  Acarnania  and  the  isl- 
ands situated  near  its  shores.  We  may  also 
consider  the  Acamanians  and  the  vEtolians 
themselves  as  descended  from  this  primitive  race 
though  the  latter  Avere  associated  Avith  a  colwiy 
from  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  leader's  name 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  indigenous  Curetes, 
Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Caucones,  who, 
together  with  the  Leleges,  are  ranked  by  the 
historian  Hecatceus  among  the  earliest  nations 
of  Greece.  We  collect  from  Homer  that  they 
inhabited  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  another  place  enumerates  them 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Lelesfes.  In  sup- 
port of  this  supposition,  Strabo  affirms  that 
many  writers  assigned  to  the  Caucones  a  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  near  the  river  Parthenius; 
and  he  adds,  that  some  believed  them  to  be  Scy- 
thians, or  Macedonians,  while  others  classed 
them  generally  wi^h  other  tribes,  under  the 
name  of  Pelisgi.  In  his  own  time,  all  trace  of 
the  existence  of  this  ancient  race  had  disappear- 
ed. The  Dryopes  seem  to  have  first  settled  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  CEta,  where  they 
transmitted  their  name  to  a  small  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  Dica?- 
archus,  however,  extends  their  territory  as  far 
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as  the  Ambracian  gulf.    We  know  from  Hero- 
dotus that  they  afterwards  passed  into  Euboea, 
and  from  thence  into  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Minor.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo 
ranks  the  Dryopes  among  those  tribes  chiefly  of 
Thracian  origin,  who  had  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod established  themselves  in  the  latter  country 
towards  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
To  the  same  primeval  times  must  be  referred 
the  Aones,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied  Boeo- 
lia  before  the  invasion  of  Cadmus,  and  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  in  Attica  ;  we  hear  also  of  the  Ec- 
tenes,  Hyantes,  and  Temmices,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  all  held  possessions  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Greece .     We  are  now  to  speak 
of  the  Pelasgi,  a  numerous  and  important  peo- 
ple, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of 
our  notice  than  any  of  the  primitive  Grecian 
tribes  hitherto  enumerated.     To  examme,  how- 
ever, all  the  ancient  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved  relative  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
still  further  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  upheld  respecting  its  origin  in  modern 
times,  would  ofitself  occupy  a  volume,  and  con- 
sequently far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  de- 
signed for  more  general  purposes.    We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  account  of  what  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  modern  critics  have  arrived,on 
this  subject.      We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  poets,  and  mythologists  of  anti- 
quity, derive  their  appellation  from  a  hero  nam- 
ed Pelasgus,  though  they  differ  in  their  account 
of  his  origin.      Some  supposing  him  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  others  representing  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.    They  con- 
cur also  in  attributing  to  the  Pelasgi  the  first 
improvements  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particular  portion  of  Greece,  for  we  find  them 
spread  over  the  whole  country ;  but  they  are 
stated  to  have  occupied,  more  especially,  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
gether with  the  Cyclades  and  Crete,  Bceotia  and 
Attica ;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  their  numerous  and  extensive  settlements 
in  Italy ;  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  ha- 
bits of  this  people,  that  they  obtained  in  conse- 
quence the  nickname  of  TreXapyoi  or  storks,  from 
the  Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  tribes  which  resembled  them  in  regard  i 
to  the  frequency  of  their  migrations,  although 
of  a  different  origin.     We  cannot  doubt,  how- 1 
ever,  the  existence  of  a  nation  specifically  so  j 
designated,  since  we  find  it  mentioned  bv  Ho- 1 
mer  in  his  account  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  Great  I 
and  universal,  however,  as  was  the  ascendency  I 
usurped  by  the  Pelasgic  body  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Greece,  its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been 
equally  rapid  and  complete.     In  proportion  as 
the  Hellenic  confederacy  obtained  a  preponde- 
rating power  and  influence,  the  Pelasgic  name 
and  language  lost  ground,  and  at  lenfifth  fell  into 
such  total  disuse,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  scarcely  a  vestige  remained,  to 
which  those  historians  could  refer,  in  proof  of 
their  former  existence.     Such  are  the  general 


facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgi,  which 
are  founded  on  the  universal  testimony  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  origin  of  this  once  celebrated 
people  is  far  from  being  equally  well  attested; 
and,  as  it  is  a  point  which  seems  materially  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  first  population 
of  Greece,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take 
this  opportunty  of  investigating  the  subject 
somewhat  more  in  detail  than  we  have  hitherto 
ventured  to  do.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pelasgi,  two  conflicting  systems, 
principally,  are  presented  to  our  notice,  each  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  obtain  support  from 
antiquity,  and  has  been  upheld  by  modern  cri- 
tics with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
one  considers  the  Pelasgi  as  coming  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  while 
the  other  derives  their  origiu  from  Peloponne- 
sus, and  thus  regards  that  peninsula  as  the  cen- 
tre from  which  all  their  migrations  proceeded 
The  latter  opinion,  it  must  be  confessed,  rests 
on  the  positive  statement  of  several  authors  of 
no  inconsiderable  name  in  antiquity-  such  as 
Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysiusof  Halicarnas- 
sus,  and  Pausanias,  who  all  concur  in  fixing 
upon  Arcadia  as  the  mother  country  and  first 
seat  of  the  Pelasgi ;  while  the  former  notion  is 
not,  we  believe, positively  maintained  by  any  an- 
cient author.  But  this  silence  cannot  be  deemed 
conclusive ;  and,  on  the  examination  of  facts 
and  probabilities,  we  shall  find  a  much  greater 
weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  this  con- 
clusion Salmasius  long  since  arrived,  and  after 
him  the  abbe  Geinoz  ;  and  the  opinion  has  been, 
we  conceive,  materially  strengthened  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  author  of  the  Horae  Pe- 
lasgicse.  Larcher,  however,  and  the  French 
critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  still  to  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  or  rather  to 
that  of  the  genealogists  whose  accounts  he  prin- 
cipally follows.  Were  we  to  look  to  probabili- 
ties alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a  theory 
which  attributed  the  origin  of  so  numerous  a 
people,  as  the  Pelasgi  undoubtedly  were,  to  Pe- 
loponnesus generally ;  but  still  more  so,  when 
they  are  referred  to  a  small  mountainous  district 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  Without  pre- 
tending to  deny  that  the  Arcadians  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it  must 
be  urged,  that  it  seems  utterly  incredible  they 
should  have  ever  had  the  means  of  extending 
their  colonies  throughout  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  them ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  these  accounts,  we  must 
presume  that  the  Arcadia  of  that  early  age  was 
much  more  extensive  than  the  small  Pelopon- 
nesian  tract  to  which  the  Grecian  historians  so 
often  allude.  If  we  concede  to  Arcadia,  proper- 
ly so  called,  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  Pelasgic  race,  we  must  allow  also  that  La- 
conia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Leleges, 
according  to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias; and  thence  it  must  follow,  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  fact  not  only  improbable  in  itself, 
but  also  in  contradiction  to  history,  which,  with 
little  exception,  represents  the  stream  of  Gre- 
cian migration  as  flowing  from  north  to  south. 
It  will  not  surely  be  asserted  that  those  vast 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
yet  unpeopled,  while  the  island  of  Pelops  was 
sending  forth  such  swarms  of  warriors  to  occu- 
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py  distant  and  unknown  regions,  or  that  the 
nordes  of  Illyria,  Paeonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  were  less  adventurous  than  the  barba- 
rians of  Arcadia.  If  these  suppositions  cannot 
be  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  extensive  countries  not  only  fur- 
nished the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  supplied  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgi,  first  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  civilization  and  commerce  amongst  her  savage 
clans.  That  Asia  Minor  also  contributed  to  the 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  knowm  to  have  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  former  continent  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  But  the  constant  inter- 
change which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  period  between  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  confirmation  can  be 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  has  been  hitherto  defended  on  the  score 
of  probability  alone.  In  the  first  place  then  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus,  that,  at  the  remot- 
estepochto  which  his  historical  researches  could 
attain,  Epirus  and  the  western  regions  of  north- 
ern Greece  were  largely  peopled  by  the  Pelasgi, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  which 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Hellas.  The  existence  of  this  people  in 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  distant  times,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names  of  Pelasgiotis,  and  Pelasgic  Argos, 
which  were  applied  to  the  particular  districts 
which  they  had  occupied.  Still  further  north, 
we  follow  them  v;ith  Justin  into  Macedonia,  and 
their  possession  of  that  country  is  also  confirm- 
ed by  ^schylus,  as  he  extends  Pelasgia  to  the 
banks  of  theStrymon.  We  have  also  numerous 
authorities  to  prove  the  establishment  of  the 
same  people,  at  a  period  of  uncertain,  but  doubt- 
less very  early  date,  in  the  isles  of  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  It  has  been  asserted,  in- 
deed, by  some  writers,  that  these  islands  were 
the  seat  of  the  first  Pelasgi,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situation 
might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  the  people 
whose  origin  we  are  now  discussing  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  formed  similar  settle- 
ments, and  in  times  equally  remote,  in  the  Cy- 
clades.  Of  all  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, as  well  as  most  important,  was  that  of 
the  Tyrrheni.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  body,  we  are 
induced  to  fix  their  principal  Grecian  settle- 
ments in  Epirus,  because,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus and  other  writers,  that  province  was  their 
earliest  and  most  extensive  abode ;  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  they  crossed  over,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy.  We 
shall  thus  also  be  able  to  acconnt  for  a  curious 
tradition  preserved  bv  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer,  who  tells  us  in  a  note  to  11.  IT.  235. 

XjoI  vaiova   viTO<prJTai  dvinTdiroSei  yajiaicwai, 

that,  according  to  Alexander  of  Pleuron,  the 
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Selli  were  descended  from  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
worshipped  Jupiter,  according  to  their  native 
custom,  in  the  manner  described  by  the  poet. 
These  Selli,  as  is  well  known,  were  possessed  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Dodona,  and  were  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Greece 
according  to  Aristotle  ;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni were  their  progenitors,  these  must  have  been 
dp^aioraToi.  The  FpaiKol,  from  whose  name  the 
Latin  word  Grceci  is  doubtless  derived,  were 
probably  another  branch  of  the  same  Pelasgic 
stock,  as  Aristotle  names  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  Selli,  and  places  them  in  the  same  part 
of  Greece,  that  is,  about  Dodona  and  the  Ache- 
lous.  He  adds,  that  the  FpaiVot  were  afterwards 
called  Hellenes,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Pari- 
an Chronicle  and  Apollodorus,  who  quotes  the 
word  from  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  Latins  should  have  constant- 
ly employed  an  obsolete  appellation  to  designate 
a  people,  with  whom  they  were  afterwards  so 
much  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes ; 
and  the  fact  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  admitting  that  a  frequent  intercourse  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  before  the  name  of 
Hellenes  had  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  Graeci ;  and  this  surmise  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the 
Pelasgic  migrations  into  the  latter  country.  As 
Strabo  expressly  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tions were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  this  statement  applies  to 
the  Chaones,  Molossi,  and  Thesproti,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  constituted  the  main  popula- 
tion of  that  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  are  in- 
deed positively  classed  with  the  Pelasgi  by  He- 
rodotus, when  he  states  that  Thesprotia  was 
once  called  Pelasgia.  If  we  now  pass  into  Thes- 
saly, Ave  shall  find  another  considerable  part  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  province 
under  the  name  of  jEolians.  Herodotus  is  we 
believe  the  only  writer  who  positively  ascribes 
the  conquest  of  this  country  to  the  Thesprotian 
Pelasgi,  at  which  period  he  saj^s  it  bore  the 
name  of  ^olis.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  such  a  tradition.  But  what- 
ever opinion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admittmgthe  Pe- 
lasgic origin  of  the  ancient  vEolians,  as  it  is 
clearly  acknowledged  by  Strabo.  and  is  also  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  affinity  which  has  been 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  tEoIIc  dialect.  If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  re^fard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achfei  as  spring:in2:  from  the  same  stock,  al- 
thono^h,  in  the  first  instance,  thev  were  certainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly,  and  are 
always  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  that  "restricted 
sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  clas- 
sification, that  we  2:enerally  find  the  Hellenic 
name  opposed  to  that  of  the  Pelasgic,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  thev  are  fherebv  disiinsfuished 
as  bein?  of  a  different  race  :  it  would  rather 
seem  that  thev  are  compared  together  in  a  poli- 
cal  point  of  view,  from  each  in  its  mrn  having 
become  widelv  diffused,  and  bavins'  e.Kcrcised 
the  srreatest  influence  over  those  countries  in 
which  it  had  taken  root.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Athenians  were'also  ori<3:inally  Pelasgi : 
this  fact  he  has  twice  asserted  in  different  parts 
of  his  work ;  nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  been 
contradicted  by  any  ancient  author.    Larcher, 
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however,  in  his  examination  of  the  Chronology 
of  Herodotus,  has  entered  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion to  prove  that  that  writer  was  misinformed  on 
this  point.     The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
learned  Frenchman,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
all  the  Pelasgic  migrations  from  the  Peloponne- 
sus, found  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  incom- 
patible with  his  system,  and  therefore  attempted 
to  set  it  aside.  Until  more  solid  reasons  therefore 
can  be  adduced  against  the  testimony  of  so  ac- 
credited an  historian,  we  must  allow  his  autho- 
rity to  remain  unshaken,  and  admit  that  the 
Athenians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  histo- 
ry, were  Pelasgi,  and  bore  the  specific  appella- 
tion of  Cranai  before  they  assumed  that  of  Ce- 
cropidee.    It  is  well  known  that  they,  with  many 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  after- 
wards became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes. 
We  shall  now  conclude  this  section  with  a  short 
account  of  the  dialects  of  Greece,  as  it  is  fur- 
nished by  Strabo.    '  Greece,'  says  that  accurate 
geographer,  '  contains  many  nations,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  dia- 
lects spoken  by  the  Greeks,  which  consist  of 
four.     Of  these,  the  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attic,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  once  called  lonians,  and  from 
these  were  descended  the  lonians,  who  founded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  call  Ionic.      The  Doric  is  the  same 
with  the  .iEolic,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
Isthmus,  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me- 
gareans,  and  those  Dorians  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  JEo- 
lians.     It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  inhabiting  a  most  rug- 
ged soil,  long  retained  their  primitive  language, 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  adopted  different  customs  from 
those  of  the  ^olians,  with  whom  they  formerly 
were  united  by  ties  of  consanguinity.      This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Athenians,  who 
occupied  a  poor  and  barren  country,  and  conse- 
quently were  less  exposed  to  invasion ;  hence 
they  were  accounted  indigenous,  as  Thucydi- 
des  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  territory,  and  to  seek  to  wrest  it  from  them. 
This  therefore  was  the  reason  why  so  small  a 
people  remained  always  unconnected  with  the 
other  nations  of  Greece,  and  used  a  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  itself  The  JEolians  were  not  confined 
to  the  countries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 
pied also  those  which  were  situated  within ; 
these,  however,became  subsequently  intermixed 
with  the  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  ^gialus ; 
and  likewise  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Heraclidse,  founded  Megara, 
and  several  other  cities  in  the  Poloponnesus. 
The  lonians  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Achseans,  who  were  ^olians,  so  that  only  two 
nations  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
jEolians  and  the  Dorians.    Those  states  which 
had  but  little  intercourse  M'ith  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  iEolic  dialect  -  this  was  the  case  with 
the  ArcadiansandtheEleans,as  the  former  were 
altogether  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  never 
had  been  included  in  the  division  of  Peloponne- 
sus made  by  the  Heraclidse ;  and  the  latter,from 
being  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  had  long  remained  in  the  peaceable  en- 
jo)rment  of  their  country :  they  were  moreover  of 


jEolian  origin,  and  had  received  the  forces  sent 
by  Oxylus  to  assist  the  HeraclidaB  in  recovering 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.  The  other  nations 
of  that  peninsula  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  more  or 
less  approximating  to  the  JEoUc ;    and,  though 
they  are  called  Dorians,  the  idiom  of  no  one  ci- 
ty is  now  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.'"  Cram. 
In  the  first  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks 
were  governed  by  monarchs ;  and  there  were  as 
many  kings  as  there  were  cities.     The  monar- 
chical power  gradually  decreased  ;  the  love  of 
liberty  established  the  republican  government ; 
and  no  part  of  Greece,  except  Macedonia,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  iheir  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle.     The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  games  in  particular,  where  the 
noble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel 
crown,  contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  and 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  the  slaves 
of  riches.    The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  particularly  at  Lace- 
dcemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insen- 
sible to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
time  of  danger.    The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  My- 
cale,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the  cou- 
rage of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undisciplined  barbarians.     After  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success ;  and  when  thej^  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute  their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.    The  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  prosperity ;  and  the  success  with  M'hich  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states.    The  annals  of 
Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proofs 
of  heroism  and  resolution.     The  bold  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother  Arlaxerxes,  reminded  their 
countiymen  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
nations;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  east  might  be  eifected  with  a  hand- 
ful of  Grecian  soldiers.   While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  military 
exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assisted  by 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  from  the  ap- 
plication and  industry  of  their  professors.    The 
labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  de- 
termined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of 
a  multitude.    Their  generals  were  orators ;  and 
eloquence  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  soldiers  who  could  not  address  them  upon 
any  emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well  deliver- 
ed oration.  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name ;    and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  conquests  and 
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trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.  Such  were  the  oc- 
cupations and  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks ; 
their  language  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  country'  was  the  receptacle  of  the  youths 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
Greeks  planted  several  colonies,  and  totally  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  set- 
tlements made :  and  the  country  received  from 
its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  of  Magna  Grce- 
cia.  For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and,  at 
last,  after  a  spirited  though  ineflectual  struggle 
in  the  Achaean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  dependant  pro- 
vinces, governed  by  a  proconsul. 

Gr^cia  Magna,  a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  island  of  Sicily,  were 
designated,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
established  in  them.  Magna  Grsecia  in  the  pe- 
ninsula extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  country  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apulia,  Messapia  or  la- 
pygia,  Lucania,  and  the  district  possessed  by 
the  Brutii.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  tliis  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  would  gladly  have  repre- 
sented as  the  first  in  all  Italy  which  received  a 
population  and  a  name ;  but,  however  early  may 
have  been  the  Achaean  emigration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  till  all  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messitia,  had  been  popu- 
lated by  tribes  els  worthy  of  the  name  of  indi- 
genous as  the  Greeks  who  prided  themselves  in 
their  own  country  in  that  vain  epithet.  The 
CEnotri  will  then  be  the  last  production  of  the 
great  aboriginal  Italian  stock,  which,  instead  of 
spreading  gradually  from  the  south,  arrived  at  it 
by  slow  degrees,  by  propagation  and  extension 
from  the  north.  But  though  the  last  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Italy,  the  CEnotri  could  yet  boast 
that  one  of  their  princes  communicated  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas,  the  appellation  which  to  this 
day  it  retains,  if  we  be  willing  to  recognise  any 
truth  in  the  traditions  of  so  remote  and  unau- 
thentic an  era.  The  vicissitudes  and  conflicts 
of  the  CEnotri,  the  lapyges,  the  Messapii,  and 
all  the  many  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obscure 
epoch,  aflbrd  little  instruction  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  antiquity ;  and  their  wars  with  the  Si- 
culi  may  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
vity. All  the  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Graecia  Magna  is  derived  from  its  colo- 
nization by  the  Achasans,  Spartans,  Phocoeans 
of  Ionia,  &c.  at  a  period  much  posterior  to  the 
pretended  migration  of  the  Arcadians.  With- 
out denying  that  sertlements  may  have  been 
effected  from  Greece  at  an  earlier  date  upon  this 
coast,  we  may  refer  the  general  introduction  of 
Grecian  manners,  opinions,  and  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  very  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  that  to  which  the  founding  of  Rome  is 
conventionally  assigned.  Sybaris,  Metopon- 
tum,  Caulon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Achaeans,  who,  driving  the  CEnotri  and 
Chaones  from  the  ea.'^tern  coast,established  there 
the  language,  the  improvement,  and  the  arts  of 
Greece.  The  Partheniae  of  Sparta  soon  after 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tarentme  rule;  and 
the  Phocseans,  disappointed  in  their  attempts 
upon  the  island  of  Corsica,  bending  their  course 
towards  the  south,  erected  the  city  of  Velia. 
Of  all  these  cities  Sybaris  first  rose  to  power 
and  eminence ;  and  many  wars  were  the  resuk  of 
the  attempts  of  other  important  places  to  extend 
their  territories  within  the  limits  of  her  aatho- 
rity,  or  within  that  of  other  principal  town.s. 
Second  in  importance  only  to  the  colonization 
of  this  coast  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  arrival  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  introduction  of  his  sublime 
philosophy.  Not  only  Crotona,  which  he  chose 
as  his  residence,  but  all  the  other  cities  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  and  even  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country,  were  softened  and 
instructed  by  his  virtues  and  his  doctrines ;  and 
his  disciples  very  soon  attained  an  influence 
that  the  political  body  could  not  countei'poise, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  revolution,  bloody,  gene- 
ral, and  exterminating,  could  eradicate.  The 
arrival  of  this  first  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
may  be  referred  to  the  year  B.C.  540.  It  may 
occasion  some  wonder  that  the  Italian  colonies 
should  have  been  selected  by  Pythagoras  as  a 
place  for  the  dissemination  of  his  lofty  truths  m 
preference  to  their  parent  country,  whose  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  and  of  which  he  might  almost 
be  considered  a  native ;  but  the  same  cause  that 
had  tended  to  the  prodigiously  early  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  Achaean  cities  in  Italy,  had.  no 
doubt  a  strongly  operative  effect  in  determining 
the  choice  of  this  early  apostle  of  truth.  The 
Achaean  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  more  especial- 
ly adopting  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Republic 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  strangers  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
citizens;  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
the  odium  and  reproach  of  foreign  birth,  impart 
the  wisdom  which  with  years  of  labour  he  had 
gained.  For  thirty  years  the  disciples  of  this 
illustrious  benefactor  continued  to  moderate  the 
councils  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
neighbouring  cities ;  but  on  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  had  given 
by  its  moderation  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil,  resolved  and  conspired  its  ruin.  At 
Crotona  commenced  the  proscription  and  the 
massacre  which  terminated  with  the  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  against  the  rest.  The 
immediate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series  of  factions,  civil  wars,  and 
mutual  jealousies,  which  diminished  the  power 
of  the  Italiot  cities ;  and  while  it  obstructed  their 
progress  towards  a  condition  of  concentrated 
vigour,  left  upon  the  south  no  obstacle  to  the 
Roman  ambition,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  extended  over  those  regions,  and  whose 
dominion,  if  checked  at  first  in  Italy,  might  ne- 
ver have  extended  itself  over  the  earth.  In  the 
Persian  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  pnrental  rights  of  the  Grecian 
states,  one  single  vessel,  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  an  individual,  appeared  to  sustain  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  her  children, 
against  the  usurpations  of  Persia,  and  the  free 
institutions  and  principles  of  Europe  and  the 
western  world,  against  the  oppressive  and  de- 
basing system  of  Asia  and  the  east.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Magna  Graecia  took  but  an 
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inactive  part,  and  the  diminution  of  her  power 
was  still  more  strikingly  and  sensibly  perceived 
when  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  was,  after  an  in- 
efiectual  resistance,  permitted  to  raze  the  walls 
of  Caulon  and  to  pillage  Rhegium  ;  and  when 
all  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  together  were 
unable  to  contend  with  the  pretensions  of  a  pet- 
ty tyrant  from  Sicily.  Thus  worn  out  by  their 
enemies,  the  people  of  Magna  Grsecia  were  yet 
to  meet  another  and  more  resolutely  persevering 
enemy ;  and  the  country,  which  had  long  before 
been  wrested  from  the  aboriginal  Italians,  was 
to  fall  again  into  their  hands  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory  by  the  now  resistless  forces 
of  the  Roman  republic.  In  the  last  weakness 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  Brutii  and  Lucani, 
derived  from  the  Samnite  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merous hordes  and  with  irresistible  fury  on  the 
borders  of  the  Grecian  states ;  Thurii,  Meta- 
pontum,  and  Heraclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  these  determined  invaders, 
and  very  little  remained  to  justify  the  ostenta- 
tious name  of  Greecia  Magna.  A  very  short 
time  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
U.  C.  480,  B.  C.  270,  the  Romans  effected  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  countrj^,  and  formed 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Lucania  and  the  Brut- 
tian  territory.  The  most  striking  geographical 
features  of  Magna  Graecia  were  its  deep  and 
spacious  bays.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  between  the  Bruttian  and  la- 
pygian  peninsulas,  the  Scylacius  Sinus  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Urias  in  Dau- 
nia  on  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  and  the  Laius 
Sinus,  belonging  to  Lucania  on  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  The  language  of  this  country  was  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  Italian  provinces.  Micali,  Italia. — 
Niehbuhr. 

Grampius  mons,  a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  rising  in  Aberdeenshire  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Don,  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  northern  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot- 
land into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  terminates 
upon  the  west  in  Argyleshire.  It  was  here  that 
Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  hero,  made  his  last 
stand  (described  Tac.  Vit.  Agric.)  against  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
tives being  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
quest of  Britain  was  effectually  complete. 

Granicus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rent Ou.wola.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
and  Darius,  22d  of  Mav,  B.  C.  334,  when 
600,000  Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Ma- 
cedonians. Diod.  17. — Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin. 
—Curt.  4,  c.  1. 

Gravisc^,  now  Eremo  de  St.  Augustino,  a 
maritime  town  of  Etruria.  The  air  was  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg.  ^En. 
10,  V.  im.—Liv.  40,  c.  29, 1.  41,  c.  16. 

GRtTDii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii,  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  country  near  Tour- 
nay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.     Ccbs.  G.  5,  c.  38. 

Gryneum,  and  GrynIum,  a  town  near  Cla- 
zomenas,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracle,  on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Gryncmts. 
Strab.  \^.—  Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  72.  JEn.  4,  v.  345. 

Gyarus,  and  Gyaros.  "  The  last  of  the  Cy- 
clades  enumerated  by  Artemidoras,  is  probably 
the  islet  which  Homer  calls  Gyrse  or  Gyraea. 


So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  de- 
puted one  of  their  nmnber  to  Augustus,  who 
was  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to 
petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150 
drachmas,  might  be  diminished,  as  they  were 
unable  to  raise  more  than  100.  It  became  sub- 
sequently notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimi- 
nals or  suspected  persons  w^ere  banished  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  car  cere  dig- 
num. — Juven.  ISat.  1,  73. 

Pliny  estimates  its  circumference  at  12  miles. 
The  modern  name  is  Gkioura.'''  Cramer. — 
Ham.  Od.  4,  500  and  bQl.— Strab.  10.— Tacit. 
3,  68,  69  ;  4,  30.— Plin.  4,  12. 

Gymnasium,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where 
all  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  Avrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  re- 
peated their  compositions.  The  room  was  high 
and  spacioiis,  and  could  contain  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  w^ere  running,  leaping,  throwing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was 
caUed  by  the  Greeks  ^revraOUv,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans quinqu£rtia.  In  wrestling  and  boxing 
the  athletes  were  often  naked ;  whence  the  word 
Gymnasium,  yvfivos,  nudus.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippery  an  d  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.     PZm.  2,  Ep.  17.— C.  Nep.  20,  c.  5. 

GYMNEsiiE,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Baleares  Insulce.     Vid.  Baleares. 

Gymnias,  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  Ginnis, 
situated  on  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Frat.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.     D'Anville. 

Gyndes,  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphon.  "  It  descends,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountains  of  Mantiene 
or  Matiane,  in  the  northern  part  of  Media. 
Cyrus  finding  it  on  his  passage,  divided  it  into 
360  channels.  This  name  of  G}'ndes,  or.  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindes,  in  describing  a 
river  of  Aria,  is  the  same  as  Zcindeh,  in  the 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  re- 
vives after  having  disappeared.  The  Gyndes,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  number  of  drains  which  it  suffered  from  Cy- 
rus, has  at  length  re-assumed  its  course  to  the 
Tigris ;  and  its  entrance  into  the  river  is  called 
Foum-el-Saleh,  or  the  '  Mouth  of  Peace,'  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  Ka- 
ra-sou, or  the  Black  River.''    D'Anrille. 

Gyrtone,  or  Gyrton,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
"  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
neusand  Titaresius.  Many  commentators  have 
imagined  that  this  city  was  formerly  named 
PhlegA-a,  and  that  Homer  alluded  to  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  nnd  Phle- 
gyce.  It  is  termed  an  opulent  city  by  Apollo- 
nius.  The  Gyrtonians  favoured  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  \^^Y.  In  the  Mace- 
donian wars  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 
town."  Cram. — Horn.  II.  n.  301.  Apoll.  Ar- 
gon. 1,  bl.—  Thuc.  2,  22.— ivU".  36,  10;  42,  54. 
—Polyb.  18  ;  5,  2.— Plin.  4,  8. 

GvTmuM,  a  to^^^'Tl  of  Laconia,  "  the  port  of 
I  Sparta,  was  40  stadia  from  Las  and  240  from 
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the  capital.  The  Gytheatse  pretended  that 
their  town  had  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
Apollo,  whose  statues  were  placed  in  the  Ibrum. 
The  principal  buildings  noticed  here  by  Pausa- 
nias  are  the  temples  of  Amnion,  JSsculapius, 
and  Ceres.  He  mentions  also  the  statues  of 
Neptune  named  Gaiuchus,  Apollo  Carneius, 
and  Bacchus,  the  gates  of  Castor,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  Po- 
lybius  states  tliat  the  port,  distant  thirty  stadia 
from  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and  se- 
cure. Strabo  remarks  that  it  was  an  artificial 
haven.  Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  present  town  of  MaratJwnisi.  The  site  is 
now  called  Palaopoli^  but  no  habitation  is  left 
upon  it."     Cramer. 
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Hadria,  or  Hatria,  I.  in  Venetia.  "  This 
ancient  city,  which  must  have  been  once  power- 
ful and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood,  is  known 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tuscans  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  when  their 
dominion  in  Italy  had  been  extended  from  sea 
to  sea.  Some  traditions,  coupled  with  what  we 
know  touching  the  origin  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Spina  and  Revenna,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  three  tow-ns  were  at  a  remote 
period  founded  by  the  people  who  are  sometimes 
called  Thessalians,  and  at  other  times  Pelasgi, 
but  whose  real  name  was  that  of  Tyrrhenians. 
When  the  Tuscan  nation  had  extended  its 
conquests  into  the  north  of  Italy,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Hadria  and  Spina  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  Ravenna,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was 
occupied  by  the  IJmbri.  The  oldest  writer  who 
has  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecatseus,  quoted  by 
Steph.  B)^z.  According  to  this  ancient  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  river  is  the  Tartaro,  but  the 
bay  into  which  it  discharges  itself  has  been  long 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  still  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  Few  re- 
mains of  any  moment  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered on  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
small  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
dispute  among  namismatic  writers,  whether  the 
coins  with  the  retrograde  legend  TAH  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Hadria  in  Picenum,  supposed  to  be  its  colony. 
From  these  and  other  coins  it  appears  that  the 
real  name  of  this  city  was  Hatri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to  Arlpta."     Cram. II.  "  A 

city  of  Picenum, of  considerable  note, and  which 
appears  to  have  formed  with  its  territory,known 
anciently  by  the  name  of  Hadrianus  Ager,  a 
little  independent  state,  before  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Picenum.  It  is  of  importance  to  state  here 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  themselves 
first  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  settlements  originally  formed  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.  among  which  Hadria  is  to 
be  numbered.  From  this  part  of  Italy  we  know 
that  they  were  driven  in  process  of  time  by  the 
Gauls;  but  as  they  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  they  retired  to  other 
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settlements  which  they  might  have  formed  to 
the  south.  This  city  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 
andMatrinus;  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  was  its  emporium,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  the  m  ^dern  city  as  the  Porto 
cTAtri.  It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  was  descended  frorn  a  family 
originally  of  this  city."     Croym-. 

Hadrianopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,^ situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Hebrus  first  changes  its 
course  from  east  to  south.  It  originally  bore 
"  the  name  of  Orestias,  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  thi*; 
city.  The  three  rivers,  by  whicu  it  is  preiended 
that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  himself,  had  their  confluence  here : 
for  at  Adrianople  the  Hebrus  received  ihe 
Ardiscus  on  one  side  and  the  Tonzuz  on  the 
other,  now  the  Arda  and  Tonza.  This  city 
served  as  a  residence  for  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  i.s  now 
the  second  in  the  empire.  "  The  numerous  mi- 
narets of  Adrianople,  or  Edrinek,  rise  above 
groves  of  cypress  and  gardens  of  roses ;  the 
Hebrus,  increased  by  many  tributar}^  streams, 
descends  from  the  central  ridge,  turns  south- 
wards, and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  less  than  100,000  souls."  Malie- 

Brun. II.  A  city  of  Epirus,   '^  apparently 

built  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  is  said  by  Proco- 
pius  to  have  borne  subsequently  the  appellation 
of  Justinianopolis,  but  we  find  it  noticed  under 
the  former  name  by  Hierocles,  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  places  it  fifty-five  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  south-east,  and  twenty-four  from 
a  place  beyond  named  Ilio,  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  we  must  look  for  Hadria- 
nopolis somewhat  to  the  south  of  Ar gyro  Castro 
or  Antigonea ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  his  Travels 
through  Epirus.  '  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  (of  Argyro  Castro,)  nearly  opposite  Li- 
bochovo,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river 
Drino,  the  ruins  of  a  small  Roman  theatre,  with 
a  few  vestiges  of  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
pointed  out  upon  a  spot  designated  by  the  name 
of  Drinopolis,  an  evident  corruption  of  Hadria- 
nopolis.' "     Cram. 

Hadriaticum,  or  Hadriacum  mare,  the  sea 
which  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  other- 
wise called  Mare  Super um,  in  reference  to  its 
position  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadria. 
(  Vid.  Hadria.)  "  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  ^ASptai,  or  'los-ioi  ko\itos  ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  understood  by  the  name  lonj- 
cum  Mare  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between 
the  south  of  Italy,  taken  from  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory and  Peloponnesus."  Cram.  "  Its 
bed  appears  to  be  composed  of  marble  and 
lime  mixed  with  shells."     Malte-Brun. 

Hadrumetum,  a  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  north  of 
Leptis.  According  to  D^Anrdlle,  its  present 
condition  is  unknown;  but  a  neighbouring 
place,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  age  under  the 
name  of  Cabar  Susis,  is  existent  in  Susa. 
Shaw  says  that  it  still  remains  under  the  name 
of  Hamainet,  and  is  a  place  of  importance. 
Salkist.  Jug.  p.  179,  ed.  Bumouf. 
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H^MONiA.     Vid.  ^inonia. 

Hjemus,  a  branch  of  the  great  European 
chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Alps  tbrm 
the  principal  range.  It  stretches  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
iEgean ;  on  the  east  terminating  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Hcemi  extrema,  now  Eviiiwk-Bonui ; 
and  on  the  west  joining  mount  Scardus,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Hcemus  and  the 
Illyrian  range  of  mons  Albius.  "  The  modern 
name  is  Emine/i  Dagh,  or  Balkan.  The  an- 
cients regarded  this  range  of  moimtains  as  one 
of  the  highest  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Polybius,  however,  thought  it  inferior  in  eleva- 
tion to  the  Alps,  in  w^hich  he  w^as  doubtless  cor- 
rect. It  was  reported,  that  from  its  summit 
could  be  seen  at  once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Alps ;  emd  it  was  m  hopes 
of  beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip, 
the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  under- 
took the  expedition  which  is  described  in  Livy. 
Having  set  out  from  Stobi.  and  traversed  the 
countiy  of  the  Msedi,  and  the  desert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  days  in 
reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  view, 
and.  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinue  descended  into  the  plain." 
Cravi. 

Hai,^,  the  last  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Platanius,  w-hich  appears 
to  have  separated  Boeotia  from  the  Opuntians. 
"  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  village  of  Alachi,  about  four 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Talaiiti."     Cram. 

H.4LES,  or  Halesus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
empties  into  the  ^gean  Sea  near  Colophon.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 
Plin. — Pans. 

Haliacmon",  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus  10  or  12 
miles  from  Methone.  It  is  "  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii. 
Sc}''lax  places  it  after  Methone.  The  modern 
name  of  this  river  is  Jnidje-Carasou,  or  Jeni- 
cora,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimea.  Dr. 
Clarke  calls  it  Inje-Mauro.  Csesar,  in  describing 
some  military  operations  m  the  vicinitj'  of  this 
river,  between  a  part  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tius  and  some  troops  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
Scipio,  states  that  it  formed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly."  Cram. 

Haliartus,  a  tovra  of  Boeotia,  "  situated,  as 
Strabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,  which 
flows  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  ofiDincvra  is 
attached  to  this  cit}-  by  Homer,  from  the  nume- 
rous meadows  and  marshes  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
side  of  Orchomenus.  Pausanias  affirms  that 
Haliartus  was  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did 
not  favour  the  Persians ;  for  which  reason  its 
territory  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
their  army.  In  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Thebans  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Lysander, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  the  latter,  w^as  slain 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  under  the 
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walls  of  Haliartus,  and  was  interred  there,  as 
we  learn  from  Pausanias.  Haliartus,  having 
favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetor  Lucretius,  and,  though  olv 
stinately  defended,  was  taken  by  assault,  sack- 
ed, and  entirely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being 
sold,  and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians. '  The  remains  of  Haliartus,'  according 
to  Dodwell,  '  are  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Libadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  Thebes.  The  place  is  now  called  Mikro- 
koura.  The  acropolis  occupies  a  low  and  ob- 
long hill,  one  side  of  which  rises  from  a  fine 
pastural  plain,  the  other  from  the  marshes  where 
the  canes  grew  with  which  the  ancients  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  the  walls 
which  remain  are  probably  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. There  are  al^o  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  foot 
of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulchral  kry-ptae  cut 
in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi."  "Sir.  W. 
Gell  says,  '  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  be- 
low the  village  of  Mazi,  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethrius,  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact 
defended  a  narrow  pass.'  "     Cram. 

Halicarnassus,  a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  and  Ceramicus 
Sinus.  "  It  was  of  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria;  and 
was  ornamented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mausolus,  her  husband.  The 
birth  of  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  also  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus, and  the  defence  made  by  this  city 
when  besieged  by  Alexander,  are  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  its  fame.  On  the  spot  that 
it  occupied  is  a  castle,  named  Bodroiin,  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles." 
D'Anville. 

Halmydessus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  south  of  Th}mias.    Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Halone,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite 
Cyzicus,  now  Aloni. 

Halonnesus,  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus. 

Halts,  now  the  Kizil-Ermak,  or  Red  River. 
In  regard  to  length,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  lesser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
territor)^  when,  under  Croesus,  the  kinsfdom  of 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  arose  at  its  most 
distant  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  of 
Cappadocia  from  east  lo  west.  On  the  borders 
of  Phrygja  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Taurus  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  between  Lycaonia 
and  Cataonia.  Here  was  formed  the  great  bend 
from  Avhich  it  inclines  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through 
Galatia  between  the  Tectosages  and  the  Troc- 
mi,  and  afterwards  dividing  Paphlagonia  from 
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Pontus,  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  the 
Amisenus  Sinus  north  of  the  town  of  Amisus. 
The  passage  of  this  river  was  fatal  to  Croesus 
and  the  empire  of  the  Lydians,  as  predicted  in 
ambiguous  terms  by  the  oracle. 

^poiffos  ' A\vv  6iaL,3as  fjiEya^rivap^riv  StaXvaei. 

If  CrcBSvs  passes  over  the  Halijs,  he  shall  destroy 
a  great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c. 
56. — Curt.  4,  c.  11. — Strab.  12, — Lmcan.  3,  v. 
2T2.—Herodot.  1,  c.  28. 

Halyzi.4i,  a  town  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ache- 
lous,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

HamjE,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cumse. 
Liv.  23,  c.  25. 

Hammon.  The  temple  of  the  Libyan  Jove  wels 
called,  together  with  the  surrounding  tract  of 
habitable  country,  Hamijj.onia,  and  the  temple 
was  known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  This  sacred  edifice,  hardly  less  vene- 
rable now  than  revered  in  the  ages  in  which  its 
deity  received  a  universal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oases  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasis,  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  the  most 
northern  of  the  four,  is  situate  in  lat.  29°  12'  N. 
and  in  long  26°  6  E.  and  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
the  oracle  and  shrine  to  which  it  owes  its  fame. 
This  location  will  bring  it  within  the  district 
called  Marmarica,  between  the  Nobatae  and  Ga- 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
east,  and  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  re- 
gion of  Libya  interior.  The  antiquity  of  this 
famous  oracle  remounts  to  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  from  the  fables 
relating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
in  fable  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
from  them  a  history  of  its  foundation  and  pro- 
gress in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
the  surrounding  countries  of  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid  also  to  this  oracle  a  defe- 
rence and  a  respect  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tion with  which  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deities  of  Delphi  and  Dodona;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  world,  began 
to  neglect  all  foreign  auguries  and  prophecies 
for  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etruscan  diviners, 
the  respect  of  this  oracle  diminished  sensibly ; 
yet  even  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  it  was  not 
unusual  to  anticipate  the  fates  by  consultation 
of  the  Libvan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  the 
temple  of  Hammon,  the  ancients  also  mentioned 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  sanctuary.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  or  marsh  as  it  is  now 
represented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
matter  of  long  disquisition,  and  the  particular 
account  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modern  travellers.  This  was  the 
Fons  Solis,  which  at  night  was  warmer  than 
during  the  day,  and  which  sent  forth  in  the 
morning  a  vapour  or  steam,  that,  appearing  to 
the  ancients  miraculous,  is  now  understood  to  be 
but  an  indication  and  effect  of  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  sheet  of  water  is  now  about  ninety 
by  sixty  feet,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably 
transparent  and  pure,  but  its  properties,  peculiar 
as  they  were  considered  in  an  tiquity,have  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  since  philosophy 
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has  ascertained  their  cause,  and  observation  has 
found  them  in  numberless  other  wells  or  pools  of 
the  same  or  similar  regions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  though  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
fixing  here  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon, there 
are  many  who  assign  it  to  some  of  ihe  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  deserts  of 
this  barren  continent. 

Harma,  a  place  near  Phyle,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens.  Some  superstition  was  connected 
with  this  place,  and  it  was  usual,  without  any 
specific  occasion,  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  to  consult  the  Pythia  when- 
ever it  was  observed  to  lighten  in  the  directioi. 
of  this  spot. 

Harudes,  a  people  of  Germany.  They 
have  been  assigned  by  modern  writers  to  a  va- 
riety of  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  they  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  belonged  to  that  district  which  lay 
between  the  countries  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Narisci,  in  the  circle  of  SicoMa.      Cces.  G. 

I,  c.  31. 

Hebrus,  now  Maritza,  so  called  from  the 
marshy  ground  through  which  it  flows  before 
precipitating  itself  into  the  iEgean  Sea.  This 
river,  among  the  secondary  streams  of  Europe 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  takes  its  origm 
among  the  mountains  that  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  the  Hse- 
mus  range,  and  after  draining  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Thrace,  i?owmeZia,  it  escapes 
through  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  waters  of 
this  region  are  enabled  to  pass  into  the  reser- 
voir of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  eastern  countries 
of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus  was  near  the  city  of  ^nos.  One 
great  bend  distinguishes  the  course  of  this  river, 
which,  from  being  directly  south-east,  abruptly 
turns  to  the  south  with  a  western  inclination, 
and  pierces  the  hills  of  Rhodope  in  its  way  to 
the  ^gean.  Exactly  at  this  bend  is  situate 
the  town  of  Adrianople.  From  the  north  the 
Tonzus,  from  the  east  the  Agrianes,  and  from 
the  west  the  Ardiscus,  constitute  the  main 
branches  of  this  important  stream.  The  He- 
brus was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden 
sands.  It  received  its  name  from  Hebrus,  son 
of  Cassander,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said 
to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Mela,  2.  c.  2. 
—Strab.  l.—  Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  463.— Ot't'^.'  Met. 

II,  V.  50. 

Hecat.s;  Fanqm,  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.      Strab.  14. 

Hecatompolts,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

Hecatompylos,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
in  Eg)'T)t  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates.    Am- 

mian.  22,  c.  16. Also  the  capital  of  Parthia 

in  the  reign  of  the  Arsacides.  Pfol.  6,  c.  5. — 
Strab.  n.—Plin.  6.  c.  15  and  25.  "  Demegan,'' 
says  D'Anville,  "  the  principal  city  of  a  country 
nnmed  now  Cw?ii.">,  and  heretofore  Comisene,  is 
cited  under  the  name  of  Hecaton-pylos,  which, 
referring  to  the  time  of  the  Grr-ek  domination 
in  these  provinces,  signifies  the  Hundred  Gates; 
a  figurative  expression  alluding  to  the  numerous 
routes  which  diverge  from  it  to  the  circumja- 
cent country.  And  when  it  is  found  in  Ptolemy 
that  this  extremity  of  Media  was  that  called 
Parthia,  having  Hecatonpylos  for  its  capital,  it 
must  be  understood  of  the  time  when  a  people 
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hitherto  but  inconsiderable  had  extended  their 
limits  far  and  wide  by  the  prevailiog  fortune  of 
iheir  arms. 

HECATONNEsi,  now  Musco  Nisi,  or  the  Isles 
of  Mice^  a  group  of  small  islands  lying  between 
Lesbos  and  ihe  coast  of  ^olia. 

BLecub^e  Sepulchrum,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace. 

Hedui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  of  that  nation.  They  were 
surrounded  by  the  Lingones  on  the  north,  the 
Sequani  on  the  east,  the  Arverni  and  Allobroges 
on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  and  Bituriges 
upon  the  west,  leaving  to  them  a  great  part  of 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  a  portion  of 
the  provinces  of  Nixernois,  Bourbonois,  and 
Frandie  Compte.  The  Hedui  or  ^dui  were 
always  m  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
the  senate,  among  the  earliest  of  the  Gallic  peo- 
ple who  received  that  protecting  distinction,  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  country, 
which  is  now  planted  with  the  vine,  was  once 
extremely  fertile  in  gram,  and  served  the  Roman 
armies  in  their  Grallicwars  as  an  inexhaustible 
granary.  So  populous  was  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  Vircingetorix  against 
the  Romans,  the  ^dui  furnished  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fighting  men.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  wereBibracte,  Cabillonum,  Matisco, 
Decetia,  and  Noviodunum  ad  Ligerim.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  the  coun- 
try of  the  ^dui  was  formed  into  the  minor 
province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima,  or  the  First 
Ldonois. 

Hedylictm,  a  place  near  mount  Hedylius  in 
Boeotia,  not  farfromCh8eronea,onthe  confines 
of  Phocis.  Near  this  spot  the  Boeotians,  in  the 
Social  War,  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians. 

Helice.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Bura  formerly 
stood  Helice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia, 
and  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of 
Neptune,  thence  surnamed  Heliconius.  It  was 
here  that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was 
convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession  of  jEgi- 
alus ;  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place,  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panio- 
nia,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea,  caused 
by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  Helice,  two  years  before  the 
battle'of  Leuctra.  in  the  fourth  vear  of  the  101st 
Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The  details  of  this 
catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Pausanias  and 
^lian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  cit}'  were  to  be  seen  long  after  the 
terrible  event  "had  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  site  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  he  was  assured  by  mariners  that  the 
bronze  statute  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be- 
neath the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampe  or  sea- 
horse in  his  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dangerous 
shoal  for  their  vessels.  Heraclides  of  Pontus 
related,  that  this  disaster,  which  took  place  in 
his  time,  occurred  during  the  night ;  the  town, 
and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated  in  an 
instant:  2000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent 
by  the  Achaeans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but 
without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed, 
that  this  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to 
divine  vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Helice  having  obstinately  refused  to 


deliver  up  the  statue  of  Neptune  and  a  model  of 
the  temple  to  the  lonians  at  the  request  of  the 
latter,  after  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  Se- 
neca afiirms,  that  Callisihenes  the  philosopher, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander, 
wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Bura  and  Helice.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
there  was  still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name 
close  to  the  sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  jEgium." 
Cram. 

Heucox  moss.  "  Above  Thisbe,  in  Bo?otia, 
rises  Helicon,  now  PaLciovouni  or  Zagora,  so 
famed  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  Apollo'and  the 
Muses,  and  sung  by  poets  of  every  age  from  the 
days  of  Orpheus  to  the  present  time.  Pausa- 
nias ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses  to  the 
Thracian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  testi- 
mony is  in  imison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  people 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who 
transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra, 
Pimplea,  and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Heli- 
con. Strabo  affirms  that  H  elicon  nearly  equals  in 
height  mount  Parnassus,  and  retains  its  snows 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Paussmias  ob- 
serves, that  no  mountain  in  Greece  produces 
such  a  variety  of  f)lants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrar}', 
several  have  the  propert}'  of  counteracting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  sting  or  bite  of  venomous 
reptiles.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias,  and  a  little  below  was  the  foun- 
tain of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove  ;  it  is 
said  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasus  struck 
his  hoof  into  the  ground.  These  two  springs 
supplied  the  small  rivers  named  Olmius  and 
Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters, 
flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus. 
Pausanias  calls  the  former  Lemnus.  Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  his  favourite  hatmts  in 
the  opening  of  his  Theogonia,  The  valleys  of 
Helicon  are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and 
flowery  in  the  spring ;  and  enlivened  by  pleas- 
ing cascades  and  streams,  and  by  fountains  and 
wells  of  Clearwater."     Cram. 

Heliopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Eg\'pt,  with  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  sun.  This  place,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  ox  Mne- 
vis  as  of  the  sun,  no  longer  existed  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.  Its  name,  as  given  above,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
signifies  the  sun.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
has  given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
able  geographers.  D'Anville  says,  "  it  was  af- 
terwards called  by  the  Arabs  Ain-shevis,  or  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun :  and  it  still  preserves  ves- 
tiges in  a  place  called  Mafarea,  or  Cool  "Wa- 
ter." MaMrea  is  not  far  removed  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  Persian  station,  Babylon,  now 
forming  a  qunrter  of  Old  Cairo,  and  was  there- 
fore, accordina:  to  D'Anville's  account,  without 
the  Delta.  Chaussard,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  an  inconsiderable  city  of  the  sun  near 
Malarea,  and  fixes  the  greater  Heliopolis  with- 
in the  Delta,  near  the  apex,  between  the  Se- 
bennytic  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  city  were  large  houses  appropriated  to  the 
priests,  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  to  as- 
tronomy, but  afterwards  abandoned  this  pur- 
suit in  favour  of  sacrificial  worship.  Apaxt- 
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ments  were  shown  in  these  houses  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Plato  and  Eudoxus.  The 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  town. II.  A  town  of  Caelosyria,  in  the 

valley  called  Anion,  between  the  parallel  ridges 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  This  city  still 
preserves,  under  the  name  of  Baalbek  or  Bal- 
bec,  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  divi- 
nity, to  which  it  owed  its  denomination  both  in 
the  Syriac  and  Greek."'     D'Anville. 

Helissox,  I.  "  a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  after 
traversing  Megalopolis  falls  into  the  Aipheus  a 
little  below  the  city." II.  A  town  of  Arca- 
dia, situated  in  the  Mcenalian  plains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Helisson.  It  was,  at  length,  in- 
cluded in  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one  of  their 
wars  With  the  Arcadians.     Cram. 

Hell.\s.      Vid.   Grcecia. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
GrcBcia. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  a  nar- 
row strait  between  xlsia  and  Europe,  near  the 
Propontis.  which  received  its  name  from  Helle, 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis. [Vid.  Helle.]  It  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distani  from  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  narrowest,  accord- 
ing to  modern  investigation  ;  so  that  people  can 
converse  one  with  the  other  from  the  opposite 
shores.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death 
ofLeander,  {Vid.  JSerfl.]  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.  Strab.  13.—Plin.  8,  c.  32.— Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  Si.—Polyb.—Mela,  1,  c.  l.—PtoL  5, 
c.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  401.— Liv.  31,  c.  15,  1. 
33,  C.33. 

Hellopia  Regio,  a  rich  plain  of  Epirus,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Hesiod  tells  us 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem  called  'HoFat, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles. 
"  This  champaign  country,"  according  to  Cra- 
mer, "  would  be  that  which  surrounds  Ddvina- 
kir  and  Deropuli,  which  modern  travellers  re- 
present as  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Dr.  Holland  says. '  the  vale  of  Deropuli  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  in  every  part  of  its  extent ;  and 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  population  has  been 
exerted  in  bringing  it  to  a  high  state  of  culture.' 
A  little  below,  he  adds,  '  this  great  vale  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  populous  district  in  Albania.'  " 
Cram. 

Helorum,  and  Helorus.  now  Muri  Ucci,  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
generally  inundate  the  neighbouring  country. 
Vir^.  JEn.  3,  v.  m^.—Ilal.  11,  v.  270. 

Helos,  a  place  of  Laconia.  "  It  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Trinasus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
It  was  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Helius  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidse, 
were  reduced  to  slavery.and  called  Helots,  which 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  various 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spar- 
tans." Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which 
they  were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar 
garments,  which  exposed  them  to  greater  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  Thev  never  were  instruct- 
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ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  cruel  masters 
often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  excess,  to  show 
the  free-born  citizens  of  Sparta  the  beastliness 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  once  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flagellation  they  might  recollect  that 
they  were  born  and  died  slaves.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  these  miserable  slaves  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with 
their  liberty  by  the  Lacediemonians,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  temples  and  at  public  shows  with  gar- 
lands, and  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  tri- 
umph. This  exultation  did  not  continue  long, 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thou- 
sand manumitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  Thucyd.  4, 
—Pollux.  3,  c.  S.—StraJ).  S.—Plut.  in  Lye  &c. 
— Arist.  Polit.  2. — Pa^ls.  Lacon.  &c.  "  Po- 
lybius  says  the  district  of  Helos  was  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.'  But  the 
coast  was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it 
probably  derived"^  its  name.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  only  a  village,  and  some  years  later  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins.  In  Lapie's 
map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  Tsyli, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Eurotas ;  and  Sir  W. 
Gell  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river."     Cram. 

HELOT.E,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos.  Vid. 
Helos. 

HetjVetia,  the  eastern  part  of  Celtica,  sur- 
rounded in  the  time  of  Cossar  by  the  Rauraci, 
Tulingi,  and  Latobrigi  upon  the  north,  the  Sa- 
runetes  on  the  east,  the  Lepontii,  Seduni,  and 
Nantuates  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Sequani, 
who  were  separated  from  them  by  mount  Jura 
on  the  west.  Helvetia  was  at  this  period  cir- 
cumscribed within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
Alps,  the  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacus  Lemanus, 
and  the  Lacns  Brigantinus.  Of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Helvetia  very  little  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, nor  is  it  possible  distinctly  to  define  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  four  principal  cantons 
into  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  divided. 
The  Tigurinus,  however,  is  received  as  the 
greatest,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aven- 
ticus,  Avhose  principal  city  of  Aventicum  may 
pass  for  the  capital  of  Helvetia.  The  Helvetii 
were  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic 
tribes,  and  though  there  is  little  recorded  history 
of  their  achievements,  we  know  that  they  were 
long  refractory,  and  that  they  with  dilficul'y 
submitted  to  receive  the  yoke  of  their  Roman 
conquerors.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  1,  &c. —  Tacit.  Hist. 
1,  c.  67  and  69. 

Helyii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Provincia,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mons  Cebenna  from  the  Velauni, 
and  having  on  the  south  the  Arecomaci.  Thus 
situated,  the  Helvii  must  have  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  department  of  Arverche.  in  which 
.some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  found  of  their  an- 
cient capital,  Alba  Ansrusfa,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  oi  Alps,  still  shows  some  traces  of 
its  origin.  This  spot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Viviers.     Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic 
where  they  gave  the  name  of  Venetia  to  their 
habitations.     Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Eurip. 

Heniochi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and  Tele- 
chius,  the  charioteers  (fjvioxoi)  of  Castor  and 
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Pollux,  and  thence  called  Lacedaemonii.  Mela, 
1,  c.  2l.—Paterc.  2,  c.  40.—Flacc.  3,  v.  270,  1. 
6,  V.  42. 

Heptapylos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Boeo- 
tia,  from  its  seven  gates. 

Heraclea,  I.  "  situated  between  the  Aciris 
and  Liris,  was  founded  by  the  Tarentini  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siris,  which 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  A.  C.  428. 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the 
Greek  states.  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
territory  of  the  Tarentines,  who  had  given  him 
cause  for  displeasure,  to  that  of  Thurii.  Anti- 
quaries seem  agi'eed  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  Policoro,  about  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aciris,  now  A^ri,  where  con- 
siderable remains  are  yet  visible." II.  A  city 

in  the  territory  of  the  Lyncestge  in  Macedonia, 
"  surnamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
we  know  stood  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  both  from 
Polybius,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  also  from  the 
Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the  French  Strabo 
says,  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Erekli. 
Stephanus  speaks  of  a  town  called  Lyncus  ; 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Heraclea,  unless 
he  has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  district  for  that 

of  a  to"WTi."     Cram. III.    "  The  principal 

town  of  the  Sinti  was  Heraclea,  surnamed  Sin- 
tice,  by  way  of  distinction,  or  Heraclea  ex  Sin- 
tiis.  The  same  historian  states,  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  Heraclea  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heraclea  built  by  Amyntas,  brother  of 
Philip,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  The  Table 
Itinerarj^assigns  a  distance  offifty  miles  between 
Philippi  and  Heraclea  Sintica  :  we  know  also 
from  Hierocles  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
Strymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heraclea  Strymonis." 

Cram. IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 

chis  in  Thessaly,  built  by  a  colony  of  Lacedae- 
monians, aided  by  the  Trachinians.  It  was 
"  distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylae 
and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from 
Trachin  was  only  six  stadia.  The  jealousy  of 
the  neighboaring'Thessalian  tribes  led  them  fre- 
quently to  take  up  arms  against  the  rising  colo- 
ny, by  w^hich  its  prosperity  was  so  much  im- 
paired, that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  than 
once  compelled  to  send  reinforcements  to  its 
support.  On  one  occasion  the  Heracleans  were 
assisted  by  the  Boeotians.  A  sedition  having 
arisen  within  the  city,  it  was  quelled  by  Eripi- 
das,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  made 
war  upon  and  expelled  the  CEtaeans,  who  were 
the  constant  enemies  of  the  Heracleans.  These 
retired  into  Boeotia ;  and  at  their  instigation  the 
Boeotians  seized  upon  Heraclea,  and  restored 
the  CEtaeans  and  Trachinians,  who  had  also 
been  ejected  by  the  Lacedcemorians.  Xenophon 
reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  were 
again  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
CEtaeans,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
deserted  by  their  allies,  the  Achaeans  of  Phthia. 
Several  years  after,  the  same  historian  relates, 
that  this  city  was  occupied  by  Jason  of  Pherae, 
who  caused  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  He- 
raclea, however,  again  rose  from  its  ruins,  and 
became  a  flourishing  city  under  the  ^Etolians, 
who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 


its  wails.  According  to  Livy,  the  city  stood 
in  a  plain,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  a  hill  of 
very  difficult  access.  Alter  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus  at  Thermopylae  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Roman  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  look  it  by 
assault.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  '  the  vestiges  of 
the  city  of  Heraclea  on  a  high  flat,  on  the  roots 
of  mount  CEta.  Lett  of  these,  on  a  lofty  rock, 
the  citadel  of  Trachis,  of  which  some  of  the 
walls  are  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Hence  the  views  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylce  and  the  vale  of  the 

Sperchius  are  most  magnificent.'  "     Cram. 

V.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Propon- 
tis,  near  the  extremiiy  of  the  Macrontichos. 
Its  first  name  was  Perinthus,  which  was  changed 
to  Heraclea,  whence  is  derived  the  name  ^reAZi, 
applied  to  the  ruins  that  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  "  Byzantium,  become  Con- 
stantinople, caused  the  decay  of  Heraclea,  whose 
see,  nolwiihstanding,  enjoys  the  pre-eminence 
of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  the  title   of  Europa."     D^Antille. 

VI.  PoNTicA,  a  city  of  Bithj^nia,  situated 

on  the  bend,  which  forms  a  gulf  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  city  was  founded  by  the 
Argive  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  dragged 
Cerberus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  pro- 
montory at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  above- 
mentioned.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea,while 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  colony  of  Megara.  Mela, 

1,  \d.—Strab.   12. VII.  Another  in  Syria. 

VIII.    Another  in  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

IX.    Another   in    Thrace,    and   three   in 

Eg}'pt,  &c.  There  were  no  less  than  forty  cities 
of  that  name  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  world,  all 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

Heracleum,  or  Heraclea,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  "five  miles  beyond  Phila,  and 
half  way  between  Dium  and  Tempe.  It  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  site  of  Litochori,  midway 
between  the  motith  of  the  Peneus  and  Slandia, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Dium,  and  five  miles 
from  Plataraona  or  Phila.  Li\y  informs  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  river. 
Scylax  describes  Heracleum  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  crossing  the  Peneus  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  period  Phila  did  not 
exist.  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed  the  walls 
under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  testudo,  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
means  against  the  loftier  and  more  difficult 
works  ;  raising,  therefore,  the  testudo  to  an  ele- 
vation which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans 
drove  the  garrison  from  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town."     Cram. 

Her;ea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  "  was  placed  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  frontier  of 
Elis,  which  frequently  disputed  its  possession 
with  Arcadia.  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  was 
then  taken  by  the  i5^tolians  and  reca]iturcd  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  restored  it  to  the  Achae- 
ans. In  Strabo's  time,  Hera?a  was  greatly  re- 
duced ;  but  when  Pausanias  visited  Arcadia  it 
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appears  to  have  recovered  from  this  state  of 
decay,  since  he  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  planta- 
tions of  myrtles  and  other  trees  along  the  Al- 
pheus;  he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  one  to 
Pan.  That  of  Juno  was  in  ruins.  Stephanus 
remarks  that  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus.  '  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Agiani,  which  stands  on  a 
pretty  eminence  projecting  from  the  hills  which 
bound  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  north. 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  very  respectable, 
thoagh  from  the  soil  being  cultivated  its  remains 
are  few ;  buildings  have  here  existed  of  the 
Doric  order,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  spot 
do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches.' " 
Cram. 

HER.EUM,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 

Heuculaneum,  a  town  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earthquake  pro- 
duced from  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
August  24th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
After  bemg  buried  under  the  lava  for  more  than 
1600  years,  these  famous  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  Her- 
culaneum  in  1713,  about  24  feet  under  ground, 
by  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  years  after,  about  12  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  from  the  houses  and  the  streets,  which  in 
a  great  measure  remain  still  perfect,  have  been 
drawn  busts,  statues,  manuscripts,  paintings, 
and  utensils,  which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  develope  many  classical  obscurities.  The 
valuable  antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  engravings, 
&c.  ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munifi- 
cently presented  to  the  different  learned  bodies 
of  Europe.  "  Cluverius  was  right  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  which 
reckoned  twelve  miles  between  this  place  and 
Neapolis,  instead  of  six,  though  he  removed  it 
too  far  from  Portici  when  he  assigned  to  it  the 
position  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  origin  of  Herculaneum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  It  may 
be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
that  this  town  was  of  great  antiquit5^  At  first 
it  was  only  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  Pelasgi,  Sam- 
nites,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  Being  situated 
close  to  the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  south-west  wind,  and  from  that 
circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  heal- 
thy. We  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  that 
Herculaneum  suffered  considerably  during  the 
civil  wars.  This  town  is  mentioned  also  by 
Mela  and  by  Sisenna,  a  more  ancient  writer 
than  any  of  the  former ;  he  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
Marcellus.  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  '  Urbem  Herculeam.'  It  is  probnble 
that  the  subversion  of  this  town  was  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  par- 
tial demolition  which  it  sustained  from  an 
earthquake."  Cravier. — Seneca.  Nat.  Q.  6,  c. 
1  and  26.— Crc.  Att.  7,  ep.  ^.—Mela,  2,  c.  4.— 
Patera.  2,  c.  16. 

Herculeum  promontortum,  now  Capo  Spar- 
tiverUo,  the  most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to 
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the  east.- Fretum,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Hercijlis  COLUMN.ZE.     Vid.  ColumncB  Hercu- 

lis. Monseci   Portus,  now  Monaco,  a  port 

town  of  Genoa.     TacU.  H.  3,  c.  A)l.—LMcan.  1, 

V.  405.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  830. Labronis  vet 

Liburni  Portus,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etruria,  now 

Leghorn. InsulcE,  two  islands  near  Sardinia. 

Plin.  3,  c.  7. Portus,  a  sea-port  of  the  Bruiii, 

on  the  western  coast. A  small  island  on  the 

coast  of  Spain,  called  also  Scombraria,  from  the 
tunny  fish  {Scomoros)  caught  there.     Strab.  3. 

Hercyne,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  which  "  took 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  Lebadea,  in  a  cave, 
from  whence  issued  two  springs,  called  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne,  which,  uniting,  formed  the 
stream  in  question.  It  is  now  called  the  river 
of  Libadia.  '  The  sacred  fountain,'  says  Dod- 
well, '  issues  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  spouts-; 
the  water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the 
other  fount,  the  water  of  which,  though  not 
warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  other  spring^  it  flows  copiously  from 
the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blending  their  wa- 
ters, pass  under  a  modern  bridge,  and  immedi- 
ately form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Hercyne. 
In  its  way  through  the  town  it  turns  several 
mills  ;  and,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  enters 
the  Copaic  lake.'  "     Cram 

Hercynia  silva,  a  forest  of  Germany,  call- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  Orcynium,  "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
cover  the  Avhole  country,  whose  ancient  condi- 
tion might  well  have  merited  the  description 
that  Tacitus  has  given  of  it,  however  inapplic- 
able to  its  present  state.  We  must  add  that 
Hercynia  is  a  generic  term,  there  being  several 
places  in  Germany  named  der  Hartz :  and  if 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  that  of 
Gabreta  Silva,  they  are  proper  onl}^  to  parts  of 
this  immense  continuity  of  wood,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
Sarmatia  and  Dacia."  {D'Anville.)  Caesar,  in 
his  description  of  this  celebrated  forest,  says 
that  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nine  days' . 
march  across  it ;  while  its  length  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained  even  by  those  who  had  travel- 
led through  it  uninterruptedly  for  60  days.  He 
mentions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  no  where  else  to  be  found.  B. 
G.  6,  25. 

Hercynh  montes.  These  mountains  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  immense  forest 
which  is  described  in  the  article  above,  and 
which  covered  the  sides  and  summits  of  that 
range  of  mountains  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Alpine  chain  by  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nio-Ca^-pathian  mountains.  We  extract  from 
Malte-Brun  the  following  account  of  this  range: 
"  The  great  plain  of  tlie  Danube,  or  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  that  the  Alps  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  moun- 
tains in  many  parts  of  Austria.  Although  se- 
parated by  the  his:her  plains  of  Bavaria,  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  sources 
of  the  DaTiube,  connect  the  two  ranges,  and  a 
junction  is  also  marked  by  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Herc)'-nio-Carpalhian  mountains 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  the  Dniester  on   the  east.     From  their 
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northern  declivities  descend  all  the  rivers  which 
water  the  plains  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  north- 
ern Germany.  The  Hercynian  and  Carpathian 
mountains  rise  above  the  Sarmatian  and  Teu- 
tonic plains,  but  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  they  appear 
to  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  to 
form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps  and 
the  counterpart  of  the  Appenines.  But  the  great 
difference  between  the  Hercynio-Carpaihian 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  m  the  latter 
being  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  Alps 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  by  the  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The 
moun  tains  connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  west, 
are  united  with  the  Hercynian  chain,  not  only 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Vosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen. 
There  is  a  more  obvious  difference  between 
the  Appenines  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
range ;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
chain,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observed,  seem 
to  form  a  series  of  lofty  plains,  on  which  several 
small  chains  rise,  and  although  their  summits 
are  evidently  separated ,  all  of  them  are  supported 
on  a  common  base.  This  tableland,  crowned 
with  mountains,  inclines  to  the  north  and  the 
north-east.  That  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe ;  but  local  irregularities  are  occa- 
sioned by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elevated  plains.  Thus  the  Erze-Gebirge  in  Sax- 
ony terminated  in  rapid  declivities  tow^ards  Bo- 
hemia, and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
clination." 

Herdonia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  now  Ordo- 
na,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Mca,.  Livy 
states  that  this  town  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  two  successive  years,  when 
they  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  praetors  named  Fulvius.  After  the  last  en- 
gagement, Hannibal  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  place,  and 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  fire.  It  must,  however, 
have  risen  afterwards  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinus,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  Ardona.  Stra- 
bo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Canusium 
and  Beneventum.  It  is  also  named  by  Ptolemy 
and  Silius  Italicus."     Cram. 

Heri^,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  Athence . 

HERM.EUM,  a  promontory  of  Lemnos,  noticed 
by  ^schylus  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  by  So- 
phocles in  the  Philoctetes. 

Hermione,  a  town  of  Argolis,  on  its  south- 
ern coast,  nearly  opposite  the  island  Hydrea. 
"  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians 
had  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius 
and  the  valleys  of  CEta.  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Plataea.  The 
Athenians  ravaged  the  Hermionian  territoiy 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
of  Hermione,  after  the  capture  of  Acrocorinthus 
by  Aratus,  voluntarily  relinquished  his  power, 
and  joined  the  Achaean    league.    Pausanias 


describes  this  city  as  situated  on  a  hill  of  mo- 
derate height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
w'as  embellished  by  numerous  buildings,  several 
of  which  contained  statues  worthy  of  notice. 
The  temple  of  Venus  Pontia  is  first  mentioned 
by  that  ancient  writer.  The  statue  was  of 
white  marble,  and  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
He  also  points  out  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Mela- 
na?gis,  in  whose  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  in  music,  diving,  and  rowing  ;  the  temples 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta;  and  those  of 
Apollo  and  Fortune.  The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  colossal,  and  of  Parian  marble.  Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  with  water ;  one 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  other  modern. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named 
Pron,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Clyme- 
nus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  his  sister  Chthonia. 
Its  sanctuary  aflorded  an  inviolable  refuge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  dvU'  Ep- 
ff'oj'os,  '  as  safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.' 
The  vestibule  was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess.  Opposite  to  this 
edifice  was  a  temple  of  Clymenus,  by  which 
name  Pausanias  conceives  Pluto  to  have  been 
designated.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions. It  was  probably  owing  to  this  speedy 
descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Stra- 
bo  informs  us.  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  This  ancient  city 
is  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue.  Lasus, 
an  early  poet  of  some  note,  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mione. We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that 
the  ruins  of  Hermione  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
promontory  below  Kastri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hy- 
dra. The  walls  remain,  and  many  foundations 
of  the  temples.  Pausanias  affirms  that  Hermi- 
one originally  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  stadia 
from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark 
the  spot.  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  close  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyndaridee.  The  grove 
of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  also  subsisted, 
and  were  still  frequented  by  the  Hermionians. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Thermasia  w^as  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  city  towards 
Troezene."     Cram. 

Hermiones,  a  people  of  Germany,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, that  is  to  say,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sarmatia.  In  Tacitus  Plerminones  is 
generally  read,  for  which  Cluverius  incorrectly 
substitutes  Helleviones.  The  Helleviones  and 
Hermiones  were  both  distinct  tribes  of  the  Sue- 
vie  family;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermiones, 
and  not  Suevi,  the  generic  term.  (For  the  po- 
sition of  the  Hermiones  according  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Pliny,  see  Germavia.)  Tacitus  dis- 
tinguishes theHelleviones.  under  the  name  of 
Helvecones,  from  the  Hermiones.  Great  con- 
fusion arises  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  nations, 
from  the  various  forms  under  which  their 
names  are  presented  by  different  authors.  Thus 
the  same  people  are  styled  Hermiones,  Herme- 
chiones,  Hermechii,  Hormechii,  and  Hermi- 
nones.  Mela,  3,  3,  46.  and  Voss.  ad  loc 
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Hermionicus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Argolis,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
city  Hermione. 

Hermon,  a  part  of  the  range  of  mount  Li- 
banus,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Jordan  takes  its 
rise.  The  name  itself  means  ''  the  highest  pan 
of  a  mountain,"  and  this  ridge  was  the  loftiest 
of  the  range  to  which  it  belonged.  The  Sido- 
nians  called  it  Sirion,  while  the  Amoriles  styled 
it  Shemr ;  both  which  names  answer  to  the  La- 
tin lorica.  "  a  breast-plate,"  referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  natural  defence  which  the  mountain  af- 
forded to  the  country.  In  like  manner  we  find 
a  mountain  in  Magnesia  called  Qiopa^,  which 
means  "  a  breast-plate ;"  and  a  part  of  the  Alps, 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennus,  derived 
from  Bren  or  Bryn,  the  old  German  for  "  a  hel- 
met." Deuteronomy,  3,  9. — Roseimiidler,  ad  loc. 
— Heijlin. 

Hermopolis,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt, 
"  with  the  qualification  of  Parva  to  disiinguish 
it  from  one  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  accords  with 

the  position  of  Demcnhur.'" "  The  position 

of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  the  Great  City  of 
Mercury,  is  well  known  to  be  that  retained  by 
Ashmunevio ;  which,  if  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  credited,  owes  this  name  to  Ishmim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  the  ancestor  of  the  ^Egyptian 
nation."  This  city  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.     D'Anville. 

Hermdnduri,  a  people  of  Germany,  subdued 
by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were'considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  together  with  the 
Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  The  Hermun- 
duri,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Ro- 
man conquerors,  were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
cial privileges,  being  permitted  to  cross  the  Da- 
nube, and  trade  in  the  Rhsetian province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Tac. 
Germ.  41.—Plin.  4,  c.  U.— Tacit.  Ann.  13, 
extra.— Veil.  2,  c.  105. 

Hermus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardis,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus,  afcer  which  it  falls  into 
the  Smyrnaus  Sinus,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Hermi-Campi  to  the  plains 
through  which  it  flows  between  Smyrna  and 
Sardis.  It  is  now  called  Kedous  or  Sarabat. 
Virsr.  G.  2,  v.  31.—Lncafi.  3,  v.  210.— Martial. 
8,  ep.  IS.-Sil.  I,  V.  159.— Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

HERNici,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  possessed 
that  portion  of  New  Latium  which  bordered  on 
the  iEqui  and  Marsi  before  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  limits.  "  No  description  of 
the  character  of  this  small  tract  of  country  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  one  line  of 
Virgil : 

Quique  altum  Proeneste  viri,quiqtie  arva  GabincB 
Jimonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  saxa  colunt.  tEn.  vii.  682. 

It  was  maintained  by  some  authors,  that  the 
Hernici  derived  their  name  from  the  rock}' na- 
ture of  their  countrv,  herna,  in  the  Sabine  dia- 
lect signifying  a  rock.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  so  called  from  Hernicus,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  thinks  Virgil  al- 
luded to  that  origin  when  he  describes  this  peo- 
ple as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
former  etymology,  however,  is  more  probable, 
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and  would  lead  us  also  to  infer,  that  the  Herni- 
ci, as  well  as  the  ^Equi  and  Marsi,  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from  the 
Oscan  race.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  peculiar 
interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  same  meSectual  struggle  to  re- 
sist the  systematic  and  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final  submis- 
sion to  her  transcendent  genius  and  fortune.  It 
maybe  remarked,  that  it  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Hernici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  first  brought  forward,  A.  U. 
C.  268.  The  last  effort  made  by  this  people  to 
assert  their  independence  was  about  the  year 
447  U.  C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor  vigo- 
rous, though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a 
general  comicil  of  all  their  cities."    Cram. 

Heroopolis,  "  from  which  one  of  the  creeks 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  Heroopolites,  is 
the  Pithom  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  city  constructed  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Patumos  of  the  Arabic  country  of  Egypt  in 
Herodotus.  And  it  may  be  added  from  concur- 
rent circumstances,  that  the  place  of  arms  of 
vast  extent,  called  Anaris  by  Josephus,  where 
the  shepherd  kings  held  Egypt  in  subjection, 
was  the  site  of  Heroopolis."  {D'Aiiville.)  It 
is  probably  now  the  village  of  Heron,  of  which 
Baudrand  speaks.     Chaussard. 

HERTH.E  Insula,  an  island  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  according  to  Tacitus ;  although  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading  in  the  passage 
of  the  Germany  where  this  island  is  mentioned, 
by  substitutmg  m  silva  Baceni  for  the  words  in 
insula  Oceani.  This  island  was"  consecrated 
to  a  religious  ceremony  in  honour  of  Hertha.  or 
the  mother  Earth.  Though  it  be  the  opmion 
of  many  that  this  island  is  the  same  with  Rii- 
gen,  there  is  greater  probabilit}'-  of  recognising 
it  in  the  name  of  Heilig-land,  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  it  only  an  emi- 
nence now  remains,  the  sea  having  covered  a 
shore  much  more  spacious."  D'Anville. —  Tac. 
de  vior.  Germ.  40. 

Herijli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in 
its  decline.  "  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Germany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emi- 
grations of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people,  who  dis- 
dained the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemn- 
ed their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength."  {Gibbon.)  "  The  Heruli,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  conquered  Italy, 
whereof  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Romans 
themselves :  but  Odoacer  being  vanquished  near 
Verona  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  the 
conqueror  for  their  habitation.  They  had  not 
held  it  long  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Lom- 
bards, of  whose  kingdom  it  remained  a  part  till 
2:iven  by  Aripert,  the  seventeenth  king  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  affirmed  by 
some  to  be  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ever 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  of."  Heyl. 
Cosm. 

Hesperia,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Amazons.     Diod.    3. A 
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name  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
derived  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun, 
or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy 
Hesperia,  because  it  was  situate  at  the  setting 
sun,  or  in  the  west.  The  same  name,  for  similar 
reasons,  was  applied  to  Spaia  by  the  Latins, 
Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  634,  ^z.—Horat.  1,  od.  34,  v. 
4, 1.  1.  od.  27,  V.  28.— S-'iZ.  7,  v.  15.— Orirf.  Met. 
11,  v.'258. 

Hespekidum  Insulje.  The  authors  of  the 
several  ingenious  attempts  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  Hesperidum  Insuloe,  do  not  appear  to 
have  borne  sufficiently  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  real  Hesperides 
would  frequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  that 
they  were,  after  all,  but  a  fabulous  creation. 
The  only  inquiry  ought  to  be  as  to  the  place 
or  places  contemplated  by  the  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  and  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perides. Some  have  placed  them  in  Magnesia, 
and  some  among  the  Hyperboreans.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  assigned  to  Africa, 
but  the  query  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
site.  The  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  have  also 
been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mythologi- 
cal personages,  while  many  situate  them  in  isl- 
ands by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  African  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two,  which  do,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  borne  thisname.  and  are  believed 
by  modern  writers  to  have  been  either  the  For- 
tunate  Islands,  or  those  called  Cape  de  Verd. 
We  may  observe,  that  they  were  most  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment.    Vid.  Hesperides,  Part  III. 

Hesperis,  a  town  of  Cyrenaica,  now  Bernic 
or  Bengazi,  where  most  authors  have  placed 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  This  town  was 
afterwards  called  Berenice  by  the  Greeks.  Voss. 
ad  Mel. 

HESTI.EA.  Vid.  Histicea. 
Hesti^eotis,  "  according  to  Strabo,  was  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus.  and 
between  that  mountain  and  upper  Macedonia. 
This  description  applies  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
scend into  it  from  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  origin- 
ally the  country  of  the  Dorians,  who  certainly 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occupied  the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  after- 
wards it  took  the  name  of  Hestiseotis  from  a 
district  in  Euboea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants 
were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhse- 
bi.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiaeotis  was 
possessed  by  the  ./Ethices,  a  tribe  of  uncertain, 
but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  states,  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled 
by  Pirithous  from  mount  Pelion,  withdrew  to 
the  iEthices. 


"H|L<art  rcj  ore  (prjpag  Iriaaro  \a^vfizvras' 
Tovf  6'  EK  Ilri\iov  (ocre,  (cat  A.iOiK£Tai  ircXacratv. 

11.  B.  744. 

Strabo  says  they  inhabited  the  Thessalian  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  source  of  the  Peneus,  but 
that  their  possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
by  the  Tymphaei,  who  were  contiguous  to  them 
on  the  Epirotie  side  of  the  mountain.  Marsyeis, 
Part  I— T 


a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus  Byz.  described  the 
iEthices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarians, 
whose  sole  object  was  robbery  and  plunder," 
Cram. 

Hetruria.     "  Of  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  none  appear  to  have  such  claims  upon 
our  notice  as  that  of  the  Tuscans.     Their  ce- 
lebrity at  a  time  when  Rome  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
istence; the  superiority  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions ;  their  progress  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  many  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  when  the 
surroundmg  nations  were  to  all  appearance  en- 
veloped in  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
arrest  mquiry,  and  command  alike  the  attention 
of  the  historian  and  philosopher.     But  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  appeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  the  last 
century,  despairing  of  obtaining  any  clue  to  this 
search  from  the  conflicting  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  altogether  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  alluring  mazes  of  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
was  easy  to  be  foreseen ;  system  followed  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  nation  of 
acknowledged  antiquity,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  colonized  Etruria  was  not  attributed. 
Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  Tuscans  might 
be  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  or  the  Phoenicians.     Others  again  contend- 
ed for  their  Celtic  origin.    Freret  ascribed  it  to 
the   Rhseti,  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Cantabri ; 
while  some  again  gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving 
at  any  certain  conclusion  in  this  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those 
historical  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
without  a  solution.     The  multiplicity  of  the 
opinions  which  have  just  been  noticed,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  little  dependance  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  systems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone.  There  are  three  sources  from 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  inforaiation  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  ancient  Tuscans.  1st, 
The  accounts  of  Greek  writers.     2d,  Those  of 
the  Romans.  3d,  The  existing  national  monu- 
ments discovered  in  Etruria.     With  respect  to 
the  Romans,  it  is  well  known  that  they  concern- 
ed themselves  but  little  about  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  received  without  much 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  which  were  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Greeks,  their  masters  in  every  spe- 
cies of  literature  ;  so  that  little  original  infor- 
mation can  be  derived  from  them  in  an  inquiiy 
which  is  to  be  traced  considerably  higher  than 
the   foundation   of  their  city.     The  evidence 
which  is  sunplied  by  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  Etruria,  respecting  the  origin  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, has  hitherto  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question  ;  and  since  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  greatl}--  overrated,  has 
been  proved  by  able  judges  to  be  posterior  to  the 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
are  obliged  to  seek  among  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Greece  for  the  earliest  records  of  Etrus- 
can history.     It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  are  always  spoken  of  by 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Tyrseni,  or  Tyr- 
rheni,  while  the  Romans  designate  them  by  that 
of  Etrusci,  or  Tusci.     This  difference  of  no- 
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menclature  will  he  considered  more  fully  here- 
after ;  but  it  may  be  observed  at  present,  that  it 
seems  too  decided  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  either  is  a  corruption  ol'  the  other  ;  whence 
we  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and 
Tusci  were  not  originally  the  same  people,  even 
if  history  did  not  fanner  establish  the  fact. 
Who  then  were  the  Tyrrheni  of  tne  Greeks, 
and  whence  did  that  name  originate '(  This  is 
in  fact  the  problem,  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  present  question  seems 
to  hang.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  famous  Lydian 
tradition  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  ancient 
people  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  simply  delivers  this  accoimt  as 
he  received  it  from  the  Lydians,  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  event  it 
was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  himself  gave  credit  to 
the  legend,  or  at  least  saw  no  improbability  in 
the  facts  which  it  related.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbri  of  Ita- 
ly, and  was  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbability,  it  ought  not  for 
that  reason  merely  to  be  rejected,  since  we  should 
be  led,  «  priori^  to  except  in  this  matter  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  marked  difference  which  original- 
ly existed  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Italy.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  after  all,  must  be  alloAved 
to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony  which  can 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  writers  of 
antiquit}',  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  Vvith 
few  exceptions,  seein  to  concur  in  admitting  the 
fact  of  the  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of 
this  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni, that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be  decided,  were  not  our  attention  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vanced long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 1 
sus,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modern  I 
critics  of  great  learning  and  reputation.  Dio- 
nysius seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded 
by  Herodotus ;  and  though  his  ovn\  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrhenians  is  evident- 
ly inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  siill  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly  to 
discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus. 
But  the  objection  which,  after  all,  must  be  reck- 
oned as  most  conclusive  against  the  Lydian  ori- 
g-rn  of  the  Tyrrheni,  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
formity in  the  important  relations  of  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  its  pretended  colony,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  an  extent  as  Herodotus  reports  had  really 
taken  place  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neral assertion  of  Dion5'sius,  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations;  but  they  seem  too  faint  and  imiier- 
fecl  to  throw  much  weie^ht  into  the  scale.  It  is 
remarked,  that,  divination  and  augury,  which 
form  so  leading  a  distinction  in  the  religion  of 
Etruria,  took  their  rise  in  Caria,  acccording  to 
Pliny;  and  we  hear  frequently  in  Herodotus  of 
the  diviners  of  Telmissus  as  having  exercised 
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their  art  at  a  veiy  remote  period.  The  super- 
stitions of  Phrygia  are  also  ft  equently  observa- 
ble in  the  monuments  of  Etruria.  The  insignia 
of  royally,  such  as  the  curule  chair  and  the  pur- 
ple robe,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  are  recognised  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  himself,  as  Lydiaa  badges  of  honour ; 
and  the  eagle  standards  of  Rome, also  originally 
Tuscan,  appear  to  liave  been  common  to  the  ar- 
mies of  Persia.  The  comic  dancers  of  Etru- 
ria, called  Ludii,  were  celebrated  for  their  agili- 
ty and  grace,  and  according  to  Val.  Maximus, 
who  mentions  their  introduction  at  Rome,  they 
derived  this  talent  from  the  Cureies  and  Lydi- 
ans. Lastly,  it  is  singular  enough  that  iwo  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  the  Etruscans,  as  we  discover 
from  their  monuments,  should  have  been  noticed 
by  Herodotus  as  characteristic  of  the  Lycians 
and  Caunians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Etruscans  invariably  describe  their  paren- 
tage and  family  with  reference  to  the  mother, 
and  not  the  father.  The  other,  that  they  ad- 
mitted their  wives  to  their  feasts  and  banquets. 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  nations  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  or  collect  from  the  observations  of  others ; 
and  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  establish  a 
notion  of  a  commmiication  Leiween  Asia  Minor 
and  Eiruria,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Lydia ;  ibr  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Carians,  Lycians, 
and  Phrygians,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
honour  of  colonizing  Italy,  as  their  neighbours 
the  Lydians.  It  is  a  fact  sul^ciently  established 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  people  whom  they  called  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  whose  geographical  position  was 
very  different  from  that  of  their  Italian  name- 
sakes. According  to  Herodotus,  they  occupied 
a  district  contiguous  to  that  of  the  city  of  Cres- 
thona  on  the  Thracian  border  of  Macedonia  ; 
and  Stephanus  Byz.  mentions  iEane  and  Elym- 
nea  as  two  of  their  towns  in  Macedonia.  Thu- 
cydides  has  also  noticed  them  in  the  Chalcidic 
region  near  Mount  Athos,  and  describes  them 
as  the  Tyrrheni.  who  once  dwelt  at  Athens 
and  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  From  other 
sources  we  learn,  that  these  Tyrrheni,  or  Pelas- 
gi,  as  they  are  often  called,  had  built  for  the 
Athenians  the  wall  which  surrounded  their 
acropolis;  but  being  afterAvards  driven  out  of 
Attica,  are  said  to  have  retired  to  the  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  after  having  expelled  the 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  The  father  of 
Pvthagoras  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these 
Tyrrhenians.  We  hear,  too,  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians in  the  island  of  Lesbos;  also  about  the 
Hellespont  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  that  specific  appellation,  though  they  are 
freqtiently  desis^nated  by  the  generic  name  of 
Pelasgi;"and  if  we  admit  that  it  was  this 
people  which  at  an  early  period  migrated  from 
Thrace  and  the  north  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
there  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  better 
svstem  for  reconciling  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory opinions,  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  point  of  history  by  many  writers  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  prove 
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one  important  particular;  Damely,  that  the 
Tyrrheni  spoken  of  in  the  passages  just  cited 
were  an  original  people,  and  ftot,  as  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  imagined,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  a  remnant  oi 
the  Pelasgi ;  who,  after  leaving  Italy,  brought 
back  wilh  them  into  Greece  the  name  of  I'yr- 
rhenians,  as  commemorative  of  their  residence 
in  the  former  countiy.  But  whaiever  may  be 
ihe  origin  of  that  name  used  specifically,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  applied  to 
tribes  of  diflerent  origins,  as  indicative  of  their 
wandering  and  unsettled  habits.  There  can  be 
no  better  argument  tor  disproving  the  system  of 
Dionysius,  with  regard  to  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas- 
gi, than  that  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
this  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  much  prior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  about  which  time  it  is  pretended  they 
returned  from  Italy.  Lastly,  in  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Greece, 
we  would  cite  the  passage  which  Dionysius 
quotes  from  the  Inachus  of  Sophocles,  wherein 
the  poet  makes  them  contemporary  with  that 
prince.  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  establishes  the  fact  of  a  migra- 
tion of  these  Tyrrheni  at  a  remote  period  into 
Italy.  Dionysius  has  onty  acquainted  us  with 
the  name  of  one  of  those  many  writers  from 
whom  he  dissented  on  this  point;  but  it  is 
curious  that  this  is  the  very  author  from  whom 
he  has  taken  most  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pelasgi  during  their  residence  in 
Italy,  that  is,  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise  known, 
and  of  whose  sources  of  information  no  correct 
estimate  can  now  be  formed.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  the  people  who  colonized  Italy  were 
called  Tyrrheni;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
built  the  Pelasgic  wall  at  "Athens ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  gave  them  the  nickname  oflleXaoyoi, 
or  storks,  on  account  of  their  propensity  to 
migrate  from  their  country,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrace,  Samothrace,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbros.  There  is,  indeed,  an  obscurity 
in  Dionysius's  account  of  the  Tyrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  explanation;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes,  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
most  of  their  towns  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  were  their  neighbours;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  skill  and  practice  in  naval  affairs  for 
which  the  Pelasgi  were  distinguished,  that  they 
had  acquired  their  experience  from  their  resi- 
dence among  the  Tyrrheni.  But  whence  or  how 
this  people  obtained  their  knowledge  we  are 
left  to  guess,  since  their  position  is  so  undeter- 
mined; and  besides,  Dionysius  has  never  told 
us  that  the  Pelasgi  had  resided  with  the  Tyr- 
rheni, but  with  the  Aborigines.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionysius's  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  his  error  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
his  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrheni 
were  a  different  people.  The  name  of  Rasena, 
which  he  gives  to  the  latter,  appears  to  us  to  be 
corrupted  from  that  of  Tyrseni  or  Tyraseni. 
Another  source  of  confusion  in  this  "part  of 
Dionysius's  antiquities,  is  his  notion  wdth  re- 
spect to  the  Aborigines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
he  the  descendants  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
Arcadians,  afterwards  called  CEnotrians.    All 


judicious  critics  and  antiquaries  seem  agreed 
in  rejecting  this  hypothesis;  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  Aborigines,  wlio,  according  to 
Dionysius's  own  accouni,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  in  the 
same  country  with  the  Pelasgi,  survived  their 
disasters,  and  rose  on  the  lums  of  theii-  power, 
must  be  the  Etrusci,  or  I'usci  of  the  Ptomans, 
a  branch  doubtless  either  ol  the  L'mbrian  or 
Oscan  race,  if  indeed  tliese  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  primitive  Italian  stock.  The  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  foims  Tusci,  Osci, 
and  Volsci,  would  furnish  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  former; 
but  that  point  seems  abundantly  established 
b)^  the  fundamental  similarity  ot  language  which 
has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  the  Etrus- 
can and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Tuscan  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
far  their  improved  civilization  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  settlements  form- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  them.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  by  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coming  from  Thrace  and  the  north 
of  Greece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  Ita- 
ly, would  be  'by  the  Danube,  and  then  by  the 
Save  up  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  his- 
tory, however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  trans- 
actions, places  their  first  settlements,  whether 
they  reached  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet.  Diony- 
sius, on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  says,  that 
they  arrived  by  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spine- 
tic  branch  of  the  Po.  But  Freret  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land  ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  would  by  no  means  insist  up- 
on: they  were  unquestionably  a  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria,  Spina, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea-port  tov>-ns.  If  we  fol- 
low the  plain  thread  of  histoiy,  divested  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  which  Dionysius  has  in- 
terwoven in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Aborigines,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  advanced  from  the  Po 
into  the  country  of  the  IJmbri,  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
sistance, and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy, 
gave  them  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  which  was  Etruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  migration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  Hellani- 
cus. So  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  settle- 
ment "of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  in  Etruria.  Here 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  their  first  twelve  cities  ;  and  if  we  con- 
ceive this  people  bringing  with  them  all  the  im- 
provements in  war,  navigation,  and  general  ci- 
vilization, which  Greece  was  then  beginning  to 
derive  Irom  her  proximity  to  the  east  and  to 
Egypt,  into  a  country  only  inhabited,  and  that 
partially,  by  rude  and  savage  clans,  we  shall  ea- 
sily form  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  the  moral 
and  political  state  of  Italy.  The  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  w^ho  had  hitherto  infested  the  .^gean, 
would  naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  was  pro- 
tected by  the  naw  of  Minos,  to  the  seas  of  Ita- 
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.  y,  to  exercise  there  the  habits  which  they  had 
acquired  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  re- 
mained so  long  a  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
venture  to  send  colonies  into  Sicily  till  long  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  inspir- 
ed by  those  formidable  depredators.     From  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Lycophron,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  formed  settlements  on  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.     But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  called, 
that  the  Tyrrheni  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
this  power,  andestablished,under  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twelv^e  cities.    The  in- 
formation which  Strabo  likewise  supplies  on  this 
head  is  curious  and  important.     He  represents 
the   Tuscans  as  being  perpetually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with   the  Umbri,  from  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber  ;  and  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  the  adv^antage  rested  decidedly 
with  the  former  people,  since  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  the)'-  gradually  extended  the  confines 
of  their  territory,   and  finally  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Po.      It  is 
to  this  acquisition  of  dominion  that  Pliny  pro- 
bably refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wrested  no  less  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  antagonists.     In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans,  having 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  obtained 
possession  also  of  the  original  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlements of  Uadria  and  Spina,  which  the  Tyr- 
rheni, being  too  weak  to  defend  them,abandoned, 
as  Strabo  relates,  to  the  invaders,  while  Raven- 
na fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbri.     It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  colony,  in  changing  the  habits 
and  improving  the  condition  of  its  natives.     It 
is  to  the  Tyrrheni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
mixture  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  known  to  have  obtained  in  the  Etrus- 
can rites.     Thus,  with  the  deities  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumna,  Norcia,  and  the  Dii 
Consentes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Aplu,  or  the 
Pelasgic  Apollo,  Thurms,  or  Hermes,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  other  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.     Of  the  influence  of  the  Pelasgi  on  the 
language  of  Italy  there  seems  no  question,  the 
fact  being  admitted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writers.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Tyrrheni  introduced  the  Pelasgic  characters  in 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  likewise  communicat- 
ed them  to  the  Oscans,  whose  characters  are 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.     Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  letters  were  brought 
by  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Gori  and  Lanzi 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that   Damaratus  only   improved  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  some  let- 
ters.    These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony  are  visible 
in  improving  and  civilizing  Etruria.    With  re- 
spect to  particular  customs,  we  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
distinguish   what  was   indigenous  and    what 
borrowed ;  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  Imow  that 
they  infused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  the  nation  into  which  they  had  been  adopted  ; 
a  spirit  which  long  prevailed,  and  increased 
after  the  original  Tyrrheni  had  removed  or 
disappeared,  ^^  they  are  said  to  have  done 
towards  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.    Com- 
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merce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  loi 
which  this  inventive  people  appear  to  have  had 
a  natural  turn,%vould  add  to  their  refinement, 
and  complete  their  superiority  over  the  other 
comparatively  barbarous  tribes  of  Italy ;  circum- 
stances which  will  account  for  their  having 
been   distinguished  by  the  Greeks,   from  the 
days  of  Hesiod  to  those   of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle,  when  Rome  was  unknown,  or  wa.^ 
thought  to  be  a  Tyirhenian  city.     Whether 
it  was  really  so  maybe  a  matter  of  speculation, 
in  which  it  Avill  not  be  forgotten   how  much 
she  borrowed  from  Etruria  in  the  formation 
of  her  religious  and  political  institutions,  and 
in  the  detail  of  her  civil  and  military  economy. 
Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective 
plan  for  securing  their  conquests  and  strengih- 
ening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been 
the  masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
instead  of  the  Romans.      But  their  enterprises 
after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desul- 
tory, and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  in- 
effectual.  A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  states,  as  Strabo  judi- 
ciously observes,  rendered  them  an  easy  con- 
quest to  their  Gallic  invaders  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania  ; 
while  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  of 
their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which  with  her  were  never 
known  to  fail.     The  history  of  the  Tuscans 
subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 
gleaned  from  Livy,  and,  at  intervals,  from  short 
detached  notices  in  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets  ;  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  to  the  anti- 
quary, who  would  illustrate  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  from  the  monuments  that  are 
daily  discovered  in  their  country,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  of  good 
taste  through  a  perpetuity  of  ages.    If  the  books 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  on  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  had  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  that  ascendency 
which  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.     Etruria,  considered  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  separated  from  Liguria 
bv  the  river  Macra;  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Umbria,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
Appenines ;  from  Umbria  a^ain,  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  Latium,  by  the  Tiber  to  the  south- 
east and  south."     Cravi. 

HiBERNiA,  and  Hybrrnia,  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  situated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  from 
which  it  Avas  separated  by  the  Verginium  Mare, 
in  modern  geographv,  the  IriS'h  Sea.  Of  its 
interior  little  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as 
it  was  never  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule.  Its 
situation  and  size  were,  h''M'ever,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  defined  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
from  these  writers,  and  much  less  from  ihe  other 
authors  who  pretended  to  treat  of  it.  An  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  island,  though 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  early 
civilized,would  not  belong  at  least  to  the  classic 
ages  of  antiquity ;  for  only  on  the  fall  of  the 
empire  do  its  people  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history.  Still  something  may  be  con- 
jectured of  its  early  state,  of  the  era  at  which  it 
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was  first  inhabited,  and  .of  the  people  by  whom 
the  first  settlements  were  made.  I'here  is 
abundant  reason  to  presume,  that  the  early- 
population  of  Hibernia,  like  that  of  Britannia, 
was  of  Celtic  origin ;  and  among  the  few  re- 
mains of  that  once  extensively  circulated  tongue, 
the  language  of  the  Irish  is  still  the  most  re- 
markable relic.  But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
common  Celtic  stock,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
era  of  their  arrival  in  Hibernia,  nor  that  of  their 
subsequent  expulsion  from,  those  parts  in  which 
the  Scoti  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Romans  became  sufiicienlly  acquainted  with 
this  island  to  observe  the  divisions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  mark  their  boundaries,  and  to  assign 
them  names,  they  entitled  Lagenia  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  denominated  Leinster ; 
to  Meath  they  gave  the  name  of  Midia ;  that  of 
Ultonia  to  Uhter  :  to  Connaught  that  of  Con- 
naccia;  and  thatof  Momonia^o  Mnnster.  The 
various  appellations  of  this  island  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  Hibernia,  by  which  title  it 
continues  to  be  designated ;  lerne,  whence  some 
deduce  the  name  of  Erin  by  which  the  natives 
denoted  it ;  Iverna,  a  modification  perhaps  of 
lerna,  and  Iris,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
language  of  the  Britons,  Ireland  was  called 
Yverdon.  Referring  to  the  Carthaginian  settle- 
ment, the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Punic  Ibernae,  signifying  the  most 
remote  habitation ;  Ireland  being  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
world.  We  have  not  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
founded  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name,  and 
history  of  the  Hibernians.  They  belong  to  a 
period  of  history  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  a  dictionary  that  professes  to  treat 
of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.     Cavib.  Brit. 

HiERA,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  called  also 
Theresia,  now  Vidcano.     Pans.  10,  c.  11. 

HiER.APOLis,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  of  Zeugma.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
antiquity  was  Bambyce  ;  and  that  of  Hierapo- 
lis  w^as  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar reverence  which  was  there  paid  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  as  well  by  foreigners 
as  by  the  inhabitants.  Heylin  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  famous  temple,  from  the 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hie'apolis 
was  derived  :  "  The  temple  was  built  by  Stra- 
tonice,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall  about  the 
height  of  300  fathoms ;  the  roof  thereof  was  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  fragrant 
wood,  thatthe  clothes  of  those  who  came  thither 
retained  the  scent  thereof  for  a  long  time  after. 
Without  the  temple  there  were  places  enclosed 
for  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice  ;  and  not  far  off" 
a  lake,  of  200  fathoms  in  depth,  wherein  thev 
kept  their  sacred  fishes,  (Vid.  Astarte  and 
Derceto.)  The  priests  attending  here  amount- 
ed in  number  to  300.  besides  many  more  sub- 
servient ministers."  In  eastern  geographv  the 
name  of  the    ancient  Hierapolis  is  Menhigz. 

II.  A  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Meander, 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Lydia.  According  to  D'Anville,  the 
Lycus  passed  between  this'  city  and  another 


at  no  great  distance,  called  Laodicea.  Hie- 
rapolis and  its  vicinity  are  called  by  the  Turks 
"  Bambiik-kalasi,  or  the  casile  of  cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resembled  that 
substance  in  their  whiteness."     J/AnviUe. 

HiERAPYTNA,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Sea.  It  was  almost 
directly  south  of  Minoa,  betu'een  which  place 
and  Hierapytna  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
Creie.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to  the  early  Corybantes, 
who,  if  not  a  fabulous  race  or  caste,  have  their 
history  at  least  obscured  and  enveloped  in  fable. 

HiERicHUs,  (untis,)  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  Holy  Land,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees 
from  its  abounding  in  dates.  Plin.  5,  c.  14. — 
Tacit.  H.  5,  c.  G. 

HiEROsoLYMA.  "  As  wc  approach  the  cen- 
tre of  Judffia,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  the 
.sides  of  the  mountain  enlarge,  and  assume  an 
aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren  ;  by 
little  and  little  the  vegetation  languishes  and 
dies :  even  mosses  disappear ;  and  a  red  and 
burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  there  is 
an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  yelloAV 
pebble-covered  summits,  which  afford  a  single 
opening  to  the  east,  through  which  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of  Arabia 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  C3'presses,  bush- 
es of  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear ;  some 
Arabian  huts,  resembling  white-washed  sepul- 
chres, are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jerusalem."  This  touching  description 
of  the  holy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modern  con- 
dition. Though  peopled  with  20  or  30,000  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  varying  estimates 
of  travellers,  this  city  is  described  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  our  view 
nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  rather 
than  houses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metropolis  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  David 
and  of  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the 
goldofOphir.  After  being  laid  waste  by  the 
Babylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  original  beauty  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Herods.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs 
on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  then  "contained 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants ;  but  in 
the  year  70  of  tlie  Christian  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  razed  to 
the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian 
built  in  its  stead  the  city  of  j^lia  Capitolina  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  since 
been  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor's  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians  and"  Arabians.  The  latter 
called  it  El-Kods,  '  the  holv,'  and  sometimes 
El-Sherif,  '  the  noble.'  In  1098.  the  chevaliers 
of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  Godfreys  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it 
a  momentar}--  lustre,  which  was  soon  effaced  by 
intestine  discord.  In  1187  Saladin  replaced  the 
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crescent  on  the  hills  of  Zion.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, conquered  at  different  times  by  the  sul- 
tans of  Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egj'pt,  it 
finally  changed  its  masters,  for  the  se\^en(,eenth 
time,  by  submitting  in  1517  to  the  Turkish 
arms." 

HiLLEvioNEs.  The  only  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia really  knov\m  to  the  Romans  were 
called  Hilleviones,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Pliny;  and  the  later  authority  of  Jornandes 
makes  known  the  country  of  the  same  people, 
which  he  denominates  Hallin.  "  That  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  particular  province  oiSkatie 
is  still  called  HaUaad?''  D'Aiiville. 

HiMERA,  I.  now  F^lume  Salso,  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  run 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east.  The 
source  of  the  Himera  was  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Monalus,  which,  running  north,  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  while  the  Himera 
emptied  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The  two 
formed  thus  very  nearly  a  division  of  the  island 

into  two. II.  Another  river  of  the  same 

name  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains further  towards  the  east,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  between  the  city  of  Himera  and  the 

Thermae  Himerenses. III.  A  city  of  Sicily, 

built  by  the  people  of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  240  years  after,  Slrab.  6. 
It  retains  the  name  of  Termini,  derived  from 
that  of  Thermte,  which  it  received  from  the 

baths  in  its  vicinity. The  ancient  name  of 

the  Eurotas. 

Hippo  Zarytas,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
to  the  east  of  Utica,  and  north-west  of  another 
Hippo,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Re- 
gius. The  surname  of  Zarytas  referred  to  its 
situation  among  a  number  of  artificial  canals, 
excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  large  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  modern  name  of  Biserte  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benzert,  by  which  it  is  known  in  an- 
cient geography. II.  The  Hippo,  surnamed 

Regius,  belonged  to  Numidia,  and,  standing 
on  the  coast  towards  the  borders  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  occupied  the  site  on  which 
the  more  modern  Bona  was  built.  The  parti- 
cular appellation,  Regius,  denotes  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  that 
Hippo  was  a  principal  city,  and  perhaps  a  royal 
residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 

HiPPocENTAURi,  a  race  of  monsters  who  dwelt 
in  Thessaly.     Vid.  CentaAiri,  Part  III. 

HiPPocRENE.     Vid.  Aganippe  and  Helicon. 

HiPPONiuM,  a  town  of  Mas^na  Graecia,  be- 
longing to  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri,and  underwent  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  other  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  were  also 
too  frequently  subject.  In  the  time  of  Dionysius 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians,  by  whose 
oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced;  the  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  rebuilt  it,  from  enmity  to  the 
islanders,  by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  It 
was  again  greatly  harassed  by  Agathocles ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Brutii,  by  whose 
occupation  all  the  country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themselves  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Aborigines,  was  again  restored  to  the 
Italians,  Hipponium  became  a  part  of  their 
possessions.  Receiving  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  year  of  the  city  560,  it  changed  its  name 
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to  that  of  Vibo  Valentia,  and  rose  to  opulence 
and  celebrity.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Hipponium 
was  a  grove  and  meadow  of  singular  beauty; 
also  a  building  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  called  Amalthsea's  horn. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  women  of  the 
city  and  its  vicinity  assembled,  as  Strabo  af- 
firms, on  certain  festivals,  to  gather  flowers, 
and  twine  garlands  for  their  hair  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  who  had  herself,  as  it  was  said, 
frequented  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  wliom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected. 
Antiquaries  and  topographers  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  modern  town  of  Monte  Leone 
represents  the  ancient  Hipponium,  and  they  re- 
cognise its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
Bivona.'^     Cram. 

HippoMOLGi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  a,s  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses, 
Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  living.  De  aqua  et  aer.  44. — Dionys. 
Perieg. 

HipPONiATEs,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium, 
which  stood  upon  its  southern  shore.  It  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  Scyllacius  Sinus,  and 
between  these  two  bays  was  the  narrowest  part 
of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  northern  shore,  commu- 
nicated also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which  was 
sometimes  called  also  Terinceus  Sinus ;  in 
modern  geography  the  Golfo  di  Santa  JSto- 
femia- 

HippopoDEs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
horses'  feet.     Dionys.  Perieg. 

HiRA.     Vid.  Alexandria. 

HiRpn,  a  people  of  Hetruria,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mons  Soracte.  On  the  summit  of  this 
hill  the  Hirpii  were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo,  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacred  veneration,  and 
exonerated  from  all  the  burthensome  duties  of 
other  communities,  such  as  the  performance  of 
military  services,  &c, 

HiRPiNi,  a  people  of  Sanmium,  in  the  south- 
ern part.  They  are  generally  considered,  though 
confessedly  of  Samnitic  origin,  to  have  formed 
an  independent  division  of  that  race. 

HisPALis,  now  Seville,  an  ancient  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Hispania,  in  Baeturia,  on  the  lell 
bank  of  the  Baetis,  below  Italica,  and  between 
that  place  and  the  Libystinus  lacus.  It  was  a 
town  of  Punic  origin,  as  the  name  sufficiently 
denotes,  and  was  twice  colonized  from  Italy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  second  colony  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  Hispalis  assumed  the  name  of  Julia 
Romulea  or  Romulensis,  and  Avas  afterwards, 
though  with  its  former  name,  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  juridical  Conventus  upon  the 
subdivision  of  the  Farther  Spain.  The  fortunes 
of  this  city  were  more  remarkable  in  the  years 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  its  commerce,  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  lonsr  the  greatest 
source  oif  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  When 
wrested  from  the  Moors  bv  the  Spanish  monarch. 
Ferdinand  the  2d  of  Castile,  A.  D.  1248,  it 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  prince, 
and  formed  a  separate  realm  in  his  dominions ; 
so  that  to  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  was  added 
that  too  of  king  of  Seville.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
Seville  had  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself,  and,  as 
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an  independent  state,  had  resisted  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  arms. 

HisPANiA,  the  most  western  country  of  Eu- 
rope, lying  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  forms,  with  Pormgal,  a  pe- 
ninsula of  about  630  leagues  in  circumference. 
Various  names  were  assigned  to  this  country 
in  antiquity ;  the  Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia, 
and  knew  but  the  poriion  which  afterwards 
retained  that  name ;  the  Latins  called  it  Hespe- 
ria,  from  its  situation  towards  the  west ;  and 
the  name  of  Hispania,  which  outlasted  all,  has 
reached  the  present  day  in  that  of  Spain,  Es- 
pagne,  Spagna,  &c.  This  title  it  probably  re- 
ceived from  its  Carthaginian  inhabitants.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  between  the  Iberi 
and  the  Celtiberi,  from  whence  the  regions 
inhabited  by  those  people  were  designated  re- 
spectively Iberia  and  Celtiberia.  After  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  borders  of  Leon,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  mons,  together  with  that  range, 
were  taken  as  a  dividing  line,  and  formed  the 
separation  between  Hispania  Citerior  and  His- 
pania Ulterior.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  the  provinces  Tarraconensis, 
Bcetica,  and  Lusitania,  were  definitively  marked 
as  divisions  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Hispania 
is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  did  not 
always  connect  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the 
geography  of  Hispania  before  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
at  least,  before  the  introduction  of  "the  Roman 
armies  and  arms,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geographers,  and  perhaps  also  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure  to  the  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  distinctions  of  races  which  they 
found  on  succeeding  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain.  We  look,  therefore, 
on  the  Iberians  as  the  first  and  proper  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  on  the 
Celtiberi  as  a  mixture  of  the  Iberi  and  the 
Celts.  Of  the  former  we  might  treat  theore- 
tically at  some  length,  but  the  authority  of  his- 
tory is  wanting  to  give  them  place  in  a  work 
like  this.  For  the  early  settlements  of  the  Cel- 
tas  themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture ;  yet  some  authority,  founded  upon  facts, 
there  is  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  pe- 
riod, manner,  and  cause  of  their  passage  into 
the  possessions  of  the  people  of  Iberia.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  settled  point  that  the  Celtse  of 
Iberia  were  of  the  same  line  as  those  of  Gaul ; 
yet  the  best  authorities  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  Illyrians,  who,  passing 
into  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  only  so  far  connected  with  Gaul 
as  they  may  have  become,  in  passing  alons-  its 
sea-board  f?om  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  The 
period  of  the  Celtic  establishment  in  Gaul  may 
be,  with  some  degree  of  plausibilitv,  referred  to 
a  very  celebrated  era  of  antiquity;  to  that, 
nameiv,  in  which  Sesac  flourished  in  Egypt 
and  Charilaus  in  Lacedaemonia,  B.  C.  about 
860  years,  and  near  the  time  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  receiving  their 
first  historical  importJinee  in  the  rhapsodies  of 


Homer.  The  same  calculation  which  fixes  this 
epoch  in  the  accounts  of  the  Celtse,  supposes 
them  to  have  entered  from  Aquitaine  in  Gaul, 
not  long  after  their  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  to  have  migrated  slowly  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,   settling  first  the  regions  of 
Gallicia  and  Lusitania,  and  passing  at  a  later 
period  into  Baetica.     Firmly  established  in  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  thence  called  Celti- 
beri, by  the  time  that  the  PhcEnicians  arrived 
upon  the  southern  coast  the  Cellar  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country  Irom  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  irom  beyond 
the  Iberus  to  the  Herculeum  Fretum.      The 
adventurous  merchants  of  PhcEnicia  were  long 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  Hispania  which 
lay  nearest  to  their  continent,  beiore  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge  was  m.ade  known  to  the 
nations  which  might  have  emulated  them  in 
commercial  enterprise :  and  for  a  long  time  after 
it  became  notorious  that  they  had  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  but 
vaguely  conjectured  that  their  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  some  distant  region  in  the  re- 
motest west,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  limits 
of  the  world.    The  first  setilemenl  of  this  Asia- 
tic people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  little 
island  of  Erythia,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves,  building  their  first  great  city,  and 
founding   their    first  great  colony,   at  Gades, 
B.  C.  perhaps  about  1000.     This,  to  be  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Celts,    and  perhaps,  though  the  Phoenicians 
certainly  did  not  extend  themselves  over  the 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  former  people,  they 
may  have  effected  this  first  colonization.     It  is 
more   probable,  however,  that  the  account  of 
Veil.  Paterculus,  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principally  assumed,  may  be  erroneous.  The 
dominion  of  these  bold  navigators  and  indefati- 
gable traders  was  not  established  by  conquest  in 
any  part  of  Spain,  but  introducing  their  arts, 
and  in  some  measure  their  civilization,  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  influence  and  to  settle  colonies  without  mo- 
lestation through  the  greater  part  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Baetica.     While  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies  upon 
the  Spanish  coasts,  the  Carthaginians,  them- 
selves a  Tyrian  people  and  inheriting  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  their  fathers,  with  a  more  war- 
like character,  appeared  to  dispute  the  posse.<5- 
sion  of  this  rich  territory.     In  a  short  time  the 
Phoenicians  lost  their  principal  cities,  and  the 
Carthaginians  established  themselves  in  their 
stead,  not  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the  masters 
of  the  soil  which  they  occupied.     In  the  mean 
time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who  intro- 
duced, in  this  western  corner  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  character  of  more  eastern  coun- 
tries.    The  Rhodians,  Samians,  and  Phocaeans, 
founded  also  colonies  in  these  distant  regions, 
and  mingled  Avith  ihe  Iberian,  Celtic,  and  Pho?- 
nician,  the  character  and  language  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.      The  islanders  of  Zante   at   the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  Saguntum, 
and  the  Phocfeans  of  Marseilles  erected  the 
city  of  Ampurias,  the  Emporia?  of  the  Romans. 
These  cities,  beholding  with  jealousy  the  ad- 
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varices  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Ampuritans,  the  Romans  first  displayed  their 
ensigns  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  various 
incidents  of  the  war  that  followed  belong  to 
history,  and  we  have  here  only  to  observe,  that 
with  this  began  the  Roman  dominion  in  His- 
pania.  The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately submit  to  the  rule  of  the  friends  whose 
assistance  they  had  unadvisedly  sought ;  but 
the  Romans  did  not  the  less  proceed  to  divide 
the  whole  peninsula  into  the  Nearer  and.  the 
Farther  Spain,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
the  former  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  I'agus  and  the  Anas,  now 
the  Cruadiana  and  the  Batis,  along  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  to  the  MediterraueoM.  Under  their 
native  Lusitanian  leader  Viriatus,  the  inhabit- 
ants made  an  effort  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  destiny  of  Rome  prevailed,  and 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  this  unblemished 
patriot  were  exercised  in  vain.  The  magni- 
ficent attempt  of  Sertorius  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liberty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
far  distant  province,  was  frustrated  by  the 
treacher}'  of  one  of  his  officers ;  three  years  of 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  Pom.pey, 
were  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Roman 
legions,  whose  numbers  had  overwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitania;  and  Spain  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  libert5^  A  partial 
rising  in  the  north-west  was  easily  but  not 
cheaply  quelled  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  people  of  Hispania 
but  submission  and  a  hopeless  peace.  "  Under 
Augustus,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  part- 
ed, into  two,  Batica  and  Lusitania ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  citerior  assumed  the  name 
of  Tarracoiiejisis,  from  Tarraco,  its  metropolis. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  all  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius,  where  Lusitania  terminated; 
and  the  eastern,  almost  entire,  to  the  confines 
of  Baetica,  which,  deriving  this  name  from  the 
river  Baetis,  that  traversed  it  during  its  whole 
course,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  Anas,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusitania ;  whilst  this  last- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  to 
the  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Anas 
and.  Durius.  This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  proper!}^  belonging  to  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  Dioclesian  and 
Constantine,  v/hen  the  number  of  provinces 
was  multiplied  by  subdivisions,  that  the  Tarra- 
conois was  dismembered  into  two  new  pro- 
vinces; one  towards  the  limits  of  Baetica,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the 
city  of  Carthago  -^lora  communicated  the  name 
of  Carthasivensh ;  the  other  on  the  ocean  to 
the  north  of  Lusitania,  and  to  which  the  na- 
tion of  Callaici  or  CaUirci,  in  the  angle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  north-east,  has 
given  the  name  Callacia,  still  subsisting:  in  that 
of  Gallicia.  Independently  of  this  distinction 
of  provinces,  Spain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  divided  intojurisdiclions,  called  Con- 
ventus,  of  which  there  are  counted  fourteen; 
each  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  the  principal  city  of 
the  district.  We  proceed  now  to  a  particular 
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description  of  each  province."  {D'Anville.)  It 
is  probable  that  Baetica  was  among  the  earliest 
inhabited,  or  at  least  among  the  first  that  re- 
ceived a  foreign  colony.  The  principal  people 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  were  the  following: 
1st.  The  Turdetani,  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
and  so  extensivelj'  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, that  the  name  of  Turdetania  was  some- 
times applied  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Baetica. 
Near  to  these  in  Baetica,  and  also  in  Lusitania, 
were  the  Turduli,  confounded  often  with  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  The  southern 
coast  of  this  province,  the  earliest  that  bent  to 
the  fortune  of  Rome,  was  occupied  by  the 
Bastuli,  who,  from  their  surname  of  Paeni,  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  origin, 
and  later,  therefore,  in  the  peninsula  than  liie 
other  people  mentioned  above.  The  people 
who  after  the  dissemination  of  the  race  of  Celts 
throughout  the  countr)\  still  retained  the  name 
of  Celiici  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest, 
resided  near  the  Anas,  between  that  river  and 
the  Tagus,  on  the  coast.  In  Lusitania,  the 
people  from  whom  that  province  took  its  name, 
extended  from  the  Tagus,  also  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Durius,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Vettones,  on  the  borders  of  Tarraconensis. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cal- 
laici, a  people,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  people, 
remarkable  for  their  valour  and  unyielding  love 
of  liberty.  The  Artabri,  who  may  have  be- 
longed to  this  confederac)',  were,  however,  sep- 
arately, a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  terminating  in  the  promontory  Artabro, 
Co.pe  Fvnisterre.  Eastward  of  these,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Astures, 
in  the  modern  Astitrias ;  and  still  farther  ia 
the  same  direction,  and  within  the  same  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  were  the  Cantabri,  composed 
of  many  smaller  families,  and  all  partaking  of 
the  character  of  the  Celts,  who  first,  upon  their 
march  from  Gaul,  pursued  the  line  of  coast 
which  their  posterit}-  retained.  Eastward  of 
these  people,  and  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  Vascones,  who  at  a 
later  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  Gascony.  They  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.  in 
the  country  named  in  modern  times  Navarre. 
Still  father  east,  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  Illergeies,  the 
Ceretani,  the  Indigetes,  the  Ausetani.  the  Lale- 
tani,  the  Cosetani,  &c.  in  that  country,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  which  are  designated  Ca- 
talans. The  Bastitani,  Contestani,  Edetani, 
and  Oretani,  with  many  other  nations,  occupied 
the  rest  of  Tarraconensis  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Baetica.  Among  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Carpentani 
and  the  Celtiberi, masters,  accordingtoPolybius, 
of  300  flourishing  cities.  A  long  repose  suc- 
ceeded the  final  extension  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  the  territories  possessed  by  all  these 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarians, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  by  the  northern  warriors,  were  the  first 
interruption  of  the  long  tranquillity  enjoyed  by 
the  subdued  but  not  oppressed  peninsula.  The 
policy  of  the  emperors  used  the  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  one  barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
against  another ;  and  the  fierce  people  from  the 
'  borders  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  forests  of  northern 
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Germany,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius 
endeavoured  to  force  the  farthest  barriers  of  the 
provinces,  were  for  a  time  repelled  by  the  arms 
ol'  the  stipendiary  Goths,  who,  about  the  same 
lime,  partly  as  tributaries  and  partly  as  con- 
querors, had  established  themselves  in  Catalo- 
nia. About  the  year  419,  the  Gothic  leader 
having  died,  the  Vandals  rose  again,  and  pass- 
ing into  Spain,  affixed  their  name  in  that  of 
Vandalusia,  now  Andalusia,  to  that  part  of 
Baetica  which  lay  between  the  Marianus  and 
Orospeda  montes  and  the  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terrajiean.  The  wars  that  succeeded  were 
almost  without  intermission,  and  left  at  last  in 
possession  of  the  Goths  the  whole  of  Spain 
except  Galicia,  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Suevi,  together  with  the  part  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Minius  and  theDutrius,  Asturia 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tarraconensis  forming 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
of  Old  Castile.  Till  712  the  Goths  retained 
possession  of  this  country,  engrafting  on  the 
various  manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  the 
different  people  by  which  it  was  populated,  their 
ownpeculiarcharacteristicSjWhen  a  new  people, 
crossing  over  from  Africa,  put  an  end  to  their 
rule,  and  fixed  a  Moorish  monarchy  in  Spain. 
The  fall  of  this  empire,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Granada  by  the  Catholic  king  Fer- 
dinand, may  be  considered  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  manner 
in  which  the  cotmtry  was  first  colonized,  the 
numberless  changes  which  it  underwent,  affect- 
ing radically  the  character  of  its  various  popula- 
tions, have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  all  nation- 
al characteristics,  and  made  the  people  as  various 
as  the  climate  and  the  soil.  Galicia  and  the 
north  bear  yet  the  evidence  of  having  entertain- 
ed the  bold  and  hardy  children  of  the  wild  forests 
and  frozen  seas  of  Germany ;  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  covered  with  a 
population  that  yet  betrays  its  Moorish  origin. 
The  following  account  of  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  Spain  is  taken  from  D'Anville  :  "  On 
the  side  where  it  is  not  environed  by  the  sea,  it 
is  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it 
from  Gaul.  Iberus,  the  Ebro,  is  the  most  north- 
ern of  its  rivers.  Durius,  the  Duero,  (or,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Portuguese,  Douro,)  and  the 
Tagus,  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  the  middle 
of  this  continent,  shape  their  courses  almost  in 
a  parallel  direction  towards  the  west.  In  the 
southern  part  Anas,  or  Guadi-Ana  and  BcbHs, 
which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Maures  in 
Spain,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Guadi-al-Ki- 
bir,  or  the  Great  River,  run  more  obliquely  from 
the  east  toM-ards  the  south.  Sucro,  or  the  Xu- 
car,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Minius,  or  the  Minho  (which  should 
be  pronounced  Migno,)  having  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  northward  of  the  Durius,  may  also  be 
cited  here ;  omitting  at  present  the  mention  of 
other  rivers,  which  will  more  properly  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  particular  provinces."  Among 
the  mountains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  of 
Jdvhed.a  extends  its  name  to  a  long  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  Cantabrians 
towards  the  north,  continues  southward  to  that 
of  the  Celtiberians.  Orospeda  is  a  circle  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  Ba- 
lis: and  what  is  now  called  Sierra  Morena 
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derives  its  name  from  Marianus  mons,  between 
Castile  and  Andalusia.  This  continent  forms 
many  promontories,  of  whicii  three  are  suffi- 
ciently eminent  to  be  distinguished  here:  Cha- 
ridemmn  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  Cape  Ga- 
la ;  Sacrum,  and  Artabrum  or  Iserium,  on  the 
ocean  ;  the  first  of  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
SI.  Vincent,  and  the  other  that  of  FinisLerre. 
And  these  are  the  features  of  nature  most  pro- 
minent and  remarkable  in  this  country."  The 
precious  metals,  which,  in  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsula  so  abundant- 
ly produced,  have  long  disappeared ;  the  mines 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
thorit)'-  of  the  historian  remains  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  relations  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
prodigious  supplies  of  gold,  &c.  which  not  only 
the  Phcenicians,  but  in  much  later  days  the 
Romans,  drew  from  this  affluent  soil.  Yet 
concurrent  testimonies  prove,  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phcenicians,  so  abundant  was  the 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  they 
obtained  for  their  trifling  wares,  that  their 
ships  being  insufficient  for  its  transportation  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the 
form  of  anchors,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  convey  it  across  the  waters.  Bossi 
St.  Spagn. 

H1ST1.EA,  "  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Euboean  cities,  fotmded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
Athenian  colony,  in  the  district  of  Ellopia, 
which  once  communicated  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  Scymnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Artemisium. 
But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
skake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  this  power,  Histiaea 
probably  took  a  prominent  part,  if  Ave  may 
judge  from  the  severity  displayed  towards  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants  by  Pericles,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  possessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
they  had  evacuated.  Strabo,  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Histiaeans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia .  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  cf  a 
small  place  dependent  on  Histisea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Diy- 
mos  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Callas.  This 
city  no  longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time.  Its  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  coast  opposite  to 
the  cape  Volo  of  Thessaly."     Cram.  Or. 

HisTONiuM,  "  once  the  haunt  of  savage  pi- 
rates, who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their 
dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than 
civilized  beings.  This  town  is,  however,  after- 
wards enumerated  by  Frontinus  among  the 
colonies  of  Rome  ;  and  its  ruins,  which  are  still 
visible,  attest  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  splen- 
dour and  extent."  This  place  was  in  the  coun- 
tr}'  of  the  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinius.  It  is  now  called  Vasta  d'Ammf/ne. 
Cram.  If. 

HisTRiA,   that  part   of  Venefia   which   lay 
below  the  river  Formio  in  the  shape  of  a  penin- 
sula, between  the  waters  of  the   Tergesticus 
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Sinus,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Flanaticus  Sinus, 
or  rather  the  river  Arsia.  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Histria  formed  no  part  of  Itah-, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  nortli-east  by  the 
Formio  ;  but  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  of  his  Italian 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  Arsia,  of  course  included 
Histria  in  Italy.  The  Histrians  were  originally 
an  Illyrian  people,  and  like  the  other  Illyrians, 
probably  of  Thracian  origin.  Ancient  fable 
has  rendered  Histria  more  famous  than  it  would 
have  become  from  its  political  or  historical  im- 
portance ;  and  the  fiction  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  tragic  story  that  gave  name  to  the  Absyr- 
tides,  according  to  mj-thological  traditions,  has 
given  it  a  frequent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity. 

HoMOLE.  "  Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  :  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithce,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Pan. 

Ceu,  duo  nubigencB  quum  vertice  viontis  ab  alto 
Descendunt  Centauri,  Homoleii  Othrymque  ni- 

valem 
Linquentes  cursu,  rapido.  iEn.  7,  674. 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  were  apparently  the  Libe- 
thrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and 
Apollonius  describes  it  as  close  lo  the  sea." 
Cram. 

HoMOLOiDEs,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.     Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  252. 

HoMONADA,  now  Ermenak.  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  This  town  of 
Cilicia  Trachaeawas  situated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  almost  impregnable ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, like  all  the  other  people  of  those  regions. 
(  Vid.  Cilicia,)  being  greatly  addicted  to  a  pre- 
datory life,  were  enabled  in  these  fastnesses  to 
carry  on  in  the  surrounding  country  an  harass- 
ing war  of  depredation  with  the  greatest  secu- 
rity, 

H0REST.E,  a  Caledonian  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Esk.     D'AnviUe. 

HoRTA.  or  HoRTiNUM,  a  to^m  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  716. 

HoRTi,  I.  (Agripp.5:.)  Near  to  the  Pantheon 
were  the  gardens  and  baths  of  Agrippa.  be- 
queathed by  that  proprietary  to  the  people  o-f 
Rome.  In  these  gardens  was  the  collection  of 
water  upon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
himself  with  sea-fights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
part  of  this  piece  of  water  was  called  the  Eu- 
ripus. II.  C.ESARIS.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  Cffisar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy- 
er of  the  people's  rights  to  the  people  he  had 
destroyed,  were  situate  in  the  region  called 
Transtyberina. 

"  Moreover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walk.'! 
His  private  arbours  and  new  planted  orchards 
On  this  side  Tiher  ;  he  hath  left  them  you 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves" 
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III.  DoMTTiA.    The  gardens  of  Domitia, 

the  aunt  of  Nero,  were  also  in  this  region,  in 
the  Campus  Vaticanus.  Long  afterwards  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  there  a  mausoleum 
for  himself,  which,  the  principal  defence  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  has  gained  still  more  celebrity  as 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  last  resort  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  m  cases  of  sedition  and  attack, 
than  as  the  proud  structure  intended  to  enno- 
ble the  worthless  remains  of  a  vain  Roman 
emperor. IV.  Lami^b.  The  gardens  of  La- 
mia, in  which  were  deposited  the  last  remains 
of  Caligula,  adjoined  those  of  Maecenas  in  the 

region  called  Esquilina. V.  Julii  Martia- 

Lis.  These  retreats,  commemorated  by  the 
poet  Martial,  the  nephew  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore,  were 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  now  known  as 
the  Monte  Mario,  in  the  region  Transtyberina, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  the  Clivus  Cinnae. 

VI.  Neronis.     a  little   farther  from  the 

banks  of  the  river  were  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  here  the  imperial  executioner  stood  to  de- 
light in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  orders  on 
the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  ncAV  religion  of 
the  Galilaeans. VII.  Sallustii.  In  ihe  re- 
gion called  Alta  Semita,  near  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  the  circus  of  Flora,  were  the  famous 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  brief  remarks  of 
Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  on 
those  of  the  Romans  in  general,  will  serve  to 
give  some  notion  of  those  elegant  retreats  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or  sensualist. 
'"The  various  villas  that  encircle  modern  Rome 
form  one  of  its  characteristic  beauties,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  city,  which  seems  lo  have 
been  en/ironed  with  gardens,  and  almost  stud- 
ded with  groves  and  shady  retirements.  Thus 
Julius  Cassar  had  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  "the  Janiculum, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people: 
Maecenas  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  plea- 
sure-ground, a  considerable  parr,  of  the  Esqui- 
line  hill,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
burial-place  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  resort 
of  thieves  and  vagabonds ;  an  alteration  which 
Horace  mentions  with  complacency  in  his 
eighth  satire.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Horti 
Lucullani  and  Ser viliani,  mcidiexiWy  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  re- 
treat of  the  historian  Sallust,  adorned  with  so 
much  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  successive  emperors. 
This  garden  occupied  the  extremities  of  the 
Viminal  and  Pincian  hills,  and  enclosed  in  its 
precincts  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  circus.  The 
palace  vras  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night 
when  Alaric  entered  the  citv.  The  2:ardensof 
LucuUus  are  supposed  to  have  bordered  on 
those  of  Sallust.  and  with  several  other  deli- 
cious retreats,  which  covered  the  summit  and 
brow  of  the  Pincian  mount,  gave  it  its  ancient 
appellation  of  Collis  Hortuloruvi.  To  the  in- 
termingled graces  of  touni  and  country  that 
adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  alludes,  when, 
addressing  Fuscus  Aristius,  he  says 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  sylva  columnas — 
,  as  in  the  verse  immediately  following 
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LaudaUirque  domus  longos  qua  prospicit  agros. 
Hor.  Ep.  1,  10. 

he  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  views  which 
might  be  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  apartments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  wide  range  of  country." 

HosTiLiA,  a  town  on  the  Po.  Tacit.  Ann. 
2,  c.  40.— PZm.  21,  c.  12. 

HuNNi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hungary.  Of  all  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  the  Roman  empire,  there  are  none 
whose  immediate  origin  is  more  obscure,  or 
whose  early  progress  is  more  unsatisfactorily 
traced,  than  that  of  the  Huns.  Two  modes 
may  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their 
rise,  which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  diffe- 
rent results,  may  yet  perhaps  be  reconciled. 
The  former  of  these  observes  the  analogy,  in 
customs,  language,  habits,  and  traditions,  be- 
tween the  Hunni  and  other  northern  and  north- 
eastern tribes ;  the  latter  argues  from  the  re- 
ports, unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  that  clas- 
sic authors,  or  rather  authors  living  after  the 
classic  ages,  have  handed  down  to  us.  The 
argument  deduced  from  affinities  of  language 
join  the  population  of  Hungary  to  the  Finnish 
tribes  that  dwelt  about  the  Uralian  countries ; 
but  this  refers  rather  to  the  people  who  occu- 
pied the  countries  within  which  the  later  Huns, 
on  their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Huns  or  Magiars  themselves.  The  Huns 
of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  passage 
towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese wall  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  when  the  increase  of  the  impe- 
rial po-vver  on  the  south,  and  the  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnish  power  within  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  reduced  that  haughty  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  servitude  or  emigration.  While  sub- 
mission and  subjection  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  of  their  homes,  large 
numbers  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  the 
wide  regions,  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
that  lay  before  them.  One  body,  pushing  their 
march  towards  the  borders  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, possessed  themselves  of  the  provjnce  of 
Sogdiana;  while  another,  proceedin?  still  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temporary  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  country  named  from  them  Great  Hungarif. 
"The  Ouni,'"' says  Malte-B run,  "inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes.  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  who  rendered  themselves 
illustrious  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries :  they 
occupied  the  same  countries,  they  r\'exe  distin- 
guished by  the  same  names."  To  the  same  ef- 
fect writes  that  soundest  geographer,  D'An  ville, 
who  adds  that  they  were  also  still  masters  of 
their  seats  beside  the  Caspian  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  5th  century.  "  In  the  description," 
he  continues, "  that  we  have  of  the  person  of  At- 
tila,  we  recognize  the  features  of  the  Calmucks 
who  wander  over  the  immense  plains  of  Tarta- 
ry,  which  extend  from  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  frontier  of  China.    For  he  was  short 


of  stature,  with  high  shoulders,  broad  head,  lit- 
tle eyes,  flat  nose,  of  swarthy  tint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  Sabiri  was  a  particular  name 
to  those  Huns  established  at  the  foot  of  Cauca- 
sus." The  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  this  peo- 
ple was  the  beginning  of  new  contests,  in  which 
it  was  again  to  be  engaged  for  many  years,  but 
always  as  a  conqueror.  The  Alani  were  the 
first  subdued  by  them,  and  the  Hunnish  ranks 
were  swelled  by  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alani,  who  were  suffered  to  unite  with 
their  conquerors.  The  Gothic  empire  of  Her- 
nianric,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  power ;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  dying  hordes, 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only  than  them- 
selves, to  beg  protection  within  the  still  shelter- 
ing power  of  the  Roman  dominions.  {Vid.  Gotr- 
thi.)  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  for  it  is  evident  that, 
though  in  their  Finnish  relations  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  the  north,  in  their 
Asiatic  origin  they  belong  to  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Altai,  as  do  also  the  Turks,  whose  migra- 
tions are  only  of  a  later  date.  The  Huns  now 
spread  themselves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredations,  and  still  the 
terror  as  well  of  the  less  savage  barbarians  as 
of  the  empire,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern- 
ment. About  the  year  433  this  government 
was  established,  the  kingdom  of  Attila  was 
spread  over  Germany,  and  Scythia,  and  a  large 
division  of  the  eastern  empire  wasdetached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  added  to  the 
Hunnish  monarch's  throne,  Avhile  his  power  was 
felt,  if  his  authority  and  right  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  all  the  region  through 
which  the  earlier  Huns  had  passed  to  the  walls 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territory.  But  this  ex- 
tensive empire  lasted  only  while  its  foundei" 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to-  it ;  and 
the  revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  Gepidse  and 
the  Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hunnish  dominion.  The  remains  of  this  peo- 
ple, who  had  retreated  to  the  narrow  country  of 
the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  soon  after  overwhelm- 
ed by  new  comers  from  the  inexhaustible  north. 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber had  remained,  or  had  since  been  born,  of 
those  that  had  been  left  in  the  forests  of  Sar- 
matia, and  still  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians,  to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  west.  Meanwhile  new  revolutions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparing  new  enemies  for 
Europe ;  and  the  Avars,  another  horde  of  sava- 
ges, descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Huns, 
being  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, whohadnow  received  the  name  of  Turks, 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonians  the  possessions  of  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Sarmatia.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Lombards  and  Gepidas,  these  Avars  com- 
bined with  the  former,  and  on  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies  they  transferred  themselves  to 
the  milder  seats  which  had  thus  been  rendered 
destitute,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mcesia  and  Dacia,  in  the  modern  coun- 
tries of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transvlvania, 
and  Hungary,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube. 
When  Alboin,  the  Lombard  king,  evacuating: 
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Pannonia,  passed  to  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Italy,  the  Huns  or  Avars,  transporting  them- 
selves over  the  Danube,  effected  the  settlement 
of  the  province  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies 
and  friends.  Here,  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
they  remained  without  any  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  their  rule,  when,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  the  authority  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  revived  in  Charlemagne,  was  extended 
over  this  province  of  the  former  emperors.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  in  Europe,  the  later  in- 
cursions of  the  Hungarians  are  yet  to  be  traced 
and  elucidated.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first 
invaders  of  Europe  from  the  Tartar  countries 
at  any  time  forgot  their  distant  homes  and  Asia- 
tic origin,  and  the  borders  of  Persia  were  inha- 
bited by  a  race  which,  as  well  as  the  shepherds 
of  the  Volga,  acknowledged  an  affinity  with  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  We  have 
already  seen  a  later  branch  of  the  same  people, 
with  the  name  of  Turks,  pursuing  the  march 
of  their  brethren  from  the  confines  of  China, 
and  driving  before  them  the  weaker  but  uncon- 
querable Avars.  The  eastern  name  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  Magiars,  and  this 
also  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  that  people  by 
whom  the  last  barbarian  conquests  were  effect- 
ed in  Hungary,  and  who  still  form  apart,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  population  of  that  coun- 
try. The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
of  this  migration  and  incursion,  in  which  the 
scattered  bodies  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
from  all  parts  of  uncivilized  Europe,  united 
with  the  Magiars,  foi^ming  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
HungarJ^  "  We  learn  from  the  old  national 
songs  of  the  Magiars  that  three  countries  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia,  Dens  or  Denhi, 
Moger  or  Magar,  and  Bostard.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine ;  gold 
and  silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  precious  stones. 
Magog,  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Gog,  was  a 
grandson  of  Japheth,  and  the  first  king  of  Scy- 
thia. According  to  a  different  tradition,  Ma- 
gor  and  Hunor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
left  a  hundred  and  eight  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  many  tribes.  Ebhele  or  Attila  was 
sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Atiila. 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from 
Scythia  took  place  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or 
Almus,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  dream  ; 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.  A  re- 
dundant population  was  the  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations. Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
every  one  of  the  108  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber amounted  to  216,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of 
30,8.57,  warriors,  commanded  by  seven  princes 
or  dukes,  the  Hetott  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars. The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
still  preserved,  were  Almus,  Eleud,  Kundu, 
Ound,  Tosu,  Tuba,  and  T^iihntum.  The  Hun- 
garians passed  the  Wolga  near  the  town  of 
Tidhora,  and  marched  on  Sonsdal,  which  might 
have  been  the  same  as  Susat,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Attila's  empire.  They  removed  from 
that  place  and  settled  in  Lebedias,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebedian,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Varonez  ( Woronesch.)  They 
were  invited  from  their  new  territory  by  king 
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Arnolphus  of  Germany  to  combat  Sviatopolk, 
king  of  Great  Moravia.  Duke  Almus  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavonians  in  Kiovia  (Kiow,) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Hungary  by  the  Russian 
principality  of  Lodomiria  or  Wladimir.  Arpad, 
his  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  invaded  the  country  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
which  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ungh- 
Var  that  was  built  in  884.  But  according  to 
another  account  the  Hungarians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania in  862,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  889 
by  the  Patzinakites  or  Petchenegues.  These 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  do- 
minions of  Arpad.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
Hungarian  migrations  according  to  iheir  own 
traditions,  which  unfortunately  are  disregarded 
and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  persons  who 
could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  three 
regions,  Dentu,  Mager,  and  Bostard,  were  Teri- 
duch  or  Turf  cm.  Great  Hungary  or  the  comitry 
of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirs  or  Bushkurst,  the 
Pascatir  of  Rubruquis.  The  first  w^as  ruled 
by  kings  of  the  Unghs,  and  the  second  was  the 
earliest  known  country  of  the  Magiars.  It  fol- 
lows from  these  statements  that  the  Hunga- 
rians must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very 
extensive  country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that 
reason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  other  facts, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  se- 
ven tribes,  appear  to  corroborate  them.  When 
compared  with  the  statements  of  different  histo- 
rians, and  combined  Avith  our  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migrations  of 
the  Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by 
hordes  of  the  same  race,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  Hunni-Var,  cannot  be  thought  improba- 
ble or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  the  migration, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  known  ;  but  it  may 
be  maintained,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
early  exploits  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  were 
confounded  with  the  achievements  of  the  Ma- 
giars, that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
than  is  generally  believed.  The  passages  in 
Constantine  Porphyrogenetes  concerning  the 
respective  countries  of  the  Mazares,  Chazares, 
and  Russians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  very  obscure;  still,  according  to  the 
text,  and  exclusive  of  every  arbitrar}--  correc- 
tion, they  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Ma- 
giars inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Don  af- 
ter the  Ougres,  whom  the  Byzantines  confound- 
ed with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the  Hunni- 
Var.  As  Ave  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discus- 
sions to  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  briefly  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  limits  of  Hungary  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  altered.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Germany  and  Italy  were  final- 
Iv  checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  1st  at 
Merseburg  in  933,  and  of  Otho  the  1st  at  Augs- 
burg in  955.  The  Hungarians  were  then  a 
barbarous  people,  addicted  to  snperstiiion  and 
magic,  like  the  Finns;  eating  horse-flesh  at  their 
religious  feasts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The 
names  of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown." 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  oy 
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the  forts  of  Ungh-Var  and  Munkatsch ;  they 
invaded  all  the  low  countiy,  and  left  the  moun' 
tainous  districts  on  the  north  and  north-west  to 
the  Slovacks,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  Maravanian  monarchy.  They  advanced  on 
the  south-west  to  the  base  of  the  Styrian  and 
Croatian  mountains,  and  met  in  these  regions 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians.  The 
Hungarians  w"ere  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life, 
and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  the  large  plains  were  well  adapted.  The 
same  country  had  been  successively  subdued 
by  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns,  and 
Awares ;  but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabit- 
ed, probably  at  an  early  period,  the  mountains 
in  the  north-west  of  Transylvania,  or  the  basin 
of  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  the  year  1002,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
union  with  Hungary  Proper.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  century.  The  population  of 
the  whole  nation,  including  the  Cumanians  and 
Jazyges,  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  500,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania." 
Malte-Brun. 

Hyampeia,  one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
above  the  city  of  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
and  caused  the  mountain  to  receive  the  epithet 
of  Al'/co(^^)l/)Of.  Between  this  summit  and  that 
called  Naupleia  was  precipitated  the  fountain 
of  Castaly;  and  from  them  also  the  criminals 
convicted  of  sacrilege  were  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Phsedriades  was  given  to  these  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connexion.  Herodotus, 
8,  39.— Dio^or.  Sic.  16,  b'^'i.—Soph.  Ant.  1126. 

Hyampolis,  a  cit}^  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephi- 
sus,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.    Herodot.  8. 

Hyanthes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bceotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
sometimes  called  Hijanthius,  because  he  is  king 
of  Bceotia.     Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  147. 

Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  thyme 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in 
abundance.  It  is  famous  for  its  honey.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name 

in  the  island.  Magna. Another  Hybla,  south 

of  the  former,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  called  also  Megaris.  Pans.  5,  c.  23. — 
Strab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Cic.   Verr.  3,  c.  43,  1. 

5,  c.  25.— SiZ.  14,  V.  26.—Stat.   14,  v.  201. 

A  city  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

Hydaspes.  This  river,  celebrated  for  the 
passage  of  Alexander  before  engaging  with 
Porus,  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  a  variety 
of  names ;  nor  do  the  moderns  recognise  it  by 
fewer  designating  appellations.  Like  many 
other  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  this  ri- 
ver, a  principal  tributary  of  that  famous  stream, 
is  created  by  the  springs  of  the  vast  Himalah, 
and,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cashmire, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  great  tonnage 
from  the  capital  of  that  province  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Acesines,  with  which  it  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Indus  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
modern  name  is  Behut,  but  D'Anville  calls  it 
the  Shantrou. 

Hydra OTES,  a  river  of  India,  whose  course  is 
not  accurately  known,  according  to  the  jarring 


accounts  of  antiquity.  If  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Persian  Rcvee  or  Raid,  it  rose  like  the  Hy- 
daspes, in  the  Himalah  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  sources  of  that  river  and  of  the  Acesines, 
and  running  through  that  part  of  the  anciently 
ill-defined  India,  or  the  modern  Cashmire,  La- 
hore, and  Mooltar,  discharged  itself  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  junction  of  those  rivers  above 
their  confluence  with  the  great  river  which  ab- 
sorbed them  all.     Chaiissard. 

PIydruntum,  and  Hydrus,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  GO 
miles.  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwardsVarro,  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  abridge 
across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  favourably  si- 
tuated, Hydrus,  now  called  Otranto,  is  but  an 
insignificant  town,  scarce  containing  3000  in- 
habitants. Plin.  o,  c.  11.— Cic.  15,  Att.  21,  1. 
16,  ep.  5. — Lucan.  5,  v.  375. 

Hylas,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  This  river  was 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Hvlas.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Hyle,  a  town  of  Bosotia,  on  the  Hylice  Pa- 
lus,  Avhich  derived  its  name  from  that  of  tlie 
town.  This  little  spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  population,  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  tM-ice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stood  were  derived  from 
the  Copaic  lake  by  one  of  its  numerous  subter- 
ranean passages ;  and  on  their  banks,  extending 
perhaps  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  ruins 
of  Hyle  are  still  discernible. 

Hylias,  a  river  of  Magna  Grcecia.  "  The 
river  Hylias,  which  formed,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Thucydides,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Crotona, 
answers  according  to  Romanelli,  to  a  rivulet 
named  Calonato.  The  Greek  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Sicily,  having  landed 
at  Thurii,  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Hylias,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  from  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  progress  through  the  territory  of 
that  city." 

Hylice  Palus.     Vid.  Hyle. 

Hyllus,  a  river  of  L)^dia,  flowing  into  the 
Hermus.  It  is  called  also  Phryx  and  Phrygias. 
Liv.  37,  c.  2,Q.— Herodot.  1,  c.  180. 

Hymettus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  abput  two  miles 
from  Athens.  "  This  celebrated  mountain  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  names  of  Parnes,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Attica  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  was 
divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was 
H5'-mettus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros, 
or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The  former  is  now  Tre- 
lovouni,  the  latter,  Larnpro  voimi.  Hymettus 
was  especially  famous  for  its  fragrant" flowers 
and  excellent  honey.  It  produced  also  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mines.  He- 
rodotus affirms  that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Atti- 
ca, occupied  a  district  situated  under  mount  Hy- 
mettus :  from  this,  however,  they  were  expelled, 
in  consequence,  as  Hecateus  affirmed,  of  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these 
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strangers  in  the  culture  of  land.  Some  ruins, 
indicative  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  near 
the  monastery  of  Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Trelo  vou7ii,  have  been  thought  to  correspond 
with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi,  appa- 
rently called  Larissa.  On  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymetiius,  and 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluviusand  Apollo  Provi- 
dus.  '  Hymettus,'  says  Dodwell, '  rises  gently 
from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  to 
its  summit ;  its  eastern  and  western  sides  are 
abrupt  and  rocky;  its  outline,  as  seen  from 
Athens,  is  even  and  regular,  but  its  sides  are 
furrowed  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  its  base  is 
broken  into  many  small  insular  hills  of  a  conical 
shape.  When  viewed  from  Pentelikon,  where 
its  breadth  only  is  seen,  it  resembles  mount 
Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  rock  of  this  moun- 
tain is  in  general  composed  of  a  calcareous 
yellow  stone.  On  the  western  side,  near  the 
monastery  of  Kareas^  is  an  ancient  quarry  of 
grey  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses 
of  white  marble ;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  with 
strata  of  green  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Pentelic'  The  honey  of  mount  Hy- 
mettus is  still  in  great  estimation ;  the  best  is 
procured  at  the  monasteries  of  Sirgiani  and 
K.areas.  Dodwell  remarks  that  the  Athenians 
use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes,  and  conceive 
that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  healthy. 
The  modern  name  of  Hymettus  is  Trelo-vouni, 
or  the  Mad  mountain.  This  singular  appellation 
is  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  translated  from  the  Italian  Monte 
Matto,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  unmean- 
ing corruption  of  mons  Hymettus.  It  appears 
from  Horace's  account  to  have  been  once  cover- 
ed with  forests,  if  he  is  not  rather  alluding  to 
the  marble  blocks  cut  from  the  mountain. 

Non  trabes  HymetticB 
PremvM  recisas  ultima  columnas 
Africa.  Od.  II.  17,  3. 

It  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  has  a  sun-burnt  ap- 
pearance."    Cram. 

Hyp^epa,  or  Ipep.e,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmo- 
lusandthe  Caystrus.  Strab.  13. —  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  V.  152. 

Hypanis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  Herodot.  4,  c.  52, 
&c.—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  285. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
Ital.  14,  V.  231. 

Hypata,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
chius,  the  chief  city  of  the  (Eniones.  The  na- 
tional councils  of  the  ^Etolianswere  frequently 
held  in  this  place,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  that  people ;  and  the  ma- 
gic art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  geography  of  the  lower  empire,  this  place 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  Nese  Patrae,  and 
its  ruins  are  even  yet  discoverable  near  the 
present  Patragick.    ' Liv.  41,  c.  25. 

Hyperborei,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  Avho  were  said  to  live  to 
an  incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity.  The 
sun  was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but  once 
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a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  placed 
by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  word  signi- 
fies people  who  inhabit  beyond  the  wind  Boreas. 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreans 
made  offerings,  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  general,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  any  cold  climate.  Plin  4,  c. 
12,  1.  6,  c.  \1.—Meia,  3,  c.  b.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
240,  1.  3,  V.  169  and  2S\.— Herodot.  4,  c.  13, 
&c.— Czc.  A^.  D.  3,  c.  23, 1.  4,  c.  12. 

Hyperea,  and  Hyperia,  I.  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  ^rab. 
9. II.  Another  in  Messenia,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.    FLacc.  1,  V.  375. 

Hyphasis,  called  also  Hypanis,  according  to 
the  oriental  geographers  Beah  or  Biah,  a  river 
of  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaspes,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotis,  this  ri- 
ver rose  in  the  high  mountains  of  Asia,  between 
India  and  Scythia,  and,  after  flowing  through 
that  ill-explored  country  which  Alexander's 
conquests  only  reached,  it  fell  into  the  Acesines, 
or,  as  some  believed,  into  the  Indus  itself.  The 
modern  Lahore  is  watered  on  the  east  by  this 
river,  after  it  comes  from  Cashmire ;  and  its 
waters  on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  for- 
mer district,  taking  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
provincesof  M(9oZtew,  Beerkanair,  and  Daopotr  a. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  have  marked  the 
limit  of  the  conquests  of  the  mad  Macedonian. 
Hypsa,  now  Belici,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling 
into  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean near  Selinus.     Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Hyrcania,  I.  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  Sea,  on 
the  east  by  Margiana,  on  the  south  by  Parthia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Atropatia  or  Atropatene, 
the  northern  part  of  Media.  "  Divided  from 
Parthia  by  the  interposition  of  Coronus,  part 
of  the  main  body  of  mount  Taurus ;  the  way 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  by  the  scymitar  of  Mortis  Hali, 
their  second  Mahomet,  is  not  above  forty  yards 
in  breadth  in  the  broadest  parts  of  it ;  the  hills 
on  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  clouds ;  with 
small  strength  easily  defended  against  mighty 
armies.  It  took  the  name  of  Hyrcania  from 
Hyrcana,  a  large  and  spacious  forest  between  it 
and  Scythia :  sometimes  called  Caspia  also,  from 
the  Caspii,  a  chief  people  of  it;  of  whom  it  is 
reported,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
age  of  70  years,  they  used  to  shut  them  up  and 
starve  them,  as  being  then  no  longer  useful  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  both  these  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  is  by  Mercator  called  Di- 
argument,  by  some  late  travellers  Mezendram, 
and  by  some  others  Co7-cavi."  The  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  country  was  Hyrcania,  now  Jorjan 

or    CorcoM.      Heyl.    Cosm,. II.   A   town   of 

Lydia,  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  received  its 
name  from  a  bodv  of  Hyrcanians,  transported 
thither  under  the  kings  ol  Persia  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian.  Marmora  probably  occu- 
pies its  site.     D'Anville. 

Hyrcanum    mare,   a  large  sea,  called  also 
Caspian.     Vid.  Caspium  Mare. 
Hyreium,  or  Uria,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which 
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gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Urias.  Its  "  position 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained,  partly  from 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Messapia,  and  partly  from 
the  situation  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny,  to  the 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  not  agree- 
ing with  the  topography  of  Strabo.  Hence 
Ciuverius  and  Cellarius  were  led  to  imagine 
that  there  were  two  distinct  towns  named  Uria 
and  Hyrium  ;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  Garganus.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes,  and  Ptolemy  mention  only  Hyrium, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
originated  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
safely  place  the  Hyreium  of  Strabo  at  Rodi. 
CatuUiis  probably  alludes  to  this  tOAvn  in  his 
address  to  Venus."     Cram. 

Hyria,  I.  a  borough  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  lake,  river,  and  town,  of  the  same  name. 

II.  or  Uria,  a  town  in  the  northern  part 

of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  "  betw^een  Brindisi 
and  Tarento,  apparently  of  great  antiquity, 
since  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
some  Cretans,  who  formed  part  of  an  expedition 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos,  v/ho  perished  in 
Sicily,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Dgedalus. 
After  the  failure  of  this  second  enterprise,  the 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
wrecked  on  their  return  home  near  the  shores 
of  lapygia,  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Hyria,  together  with  other  colonies ;  and 
from  their  intermixing  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  these  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
lapygian  Messapians.  It  was  this  circumstance 
probably  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
lapygians  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle- 
ments, but  that  on  one  occasion,  they,  with  their 
allies,  the  people  of  Rhegium,  met  with  so  sig- 
nal an  overthrow,  that  their  loss  in  the  field  was 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced 
by  any  Grecian  city.  Strabo,  in  his  description 
of  lapygia,  does  not  fail  to  cite  this  passage  of 
Herodotus,  but  he  seems  undetermined  whether 
to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thyraei,  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  By 
the  first,  which  he  mentions  as  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  countr)',  he  seems  to  designate  Oria ; 
Veretum,  it  is  well  known,  being  situated  near 
the  sea,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  probable  the  word  Thyrsei  is  cor- 
rupt; for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it  Uria,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Tarentum.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  by  Appian,  and  by  Fron- 
tinus,  who  speaks  of  the  Urianus  ager;  and  it 
is  likewise  marked  in  the  Table  Itinerary." 
Cram. 

Hyrmine,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Elis, 
the  former  of  which  had  disappeared  in  Strabo's 
time,  while  the  latter  remained.  It  was  near 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  Chiarenza.     Cram. 

Hvsiffi,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  "  at  the  foot  of 
Cithaeron,  and  to  the  east  of  Plataea,  which  ap- 
pears at  one  time  to  have  been  included  within 
the  limits  of  Attica,  since  Herodotus  terms  it 
one  of  the  border  demi  belonging  to  that  pro- 
vince ;  elsewhere  he  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was 


assigned  to  the  Plataeans  bv  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  Athenians.  Stiabo  affirms  that  it 
was  founded  by  Nycteus,  lather  of  Antiope,  in 
tjjie  Parasopian  district.  Pausanias  expressly 
states  that  Hysiae  was  a  Baotian  town,  but  in 
his  time  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
sias  should  be  looked  for  near  the  village  of 
Platania,  said  to  be  one  mile  from  Plataea,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Gell."     Cravi. 


I. 


Ialysus,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysus, 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful 
painting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took 
Rhodes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  'd.—Plin.  35,  c.  6. 
— Cic.  2,  ad  Attic,  ep.  21. — Plut.  in  Dem. — 
jElian.  12,  c.  5. 

Janiculum,  and  Janicularius  mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by 
Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This 
hill,  which  W'as  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Subljcius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
thegrossness  of  the  air,  though  from  its  top  the 
eye  could  have  a  commanding  viewof  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and 
the  senators  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  Liv.  1,  c. 
33,  &c.—Dio.  41.— Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  246.— 
Virg.8,  V.  358.— Mart.  4,  ep.  64,  1.  7,  ep.  16. 

Iapydes,  or  Iapodes,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  part  of  the  Illyrian  coast  to  the  south  of 
Histria  which  intervened  between  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  territory  extended  from  Histria 
on  the  north,  along  the  shore  of  the  Flanaticus 
Sinus  and  the  Hadriatic  to  the  south,  a  distance 
of  1000  stadia  ;  although,  from  Virgil's  expres- 
sion, la.pfdis  arva  Timavi,  we  would  infer  that 
it  once  reached  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Ti- 
mavus.  The  Iapydes  were  reduced  by  Augus- 
tus.    Cram. — Strab.  7,  315. — Appian.  Illyr.  18. 

Iapyges.     Vid.  lapygia. 

Iapygia,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
boot,  to  which  Italy  "has  been  likened.  The 
lapygian  peninsula  was  washed  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  included  within  its  limits 
the  territories  of  the  Sallentines,  Calabrians, 
Tarentines,  and  Messapians.  The  Iapyges  un- 
questionably deserve  to  be  classed  among  the 
earliest  tribes  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  date  of  the  first  Gi'ecian  colony 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
language  of  this  people,  if  we  may  place  confi- 
dence in  an  old  inscription  found  near  Otranto, 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  Greek  and  Oscan. 
Herod.  7,  110.— Tkncyd.  1.  33.—Pausan.  10, 
10.— Lanzi,  t.  3,  p.  620.- Cram. 

Iapygium.  or  Salt.enttnum  promontorpum, 
the  promontory  in  which  the  lapygion  peninsu- 
la terminates  towards  the  south.  "  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this 
great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous  land- 
markto  mariners  bound  from  the  portsof  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  thev  always  availed  them- 
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selves.  The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  cir- 
cumnavigated the  Peloponnese,  are  represent- 
ed on  this  passage  as  usually  making  lor  Cor- 
cyra,  from  whence  they  steered  straight  across 
to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ha- 
ven here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels 
in  tempestuous  weather.  Slrabo  describes  this 
celebrated  point  of  land,  now  called  Capo  di 
Leuca,  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceraunian 
mountains,  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  cape  of  Lacinium,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentine  gulf;  the  distance  in 
both  cases  being  700  stadia."     Cram. 

Iapygqm  Tria  Promontoria,  three  capes  in 
the  Brutian  territory,  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  delle  Castella, 
Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo  della  Nave.     Cramer. 

Iasus,  an  island  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  now  Assem  Cala- 
si.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  lasius  Si- 
nus.   Plin.  5,  c.  2S.—Liv.  32,  c.  33,  1.  37,  c.  17. 

Iaxartes,  now  Dar-Syria^  a  river  of  Asia, 
confounded  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers the  Iaxartes  and  Oxus  both  emptied 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  was 
not  known  by  them  to  be  distinct  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  the 
former.     Malte-Brun. 

Jaziges,  "  a  Sarmatic  nation,  who  were  sur- 
named  Metanastse,  which  denotes  them  to  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats. 
"We  find  other  laziges  also  on  the  Palus  Mseo- 
tis.  Of  the  laziges  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutions  which  Hungary 
has  sustained,  they  are  still  known  in  the  envi- 
rons of  a  place  about  the  height  of  Buda,  whose 
name  of  laz-Berin  signifies  the  Fountain  of  the 
laziges."  D'Anville.— Tacit.  A.  12,  c.  29.— 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  191.— Pont.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9. 

Iberia,  a  country  situated  on  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  midway  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  On  the  v/est  it  was  separated  from 
Colchis  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  branch 
off  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
direction;  to  the  north  the  Caucasian  range 
formed  a  natural  barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Scythia  and  Sarma- 
tia;  on  the  east  Albania  intervened  between 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian ;  and  a  common  boun- 
dary marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  south, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucasian 
isthmus  is  at  present  occupied  by  innumerable 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  remnants  of 
thenumerous  migratingbodies  that  have  passed 
through  this  region  at  different  periods  in  their 
progress  towards  the  west,  or  perhaps  roving 
parties  from  the  country  north  of  Caucasus, 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  pas- 
sages of  that  range.  Of  the  native  races  the 
Georgians  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice, 
since  thev  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  wiihin  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  Iberia.  The  Georgians  mav  be 
divided  into,  1.  Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
2.  Imeritians.  3.  Gurians.  4.  Mingrelians. 
5.  Suanes.  Ancient  Iberia  answers  to  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Imeritians  and 
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Georgians,  properly  so  called.  Imeritia  is  de- 
rived from  Iberia  or  Iweria,  a  term  under  which 
the  native  writers  comprehend  the  four  king- 
doms of  Harttteli^  Imeritia^  Mingrelia,  and  Gu- 
ria ;  and  therefore  more  extensive  than  the  Ibe- 
ria of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The  Ime- 
ritians occupy  that  part  of  Iberia  which  was 
contiguous  to  Colchis.  They  join  the  Geor- 
gians on  the  norih-west,  and  speak  the  Geor- 
gian dialect.  "  The  indolence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants allows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  to  perish  in 
a  most  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that,  in 
old  times,  the  Rione  or  Phasis  had  600  bridges 
over  it ;  and  where  there  was  a  continual  trans- 
fer of  merchandise,  that  united  this  river  in  some 
measure  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  it  is  now  only  cross- 
ed in  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 
Georgia,  properly  so  called,  which  the  Russians 
call  Grusia  and  the  Persians  Gurgistan,  is 
south-east  of  Imeritia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  river  Cyrus,  which  wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Kur  or  Kor.  Hence  the  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  of  the  province  would 
be  Kurgia  or  Korgia.  The  Georgians,  or  ra- 
ther the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasus, 
speak  a  language  radically  different  from  all 
other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  great  many  historical  and 
poetical  works  were  composed.  They  imagine^ 
however,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  Armenians."  Malte- 
Brun.  "  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Medes 
or  Persians ;  nor  could  it  have  been  well  knoMTi 
in  the  west,  before  the  Roman  arms,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pompey,  penetrated  through  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  till  the  affairs  of  Armenia 
occasioned  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberia." 
D^Anville. — Pint,  in  Luc.  Acton,  &c. — Dio. 
36. — Flor.  3. — Flacc.  5,  v.  166. — Appian.  Parth. 

c. An  ancient  name  of  Spain,     Vid.  His- 

pania.  Ldtcan.  6,  v.  258. — Horat.  4,  od.  14, 
V.50. 

Iberus,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebro, 
which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Punic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  that  country.  It  takes  its  rise 
in  the  territories  of  the  Cantabri,  above  Julio- 
briga,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range 
of  mount  Idubeda,  while  its  base  is  represented 
by  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia  to  the  Pyrensean  promontory.  The 
coarse  of  the  river  divides  the  country  within 
these  limits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  335.— PZm.  3,  c.  3.  Horat.  4,  od. 

14,  V.  50. II.   A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cvrus. 
Strab.  3. 

Icaria,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
between  Ohio,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where  the 
body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  bv  the  waves,  and 
buried  by  Hercules.     Ptol.  5,  c.  2.—  Mda,  %  c.  7. 

—Strabo,  10&14. II.  A  demus  of  Athens, 

probably  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Icarius,  which 
was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  Athen?BUs,  tragedies,  or  ra- 
ther farces,  were  first  performed  in  the  time  of 
vintage.  Icaria  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  JEgeus. 
Cram.— Plin.  4,  l.—Steph.  Byz. 

IcARiuM    mare,  a  part  of  the   iEgean  Sea, 
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near  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.     Vid. 
Icarus. 

IcENi,  an  ancient  people  of  Britannia,  who 
occupied  that  part  of  the  island  which,  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  included  within  East 
Anglia^  answering  in  the  present  time  to  Suf- 
folk^ Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdon- 
shire. Ptolemy  gives  this  people  the  name  of 
Simeni,  and  Csesar  that  of  Cenimagni.  The 
Greek  translator  of  Caesar  uses  the  form  Ceni- 
mani,  from  which  Vossius  thinks  that  the  pro- 
per reading  is  Cenomani,  and  that  the  British 
nation  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name.  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  Venta  Icenorum,  now  Cas- 
ter, near  Nonvich  in  Norfolk.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  the  Iceni  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
but  Avere  defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement  by 
Ostorius  Scapula.  Afterwards  Prasutagus, 
their  king,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  made  the  emperor  Nero 
his  heir.  The  characteristic  selfishness  of  the 
Roman  provincial  ofiicers  exhibited  itself  with 
more  than  usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of 
Boadicea  and  her  daughters.  This  heroic  queen 
exacted  ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  Sue- 
tonis  Paulinus.     Camden. — Casar.  Lem.  ed. 

IcHNusA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot. 
Pans.  10,  c.  ll.—Ital.  12,  v.  358.—Plin.  8,  c.  7. 

IcHTHYOPHAGi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. — 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  Diod.  Z.—Strab.  2.  and  15. — Plin.  6,  c. 
23,  1.  15,  c.  7. 

IcoNiuM,  now  Konieh,  "the  metropolis  of 
Lycaonia  when  a  Roman  province  ;  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  consequence,  situated  advan- 
tageously in  the  mountains  for  defence  and  safe- 
ty, and  therefore  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  kings  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  such  time  as 
they  were  most  distressed  by  the  western  Chris- 
tians ;  who,  under  the  command  and  presence 
of  the  emperor  Conrade,  did  in  vain  besiege  it ; 
forced  to  depart  thence  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  honour.  Afterwards  made  the  seat 
royal  of  the  Aladine  kings,  the  former  race  be- 
ing extinguished  by  the  Tartars ;  and  finally, 
of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Caraman,  whose 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caram,a,nia, 
contained  all  the  south  parts  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Caria,  all 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and 
this  Lycaonia."     Heyl.  Cosm. 

Ida,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abundance  of 
its  waters  became  the  source  of  manv  rivers,  and 
particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  ^sepas, 
Granicus,  &c.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the 
shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  covered  with  green 
wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  from  which  reason  the  poets  say 
that  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Strab.  13.— Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Ho- 
mer. II.  14,   V.   283.— Firo^.   JEn.  3,  5,  &c.— 

Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  19.—Horat.  3,  od.  11. II. 

A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  the  island, 
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where  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated 
by  the  Corybantes,  who  on  that  account  were 
called  Idsei.     Strab.  10. 

Idalium,  a  town  of  the  island  Cyprus,  "  near 
a  mount  of  the  same  name,  so  called  by  acci- 
dent. For  Chalcenor,  the  founder  of  itj  being 
told  by  oracle  that  he  should  seat  himself  and 
build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising  sun: 
one  of  his  followers,  seeing  the  sun  begin  to 
rise,  cried  out  ice  a'Siop,  that  is  to  say,  'behold 
the  sun,'  which  omen  taken  by  Chalcenor,  he 
here  built  this  city.  But  whether  this  were  so 
or  not,  (as  for  my  part  I  build  not  much  upon 
it,)  certain  it  is  that  Venus  had  here  another 
temple,  neighboured  by  the  Idalian  groves,  so 
memorized  and  chanted  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Heyl.  Cosm. 

Idalus,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Idalimn.  Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  685. — Ca- 
tull.  37  and  62.— Propert.  %  el.  13. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.  '•'  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Phrixus. 
which,  according  to  Greek  fables,  was  antece- 
dent to  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
country."     D'Anville. — Strai>.  11. 

Idistavisus,  a  plain,  now  Hastenbach,  where 
Germanicus  defeated  Arminius,  near  Oldendorp 
on  the  Weser  in  Westphalia.     Tacit.  A.  2,  c.  16. 

Idubeda,  a  mountain  in  Spain,  which  branch- 
es ofi'  from  the  Cantabrian  range,  holds  a  south- 
easterly course  towards  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  where  stood  the  city  of  Sagun- 
tum,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Titria.  The 
Iberus,  which  rises  near  the  junction  of  the  Idu- 
beda and  the  Cantabrian  branch  ofXhePyreiiees, 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  ranges. 

Idumea,  or  the  Land  of  Edam,  was  a  country 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Arabia  Petrcea,  on  the  north  by  Judaea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  writers,  from  the  Idu- 
maei,  a  people  of  Arabia,  but  more  probably  from 
Edom,  or  Esau,  who,  having  left  Canaan  to  his 
brother  Jacob,  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  or  the 
land  of  Seir,  and  thence  expelled  the  Horit^.s, 
its  first  inhabitants.  "  The  country  toward  the 
sea-side  very  fat  and  fruitful ;  but  where  it  bend- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceedingmountainous  and 
barren.  Heretofore  it  afforded  balm,  not  now ; 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm-trees,  for 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  by  some  writers 
of  ancient  times ;  as  Arbusto  pahnarum  dives 
Idume,  in  the  poet  Lucan.  Sandy,  and  full  of 
vast  deserts,  for  which,  and  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  thought  unconquerable.  The  people 
anciently  rude  and  barbarous, and  in  love  M'ith 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  till 
conquered  by  them:  and  when  compelled  by 
Hyrcanus  to  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  at 
best  but  false  friends ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  did  them  more  mischief  than 
the  Romans.  At  this  time  subject  to  the  Turk, 
and  differ  not  much  in  life  and  custom  from  the 
wild  Arabians."     Heyl.  Cosm. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine,  besieged  and  fa- 
ken  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tus. Jericho  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Joshna,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  and  a  curse  pronounced  on  him 
who  should  relDuild  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  builder,  Hie!  of 
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Bethel  afterwards  restored  it.  Plin.  5,  c.  14. 
—St/rab. 

Jerne.    Vid.  Hibernia. 

Jerusalem.   Vid.  Hierosolyma. 

Igjlium,  now  Giglio,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Mela^  2, 
c.  l.—Cces.  B.  C.l,c.  34. 

Iguvium,  a  town  of  Uvibria,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  "  to  the  south  of  Tilernum,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Appenines.  It  is 
now  Eugiidbio,  or  more  commonly  Gid)io,  and 
"was  a  municipal  town  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  importance  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Caesar  when  he  invaded  Italy,  of  some  con- 
sequence. {Civ.  Bell.  1,  12.)  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  mons  Gyngynus  of  Strabo 
was  to  be  referred  to  Iguvium.  But  this  city 
has  acquired  greater  celebrity  in  modern  times 
from  the  discovery  of  some  interesting  monu- 
ments in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1440.  These 
consist  of  several  bronze  tables  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian, 
others  in  Latin,  characters.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  learned  dissertation  and 
comment  nearly  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance ;  but  it  was  not  till  Lanzi  had  made 
his  able  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy,  that  any  clear  notion 
could  be  formed  of  their  contents.  Bourguet, 
and  after  him,  Gori  and  Bardetti,  considered 
them  as  prayers  offered  up  by  the  Pelasgi  du- 
ring those  distresses  into  whith  they  are  said  to 
have  fallen  on  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita- 
ly. Buonarotti,  in  his  supplement  to  Dempster, 
thought  they  were  articles  of  treat}-  agreed  upon 
by  some  of  the  confederate  states  of  Unibria  ; 
while  Maffej  and  Passeri  conceived  them  to  be 
statutes,  or  private  acts  of  donations.  But  Lan- 
zi has  satisfactorily  proved,  I  think,  that  they 
relate  entirely  to  the  sacrificial  and  augural  rites 
of  certain  Umbrian  communities.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  which  thus  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  a  district 
otherwise  very  little  known.  They  are  Claver- 
nia,  Curiatis,  Pieratis,  Talenatis,  Museiatis, 
Juviscana,  Casilatis,  Pera^natiia.  The  first  of 
these  answers  to  Chiasenia.,  a  village  near  Gii- 
bio.  The  second  refers  to  the  Curiati  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Museia^  Casilatis  to  Casilo,  both 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  GvJ)io.  Juviscana 
relates  probably  to  that  town.  The  Tarsinates 
Tuscom  and  Tarsinates  Trifor  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  different  tribes  formed  a  eonfederacv;  a 
fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  talks  of 
the  Iguvinates  as  having  made  a  league,  and 
mentions  them  as  being  allied  to  the  Romans. 
It  appears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Alban  mount.  The  priests  are 
called  Frates  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  de- 
scribed indicate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation  ; 
since  in  one  of  the  Tables  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  a  hecatomb.  The  tem- 
ple here  alluded  to  is  marked  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Penninus. 
We  know  that  it  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  being  consulted  by  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Claudian. 
D'Anville  tells  us  that  some  vestiges  of  this 
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ancient  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen  on  Morde 
Sant'  Ubaldo.  The  Eugubian  Tables  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  philologist,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  language,  and  may  enable 
us  to  connect  it  with  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy.  According  to  Lanzi, 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  written 
is  full  of  archaisms  and  ^Eolic  forms,  and  bears 
great  aftinity  lo  the  Etruscan  dialect."     Cram. 

Ilb.\.      Vid.  uEthalia. 

Ilercaones,  and  Ilercaonenses,  a  people 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Iberus,  between  the  Edetani  and  Tarraco.  Pto- 
lemy calls  them  Ilercaoiies,  LivT  Ilercaonenses^ 
and  Caesar  Illurgavonenses  or  illergavonenscs, 
which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  the  first  syl- 
lable, have  converted  into  Lurgavoiieuses.  Pto- 
lemy assigns  to  them  the  city  of  Dertosa; 
and  an  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius  seems 
to  confirm  Ptolemy's  account^  although  it  is 
true  that  different  interpretations  have  been 
given  to  this  inscription,  which  is  as  follows; 
M.  H.  I.  Illergavonia  Dertosa,  that  is,  Mu- 
nicipium,  Hibera,  Julia,  Illergavonia,  Dertosa. 
Vaillant  reads  Illergavonia  Dertosanorum,  and 
supposes  that,  besides  Dertosa,  there  was  a 
city  named  Illergavonia,  which  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Derlosa.  This  supposition,  however, 
is  not  justified  by  fact.  Dertosa  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  possessing  an  adjacent  territory, 
and  Ptolemy  expressly  declares  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Ilercaones.  Consequently  it  seems  more 
consistent  to  make  Illergavonia  a  gentilitious 
adjective,  and  to  consider  Illergavonia  Dertosa 
as  equivalent  to  Dertosa  Illergavoiiensiuvi.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Dortosa  is  known 
to  have  been  a  colony  ;  but  M.  may  represent 
Magna ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  Dertosa  was 
at  first  a  Mimicipium,  and  that  when  it  received 
a  colony  it  was  indifferently  styled  Colonia  and 
Miuiicipium.  The  H.  m  the  inscription  refers 
to  its  situation  on  the  Iherus,  and  the  I.  to  its 
having  received  a  colonv  from  Julius  Caesar. 
Cces.  B.  C.  1,  60,  Lem.  ed.—Liv.  22,  21. 

Ilerda,  now  Lerida,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  Ilergetcs,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  river  Sicoris  in  CoAalonia. 
Liv.  21,  c.  23,  1.  22,  c.  21.— lyttcan,  4,  v.  13. 

Tlergetes,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Sico- 
ris, Legre,  separated  them  from  the  Lacetani. 

Ilion.     Vid.  Iliuvi. 

Ilissus.  "  The  Ilissus,  from  which  Athens 
was  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  rising  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
losing  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in 
the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  passage  in 
which  Plato  alludes  to  it  in  the  Pha?drus,  from 
which  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  perennial 
stream  ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  d.-y, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighbourinsf  sfarden'^,  or  to  supply  the  artificial 
fountains  of  Athens."     Cram. 

Ilium,  or  Ilion.     Vid.   Troja. 

Tllice,  a  toAvn  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  with  a  harbour  and  bay.  Sinus 
and  Partus  lllicitanus,  now  Alicant.  Phn.  3, 
0.3, 
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Illiturgis,  Iliturgis,  or  Ilirgia,  a  city  of 
Spain,  near  the  modem  Andujar  on  the  river 
Bcetis,  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  having  revolted 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  23,  c.  9,  1.  24,  c. 
41,  1.  26,  e.  17. 

Illyricum,  Illyris,  and  Illyria.  "  The 
name  of  Illyrians  appears  to  have  been  common 
to  the  numerous  tribes  which  were  anciently  in 
possession  of  the  countries  situated  to  tlie  west 
of  Macedo7iia,  and  which  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  confines  of  Istria 
and  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Epin/s.  Still  further 
north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  valleys  of  the  Save  and  Dravc. 
which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction  of 
those  streams  with  the  Danube.  This  large 
tract  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
constituted  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  Antiquity  has  throM-n  but  little  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians ;  nor  are  we  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  was  composed.  It  appears  evident 
that  they  were  a  totally  different  race  from  the 
Celts,  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in 
this  place,  that  the  Illyrians  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  contributed  to  the  early  population  of  Italy. 
The  Liburni,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this  nation,  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Ita- 
lian shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. It  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
Veneti,  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
were  Illyrians.  But,  though  so  widely  dispers- 
ed, this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in  his- 
tory until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  some  acts  of  piracy  committed 
on  their  traders.  Previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  Illyrians  as  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas  in  con- 
junction with  Brasidas  against  the  Lyncesta, 
which  failed  principally  from  the  support  afford- 
ed to  the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  Illyrian 
troops.  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom 
their  warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable 
neighbours.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
whilst  under  the  government  of  Bardylis,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  renowned 
chief,  though  we  are  not  precisely  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  nor  over  what 
tribes  he  presided.  Philip  at  length  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  this  king,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  and  thus  a  decided  check  was 
given  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Illyrians.  Alex- 
ander was  likewise  successful  in  a  war  waged 
against  Clytus  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
cias  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The  Illyrians,  how- 
ever, still  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
till  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of 
nations  by  the  Anctorious  arms  of  the  Romans. 
The  conquest  of  Illyria  led  the  way  to  the  first 
interference  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece; 
and  Polybius,  from  that  circumstance,  has  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  account  of  the 
events  which  then  took  place.  He  informs  us, 
that  about  this  period,  520  U.  C.  the  Illyrians 
on  the  coast  had  become  formidable,  from  their 
maritime  power  and  the  extent  of  their  expe- 


ditions and  depredations.  They  were  goven\ed 
by  Agron,  son  of  Pleuratus,  whose  forces  had 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  ^tolitcns 
Epirots,  and  Achaans.  On  his  death  the  emp.re 
devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
an  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanc- 
tioned, and  even  encouraged,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  her  subjects.  Among  those 
who  suffered  from  these  lawless  pirates  were 
som.e  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose  account  satis- 
faction was  demanded  by  the  Roman  senate. 
So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concession, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  by 
causing  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  senate  was  not  slow  in  aveng- 
ing these  injuries;  a  powerful  armament  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  two  consuls, 
who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  fortresses 
held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  haughty 
queen  to  sue  for  peace.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  Illyrians,  under  their  king  Gentius,  were 
again  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  unresisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Gentius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with 
him ;  his  territory  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
prsetor  Anicius,  and  in  thirty  days  it  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Roman  array.  Illyria  then  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis- 
tricts of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia." 
Cram. 

Ilva.     Vid.  ^tholia. 

Iluro,  now  Oleron,  a  town  of  Gascony  iii 
France. 

Ilyrgts,  a  town   of  Hispania  Beetica,  now 
Mora.     Polyb. 

Imaus,  a  large  mountain  of  Scylkia,  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scythia, 
which  is  generally  called  Intra  Irtiaum  and  Ex- 
tra Imaum.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
The  Imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  part 
which  divided  Scythia  into  two  parts.  In  a 
part  of  its  course  it  answered  to  the  Himalak 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  by  a  cele- 
brated geographer  as  follows :  "  That  paVt  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.^nown  among  the  Afghans 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  the  east 
of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height,  and  assumes 
a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from 
that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
sublimest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old 
continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long  range 
of  summits,  covered  wiih  perpetual  snow,  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration. 
All  the  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hevi,  signifying 
snow.  Hence  have  arisen  the  names  Imaus 
and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hi- 
malak, Himadri,  Himochal,  and  Himalaya,  of 
the  moderns.  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings 
to  mind  the  Hemus  of  Thrace,  the  Hymctfus 
of  Attica,  the  Mons  Imaus  of  Italy,  and  the 
different  mountains  called  Himm£l  in  Saxonij, 
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Jutland,  and  other  countries.  The  river  Indus 
passed  through  a  series  of  narrow  defiles  in 
lat.  55°,  which  scarcely  offer  any  interruption 
to  the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  of  the 
mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the  north-east 
point  of  the  valley  of  Cashnure ;  from  this  point, 
its  direction  is  to  the  south-east,  extending 
along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run 
across  the  Punjab  to  fall  into  the  Indus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Satledge,  which,  like  the 
Indus  itself,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range, 
and  takes  its  passage  across  its  breadth.  Pur- 
suing the  same  direction,  the  HimaloJi  moun- 
tains cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  numerous  tributary  rivers.  Farther 
east  they  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  several  rivers 
as  the  Gunduk,  the  Arum,  the  Teesta,  the  Cost, 
and  the  Brahmapootra.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
the  height  of  the  Himalah  mountains  on  the 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In  1802 
Col.  Crawford  made  some  measurements,  which 
gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains 
than  had  been  ever  before  suspected  ;  and  Col. 
Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  of  Rohilcund,  made 
a  series  of  observations,  which  gave  a  height 
of  2-2,000  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  measure- 
ments on  the  peak  of  Jamunav atari,  which  gave 
upwards  of  25,000  feet.  The  same  officer,  in 
a  subsequent  journey,  confirms  his  former  ob- 
servations. The  line  of  perpetual  snow  does 
not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, and  yielded  excellent  crops  of  Ooa  or  moun- 
tain wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himalah.  At  Kedar-noAh  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  12,000  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  peaks 
which  have  been  ascertained ;  Dhawalagivri,  or 
the  White  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Gunduk  river,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  26,862 ; 
Jamootri,  25,.500;  Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Cat- 
mandoo,  24,768.  Through  this  stupendous 
chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them 
laborious  to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which,  in 
its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sut- 
ledge." Malie-Brun. — Plin.  6,  c.  17. — StraJ).  1. 
Imbarus,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia. 
Imbrasus,  or  Parthenius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Imbrasia.  Pans.  7,  c.  4. 
Imbros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  ^gean 
sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
Imbros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persi/i,  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of 
Pergamus.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  divinities  particularly  wor- 
shipped there  were  Ceres  and  Mercurv.  77m- 
cyd.  S.—Plin.  4,  c.  l2.—Ho7ner.  11.  Vi.—Strab. 
2.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—  Ovid.  Trist.  10,  v.  18. 

Inachia.  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  river  Inachus. 

Inachds,  I.  "The   river  Inachus  flowed  at 

the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  and  emptied 

itself  into  the  bay  of  Nanplia.     Its  real  source 

gras  in  mount  L/yrceius,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
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cadia  -,  but  the  poets,  who  delighted  in  fiction, 
imagined  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  of 
Amphilochia,  which,  after  mingling  with  the 
AcMous,  passed  under  ground,  and  re-appeared 
in  Argolis.  Pausanias  states  that  the  Inachus 
derived  its  source  from  mount  Artemisimn. 
Dodwell  says,  '  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  a 
short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Argos.  It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  af- 
ter hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surroimding  moimtains.'  It  rises  about  ten 
miles  from  Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in 
the  way  to  Tripoli  in  Arcadia.  In  the  winter 
it  sometimes  descends  from  the  mountains  in  a 
rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  town.     It  is  now  called  Xeria,  which 

means  dry:''     Cram. II.  Another  river  in 

the  Amphilocian  district  of  Acarnania.  Cra- 
mer gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  There 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence. 
It  is  from  Strabo  more  especially  that  we  collect 
this  information.  Speaking  of  the  sub-marine 
passage  of  the  Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junc- 
tions with  the  waters  of  Arethusa,  he  says  a 
similar  fable  was  related  of  the  Inachus,  which, 
flowing  from  mount  Lacmon  in  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  united  its  waters  with  the  Achelous, 
and  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Ar- 
gos in  Peloponnesus.  Such  was  the  account  of 
Sophocles.  Strabo,  however,  regards  this  as 
an  ""invention  of  the  poets,  and  sa5^s  that  Heca- 
taeus  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  an- 
cient geographical  writer  the  former  stream 
flowed  from  mount  Lacrnus  ;  whence  also  the 
^Eas,  or  Aous,  derived  its  source,  and  fell  into 
the  Achelous,  having,  like  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  received  its  appellation  from  Amphilo- 
chus.  This  account  is  sufficiently  intelligible : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
tseus  with  the  modern  river  which  corresponds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modern  maps 
for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Ache- 
lous in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Amphilochi. 
Now  this  description  answers  precisely  to  that 
of  a  river  which  is  commonly  looked  upon  as 
the  Achelous  itself,  but  which  we  are  persuaded 
is  in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well 
with  the  account  given  bv  Hecatceus ;  and  it 
.should  be  observed,  that  Thucydides  places  the 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  Pindus 
which  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain.  Modern 
maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  river  coming  from 
this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Inachus, 
which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achelous.  But 
in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose 
report  of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of 
Amphilochia,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  This 
was  the  statement  made  by  Ephorus;  and  it 
has  led  some  modern  geographers  and  critics, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory 
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accounts,  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  stream 
which,  branching  off  from  the  Achelous,  fell 
into  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Argos  ;  which  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville ; 
but  modern  travellers  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
such  river  near  the  ruins  of  Argos,  and  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  should  there 
separate  from  the  Achelous^  on  account  of  the 
Ainphilochian  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  gulf  of  Arta.  Man- 
nert  considers  the  small  riv^er  Krikeli  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Inachus;  but  this  is  a 
mere  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains above  the  gulf,  and  can  have  no  connex- 
ion with  mount  Lacmus  or  the  Achelous.  All 
ancient  authorities  agree  in  deriving  the  Ina- 
chus from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  Aristotle  said 
that  the  Inachus  and  Achelous  both  flowed 
from  that  ridge  of  mountains.  So  persuaded 
am  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatagus,  that  the 
Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 

words  'iva'^ov  6f,,  Tov  Slol  Tr]i  vcopaf  peovra  TTorajxdv 

eis  Tdv  Ko'XTvav^  in  the  passage  which  Strabo  cites 

from  EphorUS,  into  'ivax^v  6i,  tov  ha  rrH  %wj9af 
peovra  troTandv  tii  tov  'Ap^^Awji'."      CrCLTTl, 

Inarime.     Vid,.  JEnaria. 

Inarus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bac- 
chus was  the  first  who  conquered  it.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  the  valour  of  Porus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warrior  was  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  engage 
another.  Semiramis  also  extended  her  empire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally 
dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Tra- 
jan, (fee.  India  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem^  an  India  in- 
tra Gangem,  and  an  India  propria  ;  but  these 
divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  gave 
the  name  of  Indians  to  the  iEthiopian  nations. 
"  In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
permanentlv  maintain  their  ground  amidst  the 
fall  of  many  successive  empires.  Under  the 
classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  the  moderns,  have  comprised  three 
great  regions  of  southern  Asia.  The  first  is 
that  which  is  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges. 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  present  IndostoAi, 
in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbnddah  begins  thot 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  by  the  Indians  the  Deccan,  or  '  cum- 
try  of  the  south. '  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Maldives,  though  separated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  form  natural  appendages.  The 
other  peninsular  projection,  which  comprehends 
the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin, 
Cochin-China^  Cambodia^  Laos,  Siam,  and  Ma- 


lacca, has  at  present  no  general  name  in  uni- 
versal use.    Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominat- 
ed 'the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.'     Seve- 
ral geographers  have  called  it '  external  India.' 
It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names 
of  Djaviboo-Dwyp,  or  the  '  peninsula  of  the  tree 
of  life,'  has  been  applied  :  also  that  of  Medhiami 
or  Media-bhumi,   '  the   middle  dwelling,'  and 
BharaLkand,   or  ihe   '  kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty.'     The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indigenous 
languages.     But  from  the  river  which  waters 
its  western  boundary  having  the  name  of  Sind 
or  Hind,  which,  like  the  name  Nyl-Ab,  is  de- 
rived from  its  blue  colour,  the  adjoining  country 
received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Hin- 
doos.    From  the  Persian  language  these  names 
passed  into  the  Syrian,  Chaldee.  and  Hebrew: 
they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes 
exclusively  the  countries  on   the  river  Sind. 
The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Maho- 
metan era  have  admitted  a  distinction  between 
the  name  Sindh,  taken  in  the  acceptation  now 
mentioned,  and  Hind,  which  they  apply  to  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.     This  appli- 
cation of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to  the  national 
geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation 
of  Gentoos,   which   the  English  apply  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  Portuguese 
term    Gentios,   signifying  Gentiles  or  Pagans. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north, 
are  the  Hhnalah   mountains,  (the  Iviaus  and 
Eovidus  of  the  ancients,)  which  separate  Ben- 
gal, Oude,  Delhi  Lahore,  and  Cashviere  from 
Thibet.     On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range, 
a  stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country 
intervenes  between   Thibet  and  the  respective 
countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Indostan.     On  the  east 
the  river  Brahmapootra  seems  to  be  the  natural 
boundary.     On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean.     On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  its  proper 
limit,  although  the  oriental  geographers,  finding 
that  many   Indians  live  in  Baloochistan  and 
Mehran,  often  include  these  countries  in  their 
Sinde  or  Sindistan.     The  former  is  that  which 
we  shall  adopt,  and   which  seems  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.     "We  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  exact  data  for  determining  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  all  India.     The   Indian,  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  authors,  differ  considerably 
in  their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circuni- 
stance  which  partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lineal  road  measures,  especially  the  coss 
or  mile,  Avhich  is  subject  to  great  variations  in 
the  different  provinces.     The  European  travel- 
lers are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.    Tie- 
fenthaler  rates  the  M'hole  superficial  extent  of 
India   at  l.'3-3,'2.50    square    geographical  miles, 
although  he  supposes  the  peninsula  to  be  of 
equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent.     Pen- 
nant issfujlty  of  the  same  error:  but  bethinks 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as 
geographers  have  believed,  and   he  rales  the 
whole  surface  of  that  countrv  at  nearly  173,800 
square  French  leagues.     Major  Rennel  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  Indostan  Proper 
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is  equal  to  France^  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hiiip- 
gary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands : 
and  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Deccan  to  that 
of  the  British  isles,  Spain,  and  European  Tur- 
key, united,  which  would  amount  to  120,000 
square  leagues  ;  66,780  for  upper  Indostan,  and 
53,076  for  the  Deccan.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  it 
1,280,000  British  square  miles.  All  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,  and  the  mass  of  elevated 
land  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo 
mythology  by  the  names,  Meroo,  Soomeroo,  and 
Kailassam ;  names  so  renowned  in  the  east, 
that  their  fame  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian 
Olympus,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of 
men.  These  mountains  and  elevated  plains, 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quantity 
of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fables  concerning  pismires  which 
industriously  amassed  stores  of  this  precious 
metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it  bubbled  up. 
These  golden  mountains  of  the  fndians  bear 
an  equivalent  name  among  the  Mongols  and 
the  Chinese."  Malte-Brun.—Diod.  1. — Strab. 
I,  &LC.—Mela,  3,  c.  l.—Plin.  5,  c.  28.— Curt. 
8,  c.  10.— Justhi.  1,  c.  2,  1.  13,  c.  7. 

Indus.  "  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our  information 
extends  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period. 
The  commencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalah 
mountains,  about  lat.  31°  30  N.  and  long.  80° 
30'  E.  not  far  from  the  town  of  Gortop  in  the 
Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of 
China,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Ra- 
vjanshead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Sutledge. 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direction,  then  assuming  a  south- 
west course,  comes  to  Drass,  a  town  of  Little 
IViibet ;  here  it  is  seventy  yards  broad,  and  ex- 
cessively rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large 
branch,  called  the  Ladak  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  Ladak.  It  is  only  below  Drass  that 
its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the  difficult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Drass, 
the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above 
200  miles,  through  a  rude  and  mountainous 
country  to  Midlai,  where  it  receives  the  Abas- 
seen,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosh 
range,  passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower 
parallel  ranges,  to  Torbaila,  where  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Chuch,  spreading  and  forming  innu- 
merable islands.  About  forty  miles  lower  down , 
it  receives  the  Caiibvl  river  from  the  west,  and 
soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
like  a  stormv  sea.  When  its  volume  is  increas- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a 
great  distance.  Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  There  are  two  black  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  Jellalia  and  Ke- 
Ttialia,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants 
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as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sons  of 
Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  found- 
er of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in- 
to the  river  by  Akhoond,  the  oppenent  of  their 
father.  At  the  town  of  Attock,  the  river,  after 
having  been  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  be- 
comes contracted  to  260  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.  When  its  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven 
feet  high.  At  Neelab,  fifteen  miles  heXo^w  Attock, 
it  becomes  still  narrower.  From  this  it  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Calabag,  passes  through  the 
salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the  ocean, 
withou.t  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from 
hills.  It  expands  into  various  channels,  which 
separate  and  meet  again.  Below  Attock  it  re- 
ceives the  Toe  and  other  brooks  from  the  west. 
At  Kaggaioala,  the  Koorum,  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  Soliman  moun- 
tains, falls  into  it.  The  only  one  to  the  south 
of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  Arvl, 
which  supplies  very  little  water,  being  mostly 
drawn  off  for  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Damaun. 
At  Kaheree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  is 
1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  being 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  some  branches 
from  it.  At  Mittenda  it  receives  the  Punjnud, 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  large  tributaries. 
This  immense  stream  previously  flows  parallel 
to  the  Indus  for  seventy  miles ;  at  Ooch,  which 
is  fifty  miles  up,  the  distance  across,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Punjnud,  is  not  more  more  than  ten 
miles.  In  July  and  August,  this  whole  space 
is  completely  flooded.  The  most  of  the  villages 
contained  in  it  are  temporary  erections,  a  few 
only  bemg  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevat- 
ed. The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  Hyder- 
nhad,  the  capital  of  Sindx.  On  the  left  bank 
are  some  considerable  towns  and  villages,  with 
canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the 
Indus  gives  off"  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  Delia  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Egypt.  Its  waters  enter  the 
sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off"  an  easterly  branch  called  the  Ful- 
lalee,  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at 
a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  circuit  the  island 
on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  From  the  sea  to 
Hyderabad,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  gene- 
rally about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
five  fathoms.  The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in 
this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  mouth 
does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Ganges.  The  dry  parts  exhibit  on- 
ly short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid 
sands,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes. 
From  the  sea  to  Lahore^  a  distance  of  760  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the 
Ravey  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  In 
the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  trade 
Avas  carried  on  by  means  of  this  navigation, 
but  from  the  political  state  of  the  country  it  has 
long  ceased.  From  Attock  to  MnoUan,  this  river 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  Attock,  and  further 
down  it  has  the  name  of  Soor,  or  Shoor ;  but 
among  the  Asiatics,  it  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Sinde.  Though  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  Indus  has  never 
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obtained  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  as  many 
inferior  streams  m  Indostan,  a  circumstance 
which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
teresting character  of  the  country  tlirough  which 
it  flows.     The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Punjnud,  are  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  con- 
spicuous m  history.     The  most  northerly  is  the 
Jylum^  or  Hydaspes,  the  Bahut  of  Abul  Fazel, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where 
it  is  called  the  Vedusta.     The  CJienab,  or  Ace- 
sines,  the  second  tributary,   and  the  largest  of 
the  five,  arises  in  the  Himalah  mountains,  near 
the  south-east  corner  of  Cashmere,  in  the  Al- 
pine district  of  Kishtewar.  The  Ravey,  or  H}'- 
draotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punjab  rivers.     It 
issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Lahore, 
but  its  sources  have  not  been  explored.      This 
and  the  fifth,  or  SvMedge,  meet  before  either 
has  proceeded  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Punjab  country ;  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  com- 
plete the  conflux  called  the  Punjnud.     The 
Sutledge  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Himalah  range, within  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  Chinese ;  proceeds  almost  due  west ; 
then  gradually  bends  to  the  south  in  crossing 
the  subordinate  mountains.     It  is  the  Hesudrus 
of  Pliny,  the  Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,    and  the 
Serangese  of  Arrian.  The  union  of  all  the  five 
rivers  into  one  before  they  reach  the  Indus,  was 
a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptolemy  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modern  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  frequent  approximation  of  streams  running 
in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  cor- 
rect this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  defi- 
ciency of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more 
minute  inquiries  have  re-established  that  ques- 
tioned point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  cre- 
dit of  the  ancient  geographer."     Malte-Erun. 

Industria,  a  town  of  Liguria,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Forum  Fulvii, 
Valenza.  Its  "  position  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  geographers  and  anti- 
quaries ;  Cluverius  and  many  others  fixing  it  at 
Casal,  till  the  discovery  of  its  ruins  at  Monteu 
di  Po^  near  the  fortress  of  Verrua,  put  an  end 
to  this  uncertainty.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
that  the  Ligurian  name  of  this  city  was  Bodin- 
comagus,  Bodencus  being  the  appellation  of  the 
Po  in  that  language,  and  signifying '  something 
which  is  unfathomable.'  Here,  in  fact,  that 
river  becomes  sufficiently  deep  to  be  navigable." 
Cram. 
Inferum  Mare.  Vid.  T^jrrhenum  Mare. 
Inopus,  a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egypt 
under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks  that 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Plut.  2,  c.  103. 
—Place.  5,  V.  105.— Strab.  &.—Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Insijbres.  "  Next  in  order  to  the  Laevi  and 
Libicii,  are  the  Insubres,  in  GreekTo-ofi^ooi,  ihe 
most  numerous  as  well  as  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  according  to  Polybius. 
It  would  appear  indeed  from  Ptolemy,  that  their 
dominion  extended  at  one  time  over  the  Libicii ; 
but  their  territory,  properly  speaking,  seems  to 
have  been  defined  by  the  rivers  Ticinus  and 
y\ddua.  The  Insubres  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  Gallic  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  zeal- 


ously co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion 
of  Italy.  They  are  staled  by  Livy  to  have 
founded  their  capital  Mediolanum,  now  Milano, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  given 
it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  jEdui  in  Gaul."     Cravi. 

Intemelium     Vid.     Aldium   Inlevieliuin,    or 
Albintemeliu'fii. 

Interamna,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nar, "  so  called 
from  its  being  situated  between  two  branches  of 
that  river.  Hence  also  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  known  as  the  InteramnatesNaries,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  Interamna  on 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  Latium.  If  an  ancient 
inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  be  genuine,  In- 
teramna, now  represented  by  the  well-known 
town  of  Terni,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  or  about  eighty  years  after  Rome.  It  is 
noted  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  municipal  rank  in  Italy.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  save  it  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  during  the  disastrous 
struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  The 
plains  around  Interamna,  which  were  watered 
by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Italy,  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  city  mentioned  by  Strabo." 
Cram.  Eustace,  in  his  "  Classical  Tour,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Interamna: 
"  This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  its 
former  splendour,  if  it  ever  was  splendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  what 
is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  and 
scarcely  merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription, informing  the  traveller  that  this  colony 
gave  birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian:    few  country 

towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives." II. 

PR^TurrANA,    a    city  of  Picenum,  which 

Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Prsetutii,  "  which  in 
consequence  was  usually  called  Prastutiana,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  a  passage 
in  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  this  city 
was  first  a  municipium,  and  afterwards  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Its  modern  name  is  Teramo,  si- 
tuated between  the  small  rivers  Viziola  and 
Turdino.  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  have 
been  discovered  here,  prove  the  importance  Ot 

this    ancient    city."      Cram.. III.     A  town 

of  Latium  on  the  Liris,  "  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  ad  Lirim  from  two  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  other  in 
Picenum.  According  to  Livy,  it  was  colonized 
A.  U.  C.  440,  and  defended  "itself  successfully 
against  the  Samnites,  who  made  an  attack  up- 
on it  soon  after.  Interamna  is  mentioned  again 
by  the  same  historian,  when  describing  Hanni- 
bal's march  from  Capua  towards  Rome.  We 
find  its  name  subsequently  anions:  those  of  the 
refractory  colonies  of  that  war.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  the  Interamnates  were  snrnamed  Liri- 
nates  and  Succasini.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Silius  Italicus, 


Arpinas,  accita  pvbe  Venafro 

Ac  Larinatnm  dextris,  soda  hispidvs  arma 
Commovet. 
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I  would  propose  reading,  '  Ac  Lirinatum  dex- 
tris.'  Cluverius  imagined  that  Ponte  Corvo 
occupied  the  site  of  Interamna ;  but  its  situation 
agrees  more  nearly  with  that  of  a  place  called 
Terame  Castrum,  in  old  records,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Interamna. 
Antiquaries  assert  that  considerable  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  this  spot."     Cram. 

loLCHos.  "  lolcos  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the 
birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  It  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelioii,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus, 
in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal. 
Strabo  affirms  that  civil  dissensions  and  tyran- 
nical government  hastened  the  downfall  of  lol- 
cos, which  was  once  a  powerful  city ;  but  its 
ruin  was  finally  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lol- 
cos."    Cram. 

loNBs.  Less  is  knoT\Ti  with  certainty  of  the 
lonians  than  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.  This 
is  owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  and  to  their 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  as  a  distinct 
people,  before  the  period  at  which  fable  gave 
place  to  history.  They  were,  as  is  generally 
believed,  of  the  Hellenic  family.  The  Hellenes, 
who,  according  to  Malte-Brun,  formed  part  of 
the  Pelasgo-Hellenic  branch  of  the  Pelasgian 
race,  were  divided  into  four  nations :  1.  The 
Ach3ei  or  Achivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  rivers.  2.  The  lones  or 
laones,  archers,  or  shooters  of  darts.  3.  Dores 
or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears.  4.  .^Eoli 
or  iEolians,  wanderers.  The  account  generally 
given  of  the  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Dorus,  ^olus,  and  Xuthus ;  Qf  whom  Dorus 
and  ^olus  gave  their  names  respectively  to  the 
Dorians  and  ^olians.  Xuthus,  having  mi- 
grated to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achaeus  and 
Ion,  who  led  colonies  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Achaeus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Achaeans,  who  were  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Heraclidne,  and  removed  to  ^gia- 
lea,  from  them  called  Achaia.  Ion  established 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  the 
people  were  called  lones.  Whether  vEgialea 
was  called  Ionia  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  Achaeans  either 
expelled  the  lonians  from  their  possessions,  or 
else  the  latter  were  incorporated  with  the  former 
under  the  name  of  Achaeans.  Ion  returned  to 
Athens,  and  opposed  Eumolpus  and  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians,  but 
did  not  succee  1  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Melanthus,  the  lonians  returned  to  AUica,  and 
were  afterwards  led  by  Neleus  and  Androclus, 
sons  of  Cod r us,  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
seized  the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  above  is  the  account  of 
the  Grecians  themselves  ;  we  subjoin  another, 
tracing  the  Tones  to  Javan.  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Potter.  "  The  primitive  Athenians 
were  named  lones  and  laones,  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity 
between  the  Attic  and  old  Ionic  dialect,  as 
Eustathius  observes.  And  though  the  Athe- 
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nians  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  name, 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  out  of  use  in  Theseus's 
reign,  as  appears  from  the  pillar  erected  by  him 
in  the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
on  the  other;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was 
this  inscription : 

This  is  7iot  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia. 

And  on  the  south  side  this : 

This  is  not  Ionia,  but  Peloponnesus. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them 
from  Javan,  which  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
Idwj/-  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  tell 
us)  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  a 
broad,  like  the  diphthong  av,  as  in  our  English 
word  all ;  and  so  Sir  George  Wheeler  reports 
the  modern  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This  Javan 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Japhethj'and  is  said  to 
have  come  into  Greece  after  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this 
report  receiveth  no  small  confirmation  from  the 
divine  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in 
several  places  put  for  Greece.  Two  instances 
we  have  in  Daniel ;  '  And  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  behold  the  Prince  of  Groecia  shall  come.' 
And  again,  '  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realms  of  Graecia.'  Where,  though  the  vulgar 
translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the 
v/ord  in  the  original.  And  again  in  Isaiah, 
'  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to 
the  nations  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece ;' 
where  the  Tigurine  version,  with  that  of  Ge- 
neva, retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the 
names  of  Tubal  and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themselves  having 
no  knowledge  of  their  true  ancestors,  make  this 
name  to  be  of  much  later  date,  and  derive  it 
from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus."  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect is  divided  by  Malte-Brun  into,  "  1.  Ancient 
Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic,  polished  by  commercial 
nations,  (language  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic 
poetry.)  2.  Asiatic  Ionian,  still  more  polished  ; 
(language  of  Herodotus.)  3.  European  Ionian, 
more  energetic  than  the  others.  The  Attic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch,  (the  language 
of  orators  and  tragedians.") 

loNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  ^Eolia,  on  the  west  by  the  jEgean 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
Ionia  was  divided  into  12  small  states,  which 
formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  mention- 
ed by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states  were, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Ephe- 
sus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocasa,  Erythrse,  Smyrna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ionia  built  a  temple  aboiU  the  cen- 
tre of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  mount  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
called  Po.n  Ionium^  from  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The 
Athenians  assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchs;  but  they  soon  forgot 
their  duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
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They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original  inde- 
pendence. They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans 
under  the  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  always 
celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants.     Herodot.  1,  c.  6  and  28. — Sirab. 

U.—Mela,  1,   c.  2,  &c.  Pans.  7,  c.  1. An 

ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia,  be- 
cause it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
lonians. 

Ionium  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  The  more  northern  por- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated Ionium  Sinus.  That  part  of  the  Mge- 
an  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Asia, 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Ionia,  and  not  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Strab.  7,  &c. — Dionys.  Pericg. 

loPE,  and  Jopp.4,  now  Jafa,  a  famous  town  of 
Palestine,  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Judaia,  and  remarkable  for  a  sea-port  much  fre- 
quented, though  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  great  rocks  that  lie  before  it.  Strab.  16,  &c. 
—Proven.  2,  el.  28,  v.  51.  "This,"  says 
D'Anville,  "  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debark- 
ation for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolute 
ruin.  In  sacred  history  Joppa  is  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  in  profane,  and  if  the  bones  of  the 
sea-monster  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Perseus,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
were  shown  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  illustrious,  we  can  find  no 
less  interest  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tar- 
shish,  where  the  miracles  of  Simon  Peter  were 
performed,  and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a 
vision  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentile  world.  Before  this  city  the  fleet  of  the 
Syrians  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabasus, 
while  that  hero  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
Judaea;  and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have 
given  to  this  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity. 

JoRDANEs,  now  Called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Pa- 
lestine. It  rose  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  Coelo-Syria,  and  emptied  into  the  Dead  Sea 
at  its  northern  extremity.  The  mountain  in 
which  it  had  its  springs  was  the  celebrated  Her- 
mon,  but  the  exact  spot  is  considered  still  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  The  rise  of  this  river  from 
the  fountains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  the  city  of  Coe- 
sarea  Philippi  on  the  south  of  the  Paneas  mons, 
admits  of  no  question  but  these  fountains  were 
themselves  pretended  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  this  natural  bulwark  by  a  subterranean 
passage  from  mount  Phiala."^  A  curious  de- 
scription of  this  river,  justified  by  collation  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  recent 
investigation,  is  given  by  Heylin  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Ariver  of  more  fame  than  length, 
breadth,  or  depth,  running  from  north  to  south 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
it  endelh  its  course,  not  navigably  deep,  nor 
above  ten  yards  in  breadth  where  broadest. 
Passing  along  it  maketh  two  lakes,  the  one  in 
Upper  Galilee,  })y  the  ancients  called  Sama- 
chonitis,  dr}--  for  the  most  part  in  summer,  and 
then  covered  with  shrubs  and  sedge,  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  the  other  in  the  Lower 
Galilee,  about  a  hundred  fudongs  in  length, 
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and  forty  in  breadth,  called  the  sea  of  Galilee 
from  the  country,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  from  a 
city  of  that  name  on  the  bank  thereof,  and  for 
the  like  cause  called  also  the  Lake  of  Geneza- 
reth.  Through  this  lake  the  river  passes  with 
so  swift  a  course  that  it  preserves  its  waters  dis- 
tinct both  in  colour  and  in  taste."  After  leav- 
ing the  lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  flows  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Campus  Magnus,  hav- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  as  it  approaches  the 
lake  AsphaUites  the  plains  of  Jericho.  It  is 
now,  according  to  D'Anville,  the  JSahr-el-Ar- 
den,  and  is  the  only  stream  in  those  regions  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  a  river. 

los,  now  Nio,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer  and  the  birth  of  his  mo- 
ther.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Ipsus,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there  about  301  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  between  Antigonus  and 
his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of  above  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
with  75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consist- 
ed of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400 
elephants,  and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus 
and  his  son  were  defeated.     Plut.  in  Demetr. 

Ira,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his 
arms  to  fight  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famous  in  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Its 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.  Homer.  II.  9,  v,  150  and  292. 
—Strab.  7.     Vid.  Abia. 

Iresus,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Gy- 
rene, near  which  Battus  fixed  his  residence. 
The  Eg}^tians  were  once  defeated  there  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene.     Herodot.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

Iris,  a  river  of  Pontus,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor.  From 
the  centre  of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs, 
after  having  flowed  north-west  till  it  receives  the 
branch  called  the  Scylax,  it  runs  almost  directly 
north,  and  empties  into  the  Amisenus  Sinus  on 
the  side  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Halys.  Not 
far  from  the  coast  it  is  joined  by  the  Lycus, 
whose  waters  it  conveys  to  the  Euxinus  Pontus. 
D'Anville  gives  the  Jekil-Ermark  for  its  mo- 
dem name. 

Is,  and  ^lOPOLis,  now  Hit.  This  was  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  falling  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  north  of  Babylon,  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Murus  Semiramidis.  We  find  it 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  cemented  with  bitumen  furnished  from 
this  town,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  that  material  furnished  by  this  river 
would  seem  to  justify  the  relation. 

IsAR,  and  Isara,  I.  the  Bore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabius  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  rises 
at  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near   Valence.     Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Lvcan.  1,  v. 

399. II.  Another,  called  the  Oyse,  which 

falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

IsAURA,  {a^,  or  onim,)  the  chief  town  of  Isnu- 
ria,  destroyed  in  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  against  the  robbers  and  pirates  of  Isau- 
ria  and  of  Cilicia  Aspera.     Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

IsAURiA,  a  countr}"^  of  Asia  Minor,  near  mouDt 
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Taurus,  whose  inhabitants  were  bold  and  war- 
like. The  Romans  made  war  against  them  and 
conquered  them.  Flor.  3,  c.  (i. — Strab. — Cic. 
15.  Fam.  2,  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely between  the  territories  ofPisidia  and  Isau- 
ria,  but  it  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  made,  Isauria  lay  upon  the  north 
and  bordered  upon  Phrygia.  As  it  lay  exactly 
among  the  hills  oi  the  'faurus  chain  of  moun- 
tains, it  could  not  be  watered  by  any  streams  of 
consequence;  and,  indeed,  all  its  waters  must 
have  been  mere  fountains  and  springs.  The 
same  elevated  range  divided  it  from  Pamphylia 
on  the  south.  Another  branch  of  this  great 
Asiatic  mountain  ridge  separated  Isauna  from 
Cilicia,  though,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  arti- 
cle Cilicia,  the  rugged  district  of  that  country 
adjoining  Isauria  assumed  its  name  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  eastern  empire. 

IsMARUs,  (IsMARA,  pluT.)  a  I  ugged  mountain 
of  Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  near 
the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Its 
wines  are  excellent.  The  word  Ismarius  is  in- 
discriminately used  for  Thracian.  HoTner.  Od. 
9.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  37.  .^n.  10,  v.  351. 

IsMENiAS,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  falling  into  the 
Euripus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  Isnienius.  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  once  ap- 
pointed. Pans.  9,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  2.— 
Strab.  9. 

IssEDONEs,  a  people  of  Asia,  extending  over 
the  region  called  Serica.  Their  history  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  China,  and  consequently 
very  slightly  with  that  of  classic  times  and  clas- 
sic countries.  As  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Imaus, 
and  were  known  therefore  even  by  name  but  im- 
perfectly, we  can  say  but  little  of  them,  except 
that  one  of  their  principal  towns,  named  Issedon, 
was  surnamed  Serica,  and  the  other  Scythia; 
the  former  being  now  called  Lop,  and  the  latter 
Hara  Shar,  in  English  the  Black  Town. 

Issus,  now  Aisse,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  king,  in  October, 
B.  C.  333,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  cal- 
led Nicopolis.  In  this  battle  the  Persians  lost, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse;  and  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and 
150  horse,  according  to  DiodorusSiculus.  The 
Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  consisted  of 
400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse;  and  61,000  of 
the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
farther  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
horse.  According  to  Curtius,  the  Persians  slain 
amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse; 
and  those  of  Alexander  to  32  foot  and  150  horse 
killed,  and  504  wounded.  This  spot  is  like- 
wise famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  bv  Severus, 
A.  D.  104.  Phd.  in  Alex.— Justin.  11,  c.  9. 
Curt.  3,  c.  7. — Arrian. — Diod.  17. — Cic.  5,  Alt. 
20.  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

IsTER,  a  river  of  Europe.  Vid.  Daymbii/s. 
Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece. 
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Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  across,  and  make  a 
communication  between  the  two  seas,  but  in 
vain.     It  is  now  called  Hexamili.     iStrab.  1. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  ^.—Plin.  4,  c.  A.—Lucan.  1,  v.  101. 
IsTRiA,  same  as  Histria.  SbraJh  1. — Mela,  2,  c. 
Z,—Liv.  10,  &c.—Pli)i.  3,  c.  19.— Jusli/o.  9,  c.  2, 
Italia.     "  Without  entering   minutely   into 
the  examination    of   the  several   appellations 
which  Italy  appears  to  have  borne  in  discant  ages, 
it  may  be  sta.ed  generally,  that  the  name  ui  Hes- 
peria  was  first  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  relative  position  to  their  comitry, 
and  that  with  those  of  Ausonia  and  Saturnia  it 
is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  poets.     The 
name  of  (Enotria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race 
of  the  GEnotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  wa^  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted.      That  of  Italia  isv 
thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  Italus,  a 
chief  of  the  CEnotri,  or  Siculi.     Others  again 
sought  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  word 
iru\dg,  or  the  Latin  vitulus,  which  corresponds 
with  it.    But  whatever  circumstance  may  have 
given  rise  to  it,  we  are  told  that  this  also  was 
only  at  first  a  partial  denomination,  applied  ori- 
ginally to  that  southern  extremity  of  the  boot 
which  is  confined  between  the  gulfs  of  SL  Eu- 
pkemia  and  Squillace,  anciently  Lame  tic  us,  and 
Scylleticus  Sinus.     It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  process  of  time  it  superseded  every  other 
appellation,  and  finally  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  peninsula.     This  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  we  may  therefore  fix  upon  that  period  as 
the  most  convenient  for  defining  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  Italy.      At  that  time  it  appears 
that  the  Maritime  Alps,  or  that  part  of  the 
chain  which  dips  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the 
ancient  Mare  Ligusticum,  formed  its  extreme 
boundary  to  the  north-west.      The  same  great 
chain  sweeping  round  to  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic, was  considered  as  constituting,  as  it  does 
now,  its   northern    termination.     The  city  of 
Tergeste.  now  Trieste,  had  been  reckoned  the 
farthest  point  to  the  north-east,  till  the  province 
of  Histria  was  included  by  Augustus  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  were  then  removed  in  that 
direction  to  the  little  river  Arsa,  FArso,.    The 
sea  that  bounded  the  western  coast  of  Italy  bore 
the  several  names  of  Mare  Inferum,Tyrrhenum, 
and  Etruscuni ;  while  those  of  Mare  Superum, 
Hadriaticum  or  Hadriacum,  were  attached  to 
the  eastern  or  Adriatic  sea.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the 
figure  of  Italy.      Polybius  con.sidered  it  in  its 
general  form  as  being  like  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  seas  meeting  at  the  promontory  of  Co- 
cynthus,  Capo  di  Stilo,  as  the  vertex,  formed 
the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  base.      But  Strabo 
is  more  exact  in  his  delineation,  and  observes, 
that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  quad- 
rilateral than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal.      Pliny 
describes  it  in  .shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak  leaf,   and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  would  be  the  promontories  of 
Leucopetra,  Capo  dell'  Armi,  and  Lacinium, 
Ca,po  delle  Colonne.     According  to  Pliny,  the 
length  of  Italy  from  Augusta  Praetoria,  Aosta, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  Rhegium,  the  other 
extremity,   was  1020  miles ;  but  this  distance 
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was  to  be  estimated  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  by 
the  great  road  which  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capua.     The  real  geographical  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps,  would  scarcely  iurnish 
600  modern  Italian  miles,  oi'  sixty  to  the  de- 
gree ;  which  are  equal  to  about  700  ancient  Ro- 
man  miles.     The   same  writer  estimates   its 
breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  410 
miles ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Aternus  at  13G  miles  ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Scylacius,  Golfo  di  Squillace^ 
and  Sinus  Terinisus,  Golfo  di  S.  Eujeraia,  at 
20  miles.     The  little  lake  of  Cutiliae,  near  Re- 
ate,  Rieti,  in  the  Sabine  country,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  umbilicus  or  centre    of   Italy.     No 
writer  is  so  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
praises  of  Italy  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus : 
and  we  regret  being  obliged  to  give  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  passage,  instead  of  presenting  it  to 
the  reader  in  the  historian's  own  warm  and  ani- 
mated language.  '  Comparing  Italy  with  other 
countries,  he  finds  none  which  unite  so  many 
important  advantages.     The  fertile  fields   of 
Campania  bear  three  crops  in  the  year.     The 
wines  of  Tuscany,  Alba,  and  Falernus  are  ex- 
cellent, and  require  little  trouble  to  grow  them. 
The  olives  of  the  Sabines,  of  Daunia,  and  Mes- 
sapia,  are  inferioy  to  none.     Rich  pastures  feed 
innumerable   herds   and  flocks,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  of  sheep  and  goats.     Its  mountains  are 
clothed  with  the  finest  timber,  and  contain  quar- 
ries of  the  choicest  marbles  and  other  kinds  of 
stone,  together  with  metallic  veins  of  every  sort. 
Navigable  rivers  afford  a  constant  communica- 
tion between  all  its  parts.     Its  forests  swarm 
with  game  of  every  description.  Warm  springs 
abound  throughout ;  and  besides  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  climate  is  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate, in  eveiy  season  of  the  year,  that  can  be 
imagined.'     The  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  we  know  but  little.    The  information 
we  derive  on  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity is  so  scanty,  and  Mdthal  so  confused,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  we  should,  in  the 
present  day,  arrive  at  any  clear  notions  on  the 
subject;  even  though  it  is  allowed  that  in  some 
respects  we  are  better  qualified  than  the  an- 
cients for  investigating  the  matter,  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  first  divided  and  peopled;    a  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  the  earliest  as  well  as 
most  authentic  records  in  existence.     Ryckius, 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation,  has  been  diligent 
in  collecting  all  that  antiquity  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject;  but  there  is  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fabulous  from  what  is 
historical  in  his  work,  to  allow  of  its  being  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  useful  for  re- 
ference only.     Freret,  a  learned  French  acade- 
mician, who  seems  to  have  directed  his  research- 
es more  particularly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
of  history  and  chronology,  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  elucidate  the  question  now  before  us; 
the  result  of  his  investigation,  or  rather  say  his 
system,  is  given  in  the  Memoires  de  FAcade- 
mie.     He  conceives  that  Italy  was  altogether 
peopled  by  land,  and  therefire  rejects  all  the 
early  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  came  by  sea.    He  distinguishes 
three  migrations  of  three  separate  nations ;  the 
Illyrians,  Iberians,  and  Celts.    There  are  some 


ingenious  ideas  in  his  scheme,  but  it  is  generally 
too  bold  and  conjectural,  and  wants  the  support 
of  history  in  so  many  points,  that  his  opinions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  question.     Pelloutier,  Baidetti,  and 
Durandi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  ori- 
gin of  all  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy  from  a 
Celtic    stock.     Other  writers  again,   such    as 
Matiei,  Mazzochi,  and  Guariiacci,  have  ima- 
gined that  the  first  settlements  were  immediate- 
ly formed  from  the  ea.st.     Where  historical  re- 
cords tail,  the  anal3'sis  of  language  is  the  only 
clue,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace   the  origin  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  of  success;  but  when  the  results  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  much  doubt 
must  of  necessity  attach  to  the  process  by  which 
those  results  have  been  obtained.     The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  compa- 
ratively of  recent  date.     The  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, the  characters  of  which  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  certainty  till 
within  the  last  fifty  years ;  for  the  inscribed^no- 
numents  of  these  people  being  rare  and  scanty, 
it  has  been  a  work  of  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and   sagacity,  to  draw  any  well-esta- 
blished conclusion  from  them.    These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  learned 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Etruscan  and  other  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy;  and  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say he  has  done  more  towards  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  curious  branch  of  ancient 
philology,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
him  taken  collectively.   Though  Lanzi  himself 
declines  entering  into  the  discussion  immedi- 
ately under  our  consideration,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  his  researches,  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  ancient  form  appears  to  enter  largely 
not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, this  being  a  fact  which  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  but  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italy  and 
those  of  Greece  were  the  same  race;  that  as 
the  latter  country  became  more  populous,  its 
numerous  tribes  extended  themselves  along  the 
shores  of  Epirus  and  Illyrium,  ti^l  they  reached 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  poured  into  Italy. 
We  must  however  admit,  that  other  nations  of 
a  different  race  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  from 
other  quarters,  and,  by  intermixing  with  its  first 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country  that  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Greece.     It  is 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  supported  how- 
ever by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  ground  the  following  system  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  early  population  of  Italy.    The 
Umbri  appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  title 
of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.     They  probably 
came  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  hav- 
ing reached  Italy,   gradually  extended  them- 
selves along  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines  to  its 
southern  extremity.   Considering  the  Umbri  as 
the  aborigines  of  Italy,  we  are  inclined  to  derive 
from  them  the  Opici,  or  Osci,  and  (Enotri,  who 
are  known  to  have  existed  with  them  in  that 
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country  before  ihe  siege  of  Troy.  Nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  Umbri  were  the  Sicani,  Si- 
culi,  and  Ligures,  who  all  came  from  the  west, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  in- 
terval of  time  which  intervened  between  these 
three  colonies  is  unknown,  but  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them : — the  Sica- 
ni were  supposed  to  be  Iberians;  the  Siculi 
were  probably  Celto-Ligurians ;  the  Ligures, 
properly  so  called,  were  certainly  Celts.  The 
Sicani  having  been  gradually  propelled  towards 
the  south  of  Italy  by  the  nations  which  follow- 
ed, are  known  to  have  passed  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  Sicily,  which  from  them  obtained  the 
name  of  Sicania.  That  a  small  part  of  their 
race  remained  in  Italy  is  however  probable ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  Aurunci 
and  Ausones,  who  are  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
migration.  The  Siculi  are  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied Tuscany  and  part  of  Latium  for  a  long 
time,  but  being  also  driven  south  first  by  the 
Umbri  aided  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  and  suc- 
cessively by  the  Opici  and  CEnotri,  they  also 
crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicated their  name.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  eighty  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.  The  Ligures  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  as  far  as  the  Arno,  and  peopled 
a  great  part  of  Piedmont,  where  they  remained 
undisturbed  till  they  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans.  After  the  departure  of  the  Siculi, 
considerable  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  w-ho  came  probably  from 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wars  with  the  Siculi,  occupied  the  country 
from  which  this  latter  people  had  been  expelled, 
in  conjmiction  with  the  Umbri,  and  together 
with  them  formed  the  nation  of  the  Etrusci  or 
Tusci.  About  the  same  period  the  Opici,  or 
Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  re- 
gion of  Italy,  extended  themselves  largely  both 
west  and  east.  In  the  first  direction  they  form- 
ed the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Volsci,  Campani,  and 
Sidicini.  In  the  central  districts  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nation,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  JEqui, 
Marsi,  Hernici,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marruei- 
ni.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Liburni,  an  Illyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  we  must  derive  ihe  Apuli  and  Daunii, 
Peucetii  and  Poediculi,  Calabri,  lapyges,  and 
Messapii.  The  Greeks,  -who  formed  numerous 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  siege 
of  Troy,  found  these  several  people  and  the 
CEnotri,  still  further  south,  in  possession  of  the 
country.  But  the  CEnotrian  name  disappeared, 
together  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  Leutar- 
nii,  Chones,  and  Itali;  when  the  Samnite  na- 
tion, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
had  propagated  the  Oscan  stock  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Hirpini,  Pentri,  Caraceni.  Fren- 
tani,  and  subsequently  of  the  Lencani  and  Bru- 
tii.  In  the  north  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
ments are  considered  as  posterior  to  the  sie^e  of 
Troy.  1st,  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  na- 
tion who  fixed  themselves  between  the  river 
Adi^e  and  the  Adriatic.  9d,  That  of  the  Gauls, 
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a  Celtic  race,  who  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  hav- 
ing expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  gave  to  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupied the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  These, 
with  several  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy  to  whom 
distinct  denominations  are  assigned  in  history. 
We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  after  Augustus 
had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Mari- 
time Alps  and  the  river  Arsia,  he  divided  that 
country  into  eleven  regions  :  viz.  1.  Campania, 
including  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia,  to  which 
was  annexed  part  of  Samnium.  3.  Lucania 
and  Brutium.  4.  Samnium,  together  with  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  -^qui,  &c.  5. 
Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Flami- 
nia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to  the  Po. 
9.  Liguria.  10.  Venetia  containing  Hislria 
and  the  country  of  the  Carni.  11.  Transpa- 
dana,  comprehending  what  remained  between 
Venetia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  though 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  too  seldom  noticed  to 
be  of  much  utility.  The  following  distribution 
has  been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  most  geogra- 
phical writers,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  history.  1.  Li- 
guria. 2.  Gallia  Cisalpina.  3.  Venetia,  in- 
cluding the  Carni  and  Kistria.  4.  Etruria.  5. 
Umbria  and  Picenum.  6.  the  Sabini,  Mqm, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marrucini.  7.  Roma. 
8.  Latium.  9.  Campania.  10.  Samnium  and 
the  Frentani.  11.  Apulia,  including  Daunia 
and  Messapia,  or  lapygia.  12.  Lucania.  13. 
Brutii."     Cram.  It. 

Italic  A,  a  town  of  Bsetica,  belonging  to  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  Baetis,  between  Hispalis  and 
Ilerda,  the  birth-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
now  Sevilla  la  Vrieja,  in  Andalusia.  Italica 
was  founded  by  Scipio,  about  A.  U.  C.  654, 
and  Augustus  afterwards  conferred  on  it  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  a  municipium. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  wath  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountainous,  measures  about  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Isola 
del  Compare,  or  Theachi.  Homer.  11.  2,  v.  139. 
—Od.  1,  V.  186,  1.  4,  V.  601,  1.  9,  v.  20.— ^^ra^. 
1  and  8. — Mela,  2,  c.  7.  "  Ithaca,  now  The- 
aM,  lies  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  authori- 
ties, does  not  correspond  with  modern  compu- 
tation. Dica^archus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and 
measuring  80  stadia,  meaning  probably  in 
length,  but  Strabo  affirms,  in  circumference; 
which  is  very  Avide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  30  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  only  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly 
17  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  4.  The 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
island  is  that  so  often  alluded  founder  the  name 
of  Neritus.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modern  name  is  Anoi,  which  menns  lofty ;  he 
observes  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared  ;  it  is  nt  present  bare  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plants.  It  is  evident  from 
several  pas.sages  in  the  Odvssev,  that  there  was 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  probablv  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses,  which  was 
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apparently  placed  on  a  rugged  height.  Its  ruins 
are  generally  identified  with  those  crowning  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Alio  ;  '  Part  of  the  wails 
which  surrounded  the  acropolis  are  said  to  re- 
main ;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards 
the  bay  of  Aitos.  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  the  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
style  of  early  military  architecture,  composed 
of  well-joined  irregular  polygons,  like  the  walls 
of  the  Cyclopian  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycense. 
The  whole  was  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to 
the  rapid  declivity  of  the  hill.'  The  port  called 
by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
accurately,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Port 
Molo.  The  present  population  of  the  island 
amoimts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces  only 
corn  sufficient  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  half 
the  year."     Cram. 

ITHACESI.E,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii. Baice  was  called  also 

Ithacesia,  because  built  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of 
Ulysses.     SiL  8,  v.  540,  1. 12,  v.  113. 

Ithome,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years'  siege,  to  Lacedaemon,  724 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  Ithomates,  from  a  temple  which  he  had 
there,  where  games  were  also  celebrated,  and 
the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown . 
Pans.  4,  c.  32.— Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  179.— 
Strab.  8. 

Itius  Portus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Wit- 
sand,  or  Boulogne  in  Picardy.  Caesar  set  sail 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cces.  G.  4, 
c.  101, 1.  5,  c.  2  and  5. 

Ituna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in  Cum- 
berland.  This  name  belonged  also  to  the 

Sohoay  Frith,  into  which  the  Eden  discharges 
itself.     Camb. 

Itur^a,  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  lay  between  the  Trachonitis  and 
Auranitis,  which  constituted  the  border  region 
between  these  countries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermon,  which  separated  it, 
in  part  from  Batanea  and  Palestine. 

JuDJEA,  a  part  of  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  borders  of  the  stony  Arabia  along  \\\e  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  east,  and  the  country  of  the  Phil- 
istines, which  lay  on  the  coast  of  "the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  west.  On  the  north  it  had  Sa- 
maria, and  it  contained  within  these  limits  the 
early  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon. After  the  return  from  Babylon  the  name 
of  Judaea  was  first  given  to  this  country,  ex- 
tending for  the  most  part  over  the  former  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  ruins  of  its 
former  distinguished  cities  still  appear;  the  ci- 
ties themselves  have  for  the  greater  part  perish- 
ed, Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Jerusalem,  however,  re- 
main, and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  yet 
marks  the  Promised  Land.  Judaea  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  was  at  last  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
three  Palestines  into  which  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  divided,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  ctntur}'  of  our  era.  Even  before,  fhousrh 
the  limits  as  given  above  were  recognised  in  the 
authority  secured  to  Herod,  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  not  acknowledged,  apart  from 
Palestine,  in  the  provincial  distribution  of  the 
empire. 

JuLioMAGDs,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  Angers  in 


Anjou.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  people  whose  capital  it  was  in  an- 
cient times.  Those  people  were  the  Andes  or 
Andecavi,  who  dwelt  about  the  confluence  of 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  the 
Maienne. 

JuLiopoLis.     Vid.  Gordium. 

JiJLTs,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of  this 
city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  some 
pieces  remaining  entire,  above  12  feet  in  height, 
as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
Plin.4,c.  12. 

JuNONis  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence from  this  point.     Voss.  ad  Mel. 

Jura,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.     Cces.  G.  1,  c.  2. 


Labeatis  Palus,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Illyria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  and  the  Clausula  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  discharged  its  own 
through  the  Barbana  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare 
west  of  the  m.outh  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  south- 
ern extremity  was  Scodra,  Scutari,  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.  The 
people  living  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Labea- 
tes.     Liv.  44,  c.  31,  1.  45,  c.  26. 

Labi  CUM,  now  Colonna,  a  town  of  Itaty,  called 
also,  Lavioiim,  between  Gabii  and  Tusculum, 
which  became  a  Roman  colonv  about  four  cen- 
turies B.  C.  Virs.  Mn.  7,  v.  796.— jLtr.  2,  c.  39. 
1.  4,  c.  47. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Strab.  16. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  2,  adfra  6. 

Laced^mon,  a  noble  ciVy  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also  Sparta,  and 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Misitra.  It  has 
been  severally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia, 
from  the  Leleges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings;  and 
CFbalia,  from  CEbalus,  the  sixth  king  from  Eu- 
rotas.  It  was  also  called  Hecalovipolis,  from 
the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  province 
once  contained.  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  king.  His  descendants,  thirteen 
in  number,  reigned  successively  after  him,  till 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  He- 
raclidae  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80 
3^enrs  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eurys- 
iihenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclidce,  en- 
joyed the  crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  should  always  sit 
on  the  throne  together.  Vid.  Eurystheves.  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Proclidcp..  and  afterwards  Eurypnuiida'.,  and 
those  of  Eurysthenes,  Eurystkenido'.  and  after- 
wards Agida:.  The  successors  of  Procles  on 
the  throne  besfan  to  reign  in  the  following  order  : 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had  reisrned 
42  years:  Euri^pon.  1028:  Prvtanis,  1021: 
Euiiomus,  986:  Polydectes,  907:  Lvcurgus, 
898:  Chnrilaus,  873:  Nicander,  809:  Theo- 
pompus,  770:  Zeuxidamns,  723:  Anaxidamus, 
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690 :  Archidamus,  651 :  Agasicles,  605 :  Aris- 
ton,  564:  Demaratus,  526:  Leotychides,  491: 
Achidamus,  469  :  Agis,  427  :  Agesilaus,  397  : 
Archidamas,  3ol :  Agis2d,  338:   Eudamidas, 
330:  Archidamus,   295:  Ecdamidas   2d,  268: 
Agis,  244  :  Archidamus,  230  :  Euclidas,  225  : 
Lycurgus,   219 : — The  successors  of  Eurys- 
thenes  were  Agis,  1059 :  Echestratus,   1058 : 
Labotas,  1023:  Doryssus,  986:  Agesilaus,  957: 
Archelaus,  913 :  Teleclus,   853 :    Alcamenes, 
813:  Polydorus,  776  :  Eury crates,  724:  Anax- 
ander,  687:    Eurycraies  2d,  664 :  Leon,  607: 
Anaxandrides,  563:  Cleomenes,  530:   Leoni- 
das,  491 :  Plistarchus,  under  guardianship  ol' 
Pausanias,  480 :  Plistoanax,  466 :    Pausanias, 
408  :  Agesipolis,  397  :  Cleombrotus,  330:  Age- 
sipolis  2d,  371 :  Cleomenes  2d,  370 :  Aretus  or 
Areus,  309 :  Acrolatus,  265 :  Areus  2d,  264 : 
Leonidas,  257 :   Cleombrotus,   243 :    Leonidas 
restored,  241 :  Cleomenes,  235 :  Agesipolis,  219. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesi- 
polis, the  monarchical  power  was  abolished, 
though  Machanidas,  the  tyrant,  made  himself 
absolute,  B.  C.  210,'  and  Nabis,  206,  for  four- 
teen years.     In  the  year  191  B.  C.  Lacedaemon 
joined  the  Achaan  league,and  about  three  years 
after  the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Phi- 
lopoemen.     The  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achoean  confederacy,  and  the 
v/hole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C.  | 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  province.     The 
inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered  them- 
selves illustrious  for  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
ty, for  their  love  of  honour  and  liberty,  and  for 
their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury.   They  were 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour,  and  their 
laws  commanded  them  to  make  war  their  pro- 
fession.   They  never  applied  themselves  to  any 
trade,  but  their  only  employment  was  arms,  and 
they  left  every  thing  else  to  the  care  of  their 
slaves.     Vid.  HelotcE.     They   hardened   their 
body  by  stripes  and  manly  exercises  ;  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
even  to  die  without  fear  or  regret.     From  their 
valour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
vered by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  severally  implored  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thracians,  Egyptians, 
Cyreneans,  &c.     As  to  domestic  manners,  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  widely  differed  from  their 
neighbours  as  in  political  concerns,  and  their 
noblest  women  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  hired  for  money.      In  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
often  pi)werful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for 
500  years.     Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemea.nors.     Vid.  Ephori.     The 
Lacedaemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  old  age.  The 
names  of  LncedcEmon  and  Sparta  are  promis- 
cuously applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia,  and 
often  confounded  together.     The  latter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the  country 
'contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.     This  pro- 
priety of  distinction  was  originally  observed, 
but  in  process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and 
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both  appellatives  were  soon  synonymous  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  coun- 
try. Vid.  Sparta,  Lacoida.  The  place  where 
the  city  slood  is  now  called  Paleo  Ckori,  {the  old 
town,)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its  rums  at 
some  distance  on  the  west,  is  called  Misaira. 
Liv.  34,  c.  33,  1.  45,  c.  m.—Strab.  S.—  Thucyd. 
1. — Paus.  3. — Justin.  2,  3,  &c. — Herodot.  I, 
&c. — Phut,  in  L/yc.  &c. — Diod. — Mela,  2. 

Laced.em6nii,  and  Laced.semon£s,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lacedaemon.     Vid.  Lacedamon. 

L-iciDEs,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hero, 
whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  Zephyrus 
had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  a  temple.     Paais.  1,  c.  37. 

Lacinium,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Graecia, 
now  cape  Colonna,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Lacinia  had  a 
temple  held  in  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  from  Lacinius,  a  famous  robber  killed 
there  by  Hercules.  Liv.  24,  c.  3,  1.  27,  c.  5,  1. 
30,  c.  20.—  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  522. 

Lacobriga,  now  Lagos,  on  the  bay  of  La- 
gos, near  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  It  was  in  this  city  of  Lusitania 
that  Metellus  besieged  the  rebel  hero  Sertorius. 
Laconia,  Laconica,  and  LACEOiEMON.  "  The 
little  river  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Taygetus, 
formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  side  of  Mes- 
senia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave 
rise  on  the  northern  side  to  the  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  southern  to  the  Eurotas.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
territory  from  the  small  district  of  C\Tiuria, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Argives,  but 
became  afterwards  a  constant  cause  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  states.  From  the  tradi- 
tion collected  by  Pausanias,  it  appears  that  the 
Leleges  were  generally  regarded  as  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Laconia.  It  is  to  this  ancient  race 
that  he  traces  the  foundation  of  Sparta,  and  the 
origin  of  its  earliest  sovereigns ;  but  he  has  not 
informed  us  by  what  revolution  the  Tyndaridn?, 
who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first  Laconian 
dynasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pelops  in 
the  person  of  Menelaus,  son-in-law,  it  is  true, 
of  Tyndareus,  but  who  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  "We  must 
probably  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  in 
the  power  and  influence  obtained  by  Pelops  and 
Atreusat  this  early  period  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reis:ned 
over  Argos  and  Mycene,  the  domination  of  his 
brother  Menelaus  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Laconia  and  a  great  portion  of  Messenia.  Ho- 
mer, as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  of 
Lacedaemon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital ;  but  when 
the  word  Sparta  is  used,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus. 
It  was  durinsr  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidae  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and  introduced  great  and  permanent  political 
changes  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  La- 
conia being  conquered  by  the  invading  armv, 
Tisamenus,  with  the  Achaeans,  withdrew  to  the 
yEgialus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  In  the 
division  which  took  place  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, Argos  was  assigned  to  Temenus,  Mes- 
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senia  to  Cresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  Aristode- 
mus  ;  but  the  latter  dying  before  the  partition 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  adjudged  that 
his  two  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  should  be 
joint  heirs  of  the  possessions  allotted  to  their  fa- 
ther ;  and  they  thus  became  the  progenitors  of 
a  double  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  at  Sparta 
for  several  generations  with  equal  power  aud 
authority.  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Strabo,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia into  six  portions,  which  were  gov^erned  by 
deputies,  they  themselves  residing  at  Sparta. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  called  Spartiatae, 
enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  Next 
to  these  were  the  Perioeci,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  though  in  some  respects  subject 
to  the  Spartan  citizens,  were  yet  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  were  equally  eligible  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  state.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  slaves  named  Helots,  who,  having 
been  at  first  tributary,  were,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt,  reduced  to  slavery,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.  This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Helos,  a  La- 
conian  town,  which  was  foremost  in  the  rebel- 
lion. The  Helots  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by 
the  state,  and  certain  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
The  laws  relative  to  this  unfortunate  class  of 
men  are  ascribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes. 
The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Ly- 
curgus  in  the  Spartan  constitution  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  senate,consisting  of  twent\^-eight  mem- 
bers, who,  being  in  all  matters  of  deliberation 
possessed  of  equal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preserved,  a 
just  balance  in  the  state,  by  supporting  the  crown 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  people,  and 
protecting  the  latter  against  any  undue  influ- 
ence of  the  regal  power.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  summon- 
ed, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any 
question  proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  how- 
ever could  originate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
the  right  of  approving  or  rejecting  what  was 
submitted  to  them  by  the  senate  and  two  kings. 
But,  as  danger  was  "to  be  apprehended  from  va- 
rious attempts  subsequently  made  by  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordained,  that,  if  the  latter  endeavour- 
ed to  alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should 
dissolve  the  assembly,  and  annul  the  amend- 
ment. With  a  view  of  counterbalancing  the 
great  power  thus  committed  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  which  might  degenerate  into  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  Ephori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of 
the  tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  protect  them  against  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy.  Lycurgus,  in  or- 
der to  banish  wealth  and  luxury  from  the  state, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  by  which  the  in- 
come and  possessions  of  all  were  rendered  equal. 
He  divided  the  territory  of  Sparta  into  9000 
portions,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into 
30,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimni  of 
grain  for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more 
effectually  to  banish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spar- 


tan lawgiver  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  allowed  only  iron  money,  affixing  even 
to  this  the  lowest  value.  He  also  instituted  pub- 
lic repasts  termed  Phiditia,  where  all  the  citizens 
partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fare  as  the 
law  directed.  The  kings  even  were  not  exempt- 
ed from  this  regulation,  but  eat  with  the  other 
citizens ;  the  only  distinction  observed  with  re- 
spect to  them  being  that  of  having  a  double  por- 
tion of  food.  The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in 
public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.  At 
the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of  discipline 
and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
but  were  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they 
had  attained  lo  manhood.  For  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Lycurgus  that  no  man  should  live  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  country.  Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  soldier,  and  the  city  itself 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  one  had  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
gular service.  In  order  that  they  might  have 
more  leisui-eto  devote  themselves  to  martial  pur- 
suits, they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  me- 
chanical arts  or  trades,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  Helots. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fated  men  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  without  feelings  of  commise- 
ration for  their  sufferings,  and  execration  and 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors.  Aris- 
totle has  recorded,  that  when  the  Ephori  enter- 
ed upon  their  office  they  began  by  declaring  war 
against  the  Helots,  who  were  then  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Spartan 
j'-ouths  armed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  might  chance  to  meet.  These  criptia,  as 
they  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
night ;  but  the  imhappy  objects  of  this  barba- 
rous exercise  were  frequently  assailed  b}'-  day. 
and  butchered  whilst  working  in  the  fields.  The 
two  reigning  houses  of  Lacedaemon  took  the 
name  of  Agida?  and  Euripontidce  from  Agis 
and  Eurypon,  sons  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns;  since,  as  Ephorus 
asserted,  these  were  looked  upon  as  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  their  own  right,  whilst 
their  fathers  obtained  the  crown  by  foreign  aid. 
Sparta  was  already  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
when  Croesus  was  induced  by  the  counsels  of  an 
oracle  to  court  its  alliance ;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian 
monarch,  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Sardis.  But  for  the  unexam- 
pled instance  of  devotion  in  their  country's 
cause,  displayed  by  Leonidas  and  his  300  com- 
panions, the  LacedEPmonian  character  would 
not  have  been  distinguished  in  history  for  its 
energy  or  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Persian  con- 
flict; since  tardiness  and  superstition  prevented 
their  sharing  in  the  glories  of  ihe  field  cf  Mara- 
thon :  the  want  also  of  energy  and  talent  in  their 
commander  Eurybiades  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  Greece  to  the  versre  of  destruction,  had 
not  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Themistocles  in- 
terposed, to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  weak 
and  vacillating  disposition.  The  battle  of  Pla- 
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tea,  it  is  true,  was  won  by  a  Spartan  general, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  valour  and  hrm- 
ness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day ; 
but  yet  how  mean  and  contemptible  appears  the 
procrastination  of  the  Spartan  government  in 
taking  the  field,  when  compared  with  the  heroic 
zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Athenians ;  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  resources  of  the  former 
were  as  yet  unimpaired,  whilst  the  latter  were 
without  a  country,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  their  arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them 
against  the  common  enemy.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  which  freed  the  island  and  colonies 
from  the  Persian  yoke, and  the  capture  of  Sestos, 
whereby  the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  the  Lacedeemonians  abandoned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Athenians  towards  uni- 
versal domination  proved  too  late  the  error  they 
had  been  guilty  of  in  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  war  before  its  termination  ; 
and  the  Spartan  government  gladly  made  the 
wrongs  sustained  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Corcyra  and  Potidaea  a  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Athens."  With  this  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  which  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  which  was  hardly  less  pernicious 
to  Laconia  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
War  followed  war  with  varying  success  for 
many  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  all,  and  the  extension  of  the  Macedo 
nian  name  and  power  over  the  free  states  of 
Greece.  To  this  succeeded  the  Roman  autho 
rity,  and  the  passage  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Macedon  to  Rome. 
"  Under  the  domination  of  Rome,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Greece,  being,  says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as 
allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns 
around  Sparta,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleutherolacones,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augus- 
tus, together  with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal 
which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans.  Laconia,  from  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  character,  was  naturally  bar- 
ren and  difficult  of  culture  ;  such,  in  short,  as 
Euripides  described  in  one  of  his  lost  plays.  The 
epithet  of  K-^jro'^To-a,  applied  by  Homer  to  this 
cormtry,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
its  great  extent  compared  with  the  other  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  but  by  others  to  the  number 
of  its  valleys.  Laconia  could  boast  at  one  time 
of  possessing  one  hundred  cities,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  these  were  probably  like  the  derni  of 
Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  including  the  Helots, 
who  constituted  by  far  the  most  numerous  class, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  270,000  souls."     Cram. 

L.4lDE,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  lonians.  Herodot.  6, 
c.  l.—Pausi.  1,  c.  35.—Strab.  17. 

Ladon,  1.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 
near  its  banks.      Sirah.    1. — Mela^  2,   c.   3. — 

Pau!^.  8,  c.  ^b.—  Ovid.  Met.l,  v.  659. II. 

Another  in  Elis.     This  little  stream,  now  call- 
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ed  the  Derviche,  after  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Pylos,  discharges  itself  into  the  Peneus, 

L^sTRYGONEs,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  LeonLium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his  compa- 
nions. {Vid.  Antiplietes.)  They  were  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  their  country,  but  only 
speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colony  of 
them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the 
town  of  Formioe,  whence  the  epithet  of  I/<2s^r;^- 
gonia  is  often  used  for  that  of  Formiana.  Plin. 
3,  c.  b.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  233,  &c.  Fast.  4. 
ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. —  Tzetz.  in  Ln/cophr.  v.  662. 
and  SIS.— Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  Sl.—SU.  7,  v.  276. 
Lagyra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 
Lambrani,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lam- 
brus.     Suet,  in  Cces. 

Lamber,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and  north  of 
the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a  siege  it  sup- 
ported after  Alexander's  death.  Vid.  Laviia- 
cum.     Diod.  16,  &c. — Paus.  7,  c.  6. 

LamijE,  small  islands  of  the  jEgean,  opposite 
Troas.     Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Lampsacus,  and  Lampsacum,  now  Lamsald, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis  at  the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauch- 
ery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unnatural 
lust ;  and  hence  the  epithet  Lampsacius  is  used 
to  express  immodesty  and  wantonness.  Alex- 
ander resolved  to  destroy  the  city  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  more  properly, 
for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Persia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Ariaximene^.  It  was 
formerly  called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  name 
of  Lampsacus  from  Lampsace,  a  daughter  of 
Mandron,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  who  gave  informa- 
tion to  some  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  conspired  against 
their  lives.  This  timely  information  saved  them 
from  destruction.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
sacus was  famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of 
wine  was  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  the  table  of  Themistocles.  Mela,  1. 
c.  19.—Srrab.  l3.—l'ans.  9,  c.  31.— Herodot.  5, 
c.  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  \0.—  Ovid.  I. 
Trist.  9,  V.  26.  Fast.  8,  V.  345.— Liv.  33,  c.  38, 
1.  35,  c.  i2.—3Iartial.  22,  ep.  17,  52. 

Lamus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  flow- 
ing from  mount  Taurus,  the  whole  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Anion  Cilicius.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  Lamuzo.  the 
district  to  which  it  belonged  was  called  Lamo- 
tis. — D'Anville. 

Lancia.  Three  towns  of  ancient  Hispania 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Lancia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Astures  in 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  Durius  and  the 
coast.  The  other  places  of  this  name  belonged 
to  Lusitania.    Of  these,  the  one  called  Oppi- 
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dana  was  situate  between  the  western  bank  of 
the  Cuda  and  the  springs  of  the  Munda,  {Mon- 
dego,)  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  a- 
Guarda;  and  that  called  Transcuda,  from  its 
position  also  on  the  Cuda,  may  be  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.     D'Anville. 

Langobardi,  by  corruption  Lombards,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  northern  barbarian 
hordes  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  over- 
thrown. The  original  seats  of  this  people  it  is 
.  difficult  to  describe,  from  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  and  from 
their  various  migrations  during  the  era  at  which 
they  first  present  themselves  to  history.  Their 
Scandinavian  origin  has  been  supported  and 
denied,  and  authorities  of  the  highest  character 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate  on  the 
other,  their  connexion  with  the  Germanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in  relation  to  their 
earliest  settlements,  the  Langobardi  were  settled 
in  Germany  when  their  relation  to  Roman  his- 
tory begins,  and  whatever  diiferences  charac- 
terized them,  may  be  considered  as  distinctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  find  this  people  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  by  the  year  500  of  our 
era,  they  had  approached  the  Danube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
confines  of  civilization.  Their  particular  pro- 
vince appears  ro  have  been  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  modern 
duchy  of  Brandenhirgh.  Few  in  number, 
they  made  up  in  courage  and  ferocity  for  their 
numerical  inferiority ;  and  in  all  the  wars  and 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  they  maintained  their 
fierce  independence.  Even  when  migrating  be- 
fore the  new  and  potent  multitude  of  those  who, 
continually  pressing  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upon  the  south,  they  appear  rather  to  have 
left  their  seats  for  more  auspicious  countries, 
and  not  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.  In  their  wars  with  the  larger  tribes  they 
were  invariably  successful,  and,  though  scarcely 
known  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  then  but 
merely  named,  by  the  time  of  Justinian  they 
were  sufficiently  known  and  respected  to  be  in- 
vited within  the  pale  of  the  empire.  At  the 
sugg.estion  of  this  emperor  they  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  With 
the  Avars  they  conquered  the  Gepidi,  and  after 
occupying  Pannonia  for  some  time,  they  formal- 
ly determined  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Other 
barbarians  had  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  empire,  and  as  a  bulwark,  with  the  au- 
thority of  their  name,  against  hostile  encroach- 
ment; but  the  desire  of  booty  had  been  with 
them  the  governing  principle.  Alboinus,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  passing,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses,  the 
resistance  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  barba- 
rous tribes  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po. 
The  conquests  of  this  savage  hero  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north  of  Italy;  and 
as  its  Gallic  invaders  had  imparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
rule  it  bore,  so  from  this  successful  attempt  of 
the  Longobardi,  the  name  of  Lombardy,  assign- 
ed to  the  conquests  of  Alboinus,  has  remained 
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to  them  through  all  the  changes  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  and  marks  the  limits  of  his  victories. 
The  Lombards  from  the  north  spread  quickly 
over  Italy  ;  and  the  tributary,  or,  a.s  we  perhaps 
should  say,  the  feudal  dukes,  established  even  in 
Campania  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lombard 
race.  In  the  middle  ages  three  powers  arose  to 
claim  supremacy  in  Italy ;  the  pope,  as  guardian 
of  the  ecclesiastical  interest;  the  exarch  of  Ra- 
venna, to  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  eastern  emperors ;  and  the  Lombard  kings, 
who  boldly  claimed  to  be  considered  kings  of 
Italy.  The  conflict  between  these  powers  was 
long  and  warm  ;  the  Lombards  for  a  time  ap- 
peared to  prevail,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  church 
obtained  an  ally  in  the  once  redoubled  Franks, 
and  raised  up  a  new  claimant  to  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed against  those  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  new  empire  of  the  west, 
established  by  the  Frank  monarch,  was  founded 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Lombard  throne.  Thus  end- 
ed, 774,  the  history  of  this  people,  who,  after 
having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  Nomadic  tribe, 
and  causing  terror  even  to  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants of  thenorthern  forests, succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to  Italy.  From 
this  time  the  name  of  Lombard  implies  merely 
that  the  people  bearing  it  belong  to  Upper  Ita- 
ly, and  conveys  no  longer  the  notion  of  a  bar- 
barous character  or  a  peculiar  race;  and  this 
corrupt  appellation  becomes  less  objectionable 
than  that  original  name  of  Longobardi,  which 
denoted  the  bearded  ferocity  of  the  German 
foresters.     Sacchi  Origine  de'  Longobard. 

Lanu viuM,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on  first  entering 
upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess. 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  covered  with  a 
goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and  spear, 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  29.  pro  Milon.  10.— Liv.  8,  c.  U.—Ital.  13, 
V.  364. 

LAODicEA,  I.  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  Diospolis, 
and  afterwards  Rhoas.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Strab. 
VI.— Mela,  1,  c.  lb.— Cic.  5,  Alt'.  15.  pro  Flacc. 
According  to  the  Roman  distribution  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  under  Constantine,  this  was 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  but  attributed  by  Ptolemy 
to  Lydia.  It  stood  on  theLycus,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Azopus,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  it  emptied  into  the  Mean- 
der, and  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be 
assigned  to  Lydia  or  Phrygia.  The  due  ob- 
servance of  the  distribution  ofthe  provinces  into 
Juridical  Conventus,  &c.  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  ambi^uitv  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  town's  being  va- 
riously assigned  to  difl^erent  provinces.  As  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  court  for  its  district,  Laodi- 
cea  superseded  Hierapolis  as  the  capital.  \\s. 
ancient  name  is  still  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
Ladik,  though  the  Turks  denominate  it  Esfrr. 

Hisar,  or   the    Old  Castle. II.  Another  of 
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Lycaonia,  surnamed  Combusta,  now  Jurekiam  i 

Ladik,  to  the  north-west  of  Iconium. III. 

Another,  surnamed  Libani,  Irom  its  situation 
among  the  mountains  of  that  name.  It  stood 
between   the   rivers  Orontes  and  Eleutherus, 

west  of  Emessa. IV.  A  city    of  the  same 

name  upon  the  coast  lay  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  from  its 
situation  was  entitled  ad  Mare.  The  name  is 
still  extant,  though  sligliily  changed,  in  Ladi- 
kieh.  There  were  other  towns  upon  which  this 
appellation  was  bestowed,  in  honour,  generally, 
of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the 
Syrian  kings. 

Laodicene,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laphystium,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  wlience  he  was  called  La- 
phystius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  prepared 
to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom  Jupiter 
saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram,  whence 
the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god. 
Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Larinum,  or  Larina,  now  Larino,  a  town  of 
the  Frentanij  near  the  Tifernus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Larinates.  Ital.  15,  v.  565. — Cic.  Clu.  63,  4. 
Att.  12, 1.  7,  ep.  \2.—Liv.  22,  c.  18, 1.  27,  c.  40. 
—Cces.  C.  1,  c.  23. 

Larissa,  I.  "  Larissa,  which  still  retains  its 
name  and  position,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  unless  indeed  the 
Argos  Pelasgicum  of  that  poet  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  en- 
tirely groundless,  if,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  there 
was  once  a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larissa. 
The  same  geographer  has  enumerated  all  the 
ancient  towns  of  the  latter  name  ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  his  researches  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  been  at  different  periods  occu- 
pied by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  La- 
rissa of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acrisius.  This  town  was  placed 
in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Perrh^bi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  b)--  the  Larissasans, 
while  the  remainder  were  kept  in  close  subjec- 
tion, and  rendered  tributary.  This  state  of 
things  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  continued  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 
government  of  Thessaly  into  his  own  hands. 
According  to  Aristotle  the  constitution  of  this 
city  was  democratical.  Its  magistrates  Avere 
elected  by  the  people,  and  considered  themselves 
as  dependant  on  their  favour.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians 
derived  from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  Aleuadse,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of 
this  city.  Larissa  was  occupied  by  the  Roranns 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip 
having  abandoned  the  place,  and  destroyed  all 
the  royal  papers  which  were  kept  there.  La- 
rissa was  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  the  first 
war  he  waged  against  the  Romans;  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 
despatched  by  the  latter  for  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  its  citadel  was 
a  place  of  great  strength.  Though  the  territo- 
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ry  of  this  city  was  extremely  rich  and  fertile^it 
was  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Peneus.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that 
he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa ;  but  that 
the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  Old  Larissa 
to  a  Palaeo-Castro,  which  is  situated  upon  some 
very  high  rocks  at  four  hours  distance  towards 
the  east.  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  are 
however  of  opinion  that  the  modern  Larissa 
stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city." 

II.    Another,    surnamed    Crema.ste,   "  so 

called  from  the  steepness  of  its  situation  was 
also  named  Pelasgia,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Strabo.  The  latter  appellation  might  indeed 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
Argos  of  Homer. 

Atque  olim  Larissa  potens :  vbi  nobile  quondam 
Nunc  super  Argos  arant. 

Larissa  Cremaste  was  in  the  dominion  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  it  is  probable  from  that  circumstance 
that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larissaeus.  At 
a  much  later  period  we  find  this  town  occupied 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  when  at  war  with 
Cassander.  It  was  taken  by  Apustius,  a  Ro- 
man commander  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Perseus,  when  it  was  entered  by  the  con- 
sul Licinius  Crassus  on  being  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants.  Its  ruins  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dodwell :  '  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour' 
(from  the  village  of  Gradista)  '  we  arrived  at 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  covered  with  bushes.  The  walls  are 
built  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  mmutes  ;  the  con- 
struction is  of  the  third  style,  and  finely  built 
with  large  masses.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Larissa  Cremasie, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Achilles;  and  I 
conceive  there  is  an  error  in  the  text  of  Strabo 
respecting  its  distance  from  Echinus;  for  twen- 
ty stadia  I  should  propose  to  substitute  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  which,  calculating  something 
less  than  thirty  stadia  an  hour,  corresponds  with 
four  hours  and  a  half,  which  it  took  us  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Its  situation  is  remarkably 
strong;  and  its  lofty  and  impending  aspect  me- 
rits the  name  of  Cremaste.'  Sir  W.  Gell  says, 
'  the  form  of  Larissa  was  like  that  of  many 
very  ancient  Grecian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citadel  at  its  highest  point.  The  acropolis,  in 
which  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  is 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Othrys  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  conducted  to 
the  city.  It  is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  Ma,kalla ;  and  from  it  is  seen  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  the 
whole  range  of  CEta,  and  over  it  Parnas.sus.' 
Beyond  is  Alope,  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Achil- 
les, and  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  stood 
between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed  by 
Scylax,  and  retains  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the 

Melian  gulf  below  Makalla.'''     Cravi. III. 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes  between  Epi- 
phaniaand  Apamea.  Its  modern  name,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  is  Shizar. IV.  The  ruins 

of  a  city  in  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Zabus,  indicated  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand the  site  of  an  ancient  city  named  Larissa, 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Medes. 
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Larissus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
from  mount  Scollis,  and  forming  the  boundary 
o£  Achaia  and  Elis. 

Larius  lacus,  a  celebrated  piece  of  water 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Lago  dl  Como.  On 
the  borders  of  this  division  oi  Italia  and  of  Rhse- 
lia  the  river  Addiia  spread  itself  into  a  lake 
which,  receiving  at  the  same  time  tributary 
streams  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  celebrated  sheets  of  water  in  an- 
cient Italy,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  celebrity  in 
modern  times  and  with  its  modern  name.  Here 
Pliny  had  two  villas,  and  the  fountain  of  which 
he  speaks  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  naturalist. 
The  lake  and  its  surrounding  country  are  thus 
described  in  the  Classical  Tour.  "  The  lake 
of  Como,  or  the  Larian  (for  so  it  is  still  called, 
not  unfrequently  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  and  is 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth, 
and  from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its 
form  is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are  indented 
with  frequent  creeks  and  harbours ;  it  is  subject 
to  sudden  squalls,  and  sometimes,  even  when 
calm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected  ;  both  are 
equally  dangerous.  The  latter  are  more  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  branch  of  the  lake 
that  terminates  at  Cottw  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the 
Adda  forms  at  Lecco.  The  mountains  that  bor- 
der the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
naked 5  their  lower  regions  are  generally  cover- 
ed with  olives,  vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle 
is  encircled  with  groves  of  chesnut  of  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  downs,  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the 
exceptionof  certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which 
are  necessarily  either  naked  or  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continued  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fields 
and  levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  space  for  every 
kind  of  cultivation.  These  fertile  plains  are 
generally  at  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  two 
thirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near  these 
levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  that 
so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Lari<z7i  territory :  various  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now,  as  they  were 
anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  in  the  bowels  of  its  mountains  ;  besides 
quarries  of  marbles,  which  supply  Mila?i,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  cities  with  the  materials 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  most  magnificent 
churches."     Eustace. 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  Q,.  Cicero  at  Arpinum, 
near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  10,  ep.  1.  el.  4, 
ep.  7,  ad  fr.  3,  ep.  \.—Plin.  15,  c  15. 
Latini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Vid.  Latium. 
Latium.  "  The  name  of  Latium  was  at 
first  given  to  that  portion  of  Italy  only  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
caean  promontory,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast :  but  subsequently  this  last  boun- 
dary was  removed  to  the  river  Liris,  now  Gari- 
gliano,  whence  arose  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiquum  and  Novum.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extend- 
ed from  the  Liris  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vul- 


turnus  and  the  Massic  hills.  Latium  Antiquum 
may  be  considered  as  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  Anio  aJid  the  Tiber,  the  Latins  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sabines  by  the  lormer  river,  and 
from  the  Tuscans  by  the  latter ;  to  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  river  Ufens  and  the  Volscian 
mountains,  and  to  the  west  by  the  lyrrhenian 
Sea.     Even  in  this  narrow  territory  it  will  be 
observed  that  many  tribes  are  included  which 
were  not  originally  incorporated  into  the  Latin 
confederacy,  and  consequently  did  not  ofier  sa- 
crifice in  common  on  the  Alban  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  assembly  held  at  the  source 
of  the  Aqua  Ferentina.     The  earliest  records 
of  Italian  history,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dion}'- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus,  represented  the  plains  of 
Latium  as  first  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  a  people 
of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  to 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned, even  had  they  not  acquired  additional 
historical  importance  from  their  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  celebrated  island  from  thence  nam- 
ed Sicily.   It  has  been  questioned,  however,  and 
apparently  on  sufficient  grounds,  whether  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  in  regard  to  the  first 
po.ssession  of  Latium  by  the  Siculi,  be  correct; 
for  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily  they  are  said  to  have 
found  that  island  already  occupied  by  the  Sica- 
ni,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates,  came  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain, 
having  been  driven  from  their  cormtry  by  the 
Ligurians ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
people  crossed  over  directly  from  Spain  to  Sici- 
ly, we  must  admit,  with  Freret,  that  they  like- 
wise traversed  Italy,  and  having  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  the  extremity  of  that  country, 
finally  passed  into  the  adjacent  island.     It  is 
plain,  however,  from  several  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  Si- 
can  i  was  something  more  than  a  transient  pas- 
sage through  that  country.    Respecting  the  Si- 
culi, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  their 
origin,  or  the  country  which  they  occupied  prior 
to  their  settlement  in  Italy.     So  remote  indeed 
was  the  period   of  this  event,  that  Dionysius 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled  there 
from  time  immemorial.    But  this  opinion  is  too 
unsatisfactory  to  allow  the  modern  antiquary 
to  acquiesce  in  it ;  accordingly  we  find  many 
systems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  class  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  ancient  people.  Oli- 
vieri  concluded  that  they  came  from  Greece, 
because  Ancona  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Siculi,  while  other  writers  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  Greek  city.     But  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  by  theSiculi  of  Pliny  we 
are  to  understand  a  Syracusan  colony,  of  w'hich 
Strabo  makes  mention,  and  to  which  Juvenal 
alludes  when  he  calls  the  city  in  question  the 
Doric  Ancona.   Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  the  Siculi  were  an  Illyrian  nation, 
who  settled  in  Italy  not  long  after  the  Liburni, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  had  established  them- 
selves in  that  country.  This  learned  writer  has 
not  made  us  acquainted  on  what  authority  he 
grounded  this  assertion,  but  it  is  probable  "that 
he  relied  chiefly  on  a  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which 
the  Siculi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
Liburni,  as  having  anciently  possessed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  the  province  which 
was  afterwards  called  iPicenum  :  he  might  also 
be  induced  to  think  that  his  opinion  derived 
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some  support  from  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  the 
Siculiotae  as  a  people  of  Dalmalia.  It  would 
hardly  be  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion of  Freret  without  further  evidence,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
express  testimony  of  a  writer  whose  authority, 
on  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Sicily, 
ought  not  to  be  hEistily  rejected,  we  mean  that  of 
Philistus  of  Syracuse,  who,  as  Dionysius  re- 
ports, asserted  that  the  Siculi  were  Ligurians, 
and  that  having  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  they  crossed  over  into  Sici- 
ly. This  IS  also  the  account  which  Silius  Ita- 
licus  has  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  clear- 
ly established  with  respect  to  the  Siculi  as  that 
of  their  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  Latin  plains  and  part  of  Etruria.  Placed 
therefore  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  their 
connexion  with  Liguria  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, while  their  Illyrian  origin  becomes  pro- 
portionably  improbable.  On  the  same  supposi- 
tion likewise  we  can  well  understand  how  this 
people  may  have  been  driven  south  along  the 
western  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi and  the  Aborigines ;  but  if  we  allow  with 
Pliny  that  they  had  formed  settlements  on  the 
Adriatic  also,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  so  largely  disseminated  and  so  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy.  It 
is  evident  also  that  the  Siculi  did  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Aborigines,  their  con- 
stant enemies,  were  placed  between  them  and 
the  Adriatic.  Lastly,  we  may  adduce,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  Ligurian  origin  of  the  Siculi,  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Festus,  which  stated  that 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Aborigines,  expelled  the  Ligurians  and  the  Si- 
culi from  the  Septimontium,  or  Rome.  Diony- 
sius likewise  mentions  the  Ligurians  among  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  was  first  composed.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  Latium. 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Philistus  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi.  Thu- 
cydides  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the 
CEnotri.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
crepance, it  is  prettv  evident,  thai  under  these 
different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and  CEnotri, 
the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Diony- 
sius and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term 
Aborigines.  Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  this  ancient  race  under  the  head  of  Um- 
bria,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that 
province,  and  pass  on  to  trace  rapidly  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  Latium.  The  Aborisfines,  in- 
termixing with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occu- 
pied Latium,  and  soon  formed  themselves  into 
the  several  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Her- 
nici,  and  Volsci,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  supposed  arrival  of  iEneas.  Of  that 
event  it  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at 
length,  since  it  has  been  already  discussed  by 
others  as  fully  as  the  subject  admits  of.  The 
question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  thus 
narrow  compass.  Are  we  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  Trojan  prince  by  what  we  read  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Iliad  1  If  so,  we  are  there  told 
plainly  that  iEneas  and  his  descendants  remain- 
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ed  in  possession  of  the  Troad  for  many  genera- 
tions. (II.  Y.  307.)  Consequently  Homer  him- 
self furnishes  the  best  argument  against  the  co- 
lony of  ..^neas  in  Latium.  If  we  are  not  to 
form  our  judgment  from  what  is  related  of  the 
son  of  Anchises  in  the  Iliad,  then  he  becomes  a 
mere  fictitious  character,  the  reality  of  whose  ad- 
ventures cannot  afford  ground  for  historical  dis- 
cussion. Notwithstanding  that  Dionysius  la- 
bours anxiously  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
^neas  in  Latium,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
by  the  accounts  of  all  the  older  historians,  such 
as  Hellanicus,  Cephalo  of  Gergithus,  and  He- 
gesippus,  the  Trojan  prince  did  not  advance  be- 
yond Thrace,  or  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  We 
would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  modern 
writers,  who  consider  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
colony  as  an  invention  of  the  Romans  to  please 
Augustus:  it  is  evident,  from  Dionysius's  ac- 
count, that  there  were  some  traditions  to  this 
effect  among  the  Greeks  long  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  Rome.  There  seems  no  objection , 
therefore,  to  our  admitting  the  arrival  of  a  chief 
called  ^neas  on  the  Latin  coast,  though  he 
might  neither  be  the  son  of  Anchises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  ^vith  Troy.  If  he  came 
from  the  Thracian  ^nea,  as  most  accounts  im- 
ply, the  name  of  that  city  might  have  occasion- 
ed the  error.  Various  etymologies  of  the  names 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  writers ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  derived  from  a  chief  called  Lati- 
nus,  of  whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  heard, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  a  passage 

I  already  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  first  given  to 
certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Latinus  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 

I  of  Alba,  but  most  of  which  were  afterwards 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  we  find  the  Latin  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  form  of  a  confederate  republic,  and 
acknowledging  that  ambitious  prince  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  league.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant  from  Rome,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
tins, who  favoured  his  cause,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, the  Latins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afterwards,  for  having 
taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at  Rome, 
which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  the  mons  Sacer,  and  for  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  on 
that  occasion ;  he  "adds  also,  that  a  perpetual 
league  was  formed  at  that  time  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.  However,  about  143  years 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebelling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  they  had  asfreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of 
Rome.  Their  bold  demand,  which  was  urged 
through  L.  Annius  Setinus  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate, that  one  of  the  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. A  war  followed,  which  was  rendered  re- 
markable from  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
youns:  Manlius  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
iievotion  of  Decius.  After  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  finally 
reduced  to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  towns,  which  experienced  greater  lenity, 
and  Latium  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of 
the  Latin  cities ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  Grac- 
chi sought  to  level  all  such  distinctions  between 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried.  The  Social  war  follow- 
ed; and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  by  Sylla ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins 
were  admitted  generally  to  participate  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Quirites." 
Cram. 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus. 
It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Latmius  Heros.  Vid. 
Endymion.  Mela^  1,  c.  17. — Ovid.  Trist.  2, 
V.  299.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  83.— Plin.  5,  c.  29.— 
Strad.  U.—Ctc.  1,  Tus.  28. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  of  whom 
we  know  but  little.  According  to  Caesar  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Helvetii,  Rauraci, 
and  Tulingi.     Cczs.  B.  G.  1,  5. 

Latopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid, 
*'  so  called  from  a  fish  that  was  there  adored, 
bears  now  the  name  of  Asna,  which  signifies 
illustrious."    D^A^iville. 

Lavinium,  or  Lavinum,  a  town  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  Latium  during  the  reign  of  ^neas, 
*'  said  to  have  been  foundeH  by  that  prince  on 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latinus :  this 
story,  however,  would  go  but  little  towards  pro- 
ving the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if  it  were  not 
actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
by  Strabo  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was 
assassinated.  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavinium 
had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  M^hich  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  The  inhabitants  are 
termed  by  Pliny,  Laviniates  Ilionenses.  La- 
vinium and  Laurentium  were  latterly  united 
under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  Lavinium.  Cluverius  placed  it  near  the 
church  of  S".  Petronella;  Holstenius  on  the  hill 
called  Monte  di  Levano  ;  but  more  recent  topo- 
graphers concur  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  called 
Pratica,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast." 
Cram.—  Virg.  Mn.  I,  v.  262.—Strab.  b.—Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  2. — Justin.  43,  c.  2. 

Laureacum,  ato"v^Ti  attheconfluenceoftheEns 
and  the  Danube,  now  Lorch.  It  was  the  place  of 
rendezvous  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube. 

Laurentini,  a  name  belonging  properly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentnm,  but  applied  also 
to  the  subjects  of  king  Latinus  in  general. 

Laurentum,  "  the  capital  of  Latinus,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  best  topographers, 
must  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  Paterno.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  iEneas  and  the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;   without  going  so  far  back  as  to  Sa- 1 


turn  and  Picus,  it  maybe  asserted  that  the  ori- 
gin of  Laurentum  is  most  ancient,  since  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium 
in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Though  Laurentum 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  lake  Regillus,  it 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory we  know  but  little,  Lucan  represents  it  as 
having  fallen  into  ruins,  and  become  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  Laurentum  appears  to  have 
been  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi- 
nium ;  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  ii  is 
supposed,  by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinium. This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Fron- 
tinus  and  Symmachus,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions collected  by  Vulpius.  The  district  of  Lau- 
rentum must  have  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
marshy  nature.  The  Silva  Laurentina  is  no- 
ticed by  Julius  Obseqnens;  and  Herodian  re- 
ports, that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurel  groves  which  grew  there  ; 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particular- 
ly salutary.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Lauren- 
tum is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  {jEn.  7,  59.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  that 
Scipio  and  Loeliiis,  when  released  from  the  cares 
of  business,  often  resorted  to  this  neighbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurentum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in 
winter;  and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwellings.  Every  lover  of  an- 
tiquity is  acquainted  wdlh  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat. 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
this  villa  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  topographers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
Paterno,  but  in  this  respect  he  was  probably 
mistaken,  as  the  generality  of  antiquaries  con- 
sider the  remains,  which  exist  on  that  site,  as 
those  of  Laurentum  ;  besides,  Paterno  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  whereas  Pliny's  re- 
treat was  close  to  it.  We  would  rather  follow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lancisi,  and  Vulpius, 
who  fix  the  site  of  the  villa  at  la  Piastra,  a 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostia.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  farm  in  thisneigh- 
bourhood."     Cram-. 

Laurium,  "  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
was  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Asty- 
palsean  promontory  to  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Rafti,  the  ancient  Prasiee,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  produce 
ofthese  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmre;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place  annuallv.  Themistocles,  however,  durin? 
a  war  with  ^Egina,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  construction  of  200  galleys ;  a 
measure  which  contributed  in  a  srreat  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.  Thu- 
cydides  reports,  thai  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  in 
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this  direction  as  far  as  Laurium.  The  produce 
of  the  mines  had  already  much  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon.  We  collect  from  his 
accomit  that  they  were  then  farmed  by  private 
persons,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extract- 
ed ;  bat  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving 
that  they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  re- 
venue to  the  state.  These  private  establish- 
ments were  called  cpyaaT))jia    iv   TDii    dpyvpeioig. 

Nicias  is  said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000 
slaves  in  the  mines.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  extracted  from  the  old  scoriae,  as  the 
ancient  miners  were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art 
of  smelting  the  ore.  '  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with 
which  the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observ- 
ed traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Ke- 
ratia.  The  site  of  the  smelting  furnaces  may 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  Thorico  for  some 
miles,  immense  quantities  of  scoriae  occurring 
there.'  These  were  probably  placed  near  the 
sea-coast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  import.  The  mines  were 
situated  much  higher  along  the  central  range  of 
hills."    Cram. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  whose  situation 
is  uncertain.  According  to  a  learned  geogra- 
pher, "  it  is  now  Laurigi  in  Valentia,  a  small 
village,  once  a  town  of  great  strength,  which 
Sertorius  besieged,  took,  and  burned ;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Lauro- 
nites  were,  stood  with  his  whole  army  nigh 
enough  unto  the  flame  to  warm  his  hands,  and 
yet  durst  not  succour  it."     Heijl.  Cosm. 

Laus,  now  Lai7io,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lucania.     Strab.  6. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lautumi^,  or  Latomi^,  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  and 
now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  garden, 
filled  with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishing  in  lux- 
uriant variety.  Cic.  Fi?-.  5,  C.27. — Liv.26,v.  27. 

Lebadea,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  west  of  Coronea,  more  anciently  call- 
ed Midea.  "  This  city  was  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situated  in 
a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who 
consulted  the  Pates  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies,  which  are 
accurately  detailed  by  Pausanias,  who  also 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  sacred  cavern. 
The  oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute 
in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  consulted  it,  as  well 
as  Mardonius.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  so- 
lemn assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
badea, after  the  action  to  return  thanks.  This 
was  known,  however,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of 
Epaminondas.  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity 
Jupiter  Trophonius.  The  geographer  Dicaear- 
chus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenseus,  wrote  a 
full  account  of  the  oracle.  He  briefly  alludes 
to  it  in  his  description  of  Greece. 

IldXts  Aefia^a  koI  Upov  Tpocpwviov 
'On^oiJ  rd  ixavTCiov  ^cyovcri  yeyovevai. 
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Below  the  cave  were  the  grove  and  temple  of 

Trophonius,  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mne- 
mosyne, and  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  and  Apollo ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Bona 
Fortuna ;  all  of  which  were  filled  with  statues 
by  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pausanias  observes 
that  Lebadea  was  as  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  It  is  how- 
ever said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  troops 
of  Mithridates."     Cram. 

Lebedus,  or  Lebedos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yearly 
observed  m  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysimachus 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
Strab.li. — Horat.  1.  ep.  11,  v.  7. — Herodot.  1, 
c.  142.— Cic.  1,  Div.  33. 

LECHiEUM,  now  Pelago,  a  port  of  Corinth  in 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Stat.  Theb.  2,  v.  381.— 
Liv.  32,  c.  23.  Sir  William  Gell  observes, 
"  Lechseum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  frorri 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  ma- 
gazines, and  a  custom-house.  East  of  it.  the 
remains  of  the  port  are  yet  visible  at  a  place 
where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel  into  the  fields. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modern  Venetian 
fort." 

Lectum,  a  promontory,  now  Cape  Baba,  se- 
parating Troas  from  ^Eolia.  This  constituting 
the  northern  limit  of  Phrygia  Minor  under  the 
Roman  government,  formed  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asia,  properly  so  call- 
ed by  the  Romans.     Liv.  37,  c.  37. 

Ledus,  now  Lez,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modern  Montpelier.     Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Leleges,  (a  Xeyo),  to  gather,^  a  wandering 
people,  composed  of  different  unconnected  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  Troad  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  driven  towards  Caria  on  the 
termination  of  that  contest  and  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  very  ancient  race.  We  are  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  weak  authority  on  which 
this  notion  rests,  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
account,  to  inquire  further  into  the  origin  of  this 
people,  and  we  shall  find  them  settling,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  European  population,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acarnania,  jEtolia,  Locris,  and  Boe- 
otia.  Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix- 
ture of  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  early  residence  of  the  latter,  if 
the  temporary  occupation  of  a  place  by  so  migra- 
tory a  people  can  be  called  a  residence,  was  in 
the  western  continent,  and  probably  in  Thrace 
or  Macedonia.  Their  appearance,  nevertheless 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  period  of  authentic  history,  because 
Lelegia,  (the  earliest  name  of  Laconia,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  relied  on  by  Pausanias) 
came  from  them,  or  from  Lelex  their  prince,  who 
flourished  at  an  era  purely  mythological.  The 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  th  eir 
first  seats  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  :  an 
opinion  which  cannot  stand,  because  it  is  op- 
posed by  reason  and  analogy,  but  which  mani- 
festly proves  the  earlv  settlement  of  the  Leleges 
in  those  regions.  When  from  this  place  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  passed  over 
to  the  islands,  in  the  sea  that  separated  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Carians,  if  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on ; 
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but  it  is  certainly  more  consonant  with  proba- 
bility, that  this  occurred  upon  their  emigration 
from  the  islands  to  the  eastern  shore.  We  may 
still  further  observe,  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  Leleges  from  the  other 
primitive  tribes  of  Greece,  who  were  frequently 
blended  in  part,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignorance  of  historians 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  Strab.  7  and  8.— Homer.  II.  21,  v. 
Hb.—Plin.  4,  c.  7,  1.  5,  c.  20.—  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v. 
JUb.—Paus.  3,  c.  1. 

Lelegeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.    Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Lemanis,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Csesar  is 
supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Livme  in  Kent. 

Lemannus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Lausanne.    Lucan.  1,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Athos  87  miles,  towards  the  islands  of  Imbros 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  minor.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  pater, 
who  fell  there  when  thrown  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter. {Vid.  Vulcanus.)  It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  their  husbands  (  Vid.  Hip- 
sipyle,)  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  by  some 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lemnian  ac- 
tions, which  is  applied  to  all  barbarous  and  in- 
human deeds.  The  first  inhaoitants  of  Lemnos 
were  the  Pelasgi,  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who 
were  murdered  b)'-  their  wives.  After  them 
came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by 
the  Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1100  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called  terra  Lemnia  and 
terra  sigillata  ;  and  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were 
still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of 
Lemnos,  now  called  Staliniene,  was  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades,  and 
the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to 
emigrate.  Virg.  JEn.  8.  v.  454. — Homer.  21. 
1,  V.  593.— C.  Nep.  in  Milt.— Strab.  1,  2  and 
l.—Herodot.  6,  c.  140. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Apol- 
lon.  1,  arg. —  Flacc.2,  v.  78. —  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
3,  V.  612.— Stat.  3,  Theb.  274.  The  principal 
cities  were  Hephaistia  and  Myrina.  The  latter 
stood  upon  the  point  or  cape  that  looked  towards 
mount  Athos,  whose  shadow,  it  was  said,  was 
seen  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  at  a  parti- 
cular season  Hephaistia  may  be  supposed 
from  its  name  to  have  been  peculiarly  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island;  but  its  wars  with  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet,  and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct 
of  the  daughter  of  its  Venetian  governor,  have 
rendered  its  modern  fame  superior  to  any  that 
it  derives  from  antiquity.  It  was  well  provided 
with  bays  and  creeks,  which  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  want  of  rivers,  and  the  soil  was 
for  the  most  part  fruitful  and  productive.  There 
still  remains  one  harbour,  sufficient  for  the  di- 


minished trade  of  the  island,  which  now,  in  a 
circumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  contains 
but  a  population  of  about  8000  souls.  The  re- 
mains of  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  discov- 
ered here,  and  the  eruptions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, may  account  fur  the  fable  by  which  the  god 
of  fire  is  represented  to  have  dwelt  in  this 
island. 

Lemovices,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  in 
that  part  which  was  afterwards  attached  to 
Aquitania.  Their  capital  was  Angusturiium, 
Limoges,  though  Ptolemy  makes  it  Ratiastum. 
The  province  of  Limousin,  or  that  region  which 
forms  the  department  de  la  Haute  Vienne,  cor- 
responds to  their  territory,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Vienne.  The  Lemovices  are  again  men- 
tioned by  Cassar  in  the  same  passage  as  that  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  position  given 
above  ;  in  the  second  instance  they  would  seem 
to  belong  to  Armorica,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
text  is  here  corrupt.     Cces.  Bell.  Gal.  7,  75. 

Leocorion.     Vid.  Athena. 

Leontium,  and  Leontini,  I.  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  Lsestrigones ;  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lcestri- 
gonii  campi.  The  country  was  extremely  fruit- 
ful, whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leontium  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  427,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Gorgias,  the  Leontine  rhetorician,  was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  the  republi- 
cans of  Greece.  The  result  of  this  embassy, 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  Leontmes  by  Athens,  are 
well  known  in  the  appointment  of  Alcibiades 
and  others  to  take  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  his  recall,  the  defeat  of  the  other  generals, 
the  destruction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  disastrous  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  modern 
Lentini  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leontium. 

II.  A  town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia, 

one  of  the  twelve  original  cities  of  that  division 
of  the  Peloponneseus.  It  was  near  mount 
Scollis,  and  is  mentioned  by  Polvbius.  Thucyd. 
6.—Polyb.  l.—  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  467.— /toZ.  14, 
V.  126. — Cic.  in  Verr.  5. 

Leontos,  a  river  of  CopIo  Syria,  called  at  its 
mouth,  in  modern  times  Casemich,  but  through 
the  rest  of  its  course  Leitoni  or  Lante.  Vid. 
Libanus. 

Leponth.  "  The  Lepontii  inhabited  the 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Tesin;  and  the  name  of  Leventina, 
which  distinguishes  among  many  valleys  that 
through  which  the  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the 
name"  of  this  nation,  who  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tended in  the  Pennine  valley,  where  they  pos- 
sessed Oscela,  now  Domo  d'  OsvJa.  D'AnriUe. 
Communicating  their  name  to  I  he  mountains 
among  which  they  dwelt,  and  whicli  separated 
Italy  from  Helvetia,  they  were  surrounded  by 
the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of  Rhoctia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

Lkptis,  I.  the  name  of  a  large  city  of  the 
Tripolitana  in  Africa.  It  was  situated  near  the 
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Syrtis  Major,  a  little  to  the  west,  and  the  ruins 
that  now  bear  the  name  of  Lebida  indicate  the 
site  of  this  ancient  place.  Leptis  Magna  was 
the  principal  of  the  three  cities  from  which  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  it  stood  has 

been  denominated  Tripolis. II.     Another, 

now  Lemta,  west  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Byzacium,  and  of  course  be- 
yond the  Tripolitana.  Though  a  place  of  much 
importance,  it  was  called  Minor  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  former.  This  Leptis  stood  about 
eighteen  Roman  miles  from  Adrumetum.  It 
paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, by  way  of  tribute.  Lucan.  2,  v.  251. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  19. — Sallust.  in  Jug.  77. — Mela,  I,  c. 
S.—Strab.  3,  v.  256.— Cas.  C.  2,  c.  38.— Cic.  5. 
Verr.  59. 

Leria,  an  island  in  the  Mgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  very  dishonest.  Slrab.  10. — 
Herodot.  5,  c.  125. 

Lerina,  or  Planasia,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Leria,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
at  the  east  of  the  Rhone.      Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lerna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the  po- 
ets, the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Hercu- 
les killed  the  famous  hydra.  The  fountain 
Amymone,  the  Halcyonian  pool,  the  torrent 
Chimarrus,  and  the  river  Erasinus,  famous  in 
themselves,  contributed  to  form  this  still  more 
celebrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modern  traveller 
relates,  that,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds, 
an  incurious  passenger  might  not  observe  this 
famed  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  its 
former  properties  and  peculiarities.  Its  small 
channel  affording,  as  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
little  stream  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  abundance 
of  water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  its 
banks,  the  surrounding  people  are  for  the  most 
part  millers;  they  inform  the  inquirer  that  the 
pool  is  bottomless,  and  no  doubt  the  tradition  to 
that  effect  has  come  down  to  them  uninterrupt- 
ed since  the  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules  beside 
its  bank.  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  803,  1.  12,  v.  517.— 
Strab.  8.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  597. 
—iMcret.  5.— Stat.   Theb.  4,  v.  6'68.—Apollod. 

2,  c.  15. There  was  a  festival  called  Ler- 

ncea,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to 
carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from  a  temple  upon 
mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to  Diana,     Paus. 

Lero,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

Lesbos,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, distant  from  the  coast  of  JEolia  a  few 
miles,  and  itself  in  circumference  about  168. 
The  island,  to  which  a  mythological  origin, 
serving  only  to  show  its  antiquity,  is  assigned 
by  ancient  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
its  name  in  the  obscurest  ages.  Long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  account,  the 
Pelasgi  migrated  to  this  place;  and  the  story  of 
the  Ionic  s'-ttlement  of  Macareus  and  his  family 
is  still  sufficiently  remote  from  that  first  land- 
mark of  classical  history  to  become  doubtful, 
even  without  the  embellishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  otherwise  entitled  to  credit.  The 
later  population  seemed,  however,  descended 
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from  the  iEolians,  who,  at  a  later  period,,  and 
probably  within  the  historic  ages,  or  very  nearly 
so,  passed  over  to  this  inviting  spot.  "  The 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Lesbos  con- 
spired with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce those  delicious  fruits,  and  those  exquisite 
wines,  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  modern 
travellers  to  deserve  the  encomiums  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  writers.  The 
convenience  of  its  harbours  furnished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight- 
ful island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  powerful,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the 
moderate  jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes. 
The  abuse  of  royal  power  occasioned  the  disso- 
lution of  monarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  isles.  The  rival  cities  of  Mity- 
lene  and  Methymna  contended  for  republican 
pre-eminence.  The  former  prevailed;  and 
having  reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inferior  note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.  The 
Lesbians  afterwards  underwent  those  general 
revolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all, 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spurned  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  Pausanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace  and  to  follow  in  war." 
Gill.  Hist.  Greece.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
now  Mytilin,  from  that  of  the  principal  city, 
which  still  retains  its  old  appellation  in  the 
altered  form  of  Mytilini.  Among  the  other 
names  by  which  Lesbos  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  most  common  were  Macaria,  Lasia, 
and  Pelasgia. 

Lethe,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making  them 
forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard, 

before,  as  the  name  implies,  \riQr],  oblivion. 

II.  Lethe  is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion,  "  Divers 
canals  derived  from  the  Nile,  separating  Mem- 
phis from  the  ancient  sepulchres  and  pyramids, 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  of  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe." 

III.  There  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in 

Spain. IV.  Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  wa- 
ters were  drunk  by  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophonius.  Ijiican.  9,  v.  355. —  Oi'id. 
Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47. —  Virsr.  G.  4,  v.  545.  jEn. 
6,  V.  lU.—Ital.  1,  V.  235,^1.  10,  v.  555.— Paw5. 
9,  c,  39.—Horat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  27, 

Leuca,  a  town  of  Messapia,  almost  upon  the 
point  of  the  lapygian  promontory.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  place  and  name  are  extant 
in  that  of  a  church,  which  bears  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca.  The  name  of  this 
whole  region,  according  to  Strabo,  was  derived 
from  a  gigantic  race  of  men  called  Leucterni, 
who  once  inhabited  it,  having  escaped  from  the 
fight  upon  the  Phaegrean  plains.    It  was  after- 
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wards  included  in  the  country  of  the  Salentini, 
though  the  Leuterni  may  (without  recourse  to 
fable)  be  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  dwelt 
thereabout,  and  to  have  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria. 

Leucas,  or  Leucadia,  an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  once 
formed  "  part  of  the  continent,  but  was  after- 
wards separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cut,  and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Maura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he 
calls  it  'A>cr)>  'HTTStjOufo,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  affirms,  '  that  it 
had  been  connected  formerly  with  the  continent 
of  Acarnania.  It  was  first  called  Epileucadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  Leucadian  promonto- 
ry. The  Acarnanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acarnanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undert>ake  the  siege  of  Leucas,  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  them,  but  that  offi- 
cer, having  other  designs  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  request.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  years  after,  they  became  masters  of  the 
place,  though  at  what  precise  period  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
learn  from  Livy  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
principal  town  of  Acarnania,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Cluiniius  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  great  intrepidity  and  perse- 
verance ;  but  at  length  through  the  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  by  storm,  an 
event  which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  Acarnania.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia, Leucas  was  by  a  special  decree  separated 
from  the  A carnanian  confederacy.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  town  of '  Leucas  as  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  isl- 
and from  Acarnania,  and  is  not  more  than  120 
steps  wide.  It  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards 
Acarnania  and  the  east.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  city  are  flat,  and  close  to  the  shore  ;  hence 
it  is  easily  assailed  by  land  and  sea.'  Thucy- 
dides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
within  the  Isthmus,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present 
situation  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  an  '  ancient  city  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  modern  town.  The  spot  ex- 
hibits the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  structure,  ascending  and  surrounding  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill  near  the  sea ; 
and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which  appear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  declivity.' 
As  the  passage  through  the  Dioryctus  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows, 
we  learn  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea  at  certain  intervals.  In  a  small 
island  between  the  Diorj'-ctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  Some 
other  passages  relative  to  Leucas  will  be  found 
in  Polybius.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
a  law  in  force  there  by  which  landed  proprietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
in  cases  of  great  necessity;  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  this  law  proved  a  very  popular  mea- 
sure.   Nericum  was  probably  the  oldest  town 
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in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  as  we  learn  from 
Homer  that  it  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
It  was  taken  by  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  at 
the  head  of  his  Cephallenians. 

Oros  lSr]piKov  etAoj/,  eiiKTiixevov  nroXicdpov 
^A.KTT]p  'Hireipoio,  KecpaWfivEffciv  dvdacrwv — 

On.  S2.  376. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  reports  that 
the  Corinthians  removed  their  tow^n  to  the  Isth- 
mus ;  but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted 
after  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  Leu- 
cadian promontory,  where,  according  to  modern 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
Ellomenus,  which  is  considered  to  be  Porto 
Vlico,  a  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
rock.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was 
customary  to  hurl  from  the  cliff  some  condemn- 
ed criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number 
of  boatmen  were  also  stationed  below  ready  to 
receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leu- 
cadian territory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  so  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  this  fatal  trial. 
Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma- 
riners."— Cram. 

Leuce,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Borysthenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c.  According  to 
some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of 
Ajax,  &c.  Strab.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Ammian. 
32.— Q.  CaM.  3,  v.  773.  It  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achilles,  which  the  read- 
er may  see  under  its  proper  name. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  They 
dwelt  in  that  part  which  lay  upon  the  borders 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwards  Champagne 
and  Lorraine,  the  present  departments  de  la 
Meuse  and  (fe  la  Meurthe.  Upon  their  north 
were  the  Mediomatrices,  the  mountains  Vosges 
covered  them  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  were 
the  Lingones,  and  on  the  west  the  Tricasse.s 
and  Catelauni.  They  were  among  those  Gal- 
lic people,  who,  with  the  name  of  friends  of  the 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
and  precarious  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  their 
too  powerful  protectors.  Among  their  towns 
were  Tullum,  Tout,  and  Nasium;  of  the  latter 
the  site  is  not  known  with  equal  certainty. 
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Mountains  on  the  west  of  Crete  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance like  white  clouds,  whence  the  name. 

Leucopetra,  I.  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  by 

the  consul   Mummius. II.   A  promontoiy 

six  miles  east  from  Rhegium  in  lialVj  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

Leucophrys,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Maeander.  The 
goddess  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with 

victory. An    ancient    name    of   Tenedos. 

Pans.  10,  c.  U.—Strab.  13  and  14. 

Leucos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Leccosia,  a  little  island  towards  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Psestanus  Sinus,  north  of  the 
Posidium  promontorium.  It  was  said  "  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  we 
learn  from  L)''cophronaud  from  Strabo.  Diony- 
sius  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Licosa,  and  sometimes  by  that  oi'lsola 
piatm.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  seve- 
ral vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  there 
in  1696."     Cra7ti. 

Leucosyki,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cappadocia  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  to  those  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia. These  people  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Syrian  origin,  and  the  superior  fairness  of  their 
complexions  caused  the  epithet  of  Leuco  {v:Mte) 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Sj'ri,  by  which 
they  were  designated  in  common  with  others  of 
that  race.  The  term  Leuco  Syri  was  not  the 
less  applied  to  the  people  dwelling  in  these  re- 
gions after  the  whole  country  had  become  thick- 
ly interspersed  with  colonies  and  settlements 
from  Greece. 

Leucothoe,  or  Leucothea,  an  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  Caprese. A  fountain  of 

Samos. A  town  of  Eg}'pt. of  Arabia. 

Mela,  2,  c.  7. A  part  of  Asia  which  pro- 
duces frankincense. 

Leuctra,  a  village  of  Bceotia,  between  Pla- 
tsea  and  Thespiffi,  belonging  to  the  territory'  of 
the  latter.  It  is  famous  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
over  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of 
Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  Tn  this 
famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece.  The  place  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  the  modern  Greek  pronun- 
ciation in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  En- 
glish ear  and  eye  when  written  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  pronouncing  it.  Pint,  in  Pe- 
lop.  ^Ages. — C.  Nep.  in.  Epam. — Justin.  6,  c.  6. 
— Xenophoio.  Hist.  Grac. — Diod.  15. — Pavs. 
Lacon. — Cic.  de  offic.  1.  c.  18.  Vusc.  1,  c.  46. 
AU.&,e^.  l.—Strab.9.' 

Leuctrum,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Messenian  gulf  The  antiquity 
of  this  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  fable,  and 
the  inhabhants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
given  his  name  to  southern  Greece  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Thucydides  call  this  place  Leuc- 
tra.    Strab.  8. 

Leucyavias,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus.     Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

Lexovit,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter  by  a 
lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar.     Cccs.  Bell.  G. 
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LiBANus,  a  chEiin  of  mountains  extending 
parallel  with  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Syria.  Towards  Tyre 
this  range  of  hills  incline's  to  the  coast  in  double 
ridges ;  the  more  southern  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  Anti-Libanus.  Between  these,  the 
valley  is  called  Coelo  Syria,  and  the  river  Leon- 
tos,  now  Lante,  runs  in  the  line  of  these  moun- 
tains through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  till 
it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyre.  The 
southern  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  reaches  south  for  some  distance,  run- 
ning into  Palestine.  "  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  Ansiareh,  mount  Libanus  raises  its  summits 
to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.  Here 
the  Astragalus  treigacanthoides  displays  its  clus- 
ters of  purple  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Liba- 
nus, the  mountain  amaryllis.  the  white  and  the 
orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hues  with 
the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
snow  ot  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xeran- 
themwni  frigidum.  The  deep  ravines  of  these 
mountains  are  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance. 
The  highest  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Arvieux  and  Pococke  found  the 
snow  lying  here  in  the  month  of  Jime ;  Rau- 
wolf  and  Kort  in  August.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow. '  The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  maintain  a  perpetu- 
al verdure.  These  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  indus- 
try less  harassed  by  predator)-  encroachments 
than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  thai 
the  hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in 
long  succession,  which  preserve  the  fertile 
earth:  those  well  planted  vineyards;  those 
fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  husbandman ;  those  plant arions  of  cot- 
ton, of  olires,  and  of  mulberries,  which  present 
themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  the 
rock}'  steeps,  and  give  a  pleasing  example  of 
the  effects  of  human  activity.  The  clusters  of 
grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  gi'apes  themselves 
as  large  as  cherries.  Goats,  squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves  are  the  most  numerous  animal 
species.  All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to 
the  pouncings  of  the  eagle  and  the  prowlings 
of  the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  which 
is  here  called  the  tiger.  These  retreats,  secured 
from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  ac- 
cessible to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashas,  are 
inhabited  by  two  races,  different  in  religion  and 
in  manners,  but  similar  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Maronites  and  the  Druses." 
Molte-Bmn. 

Libethra,  "  a  cir\%  the  name  of  which  is  as- 
sociated with  Orpheus,  the  Muses,  and  all  that 
is  poetical  in  Greece.  '  Libethra,'  says  Pausa- 
nias,  'was  situated  on  mount  Olvmpus,  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia  :  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  respecting  which  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  sun  beheld 
the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  a  boar  ('-o  avd^.')  The  inhabitants  of  Li- 
bethra ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a  thing  impos- 
sible; but  the  column  of  Orpheus's  monument 
having  been  accidentallv  broken,  a  gasp  was 
made  by  which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb, 
when  the  same  night  the  torrent  named  Sus 
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being  prodigiously  swollen,  rushed  down  with 
violence  from  mount  Olympus  upon  Libethra, 
overflowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public  and 
private  edifices,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  cala- 
mity, the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to 
Dium;  and  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near  A'ateWwa 
a  remarkable  tumulus,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  -been  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  This  tumu- 
lus is  of  immense  magnitude,  of  a  perfectly  co- 
nical form,  and  upon  its  vertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Pausanias  says  the  tomb  of  Orphe- 
us was  twenty  stadia  from  Dium,  Whether 
Libethra  recovered  from  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  this  inundation  is  not  stated,  but  its 
name  occurs  in  Livy,  as  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  After  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  "the  Roman  army 
under  Gl.  Marcius  through  a  pass  in  the  chain 
of  Olympus,  he  says,  they  reached,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  plains  between  Libethrum  and  Hera- 
cleura.  Strabo  also  alludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mouni  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Thracians  of  Pieria  in 
the  Boeotian  districts.  From  these  passages  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was 
given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood 
above  the  toT^m.  Hence  the  Muses  were  sur- 
named  Libethrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram. 
—  Virg.  EcL  7,  v.  21.— Pirn.  4,  c.  9,— Mela,  2, 
c.  S.—Slrab.  9  and  10. 

LiBOPHOSNiCEs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 

LiBURNiA,  an  lllyrian  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  lying  between  the  river  Arsia,  which 
separated  it  from  Histria,  the  Albius  mons 
which  lay  towards  the  side  of  Illyricum,  the 
Titius  which  flowed  between  it  and  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Adriatic  Sf.-a  which  lay  along  its  coast 
in  bays  which  were  formed  by  the  innumerable 
islands  called  Liburnides  and  Absyrtides,  that 
studded  its  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
and  Liburni,  occupied  this  tract  of  countr}"" ;  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  more  northern  parts  in 
the  mountains  and  upon  the  coast  around  their 
capitals  Senia  and  Metullum  in  the  modern 
Morlachia :  and  the  latter  to^\^rds  the  borders 
of  Dalmatia.  "  The  Liburni  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels 
called  Liburnine  by  the  Romans.  And  the 
Greeks,  who  colonized  Corey ra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it  in 
their  possession.  Scylax  seems  to  distinguish 
the  Liburni  from  the  Illyrians,  restricting  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situated  more  to  the  south, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Liburni,  as  not  excluding  females ;  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  histoiy  of 
Teuta,  and  might  serve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 
graphical compilation  is  not  so  ancient  as  many 
have  supposed.  Strabo  states  that  the  Liburni 
extended  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  stadia.  To  them  be- 
longed ladera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony,  the  rums  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara,  on  the 
spot  called  Zara  Vecchia.  Beyond  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kerka,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ca- 


tarbates  of  Scylax  and  the  Titius  of  Ptolemjr, 

Strabo,  who  does  not  mention  its  name,  says  it 

it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Scardona. 

This  town  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 

the  Liburni  since  Pliny  says  the  national  coun- 

I  cil  met  here.      The  present  town  retains  its 

j  name,  and  is  situated  on  a  lake  formed  by  the 

'  Kerka.  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 

i  sea.      Under  the  Romans  this  rirer  served  as 

the  boundary  between  Liburniaand  Dalmatia." 

Cravi.  Gr.     There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 

men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  public 

heralds,  who  were  called  Lihurni.,  probably  from 

being  originally  of  Liburnian  extraction. 

Liburnides,  A  great  number  of  islands, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40  of  the  larger  kind, 
on  the  coast  of  Liburnia,  were  called  among 
the  Greeks  Liburnides.  Some  of  them  were 
comparatively  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  Issa,  They 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  islands. 

LiBURNUM  MARE,  the  sca  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

LiBURNTJs,  a  mountain  of  Campania, 

Libya,  I.  In  its  widest  sense  the  name  of 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  vras,  however,  a  particular  district  to 
which  this  name  belonged  geographically,  while 
it  was  rather  poetically  used  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  This  proper  Libya  lay  upoa 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Internum,  from  Egypt  to 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprising  the  countries  of 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica,  and  extending  in- 
land indefinitely, II.  Deserta,  or  Libya  In- 
terior, was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  desert  of  Sahara^  which 
modern  travellers  have  so  frequently  partially 
described.  From  the  word  Libya  are  derived 
the  epithets  of  Libijs,  Libfssa,  Libysis,  Libys- 
tis,  Liiycus,  Libysiicus,  Libysiinus,  Libystans. 
Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  106,  1.  5,  v.  31.—Liican.  4.— 
Sallust.  &c. 

LiBYcuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an M^hich  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 

LiBYssA,  now  Gebissc,  a  town  of  Bithynia, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.  It  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  or 
rather  the  Astacenus  Sinus,  west  of  Nicome- 
dia. 

LicHARDEs,  small  islands  near  Caeneum,  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  called  from  Lichas, 
Vid.  Lichas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v,  155,  218.— 
Strab.  9. 

LiGER,  or  LiGERis,  uow  La  Loire,  a  large  ri- 
ver of  Gaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Nantes. 
Strab.  A.—Plin.  4,  c.  \S.—  Cas.  G.  7,  c.  55  and 
75.     Vid.  Aqnitania  and  Celtica. 

LiGUREs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria,  Vid. 
Ligiiria. 

LiGURiA,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Lignslic  Sea;  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and 
on^the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town 
of  Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  known,  though  in  their  character  they 
are  represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addict- 
ed to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germans, 
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or,  as  others  support,  they  were  of  Greek  origin, 
perhaps  the  posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  Liguria  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Leghorn.  Lucan.  1,  v.  442. — Mela, 
2,  c.  l.—Strab.  4,  &c.— Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  15.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  5,  &,c.—Liv.  5,  c.  35,  1.  22,  c.  33,  1. 
29,  c.  6,  &.C.—C.  Nep.  in  Ann.— Mo r.  2,  c.  8. 
The  Ligures  were  a  more  unmixed  population 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Italians,  and  may 
be  considered  as  having  descended  from  the  first 
northern  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

LiGUSTiciE  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

LiGusTicuM  MARE,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Plin. 
2,  c.  47. 

Ligyes,  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Pha- 
sis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Li- 
gures. Herodot.  7,  c.  72. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c. 
IQ.—Strab.  L—Diod.  4. 

LiLYB^UM,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
nearest  point  towards  Africa  Propria  from  Eu- 
rope.    The  promontory  is  now  Boeo. II.  A 

town  of  the  same  name,  now  Marsalla,  stood 
on  this  projection,  and  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic 
wars.  It  had  a  port  large  and  capacious, 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  fill  up  with 
stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and  vici- 
nity to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerful  city  but  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Virs^.  JEn.  3,  v. 
106.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Strab.  6.— tic.  in  Verr. 
5. — CcBs.  de  Bell.  Afric. — Diod.  22. 

LiMN.E,  I.  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia  and  Messenia.     Pans.  3,  c.  14. II. 

A  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Ltmn^a,  I.  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Acarna- 
nia,  about  six  miles  in  length,  now  called  lake 

Nizero. II.  A  district  of  country,  called  also 

Limnaea,  surrounded  this  piece  of  water,  which 
likewise  gave  name  to  its  principal  town.  This 
small  state  or  region  extended  to  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  which  it  had  its  port,  now  called, 
as  well  as  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  Lutraki. 
Xen.  Hell.  4,  6. 

LiMN^EUM,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnse, 
from  which  the  goddess  was  called  Limngea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished  to 
seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but  the 
emperor  interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful 
possessors,  the  Messenians.  Pans.  3,  c.  14,  1. 
7,  c.  20.— Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  43. 

LiMONUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards  Pic- 
tavi,  Poictiers.     Cces.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

LiNDUM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 
This  city  belonged  to  the  Coretani,  who  were 
extended  widely  over  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain. 

LiNDUs,  now  Lindo,  a  city  at  the  south-east 
part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus,  son  of  Sol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Dan  aides  built  there  a  tem- 
ple to  Minerva,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  La- 
ches, who  were  emploved  in  making  and  finish- 
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ing  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Strab. 
U.— Homer.  II.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.  Plin.  34.— 
Herodot.  1,  c.  153. 

LiNGONEs,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgica,  to  which  they  are  said  at  an 
early  period  to  have  belonged.  Their  country, 
when  residing  in  Lugdunensis  Prima,  in  the 
former  province,  was  about  the  springs  of  the 
Mosa,  the  Sequana,  and  the  Matrona, -corres- 
ponding to  the  department  de  la  Haute  Marne, 
apart  of  the  province  of  Champagne.  Their  cap- 
ital, once  Andomatunum,  assumed  their  name, 
with  which,  under  the  modification  of  Langres, 
it  has  reached  the  present  time.  The  Lingones 
passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made  some  settle- 
ment near  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
Tacit.  H  4,  c.  b^.— Martial.  11,  ep.  57,  v.  9, 1. 
14,  ep.  Ib^.— Lucan.  1,  v.  398.— C^'S.  Bell.  G. 
1,  c.  26. 

LiPARA,  I.  the  largest  of  the  jEolian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  this  one, 
Lipaj-i.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  received  from  Liparus, 
the  son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor 
^olus,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  very 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  ge- 
neral repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harbours, 
and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
According  to  Diodorus,  ^olus  reigned  at  Li- 
para  before  Liparus.  Liv.  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3, 
c.  9.—Ital.  14,  V.  57.— Ff/;o-.  Mn.  1,  v.  56,  1.  8, 

V.  417.  Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Strab.  6. 11.  A  town 

of  Etruria. 

LiauENTiA,  now  Livenza,  a  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plin. 
3,  c.  18. 

LiRis,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campania, 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  rose  among 
the  Appenines,  and  flowing  through  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam- 
pania with  a  sluggish  course,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  among  the  marshes  of 
Minturnae.  This  river  was  more  anciently  call- 
ed the  Clanis,  according  to  Strabo. 

Lissus,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drilo,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  from,  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Ulyrians.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidum  civium  Romanorum.  The 
modern  Alessio  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Acro- 

lissus,  the  citadel  of  Lissus.     Polyb.  8,  15. 

II.  A  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  jEgean 
Sea  between  Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  was 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.     Stra.b.'l.— Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

LisTA,  a  town  ofthe  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Listini.  This  town  was  taken 
by  the  Sabines  from  the  Aborigines,  whose  ca- 
pital it  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

LiTANA,  a  wood  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  extending 
at  the  foot  ofthe  Appenines,  from  the  sources 
ofthe  Parma  and  the  Niciato  those  ofthe  Se- 
cia,  occupying  a  part  ofthe  modern  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena.  Here  the  Roman  army 
was  beaten  by  the  Gauls.    Liv.  23,  c.  24. 
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Ltternum,  a  town  of  Campania.  "  Its  situ- 
ation has  been  disputed  ;  but  antiquaries  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixing  the  sit€  of  tiie  town  at  a 
place  called  Torre  di  Patria.  The  difficulty 
arose  chietiy  from  the  mention  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers.  This 
stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes  anciently  known 
as  the  Palus  Literna,  now  Lago  di  Patria. 
Liternum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same 
year  with  Vulturnum.  It  was  recolonized  un- 
der Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  praefec- 
turse.  That  Scipio  retired  here  in  disgust  at  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a  fact  too 
well  attested  to  be  called  in  question;  but  whe- 
ther he  really  closed  his  existence  there,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be 
deemed  uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to 
be  seen  both  at  Liternum  and  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years 
ago  outside  the  Porta  Capena.  According  to 
Valerius  Maximus,  Scipio  himself  had  caused 
to  be  engrav«d  on  it  this. inscription ; 

INGRATA    .    PATRIA    .    NE    .    OSSA    .    QUIDKM    .    MEA 
HABES. 

which  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  Patria, 
which,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
villa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance. Pliny  asserts,  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Liternum,  some  olive-trees 
and  myrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
illustrious  exile."     Cram. 

Lixus,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Anteeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 
Ital.  3,  V.  258.— ikfeZa,  3,  c.  IQ.—Strah.  2. 

LocRi,  I.  a  town  of  Magna  Gra^cia  in  Italy, 
on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegium.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Locri  or  Locrens.es. 
Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  399.—Strab.—Plin.—Liv.  22, 

c.  6,  1.  23,  c.  30. II.  A  town  of  Locris  in 

Greece. 

Locris.  "  The  Greeks  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other 
in  territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation, 
doubtless  were  derived  from  a  common  stock. 
These  were  the  Locri  Ozolse,  the  Epicnemidii, 
and  Opuntii.  A  colony  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
early  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Grsecia,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri.  The  Epicne- 
midianand  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Ozolae  ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lele- 
ges.  The  Locri  Ozolae  occupied  a  narrow  tract 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  TEtolian 
Rhium,  and  terminating  near  Crissa,  the  first 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  To  the  west  and  north  they  adjoined 
the  iEtolians,  and  partly  also,  in  the  latter  di- 
rection, the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they  bor- 


dered on  the  district  of  Delphi  belonging  to 
Phocis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east, 
and  their  name,  according  to  tabulous  accounts, 
was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs  near  the 
hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  s,iuiated  on  their 
coast,  and  beneath  wnich  it  was  reported  the 
centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed.  Thucy- 
dides  represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivilized  race, 
and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft  and 
rapine.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Nanpactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  from  en- 
mity to  the  ^tolians,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Epicnemi- 
dian  Locri  occupied  a  small  district  immediately 
adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  between 
mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  CEta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Euboea.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  name  of  Locri.  The  Opuntian  Locri 
follow  after  the  Epicnemidii ;  they  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a 
little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending-  to  the 
town  of  Halee,  on  the  frontier  of  Bosotia.  In- 
land their  territory  reached  to  the  Phocian 
towns  of  Hyampolis  and  Abae.  This  people 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis."  The  Locri  who  established  them- 
selves in  Italy  were  of  the  Opuntii  and  Ozolae 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  migration  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  define.  The  name  of  Epi- 
zephyrii they  obtained  from  their  settlement 
about  the  Cape  Zephyrium,  and  by  this  appella- 
tion they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians 
of  Greece.  The  chief  city  founded  by  them 
bore  their  name,  and  became  famous  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Grsecia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Zaleucus, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
For  200  years  these  institutions  continued  in 
force,  and  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  city  of 
Locri  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
highest  character  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
its  citizens.  Locri  early  took  part  in  the  poli- 
tics and  resolutions  of  Sicily,  and  suffered  great- 
ly from  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  the  Younger.  It 
suffered  still  further  from  the  anger  of  Pyrrhus, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy,  and  still  more 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  CL.  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.  "  The  situation  of  ancient  Locri 
has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  and  tra- 
vellers agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Ge- 
race.  This  modern  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esopis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed ;  the  ele- 
vated position  of  Locri  is  also  to  be  inferred  from 
a  fragment  of  Pindar.  But  the  name  of  Pag- 
liapoli,  which  is  attached  to  some  considerable 
ruins  below  Gerace,  naturally  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephv- 
rian  Locri.  D'Anville  removed  it  too  far  to  the 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
Malta  di  Bruzzano."     Cram. 

LoNDiNtJM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded,  as 

some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius  CfEsar 

and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called  Londini- 

um,  LoTidinum,  &c.     Ammianus  calls  it  vetus- 
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tuvi  oppidum.  It  is  represented  as  a  consider- 
able, opulent,  and  commercial  town  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  33. — Ammian. 
The  various  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  this 
place  are  given  by  Cambden,  and  show  a  striking 
analogy,  in  the  greater  number,  to  that  of  Lon- 
dinum.  Ammianus  calls  it  Augusta,  to  v/hich 
the  surname  Trinobantum  is  to  be  added,  from 
the  people  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  have 
been.  Its  mythological  names,  however,  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  refer  to  the  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusion  to  its  colonization  by  the  grandson  of 
jEneas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Caer  Lud, 
from  Lud,  another  fictitious  person,  who  found- 
ed, or  at  least  exalted  it  to  the  high  state  which 
it  early  held  among  the  cities  of  Britain. 

LoNGOBARDi.     Vid.  Langobardi. 

LoNGULA,  a  town  of  Latium.  on  the  borders 
of  the  Volsci.    Liv.  2,  c.  33  and  39,  1.  9,  c.  39. 

LoTOPHAGi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  111.— Strab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  7. 
— Plin.  5,  c.  7,  1.  13.  c.  17. 

LucA,  now  iMcca,  a  city  of  Etruria,  on  the 
river  Arnus.  Liv.  21,  c.  5. 1.  41,  c.  13. — Cic. 
13, /am.  13. 

Lucani,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  ihe 
Saranites  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LucANiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  exact  limits  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  Lucani  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  may  define  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  considerable  exactness.  To  the 
south-west,  beyond  the  little  river  Laos,  and  to 
the  south-east  beyond  the  Crathis,  lay  the  Bru- 
tiorum  Ager,  or  country  of  the  Brutii.  On  the 
side  of  Campania  the  Silarus  bounded  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  the  Bradanus,  in 
the  same  manner,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  divided  it  from  Apulia.  A  line 
from  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  along  the  high- 
lands in  which  they  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
the  side  of  Samnium.  The  country  was  fa- 
mous for  its  grapes.  Strab.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  ^.—Liv,  8.  c.  17,  1.  9,  c.  20, 1.  10,  c. 
\l.—Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v,  178. 

LucERiA,  now  Lntcera,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Daunia.  This  was  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty ;  its  origin  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
time  of  Diomed,  who  was  said  to  have  founded 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, and  continued  faithful  to  them  during  their 
wars  with  Carthage.  Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
which  wns  there  prepared. 

LiJCRETiLTs.  now  Libretti,  a  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a  plea- 
sant valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of 
Horace  was  situate.  Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1. — 
Cic.  7,  Att.  11. 

LucRiNOs,  a  small  lake  in  Campania,  oppo- 
site Puteoli.     It  abounded  with  excellent  oys- 
ters, and  was  united  by  Augustus  to  the  Aver- 
nus,  and  a  communication  formed  with  the 
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sea  near  the  harbour  called  Julius  PoHus.  The 
Lucrine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1538,  in  a  violent  earthquake,  which 
raised  on  the  spot  a  mountain  4  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  1000  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
in  the  middle.  The  present  slate  of  this  cele- 
brated lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace : 
"  Of  the  Lucrine  lake  a  small  part  only  re- 
mains, now  a  muddy  pool,  half  covered  with 
reeds,  and  bulrushes.  The  centre,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  night 
changed  into  a  conical  mountain.  The  moun- 
tain is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders,  black  and  barren, 
and  is  called  Monte  Nuovo.  The  pool,  however, 
diminished  in  its  size  and  appearance,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  honours  of  the  Lucrine 
lake."  Classical  Tour. — Cic.  4.  Att.  10. — Strab. 
5  and  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  i.—Propert.  1,  el.  11,  v. 
10.— Virg.  G.  2,  V.  161.— Horat.  2,  od.  15. 

LucuLLi  HoRTi.  I.  Vid.  Horti. II.  Vil- 
la, one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Misenu.s. 
That  of  Lucullus  was  the  chief  one,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Tiberius.  "  Pheedrus 
informs  us  that  it  was  situated  on  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the 
adjacent  coasts,  but  extended  its  view  to  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gardens 
and  porticoes,  must  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  and  left  but  little  room  for  the  town, 
which  of  course  must  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probably  on  the  sea-shore."  Eus- 
tace. 

LuGDUNENsis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  capital 
city  of  the  province.  It  was  anciently  called 
Celtica.     Vid.  Gallia. 

Lugdunum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  built  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar,  or 
Saone.  "  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  old  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
by  the  cities  of  France  to  Augustus  Cresar: 
now  the  most  famous  mart  of  France,  and  a 
university.  These  marts,  in  former  times,  were 
holden  at  Geneva,  from  thence  removed  hither 
by  king  Lewis  the  11th,  for  the  enriching  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  had  ex- 
communicated Lewis  the  12th,  he  commanded, 
by  his  apostolical  authority,  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  Geneva  again;  but  therein  his 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  for  the  uni- 
versity, questionless  it  is  very  ancient,  being  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Caius  Caligula. 
For  in  those  times,  before  an  altar  consecrated 
to  Augustus  in  the  temple  above-named,  this 
Caligula  did  institute  some  exercises  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquence :  the  victor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  vanquish- 
ed, either  to  be  ferulaled,  or  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  their  writinsrs;  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Hence 
that  of  Juvenal, 

Vt  Lugdu7ie7isem  Rhetor  dicturus  at  arn.m, 

applied  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  first  coming  into  Gaul,  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Hedui  and  Sequani; 
afterwards  the  metropolis  of  Lugdunensis, 
Prima.  The  archbishop  hereof  is  the  metro- 
politan of  all  France,  and  was  so  in  the  time  of 
St.  IrenaBus,  one  of  the  renowned  Fathers  in  the 
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primitive  times,  -who  was  bishop  here."  Heyl. 
Cosm, 

Lupus,  or  Ldpia,  now  Lippe,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
falling  into  the  Rhine.     Tacit.  Ann.  1,  &c. 

Lu.siTAMA,  a  part  of  Hispania,  answering 
nearly  to  the  modern  Portugal.  In  the  time  of 
Csesar  its  limits  were  uncertain :  he,  however, 
tells  us,  that  to  ihe  north  were  the  Callaici ; 
to  the  east,  the  Vettones;  to  the  south,  Bnetu- 
ria,  and  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas ; 
and  to  the  west,  the  ocean.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
the  third  part  of  Spain,  and  ranks  with  the 
Lusitani,  the  Vettones,  and  part  of  the  Celtici 
and  Turdetani.  The  chief  cities  of  Lusitania 
were  Olisipo,  Lisbon ;  Conimbriga,  Coimbra ; 
Pax  Julia,  Bejo. ;  Augusta  Emerita,  Merida ; 
Norba  Caesarea,  Alcantara.  The  Tagus  divided 
the  country  into  two  parts ;  in  the  north  was 
the  Durius,  on  the  south  the  Anas.  The  Lu- 
sitanians  inhabited  a  remarkably  fertile  country, 
but  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it  until 
they  had  been  instructed  by  their  Roman  con- 
querors. Vid.  Hhpania.  Cas.  B.C.  1, 38  and 
44.— jB.  Hisp.  35,  m.—B.  Al.  48,  &c.  Lem.  ed. 

LnsoNEs,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberus. 

LuTETiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrona, 
which  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  clay,  hdvm,V7hich  is  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. J.  Caesar  fortified  and  embellished 
it,  from  which  circumstance  some  authors  call 
it  Julii  Civitas.  Julian  the  apostate  resided 
ihere  some  time.  It  is  now  Paris,  and  is  the 
capital  of  France.  Ca:s.  de  Bell.  G.  6  and  7. 
— Strah.  4. — Ammian.  20. 

LvcABETAs,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.     Stat. 

Lyceus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
lAicaa,  were  celebrated  there.  Pausanias  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  might  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visible  the 
remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  Vir'g.  G.  1.  v. 
16.  JEn.  8,  V.  343.— S^m^*.  8.—Hor.  I,  od.  17, 
V,  2.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  698. 

Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  eastbv  Ar- 
menia Minor,"  on  the  south  by  Pisidia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrygia;  "so  called 
from  the  Lycaones,  a  people  of  Lycia,  or  from 
.he  inhabitants  of  Lycaonia,  a  town  of  Phry- 
gia Major,  who,  enlarging  themselves  into  these 
farts,  srave  this  name  unto  it;  either  of  which 
_  should  prefer  before  their  conceit  who  derive 
it  from  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  dispossessed 
by  Jupiter  of  that  kingdom;  or  think  that  Lv- 
caon  was  king  of  this  country  and  not  of  ihat." 
Its  chief  towns  were  Iconium,  the  metropolis 
of  it  when  a  Roman  province,  and  Lvstra. 
"  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  Lvcaonians  themselves, 
from  whomsoever  thev  were  descended,  of  anv 
great  note  or  observation  in  former  times :  sub- 
ject to  Cappadocia  when  it  was  a  kingdom,  and 
reckoned  a  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ptolemv, 
when  first  made  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Tom  from  the  empire  bv  the  Turks,  it  was  at 
first  a  member  of  the  Selzuccian  kinsfdom,  as 
afterwards  of  the  Caramanian ;  which  last, 
fotmded  by  Caraman,  a  great  prince  of  the 


Turks,  on  the  death  of  Aladine  the  2d,  the  last 
king  of  the  Selzuccian  family,  was  a  great  eye- 
sore to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman,  from 
the  time  of  Amorath  the  1st,  who  first  warred 
upon  it,  to  the  reign  of  Bajazel  the  2d,  who  in 
fine  subverted  it.  An,  1486."     Heyl.  Cosm. 

Lycaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneus to  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Horn.  II.  2. 

Lyceium.     Vid.  Athend. 

Lychnidus,  or  Lychnidium,  "  a  city  of  Illy- 
ria,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretii,  situated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology to  Cadmus."^  We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stantly in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  and, 
from  its  position  on  the  frontier,  it  must  have 
always  been  deemed  a  place  of  importance. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatian  way,  which 
passed  through  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  large  and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors. Procopius  relates  that  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
Corinth  and  several  other  cities  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  In  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles 
it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Av^viSn^  nn- 
TO'^-a)^i<:  for  AvXvvl^^g  .(>;rp(i?rnX(f .  It  is  the  Opi- 
nion of  Palmerius,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  history  of  Lychnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced 
by  Achrida.  once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
and,  according  to  some  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  also  the  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  Prima.  The  opinion  of 
this  learned  critic  has  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
by  the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy. But  we  are  induced  by  various  con- 
siderations to  dissent  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  on  this  point.  We  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  none  of  the  historians 
quoted  by  Palmerius  assert  that  Achrida  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Lychnidus.  Nicephorus 
Callistus  states  that  Achrida  was  plnced  on  a 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  great  lake  cnlled  Lychni- 
dus, and  more  anciently  Dassarite:  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  town  of  that  name.  Had 
Lychnidus  been  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  the  Achrida  of  the  Bulgarians, 
the  fact  would  certainly  have  been  distinctly 
mentioned,  since  it  was  a  celebrated  city,  and 
still  existing:  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  as  Wes- 
seling,  we  think,  has  satisfacforilv  proved.  But 
even  granting:  to  Palmerius  that  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma and  Achrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  not 
at  all  shown  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with 
Lychnidus.  The  improbabilitv  of  this  suppo- 
sition will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  which  describe 
the  Via  Eenatia,  on  which  Lychnidus  was 
placed,  with  thebest  modern  maps  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  Europe.  Now  all  the  Itinera- 
rips  asrree  in  fixing  Lvchnidus  at  a  distance  of 
twentv-seven  or  twentv-eisfht  iniTes  from  the 
station  in  the  Candavinn  mountains,  a  well- 
known  ridsre  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
Germans  from  the  lake  of  Lychnidus:  while 
Achrid/i.,  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  at  the  north- 
ern extremitv  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  chain  above 
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mentioned ;  so  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  fifteen  miles  further  down  the  lake  to  an- 
swer to  Lychnidus.  In  the  Table,  the  first 
station  afier  the  Candavian  mountains  is  the 
Pons  Servilii,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  This 
bridge  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  crosses 
the  river  Driyoo  on  its  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Achrida  :  and  Lychnidus,  in  the  same  Itinera- 
ry, is  nineteen  miles  distant  thence,  whereas 
Achrida  is  not  removed  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  point  in  question,  where  a  bridge  is 
still  found  at  the  present  day.  We  are  assured 
by  Pouqueville  that  the  ruins  of  Lychnidus  are 
still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Nauvi, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Achrida.  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  the  site  of 
Lychnidus  is  important,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  course  of  the  Egnatian  way  through 
Macedonia,  a  country  of  which  we  at  present 
know  so  little."     Cram. 

Lyci.\,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  invested 
on  every  side,  either  bv  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains. The  chain  of  mountains  which  was  ce- 
lebrated for  the  volcanic  Chimaera,  converted 
into  a  monster  by  poetic  fiction,  commenced  at  a 
promontory  where  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus, 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Lycia  and  Caria. 
This  range,  holding  a  north-easterly  course,  and 
separating  Lycia  from  Caria  and  Phrygia,  joins 
mount  Taurus  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
first-named  province.  Mount  Taurus,  descend- 
ing from  this  point  towards  the  south,  divides 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia ;  its  most  easterly  ex- 
tremity on  this  common  boimdary  bore  in  an- 
cient days  the  name  of  Climax,  or  the  ladder, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander, 
whose  army  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  in 
order  to  get  round  the  promontor}^  The  range 
of  Taurus  continues  hence  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  which  washes  the  eastern  coast  of  Ly- 
cia, and  the  Pamphylian  coast,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Sacrum  Promontorium.  The  south- 
western coast  of  Lycia  is  deeply  indented,  form- 
ing the  Glaucus  Sinus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Lycia  were  Patara  and  Myra;  its  principal  ri- 
vers Xanthus  and  Glaucus.  In  ancient  times 
the  name  of  Lycia  was  applied  also  to  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia ;  whence  Stephanus  makes  two 
Lycias,  distinguishing  one  as  situated  towards 
Pamphylia:  this  he  calls  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
pedon.  The  name  of  Lvcia  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother, 
and  to  have  repaired  to  Lycia  to  Sarpedon.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Sarpedon,  the  brother 
of  the  first  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  could 
not  have  been  contemporary  with  Lycus  the 
brother  of  ^geus,  who  carried  on  a  war  with 
the  second  Minos.  In  accounts  that  relate  to 
periods,  whose  history  is,  to  sa}'^  the  least,  inter- 
mixed with  fable,  we  cannot  look  for  consisten- 
cy. The  Solymi,  an  ancient  people  of  Lycia, 
driven  to  the  north  by  Sarpedon,  changed  their 
name  for  that  of  Milyae,  and  occupied  a  terri- 
tory from  them  called  Milyas.  This  region  is 
near  the  common  boundaries  of  I^vcia,  Phrvgia, 
and  Pisidia.  "  The  Lycians  were,  in  former 
times,  a  puissant  people,  extending  their  power 
upon  the  seas  as  far  as  Italy.  Subjected  to  the 
Persian  not  without  great  difficultv,  the  people 
with  great  obstinacy  defending  their  liberty; 
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that  some  of  them  being  besieged  by  Harpagu*, 
lieutenant  unto  Cyrus,  the  first  Persian  mo- 
narch, they  bm-nt  their  wives,  cliildren,  servants, 
and  riches,  in  a  common  fire,  and  then  made  a 
furious  sally  upon  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  all 
were  put  to  the  sword.      To  Alexander  in  his 
march  this  way  towards  Persia,  they  submitted 
without  any  resistance ;  after  whose  death  they 
fell  with  the  rest  of  these  parts  into  the  hand  of 
Seleucus.     On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  it  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
dians  for  their  assistance  in  that  war ;  but  go- 
verned as  a  free  estate  by  a  common  council  of 
fourteen  senators,  elected  out  of  their  principal 
cities,  over  whom  was  one  chief  president,  or 
prince  of  the  senate,  whom  the)''  called  by  the 
I  name  Lyciarchus.    In  these  remained  the  whole 
I  power  of  imposing  taxes,  making  war  and  peace, 
i  appointing  justiciaries  and  inferior  magistrates, 
I  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  public  go- 
j  vernment;  a  shadow  of  which  power  they  re- 
\  tained  when  brought  under  the  Romans,  and  a 
i  shadow  onl)^ ;    the   supreme  power  being  no 
!  longer  in  the  senate  of  Lycia,  but  in  that  of 
I  Rome.     When  made  a  province  of  the  empire, 
I  it  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  others  had,  till  it 
i  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks :  after  the  death 
I  of  the  second  Aladine  made  a  part  of  the  king- 
j  dom  of  Caramania."    {Heyl.    Cosm.)    Under 
I  the  still  later  Turkish  division,  "  the  pasha  of 
i  Kutaieh  reigns  over  the  Tekieh,  on  the  coasts 
j  of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.     Upon 
j  the  picturesque  shores  of  Lycia,  the  magnificent 
I  ruins  of  Myra,  now  Cacavio,  attest  the  opu- 
!  lence  of  the"^age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan ;  the 
I  Necropolis,  or  place  of  interment,  has  of  itself 
the   appearance   of  a   city."      Malte-Bnin.— 
Pomp.  Mel.  1,  Ib.—D'AnviUe. 
!      Lycopolis,  now  Siut,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in 
j  the  Thebaid,  situated  a  little  distance  from  the 
I  Nile,  beyond  Cusa.     It  received  this  name  on 
!  account  of  the  immense  number  of  wolves,  >i'- 
I  KOI  which  repelled  an  army  of  ^Ethiopians  who 
'  had  invaded  Egypt.     Diod.l. — S<'rab.  17. 
Lycorea.      "  Lycorea,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  stood  above  C\T)arissus  in  Phocis,  Avas 
a  place  of  the  highest  "antiquity,  since  it  is  sta- 
ted by  the  Arundelian  Marbles  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.     Strabo  also 
affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi. 
Dodwell  reports,  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lyakoura  ;  and  he  was  informed  that  it  posses.s- 
ed  considerable  traces  of  antiquity."    Cram. 

Lycor\l4S,  a  river  of  ^tolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Evenus  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  it.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  245. 

Lycosura,  a  City  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  mons  Lycaeus,  now,  according  to  Dod- 
well, Agios  Giorgios,  near  Stala.  Pausanias 
considered  this  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.     Pans.  Arc.  38. — Cram. 

Lyctus,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lye  tins. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  401. 

Lycus,  I.  now  the  Lech,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Danube  in  Vindelicia.  It  be- 
longs to  Bavaria,  through  which  it  runs  during 
its  whole  course,  and  passing  by  Angshnrgh, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  between  Ingol- 

stadt   and   Ratisbon. II.  Another  of  Asia 

Minor,  which,  rising  in  the  moimtains  that  line 
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the  borders  of  Phrygiaand  Pamphylia,  and  run- 
ning through  the  former  of  these  provinces, 
unites  with  the  Maeander  below  Colossae,  on  the 

borders  of  Lydia. III.  A  considerable  river 

of  Pontus,  which  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  Minor,  passes  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Pontus  in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  its  mouth. 
The  Lycus,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

the  principal  stream. IV.  One  of  the  small 

streams  which  constitute  the  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  rivers  or  rivulets,  which  unite  beneath 
the  walls  oi Erzroom,  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  its  junction  with  the  Mar  ad 
or  other  branch,  which,  coming  from  the  east, 
was  considered  by  Xenophon  to  be  the  proper 
Euphrates. V.  The  Zabus  was  called  Ly- 
cus by  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  an  Assyrian  river,  and  rose  in 
the  region  called  Corduene,  apart  of  Curdistan. 
Its  course  is  extremely  sinuous,  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  inclining  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Tigris. 

Lydia.  The  limits  of  this  province  and 
kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  differently  giv- 
en in  reference  to  different  eras.  Lydia  proper 
was  bounded  north  by  Mysia,  east  by  Phrygia, 
south  by  Caria,  and  west  by  the  waters  of  the 
^gean.  Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  after 
the  kings  of  Sardis,  its  capital,  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  Maeones,  who  occupied 
the  region  north  of  that  celebrated  city.  The 
Lydii  and  Meeones  are  not  to  be  considered  dif- 
ferent people  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  the 
same,  assuming  different  names  from  a  change 
of  circumstances  at  different  eras.  Thelonians, 
however,  were  a  different  race  ;  who,  coming 
from  Europe,  established  themselves  in  the  isl- 
ands and  on  the  coast,  to  which  they  imparted 
the  name  of  Ionia.  Under  the  empire  of  Croe- 
sus, Lydia  included  Mseonia  and  lonis,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Halys,  the  limit  of  his  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  a  political  and  not  a 
geographical  distribution  of  the  peninsula.  As 
Sardis  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upon  Ephesus  as  that  of  Ionia ;  though 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hard- 
ly allows  the  application  of  such  a  term  even  to 
its  principal  city.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs, 
w^ho  after  the  fabulous  ages  reigned  for  249 
years  in  the  following  order:  Ardvsus  began  to 
reign  797  B.  C. ;  Alyattes,  76lfMeles,  747; 
Candaules,  735 ;  Gvges,  718 ;  Ardysus  2d,  680 ; 
Sadyattes,  631 ;  Alyattes  2d,  619 ;  and  Croesus, 
562,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548, 
when  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  There  were  three  different 
races  that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadse,  Hera- 
clidae,  and  Mermnadse.  The  history  of  the  first 
is  obscure  and  fabulous  ;  the  Heraclidae  began 
to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  crown 
remained  in  their  family  for  about  505  years, 
and  was  always  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
Candaules  was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  ;  and 
Gyges  the  first,  and  CroBsus  the  last  of  the 
Mermnadce.  All  the  distinctions  of  territory 
in  the  peninsula  may  be  considered  as  changed 
or  abrogated  while  the  empire  of  the  Persian 
kings  extended  over  it ;  at  least  they  bore  no  an- 
alogy to  those  of  the  earlier  times.  Under  the 
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Romans  again,  new  changes  and  new  divisions 
were  introduced.  At  one  time  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia,  Lydia  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus:  converted  afterv.ards  into  a 
praetorian  province,  it  was  given,  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  and  Caria,  into  the  hands  of  a  prefect. 
Under  Constantine,  who  divided  his  empire  into 
diocesses,  Lydia  fell  with  Caria,  Lycia,  the  isl- 
ands Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  &c.  into  the  diocess 
called  that  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  The  Lydians  were  an  enterprising 
people  ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
Heiruria  owed  her  early  population  and  civili- 
zation to  a  Lydian  colony.  Vid.  Hetruria.  They 
were  no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their 
luxury  and  effeminacy  after  their  empire  had 
become  somewhat  extended.  Sipylusand  Tmo- 
lus  were  the  principal  mountains,  and  the 
Hermus,  the  Pactolus,  the  Caystrus,  and  the 
Masander,  the  principal  rivers  of  Lydia. 

LYNCESTiB.     Vid.  Lijncus. 

Lyncus,  "  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassaretii 
of  Illyria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bernas,  or  Bora ;  while  on 
the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagoniaand  Deuriopus, 
districts  of  Paeonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  Eri- 
gonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  great  Egnatian  way.  The  Lyn- 
cestse  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  go- 
verned by  their  own  princes,  who  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth.  Arrhibaeus,  one  of  these, 
occupied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Perdiccas,  who  was  anxious  to  add  the  terri- 
tory of  Arrhibaeus  to  his  dominions,  Brasidas, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in- 
vaded Lyncus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  lUyrians,  who 
joined  the  troops  of  the  Lyncestian  prince,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
rhabseus,  (as  he  writes  the  name,)  was  mother 
of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father 
of  Philip.  By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that 
the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed  to 
the  crowTi  of  Macedon."     Cram. 

Lyrnessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Briseis,  called  thence  Jjyrnesseis.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Hovver.  II. 
2,  V.  191.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  108.— Heroid.  3, 
V.  5.  Trist.  4,  el.  1,  V.  15. 

Lysimachia,  now  Hezamili,  I.  a  city  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  Pans.  I.e.  9.  This 
city  was  founded  bv  Lysimachus,  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  population  of  the  then  declining 
Cardia,  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modern 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isthmus 
on  which  it  stood.     Hexamili,  however,    c?in 

hardly  be  considered  a  town. tl.  Another 

in  .^tolia. 


M. 


Mace,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela,  3.  c. 
8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa,  near  the  larger 
Svrtis,  by  Herodot.  4,  v.  175.— 5't7.  3,  v.  275,  I. 
5,'  V.  194. 

Macaris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

Macedonia.  "  Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
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the  origin  of  the  name  of  Macedon,  but  it  seems 
generally  agreed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
that  its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Emathia. 
According  to  Hesiod,  iVIacedo,  the  founder  of 
this  nation,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Osiris 
according  to  Diodorus,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
derns have  derived  the  name  from  that  of  Kit- 
tim.  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
kings  of  Macedon  are  designated  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  country  is  not  unfrequently 
called  Macetia,  and  the  inhabitants  Macetae. 
It  appears  tiom  Herodotus,  that  the  name  serv- 
ed originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict of  Macednon,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  the  same  ancient 
historian,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  pri- 
mary appellation  of  the  Dorians.  The  origin 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  all  the  ancient  a.uthoriiies 
agree ;  namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that 
country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenidee  of 
Argos,  and  descended  from  Hercules.  The 
difference  of  opinion  principally  regai'ds  the  in- 
dividual of  that  family  to  whom  the  honour  of 
founding  this  illustrious  monarchy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  '  Alexander,  father  of  Per- 
diccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who 
came  from  Argos,'  says  the  historian,  '  were 
the  first  occupiers  of  Macedonia  after  they  had 
vanquished  and  expelled  the  Pierians,  who  re- 
tired to  Phagres  across  the  Stryinon,  and  the 
country  under  mount  Pangseus,  and  other 
places-,  from  Avhich  circumstance,  the  coast 
situated  undei-  mount  Pangoeus  is  called  the 
Pierian  gulf.  They  also  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  the  Bottisei,  who  are  now  contiguous 
to  the  Chalcidians.  They  likewise  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  Poeonia,  along  the  river  Axius, 
from  Pella  to  the  sea ;  and  beyond  the  Axius, 
as  far  as  the  Strjanon,  the  district  called  Myg- 
donia,  at\er  driving  out  the  Edones,  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  also  expelled  the  Eordi 
from  Eordaea,  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
destroyed,  but  a  few  remain  near  Physca.)  as 
well  as  the  Almopes  from  Almopia.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  districts  of  which  the 
Macedonians  were  masters  at  the  time  of  Sital- 
ces'  invasion;  such  as  Anthemus,  Grestonia, 
and  Bisaltia.  Their  authority  extended  also 
over  the  Lyncestoe  and  Elimiotse.  and  other  in- 
land tribes,  which,  though  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  were  considered  as  dependants  and 
allies.'  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  the  following  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  respecting  that  coun- 
try. It  was  ordered  that  the  Macedonians 
should  be  considered  as  free,  living  under  their 
own  laws,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates; 
and  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  one 
half  only  of  the  annual  contributions  heretofore 
levied  by  their  kings.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
from  henceforth  Macedonia  should  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  Avas 
to  comprise  all  the  countrv  between  the  rivers 
Str}'-mon  and  Nessus,  and  whatever  Perseus 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Enos,  Mavonea,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of 
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Bisaltia  and  Heraclea  Sintica  were  included  m 
this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the 
countiy  situated  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pa?onia, 
The  third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the 
Peneus.  The  fourth  region  reached,  from 
mount  Berinius  to  the  confines  of  lUyria  and 
Epirus.  It  was  decided  that  Amphipolis  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Thessalonica 
of  the  second,  Pella  of  the  third,  and  Pelagonia 
of  the  fourth." — Cram.  These  it  will  be  under- 
stood, were  the  limits  of  Macedonia,  reduced  to 
a  province ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Philip,  its  limits 
may  be  defined  nearly  as  follows.  On  the  north, 
the  ridge  of  mount  Hsemus  divided  it  from 
Moesia ;  and  the  Cambunii  montes  separated  it 
from  Thessaly  on  the  opposite  side.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Macedonian  Illyrians  lay  upon  its 
west,  beyond  the  Scardus  mountains  and  the 
hills  called  Bernus ;  while  on  the  east  the  Stry- 
mon distinguished  its  borders  from  the  farther 
limits  of  Thrace.  Before  the  conquests  of 
Philip  extended  the  empire  of  his  kingdom  over 
all  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  Macedo- 
nians like  the  Thracians,  &c.  as  barbarians; 
nor  were  they  looked  upon  as  Greeks  till  that 
prince  converted  Greece  into  Macedonia.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  Thracians,  from  whom  there  is  little  doubt 
they  derived  their  descent.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Caranus, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Ar- 
gos, continued  in  existence  646  j'ears,  till  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Caranus  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  crown  un^^^il  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order :  Caranus,  after  a 
reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  by  Ccrnus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thurimus  774, 
Perdiccas  729,  Arg£eus678,  Philip  640,^ropas 
602,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576,  Amyntas  547,  Alex- 
ander 497,  Perdiccas  454,  Archelaus413,  Amyn- 
tas 399,  Pausanias  398,  Amyntas2d397,  Argseus 
the  tyrant  390,  Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexan- 
der 2d  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360.  Alexander  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridoeus  323,  Cassander  316. 
Antipaler  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Lysimachus  286, 
Ptolemy  Cerauiius  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  45  days,  Antigonus  Gon- 
atas  277,  Demetrius  243,  Antigonus  Doson  232, 
Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans 168  B.  C.  at  Pydna. 

Maori,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Appenines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lucan.  2. 
V.  426.— ivu-.  39,  c.  32.— P/??/..  3,  c.  5. 

Macrobu,  a  people  of  ^^thiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners. They  generally  lived  to  their  120ih  year, 
some  say  to  a  thousand ;  and,  indeed  from  that 
longevity  they  have  obtained  their  name(juaKpo$ 
/?(o?,  long  life)  to  distinguish  them  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia. 
Af>er  so  long  a  period  spent  in  virtuous  actions, 
and  freed  from  the  indulgences  of  vice,  and  from 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  to 
sleep,  without  pnin  and  without  terror.  Orph. 
Argon.  llOb.—Herodot.  3,  c.  11.— Mela,  3,  c. 
9.—Plin.  7,  c.  48.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrontichos.     Vid  Dercon. 
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Madaura,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia 
and  Gaetulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Madaurenses.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Apuleius.    Apul.  Met.  11. 

MiEANDER,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor, 
rising  near  Celsenoe,  and  flowing  through  Caria 
and  Ionia  into  the  ^gean  Sea  between  Miletus 
and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mars}-as,  Lycns,  Eudon.  Lethce- 
us,  &c.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets,  for  its 
windings,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  600. 
and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
name  of  Maanders.  It  forms  in  its  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters  c^s  &  w,  and  from  its  wind- 
ings Daedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
labyrinth.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  145,  &iC.—  Vir^. 
JEn.  5,  V.  2bA.—lAu:an.  5,  v.  208,  1.  6.  v.  471. 
—Homer.  11.  ^.—Herodot.  2,  c.  29— dc.  Pis. 
^.—Strab.  12,  &c.—Mela,  1,  c.  17.  This  ri- 
ver is  called  by  the  Turks  the  3Iei7i dcr ;  hi\l 
because  they  give  the  same  name  to  the  Cays- 
ter,  they  prefix  to  this  the  epithet  Boinc  or 
Great,  as  to  the  smaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  its  inferiority. 

M5:at.e,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Dio.  76,  c.  12. 

M.EDI,  a  people  of  Madica,  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.  Liv.  26,  c.  25, 1.  40,  c. 
21. 

M.aENALUs,  {plur.  Msenala,)  I.  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Maenalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  bv  all  the  ancient  poets. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  216.— FtVo-.  G.  1,  v.  17.  Eel. 
8,  V.  24..— Pans.  8,  c.  ^.-Strob.  8.— Mela,  2, 
c.  3.  "  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is 
Roino.  Dodwell  says  its  height  is  considerable, 
and  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  glens  and 
valleys  which  intersect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
numerous  rivulets.  It  is  connected  on  the  east 
with  mount  Parthenius,  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hills  of  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus." 
Cram. II.  A  to-wm  of  Arcadia. 

M.ENrs,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Mayne,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

M.e6nia.  Vid.  Lydia.  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  McBonidcE,  (  Virg.  'jEn.  11,  v.  759.)  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their  country  is 
called  Maonius  lacus.     Sit.  Ital.  15,  v.  35. 

M.E6T.E,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

M.EOTIS  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  called  the  Sea  of 
Azoph  or  Zaback.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Massagetse.  It  extends  about  390  miles 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Amazons  are 
called  ilfeo/i<5?es.  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Strab.—Mela,  1,  c.  1,  SiC— Justin.  2,  c.  1.— 
Curt.  5,  c.  4. — Lncan.  2,  &c. —  Orid.  Fast.  3, 
€l.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  ^.—  Virg.  .F.n.  6,  v.  739. 

M.ESIA  SYLVA,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Magna  Gr.?ecia. —  Vid.  Gracia  Magna. 

Magnesia,  T.  a  city  of  Lydia,  surnamed  from 
the  Maeander,  upon  which  it  stood.  This  was 
a  Grecian  colony.    It  is  now  Gnzel-Hizar,  or 


the  Handsome   Castle. II.   Another  in  the 

same  country,  called  Sypilia  from  its  situation 
beneath  mount  Sypilus,  on  the  Hermus,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Hyllus.  In  this  city  died 
Themistocles,  an  exile'frcm  his  country,  and 
dependant  on  the  magnanimity  and  bounty  of 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  celebrated  for  his 
death,  and  for  a  battle  which  was  jought  there 
187 years  before  iheChiistian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syiia.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  tO,€00  men 
according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  according  to  Livy.  which  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  Florus  to  300,000  men  ;  the  Ro- 
man army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 
2000  of  which  were  emploved  in  guarding  the 
camp.  The  Syrians  lost  60,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  killed  with  25 
horse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag- 
nesia in  Thessaly. III.  A  country  on  the 

eastern  parts  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa. 
It  was  sometimes  called  ^Emonia  and  Alagnes 
Campais.  The  capital,  was  also  called  Magne- 
sia. "  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magne- 
sia to  that  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly  which  is 
confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Pagassean  bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  east.  The  people  of  this  district  were 
called  Magnetes,  and,  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 
They  are  also  universally  alloM'ed  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  Amphictyonic  body.  The  Mag- 
nesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Thucydides  leads 
us  to  suppose  they  were  in  his  time  dependant 
on  the  Thessalians  ;  for  he  says,  MdyvTj-cs  koX 
r,L  a'S\oi  vTTmooi  Qeao-a^CJi'.  They  passcd,  with  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
and^  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Their  government  was 
then  republican,  affairs  being  directed  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  and  a  chief  magistrate  "^called 
Magnetarch.  Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa :  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithae,aQd  a  favourite  haunt  of  Pan. 

Cev,  dvo  nvbigence  qmim  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descendunt  Centanri,  Homolen  Othrymque  niva- 


Linqiientes  cursu  rapido. 


M^\  VII.  674. 


From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  was  apparently  the  Li- 
bethrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount 
Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
and  Apollonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea." 

Cram. IV.   a  promontory  of  Magnesia  in 

Thessaly.     Liv.  37. — Flor.  3. — Appian. 

Magon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Gan- 
ges.    Arrian. 

Majorca.     Vid.  Baleares. 

Mat.f.a,  T.   a  promontory  of  Lesbos. II. 

Another  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  La- 
conia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous 
there,  that  the  dangers  whichattended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Ciim  ad 
Maleam  dejlexeris  obliviscere  qua  sunt  domi.  It 
is  now  Cane  5"^  Angelo  or  Malio ;  according 
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to  Strabo  there  were  670  stadia  from  hence  to 
Taenarum,  including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 
Cram. — StraJ).  8  and  9. — Ducan.  6,  v.  58. — 
Plut.  in  Arat.—  Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  193.— iWe^a,  2, 
c.  'i.—Liv.  21,  c.  U.—  Ovid.  Am.  2,  el.  16,  v, 
24,  el.  11,  V.  ^.—Paus.  3,  c.  23. 

Maleventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneven- 
tum.    Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Malia,  a  city  of  Phthiotis,  near  mount  CEta 
and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia,  a 
gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  rhe  island  of  Eubcea,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia,  Malia- 
cum  Fretum  or  Maliacus  Sinus.  Some  call  it 
the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to  Lamia. 
It  is  often  taken  for  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  of  the 
ancients.     Pans.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 

Mamertina,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 

for  its  wines. A  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 

Martial.  13,  ep.  111.— Strab.  7. 

Mamertini.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  Horace's  country-seat.  Horat.  1, 
ep.  18,  V.  105. 

Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  depend- 
ants of  the  TEdui.  Their  chief  city  was  Ale- 
sia,  and  they  occupied  a  part  of  the  ancient 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  called  V  Auxois,  now 
Departement  de  la  Cote  d^Or.  Strabo  is  incor- 
rect in  representing  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
verni,  since  they  were  separated  from  that  peo- 
ple by  a  large  portion  of  the  -^duan  territory. 
C(BS.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Manduria,  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Taren- 
tum,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  eating 
dog^s  flesh.     Plin.  2,  c.  103.— Liv.  27,  c.  15. 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Artemisius,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
The  little  river  Ophis  flowed  beneath  its  walls. 
Mantinea  consisted  of  a  few  small  villages, 
which  at  an  early  period  uniting,  formed  this 
city,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  town  of  Arca- 
dia. In  history  the  Mantineans  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  battles  fought  in  their  territory. 
After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  they 
had  taken  part  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
fell  into  the  displeasure  of  Sparta ;  and  two 
wars,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
them,  were  the  consequence.  In  the  latter,  the 
walls  of  tlie  town  were  demolished,  and  the 
city,  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements,  formed 
again,  instead  of  one  united  town,  four  smaller 
villages.  At  the  same  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Laco- 
nians.  When  Thebes  began  to  assume,  in  the 
time  of  her  generals  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das,  an  important  attitude  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  Mantinseans,  under  the  protection 
of  that  city,  reunited  their  population  and  re- 
built their  walls:  another  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Spartans  succeeded,  in  which 
Epaminondas  lost  his  life,  and  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantinnsa,  has  given  to  that  city 
an  immortal  fame.  From  this  time  forward  the 
policy  of  the  people  was  indirect  and  timid  in 
the  convulsions  which  were  preparing  the  way 
for  the  destruction  of  Greece ;  and  the  barba- 
rous massacre  of  the  Achaeans  who  were  garri- 
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soned  in  their  city,  exciting  the  anger  of  An- 
tigonus  and  the  league,  a  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted upon  them  equal  to  their  perfidy.  The 
city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  the  name  of  Antigonea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  title,  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  place  recovered  a  part  of  its  splendour, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea.  "  The  tomb  of  Areas,  who 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  country,  was  erected 
close  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on  a  site  called  the 
altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian  siatue  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  eminently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  Venus  Symmachia,  the  latter  having  been 
erected  by  the  Mantineans  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  was  also  in 
this  city  a  temple  raised  to  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that  emperor ; 
it  being  pretended  that  the  Bithynians,  among 
whom  Antinous  was  born,  were  descended  from 
the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  quin- 
quennial games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour 
of  Hadrian's  minion ;  and  in  a  building  near 
the  gymnasium  were  deposited  his  statue,  and 
several  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  Bacchus."     Cram. 

Mantinorum  Oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  Bastia. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bla- 
nor  or  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua  also, 
which  was  in  the  neighboui'hood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  favoured  the 
party  of  Augustus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  applied  for  re- 
dress to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it.  SiroM.  5. 
—  Virg.  Ed.  1,  &c.  G.  3,  v.  12.  JEn.  10,  v. 
180. —  Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  15.  It  is  now  Man- 
tova,  in  English  Mantua.  This  place  is  one  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  not  being,  like  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  Gallic  origin.  By  Vir- 
gil, itsfounding  is  ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  and 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  that  poet  and  of  the  ear- 
ly Florentine  who  followed  his  tradition,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Mantua  a 
Tuscan  origin.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
or  rather  in  a  marsh  occasioned  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mincius,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinguished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  birth  of  Vir- 
gil alone  ennobled  it,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  of  the  empire;  and  in  modern 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and  comparative  splen- 
dour to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Virgil  ap- 
pears to  rank  among  the  first  of  its  glories.  He 
was  not  born,  however,  within  the  city,  but  at 
Andes,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles  from 
Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  the 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Plataeans,  under  the 
command  of  Miltiades,  gained  over  the  Persian 
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army,  consisting  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  or,  according  toVal.  Maximus,  of  300,000, 
or  as  Justin  says,  of  600,000,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  on  the  28th  of 
Sept.  490  B.  C.  In  this  battle,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  192  men, 
and  the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
battle,  to  200,000men.  To  commemorate  this  im- 
mortal victory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks 
raised  small  columns,  with  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  over- 
came a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  called  Mara- 
thonia  virgo^  as  being  born  at  Marathon,  Stat. 

5,  Sylv.  3,  V.  74. — C.  Nep.  in  Milt. — Herodot. 

6,  &c. — Justin.  2,  c.  9. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  3. — 
JPlut.  in  Paral. — Pans.  2,  c.  1. 

Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  empress 
Marciana,  and  is  now  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants Prebislaw^  or  the  Illustrious  City.  D^An- 
ville. 

MABCOivLiNNi,  a  German  people,  dwelling, 
when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
Phine  and  the  Mayne,  in  a  part  of  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  When 
the  Roman  arms  began  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion, or  at  least  the  subjugation,  of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  resolved  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crossing  the  Magnus  and 
the  vast  Hercynian  forests,  they  drove  the  Boii 
from  their  possessions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  (Elbe),  and  fixed  their  residence  in  that 
•country.  It  however  retained,  and  still  retains, 
in  the  name  of  Bohemia,  the  appellation  of  the 
people  thus  expelled  by  the  Marcomans.  They 
proved  powerful  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Augustus  granted  them  peace,  but  they 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus  and 
Trajan,  &c.  Paterc.  2,  c.  109.— Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
•c.  46  and  62,  G.  42. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  veiy  poor,  and  generally 
lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  Their  coun- 
try in  later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the 
famous  assassins  destroyed  by  Hulakou,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis  Khan.  Herodot.  1  and  3. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  A.  D. 
315. 

Mardus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Mare  Mortuum,  called  also,  from  the  bitu- 
men it  throws  up,  the  lake  Asphaltites,  is  situate 
in  Judsea,  and  near  100  miles  long  and  25  broad. 
Its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  represented.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  a  volcano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Volcanic  appear- 
ances now  mark  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  Plin.  5.  c.  6. — Jo- 
seph. J.  Bell.  4,  c.  21.— Strab.  16,  p.  764.— J«5- 
tin.  36,  c.  3.  "  To  the  east  of  Judaea,  two  rude 
and  arid  chains  of  hills  encompass,  with  their 
dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in  a  clay  soil, 
mixed  with  bitumen  and  rock  salt.  The  water 


contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated  with  a 
mixture  of  difi'ereni  saline  mauers,  having  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  lor  their  base,  partially 
neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salt  which  ihey  yield  by  evaporation  is 
about  one  fourth  of  their  weight.  The  asphalta, 
or  bitumen  of  Judjea,  rises  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where  it 
is  gaihered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  practice  of  going  out  in  boats  or  rafts 
to  collect  it  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  None  of 
our  travellers  have  thought  of  sailing  on  this 
lake,  which  would  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena 
more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  visited  it,  that  neither  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  it,  that  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  frightfully  barren,  are  never  cheered  by 
the  note  of  any  bird.  The  inhabitants  however, 
are  not  sensii3le  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its 
vapours  ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely 
fabulous.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen  ; 
that  a  fire  from  heaven  kindled  these  combusti- 
ble materials,  the  fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss 
beneath,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.  In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  those  awful  changes  of  which,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  place  was  once  the  scene." 
Malte-Brun. 

Mareotis  lacus,  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  which  the  Nile,  at  one  of  its 
mouths,  discharged  itself  into  that  great  inland 
sea.  "To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Ma- 
reotis. For  man}?^  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up  ; 
for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  effectual- 
ly the  communications  which  the  French  army 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the 
surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the 
old  canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating 
this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie.  or  the  lake 
of  Aboukiron  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  fall  of 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis,  which  had  so 
long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been 
occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cul- 
tivated lands,  and  even  villages,  resumed  its 
ancient  extent.  This  modern  inundation  from 
the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probably, 
four  times  its  extent."     Malt£-Brun. 

Margtana,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  belonging  to  Media,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthin.  On  its  bor- 
ders were  the  countries  of  Bactriania.  Aria,  Pa  r- 
thia,  and  Hyrcania,  with  Sogdiana  beyond  its 
northern  houndaiy,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Oxns.  The  Margus,  which  flowed  from  the 
borders  of  Bactriana  through  the  whole  extent 
of  this  province,  imparted  to  it  the  name  of  Mar 
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giana.  All  this  country  forms  at  present  but  a 
part  of  the  district  of  Khorason.  It  was  un- 
commonly fertile,  and  produced  the  most  excel- 
lent wines,  ttie  grapes  being  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  the  largest  size.  The  vines  are  so  un- 
commonly large,  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  Curt.  7,  c.  10. 
—PloL  5. 

Marcus,  I.  a  river  of  Moesia,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 

Kastolatz. II.    Another  in   Asia,  now  the 

Marg-ab.  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bactria- 
na,  this  river  flows  through  the  greater  part  of 
Margiana  towards  the  Ochus,  but  before  it 
reaches  that  river,  after  having  passed  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  said  to  be  absorbed  in  the  sands  that 
overspread  those  parts  of  Asia. 

MARiANiE  Foss^,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
{fossa)  which  Marius  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 
Plin.  3,  c.  i.—Strab.  4. 

Mariandynum,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  hell.  Dionys. — Ptol.  5,  c.  1. — Mela, 
1,  c.  2  and  19,  1.  2,  c.  7. 

Marianus  mons,  now  Sierra  Morena,  a  ridge 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  dividing  Baetica  from 
Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  It  joins  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  at  the  springs  of  the  Anas ;  Caput- 
Anae  and  the  B  atis  also  rise  in  that  part  in  which 
those  mountain  ranges  join  one  another.  The 
Marianus  now  separates  Castile  from  Andalu- 
sia. 

Marisus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  emptying  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modern  geography  it  belongs,  for 
the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Transylvania, 
and  for  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Bannot  on  the  south  and  Hungary 
on  the  north.     It  is  now  the  Maros. 

Marmarica.     Vid.  Marviaridce. 

Marmarid^,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  called  Marmarica,  between  Cyrene  and 
Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. Sil.  It.  3,  V.  300, 1.  11,  V.  I'd^.—lMcan. 
4,  V.  680, 1. 9,  V.  894. 

Marmarion,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarinus.     Strab.  10. 

Maronea,  a  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
excellent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses 
intoxicated  the  Cvclops  Polyphemus.  Plin.  14, 
c.  A.—Herodot.—Mela.  2,  c.  i.—  Tibull.  4,  el.  1, 
v.  57. 

Marpesus,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abounding 
in  white  marble.  The  quarries  are  still  seen 
by  modern  travellers.  Virg.  JEti.  6,  v.  471. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  36,  c.  5. 

MiRRUciNi.  "The  Marrucini  occupied  a 
narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Aternus,  between  the  Vestini  to  the  north, 
and  the  Frentani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Peligni  and  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  them  thev  made  common 
cause  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  An  idea 
maybe  formed  of  the  population  and  force  of  the 
several  petty  nations  which  may  be  classed  to- 
gether in  this  part  of  Italy,  from  a  statement  of 
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Polybius,  where  that  historian,  when  enumerat- 
ing the  different  contingents  which  the  allies  of 
the  Romans  were  able  to  furnish  about  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini.  and  Frentani,  at 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horse."'     Cram. 

Marruvium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  lake. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus  in  Italy,  in 
a  country  checkered  with  forests  abounding  with 
wild  boars  and  other  ferocious  animals.  They 
at  first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  they  became  their  firmest 
supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  which  from  them  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Mar  sic  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  the  republic,  rendered  thein  bold  and  aspir- 
ing; and  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  enjoyed  b)^  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  B.  C.  91.  The  petition,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in- 
creased when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
was  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles ;  and 
they  erected  themselves  into  a  republic,  and 
Corfinium  was  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Romans  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
Some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no 
inconsiderable  advantages  from  their  victories. 
A  battle,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on 
the  spot,  their  general,  Francus,  a  man  of  un- 
common experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
ger in  the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a 
shelter.  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued  for 
peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at  last 
re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pompeiani, 
Marcini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  great- 
ly addicted  to  magic.  The  German  Marsi,  from 
whom  these  people  were  descended  according  to 
common  report,  after  emigrating  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherusci,  and  were 
altogether  undistinguished  in  history.-  Horat. 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep.  27.  v.  29. — Appian. —  Val.  Max. 
S.—Paterc.  2.— Pint,  in  Sert.  Mario,  &c. — 
Cic.  pro  Balb.— Strab. —  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  50 
and  55.  G.  2. 

Marsigni,  a  barbarous  people,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  in  that  part 
of  Germany  which  is  now  Silesia,  north  of  the 
duadi  and"  the  Marcomanni. 
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Marsyas,  L  a  river  of  Phrygia  emptying 
into  the  Mseander,  The  confluence  ot  these 
rivers  was  a  little  below  the  town  of  Celsenae. 
Liv.  38,  c.  13. —  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  2G5. — Ldican. 

3,  V.  208. II.  Another  in  Syria,  rising  in  the 

east  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  chain  of 
Libanus,  and  falling  into  the  Orontes  opposite 
to  Apamea. 

Martia  aqua,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for 
its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Fucinus,  by  Ancus  Martius,  whence  it 
received  its  name.  TWull.  3,  el.  7,  v.  26. — 
Plin.  31,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

Marus,  {the  Morava,)  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  separates  modern  Hungary  and  Mora- 
via.    Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  63. 

MASiESYLn,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  side 
of  Mauretania.  It  was  this  part  of  Numidia 
that  Syphax  ruled  over,  and  which  was  united 
on  his  death  to  the  other  portion  over  which 
Massinissa  had  authority.  The  promontory 
Tretum,  now  Sebdaruz,  or  the  Seven  Capes, 
divided  these  two  districts,which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  Numidia.   Vid.  Massyla. 

Masca,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras  and  the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the 
town  of  Corsote.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
play a  great  deal  of  learning  in  fixing  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  but  as 
it  is  of  very  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  as  the  difference  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  description  of  its  course  affects  in 
DO  degree  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  in 
regard  to  any  fact  in  ancient  history,  we  shall 
not.  enter  into  an  examination  of  its  various 
bendings,  nor  attempt  to  prove  with  Mannert, 
that  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates  was 
within  a  mile  less  to  the  west  of  Anatho  than 
D'Anville  has  placed  it.  (See  Lemp.  Class. 
Diet.  6th  Am.  ed.  in  which  all  these  points  are 
learnedly  discussed.)  The  name  of  Masca  is 
applied  to  this  river  by  Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy 
calls  it  the  Saocoras.  It  is  now  designated  as 
the  Wadal  Geboa. 

MASSAGET.E.  "  We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scythia  than  that  of  Massage- 
Ue,  which  may  be  interpreted  the  Great  Getes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllables.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling  of  the  Massa- 
getes  was  beyond  the  laxartes,  or  Araxes,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  And  if  we  find  this  name  in 
other  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and 
the  Huns,  of  a  different  race,  the  diffusion  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  celebrity  that  it  acquired  in 
Scythia."  D'A^iville.  Thename  of  Massage- 
tae  disappears  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity. They  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the 
sun,  to  whom  they  offered  horses,  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  When  their  parents  had  come 
to  a  certain  age,  they  generally  put  them  to 
death,  and  eat  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of 
cattle.  HoroA.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40. — Diomis.  Per. 
IZS.—Herodot.  1,  c.  ^Oi.—Strab.  l.—Mela,  1,  c. 
2. — Lucan.  2,  v.  50. — Justin.  1,  c.  8. 

Massicus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Minturnse,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even 
now  preserves  its  ancient  character.  Plin.  14, 
c.  &.—Horat.  1,  od.  1,  v.  \^.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  143. 


Massilia,  a  maritime  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  called  Aiarseiltes.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
its  being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 
great  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
during  its  iniancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  its 
power  was  established ;  but  in  warmly  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  its 
views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  insolence  and  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  that  it  never  after  recovered  its  in- 
dependence and  warlike  spirit.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
164.— PZm.  3,  c.  4:.— Justin.  37,  &c.—Strab.  1.— 
Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Horat.  ep.  16. — Flor.  4,  c.  2. — Cic. 
Flac.  26.  Off.  2,  8.—  Tacit.  Aim.  4,  c.  44.  Agr. 
4.  This  city,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity and  by  the  moderns,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Asiatic  "Greeks  of  Phocosa,  who,  fleeing 
from  the  threatening  power  and  oppression  of 
the  Persians,  brought  among  the  savage  Gauls 
the  civilization  and  enterprise  of  Greece.  Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
about  the  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy, 
while  Rome  yet  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Tarquins,  these  bold  and  adventurous  colonists 
fixed  themselves  among  the  Salyes,  the  fiercest 
people  of  the  Gauls,  as  yet  un attempted  in  the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  natural  harbour  of  Massilia  was  not  calcu- 
ted  to  afford  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vessels  which  the  great  trade  of  the  place  in- 
vited to  its  port.  The  Massilians  were  early 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  letters,  and  not  less 
so  for  the  excellence  of  their  laws  and  the  just- 
ness with  w^hich  they  were  executed.  As  their 
soil  was  not  fertile,  they  very  soon  directed  their 
attention  therefore  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
agricultural  pursuits ;  and  a  number  of  colo- 
nies in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  Avhich  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Phocseans  of  Marseilles,  at- 
tested the  spirit  and  prosperous  enterprise  of 
the  Massilians. 

Massyli,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  east 
of  the  Massesyli,  and  west  of  Africa  properly  so 
called.  When  Massinissa,  their  king,  upon  the 
death  of  Syphax  possessed  himself  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Masssesyli  lying  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constituted  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Numidia.  Thus  joined  they  formed 
the  territory  of  Jugurtha,  so  celebrated  for  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Vid. 
Masasylii.  When  the  Massyli  went  on  horse- 
back, they  never  used  saddles  or  bridles,  but 
only  sticks.  Their  character  was  warlike,  their 
manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  libertv  un- 
conquerable. Lir.  24,  c.  48. 1.  28,  c.  17, 1."  29,  c 
32.— S-^Y.  3,  V.  282,  1.  16,  v.  Il\.—Luca7i.  4.  v 
682.— Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastr.\mela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  mer  d, 
Martegues.      Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  jEdui  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Macflii. 

Matrona,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Marne,  falling  into  the  Seine.  This  river, 
which,  in  modern  geography,  belonsfs  for  the 
most  part  to  Chamjiaignc,  the  departments  of 
Marne  and  Seine  et  Marne,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls  divided  many  tribes,  and  risin?  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  that  belong-ed  to  the 
Linsrones,  separated  the  Belgic  population  from 
the  Celtic  through  the  A\'hole  of  its  course,  til, 
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Its  confluence  with  the  Seine  near  Lutetia  Pa- 
risiorum,  the  city  of  Paris. 

Mattiaci,  a  German  people  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  the  Catti,  but  early 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  southern  limit 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  course  of  the 
Mayne  towards  its  mouth,  and  the  Mattiaci 
Pontes,  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
along  which  their  possessions  extended,  maybe 
considered  as  one  of  their  principal  places.  This 
town  is  now  called  Wisbade/i  in  Hesse,  as  were 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Mattiaci. 
Mattium,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Marpurg, 
appears  to  have  been  their  capital,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  capital  of  all  the  Cattian  peo- 
ple.    Tacit,  de  Germ.  29.     An.  1,  c.  56. 

Mauretania,  an  extensive  region  of  Africa, 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  north.  The  Mediter- 
ranean bounded  it  upon  this  side;  upon  the  east 
was  Numidia ;  the  vast  Getulian  deserts  lay 
upon  its  borders  on  the  south;  and  the  open 
ocean  washed  it  on  the  west.  These  bounda- 
ries enclose  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Morocco 
and  Fez.  To  this  was  added  a  pan  of  Numi- 
dia, when  all  the  coast  of  Africa  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province  or  provinces  of  the 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Mauretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  western,  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Molochath, 
and  formed  of  what  might  be  considered  the 
proper  and  original  Mauretania,  was  denomi- 
nated Tingitana,  from  Tingis,  its  capital ;  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reaching  from  the  same 
river  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  di- 
minished Numidia,  received  the  surname  of  Cse- 
sariensis,  from  the  city  of  Caesaria,  which,  until 
it  received  this  name  from  Juba  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  had  been  called  lol.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  interior  of  Mauretania  Csesariensis 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province  nnder  the 
title  of  Sitifensis,  from  the  capital  city  of  Sitifi. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  into  east  and  west 
Mauretania,  Tingitana  constituted  a  part  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  "  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Vandals  from  Spain  put  the  Goths 
also  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tingitana ; 
the  commandant  of  which,  under  the  last  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  in  vengeance  of  a  private  in- 
jury, introduced  the  Maures  into  that  kingdom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
western  situation  of  this  extremity  of  Africa, 
procured  it  from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Garb, 
from  an  appellative  in  their  language :  the  pro- 
vince of  Tingitana  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  kinsfdom  of  Fez."  D'Anville.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
thickly  lined  with  populous  cities,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  though  partlv  civilized,  lived  not 
according  to  the  usages  of  Roman  society.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  the  African  Moors,  who 
retain  no  vestiges  of  even  the  partial  civiliza- 
tion of  the  former  occupants  of  their  country. 
Mauretania  was  also  called  Maurusia. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauretania.  Eve- 
ry thing  among  them  grew  in  sfreater  abundance 
and  srrenter  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
Strah.  \l.—M'irlwZ.  5,  ep.  29,  1.  12,  ep.  67.— 
Sll.  Hal.  4,  V.  .569, 1.  10,  v.  ^02.—Mela,  1.  c.  5, 
1.  3,  c.  W.— Justin.  19,  c.  2.—SaUust.  Jus^.— 
Virs.  .^yn,.  4,  V.  206. 

Maurusit,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  country 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.    It  is  also  called 
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Mauretania.  Vid.  Mauretania.  Virg.  JSn.  4, 
V.  206. 

Mazaca.     Vid.  Casarea. 

Mazaxes,  (sing,  Mazax,)  a  people  of  Africa, 
famous  for  shooting  arrows.    Lnican.  4,  v.  681. 

Mazeras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.     Pint. 

Mazices,  and  Mazyges,  a  people  of  Libya, 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oases. 

Media,  a  country  of  Asia.  Media,  properly 
so  called,  was  separated  from  Armenia  by  the 
Araxes  on  the  north,  the  province  of  Asia  ex- 
tended from  its  eastern  boundary,  Assyria  lay 
upon  its  west,  and  Persis  and  Susiana  bordered 
on  it  towards  the  south.  On  the  north,  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  country  west  of  Ar- 
menia, were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  modern  Irak,  distinguished, 
according  to  D'AnviUe,by  the  surname  of  Aja- 
mi  or  the  Persian  Irak,  corresponds  to  the 
country  contained  within  these  limits.  "  The 
vast  province  of  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients, 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  ;  the  Djemshid  of  the  Oriental- 
ists, and  the  Achsemenes  of  the  Greeks.  \i  skid 
and  menes  are  considered  terminations,  these 
two  v/ords  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Adjem. 
or  Achem.  With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies 
Babylonia,  and  Adjemi  is  their  name  for  the 
Persians.  The  name  of  the  province,  therefore, 
means  Persian  Babylonia.  This  province  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Persia,"  {Malte-Brun,)  and  its  description  is 
comprehended  in  its  name  of  the  great  salt 
desert.  But  Media,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its 
empire,  was  not  so  circumscribed,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halys,  and  on 
the  south  over  Persia,  it  formed  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished monarchies  of  the  early  ages  of  an- 
tiquity. It  should  be  observed  that  the  history 
of  Media,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  refers 
but  to  the  later  period  of  her  people,  who,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  probably  in  regions 
farther  to  the  east,  had  exercised  a  controlling 
power  over  the  affairs  of  Asia.  In  effect,  the 
two  series  of  Median  kings,  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  on  one  hand,  and  by 
Ctesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  common,  and 
seem  to  refer  to  different  dynasties  or  different 
empires.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Medes 
were  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  their  coun- 
try formed  a  small  portion  of  the  wide  empire 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  principal  division 
of  Media  was  into  Atropatena  contiguous  to  Ar- 
menia and  Media  proper,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nor districts  of  Choromelhrene,  Artacene,  &c. 
on  the  more  southern  boundaries.  "  Atropate- 
na," says  Heylin,  "  is  that  part  of  Media  which 
lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."  This  represents  the  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  of  Media,  and  its  capital  Gasa  or 
Gazaca  still  bears  among  the  Armenians  the 
name  of  Ganzak.  This  region,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  English  antiquarian  so  often  cited, 
was  a  "barren,  cold  inhospitable  country;  and 
for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwelling:  of  so 
many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  by 
Salmanassar  when  he  conquered  that  country." 
South  of  the  mountains  commences  the  fertile 
tract ;  and  here,  in  the  capital  city  of  Ecbatana, 
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the  kings  of  Persia,  when  in  their  turn  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  take 
up  their  summer  residence.  The  name  of  Me- 
dia is  of  great  antiquity,  and  modern  writers, 
who  please  themselves  in  finding  the  origin  of 
nations  among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grand- 
son of  the  first  great  patriarch.  In  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  that  is  to  say,  wiihin  a  a  century 
or  two  of  our  era,  the  countries  of  Hyrcania  and 
Parthia  were  cut  off"  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Media,  and  formed,  long  after  she  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  principal  mountains  of  this 
country  were  the  Orontes,  the  Coronus,  the  Za- 
gros  which  bounded  it  towards  Assyria,  and 
the  Bagoas  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  great 
Taurus  range,  which  are  here  disjointed,  and 
point  in  every  direction,  intersecting  the  country 
with  great  irregularity.  From  these  mountains 
flow  the  chief  rivers  which  water  the  whole  face 
of  Media  ;  the  Mardus  or  Amardus,  which  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Eulseus  or  Choas- 
pes,  which  belongs  to  Persia  and  falls  into  the 
Tigris  near  Apamea,  with  many  smaller  streams 
that  irrigate  the  parts  of  Media  not  covered  by 
the  salt  deserts  v/hich  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.  The  province  of  Media  was  first 
raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  revolt  from  th  e  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  B.  C.  820;  and,  after  it  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  govern- 
ment, Deioces,  by  his  artifice,  procured  himself 
to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of 
53  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
647;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
625.  His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  585, 
in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power,  they 
encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
who  were  styled  king  of  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  Justin.  1,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1, 
&LC.—Polyb.  5  and  10.— Curt.  5,  SiC.—Diod. 
Sic.  13. — Ctesias. 

Mediolanum,  I.  now  Milan,  a  city  of  the  In- 
subres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lambrus,  near  its  source,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticinus  and  the  Addua,  in  a  country  abun- 
dantly fertile  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
Po,  the  medium  of  communication  and  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  the  southern  coast.  But,  though  supposed  to 
have  been  early  a  capital  city  of  those  Gauls  by 
whom  it  had  been  built,  and  though  thus  advan- 
tageously situated,  Mediolanum  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
"  This  city  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  histor}-- 
by  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flourishing  city.  But  its  splendour  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum 
as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west,  and  as  in- 
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ferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent." 
Cram.  With  the  fall,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  the  fortunes  of  Milan.  For  a  long 
time,  when  the  name  of  Italy  became  to  signify 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  territories  of  the 
Lomiard  king,  the  bishop  of  Milan  was  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocess 
of  Italy ;  and  as  the  first  city  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  the  Exarch's  authority, 
this  city  became  to  hold  the  place  and  honours 

of  the  first  town  in  Italy. II.  Aulercorum, 

a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Evereux  in  Normandy. 

III.  Santonum,  another,  now  Saintes,  in 

Guienne. 

Mediomatrici,  a  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
tended people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  country 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
in  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
de  la  Moselle.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Treviri,  on  the  east  by  the  Ne- 
metes  and  Triboci,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Leuci,  reaching  to  the  division  of  Belgica  2d  on 
the  west.  The  chief  town  of  this  people  was 
Divodurum,  Metz. 

Mediterraneum  mare,  the  great  inland  sea 
that  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the 
south,  and  washing  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
on  the  east.  It  receives  its  names  from  its  situ- 
ation medio  terrce,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  mter- 
num,  nostrum.^  or  medius  liquor,  and  is  frequent- 
ly denominated  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea. 
The  first  naval  power  that  ever  obtained  the 
command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous 
epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Mi- 
nos. Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lydians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,  916;  of 
the  Phrygians,  893 ;  of  the  Cyprians  868 ;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  826;  of  the  Egyptians,  787;  of 
the  Milesians,  753 ;  of  the  Carians,  734  ;  and 
of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years.  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— PZm.  2,  c.  68.— 
Sallust.  Jug.  ll.—Cccs.  B.  G.  5,  c.  l.—Liv.  26, 
c.  42.  "The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the 
Mediterranean,  that  series  of  inland  seas  equally 
interesting  from  their  situation,  their  physical 
character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The  first 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cape 
Buono  and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 
but  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  I^jons  are  the  only 
places  that  are  at  present  generally  designated. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  where 
the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Appenines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be  denominated  the  Italian  Sea  :  numerous 
volcanic  islands,  such  as  the  Lipari,  Pontia.  and 
many  others  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires 
that  rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basin  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  but  very  few  isl- 
ands or  rocks  have  been  '  bserved  on  it.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Eg}7)t,  and  forms  in  the 
north  two  separate  basins  renowned  in  history 
and  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
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physical  geographer.  The  first  is  the  Adriatic  ; 
its  bed,  if  carefully  examined,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  marble  and  lime  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  is  the  Archipelago  or  Whit£  Sea  of 
the  Turks,  its  numerous  and  picturesque  islands 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  gulf  the  Great 
Syrtes  on  the  south  penetrates  into  Africa  ;  its 
sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst  of 
moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to 
confound  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  basin,  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
without  doubt  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  by  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. Ir  is  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  central 
Europe,  and  receives,  by  the  strait  of  Caffa  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus',  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Palus-Maeotis,  w'liich  the  moderns  have  so  inac- 
curately denominated  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  facilitate  the  communication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  obstructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluv^ial  de- 
posits from  the  torrents  of  Caucasus,  connected, 
long  after  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  our  globe,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  conse- 
quently the  Bloxk  Sea,  with  the  Ca,spian.  The 
deep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arrive  chiefly 
from  the  Nile,  the  Daimbe,  the  Dnieper,  and 
other  rivers  that  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  and  also 
from  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  it 
receives  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  Abyssinia,  Switzerland,  Caucasus,  and 
mount  Atlas.  But  although  its  feeders  are  so 
abundant,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
charged from  it  into  the  same  ocean.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
constant  and  large  current  flows  intothe  middle, 
of  the  strait  at  Gibraltar,  whilst  only  two  feeble 
and  lateral  currents  issue  from  it.  But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
body  of  water;  apressure,  which,  from  the  force 
of  its  impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the 
upper  strata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor 
be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  be 
discovered,  which  carries  to  the  ocean  the  su- 
perfluous water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal motion  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  reaction  of  its  water  against  the 
coast  occasions  several  lateral  and  adverse  cur- 
rents. The  straits  too,  from  their  position,  give 
rise  to  many  very  variable  currents.  Those  near 
Cape  Pharo  in  Messina  or  the  Charybdis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Euripus  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  tides  ai-e  in  most  places  hardly 
perceptible,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtes."  Malte- 
Briin. 

"  Mf.dm.4,  or  Mesma,  a  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  on  the  coast,  situated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Mesim/i.  It  was  a  city  of  some 
importance  and  of  Greek  origin  ;  havins:  been 
colonized  by  the  Locrians,  together  with  Hippo- 
nium.  According  to  Strabo,  it  derived  its  name 
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from  a  great  fountain  in  its  vicinity.  In  Plmy 
it  is  written  corruptly  Medua.  Antiquaries  re- 
port that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Nicotera  and  the  river  Med^iTna,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter."     Cram. 

Medoacus.      Vid.  Meduacus. 

Meduacus,  two  rivers  of  Venstia^  (ikfejtw^ 
now  Brenta,  and  iViinor,  now  ^acAiorlio/ie,) fall- 
ing near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plin. 
3,  c.  16. — Liv,  10,  c.  2. 

Meduana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Maipie.     Lucan.  1,  v.  438. 

Megaua,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neapolis.    Stat.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

Megalopolis.  "  Megalopolis,  the  most  re- 
cent of  all  the  Arcadian  cities,  and  also  the 
most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly^ 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  Pausa- 
nias  informs  us  that  the  Arcadians,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolved  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  they  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  the  principal  states,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing the  new  colony.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  102d  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritoiy  assigned  to  Megalopolis  "was  extensive, 
since  it  reached  as  far' as  the  little  states  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Caphyas  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  south  and  south-west  it  adjoined  Laconia 
and  Messenia.  Diodorus  aflirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  which  calculation  we  may 
compute  the  whole  population  at  65,000.  The 
Megalopolitans  experienced  no  molestation 
from  the  Lacedsemonians  as  long  as  Thebes 
was  powerful  enough  to  protect  them ;  but  on 
the  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  also  it  became 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Pho- 
cians,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possessiMi  of  their  town;. 
these  attacks  were  however  easily  repulsed  by 
the  aid  of  the  Argives  and  Messenians,  To  the 
Athenians  the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise 
indebted  for  their  protection  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  assistance  in 
settling  some  dissensions  in  their  republic, 
which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several  town- 
ships that  orisrinally  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  In  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves still  further  agfainst  the  Lacedaemonians, 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  who  conciliated  The  favour  of  the 
Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  to- 
wards all  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Megalopolis  had  to  defend  itself  asrain si 
the  armv  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Cassander.  This  general  vigorously 
assaulted  the  city :  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants  headed  by  Damis,  who  had 
served  under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  con- 
stantly repulsed.  Subsequentlv  we  find  Megal- 
opolis governed  bv  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aristodemus  of  Phis^alea.  whose  excellent  cha- 
racter obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Xot/ttoj. 
Under  his  reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded 
Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes, 
who  commanded  their  army,  being  among  the 
slain.  Sometime  after  the  death  of  Aristodemus, 
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llhe -sovereignty  was  again  usurped  by  Lydiades, 
a,  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but  of  worthy  character, 
since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  that  he 
might  unite  them  with  the  Achoean  confederacy. 
At  this  time  Megalopolis  was  assailed  for  the 
third  time  by  the  Spartans^  who,  having  defeat- 
ed the  inhabitants,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  of 
which  they  would  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters but  for  a  violent  wind  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.  Not  long,  however, 
after  this  failure,  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Leoni- 
das,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  surprised 
the  Megalopolitans  by  night,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed 
the  city.  Philiposmen,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  escaped  into  Messenia.  Me- 
galopolis was  restored  by  the  Achasans  after  the 
battle  of  Sellasia;  but  it  never  again  rose  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition.  The  virtues  and 
talents  of  its  great  general  Philoposmen  added 
materially  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achasan  councils,  and  after  his  death  its  fame 
was  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Po- 
lybius,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted 
countryman,  and  were  worthy  of  sharing  in  the 
iustre  which  he  had  reflected  on  his  native  city. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  was  fifty 
■stadia  in  circumference,  but  its  population  was 
only  equal  to  half  that  of  Sparta,  and  when 
Strabo  wrote  it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic 
poet  was  justified  in  saying, 

'Kpyixia  fjtsyaXjj  iaTiv  f)  McyaXon-oXtf. 

Pausanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river  Helisson,  The  village 
of  Sinarw  has  been  built  on  the  site  and  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs 
us,  '  that  part  of  the  theatre  still  remains,  but 
the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  overgrown 
with  bushes.'  ^     Cram. 

Megara,  I.  the  capital  of  Megaris,  '*  Tradi- 
tion, as  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others  have 
-derived  it  from  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and 
son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune,  Car  was  succeeded 
by  Lelex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  came  from 
-^gypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace  from 
the  Achelous  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cleson  and  Pylas,  who 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the 
son  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event 
Megaris  became  annexed  to  the  latter  state.  Ni- 
sus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
share  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also"  the 
capture  of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  foimd  in  all 
the  mythological  writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausa- 
nias observes  that  these  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megareans.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara;  whence  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  surnamed  Nisrei,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Megareans  of  Sicilv, 
their  colonists.  Hyperiou,  the  son  of  Agamern- 
non,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  lasi  sove- 
reign of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment, "by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  demo- 
cratical.  As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
still  subject  to  Athens;  Strabo  indeed  affirms 
that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megaris  had  al- 


ways been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica-; 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no 
special  mention  of  its  inhabitants  from  his  com- 
prehending them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
general  denomination  of  lonians.  In  the  reign 
of  Codrus,  Megara  was  wrested  irom  the  Athe- 
nians by  a  Peloponnesian  force:  and  a  colony 
having  been  established  there  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  of 
Ionian  origin,  but  thencefortli  became  a  Dorian 
city,  both  in  its  language  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  pillar  also  which  marked  the  boun- 
daries of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that 
occasion  destroyed.  The  Scholiast  of  Pindar 
informs  us  that  tlie  Corinthians  at  ihis  early 
period,  considering  Megara  as  their  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, u.surped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  apparently  which  v/as  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  country- 
men ;  after  which  event  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  though  af- 
terwards it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democracy. 
This  should  probably  be  considered  as  the  period 
of  Megara's  greatest  prosperity,  since  it  then 
founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria,  Mesembria,  and 
B^^antium  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
Megara  Hyblsea  in  Sicily.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Salamis, 
which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  Megareans 
fought  at  Artemisium  with  twenty  ships,  and 
at  Salamis  wdih  the  same  number.  They  also 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Persieins,  under 
Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  he  made  into 
their  territory,  and  lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers 
to  Plata5a,who  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens,  This  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration,  for  the  Corinthians,  after  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare 
against  the  Athenians,  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  escaped  to  Niseea.  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re- 
nounced all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  them  from  their 
ports  and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears 
to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  and  was 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Megara  was,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  exposed,  with  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  factions  en- 
gendered by  violent  party  spirit.  The  partisans 
of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponne.'=:ian  cause,  but,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the 
adverse  faction,  which  might  naturally  look  for 
support  from  the  Lacedt3emonians  in  restoring 
the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they 
fon-ned  a  plan  for  giving  up  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  seventh  year  of  the  waV.  An  Athe- 
nian force  was  accordingly  despatched,  which 
appeared  suddenly  before  Nistea,  the  port  ot 
Megara,  and  having  cut  off  the  Pelopoimesiaa 
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troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  Megara  itself  would  also 
have  fallen  mto  their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not 
at  this  juncture  arrived  with  a  Spartan  army 
before  the  walls  of  that  city,  where  he  was  pre- 
sently joined  by  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  to 
Nissea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port, 
returned  to  Athens.  The  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party  in  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  re- 
action would  ensae,  voluntarily  quitted  the  city, 
which  then  returned  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  From  this  period  we  hear  but  little 
of  Megara  in  the  Grecian  history  ;  but  we  are 
told  that  its  citizens  remamed  undisturbed  by 
the  contest  in  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours were  engaged,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  iheir  independence.  Philosophy  also 
flourished  in  this  city  ;  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  So- 
crates, having  foun'ded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megaric 
sect.  Plutarch  reports  that  the  Megareans  of- 
fered to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town,  an  honour  which  that  prince  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule,  though  they  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules. After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  city  was  destroyed ;  but  as  Pausanias 
mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against 
Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Achgeans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored,  and  we  know  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  Galenas. 
Strabo  also  affirms  that  Megara  still  existed  in 
his  time,  though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  Sulpicius  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Cicero.  Pausanias  affirms  that  Mega- 
ra was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
habitants having  murdered  Anthemocritus  the 
Athenian  herald.  Alaric  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  flourishing  town.  Megara  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  on  each  of  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built ;  these  were  named  Ca- 
ria  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  Avith  the 
port  of  Nisaea  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia,  or  eighteen  according  to 
Strabo.  They  were  erected  by  the  Athenians 
at  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.  The  distance  from 
Athens  was  210  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Proco- 
pius.  Dio  Chrysostom  call  it  a  day's  journey. 
Modern  travellers  reckon  eight  hours."    Cram. 

II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony 

from  Megara  in  Attica,  about  728  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon, 
king  of  Syracuse  ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colonv  it  was  called  Hybla.  Strab. 
26,  (fee— Firs-.  Mn.  3,  v.  689. 

Megaris,  the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
Megara.  It  "  was  confined  on  the  west  bv  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separ>  2d  it  from  the  Corin- 
thian district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf.  On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  Boeotia, 
the  chain  of  Cithaeron  being  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  two  states  in  that  direction.  With 
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the  exception  of  the  plain,  in  which  Megara  it- 
self was  situated,  the  country  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and,  from  the  poverty  of  its  soil, 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
must  have  derived  their  supplies  from  Attica 
and  Corinth.  The  extent  of  the  Megarean 
coast,  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  from  the  ridge  of 
Kerata,  on  the  Attic  frontier,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Crommyon,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  140  stadia 
according  to  Scylax.  The  same  geographer 
reckons  100  stadia  from  Pagas,  the  first  Mega- 
rean port  on  the  Crissasan  gulf  towards  Boeotia, 
to  the  Corinthian  frontier.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  territory  of  Megara  from  Niseea  to  Pagae 
is  estimated  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Megaris  was  once  divided  into 
five  districts  or  townships,  named  Heraea,  Pi- 
raea,  Megara,  Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus."  Cram. 

Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.    Liv.  37,  c,  22. 

Melanchljeni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

Melas  sinus,  I.  "  a  deep  gulf  formed  by 
the  Thracian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
appellation  in  modern  geography  is  the  Gulf  of 
Saros.  A  river  named  Melas,  now  Cavatcha, 
empties  itself  into  this  bay  at  its  north-eastern 

extremity."     Cram. II.  A  river  of  Thessa- 

ly,  about  20  stadia  from  the  river  Dyras,  and  5 

from  the  city  of  Trachis. III.  A  river  of 

Boeotia,  "  near  Orchomenus,  which  empties  it- 
self in  the  Copaic  or  Cephissian  lake.  Plu- 
tarch says  it  rose  close  to  the  city,  and  very  soon 
became  navigable,  but  that  part  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  marshes,  the  remainder  joined  the  Cephis- 
sus.  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters  that  they  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  black. 
In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of  this 
river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments." 

Cram. IV.  A  river  of  Cappadocia,  which 

issued  from  mount  Argeeus,  now  Argeh-dag. 
The  Melas,  now  Koremoz,  is  "  also  called  by 
the  Turks  Karasou,  '  the  Black  water,'  in 
conformity  to  its  Greek  denomination  of  Melas." 
D'Anville. V.  A  river  of  Pamphylia. 

Meld^,  or  Meldorum  urbs,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

Meles  (etis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io- 
nia near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call 
hira  Meksigenes,  and  his  compositions  Meletaa 
chartcB.  It  is  even  supported  that  he  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  ri- 
ver. Slrah.  Vlr-StM.  2.  Svlv.  7,  v.  Z\.—  Tihill. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  201.— Pffws.  7,  c.  5. 

Meliboea,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,"ascrihed 
by  Homer  to  Philoctetes.  This  town  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Ossa,  in 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  above  Demetrias.  It  was  attacked  in 
the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilius,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men; 
but  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  armv  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.     We  know  from  Apollonius 

that  it  was  a  maritime  town."     Cram. II. 

Also  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in 
Syria,  whence  Melibaa  purpura.  Mel.  2,  c.  3. 
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Meligunis,  one  of  the  ^olian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

Melita,  I.  an  island  in  the  Libyan  Sea,  be- 
tw.een  Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for 
its  wool.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phani- 
cians.  St.  Paul  U'as  shipwrecked  there,  and 
cursed  all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum,  now  called  Melede.  Malta  is  now 
remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  formerly  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks.     Strab.  6. — Meia,  2,  c.  7. — Cic. 

in   Verr.  4,  c.  46. II.  Another  on  the  coast 

of  Illyricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  Melede.  Plin. 
3,  c.  26. 

Melitene,  a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 
of  the  greatest  prefectures  of  the  country.  "  The 
principal  Roman  camp  in  Melitene  took  the 
form  of  a  city  under  Trajan,  with  the  same 
name ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  Melitene  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  second.  Situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Euphrates  and  Alelas,  which  last  may  have 
thus  denominated  the  country,  it  subsists  in  the 
name  of  Malaria ;  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  city 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name." 
D'Anville. 

Mella,  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Allius,  and  with  it  into 
the  Po.     Cattill.  68,  v.  33.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  278. 

Melos,  now  Milo,  an  island  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 
laeum,  about  60  miles  in  circumference.  It  en- 
joyed its  independence  for  above  700  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedemo- 
nian colony,  1116  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  was 
severely  punished.  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
los, and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were 
made  slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re- 
conquered it,  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possessions.  The  island  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 
painting  and  medicine.  Strab.  1—Mela,  2,  c. 
l.—Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  35,  c.  9.—  Thuajd.  2,  &c. 

Melpes,  now  Melpa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.     Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

MfiMpms,  "  which  owed  its  foundation  to  a 
king  in  the  first  ages  of  ^gypt  named  Ucho- 
reus,  was  a  city  predominant  over  all  in  MgyTpt 
before  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Nile,  three  schenes,  or  fifteen  miles,  above 
the  Delta.  These  indications  are  the  only 
means  afforded  ns  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  considerable  lapse  of  time  had  so  impaired 
this  great  city  when  Strabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
its  palaces  in  ruins.  It  existed  nevertheless 
about  six  hundred  years  afler ;  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  -^gypt  by  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
the  name  of  the  country  itself,  or  Mesr.    But 


vestiges  of  it,  which,  according  to  Abulfeda, 
were  apparent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no 
longer  m  being.  Divers  canals  derived  from 
the  JNile,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ancient 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnislied  tlie  Greeks 
with  the  idea  ol  their  mlernal  rivers  Acheron, 
Cocytus^  and  Lethe.  On  the  bank  oi  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  Memphis,  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named  Troja  by  the  Trojans  who 
followed  Menelaus  into  Egypt,  is  now  mdicat- 
ed  by  the  analogous  name  of  Tor  a.""  {^WAii- 
ville.)  We  extract  the  tbllowing  from  Russell's 
History  of  Egj'pt.  "  We  should  williiigly  de- 
tain the  reader  at  Mempids,  did  any  relics  of  its 
magnificence  occupy  the  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  grauiy  the  rational  curiosity  its 
name  cannot  fail  to  excite.  But  we  shall  only 
quote  ti'om  an  old  writer  a  description  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century. 
'  Among  the  monuments  of  the  power  and  ge- 
nius of  the  ancients,'  says  Edrisi,  '  are  the  re- 
mains still  extant  m  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  liiile  above  Fosto.t,  in  the  province 
of  Djizeh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharoahs,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 
Such  it  continued  to  be  till  ruined  by  Bokht- 
nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  but  many  years  after- 
ward, when  Alexarider  had  built  Iskandenyeh 
(Alexandria),  this  latter  place  was  made  the 
metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that  pre-emi- 
nence till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amru  ebn  el  Aasi,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moezz 
came  from  the  west  and  built  El  Cahirah 
( Cairo'),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 
place  of  residence.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
description  of  Memf,  also  called  old  Misr.  Not 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  re- 
mote period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
the  dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  the  vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  it  by  removing  the  stones  and  materials  of 
which  it  was  formed, — ruining  its  houses,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures;  notwithstanding  all  this, 
combined  with  what  more  than  four  thousand 
years  must  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  m  it  works  so  wonderful 
that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  describe.  The  more  you  consider  them,  the 
more  does  your  astonishment  increase ;  and  the 
more  you  look  at  them  the  more  pleasure  you 
experience.  Every  idea  which  they  suggest 
immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  ima- 
gine that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope, 
you  discover  that  there  is  something  still  greater 
behind.'  Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  he 
specifies  a  monolithic  temple,  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  curions 
sculptures.  He  next  expatiates  upon  the  idols 
found  among  the  ruins,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature, 
than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions. 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  Avhich, 
without  including  the  pedestal,  was  forty-five 
feet  in  heiijht,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered  wuth  a 
coating  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
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eeemed  only  to  increase  its  lustre.  The  ruins 
of  Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  day's  journey  in  every  direction. 
But  so  rapidly  has  the  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded since  the  twelfth  century,  that  few  points 
have  been  more  debated  by  modern  travellers 
than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  metropolis.  Dr. 
Pocoke  and  Mr.  Bruce,  with  every  show  of  rea- 
son, fixed  upon  Metrakenny,  an  opinion  which 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  argued  in  favour 
of  Djizeh.  But  the  investigations  of  the  French 
appear  lo  have  decided  the  question.  At  Me- 
trhaine,  one  league  from  Sakhara,  we  found, 
says  General  Dugna,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculptures 
arouod  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
that  we  were  convinced  that  these  must  be  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.  The  sight  of  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colossuses,  which  Hero- 
dotus says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus, 
which  Citizen  Con  telle  caused  to  be  removed, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  forty-five  feet  high." 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  partly 
Belgic,  partly  German.  In  regard  to  their  ter- 
ritory, some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  an- 
cient writers.  Caesar  tells  us  "  that  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenctheri  came  to  ihe  Rhine,  where 
he  Menapii  dwelt,  and  where  they  possessed 
ands,  houses,  and  villages,  on  either  side  of  the 
river."  Strabo  agrees  with  Caesar,  saying  that 
he  Menapii  inhabited  woods  and  marshes  on 
either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea  they  were  ad- 
joining the  Morini.  But  Tacitus  removes  the 
Menapii  from  the  Rhine,  and  places  them  this 
side  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  too  fixes  the  Menapii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosa ;  and  Plinj''  classes 
them,  not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  upon 
the  Rhine,  but  with  the  Belgae,  and  places  them 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scaldis.  Perhaps 
Caesar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  same  name 
several  tribes  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  life.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mosa  and  the 
Rhine;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  various 
German  nations;  on  the  south  by  the  Eburones 
and  Ambivareti ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea 
and  the  marshes  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Scaldis  and  the  Mosa.  They  were  very  rude, 
and  were  Germans  rather  than  Gauls.  The 
city,  or  rather  strong  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is 
now  Kessel,  on  the  Mosa.  If  we  follow  Caesar 
and  Strabo,  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
Belgica  which  is  now  la  Gueldre,  le  duche  de 
Cleves  ei  le  Brabant  Hollandais.    Cas.  Levi.  ed. 

Mentdes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis,  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  called  the  Men- 
desian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a  goat, 
was  worshipped  there. 

Menelai  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nep. 

in  Ages.    8. — Strab.  I. Mons,  a  hill  near 

Sparta,  with  a  fortication,  called  Menelaiwm. 
Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

Menesthei  pohtos,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Bsetica. 
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Meninx,  Lotophagitis  insula,  afterwards 
Girba,  now  Zerbi,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
pled by  the  people  ofNeritos,  and  thence  called 
Neritia.  I'he  tree,  called  Lotus,  gave  this  isl- 
and one  of  its  names.  Plin.  5,  c.  7. — Sira^.  17. 
—Sil.  It.  3,  V.  318. 

Mennis,  a  town  of  Assyria,  abounding  in 
bitumen.     Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Mercuru  promontorium,  a  cape  of  Africa, 
near  Clypea.  Liv.  26,  c.  44, 1.  29,  c.  21.— Plin. 
5,  c.  4. 

Meroe,  a  country  of  ^Ethiopia,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  be  an  island.  "  Two  rivers, 
which  the  Nile  received  successively  on  the 
eastern  side,  Astapus  and  Astaboras,  would  in- 
deed insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  commu- 
nication above.  The  latter  is  named  in  Abys- 
sinia, Tacazze.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Nile,  a  city  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers in  the  name  of  lalac,  should  represent 
Meroe,  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my assigns  to  it.  But  we  find  a  distance  given 
from  lalac  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  city ; 
whose  name,  in  the  Arabian  geography  of  Ed- 
risi,  is  Nuabia,  and  common  also  to  the  country, 
as  Meroe  was  in  antiquity."  D'Anville.  We 
subjoin  the  opinion  of  Malte-B run  in  reference 
to  this  ancient  empire,  "  Ascending  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  famous  empire  of  Meroe,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of 
antiquity.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the 
religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very 
civilized  and  a  very  powerful  slate.  Bruce 
thought  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
der the  village  of  Shandy,  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  Avith  that  posi- 
tion; and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
formed  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  corre- 
spond with  equal  probability."     Malte-Brun. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.  Bacchus 
was  educated  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  {[iiioo<;) 
of  his  father.  This  mountain,  now  called  Me- 
rou,  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me- 
ros. If  the  position  of  the  latter  was  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  the  former  is,  D'Anville  has  rest- 
ed his  decision  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Nysa 
on  a  very  unsafe  foundation.  The  Bagavedam, 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  is  a  great  isle, 
named  Jambam  or  Jambo^i,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  mount  Merou.  Again,  he  says  that 
Merou  is  for  six  months  perpetually  illumined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  same  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  Ezour-Vedam,  an 
ancient  commentary  on  the  Vednm,  written  in 
Sanscrit,  and  translated  by  a  Brahmin  of  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Merou  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  makes  the  latter  flow  from  the  for- 
mer. The  mountain  is  said  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  prodigious  height. 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Indian  geography  en- 
titled Puwana-Saccarain,  mount  Merou  is  de- 
scribed in  a  fabulous  manner ;  on  the  whole, 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  it  exists  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  Indians.  C/mussard. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Plin.  8,  c.  l^.—Curt.  8,  c.  10.— 
Diod. 

Messapius.  "  Above  Anthedon,  towards  the 
interior  of  Bceotia,  rises  mount  Ktypia,  the  an- 
cient Messapus,  so  called,  as  it  was  reported, 
from  Messapius,  who  afterwards  headed  a  colo- 
ny which  established  itself  in  lapygia.  Ste- 
phanus  improperly  assigns  it  to  Euboea."  Cram. 

Mesembria,  now  Meseuria,  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrace.  Hence  Mesemhriacus.  Ovid.  1, 
Trist.  6,  V.  37. 

Mesopotamia.  "  The  name  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  known  to  denote  a  country  between  ri- 
vers ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
is  called  Aram-Naharaim,  or  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
vers. It  is  also  known  that  these  rivers  are  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
country  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  approximation  in  the  lower  or  southern 
part,  which  is  contiguous  to  Babylon,  From 
this  situation  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  al- 
Gezira  among  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  specific 
term  to  distinguish  a  peninsula  from  an  island. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  ihat  it  is 
through  ignorance  that  this  country  is  called 
Diarbek  in  the  maps.  For  not  only  should  this 
name  be  written  Diar-Bekr,  but  it  should  also 
De  restrained  to  the  northern  extremity,  which 
Armenia  claims  in  antiquity.  This  part  cor- 
responds with  what  the  oriental  geographers  call 
Diar  Modzar  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Diar-Rabiah  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  On 
the  north  there  reigns  a  mountainous  chain, 
which  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  Ti- 
gris. This  is  the  mount  Masius  of  antiquity, 
and  now  known  among  the  Turks  by  the  plu- 
ral appellation  oiKaradgia  Daglar,  or  the  Black 
Mountains.  A  river,  called  CJvaboras,  which 
preserves  the  name  of  aZ  JKIs^^Jwr,  and  augment- 
ed by  another  river,  to  which  the  Macedonians 
of  Syria  have  given  the  name  of  Mijgdonius, 
proceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
frontier  fortress  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  country,  distant  from  the  rivers, 
being  less  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  the 
upper,  could  be  only  occupied  by  Arabs  called 
Scenites,  or  inhabiting  tents.  The  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Syria  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  bore  the 
name  of  OsroeTie,  which  it  owed  to  Osroes,  or, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
rhoes ;  who,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Seleucides,  causedby  their  divisions,  acquired  a 
principality,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  the  Christian  era."  (D'Anville.)  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Mesopotamia,  though 
again  and  again  the  scene  of  hostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  display  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
ance in  history.  They  were  successively  sub- 
jected to  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians.  Afterwards  they  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  but  the  coun- 
try was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  From  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  it  passed  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  Persians;  and,  having  been  subsequently 
conquered  by  the  Saracens,  is  now  under  the 


dominion  of  the  Turks.  ( Vid.  Heyl.  Cosm.') 
"  Armenia,Mesopotamia,and  Babylonia,  though 
greatly  neglected  by  modern  geographers,  have 
a  good  claim  to  our  careful  attention.  It  was 
in  this  countiy  that  the  first  towns  known  in 
history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms  form- 
ed. It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At 
a  later  period,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  the  bloody  theatre  where  Tra- 
jan, Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted  the  Ro- 
man legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modern  times,  the  Osmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali, 
are  still  two  great  powers  who  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  these  countries.  Nature  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  objects 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the 
transactions  of  men  and  their  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  globe  where,  in 
so  small  a  space,  so  many  striking  contrasts  are 
found  united.  Within  an  extent  of  ten  degrees 
of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ara- 
rat, eternal  snows.  The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  and  orange 
trees.  The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say,  that  Africa  and  Siberia 
had  here  given  each  other  a  meeting.  This  near 
approach  of  climates  so  opposite,  principally 
arises  from  the  great  differences  which  are  found 
in  elevation.  Armenia,  which  is  a  very  ele- 
vated plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains."     Malte-Brun. 

Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle,  and  was 
founded  1600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Cuma,  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
After  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zancle,  and  lived  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  that 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  ofRhegium,made  war  against 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnessus ;  and  that  after  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his  allies, 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Vid.  Mamertini.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straitsof  Messana  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea.  Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Pav$.  4]  c. 
23.— Diod,  A.—  Thucyd.  1,  &c.—HerodoL  6,  c. 
23,  1.  7,  c.  28. 

Messapia,  a  country  of  Italy  forming  pari 
of  lapygia.     Vid.  lapygia. 

Messene  or  Messina,  a  city  of  Messenia, 
in  "  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
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Ithome,  now  Vourkano,  the  ruins  of  Messene, 
founded  by  Epaminondas.  Pausanias  informs 
us  that  the  walls  of  this  city  were  the  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen,  being  entirely  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  towers  and  buttresses.  He 
commences  his  description  of  the  interior  with 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  Servator  and  a  fountain:  a  statue  of 
Cybele  in  Parian  marble  by  Damophon,  a  Mes- 
senian  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Neptune  and  Venus  :  beyond  were  those 
of  Ilithya  and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  the  Curetes, 
and  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing 
away  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  But  none 
of  the  sacred  edifices  were  so  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  iEs- 
culapius,  which  contained  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  city  of  Thebes,  Epa- 
minondas, Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera.  The 
temple  of  Messene,  daughter  of  Triopas,  was 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a 
pupil  of  Nicias.  The  Hierothysion  contained 
images  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Epaminondas.  Those 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
adorned  the  gymnasium,  were  by  Egyptian  ar- 
tists. Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Arisiomenes,  whose  remains  were,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  conveyed 
thither  from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  The  sta- 
tue of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stadium.  Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis  and  Isis.  The  citadel  was  situated  on 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long 
and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians 
there  made  against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  re- 
volt. Another  summit,  called  Evan,  separated 
Messene  towards  the  east  from  the  valley  of  the 
Pamisus.  Its  modern  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  sir  W.  Gell,  who  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Messene 
are  visible  as  we  learn  from  the  same  antiqua- 
ry, at  Maurommati,  a  small  village,  with  a  beau- 
tiful source  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city.  There  are  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  walls  and  gates.  The  architrave  of  one 
of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  placed 
between  two  towers,  thirty-three  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  are  composed  of  magnificent  blocks. 
The  latter  are  in  fine  preservation,  running  up 
mount  Ithome,  and  enclosing  a  vast  extent  of 
ground.  The  inner  gates  were  divided  so  as  to 
afibrd  a  separate  passage  for  persons  on  foot, 
and  a  road  for  carriages."     Cram. 

Mrssenta,  a  larsfe  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; "  the  river  Neda  formed  its  boundary  to- 
wards Elis  and  Arcadia.  From  the  latter  coun- 
try it  was  further  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
of  mountains,  extending  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  Laco- 
nian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked 
the  limits  of  the  province  lo  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which 
completed  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Spar- 
tan territon'-  to  the  south.  We  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation 
from  Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Ho- 
mer it  denotes  the  province  rather  than  the  city 
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of  Messene,  which  he  conceives  did  not  exist 
till  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  At  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that 
Messenia  was  partly  under  the  domination  of 
Menelaus,  and  partly  under  that  of  Nestor, 
In  the  division  of  Peloponnesus,  made  after  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  with 
whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  several  genera- 
tions. In  the  reign  of  Phintias  an  event  oc- 
curred which  interrupted  the  harmony  that  till 
then  had  subsisted  between  the  Messenians  and 
Spartans.  During  the  festival  of  Diana,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Limneea,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  countries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
have  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan  maids, 
and  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  authors  of 
this  flagrant  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Messenians  denied  the  charge  preferred  against 
them,  and  accused  the  Spartans  of  having  dis- 
guised armed  youths  in  female  attire  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  un- 
prepared to  resist  such  an  aggression.  These 
differences  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  LacedaBmonians  by  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  Amphea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad."  Cram. 
The  result  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Messenians 
were  greatly  worsted,and  of  another  which  broke 
out  some  years  afterwards,  reduced  Messenia  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependancy,  and  Sparta  ex- 
tended her  law  over  the  conquered  territory. 
"  The  Messenians,  who  inhabited  the  western 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew to  Cyllene ;  whence  they  afterwards  cross- 
ed over  to  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  and  occupied  Zancle,thence- 
forth  called  Messene.  Aristomenes  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  Messenians  who  remained  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  Olympiad,  and  fortify 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.  The  Lacedaemonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  Avhich  destroyed  several  of  their 
towns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assistance.  At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  were  at  this 
time  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Spartans, 
and  gladly  received  the  refugees  of  Ithome,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Naupactus,  which  they 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolae.  Grate- 
ful for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the  ^ 
Messenians  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thu- 
cydides  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  uEtolia  and  Am- 
philochia,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
When,  however,  the  disaster  of  ^Egospotamoi 
placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her  rival,  the 
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Spartans  obtained  posssession  of  Naupactus,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of 
these  on  this  occasion  crossed  over  into  Sicily  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  were  established 
there,  and  others  sailed  to  Africa,  where  they 
procured  settlements  among  the  Evesperitae,  a 
Libyan  people.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
however,  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  policy 
determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  warlike  people.  He  accordingly  despatch- 
ed emissaries  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  whi- 
ther the  Messenians  had  migrated,  to  recall 
them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  The- 
ban  general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had  ever 
fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  meanwhile 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
a  city  under  mount  Ithome,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Messenia ;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  this  great  undertaking,  that  the  town, 
which  they  named  Messene,  was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-five  days.  The  entrance  of 
the  Messenians,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  102d  Olympiad,  was  attended  with 
great  pomp,  and  ihe  celebration  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices, and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 
heroes :  the  lapse  of  287  years  from  the  capture 
of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second  war, 
having,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  made  no  change 
in  their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  which,  says  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  During  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  agitated  Greece,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  still  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, and  having,  not  long  after  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achasan  confederacy,  they  were  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lacedsemon,  made  another  attack  on  the  city 
by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had  alrea- 
dy penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
arriving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command 
of  Philopoemen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
place.  Subsequently  to  this  event,  dissensions 
appear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
rupture  between  the  Acheeans  and  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  induced  the  Achaeans 
to  declare  war  against  the  Messenians.  But 
Polybiusdoes  not  scruple  to  blame  his  country- 
men, and  more  especially  Philopoemen,  for  their 
conduct  to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  unit- 
ed by  federal  ties.  Hostilities  commenced  unfa- 
vourably for  the  Achaeans,  as  their  advanced 
guard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philoposmen  him- 
self remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  So 
exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  by  poison.  His  destroyers,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Achaeans  ;  for 
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Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  ha- 
ving defeated  the  Messenian  forces,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopa'men  to  be 
immediately  executed.  Peace  was  then  restor- 
ed, and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  and  remained  attached  to  that  re- 
public till  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  Messe- 
nia, though  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounded  in  rich  and  well-w-aiered  plains, 
which  furnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks."    Cram. 

Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradanus,  "  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies. The  original  name  of  this  city  appears 
to  have  been  Metabum,  which  it  is  said  was 
derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  a  party  of  Pylians,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Metapontini  formerly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidae.  The 
prosperity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of 
its  attention  to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontum  with 
the  city  which  that  poet  calls  Alyba  in  the 
Odyssey. 

Ei//t  ya^  el  'A.}<v0avTOSj  odi  KXvra  Suftara  vaiw. 

Other  traditions  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  Metapontum  by  Strabo,  which 
confirm  at  least  its  great  antiquity.  But  his  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by  the 
Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state 
when  a  number  of  Achaeans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  thence- 
forth was  called  Metapontum.  The  Achaeans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Bradanus  was  recog- 
nised as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories. Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  Metapontini,  in  whose  city  he  is 
reported  to  have  resided  for  many  years.  After 
his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  an  alliance  formed 
between  Metapontum  and  Athens  to  which 
power  it  furnished  some  light  troops  and  two 
galle3^s  for  the  Sicilian  expedition.  This  city 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Alexander 
of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy.  Li\y.  who 
notices  that  fact,  states,  that  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  here  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  fell, 
however,  ultimately,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, together  with  the  ether  colonies  of  Mag- 
na Grascia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with 
them  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  alter  his 
victory  at  Cannae.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  he  states  that 
nothing  remained  standing  bu  t  the  walls  and 
theatre."  Cram. 
Metaurus,  I.  now  Metauro.  a  river  of  Um- 
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T>ria,  which  rises  in  the  Appeniiies  and  empties 
into  the  Hadriatic  near  Fanum  Fortunce,  Fano. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  deieat  of  As- 

drubal,   A.  U.  C.  545. II.  Another  in  the 

Brutian  territory,  now  called  Ma /to.  and  some- 
times Petrace,  with  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  famed  for  the  thunny  fish  taken  at  its 
mouth.     Cram. 

Methonk,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  "  about 
forty  stadia  north  of  Pydaa,  according  to  the 
Epitoraist  of  Strabo,  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  circumstance  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.  That  it  was  a  Greek 
colony,  we  learn  from  Scj'lax,  Peripl.  and  also 
Plutarch,  who  reports,  that  a  party  of  Eretrians 
settled  there,  naming  tlie  place  Methone,  from 
Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus :  he  adds,  that 
these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphen- 
doneti  by  the  natives.  It  appears  from  Athe- 
nssus,  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  accomit  of  the 
Melhonaean  commonwealth.  This  town  was 
occupied  hy  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiccas  by  ravaging  his  territory, 
and  affording  a  refuge  to  his  discontented  sub- 
jects. When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  still 
held  Methone,  landed  there  three  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  establish  Argceus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon  :  they  were  however  defeated  by  the 
young  prince,,  and  driven  back  to  Methone. 
Several  years  after,  Philip^  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  ca- 
pitulated. The  inhabitants  having  evacuated 
the  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly^  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Macedonian  city,  an  error  into 
which  Stephanus  Byz.  seems  to  have  fallen. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  JHolland  concur  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  site  of  Methone  answers  to  that  of 
Lenterochori,  the  distance  from  that  place  to 
Kitros,  or  Pydna,  agreeing  with  the  forty  stadia 

reckoned  by  Strabo."     Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Messenia,  on  the  coast  to  the  soath  of  Cory- 
phasium  and  Pylos.  It  was  otherwise  styled  Mo- 
thone,  according  to  Pausanias.  Tradition  re- 
ported that  it  was  so  called  from  Mothone  the 
daughter  of  ^Eneas,  but  it  more  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed 
the  break- water  of  its  harbour.  Strabo  infonirs 
us,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  Methone 
should  be  identified  with  Pedasus,  ranked  b}'  Ho- 
mer among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon 
offered  to  Achilles.  Pausanias  makes  the  same 
observation.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me- 
thone was  attacked  by  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
vage the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  ;  but  Brasidas, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  hav- 
ing forced  his  way  through  the  enemv^s  line, 
threw  himself  into  the  town  with  100  men  : 
which  timely  succour  obliged  the  Athenians  lo 
re-embark  their  trooyis.  Methone  subsequently 
received  a  colony  of  Nauplians  :  these,  beingex- 
pelled  their  native  city  bv  the  Arrives,  were  es- 
tablished here  by  the  Laceclremonians.  Manv 
years  aftor,  it  sustained  great  loss  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  some  Illyrian  pirates,  who  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and 
women.  Methone  was  afterwards  besieged  and 
taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command  of  a 
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Roman  fleet :  that  general  having  found  there 
Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  caused  him  to  be- 
put  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony, 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  thai  Trajan  especial- 
ly favoured  this  town,  and  bestovred  several  pri- 
vileges on  its  inhabitants.  The  same  writer 
notices  here  a  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  and 
another  sacred  to  Diana,  coiuaming  a  well, 
whose  water,  mingled  with  pitch,  resembled  iii 
scent  and  colour  the  ointment  of  Cyzicus.  Sir 
W.  Gell  siates  that  at  about  2700  paces  to  the 
east  of  Mudon,  is  a  place  called  Palaio  MothoMj 
where  are  the  ves.iges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel^ 
and  a  few  marbles.  Modoii  is  a  Greek  town  of 
some  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Veni- 

tians."   Cravi. III.  "  Methone,  or  Methana, 

which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
sula in  Argolis,  within  the  Troezenian  district^ 
formed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Epidaurian  gulf 
on  the  other.  It  was  connected  with  the  mam- 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Diodorus  Siculussays 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
mides  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  when  he  says,  that  on 
peace  being  made,  or  rather  a  truce'  for  thirty 
years,  Troezen,  among  other,  towns,  was  re- 
stored to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  pen- 
insula was  a  small  town,  also  called  Methone, 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis  ;  the  fornm  was 
decorated  with  statues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules^ 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be 
seen  some  hot  springs^  produced  by  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Aniigonus  Go- 
patas.  Strabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasion  "  a 
mountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  this  sub- 
terraneous fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia;  in 
theda3Mime  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from 
the  heat  and  sulphureous  stench^  but  at  night 
there  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  tight  is  then 
reflected  very  far,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  of  five 
stadia  from  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia ;  great  fragments  of  rock  have 
also  been  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  height  equal- 
ling that  of  towers."  Ovid.  Avho  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  his  Metamorphoses,  seems 
to  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  subterraneous 
winds;  Dodwell  says,  '^that  the  mountainous 
promontory  of  Methana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  principal  moun- 
tain, which  was  thrown  up  by  the  volcano,  is  of 
a  conical  form.  Its  apparent  heisrht  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Vesuvius.  The  ancient  city  of  Meth- 
one,' according  to  the  same  learned  antiquary, 
'  was  situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acro- 
polis, near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  two  edi- 
fices, one  of  the  Doric,  the  oiher  of  the  Ionic 
order,  composed  of  white  marble,  and  of  small 
proportions.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  regu- 
larly constructed  and  well  preserved,  extending 
round  the  ed2:e  of  the  rock,  which  in  some  pla- 
ces rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.'  " 
Cram. 

Methymna,  (now  Porto  Peter a\  a  town  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  island  in  greatness,  population,  and 
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opulence,  and  its  territory  is  fruitful,  and  the ' 
wines  it  produces,  excellent.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Arion.  When  the  whole  island  of  Les- 
bos revolted  from  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
allies.  Diod.  5.—  1. %ucyd.  Z.— Herat.  2, Sat.  8, 
c.  bO.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  90* 

Metulum,  a  town  of  Liburnia,  in  besieging 
of  which  Augusiiis  was  wounded.     Diog.  49. 

Mevania-  a  town  of  Umbria.  "  Strabo  men- 
tions Mavania  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  that  district  Here  Vitellius  took  post, 
as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the 
empire  ag-ainst  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces.  If  ita  walls,  as  Pliny  says,  were 
of  brick,  it  could  not  be  capable  of  much  resist- 
ance. This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he 
himself  infonns  us.  It  is  now  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, which  still  however  retains  some  traces 
of  the  original  name  in  that  of  Bevagna."  Cram. 
MiDEA,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis.  Pmis.  6,  c. 
20. II.  Of  Boeolia,  drowned  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  lake  Copais.    Strab.  8. 

MiLEsn,  the    inhabitants    of  Miletus.     Vid 
Miletus. 

MiLEsiORUM  MuRUS,  a  place  of  Egypt,  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
MiLETiTjM,  I.  a  town  of  Calabria^  built  by 

the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. II.  A  town 

of  Crete.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

Miletus,  a  celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  len  stadia 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mseander,  near 
the  sea-coast  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
.  *'  Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Miletus.  Spon,  the  traveller,  having 
found  at  Palatsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Milesians,  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Chandler,  setting  out  upon  such  data,  sought  in 
vain  for  the  Latmian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of 
M}nis,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its 
shores.  He  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  repre- 
sented b)"-  the  lake  Ufa-Bassi,  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  that  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 
sites  of  the  Meander.  This  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  an  ingenious 
German,  who  considers  the  ruins  of  Palatsha 
as  those  of  My  us,  a  small  town  incorporated 
with  Miletus,  the  inbabiiants  of  which,  on  that 
account  were  called  Milesians.  This  learned 
man  thinks  that  Ufa-Bassi  is  the  lake  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing dowm  of  the  soil  near  Myus.  The  ruins  of 
Miletus  and  the  Latmian  gulf  should  be  sought 
for  more  to  the  south  and  the  west.  But  the 
modifications  which  a  skilfulPrench  geographer 
has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chan- 
dler, and  the  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul-Gouffier,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  land 
posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias. The  lake  of  Ufa-Bassi  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gulf ; 
the  ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther 
to  the  west  than  Palatsha.  This  interesting 
question  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  yet  received 
an  exact  and  perfect  solution.  Malte-Brun. 
It  was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Mile- 


tus, or,  according  to  others,  by  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  Lelegeis,  Pithynsa^ 
and  Anactoria.  The  inhabitanis,  called  Milesii^ 
w^ere  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kings  ol  Lydia.  They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  Sb^,  in  diflerent  pans  of  the  world, 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecatasus,  Timotheus  the  musi- 
cian. Pitiacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  &c 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Didyma^us,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent wool,  with  which  were  made  stuffs  and  gar- 
ments, held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  for 
softness,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The  words 
Milesiic  falulce,  or  Milesia-ca,  were  used  to  ex- 
press wanton  and  ludicrous  plays,  Ovid.  Trist, 
2.  V.  Al^.—  Capitolin.  in  Alb.  IL—Vircr.  q.  3, 
V.  306.~S^raZ).  Vo.—Pmis.  1,  c.  '^.—Mcla,  1,  c 
17. — PLin.  5,  c.  29. — Herodot.  1,  &c. — Se7iec, 
de.  Consol.  ad  Alh, 

Mtlvius.  "/\bout  two  miles  from  Rome, 
we  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  called  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvius,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Psnle  Molle.  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M  ^milius  Scaurus,  who 
was  censor  A.  U.  C.  644.  We  learn  from  Ci- 
cero, that  the"  Pons  Milvius  existed  at  the  time 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of 
the  Allobroges  were  here  seized  by  his  orders. 
In  later  times  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxen- 
tius  by  Constanline.  About  a  mile  from  the 
bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  and 
Clodian  Ways  branched  off,  were  the  gardens 
of  Ovid."  Cram. 
MiLYAS.      Vid.  lAjcia. 

MiN^r,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  contiguous 
to  the  Sabaji.  "  They  \vere  sufficiently  conspi- 
cuous to  give  to  their  country  the  name  of  Mi- 
naa,  and  had  for  their  capital  Carana,  w^hose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Almakarama^ 
which  is  a  strong  fortress."     D'Anville. 

MiNcrns,  now  Mivcio,  a  river  of  VenetiEi, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,and  falling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks.  Virg, 
Ed.  7,  V.  13,  G.  3,  V.  15.     .^n.  10,  v.  206. 

M1NKRV.E  PROMONTORi'UM,  the  south-westcm 
point  of  land  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  It  "w^s  sometimes  called,  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  Surrentum,  and  is  now 
Pvnfa.  della  Campanella. 

MiNio,  now  Migiwne,  a  river  of  Etruria,  fall- 
ing into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg.  JEv.  10,  v.  183. 
MiNTURN^,"  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris.  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  extensive  ruins  that  remain.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fell,  about 
the  vear  of  the  city  456,  into  the  ha  ds  of  the 
Romans,  who  sent  thither  a  colony.  It  was  in 
the  marshes  near  this  place  that  Marius  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  parti- 
sans of  Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to 
death, but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the 
executioner,  they  showed  themselves  compas- 
sionate and  favoured  his  escape.  Marica  was 
worshipped  there  ;  hence  marica  regna  applied 
to  the  place.  Strab.  2.— Mela.,  2,  c^  4.—Liv.  8 
c.  10,  1.  10,  c.  21, 1.  27,  c.  ^.—Paterc.  %  c  14. 
— Lucan.  2,  v.  424. 
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MiNY^,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country,  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Minyas, 
gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  odginal  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Urchome- 
nians  of  Arcadia,  A  colony  of  Orchomenians 
passed  mto  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  lolchos ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  ArgOiiauts,  were  called 
Minyae.  This  name  they  received,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a  number  of 
Orchomenians  had  settled  among  them,  but  be- 
cause the  chief  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughters  of  Alinyas,  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minyag,  They  first  inhabited  J^emnos,  where 
they  had  been  born  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to  set- 
tle in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedcemonians.  Hij- 
gin.  fab.  14. — Paus.  9,  c,  6. — Apollo ti,.  1,  arg. 
— Herodot.  4,  c,  145, 

MiTYLENE,  and  Mitylen.e,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  weus  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  buildings  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced, Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenic  us,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene,  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour 
of  having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly  for  their  revolt 
from  th  power  of  Athens ;  and  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  Avars,  they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the 
Romans,  and  disdain  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 
Cic.  de  leg.  ag. — Strctb.  13.— Mela,  2,  c.'l. — 
Diod.  3  and  12. — Pater c.  1,  c.  A.—Horat.  1,  od. 
7,  i&c, —  Thucyd.  3,  &c, — Plut.  in  Pomp.  &c. 
McEciA,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome,  Liv.  8,c.  17. 
M(EDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia, 

McENTUs,  now  Maipie,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz,  Tacit. 
de  Germ.  28. 

McERis,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Egypt,  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  south-west  of  Memphis 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramids.  "  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  this  vast 
sheet  of  water  was  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  that  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south  ;  and  that  its  great- 
est depth  was  about  three  hundred  feet.  He 
adds  that  it  was  entirely  the  product  of  human 
industry  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  states  that  in 
its  centre  were  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  which 
was  two  hundred  cubits  above,  and  as  many  be- 
neath, the  water  ;  and  that  upon  the  summit  of 
both  was  a  colossal  statue,  placed  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  precise  height  of  these  pyramids, 
he  concludes,  is  therefore  four  hundred  cubits, 
or  six  hundred  Egyptian  feet.  The  waters  of 
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the  lake,  he    continues,  are  not  supplied  by 
springs  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  which  it 
occupies  is  of  itself  remarkably  dry ;  but  it  com- 
municates by  an  artificial  channel  with  the  Nile, 
receiving  during  six  months  the  excess  of  the 
inundation,  and  during  the  other  half  of  the 
year  emptying  itself  back  into  the  river.  Every 
day  during  the  latter  period  the  fishery  yields 
to  the  royal  treasury  a  talent  of  silver  ;  whereas, 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  has  ceased,  the  produce  falls 
to  a  mere  trifle,     '  The  inhabitants  affirm  of 
this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage 
westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  line 
of  the  mountain  whicli  rises  above  Memphis.' 
Last  century,  according  to  Dr,  Pococke,  lake 
Mceris  was  about  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
The  older  French  writers  estimated  its  circum- 
ference at  a  bundled  and  fifty  leagues  ;  a  re- 
sult not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
English  traveller,     Mr.  Browne,  who  was  more 
lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the  length  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  that  the  great- 
est breadth  was  not  more  than  six.     It  ii  hence 
manifest  that  the  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have 
been  much  contracted  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  diminution  is  still  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible.     In  its  present 
contracted  dimensions,  the  lake  of  Moeris  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birket-el-Karaun,  and  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  basin  formed  by  nature, 
and  not  by  art.     The  details  collected  by  He- 
rodotus, and  the  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  must  therefore  have  applied  to  the  works 
which  were  necessary  not  only  to  connect  the 
Nile  with  the  lake,  but  also  to  regulate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  inundation.     The  canal,  called 
Joseph's  River,  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length;    which,   when  it   enters   the 
valley  of  Faijoum,  is  further  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  branches,  and  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  locks  and  dams.     There  were  two 
other  canals  communicating  between  the  lake 
and  the  stream,  with  sluices  at  their  mouths, 
which  were  alternately  shut  and  opened  as  the 
Nile  rose  or  fell.     These,  we   may  presume, 
were  the  achievements  of  Moeris;  which,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  individual, 
having  for  their  object  the  advantage  and  com- 
fort of  a  numerous  people,  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed a  far  more  glorious  undertaking  than  either 
the    Pyramids   or   the    Labyrinth."      RusseVs 
Egypt.     "  We   shall  thus,"  'says  Malte-Brun, 
"  reconcile  the  different  positions  assigned  to 
lake  Moeris  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus.  and  Strabo, 
and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
Birket-el-Karmcn  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation." 

McBsiA,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  Eu- 
rope, reaching  east  and  west  from  the  Euxine 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  and  the  Savus,  w^hicb,  with 
its  branches  separates  it  from  Pannonia  and  TI- 
lyricum.  On  the  south,  the  Hcemus  mountains 
form  its  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  All  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  swollen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  3ea ;  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Margus,  the  CEscus, 
the  Utus,  and  the  latrus.  "  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of  the  nation 
is  also  writen  Mysia,  and  Mysi,  as  the  name 
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of  the  province  south  of  the  Propontis  in  Asia 
and  of  its  people,  who  are  thought  to  have 
issued  from  the  country  now  under  consider- 
ation. This  country  corresponds  in  general 
with  those  which  we  call  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
McEsia  was  in  great  part  more  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  ^orsiisd,  a  Celtic  nation ;  and  when 
we  read  that  Alexander,  in  the  first  expedition 
towards  the  Ister,  encountered  the  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  these  are  the  people  alluded  to.  And 
although  the  Scordiscians  were  almost  annihi- 
lated at  the  time  when  the  Roman  power  ex- 
tended in  this  country,  it  is  remarked  that  many 
names  of  places  on  the  Ister  are  purely  Celtic. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  marchmg  against  the 
Scythians,  encountered  the  Getes,  who  were 
reputed  Thracians,  on  his  passage,  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  Ister ;  and  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  on  the  Euxine  bore  the 
name  of  Scythia.  Moesia  appears  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  empire  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Its  extent  along  the  river,  which 
separated  it  from  Dacia  on  the  north,  was  di- 
vided into  Superior  and  Inferior ;  and  a  little 
river  named  Ciabrus  or  Cebrus^  now  Zibriz, 
between  the  Timacus  and  the  (Escus,  makes, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  separation  of  these 
two  Moesias.  But  Mcesia  suffered  encroach- 
ment upon  its  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 
province,  under  the  name  of  Dacia.  Aurelian, 
fearing  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Ister,  called  Dacia,  aban- 
doned it,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river, 
affecting  to  call  his  new  province  the  Dacia  of 
Aurelian.  That  which  Mcesia  preserved  of  the 
superior  division,  was  called  the  First  Moesia ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of 
Masua,  which  remains  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ister,  comes 
from  this  Mossia.  The  Inferior  was  the  Second 
Moesia.  There  was  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Dacia  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Ripensis ;  and  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Mediterranean  occupied  probably  a  country 
contiguous  to  Macedonia,  and  known  more  an- 
ciently by  the  name  of  Dardania.  (  Vid.  Dar- 
dania.,)  To  finish  what  concerns  Moesia,  there 
remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the  Euxine ; 
in  which  the  part  nearest  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into  a 
particular  province  named  Scythia.  The  city 
of  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has 
illustrated,  assumed  in  this  province  the  rank 
of  metropolis  ;  and  is  still  known  in  the  name 
of  Tomesiuar.,  although  otherwise  called  Baba.^^ 
D'Anville. 

MoLOEis,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Plateea. 

MoLOssi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mo- 
lossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molossus.  "  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  the  terri- 
tory of  Jan7iina,  the  present  capital  of  Albania, 
together  with  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
the  country  of  the  Tymphsi,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thes.saly  near  the  source  of  the 
Peneus.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  as  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
those  of  Thesprotia."  Cram.  This  country 
had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
country  of  the  Perrhsebeans  on  the  east.    The 


dogs  of  the  place  were  famous,  and  received  the 
name  of  Molossi  among  the  Romans.  Dodona 
was  the  capital  of  the  country  according  to 
some  writers.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as 
the  chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Lmcret.  5,  v.  10, 
62. — Lucan.  4,  v.  440. — Strab.  7. — Liv. — Justin. 
7,  c.  ij.—C.  Nep.  2,  c.  8.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  495.— 
Horat.2,  Sat.6,\.  114. 

MoLOSsiA,  or  MoLossi.s.     Vid.  Molossi. 

MoLYCRioN,  a  town  of  ^olia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupacium.     Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

MoNA,  I.  sometimes  called  Monabia,  now 
the  hie  of  Man.  This  is  the  Mona  described 
by  Caesar,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brit. II.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  Anglesey,  off  the  coast  of  Caer- 
narvonshire in  Wales.  This  is  the  INlona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  scene  of  their  massacre.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Agricola.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated 
this  island  from  Wales  was  called  Menai.  From 
the  early  British  name  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
formed  that  of  Mona  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  early 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  designation  for  that  of 
Anglesey,  or  Island  of  the  English. 

MoNDA,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  Plin.  4,  c.  22.  It  rose  near 
the  source  of  the  Cuda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  Conim- 
briga,  now  Coimbra.  Its  modern  name  is  the 
Mondego. 

MoNfficus,  now  Monaco,  a  town  and  port  of 
Liguria,  where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence 
he  is  called  Monmcius,  and  the  harbour  Hercu- 
lis  Partus.     Strab.  4.—  Virg.  .En.  6,  v.  830. 

MoNs  Sac£r,  a  mountain  about  three  miles, 
from  Rome,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  course 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  itself  in  a  low  range 
of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  right  bank,  and  is 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  secession  of  the  populace,  who  there 
made  that  stand  agamst  the  nobles  which  re- 
sulted in  their  admission  to  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  oflice  of  popular  Tribunes  or 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

MopsiuM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  Larissa.    Liv.  42. 

MopsopiA.  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  from 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence  the 
epithet  of  Mopsapius  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MopsuHESTiA,  or  Mopsos,  now  Messis,  a 
town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus.     Cic.  Earn.  3,  c.  8. 

MoRGANTiuM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c. 
18. 

MoRiNi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories ;  and 
from  the  Itius  Portus,  one  of  their  ports,  it  was 
that  CiEsar  embarked  for  that  till  then  unex- 
plored and  almost  undiscovered  country.  They 
were  called  e.xtrcmi  hominum  by  the  Romans, 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul. 
Their  city,  called  Morinorum  castellum,  is  now 
Mount  Cassel,  in  Artois  ;  and  Morinorum  civi- 
tas  is  Terouenne,  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  ^n.  8,  v. 
T26.—Ca:s.  4,  Bell.  G.  21.  Their  territory  is 
comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  depart- 
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ments  Pas-de-Calais  and  Le  Nord ;  and,  like 
the  Armoricans,  they  derived  their  name  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea. 

MoRTUUM  MARE.     Vid.  Mare  Mortuum. 

MosA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  failing  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Meuse.  The  place  at  which  it  was  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  the  ancient  Trajectus  ad  Mosam,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  MaestricU.  It  rose  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  and  flowing  irregular- 
ly north-north-west,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  &%. 

MoscHA,  now  Mascot,  a  port  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

MoscHi,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1,  3,  c.  5. — Lucan. 
3,  V.  270. 

MosELLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  falling  into 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the  Mo- 
selle.    FLor.  3,  c.  \Q.-Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  53. 

MosYCHLus,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  "  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved 
by  the  Scholiast  of  Nicander, 

....   'ri.<i)aiaTOv  (pXoyl  eiKeXnv,  jju  pa  titvcksi 
AaijjLCJv  aKporarais  vpsos  KOpvd)^<n  l^locrv'x'Xov. 

This  volcanic  appearance  will  account  for  all 
the  mythological  fictions  which  allude  to  this 
island  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  also 
for  the  ancient  name  of  jEthalea,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages.  '  The  whole 
island,'  says  Dr.  Hunt  'bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  appearance  of  volcanic  fire ;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.'  "     Cram.  —Nicand. 

MosYN^ci,  a  nation  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa.  Xeyioph.  "  The 
name  of  Mos^mgecia  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
habitations  in  which  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Pontus  towards  the  eastern  corner,  were  accus- 
tomed to  reside."     D'Anville. 

MoTHONE,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  The  word 
is  often  spelt  Methone. 

MuLUCHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Numi- 
dia  from  Mauretania.     Plin.  5,  c.  2. 

McjLVius  Pons.      Vid.  Milvius  Pons. 

MuNDA,  a  small  to"WTi  of  Hispania  Bsetica. 
The  village  of  Munda,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Ronda  in  Granada,  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  battle  fought  there  on  the  17th  of  March, 
B.  C.  45,  between  Caesar  and  the  republican 
forces  of  Rome,  under  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey.  Caesar  obtained  the  victory  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic."  Pompev 
lost  30,000  men.  and  Caesar  onlv  1000,  and  500 
wounded.  Sll.  Hal.  3,  c.  ^OQ.—Hirt.  Bell. 
Hisp.  27. — Lucan.  I. 

MuNYCHiA,  (and  je.)  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Piraf>u«;  and  the  promontory  of  Suni- 
um,  called  a  fter  king  Mimychns,  who  built  there 
a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
stituted festivals  called  Mnnychia.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  Durmg  the 
festivals  they  offered  small  cakes,  which  they 
called  ampkiphorUes,  airo  tov  an<pi(paF.iv,  from 
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shining  all  around,  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  htmg  round  when  they  were  carried  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  at  the 
full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was  ob- 
served. It  was  particularly  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  was  full 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Manychia 
was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  consequence ; 
therefore  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular  garrison  there. 
Plut.—  Qvid.  Met.  2,  v.  109.—SLrad.  2.—Paus. 
1,  c.  1. 

MuRGANTiA,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Liv.  25, 
c.  27. 

MuRSA,  now  Essek,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
where  the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

MusEiUM.     Vid.  Athena. 

MuTiCA,  or  MuTYCE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  Pachynus.     Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

MuTiNA,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Anthony  besieged  D.  Brutus,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered.  Two 
battles  on  the  15th  of  April.  B.  C.  43,  were 
fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  Mo- 
dena.  Lucan.  1,  v  41,  1.  7,  v.  872 — Sil.  8,  v. 
m2.—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  822.— Cic.  Fam.  10, 
ep.  14.     Brut.  ep.  5. 

McnziRis,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Mycale,  a  cit}^  and  promontory  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, opposite  Samos.  This  celebrated  promon- 
tory was  long  sacred  to  the  meetings  of  the  lo- 
nians,  who  there  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  in  the  council,  Panionium,  in 
which  all  the  Ionic  cities  were  represented,  in- 
vestigated, and  provided  for  the  concerns  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  spot  be- 
came still  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  king,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces, 
under  Mardonius,  were  routed  by  Pausanias 
and  his  Spartans  before  Plateea.  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just 
returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  support  a  siege.  They  suffered  the 
Greeks  to  disembark  from  their  fleet  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  Avere  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of 
an  inferior  number  of  men.  The  Greeks  obtam- 
ed  a  complete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thou- 
sands of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  verv  valuable  things.  Herodot. — Justin. 
2,  c.  \A:.—Diod. 

Mycalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Boeotia. 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.     Pans.  9,  c.  19. 

Mycen^,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponne- 
sus, built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a'small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  from  Argos.  "  Mycena^  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 

....  iTo\i<ma  TTfiOffccof, 
Kv^XcuJrftcjj/  tt6vov  ^ipMv. 

EoRip.  Iph.  Aul.  1500. 
The  name  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
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from  Mycene,  daughter  of  Itiachus ;  but  others 
assigned  a  different  origin  to  the  word,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Pausanias,  Perseus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sthenelus,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pe- 
lops  named  Asiydameia :  after  whom  followed 
Eurystheus,  Atreus,  and  Agamemnon; under 
the  latter  monarch,  the  empire  of  Mycenae 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Mycenae,  which  had  been 
superior  even  to  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war, 
declined  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae :  and 
in  the  7Sth  Olympiad,  or  468  B.  C.  the  Argives, 
having  attacked  and  captured  the  city,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
Strabo  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  celebrated  capital,  thatnot  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  existence.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  since  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  stand- 
ing, as  also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted  by 
lions,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  given  us  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
coimt  of  these  vestiges ;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called 
by  Pausanias  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  usually 
mentioned  under  that  name  by  antiquaries  of 
the  present  day.  It  served  also  as  the  burial 
vault  of  Atreus  and  his  descendants.  The  gate 
of  the  lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  well  as  the  treasur}%  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
also  raised  the  fortifications  of  Tir}'T3s.  '  This 
gate  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  acropo- 
lis, and  a  magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregu- 
larpo]ygons,closely  united  and  carefully  smooth- 
ed, supports  the  terrace  on  which  it  is  situated. 
The  acropolis  is  a  long  irregular  triangle  stand- 
ing nearly  east  and  west.  The  walls  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  rock,  and  are  mostly  compos- 
ed of  the  second  style  of  well-joined  polygons, 
although  the  rough  construction  is  occasionally 
seen.  The  traces  within  are  few  and  imper- 
fect.' Pausanias  also  mentions  the  monuments 
of  Agamemnon  and  Electra.  Clytemnestra  and 
^gistheus  were  interred  without  the  walls. 
The  fountain  of  Perseus,  which  he  likewise 
notices, '  rises,'  as  Dodwell  informs  us,  '  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
and  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock 
forms  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water, 
with  which  Mycenae  was  anciently  supplied.' 
The  extent  of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  as- 
certained. Thucydides,  however,  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  was  but  small,  notwithstanding  the 
epithets  of  evpviiyvia  and  evktiiuvov  applied  to  it 
by  Homer.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opinion  '  that 
the  walls  of  the  city  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  subterraneous  chambers  to  the  plain ;' 
and  he  adds, '  that  the  foundations  of  some  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be 
traced  in  many  places.'  The  ruins  are  close  to 
the  village  of  Krabaia.  The  temple  of  Juno, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to  the 
Argives  and  Mycenaeans,  stood  on  the  slope  of 
mount  EubcEa,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  city  of  the  latter.  That  part  of  the 
mountain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was 
named  Acraea,  and  the  lowerportion  Prosymna. 
A  rivulet,  called  Asterion,  had  its  source  near 
the  temple,  but  presently  after  disappeared 
among  the  rocks.    Eupolemus  was  said  to  be 


the  architect  of  this  celebrated  building,  which 
was  enriched  with  numerous  bass-reliets  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Jove,  the  battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  as  well  as  various  events  which  oc- 
curred during  the  siege,  and  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  In  the  vestibule  were  ranged  the 
statues  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  and  different 
heroes ;  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Pausanias  was  informed,  was  originally 
intended  for  Orestes.  The  image  of  the  god- 
dess was  of  a  colossal  size,  and  represented  seat- 
ed on  a  throne.  A  crown,  adorned  with  figures 
of  the  Hours  and  Graces,  encircled  the  head; 
in  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a 
pomegranate.  This  admirable  statue  was 
wrought  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  The 
figure  of  Hebe,  which  once  stood  near  the  Juno, 
wEks  the  work  of  Naucydes.  Among  the  vari- 
ous offerings  with  which  the  temple  was  en- 
riched, the  most  remarkable  were  an  altar  of 
silver,  on  which  was  represented  the  marriage 
of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  of  gold  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  presented  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  of  pur- 
ple by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  accidental- 
ly burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fire  through 
the  negligence  of  the  priestess  Chryseis,  who 
had  fallen  asleep ;  she  in  consequence  fled  to 
Tegea,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva  Alea.  The  Argives  nevertheles  did 
not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple,  where 
it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This 
fire  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  site  of  this  ancient  edifice  has 
not  yetbe^n  ascertained.  Sir  W.  Gell  suppo- 
ses it  might  have  stood  at  Phiti,  or  Phytai,  to 
the  west  of  Krabata,  where  there  are  some  ves- 
tiges. Mount  Euboea.  below  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  temple  was  situated,  answers 
apparently  to  the  ridge  now  called  Tricorpho, 
or  three  heads^  Cram). — Paii^.  2,  c.  16. — Strabo 
S.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  839.— ilfeZa,  2,  c.  3.  The 
word  MycencBus  is  used  for  Agamemnon,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycenas. 

Myconos,  {or  E,)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be- 
tween Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its  name 
from  Myconus,  an  unknowTi  person.  It  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty-six 
miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  long  unin- 
habited on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject.  Some  suppose  that  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  killed  were  buried  under 
that  island  whence  arose  the  proverb  of  every 
thing  is  iinder  Mycone,  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  different  subjects  under  one  and  the  same 
title,  as  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been 
buried  under  no  other  island  or  mountain  about 
Mycone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
supportedbyihat  of  modern  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  very  early, 
even  at  the  age  of  20  or  25 ;  from  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  the 
bald  heads  of  Mycone.  Pliny  says  that  the 
children  of  the  place  were  always  born  without 
hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
very  avaricious;  whence  Archilochns  reproach- 
ed a  certain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a  feast  like 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  Avithout  previous  invita- 
tion. Virg.  .En.  3,  v.  l&.—Strab.  \0.—Plin. 
11,  c.  37, 1.  12,  c.  7,  L  14,  c.  l.—Alhm.  \.—  Thu- 
cyd.  3,  c.  ^.—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v. 
4^3. 
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Myecphoris,  a  town  in  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bubastis. 

Myenus,  a  mountain  of  iEtolia.  Plvi.  de 
Flum. 

Mygdonia,  a  small  province  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius  and 
Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdo7ies, 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troas, 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their  an- 
cient habitation.  Cybele  was  called  Mygdonia, 
from  the  worship  she  received  in  Mygdonia  in 
Phrygia.    Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  22, 1.  3,  od.  16,  v. 

41. —  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  45. A  small  province 

of  Mesopotamia  bears  also  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nia, and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedo- 
nian colony.  Flacc.  3,  &c. — Plin.  4,  c.  10. — 
Ovid.  Heroid.  20.— Horat.  2,  od.  12. 

Mygdonus,  or  Mygdon,  a  small  river  run- 
ning through  Mesopotamia. 

Mylassa  {oruni),  a  town  of  Caria,  on  a  small 
stream  emptying  west  of  the  Doridis  Sinus.  It 
still  remains,  though  with  an  altered  name ;  the 
quantity  ot  marble  in  its  vicinity  causing  it,  as 
D'Anville  concludes,  to  be  called  Marmora. 
Liv.  38,  c.  39. 

MYL.as,  nov/  Melazzo,  a  town  upon  a  narrow 
cape,  that,  stretching  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  west  of  Pelorum,  assists  to  form  a  bay 
upon  this  part  of  the  shore.  Near  this  place  the 
fleet  of  the  younger  Pompey  was  destroyed  by 
that  of  Octavius  Caesar,  then  triumvir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  leader  Agrippa. 

Myndus,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
licarnassus.  Cic.  Fam.  3,  ep.  8. — Mela^  1,  c. 
IQ.—Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Myonnesus,  a  town  andpromontory  of  Ionia, 
now  Jalanghi-Livian.  Liv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

Myos-hormos,  a  commercial  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  the  Heropolites 
Sinus.  This  place  was  frequently  called  also 
Aphrodites,  and  its  harbour  was  croAvded  by  a 
number  of  little  islands  bearing  the  same  name. 
Their  modern  name  among  the  surrounding 
people  is  Sufangeul-barhi,  or  the  Sponge  of  the 
Sea.  From  this  place  all  the  inland  country, 
and  all  the  cities  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Nile,  were  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  the 
east;  and  till  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  the 
formation  of  a  road  from  Coptus  to  that  city 
through  the  desert  that  lay  between,  Myos-hor- 
mos flourished  almost  as  much  as  any  city  of 
Egypt.  The  better  fortune,  how^ever,  of  Bere- 
nice, in  engrossing  all  the  intercourse  of  Coptus 
and  the  Indies,  soon  reduced  Myos-hormos  to 
a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Myra,  (orum  or  ce),  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  a 
high  hill  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
21.—Strai.  14. 

Myrcinus,  a  town  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  Myrcinus 
is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  place 
chosen  by  Histiasus  of  INliletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, which  was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in 
consideration  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. The  advantages  which  this  situation  pre- 
sented to  the  onterprising  Ionian,  consisted  in 
an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which  the 
country  could  readily  furnish,  the  richness  of 
the  mines  it  contained,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Greek  colonies.  His  designs,  however,  did  not 
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escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  Megabyzus, 
who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Thrace  : 
and  on  his  representation  to  Darius,  Histiasus 
was  recalled  in  the  manner  related  by  Herodo- 
tus. Aristagoras  also  subsequently  retired  to 
Myrcinus  on  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  in 
Ionia,  and  was  slain  before  some  Thraciantown 
which  he  was  besieging.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Myrcinus  had  fallen  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Edoni;  but  on  the  death 
of  Pittacus,  sovereign  of  that  people,  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Brasidas,  who  was  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Amphipoli3.  Cleon,  the  Athenian 
commander  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  before  that  city  by  a  targeteer  of  Myrci- 
nus. The  situation  of  Myrcinus  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Orphano."     Cram. 

Myriandros,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
on  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Sinus  Myriandricus.     Liv.  2,  c.  108. 

Myrina,  I.  a  maritime  tovm  of  .^olia,  called 
also  Sebastopolis,  and  now  Sanderlic.     Tacit. 

Ann.  2,  c.  4:1.— Liv.  33,  c.  SO.-Strab.  13. 

II.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Palio  Castro,  built 
on  the  point  of  a  promontory  looking  towards 

Athos.     Vid.  Lemnos.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. III. 

A  town  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Trajan's  reign. 

Marice,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me- 
galopolis. 

Myrl^.e,  same  as  Apamea  of  Bithynia, 
Pliii.  5,  c.  32. 

Myrmidones,  a  people  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to 
the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euryme- 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  .^Eo- 
lus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
iEgina,  the  daughter,  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dw^elt  near  the 
river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  According  to  some 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their 
having  been  originally  ants,  ixvpurixes.  Vid. 
Macus.  According  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them,  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  654. 
— Strab. — Hygin.  fab.  52. 

Myrtodm  mare,  a  part  of  the  ^gean  Sea 
w^hich  lies  between  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  far  as  cape  Malea.  It  receives 
this  name  from  Myrto,  a  woman,  or  from  Myr- 
tos,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Eu- 
boea ;  or  from  Myrlilus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  Paus.  8,  c.  14. 
—Hygin.  fab.  M.—Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Myrtuntium,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas. 

Mysi,  a  barbarous  people  according  to  He- 
rodotus, who,  crossing  M'ith  the  Teucri  into 
Thrace  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Propontis,  effected  important  changes 
in  the  settlements  of  that  country,  extending 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  on  the  west 
and  the  Peneus  on  the  south.  The  revolutions 
occasioned  by  this  migration  occurred  at  an  era 
more  remote  than  that  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  can  be  referred. 

Mysia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  in  its 
greatest  extent  by  the  Propontis  on  the  north, 
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the  <^g3ean  and  the  Hellespont  upon  the  west, 
by  Lydia  on  the  south,  and  by  Bithynia  on  the 
east.     Besides  the  country  lying  within  these 
boundaries,  the  ancients  usually  assigned  to 
Mysia  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  the  smaller  isl- 
ands that  clustered  round  the  shore.     In  some 
respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces ;  here,  before  the  historic  ages, 
were  performed  those  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, beyond  its  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  all  histon,' ;  and  half  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  more  than  half  perhaps,  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  name  of  Troy. 
The  first  division  which  we  may  mark  in  Mj'- 
sia  is  that  which  distinguishes  two  provinces, 
the  Greater  and  the  Less.     In  the  former  we 
may  include  all  the  region  lying  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  inland  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  a  part  of 
which,  as  far  as  mount  01}'Tnpus,  may  have  once 
belonged  to  it ;  the  Lesser  Mysia  was  contained 
therefore  within  the  line  of  the  coast  along  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  eastward  as  far  as  the 
river  Rhindacus ;  but  all  the  early  fame  of  My- 
sia is  connected  with  this  part.  Here,  upon  the 
straits,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  consecrated  Ida 
in  its  rear ;  and  here  the  streams  of  Xanthus 
and  of  Simois  are  seen  to  bear  their  feeble  but 
still  classic  waters  to  the  ^'^  broad  Hellespont." 
If  poetry  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  more 
southern  part,  history  has  done  much  more; 
and  about  80  years  alter  the  events  which  give 
such  lasting  interest  to  the  section  just  described, 
a  body  of  ^olic  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuild 
and  repopulate  the  country  that  their  ancestors 
had  spent   ten  years   in   laying  waste.     The 
name  of  ^olis  belongs  to  this  part  of  Mysia 
from  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  {Vid.  Molis.')  Many  dif- 
ferent aspects  present  themselves,  under  which 
w"e  must  consider  the  geographical  and  political 
divisions  of  this  part  of  peninsular  Asia.  Thus, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  iEolians,  we  may 
consider  almost  every  town  as  an  independent 
state,  or  at  least  as  striving  for  independence. 
After  some  time  the  Lydian  empire  of  Crcesus 
affected  a  change  in  its  political  but  without  in- 
terfering with  its  geographical  situation,  and 
without  affecting  the   relative  position  of  the 
towns.     In  the  same  manner  it  passed  into  and 
probably  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
Mysia  entered  into  the  distribution   of  Asia, 
which  constituted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of"  Asia,"  a  prsstorian  province.  With- 
out regard  to  these  differences,  however,  we 
may  observe  that  the  subdivisions  of  Mysia  were 
generally  understood  to  be  as  follows  among 
the  Greeks.     1st.  Great  Mysia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Pergamus,   upon  the  Caicus ;  2d. 
the  coast  of  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  &c.  and  the 
island  of  Lesbos  ;  3d.  Troas  and  Little  Mvsia, 
forming  what  was  sometimes  designated  little 
Phrygia.  Of  these  the  ancient  Troy,  once  mis- 
tress of  the  east,  was  the  capital  of  the  former  ; 
while  Cyzicus  and  Lampsacus  were  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  latter  district  in  the  3d  sub- 
division.    Under  Constantine,  when  Asia  was 
divided  into  diocesses,  Mysia,  in  the  diocess  of 
Asia,  assumed  the  name  of  Hellespontus,  the 
principal  town  being  still  Pergamus.  The  whole 
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of  this  country  is  now  comprised,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  Bithynia,  in  the  Turkish  divisions  of 
Khudavenkiar,  Karassi,  and  Bigah.  The  Mysi 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Moesi, 
a  Thracian  people,  who  early  crossed  over  from 
Europe ;  but  though  we  may  safely  grant  the 
analogy,  which  is  presumed  or  ascertained,  be- 
tween the  Thracian  and  the  Phrj-gian  dialects, 
and  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  both,  it  requires  a  very  deep  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  say  that  one,  and  still 
more  to  declare  which  one,  is  the  parent  tongue. 
The  Mysians  were  once  very  warlike,  but  they 
greatly  degenerated  ;  and  the  words  Mysornm 
ultimiis  were  emphatically  used  to  signify  a 
person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  generally 
hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as  mourners, 
because  they  were  naturally  melancholy  and 
inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Myus,  {Mytmtis,)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander.  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him 
in  meat.  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine.  The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore  bare, 
Myus  wa§  so  infested  by  insects  in  consequence, 
that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Miletus;  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed  only 
in  name.  Heyl.  Cosvi. — C.  Nep.  in  Themis. 
Strab.  U.—Herodot.  l,c.  U2.—Diod.  11. 

N. 

Nabathsa,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Nabath  the  son  of  Ishmael.  Ovid.  Met. 
1,  V.  61, 1.  5,  V.  163.— Strab.  IQ.—Lucan.  4,  v. 
63. — Juv.  11.  V.  126. — Seneca,  in  Her.  (Et. 
160,  &c. 

Naharvali,  a  people  of  Germany,  Tacit. 
Germ.  43. 

Naissus,  or  NiEssus,  now  Nissa,  a  town  of 
Moesia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed 
by  some  to  Illyricum  or  Thrace. 

Namnetes,  an  Armoric  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  whom  Strabo  calls  Namnitae,  and  Ptole- 
my Naranetae.  On  the  north  they  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Rhedones ;  on  the  east  by  the  Andes; 
on  the  south  by  the  Ligeris ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Veneti.  Their  towTis,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, was  Condevicnum,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  Celtic  Condate,  meaning  "  a 
confluence  ;"  for  the  town  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ardra  and  the  Ligeris.  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  whence 
the  modern  name  Navtes  {dep.  de  la  Loire-Infe- 
rieure.)     Cces.  B.  G.  3,  9.  Lem.  ed. 

Nantuates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whose  territory'  is  not  easily  defined.  For  Ca?- 
sar  speaks  of  the  Nantuates,  Veragri,  and  Se- 
duni  in  conjunction,  and  does  not  mark  out  their 
separate  limits.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely 
that  their  territory  is  now  the  part  of  the  Alps 
called  Le  Chablais,  and  le  bas  de  la  Vallee. 
C(B$.B.  G.  3,  1,7;  4,  10. 

NAPfflLUs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.    Pans.  1. 
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Nar,  now  Nera,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  properties, 
pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing  from 
thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  moanl  Fiscellus,  on  that 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Appenines  which  se- 
parates the  Sabines  from  Picenum,  and  falls 
into  the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum.  Cram. —  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  330.— Fir^.  ^En.  7,  v.  517.— Cic.  ad 
Attic.  4,  ep.  \b.— Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  79,  1.  3,  c.  9. 
Narbo  Martius,  now  Narbonne,  dtp  de  V 
Ande,  the  first  Roman  colony  established  in 
Gaul.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Volcse 
Tectosages  ;  having  been  colonized  by  Porcius 
and  Marcius  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  635,  it  be- 
came the  chief  city  of  the  province,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  Narbonensis.  Its 
epithet  of  Martius  it  received,  not  from  the 
consttl  Marcius,  but  from  Mars,  because,  as 
Cicero  says  in  the  oration  for  Fonteius,  it  was 
specula  populi  Roniani  ac  propugnaculum.,  istis 
nationihus  (  Gallorum)  oppusitum  et  objectum.  C. 
J.  Caesar  sent  a  second  colony  to  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.  It 
was  led  by  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ati- 
cini  from  the  river  Atacinus,  and  Decumani, 
from  the  10th  legion  {a  decima  legioiys.)  Cas. 
B.  G.  3,  20 ;  7,  7 ;  8,  46.  Lem.  ed. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Aquitania, 
Beigica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
the  modern  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphine,  and  Savoy.     Vid.  Gallia. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia,  or  Narna,  anciently  Nequinum, 
now  Narni,  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the 
river  Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Au- 
gustus.    Liv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  "  now  Narenta, 
a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bosnia,  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesina.  Scylax  speaks  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from 
which  this  river  flows,  containing  an  island  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  extent. 
Modern  maps  only  lay  down  some  extensive 
marshes  in  this  direction.  The  Emporium,  to 
which  the  same  ancient  geographer  alludes,  as 
being  situated  eighty  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Naro,  may  apply  to  the  Narona  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note.  Its 
ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
Castel  Norin."     Cram. 

Narycia,  or  UM,  or  Naryx,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from 
which  they  came,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  Nary- 
cia.n  is  more  universally  understood,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and 
other  trees  grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
438.  JSn.  3,  v.  390.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

Nasamones,  a  savage  people  of  Libya,  near 

the  Syrles,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 

Curt.  4,  c.  7. — Lucan.  9,  v.  439. — Herodot.  2,  c. 

165.— 5*/^.  It.  2,  V.  116,  1. 11,  V.  180. 

Nassus,  or  Nasus,  a  toAvn  of  Acamania,  near 
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the   mouth  of  the  Achelous.    Liv.  26,  c.  24, 
Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

Natiso,  now  Natisone,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqui- 
leia.     PLiii.  3,  c.  18. 

Nava,  now  Nahe,  a  river  of  Germany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen.  below  Mentz. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Canopic  moudi  of  ttie  Nile.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  coinmerce,  and  no  ship  was 
permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  direcdy  lo  the  city,  there  to  de- 
posite  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Arhenasus. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Naucratiti£,  or 
NaucratiotcB.  Herodot.  2,  c.  97  and  179. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  9. 
Naulochus,  I.   a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum. II.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on 

the  Euxine  Sea.    Plin.  4,  c.  11. III.  A  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Imbros. IV.  A  town 

of  the  Locri.     Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactl's,  or  Naupactum,  "  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Locrian  territory,  and 
close  to  Rhium  of  ^tolia,  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Heraclidae  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in 
which  they  crossed  over   into    Peloponnesus. 
After  the  Persian  war  this  city  wa:5  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots,  after  they  had  evacuated  Ithome. 
The  acquisition  ofNaupactus  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station  for 
their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  not  only 
afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
munication with  Corcyra  and  Acarnania,  but 
enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite    coast,   and   to   guard 
against  any  designs  they  might  form  against 
their  allies.     Some  important  naval  operations, 
which  took  place  oSf  this  cit)'  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucy- 
dides.     After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general 
against  the  vEtolians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Nau- 
pactiis  by  a  co^tp  de  main  ;  but  such  were  the 
able  arrangements  made  by  Demosthenes,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Acarnanian  auxiliaries,  thai  the  enemy 
did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  attempt. 
On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
however,  Nanpactus  surrendered  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  expelled   the  Messenians  from  the 
place.     Demosthenes  acquaints  us  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  but 
was  ceded  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  ^Eto- 
lians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  they 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.    The 
latter,  after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, suddenly  crossed  over  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  invested  Nanpac- 
tus, which  would  probably   have  been  taken, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
the  ^-tolians,  had  they  not  obtained  a  truce  by 
the  intervention  of  T.  Flaminius.     Pausanias 
speaks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this  city,  gmd 
also  of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.  Naupactus  was 
still  a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Hierocles,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  the  reign  of  Justinian.    The 
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modem  town  is  called  EnebacUi  by  the  Turks, 
Nepaclo  by  the  Greeks  and  Lepatito  by  the 
Franks.  '  Nepacto.^  says  Sir  W.  Gell,  '  is  a 
miserable  pashalic  and  a  ruinous  town ;  but  it 
is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  cii.y,  with  its  citadel 
on  mount  Rhegani^  whence  two  walls,  coming 
down  to  the  coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  trian- 
gle. The  port  absolutely  runs  into  the  city, 
and  is  shut  within  the  walls,  which  are  erected 
on  the  ancient  foundations.'"     Cram. 

Nauplia,  "  the  port  of  Argos,  derived  its 
name  and  origin  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  Amymone.  Nauplia  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  visited  by  Pausanias.  The 
inhabitants  had  been  expelled  several  centuries 
before  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter  people  in 
consequence  received  them  into  their  territory, 
and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  wall  and  harbour, 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  named 
Canathus.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern 
towTi  of  Napoli  di  Roviania^  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Dodwell  observed  there  some  remains 
of  the  walls,  which  were  constructed  in  the  po- 
lygonal style.  '  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune is  not  knoTSTi ;  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
still  exhibits  a  copious  flow  of  water.'  Sir  W. 
Gell  remarks,  that '  Nauplia  is  the  best  built 
city  of  the  Morea.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall.  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensi- 
ble.' Nauplia,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
fifty  stadia  from  Temenium."     Cram. 

Nauportus,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober  or  Upper 
Laybach.  Veil.  Pat.  2,  c.  WO.—Plin.  3,  c.  18. 
—  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  20. 

Naura,  I.  a  country  of  Sc5rthia   in  Asia. 

Curt.  8. II.  Of  India  withm  the   Ganges. 

Arrian. 

Nadstathmus,  I.  a  port  of  Phocgea  in  Ionia. 

Liv.  37,  c.  31. II.  Also  a  port  of  Cyrenaica, 

now  Bondaria.     Sirab.  17. 

Naxos,  I.  now  Naxia,  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  >^gean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  Stroji- 
gyle,  Dia,  Dionysia,s,  and  Callipolis ;  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which  set- 
lied  in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pute as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  anciently 
governed  by  kings,  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  government  for  a  republic, 
and  enjoyed  their  liberty,  till  the  age  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  appointed  a  tyrant  over  them.  They 
were  reduced  by  the  Persians ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
they  revolted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
supported  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.  The  capital 
was  also  called  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the  20th 
Sept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
feated by  Chabrias.  Thucyd.  1,  &c. —  Hero- 
dot.— Diod.  5,  &c.—Ovid.  'Met.  3,  v.  636.— 
Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  125.— Pa«5. 6,  c.  16.— Pindar. 

II.  An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  side 

of  Sicily,  founded  759  years  before  the  Chris- 


tian era.  There  was  also  another  town  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  and  was  often  called  by  con- 
tradistinction Taurovdnium.     Plin.  3. — Diod. 

13. III.  A  town  of  Crete,  noted  lor  hones, 

Plin.  36,  c.  7. IV.  A  Carian,  who  gave  his 

name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where  St. 
Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called  Nazv- 
anzenns. 

Nea,  or  Nova  insvla,  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.     Plin.  2,  c.  87. 

NE.ETHUS,  now  Neto,  a  river  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia  near  Crotona.     Ovid.  Met.  15,  v  51. 

Neandros,  (or  ia,)  a  town  of  Troas.  Pli7i. 
5,  c.  30. 

Neapolis,  "  in  Italian  Napoli,  and  with  us 
Naples.  Iimumerable  accounts  exist  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city;  but 
the  fiction  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  that  which 
attributed  it  to  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
cast  upon  its  shores,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  designated  in 
the  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  this  pretended  Ibundress  was  show'n 
tliere  in  his  time.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolis  by  Oppian  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  We  find  also  considerable  variations 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Neapolis.  Scymnus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Phoca^ans  and  Cu- 
m^ans  as  its  founders,  while  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium names  the  Rhodians.  But  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  most  respectable  authorities 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumeeans ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  their  proximity  renders  highly 
probable.  Hence  the  connexion  of  this  city 
with  Euboea,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  especially  by  Statius,  who  was  bom 
here. — A  Greek  inscription  mentions  a  hero  of 
the  name  of  Eumelus  as  having  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  to  him,  probably  as  founder  of  the 
city.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony 
is  not  recorded.  Velleius  Patsrculus  observes 
only  that  it  was  much  posterior  to  that  of  the 
parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to  recognise  another 
colony  subsequent  to  that  of  theCumeeans,  com- 
posed of  Chalcidians,  Pithacusans,  and  Athe- 
nians. The  latter  were  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Timseus,  quoted 
by  Tzetzss,  as  having  migrated  to  Italy  under 
the  command  of  Diotimus,  who  also  instituted 
the^a/iTrafJrjrfooi'a,  still  obsei'ved  at  Neapolis  in  the 
time  of  Statius.  The  passage  of  Strabo  above 
cited  will  account  also  for  the  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  city  now  under  conside- 
ration, which  is  marked  by  the  terms  Palaepolis 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  it  by 
ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Palae- 
polis is  the  name  under  which  Liv}'  mentions  it 
when  describiiig  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  its  history  with  that  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
429;  while  Polybiiis,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
that  is  about  sixty  years  afterwards,  employs 
only  that  of  Neapolis.  Livy,  however,  clearly 
alludes  to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  same 
time :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Paleepolis  after  it 
had  undergone  a  siege,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  According  to  the  same  historian, 
this  town  stood  at  no  e:reat  distance  from  the 
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site  of  Neapolis,  certainly  nearer  to  Vesuvius, 
and  in  the  plaia.  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its 
chief  citizens  to  the  Roman  consul  A.  U.  C. 
429.  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolis,  it 
may  be  seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  be- 
tween the  river  Sebethus,  now  il  Fiuvie  Mad- 
dalo7ia,  and  the  small  island  Megaris,  or  Me- 
galia,  as  Statins  calls  it,  on  which  the  Casteldel 
Ovo  now  stands.  It  is  probable  that  Neapolis 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not  long  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we  find 
that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing over  into  Sicily.  At  that  time  we  may  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
Cumas,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  cha- 
racter from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Cam- 
panians  into  their  commonwealth;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Strabo.  In 
that  geographer's  time,  however,  there  still  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  their  first  origin. 
Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  and  societies  were 
formed  after  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might 
rival  in  celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  that  nature  established  in  Greece  ;  while  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners  were 
also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in- 
clined them  to  a  life  of  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
seem  to  have  shown  a  like  predilection  for  Nea- 
polis as  a  residence.  The  epithet  of  docta^  ap- 
plied to  this  city  by  Martial,  proves  that  litera- 
ture continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  time. 
Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Ma- 
crobius,  that  the  Neapolitans  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  appearance  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  coins,  and  by  a  re- 
markable Greek  inscription."     Cram. 

Nebo,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nebrissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 

Nebrodes,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Himera  rises.     Sil.  14,  v.  237. 

Nemjea,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  between  CleonaB 
and  Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemasan  lion.  This  animal,  born  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhon  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 
penetrable, seized  him  in  his  arms  and  squeezed 
him  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  himself 
in  ihe  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate so  great  an  event.  The  Nemzean 
games  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives 
in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  ( Vid.  Archemorus,^  and  Hercules 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonne,  generally  pre- 
sided by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing,  and  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kind,  both  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  con- 
queror was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  af- 
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terwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  on  a  sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  cele- 
brated every  third,  or  according  to  others,  every 
fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and  3d 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
Corinthian  month  Panemos,  which  corresponds 
to  our  August,  They  served  as  an  era  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an 
orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Archemorus,  and  those  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  were  always  dressed  in 
mourning.  Liv.  27,  c.  30  and  31,  1.  34,  c.  41. — 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep.  9,  v.  61. — I'aus.  in  Co- 
rinth.— Clem.  Alexand. — AtJien. — Polycen.— 
Strab.  S.—Hygin.  fab.  30  and  ^IZ.—ApoUod.  3, 

c.  6. II.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 

the  bay  of  Corinth.    Liv.  33,  c.  15. 

Nemausus,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Nismes. 

Nemetacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras. 

Nemetes,  a  German  people,  whom  Caesar 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Hercynia  Silva. 
They,  in  fact,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  duche  de  Bade,  and 
Sfire.     Cccs.  B.  G.l,^\.     Levi.  Ed. 

NEMOssus,.(or  UM,)  the  capital  of  the  Arverni 
in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1,  v.  419. — 
Strab.  4. 

Neo-Cerarea,  a  town  of  Pontus,  which 
Pliny  places  on  the  Lycus.  It  is  now  Niksar. 
D'Anville. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis, There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Tithorea.  Plut.  in  Syll. — Paus.-Phoc. 
—Herodot.  8,  c.  32. 

Neonttchos,  atown  of  ^olia,  near  the  Her- 
mus.     Herodot. — Plin. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.    Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

Neptuni  Fanum,  I.  a  place  near  Cenchreae, 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. II.  Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauria. III.  Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Graecia. 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf 

Nepjphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

Neritos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  appli- 
ed to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca  -,  and  Ulysses, 
the  king  of  it,  is  called  Neritius  dux,  and  his 
ship  Neritia  navis.  The  people  of  Saguntum,  as 
descended  from  a  Neritian  colony,  are  called 
Neritia  proles.  Sil.  It.  2,  v.  317. —  Vir^.  JEn. 
3,  V.  21l.—Pli7i.  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—  Ovid.  Met. 
13,  V.  712.  Rem.  A.  263. 

Neritum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 
Nardo. 

Nerium,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  Finisterre.  Strob.  3. 

Neroni.\n.?e  Therm.se,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 
"  Nerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Lagonegro.     Liv.  9,  c.  20. 

Nervh,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Belgi- 
ca,  among  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  that 
nation.    Dwelling  in  the  northern  regions  that 
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bordered  upon  Germany,  they  claimed  to  be  of 
German  origin,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  as 
the  other  Gallic  people  had  done,  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  They  were  surrounded,  particularly 
on  the  north,  by  other  warlike  tribes ;  and  it  was 
among  the  great  achievements  of  Caesar  to  break 
the  spirit  of  this  fierce,  unyielding  tribe.  They 
were  among  those  who  dwelt  in  the  most  north- 
ern parts  of  Gaul  comprised  in  France,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  of  Germania  Secunda,  the 
Merapii  and  Batavi  of  the  Netherlands.  A  por- 
tion of  the  department  du  Nord  now  represents 
their  settlements,  and  Bavai  is  their  capital  cal- 
led Bagacum. 

Nesactum,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia,  now  C&MeL  Nuovo. 

Nesis,  {is  or  idis^)  now  Nisita,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  asparagus. 
Lucan  and  Statins  speak  of  its  air  as  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  Plm.  19,  c.  8. — Ducan. 
6,  V.  90.— Cic.  ud  Att.  16,  ep.  1  and  2— Stat.  3, 

^iv.  1,  V.  14a 

Nessos,  a  river.     Vid.  Nestus. 

Nestus,  or  Nessus,  now  Nesto,  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  jEgean  Sea  above  the  island  of  Thasos. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia 
on  the  east,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  that 
kingdom. 

Netum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Noto,  on 
the  eastern  coast.  SU.  14,  v.  269. — Cic.  in  Ver. 
4,  c.  26,  1.  5,  c.  51. 

Neuri,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.    Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

NicEA,  I.  a  towm  of  Achaia,  near  Thermo- 
pylae, on  the  bay  of  Malia. II.  A  town  of  II- 

lyricum. III.  Another  in  Corsica. IV. 

Another  in  Thrace. V.  In  Boeotia. VI. 

now  Nice,  a  city  of  Liguria  in  the  country  of 
the  Intemelia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  It 
was  foimded  by  the  Massilians,  and  was  long 
considered  to  belong  rather  to  Gallia  Provincia 
than  to  Italy.  It  is  now  in  English  called  Nice. 

VII.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  now  Is-nik  and 

Nice,  west  of  the  Sangarius,  on  the  lake  Asca- 
nius.  Its  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  but  Ly- 
simachus,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  changed  it  to 
Nicaea.  The  general  council  of  bishops,  called 
by  Constantine  A.  D.  325,  was  held  in  this 
place ;  and  here  the  doctrines  of  Arius  were  for- 
mally examined  and  discussed.  No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
which  the  creed,  known  as  the  Nicene,  was  part- 
ly drawn  up  and  adopted.  The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  council  greater  authority,  which  she 
wished  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  worship 
of  images,  ordered  that  also  to  convene  at  Nicaea; 
and  here  that  superstition  was  formally  reinstat- 
ed which  had  been  partially  abolished  by  the  vig- 
orous efforts  of  the  Isaurian  Leo,  the  Iconoclast. 

VIII.     A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 

This  town  was  built  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  opposite  Bucephalia. 
The  building  of  this  city  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  over  Porus 
and  the  Indians.    Chaussard. 

NicEPHORiuM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Billicha,  immediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Fossa  Semirami- 
dis.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  during  his  east- 
ern expedition,  and  on  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Callinicus  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
and  fortified ;  and  the  name  of  Callinicum  was 


assigned  to  it  instead  of  that  which  it  had  borne 
before.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  the  opposite  or  south  side 
of  the  Billicha.  Under  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
fifth  who  bore  that  name,  Callinicum,  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  title,  and  Leontopo- 
lis  succeeded  to  the  former  appellation.  The 
eastern  writers  designate  it  by  the  name  of 
Racca,  and  here  the  Calijjh  Haroun  Alrashid 
established  his  favourite  residence. 

NicEPHORius,  now  Kliabour.   Vid.  Centriiis. 

Nicer,  now  the  Neckar,  a  river  of  Germany. 
It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons,  Black  Mountain, 
and  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  to- 
wards the  north-west  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baden,  the  country  of  the 
Marcomanni  before  they  crossed  the  Mayne,  it 
turns  towards  the  v^est,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine 
near  Manheim.     Auson.  Mos.  423. 

NiciA,  I.  a  city.   Vid.  Niccea. II.  A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Lenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
from  Parma. 

NicoMEDiA,  now  Is-7iikmid,  a  town  of  Bi- 
thynia founded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  at  the  head 
of  the  Astacenus  Sinus  on  the  north,  and  oppo- 
site the  tow-n  of  Astacus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine and  most  of  his  imperial  successors. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally  called  Asta- 
cus, and  Olbia,  though  it  w- as  generally  believed 
that  they  were  all  different  cities.  Avimian.  17. 
—Pans.  5,  c.  12.—Plin.  5,  &c.—Sirab.  12,  &c. 

NicopoLis,  I.  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt. II. 

A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  built  by  Pompey  the 
Great  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he  had 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  "Milhridates. 
According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  called  Divri- 

ki.  Strab.  12. III.  Another  in  Thrace,  built 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan,  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  ihere  over 

the  Barbarians. IV.  Another,  of  Epirus,  on 

the  Ambracian  gulf,  west  of  the  river  Chara- 
drus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Actium.  It  w^as 
founded  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Antony  before  the  last-named 
place,  and  "  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus  and 
Acarnania,  and  even  as  far  as  ^tolia,  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  co- 
lony to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Am- 
phictyonic  assembly.  He  also  ordered-games  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Suetonius  states  that  he  enlarged  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Neptune 
the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval 
trophies.  Having  afterwards  fallen  into  decay, 
it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Julian.  Hierocles 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus.  Mo- 
dern travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopo- 
lis  as  very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  occupy 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  Vecchia. 
Mr.  Hughes  observes,  that '  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  it  stood,  covered  with 
immense  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  is  particular- 
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ly  curious  and  striking.  The  most  prominent 
object  is  the  ruin  of  a  large  theatre,  cresting  the 
top  of  a  rising  eminence.'  The  same  trave]  Jer 
noticed  also  '  an  aqueduct,  which  brought  wa- 
ter from  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  a  large  en- 
closure, supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Acro- 
polis mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius ;  within  the 
city  itself  a  beautiful  little  theatre,  and  a  temple 
of  Ceres.  Near  the  city  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  suburb,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  the 

Actian  games  were  celebrated.'  "     Cram. 

V.  Two  towns  in  Mcesia  :  that  which  has  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  in  Nicopoli,  was  erected 
by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victories  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  or 
Olt.  The  victory  of  Bajazet  obtained  against  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France  in  the  year  1393, 
renewed  its  fame,  and  seemed  again  to  justify 
its  distinguished  title.  The  other  Mcesian  city 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  towards  the  Haemus  moun- 
tains and  the  borders  of  Thrace.  It  is  now 
Nicop  on  the  lantia,  the  latrus  of  antiquity,  and 
its  situation  on  this  stream  caused  it  to  be  sur- 
named  ad  latrum. VI.  Another,  near  Je- 
rusalem, founded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

VII.  Another,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 

to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. 

VIII.  Another  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 

by  Alexander,  in  Cilicia. 

Niger,  or  Nigris.  {itis,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  Ethiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explored  by 
the  modems.  Plin,  5,  c.  1  and  8. — Mela,  1,  c. 
4,  1.  3,  c.  10.— Ptol.  4,  c.  6.  "  Ptolemy,  the 
best  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
derns, M.  D'Anville,makes  mention  of  two  great 
rivers,  the  Ghir,  which  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  nearly  like  the  Misselad,  or  Bahr- 
el-Gazel  in  our  modern  maps;  the  other,  the 
Niger,  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Joliba, 
from  east  to  west.  But  in  following  the  literal 
meaning  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this 
author  thought  all  that  his  commentator  makes 
him  say.  He  seems  to  give  the  Niger  two 
courses;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  Nigrites, the 
other  easterly  to  the  Libyan  lake,  besides  differ- 
ent canals  of  derivation,"  by  one  of  the  most  am- 
biguous words  in  the  Greek  language  {eiadov,) 
-a.  word  which  may  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  place  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a  canal, 
or  a  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
uncertainties,  and  applying  to  the  interior  the 
system  of  M.  Gosselin,  which  contracts  Ptole- 
my's map  to  two  thirds,  some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Ghir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
do  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,  but  were  only 
small  rivers  on  the  southern  declivity  of  mount 
Atlas.  The  great  characteristic  mark,  given  by 
Pliny,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Niger  between 
the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive against  these  recent  hypotheses.  Apply- 
ing the  name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
Misselad,  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and 
the  Niger  lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
sands,  D'Anville,  and  long  after  him,  Rennel, 
have  constructed  maps,  half  traditional  and  half 
hypothetical,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
more  or  less  modification.  But  a  very  able  geo- 
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grapher  has  proposed  an  important  alteration, 
which  amoimts  to  more  than  a  mere  modifica- 
tion. Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  river?^ 
the  general  direction  assigned  to  them  by  D'- 
Anville and  Rennel,  he  adds  an  ouilet  connect- 
ed with  the  Gidf  of  Gidnea.  '  To  the  west  of 
Warigara,'  says  this  author,  '  the  Nile  has  a 
southerly  course ;  and  the  Misselad,  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  lake  of  Fittree,  then  that  of  Se- 
niegonda,  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  branch- 
es, which  encircle  Wangara  and  fall  into  the 
Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  south- 
westerly course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  west- 
ern branch,  the  Rio-Formosa,  and  the  eastern 
one,  Rio-del-Bey.'  At  the  very  time  when  this 
h}^othesis  appeared  to  be  established,  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the  least  proba- 
ble of  all  that  had  been  ad  vanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.  It  is  nearly  that  which  was 
given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered 
the  Niger  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Nile, 
allowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disappear- 
ed under  ground.  Some  of  the  contradictory 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians 
may  be  ingeniously  combined  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  but  the  only  powerful  argument  is  de- 
rived from  a  recent  account  of  a  journey  per- 
formed by  water  from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo. 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect  chan- 
nel. Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore, 
collected  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a.  3Ioroc- 
can,  who  had  visited  Tombuctoo,  various  par- 
ticulars, by  means  of  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile.  '  The  Nil-el-Abeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Ne- 
groes,' says  this  writer,  '  is  also  called  Nil-el- 
Kebir,  or  the  Great  Nile  ;  that  of  Eg}^pt  is  call- 
ed Nil-el-Masr,  or  Nil-el- Scham,  from  the  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Eg}^t  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tombuctoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  rivers  communicate  to- 
gether, and  even  that  they  are  the  same  river. 
The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers, 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise.' " 
Malte-Brun.     Vid,  Nilus. 

NiLUs,  anciently  called  Egyptus,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  rivers  in  the  world.  Its  sources 
were  unkno^Ti  to  the  ancients,  and  the  mo- 
derns are  equally  ignorant  of  their  situation  ; 
whence  an  impossibility  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  Nili  cap^it  quarere^  "  The 
Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  con- 
ceals its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  sci- 
ence. At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them 
is  kno-vvn  to  us  now  than  was  kno-v^-n  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes.  That  learned  librarian  of  Al- 
exandria distinguished  three  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacaze 
of  the  moderns,  which  flowed  down  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  Bhie  River,  fir.st  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  then 
floM^s  down  through  the  plains  of  Sennaar,  or  of 
Fungi.  The  sources  of  this  Bhie  River  were 
found  and  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and 
Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  Bruce.  These  two  rivers  are  tributa- 
ries to  the  Whit.e  River,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Darfoor. 
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These  countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
Negro,  named  Dar-el-Abiad.  The  mountains 
from  which  it  issues  are  called  Dyre  and  Tegla ; 
and  probably  form  part  of  the  AL-Qiiamarmowxi- 
tains,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  As  it 
seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  wa- 
ter from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo,  the  Niger  must 
fall  into  the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself; 
or  there  must  be  intermediate  rivers,  forming  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Niger  a  communication  re- 
sembling that  M^uch  was  found  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a 
vague  romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist. 
The  other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  by  the  way  of  Tombuctoo,  wdth  the 
positive  testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  rivers  Misselad  and  Bar-Koolla,  run 
from  south  to  north.  This  fact,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by 
canals,  which,  like  those  of  Casiquiari  in  Guiana, 
might  wind  along  a  table  land  where  the  sources 
of  the  Misselad  and  Bar-Koolla  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  true  Nile,  whatever  maybe  its  ori- 
gin, receives  two  large  rivers  from  Abyssinia, 
and  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  coun- 
try of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south-west.  At 
three  different  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrupt  its  course,  and  at  each 
place  the  barrier  is  surmounted.  The  second 
cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia  is  the  most  violent 
and  most  unnavigable.  The  third  is  at  Syene 
or  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt.  The  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly 
exaggerated  by  some  travellers,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
feet.  At  the  place  called  Batu-el-Bahara,  the 
river  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  one  of  which 
flowing  to  Rosetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietta, 
contain  between  them  the  present  Delta;  but 
this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pelusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  branch, 
■which  is  now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake  Etko. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  de- 
pression as  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
desert,  together  with  its  great  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
although  irregular  encroachments  are  made  by 
shifting  banks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at 
present  on  the  increase.  The  different  hogaz, 
or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  occasioned  long  discus- 
sions among  geographers.  The  following  are 
the  most  established  results.  The  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  1.  The 
Canopic  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  present 
mouth  of  lake  Etko ;  or,  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  Abottkir,  or  Maadee  ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  at  one  time  it  had  communications 
with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places.  In  that 
case  it  is  probable  that  these  lakes  existed  near- 
ly in  their  present  state,  except  that  the  Nile 


flowed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  large 
proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wa- 
ter with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  bottoms  of  these  lakes  were 
formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  2.  The 
Bolbiiine  mouth  at  Rosetta.  3.  The  Sebeniiic 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present 
lake  Burlos.  4.  The  Fhatnitic,  or  hucolic  at 
Damietta.  5.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  Menzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
represented  by  that  of  Dibeh.  G.  The  Tanitic, 
or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  of 
its  termination  to  the  east  of  lake  Menzaleh,  un- 
der the  modern  appellation  of  Omm-F'arcdje. 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  wa- 
ters to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  oi  Moez^ 
which  now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Fe- 
lusiac  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  w^hat  is 
now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  AJenzalek, 
where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  its  ordinary  state,  this  river  carries  no 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogaz  of  Damietta 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are 
low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five.  When  the  vs^aters  are  high,  each  of  them 
has  forty-one  feet  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty- 
four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.  The  navigation 
is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during  the 
floods :  for  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataract  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, the  strong  northerly  wind-s  allow  them  to  as- 
cend the  river,  by  means  of  set  sails,  with  equal 
rapidit)'.  The  celebrated  plains  of  Egypt  would 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertility  were  it 
not  for  the  swellings  of  the  river,  which  both 
impart  to  them  the  requisite  moisture,  and  cover 
them  with  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  knoAV  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded, 
and  what  was  asserted  by  Agatharcides,  Diodo- 
rus,  Abdolatif,  and  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Had- 
gi  Michael,  that  the  heavy  annual  rains  between 
the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods, 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion 
inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences 
with  the  summer  solstice.  The  river  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  con- 
tinues stationary  for  some  days,  then  diminishes 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter 
solstice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  re- 
mains in  the  large  canals.  At  this  period  the 
lands  are  put  under  culture.  The  soil  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  fertility  and  general  prosperity 
of  Eg'vpt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium  in 
the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inunda- 
tions ;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  nearly  equally 
hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having 
risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
mark  left  by  the  former  inundation.  It  Avas 
productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living. 
Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off 
several  villages,  andsome  hundreds  of  their  in- 
habitants. During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it 
first  acquires  a  green  colour,  sometimes  pretty 
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deep.  After  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  brownish  red.  These  changes  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  augmentations  which  it  re- 
ceives from  different  temporary  lakes  in  succes- 
sion, or  from  the  waters  formed  by  a  succession 
of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa."    Malte-Brun. 

NiNUS,  a  celebrated  city,  now  Nino^  the  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninus,  and  called  JVincveh  in  Scripture.  It 
was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty- 
eight  in  circumference.  It  was  surrounded  by 
large  walls  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
three  chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and 
was  defended  by  1500  towers  each  200  feet  high. 
Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
606.  Strab.  l.—Diod.  %—Herodot.  1,  c.  185, 
«&c. — Pans.  8,  c.  33. — Lmcian.  "  The  village 
of  Nunia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart  and 
fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference ;  but  Mr. 
Kinnear  believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now  in  existence." 
Malte-Brun. 

NiPHATES,  I.  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  di- 
vides Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  It  is  not  the  part 
which  was  called  Niphates  that  formed  this  na- 
tural boundary,  but  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which,  running  somewhat  south  and 
stretching  east,  unite  the  Niphates  of  Armenia 
to  the  Zagrus  on  the  boundaries  of  Media. 
"  The  chains  of  Taurus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  enter  Armenia  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  they  rise  considerably  in  advancing  to 
the  east :  the  Mphates  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  lake  Van^  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all 
the  year."  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  ZO.— Strab.  U.—Mela, 
l,c.  15. — II.  A  river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.  Ho'iat.2,  od.  9,  v.  20.— lALcan,  3,  v.  245. 
NiSA,  a  celebrated  plain  of  Media,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  106.     Vid.  J^ysa, 

Nis^A,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 
garis.     Strab.  8. 

NisiBis,  a  strong  and  famous  military  post 
of  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, between  that  river  and  the  Masius  mons. 
The  country  to  which  it  belonged  was  called 
Mygdonia,  and  Nisibis  was  sometimes  known 
as  Antiochia  Mygdonise.  "  This  place  is  seen 
afterwards  serving  as  a  barrier  to  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Parthians. 
But  it  was  at  length  ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my in  the  expedition  of  Julian.  Nisibis  is  now 
a  place  entirely  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet." 
jyAnville.  "  The  north-west  part  of  the  pasha- 
lic  of  Orfa,  or  the  ancient  Mygdonia,  presents 
us  with  "luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  hills. 
Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthemusia,  from 
ai'^Qf,  '  a  flower.'  Here  the  famous  fortress  of 
Nisibis  stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  the 
Parthians.  It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 
the  town  of  Nisibin,  a  place  which  is  remarked 
for  white  roses."  Malf^-Brim. 
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NisYROs,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  at  the 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island  of  Cos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  Por- 
pkyris.  Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
separated  them  with  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  jYisyreus. 
Apollod.  1,  c  ^.—Mela,  2,  c.  1.— Strab.  10. 

NiTioBRiGES,  a  people  of  Gaul.  Their  coun- 
try corresponds  to  the  present  department  de 
Lob  et  Garonne,  and  their  ancient  capital  of 
Agennum  retains  the  ancient  name  in  the 
French  Agen,  instead  of  assuming,  as  do  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gallic  towns,  the  name 
of  the  population  to  which  it  belonged. 

NiTRiA,  a  city,  and,  as  D'Anville  observes, 
a  country,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile.  This  re- 
gion, which  was  but  a  desert,  is  called  Scithiaca 
in  Ptolemy,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  trade 
an  abundance  of  nitre.  "The  mountain  of 
JS'atron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  mountain  contains  none  of 
the  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the 
valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petrosilex. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are 
covered  with  crystallizations,  both  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  sea-salt,  and  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to 
crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then 
deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystallizations  seem  to  choose  separate  lo- 
calities in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake. 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 
monks.  Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their 
fortresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsist  on  a 
small  quantity  of  leguminous  seeds.  The  ve- 
getation in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  fruit.  Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron."     Malte-Brun. 

NivARiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Plin.  6,  c.  32.     Vid.  Insula.  FortunatcB. 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Eubcean  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgics,  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora,  in  the 
225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  Neapolis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
Nola  or  Campana,  in  Latin.  The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells 
were  known  long  before,  and  only  introduced 
into  churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles  {sacra  ligtia.)  Paterc. 
1,  c.  l.—Snet.  in  Aug.—Sil.  8,  v.  517,  1.  12,  v. 
161.— A.  Gellius,  7,  c.  20.—Liv.  23,  c.  14  and 
39, 1.  24,  c.  13. 
NoMADEs.  Vid.  Part  II. 
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NoMENTUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  LamentaTui. 
The  dictator,  Cl.  Servilius  Priscus,  gave  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
312,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Ovid.  F'ast.  4. 
V.  905.— Z.W.  1,  c.  38,  1.  4,  c.  ^.—  Virg.  Mn. 
6,  V.  773. 

NoNACRis,  a  touTi  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  Nonacrius 
heros^  as  being  an  A  rcadian  by  birth,  and  Ata- 
lanta  No7iacria^  as  being  a  native  of  the  place. 
Curt.  10,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  97.  Met.  8, 
fab.  10.— Paus.  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

NoRBA,  I.  a  town  of  Latium  near  the  centre, 
m  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  "  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny ;  and 
Dion.  Hal.  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of 
that  nation.  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Volsci.  This,  however,  rendered 
Norba  particularly  subject  to  their  devastations, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Privernates,  who 
lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  neither 
these  repeated  attacks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  shake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  this 
city  gave  further  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  espoused ;  for  the  zeal  which 
it  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Marius  and  his 
party  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  adverse 
faction.  Besieged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's 
generals,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  treachery  ; 
but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose  rather  lo 
perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  vic- 
tims of  a  bloody  conqueror.  The  name  of  C. 
Norbanus,  who  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished family  of  this  city,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  history  of  those  disastrous  times,  as  a  con- 
spicuous leader  on  the  side  of  Marius."     Cram. 

II.  There  was  another  town  of  the  same 

name  in  Apulia.  The  inhabitants  of  Norba 
Latina  were  called  Norbani,  while  those  of 
Norba  Apula  were  designated  as  the  Norba- 

nenses. III.  Csesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on 

the  Tagus  now  Alcantara. 

NoREiA,  "  a  town  belonging  to  the  Norici. 
Cluverius  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta- 
gliamento,  near  Venzone.  Slrabo  speaks  of  its 
gold  mines,  and  further  mentions  that  Cn.  Car- 
bo  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Cimbri 
in  its  vicinity.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Noreia 
no  longer  existed  in  his  time."  Cram.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  from  D'Anville,  that  "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Boiens,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
established  in  Bohemia,  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomans,  who 
drove  this  nation  into  Noricum." 

NoRicuM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
among  the  Alps.  The  Danube  on  the  north, 
a  portion  of  the  QEnus  {Inn)  upon  the  west, 
the  Carnic  Alps  and  sources  of  the  Savus  on 
the  south,  and  the  Cetius  mons  upon  the  east, 
describe  the  boimdaries  of  Noricum.  These 
limits  correspond  generally  with  those  of  Ca- 
rinthia,  Stiria,  the  country  contiguous  to  Salts- 
burg/i  and  Lintz,  and  Austria  Proper.  "  This 
country,"  says  D'Anville,  "  which  is  first  spok- 
en of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  for,  when  it  was  reduced,  Noricum  also 
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became  a  province  under  the  rei^  of  Augustus. 
Afterwards,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  pro- 
vinces, there  is  distinguished  a  Noncmn  Ri- 
pense,  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  from  a  Noricum 
Mediterraneum,  distant  from  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Nerici,  from  whom 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  named,  possess- 
ed, at  the  time  at  which  it  became  a  province,  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  soil  in  the  north-west ; 
the  Sevaces,  the  Alauni,  and  the  Ambidiani  oc- 
cupying the  other  portions  near  lo  Vindelicia 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  iron  that  was  drawn 
from  Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and 
thence  Koricus  ensis  was  used  to  express  the 
goodness  of  a  sword.  Dionijs.  Perieg. — Strab. 
4.—Pli7c.  34,  c.  U.— Tacit.' Hist.  3,  c.  b.—Ho- 
rat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  ^.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  712. 

NoTiuM,  a  town  of  ^olia,  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  because  Noti- 
um  was  more  conveniently  situated,  it  being  on 
the  sea-shore.    Liv.  37,  c.  26,  38,  39. 

NoviE,  {tabernce),  the  new  shops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.      Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. The   Ve- 

teres  taberncB  were  adorned  with  those  of  the 
Samnites.    Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

NovARiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Novara  in  Milan.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

NovEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys,  near  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  26,  &c. 

NovioDUNUM,  a  town  of  the  ^duii  or  Hedui 
in  Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  theLigeris,  and  now  called  Noyon,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  Nevers.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  12. 

NovioMAGus,  or  Neomagus,  I.  a  town  of 
Gaul,  now  Nizeux  in  Normandy. II.  Ano- 
ther, called  also  Nemetes,  now  Spire. III, 

Another  in  Batavia,  now  Nimegv^n,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal. 

NoviuM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Noya. 

Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria,  on  the 
lake  Larius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Novocomenses.     Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  35. 

NucERiA  Alfaterna,  I.  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia on  the  Samus,  "  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in 
consequence  of  that  attachment.  Its  fidelity  to 
the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who, 
after  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabit- 
ants into  his  party,  plundered  and  destroyed 
their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Ro- 
man pontiff  during  the  great  schism,  roused  the 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemy,  Rvggiero, 
king  of  Naples,  who  again  razed  its  waifs  and 
dispersed  its  citizens.  They,  instead  of  rebuild- 
ing the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to  occupy 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modern  JSi'ocera,  which,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a 
long  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  displays  some  handsome  edifices  intermin- 
gled with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric, 
and  derives  the  additional  appellation  dei  Pa- 
gani,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracens." 

Eustace. II.  Another,  in  Umbria,  on  the 
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Flaminian  Way,  surnamed  Camallaria,  now 
Nocera. III.  A  third,  now  Ijuzzara  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  south  of  the  Po,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Nicia  and  the  Secia. 

NuMANTJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the  war  of 
fourteen  years,  which,  though  unproiecred  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against 
the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Scipio 
Africanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  Numantia.  He 
began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged, 
who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numantines  was 
soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  pro- 
risions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh 
of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated 
to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
The  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  obliged 
some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general.  Scipio 
demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves  up  on 
the  morrow  ;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer 
time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions,  they 
retired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  all  de- 
stroyed themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that  not  even 
one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. Some  historians,  however,  deny  that, 
and  support  that  a  number  of  Numantines  de- 
livered themselves  into  Scipio*s  hands,  and 
that  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at 
Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  a.s  slaves.  The  con- 
queror obtained  the  surname  of  JVumoMinvs. 
Flor.  2,  c.  18.-— Appian.  Iber. — Paterc.  2,  c.  3. — 
—Cic.  1,  off.—Strab.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  e.—Phd.— 
Horat.2,od.  12,  v.  1. 

NuMENTANA  VIA,  a  road  at  Rome,  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  Viminalis. 
Liv.  3,  c.  52. 

NuMiciA  VIA,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Brun- 
dusium. 

NuMiciDs,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near  La- 
vinium,  where  the  dead  body  of  ^Eneas  was 
found,  and  where  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  drowned 
herself  Virg.  uEn.  7,  v.  150,  ^c.—Sil.  1,  v. 
359.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  358,  &.c.  Fast.  3,  v. 
643. 

NuMiDiA,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Bildul- 
gerid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  south  by  Gaetulia,  west  bv 
Mauretania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libva  which 
was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitants 
were  o.^Wedi  Komades,  and  afterwards  JV?/mfl!(^. 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  who  was  the 
occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  account  of 
the  offence  he  had  received  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Jus:urtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Jtiba 
the  father  and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  which  Salkist  was 
the  first  governor.  The  Numidians  were  ex- 
cellent warriors,  and  in  their  expeditions  thev 
always  endeavoured  to  engage  with  the  enemy 
in  the  night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles 
or  bridles,  whence  thev  have  been  called  in- 
frcEf)ii.  They  had  their  wives  in  common  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity. 
Sallust.  in  Jug. — Flor.  2,  c.  15, — Strab.  2  and 
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\1.—Mela,  1,  c.  4,  due.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  754, 
For  the  divisions  of  Numidia,  Vid.  Mdssyli, 
MasscEsyli,  and  Mauretania. 

NuRsiA,  now  A'arza^  a  town  of  Picenum, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Nursina.  Its  situa- 
tion was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  un- 
wholesome. Sil.  It.  8,  V.  416. —  Virg.  JEu.  7, 
V.  116.— Martial.  13,  ep.  2Q.—Liv.2S,  c.  45. 

NYMPHiEUM,  I.  a  place  near  the  walls  of  Apol- 
lonia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains.  "  Strabo 
supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  mine  of  bitu- 
men liquified,  there  being  a  hill  in  the  vicinity 
whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  earth 
which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  hy 
Posidonius.  Pliny  saj^s  this  spot  was  consi- 
dered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio 
Cassius,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle.  The  phenomenon  no- 
ticed by  the  writers  here  mentioned  has  been 
verified  by  modern  travellers  as  existing  near 
the  village  of  Selenitza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aous.  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Sidchitza."  Cram.  It  was  there  that  a 
sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and  brought  to 
Sylla  as  he  returned  from  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated 
by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  articu- 
lations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman 
spurned  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that 
of  a  man,     Plut.  in  SyUa. — Dio.  41. — Plin.  5, 

c.  29. —Strab.  l.—Liv.  42,  c.  36  and  49. 11. 

A  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus, The  build- 
ing at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worship- 
ped, bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness, 

Nysa,  ot  Nyssa,  I.  a  to^ai  of  ^Ethiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Arabia,  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus, 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Dionysius, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Aoc  and  Nij^a, 
the  name  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  east,  Diodorus,  in  his 
third  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and  of  his 
education  and  heroic  actions.  It  is  this  Indian 
Nvsa  that  is  properly  called  .Kagar.  This 
term,  which  signifies  a.monsr  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  i^articularly,  and  we  may 
suppose  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  upon  this. 
It  was  also  called  Dionvsopolis.  Choussard. — 
Mela,  3,  c,  l.—  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  13.  &c.—ItaL 
7,  V,  198.— Curf.  8,  c,   \0.—  Virg.  J^ln.  6,  v. 

805. According  to  so'-ne  geographers  there 

were  no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  of 
Nysa,  One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Euboea, 
famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  im- 
common  manner,  that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  m-^rning,  it  immediately  pro- 
duced grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  even- 
ing.— -II.  A  city  of  Thrace. III.  Another, 
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;>«ated  on  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  and  sa- 
cred to  Bacchus.    Juv.  7,  v.  63. 


Oasis,  "  certain  fertile  spots  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situa- 
tion, amid  an  ocean  of  sand,  have  been  denomi- 
nated islands.  The  term  Oasis,  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country,  signifies  an  inhabited 
place,  a  distinction  sufficiently  intelligible  when 
contrasted  with  the  vast  wilderness  around,  in 
which  even  the  most  savage  tribes  have  not  ven- 
tured to  take  up  their  abode.  Like  Eg}'pt  itself, 
these  isolated  dependancies  have  been  described 
in  very  opposite  colours  by  different  writers. 
The  Greeks  called  them  the  islands  of  the  bl-ess- 
ed ;  and  without  doubt  they  appear  delightful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  who  has  during  many 
painfulweeks  suffered  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  But  it  is  well  kno%^Ti  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  as- 
pect by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  not  un- 
frequently  assigned  them  as  places  of  banish- 
ment. The  state  malefactor  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  were  sometimes 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
their  days  as  exiles  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.  They  w^ere  usually  reckoned 
three  in  number;  the  Great  Oasis,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Kargeh;  the  little  Oasis, 
or  that  of  Ei  Kassar ;  and  the  Northern  Oasis, 
more  frequently  called  Siwah.  To  these  is  now 
added  the  "Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  by  any  ancient  ge- 
ographer except  Olympiodorus,  and  which  was 
never  seen  by  any  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstone  visited  it  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  w^hole, 
consists  of  a  number  of  insulated  spots,  which 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considera- 
ble intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  M.  Pon- 
cet,  who  examined  it  in  1698,  says  that  it  con- 
tains many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Darfur  caravan,  which 
assembles  at  Siout,  being  about  four  days  jour- 
ney from  that  town,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Farshmit.  Sir  F.  Henniker  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture which  happened  to  fall  under  his 
notice  in  this  Oasis.  There  is  a  temple  which 
he  describes  as  a  small  building  composed  of 
petty  blocks  of  stone,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
only  tw^o  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  '  even 
these,  instead  ofbe.ing  formed  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  mill-stones.'  He  adds,  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  very  remarkable  •,  it  is  covere'-l  with  a 
lamina  of  salt  and  sand  mixed,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  if  a  ploughed  field  had  been 
flooded  over,  then  frozen,  and  the  water  drawn 
off  from  under  the  ice.  This  remark  suggests 
a  question  relative  to  the  oris-in  of  these  grassv 
islands  in  the  desert.  Major  Rennel  thinks  that 
they  may  be  attributed  to  the  vegetation  which 
would  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
water;  the  decay  of  the  plants  producing  soil 
until  it  gradually  increased  to  the  extent  of  seve-  j 


ral  leagues.  They  are  universally  surrounded 
by  higher  ground, — a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  abundance  of  moisture.  The 
climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Sometimes  the  rains  in  the 
Western  Oasis  are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in 
torrents,  as  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the 
rocks;  but  the  .season  Sir  A.  Ednion.stone  made 
his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  total  want 
of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves  the 
general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  .springs 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, and  hot  at  their  sources;  but,  as  they 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year, 
they  supply  to  the  inhabitants  one  of  the  princi- 
cipal  means  of  life.  The  water,  notwithstand- 
ing, cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cooled  in 
an  earthen  jar.  The  Western  Oasis  is  called 
Bellata.  Ei  Cazar^  however,  appears  to  be  the 
principal  iovra..  The  situation  of  the  place,  we 
are  told,  is  perfectly  lovel5'-,beingon  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly 
behind  it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  palm,  acacia,  citron,  and  various  other 
kind  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  rarely  seen 
even  in  those  regions.  The  principal  edifice  is 
an  old  temple  or  convent  called  Da£r  el  Hadjur, 
about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  but 
presenting  nothing  either  very  magnificent  or 
curious.  The  first  chamber  is  24  feet  by  20, 
supported  by  four  pillars  five  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shaft,  the  walls,  as  far  as  they  are  visible, 
being  traced  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
The  winged  globe,  encompassed  by  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  is  carved  over  one  of  the 
doors.  This  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve  vil- 
lages, of  which  ten  arewdthin  five  or  six  miles 
of  each  other;  the  remaining  two  being  much 
farther  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  and 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  shei]{$  express  their  belief  that  there 
is  inhabited  land  to  the  westward, — adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  that  direction,  met  at  the 
end  of  three  daA'S  such  a  terrible  whirlwind  as 
compelled  them  to  return.  The  Little  Oasis, 
or  that  of  El  Kassar,  has  been  less  visited  than 
either  of  the  two  others  which  have  been  longest 
known  to  European  travellers.  We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belzoni, 
who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from 
the  valley  of  Fayovm,  arrived,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  dav,  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the 
ElloaJi.—ih^X  is.  the  El  Wah,  or  El  Oiiah, 
from  wh  ich  tb  p  Greeks  formed  the  more  common 
term  oasis.  He  describes  it  as  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacious 
plain  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  breadth.  There  is  only  a  small 
portion  cultivated  at  present,  but  there  are  many 
proofs  remaining  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
been  all  under  crop,  and  that  with  proper  ma- 
nasrement  ir  might  again  be  rendered  fertile. 
We  have  still  to  mention  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole, 
and  more  especiallv  as  connected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Amnion,  whose  temple  it  is 
generally  understood  lo  contain.  It  is  situated 
in  lat.  29°  12'  N.,  and  in  long.  2fP  6'  E.  ;  be- 
ing about  six  miles  Ion?,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  t-wenty 
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miles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  occu- 
pied by  date-trees ;  bat  the  palm,  the  pomegra- 
nate, tne  lig,  the  olive,  the  vme,  the  apricot,  the 
plum,  and  even  the  apple,  are  said  to  hourish  in 
the  gardens.  No  soil  can  be  more  fertile.  Tepid 
springs,  too,  holding  salts  in  solution,  are  nume- 
rous inrougnoui  me  district ;  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  connected 
with  tne  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country."  Bussei's  Egypt.  "  Towards  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  there  is  an  Oasis  called  Korayii 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  contains 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  with  theix  gardens,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  same  direction 
is  SaLelieyd^  another  Oasis,  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.  It  contains  ten  villages  and 
about  6000  inhabitants."  Malte-Brun. 

Oaxes,  a  river  of  Crete,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
Eel.  1,  V.  6b. 

Obringa,  now  Alir^  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OcELLUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps.  It  stood  near  the  source  of  the 
Cluso,  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Po, 
and  is  now  Uxeau  in  Piedmont. 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  Euboea,  and  the  name 
of  Euboea  itself. 

OcHus,  a  river  of  Asia,  belonging  in  antiqui- 
ty to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  rising  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country  and  of  the  province  of 
Margiana.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it 
separated  the  Dahce  from  the  Derbicae,  bound- 
ing on  the  north  Hyrcania,  in  which  the  first- 
named  people  dwelt.  "  The  largest  river,"  says 
Malte-Brun,  "  oi  Khorazan^  the  Tedzen  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  Ochus  of  the  ancients,  loses 
itself  in  a  marshy  lake,  according  to  Wahl,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes  through  the 
marshes  which  it  forms  to  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  Balkan."  Malte-Brun. 

Oriculum,  now  OtricoU,  a  town  of  Umbria 
near  Rome.  Cic.  pro  Mil. — Liv.  19,  c.  41. 

OcTODURus,  a  principal  town  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rhaetia,  in  the  Vallis  Pen- 
nina,  now  Le  Valais.  It  was  situated  within 
the  confluence  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modern  town  is  called  Martigmj. 

OcTOGESA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hispa- 
nia  Citerior,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  the  Ilercaones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
ris.  It  is  now  Meqiiinenza  in  Arragon.  Ccbs. 
B.  G.  1,  c.  61. 

Odressus,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  in  Lower  Moesia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  supposed  to  be  Varna.  Ovid. 
1,  Trist.  9,  V.  37. 

Odeium,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed by  Pericles.     Vid.  Athena. 

Odrys^,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epithet 
of  Odrysins  is  often  applied  to  a  Thracian. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  490,  1.  13,  v.  bb^.—Stat.  Ach. 
1,  V.  184.— Lit;.  39,  c.  53. 

Odvsseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
of  Pachynus. 

CEa,  a  city  of  Africa.     Vid.  Tripoli. 

CEbalta,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  from  king  (Ebalus,  and  thence  Gilba- 
lidcs  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  (Ebalius  sanguis  is  used 
to  denominate  his  blood.  Paus.  3,  c.  1. — 
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Apollod.  3,  c.  10. The  same  name  is  given 

to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  by  (Eba- 
lus.     Virg.  G.  4,  V.  125.— .Si^.  12,  v.  451. 

CEchalia,  1.  acountry  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a  small  town  of  tne  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Eurytus  wels  king  over  it,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  often  called  Eurytopolis. 11.  A 

small  town  of  Euboea,  where,  according  to  some, 
Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Peloponnesus. 
Strab.S,  9,  and  iQ.—  Virg.  .^n.  8,  v.  291.— 
Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  Met.  9,  v.  136. — Sophoc.  in 
Thrac.  74,  and  Schol. 

CEne,  a  small  town  of  Argolis.  The  people 
are  called  Q^neada. 

CENIAD.E,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  "  on  the 
Achelous,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes,  caused  by  the  overtlo wings  of  the 
river,  which  rendereditaplace  of  great  strength, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  from  undertaking 
its  siege ;  when,  unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar- 
nania, It  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  Athens,  At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  it  was  however  compelled  by 
the  Acarnanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  that  power.  The  same  writer  gives 
us  to  miderstand  that  (JEniadte  was  first  found- 
ed by  Alcmaeon,  according  to  an  oracle  which 
he  consulted  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  that  the  province  was  named  after  his  son 
Acarnan.  The  ^tolians,  having  in  process  of 
time  conquered  that  part  of  Acarnania  which 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  became 
also  possessed  of  GEniadce,  when  they  expelled 
the  inhabitants  under  circumstances  apparently 
of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which  it  is 
said  they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  advice  of  Cas- 
sander  the  CEniadae  settled  in  Sauria,  (probably 
Thyria,)  another  Acarnanian  town.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  iEtolians  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate GEniadee  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by 
Polybius.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place 
so  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, fortified  the  citadel,  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.  In  the 
second  Punic  war  this  town  was  again  taken 
by  the  Romans,  under  Val.  Lsevinus,  and  given 
up  to  the  ^tolians,  their  allies.  But,  on  a  rup- 
ture taking  place  with  that  people,  it  was  final- 
ly restored  to  the  Acarnanians.  We  must 
search  for  the  remains  of  CEniadae  to  the  east  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  The  ruins 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  situated  above 
Missilonghi  and  the  lake  of  Afiatolico^  on  the 
spot  named  Kuria  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  appertaining  to 
CEniadae.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  Achelous,  unless 
indeed  the  river  once  fell  into  the  lake  of  Anato- 
lico,  which  is  possible ;  and  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  is  alluded  toby  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  strong- 
ly argues  for  the  identity  of  the  two  ])laces.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  remains 
visible  at  Kuria  Irene  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  important  a  city  as  CEniadae.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  describes  them  very  minutely, 
says,  that  the  walls  seem  not  to  be  above  two 
miles  in  circuit :  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  on 
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the  south,  side  of  the  city  show  it  to  have  been 
the  smallest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece ;  he 
is  therefore  of  opinion  that  Kuria  Irene  cannot 
be  CEniadae,  wtiich  he  places  at  Trigardon. 
This  question,  however,  cannot  be  decided  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  Paracneloitis  has  been  well 
examined.  Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  there  are 
several  appearances  of  rained  cities  m  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kuria  Irene  ;  one  in  particular  at  Garda- 
ko^  which  might  be  CEniadas."     Crain. 

CEnoe,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  CEneus 
fled  when  driven  from  Calydon.     Pans.  2,  c. 

25. II.  A  town  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Strah. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Paus.  1,  &c. 

CEnon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

CEnona,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
^gina.     It  is  also  called  (E'lwpia.  Herodot.  8. 

c.  46. II.  A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 

ofthe  nymph  CEnone.     Strab.  VS. 

CEnopia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  ^gina.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  473. 

CEnotri,  the  inhabitants  of  CEnotria.  "  It 
appears,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  records,  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  so  much  frequented 
by  the  Greeks  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Magna  Gi-aecia,  was  occupied  by  the  CEnotri, 
a  people  concerning  whose  origin  it  would  be 
scarce  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  writers  attached  greater 
importance  to  the  subject  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  deserve.  We  allude  to 
the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  who  regarded  this  primitive  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony, 
and  further  identified  them  with  the  Aborigines 
of  the  Latin  writers.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author  who  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  evidently 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  CEnotri,  Itali,  Cho- 
nes,  andMorgetes,  as  indigenous  tribes,  who  had 
peopled  the  southern  part  of  that  country  long 
before  the  Greeks  formed  any  settlements  there  ; 
a  statement  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  ofthe  CEnotri.  The 
best  informed  waiters  among  the  moderns  cer- 
tainly look  upon  the  population  of  Italy  as  hav- 
ing been  disseminated  from  north  to  south ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  to  history,  that  a  contrary  notion 
will  scarcely  gain  credit  at  the  present  day.  On 
this  great  principle,  we  should  not  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  CEnotri  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Italian  stock,  but  rather  as  the  last 
scion  propagated  in  a  southerly  direction.  They 
were  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
whom  tradition  represented  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  GEno- 
trus.  It  may  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
mark, that  it  was  from  Italus,  a  prince  of  the 
CEnotri,  that  the  name  of  Italia  was  stated  to 
have  been  derived  ;  to  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  first  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
gislation, and  other  institutions  tending  to  civi- 
lize his  rude  and  barbarous  subjects."     Cram. 

CEnotria,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Liicania.  It  received  this  name 
from  CEnotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  CEno- 
trians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
bria,  and  as  far  as  Latium  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  according  to  some  writers.   TThe 


name  of  CEnotna  is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  CEnotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  JJionys.  Hal. 
1,  c.  11. — Pans.  I,  c.  3. —  Virg.  yEn.  1,  v.  536, 
1.  7,  V.  So.—Ital.  8,  V.  220.  "  The  name  ol 
CEnotria,  deri/ed  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
CEnouri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in  use 
amoijg  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted."     Cram. 

(JEnotrides,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were  ban- 
ished by  the  emperors.  They  were  called  Lscia 
and  Pontia. 

CEnus^,  small  islands  near  Chios.     Plin.  5, 

c.  31. —  lyiucyd.  8. Others  on  the  coast  ofthe 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela,  2,  c.  17. 
—PHn.  4,  c.  12. 

CEoNUs,  a  small  river  of  Laconia.  Liv.  34, 
c.  28. 

CEroe,  an  island  of  BcEotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.     Herodot.  9,  c.  50. 

CEta,  I.  now  Banhia,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself  Its  height  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  CEta,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
gulf  of  Malia,  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
Pindus,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambra- 
cia.  The  straits  or  passes  of  mount  CEta  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  from  the  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
25  feet  in  breadth.  Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Catnll.  66,  v. 
bi.—ApoUod.  2.  c.  l.—Paus.  10,  c.  20,  &c.— 
Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  Met.  2,  v.  216,  1.  9,  v.  204, 
&c. —  Virg.  Ed.  8. — Plin.  25,  c.  5. — Seneca  in 
Met. — Lucan.  3,  &c.  "  Mount  CEta  extends 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  and  still  further,  into  ^tolia,  while 
to  the  south  it  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Locris  and  those  of  BcEotia.  Its  modern 
name  is  Katavothra.  Sophocles  represents  Jove 
as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags  of  CEta.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  w^as  named 
Callidromus :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  Romans  under  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio.  and  the  army  of  Antiochus  :  and 
owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely 
routed.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.  Its  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mountain,  is  Anopaea.  It 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  far  as  Alponus,  the  first 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  CEta 
W' ere  two  castles,  named  Tichius  and  Rhodun- 
lia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
jEtolians  against  the  Romans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  chain  of  CEta,  thence  named  CEtaei, 
constituted  a  tribe  sufficiently  numerous  and 
warlike  toprove  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian colony  of  Heraclea.  On  account 
of  these  depredations,  their  country  wa.s  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  under  contribution  by 

Agis  king  of  Sparta."     Cram. II.  A  small 

town  at  the  foot  of  mount  CEta,  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

CEt.ei,  the  mountaineers  of  CEta.  Vid.  CEta. 

CEtylus,  or  CEtylum,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
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which  received  its  name  from  CEtylus,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.    Pans.  3,  c.  25. 

Oglosa,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  famous  for  wine,  and  now  called 
Monte  Christo.     Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Ogygia,  a  name  of  one  o^  the  gates  of  Thebes 

in  Boeotia.     LMca^.  1,  v.  675. An  ancient 

name  of  Boeotia,  from  Ogyges,  who  reigned 
there. — The  island  of  Calypso,  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Lacinium  in  Magna  Graecia, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  The  situation, 
and  even  the  existence  of  Calypso's  island,  is 
disputed  by  some  writers.  PLin.  3,  c.  10. — 
Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  52  and  85,  1.  5,  v.  254. 

Olbia,  I.  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  about 
15  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Borysthenes  and  Mileto- 
polis,  because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony,  and 
is  now  supposed  to  be  Oczakow.     Stroh.  7. — 

Plin.  4,  c.  12. II.  A    town    of  Bithynia. 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. III.  A  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis.     Mela,  2,   c.  5. IV.  The  capital 

of  Sardinia.     Claudian. 

Olchinium,  or  Olcinium,  now  Dulcigno,  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  Liv.  45, 
C.26. 

Oliaros,  or  Oliros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  separated  from 
Paros  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles.  Virg.  jEn.  3, 
V.  126.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469.— PZm.  4,  c.  12. 
The  situation  of  this  island  in  regard  to  Paros, 
caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  An- 
tiparos,  which  still  remains  to  it  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  of  Antiparo.  It  is  not  included  by 
Strabo  among  the  Cyclades. 

Olenus,  or  Olenum,  I.  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  Patrse  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amallhsea,  which  was  m.ade  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Olenia,  from  its  residence 
there.  Pans.  7,  c.  22.— Ovid.  Met.  Z.—Strab. 
8. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8. II.  Another  in  ^Etolia. 

Olisipo,  now  Lisbon,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  surnamed  Felicitas  Julia, 
{Plin.  4,  c.  22.)  called  by  some  Ulyssippo,  and 
said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. — 
Solinus,  23.  The  fable  of  the  founding  of 
Olisipo  was  not  by  any  means  ancient,  as  the 
town  itself  was  probably  not  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Lusitania. 

Olitingi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.    Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

Ollius,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  the  Oglio.  Plin. 
2,  c.  103. 

Olmius,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Helicon,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses.  Vid.  Helicon.  Stat.  Theb. 
7,  V.  284. 

Olp^,  "  a  fortress  situated,  as  appears  from 
Thucydides,  on  a  height  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  adds, 
that  the  Acarnanians  held  here  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. A  decisive  victory  was  gained  here  by  the 
Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes,  over  the  Ambraciots 
and  Peloponnesia.ns.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
event,  OlpoR  would  have  remained  unknown,  as 
no  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  quotes  from 
Thucydides.  Modern  maps  point  out  some  ruins 
on  the  site  probably  occupied  by  Olpae."  Cram.^' 
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Olympia,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  left  or 
southern  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  opposite  Pisa. 
The  Eleans  and  Pisatae  long  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  this  town,  and  of  the  temple,  fiom 
which,  together  with  the  games  there  celebrated, 
it  derived  iLs  sacred  character.  "  The  final 
struggle  took  place  in  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as  Pausanias  affirms, 
supported  by  the  Triphylians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring towns,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis, 
made  war  upon  that  state.  The  Eleans,  how- 
ever, aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  des- 
truction of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederate 
towns.  According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stadia  from 
Olympia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  its  site 
near  that  of  Miracca,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
celebrated  spot  called  now  Antilala ;  but  Pau- 
sanias evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  Olympic 
games,  as  poets  sung,  were  first  instituted  and 
solemnized  by  Hercules,  Avho  also  planted  the 
sacred  grove  called  Altis,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  The  site  was  already  celebrated  as 
the  seat  of  an  oracle  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Eleans  had  conquered  the  Pisatse,  and  destroy- 
ed their  city,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the 
god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  This 
edifice  was  of  Doric  architecture,  with  a  peri- 
style. It  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  pediment,  ninety-five  in  width, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  Its  roof, 
at  each  extremity  of  which  was  placed  a  gilt 
urn,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments, stood  a  figure  of  Victory  with  a  golden 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's 
head.  Twenty-one  gilt  bucklers,  the  offering 
of  the  Roman  general  Mummius  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Achsean  war,  were  also  affixed  to 
the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the  front 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and 
CEnomaus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippodamia  ; 
also  Jupiter  and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cla- 
deus :  these  were  all  by  Pseonius,  an  artist  of 
Mende  in  Chalcide  Thrace.  In  the  posterior 
pediment  Alcamenes  had  sculptured  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.  On  en- 
tering the  gates,  which  were  of  brass,  the  spec- 
tator passed  the  statue  of  Iphitus  crowned  by 
Ecechiria  on  the  right;  and  advancing  through 
a  double  row  of  columns  supporting  porticoes, 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  ch^f  d^ceuvre 
of  Phidias.  The  god  was  represented  as  seat- 
ed on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  further 
embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.  The  Olympian  deity  was  pourtrayed 
by  the  great  Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  atti- 
tude and  action  conceived  by  Homer.  The 
figure  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed the  ceiline.  which  suggested  the  idea  that  in 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof.  The  head 
was  crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand  it 
grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  in  the  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the  san- 
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dais  and  vesture  were  of  gold  ;  the  latter  was 
also  enriched  with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flow- 
ers by  Panaenus,  the  brother,  or  as  some  say,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias.  An  enclosure  surrounded 
the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  prevented 
from  approaching  too  near ;  this  was  also  de- 
corated with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  minutely  described,  together  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
supporters,  by  Pausanias.  Within  the  Altis, 
or  sacred  grove,  was  the  temenus  of  Pelops, 
whom  the  Eleans  venerated  among  heroes,  as 
much  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This  con- 
secrated precinct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  was  adorned 
with  plantations  and  statues.  The  hero  him- 
self, as  we  learn  from  Pindar,  reposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  numerous  buildings,  statues,  and 
monuments,  so  elaborately  detailed  by  Pausa- 
nias. Chandler  could  only  trace  '  the  walls  of 
the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple,  standing  many 
feet  high,  and  well  built,  the  stones  all  injured, 
and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive 
capital  remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edi- 
fice had  been  of  the  Doric  order.'  Mr.  Revett 
adds,  'that  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in 
no  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.'  The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 
Sir  W.  Gell  reports, '  are  to  be  seen  toward  the 
Alpheus,  and  fifty-five  geographic  paces  distant 
Irom  the  hill  of  Saturn.  There  are  several 
bushes  which  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of 
Lalla  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in 
the  descent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hip- 
podrome, or  buildings  serving  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  These  accompany 
the  road  to  Miracca  on  the  right  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  whole  valley  is  very  beautiful.'  " 
Cram. 

Olympus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
ruins  of  Trapezus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathos, 
Pausanias  remarks,  "there  is  a  fountain  here 
which  is  denominated  Ol5anpias,  the  water  of 
which  flows  only  every  other  year :  and  fire 
ascends  near  the  fountain.  The  Arcadians  re- 
port, that  the  battle  between  the  giants  and  the 
gods  was  fought  here,  and  not  at  Pellene  in 
Thrace  :  in  consequence  of  which  they  sacri- 
fice here  to  lightning,  storms,  and  thunder." 
Pavs. 

Olympus,  now  Lacha^  a  mountain  of  Greece, 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea- 
vens with  its  top ;  and,  from  that  circumstance, 
they  have  placed  the  residence  of  the  gods  there, 
and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods, 
caves,  and  grottoes.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  poets,  there  was 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  nor  elouds,  but  an  eter- 
nal spring.  Homer.  II.  1,  &c. —  Virs;.  Mn.  2, 
6,  &.c.—  Ovid.  Met.—Diican.  b.—Mela,  2,  c.  3. 
—Strab.  8.  "  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  from 
Lilochori  at  its  foot,  observes,  '  We  had  not  be- 


fore been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the 
town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the  thick 
fogs  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
days,  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  leav- 
ing it,  and  accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw 
through  an  opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of 
vast  precipices,  seeming  almost  to  overhang  the 
place,  and  so  aerial  in  their  aspect,  that  for  a 
few  minutes  we  doubled  M-hether  it  might  not 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  however, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sun-beams  resting  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a 
dark  blue  sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and 
mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  transient  view  we  had  of  the  mountain 
from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  toward  the 
sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest 
trees.  The  oak,  chesnut,  beech,  plane-tree, 
&c.  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  towards  the 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine 
spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities,  giving 
that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.' "     Cram. 

Olynthus,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia. It  stood  "at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  from  that  of 
Sithonia,  and  was  founded  probably  by  the 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubosa.  Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
Bottisei,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ther- 
msean  gulf  by  the  Macedonians;  but  on  the  re- 
volt of  Potidfea,  and  other  towns  on  this  coast, 
from  the  Persians,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Artabazus,  a  commander  of  Xerxes,  who  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Torone  and  the  Chal- 
cidians. Perdiccas,  some  years  after,  persuaded 
the  Bottiaei  and  Chalcidians  to  abandon  their 
other  towns,  and  make  Olynthus  their  principal 
city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  ho.stilities 
with  the  Athenians.  In  this  war  the  Ohiithi- 
ans  obtained  some  decisive  advantages  over  thai 
republic;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  ena- 
bled them  effectually  to  preserve  their  freedom 
and  independence,  which  was  distinctly  recog- 
nised by  treaty.  From  this  time  the  republic 
of  Olynthus  gradually  acquired  so  much  power 
and  importance  among  the  northern  states  of 
Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy  and  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern 
republics,  Athens  and  Lacedremon.  The  Ohai- 
thians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  federal  sys- 
tem, afterwards  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Achseans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the 
smaller  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and 
by  degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  several  im- 
portant places  from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas 
king  of  Macedon,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  from  these  encroachments. 
At  length,  however,  a  deputation  from  the  Chal- 
cidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus,  whose 
independence  was  at  that  time  immediately 
threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  po- 
litical importance,  to  this  risiny  power,  it  was 
determined  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesian  states  to  despatch  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthians 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their 
powerful  and  persevering  antagonists,  and  were 
at  length  forced  to  sue  for  peace ;  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  they  should  acknow- 
ledge their  depen dance  on  Sparta,  and  take  part 
in  all  its  wars.  We  afterwards  find  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with 
the  view  of  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace. 
Of  the  circumstances  which  induced  this  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  interest  of  Macedon  in  fa- 
vour of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ;  but 
the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces 
to  the  support  of  Olynthus,  under  the  command 
of  Chares.  On  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  re- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Olynthus  was  sixty  sta- 
dia from  Potidaea,  and  within  sight  of  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  a  river  that  flowed  near  it,  but 
of  which  he  does  not  give  us  the  name.  The 
ruins  of  Olynthus  are  now  called  Agios  Ma- 
mas."    Cram. 

Olyras,  a  river  near  Thermopylae,  which,  as 
the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  extinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  con- 
sumed.    Strab.  9. 

Omole.     Vid.  Homole. 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton. 

Onchestus,  a  tovm  of  Boeotia.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias  this  place  was  in  ruins.  It  is  thus 
described  by  that  author.  "  The  ruins  of  the 
city  Onchestus  are  about  fifteen  stadia  distant 
from  this  mountain  ;  and  they  say  that  Onches- 
tus the  son  of  Neptune  once  dwelt  in  this  city. 
At  present,  indeed,  a  temple  and  statue  of  On- 
chestian  Neptune  remain :  and  there  is  likewise 
a  grove  here  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
turning  from  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
left  hand,  and  proceeding  to  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  stadia,  you  will  arrive  at  the  city 
Thespiae."    Pans.  9,  c.  26. 

ONEmM.  "  Oneium  was  a  fortress  situat- 
ed in  the  chain  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  and 
commanding  the  pass  which  led  through  them. 
This  place  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
above  Mertese,  and  near  the  village  of  Hexami- 
li  Afa.noP  Cram. 

Ontjgnathos,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  now 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
Isola  de  Servi,  in  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  towards 
the  island  of  Cythera.  "  This  promontory, 
which  is  distant  "from  Asopus  about  two  hun- 
dred stadia,  extends  itself  into  the  sea,  and  is 
called  th^  jam-bone  of  an  ass.  It  contains  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  without  a  statue 
and  a  roof,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Agamemnon.  There  is  also  a  monument  here  of 
Cinadus,  who  was  the  pilot  of  Menelaus."  Pans. 

Ophiades,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  great  number  of  serpents 
found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  was  considered  valuable  for  the  topaz  it 
produced.     Diod.  3. 

Ophis,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  which  falls 
into  the  Alpheus. 
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Ophiesa,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. 

A  small  island  near  Crete. A  town  of  Sar 

matia. An  island  near  the  Baleares  so  call- 
ed from  the  number  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
duced {o^pis  serpens.)  It  is  now  called  For- 
mentera. 

Opici,  a  people  of  the  south  of  Italy.  "  The 
Opici,  or  Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
central  region  of  Italy,  extended  themselves 
largely  both  west  and  east.  In  the  first  direc- 
tion they  formed  the  several  communities  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Vol- 
sci,  Campani,  and  Sidicini.  In  the  central  dis- 
tricts they  constituted  the  Sabine  nation,  from 
whom  were  descended  the  Picentes,  as  well  as 
the  -^qui,  Marsi,  Hernici,  Peligni,  Vestini, 
and  Marrucini.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Liburni,  an  Illyrian  nation 
who  had  very  early  formed  settlements  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Apuli 
and  Daunii,  Peucetii  and  Pcediculi,  Calabn, 
lapyges,  and  Messapii."  Cram. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 
Antiochia.     Xenoph.  Anab.  2. 

Opitergini,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
Adriatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  Opiterguvi, 
now  Oderzo.  Lnican.  4,  v.  416. 

Opus,  (opuntis,)  "  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  Strabo  says 
that  Opus  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
that  the  distance  between  it  and  Cynus,  its  em- 
porium, was  sixty  stadia,  Livy  places  Opus  one 
mile  only  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers ;  but  its  ruins 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Alachi,  and  east  of  Talanta.  The 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opuntius  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administra- 
tion to  one  magistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides  the 
Athenian  general."     Cram. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known ,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a  river  which 
is  found  in  Scythia.  Val.  Flacc.  4,  v.  719. — 
Thucyd.  4. 

Orbelus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Macedo- 
nia, which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  se- 
parating Paeonia  from  Dardania  and  Moesia.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  appellation  was 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  ridge  more  usually 
called  Haemus  and  Rhodope.  Diodorus  states 
that  Cassander  established,  in  the  district  around 
mount  Orbelus,  now  Egrison  Dagh,  a  bodv  of 
Illyrian  Autariatae,  who  had  wandered  from 
their  country  and  infested  Paeonia."     Cram. 

Orcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    Tacit,  in  Agric. — Juv.  2,  v.  161. 

Orchomenus,  or  Orchomenum,  I.  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  Minyeia,  and  from  that  circum- 
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stance  the  inhabitants  were  often  called  Miny- 
ans  of  Orchomenus.  There  was  at  Orchome- 
nus  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by  Eteocles,  son 
of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were 
from  thence  called  the  Orchomenian  goddesses. 
The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in  conjunction 
with  the  lonians,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
Plin.  4,  c.  8. — Herodot.  1,  c.  146. — Pans.  9,  c. 

37. — StraJ).  9. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  at 

the  north  of  Mantinea.     Homer.  II.  2. III. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Strab. 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Orkstje,  a  people  of  Epirus.      Vid.  Orestis. 

Oresteas.     Vid.  Hadrianopolis. 

Oresteum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus,  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Oresthe- 
sium,  and  afterwards  Oresteum,  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  resided  there  for 
some  time  after  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra, 
Paus.  8,  c.  8. — Euripid. 

Orestis,  or  Orestida,  a  part  of  Macedonia. 
"  The  Orestee  were  situated  apparently  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Lyncestse,  and,  like  them,  ori- 
ginally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
though  afterwards  annexed  to  their  dominions. 
From  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them  fre- 
quently connected  with  that  portion  of  northern 
Greece ;  indeed,  Steph.  Byz.  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  later  period  the  Orestse.  be- 
came subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but, 
having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Ro- 
man force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Plilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans. The  country  of  the  Orestse  was  appa- 
rently of  small  extent,  and  contained  but  few 
towns.  Among  these  Orestia  is  named  by  Ste- 
phanus,  who  states  it  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  Its  founda- 
tion was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes.  This 
is  probably  the  same  city  called  by  Strabo  Ar- 
gos  Oresticum,  built,  as  he  affirms,  by  Orestes. 
The  country  of  the  Orestse  corresponds  in  many 
points  with  the  territory  of  Castoria,  a  town  of 
some  extent,  situated  near  the  lake  of  Celetrum, 
to  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  Celetrum  is 
perhaps  the  KeXavi^iov  of  Hierocles."     Cram. 

Oretani,  a  people  of  Spain  ;  their  country 
was  in  Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Baetica, 
north  of  the  Marianus  mons.  This  region  an- 
swers in  a  great  measure  to  those  parts  of  Es- 
tramadura  and  Castile  which  lie  upon  the  Giui- 
diaria,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
mountains  of  Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  Ore- 
turn  being  now  denominated  Oreto.  Liv.  21, 
c.  11,  1.  35,  c.  7. 

Or  EDS.     Vid.  Histicea. 

Orga,  or  Orgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  Masander.     Strab. — Plin. 

Oricum,  or  Oricus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis, 
according  to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dardania, 
because  Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  over  the  country 
afler  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
bour, and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
defended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  tur- 
pentine grew  there  in  abundance.  Virg.  Mn. 
10,  V.  136.— Lw.  24,  c.  m.—Plin.  2,  c.  89.— 
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CcBs.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  Scc—Lucan.  3,  v.  187. 

Oriens,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

ORiT.ffi;,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  &c.     Strah.  15. 

Oriundus,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44.  c.  31. 

Ornea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Argives.     Diod. 

OrnIthon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orobii,  a  people  oi  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  Insubres.  "  We  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  a  people  with  a  Greek  name  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
Greek  colony  having  been  settled  in  this  district 
by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and 
subsequently  by  J.  Caesar.  The  chief  seat  of 
this  colony  was  Comum,  as  we  learn  from  Stra- 
bo. It  had  been  hitherto  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  name  of  Novum 
Comum."     Cram. 

Oromedon,  a  lofly  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.     Theocrit.  7. 

Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
boundaries  of  Coelosy  ria,  and  running  along  the 
base  of  mount  Libanus  upon  the  eastern  side. 
At  Antioch,  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  give  it 
a  passage  to  the  sea,  into  which,  turning  almost 
directly  south  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  it 
discharges  itself  Its  banks  W'cre  formerly  lined 
with  flourishing  towns,  among  which  were 
Emessa,  Epiph  ania,  Apamea,  Antioch,  and  the 
far-famed  and  beautiful  Daphne.  "  The  Oron- 
tes is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  Syrian  rivers ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which 
dam  up  its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry 
in  summer.  The  water  thus  retained  requires 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  received  the 
modern  name  of  Aasi,  or  the  Obstinate."  Malte- 
Brun.  D'Anville  supposes  that  its  modern 
name  alludes  to  its  course,  which,  flowing  north, 
is  unlike  that  of  almost  all  the  eastern  rivers  of 
those  parts,  which,  like  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
&c.  incline  to  the  south.  In  Greek  authors  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Tj-phon,  as  in 
Pausanias  and  Strabo  ;  and  this  name,  connect- 
ed wath  the  mythology  of  the  east,  is  said  to  have 
given  place  to  that  of  Orontes  the  architect,  by 
whom  the  first  bridge  was  erected  over  its  tu- 
multuous and  rapid  stream.  Pomp.  Mel.  Ed. 
Gron.  According  to  Strabo,  who  mentions 
some  fabulous  accounts  concerning  it,  the  Oron- 
tes disappeared  under  ground  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.  The  word  Oronteus  is  often  used 
as  Syrius.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 
!im.— Strab.  \G.—Pavs.  8>.  20. 

Oropus,  I.  a  town  of  Boeotia.  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  Amphiaraus 
had  a  temple  there.  Poms.  1,  c.  34. — Strab.  9. 
II.  A  small  town  of  Euboea. III.  An- 
other in  Macedonia. 

Orospeda  mons,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
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Hispania,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  coast 
from  Calpe  to  the  Portus  Magnus,  at  which  the 
shore  diverges  towards  the  north.  Here,  turn- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  envi- 
ron the  springs  of  the  Baetis.  In  antiquity,  this 
ridge  of  hills  divided  the  Bastuli  Paeni  from  the 
Turduii  and  Turdetani,  formmg,  in  modern 
geography,  the  line  of  separation  between  Gra- 
Tiada  and  Andalusia. 

Ortygia,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  the 
bay  of  Syracuse,  which  tbrmed  once  one  of  the 
four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  Arethusa 
arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  part  remaining 
of  the  once  famed  Syracuse,  aboat  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  souls. 
It  has  suffered,  like  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  eruptions  of  ^Etna.    Virg.  JEn.  3, 

V.  694.— ^om.   Od.   15,  v.  403. An  ancient 

name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  suppose 
that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona,  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  quail  {jjpTv'{)  by 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  OHygia,  as  being  born  there ;  as 
also  Apollo,  Ovid.  Met.  1.  v.  651.  Fast.  5,  v. 
m2.—  Virg.  Mil.  3,  v.  124. 

OscA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Huesca  in  Ar- 
ragon.    Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  iEneas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Opici,  the  word  Osci  being  a  dimi- 
nutive or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
gxiage,  the  plays,  are  ludicrous  expressions  of 
this  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
and  from  their  indecent  tendency  some  suppose 
the  word  obscoenum  {quasi  ascenum)  is  deriv- 
ed. Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  14. — Cic.  Fam.  7,  ep.  1. 
—Liv.  10,  c.  20.— Strab.  5.— PZm.  3,  c.  5.— 
Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  730.  "  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom 
history  makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oscans. 
Of  this  most  ancient  Italian  tribe  we  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  in  the  account  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
articles  referring  to  that  country.  It  will  be  seen 
from  thence  how  widely  diffused  w^as  the  Os- 
can  name,  so  much  so,  that  the  term  Opici  was 
at  one  time  synonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  dissemination  of  ihis  vast  Italian 
family  was  commensurate  with  that  of  its  lan- 
guage, of  which  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
mains, and  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  dia- 
lect still  in  use  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  lite- 
rature :  even  when  the  Oscan  name  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  language  was 
retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania,  though 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
■which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that 
much  prized  country."     Cram. 

OsisMii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country.  They  occupied  the 
region  north  of  the  Corisopoti,the  northern  por- 
tion of  Brelagne  in  the  modern  department  of 
Finisterre. 

OsRHOKNE,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Osrhoes.  It  was  included  principally  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Chaboras. 

OssA,  I.  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
joined  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Hercules,  as  some 


report,  separated  them,  and  made  between  Iheni 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempe.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  two  mountains  was  more  probably 
effected  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened,  as 
fabulous  accounts  represent,  about  1885  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those 
mountains  which  the  giants,  in  their  wars  against 
the  gods^  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale 
the  heavens  with  more  facility.  Mela,  2,  c.  3 
—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  155, 1.  2.  v.  225,  1.  7,  v.  2^14, 
Fast.  1,  V.  307,  I.  3,  v.  AA\.— Strab.  9.—Lu- 

can.  1  and  6.— Virg.   G.  1,   v.  28L II.  A 

town  of  Macedonia. 

OsTiA,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  Ancus  Martins,  king  of  Rome, about 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome,  li  had  a  celebrat- 
ed harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There  was  a  small 
tower  in  the  port^like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria^ 
built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  which  had 
been  sunk  there^  and  which  contained  the  obe- 
lisks of  Egj^pt  with  which  the  Roman  emperors 
intended  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the 
age  of  Strabo  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  adde'd 
much  to  the  size  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
Ostia,  and  her  harbour  called  Portvs,  became 
gradually  separated,  and  are  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance  I'rom  the  sea.  Flor.  1,  c.  4, 1. 3,  c,  2L 
—Liv.  1,  c.  33.— Mela,  2,  c.  ^.—Sueton.—Plin, 

Othrys,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Stroh.  9. — Herodot.  7,  c.  129. — 
Virg.  Jiin.  7,  v.  675.  This  mountain,  "  which,, 
branching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  high- 
est points  in  the  Pindian  chain,  closed  the  great 
basin  of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  the  waters  which  flow- 
ed northwards  into  the  Peneus  from  those  re- 
ceived by  the  Sperchius.  This  mountain  is 
often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At 
present  it  is  known  by  the  different  names  of 
Hellovo,  Varibovo  and  GonraP     Cram. 

OxE.aE,  the  most  western  of  the  Echinades. 
By  some  this  little  group  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  denominated  Thoa?  by  Homer  7 
and  Dulichium  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  the 
principal  one  in  size  and  importance.  They 
are  now  called  Cnrzolari,  the  chief  or  largest 
among  them  retaining  still  the  name  of  Oxia. 

Oxus,  a  river  of  Asia  towards  the  most 
northern  parts  which  the  ancients  pretended  to 
know,  and  which  indeed  they  knew  but  inaccu- 
rately. In  antiquity  it  rose  in  the  mountains 
called  Imaus,  and,  flowing  almost  west  to  the 
confines  of  Parthia,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  Sogdiana  on  the  north.  So  far  the  notions 
of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  generally 
accurate  and  uniform.  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
however,  places  it  in  Sogidiana,  and  Polybius 
seems  to  infer  that  its  current  was  farther  south 
than  the  borders  of  that  country,  and  belonged  to 
Bactriana.  Arrived  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
Margiana,  the  Oxus  turns,  with  an  inclination 
to  the  north,  through  the  country  of  the  Choras- 
mii,  the  modern  Kharasm.  Here  the  notions  of 
the  most  authentic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  become  confused  in  relation  to  the 
course  and  mouth  of  this  river.     The  greater 
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iMimber  describing  its  line  as  east  and  west,  de- 
clare that  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  Mela, 
and  even  Dionysius  Periegetes,  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  northern  bend,  though  they  do 
not  express  a  different  opinion  from  the  others 
in  regard  to  the  sea  which  receives  the  tribute  of 
its  waters.     Many  moderns  have  been  disposed, 
from  these  varying  accounts,  to  suppose  that  the 
Oxus,  which,   with   the  name  ol  Gihon,  now 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  must  have  altered  its 
course  among  the  changes  of  ages  5  but  the  cal- 
culations of  Malie-Brun  evince  the  identity  of 
the  course  of  this  river  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  times  to  which  those  authorities  relate.  He- 
rodotus, according  to  D'Anville,  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  river  under  the  name  of  Araxes. 
In  the  geography  of  modern  Asia  the  Gihmi  be- 
longs, for  the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Bok- 
hara, and  for  the  latter  to  Kharasm^  both  in  Tar- 
tary.    In  treating  Kharasm,  Malte-Brun  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  river :   '*  The  large 
river  GiJion^  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
six  or  seven  stadia  broad.     It  is  too  deep  to  be  j 
forded.     A  similar  description  of  it  is  given  by  | 
the  Arabian  geographers ;  the  latter  speak  of  j 
inundations  occasioned  by  it.    When  it  arrives  i 
at  the  base  of  the  Weisluka  mountains,  in  Kho-  \ 
waresm,  the    Gihon  is   separated   into  several 
canals  of  irrigation,  preserving  two  principal  j 
branches.     The  small  arm  of  the  Gihon  is  the  j 
only  one  which  contains  water.     The  other,  j 
when  the  water  is  high,  spreads  over  a  marshy 
flat,  through  which  it  passes-  and,  like  all  ri- 
vers which  have  indiiierent  banks,  it  is  some- 
times left  dry  at  several  parts  of  its  course." 

OxYDRACiE,  a  nation  of  India.  They  occu- 
pied the  country  now  Outcke,  a  part  of  3Iool- 
tan^  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  and 
furnished  large  contributions,  both  in  men  and 
chariots,  to  Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition. 
Curt.  9,  c.  4. 

OxYRYNCHUs,  a  towu  of  Egypt,  now  JBehnese, 
some  distance  west  of  the  Nile  on  the  canal  of 
Joseph.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar worship  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  a  certain  species  of  fish  with  a 
pointed  nose.     D'Anville. 

OzoLiE.     Vid.  Locri. 

P. 

Pachinus,  or  Pachynus,  bow  Passaro^  a  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. — Mela, 
2,  c.  7.  -Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  699.— P««s.  5,  c.  25. 

Pactolus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
in  mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus, 
after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was 
in  this  river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when 
he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched;  and 
from  that  circumstance  it  ever  after  rolled  golden 
sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas. 
It  is  called  Tmolus  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes, 
that  it  had  no  golden  sands  in  his  age.  Virs. 
jEn.  10,  V.  U2.—Slrab.  IS.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v. 
S&.—Herodot.  5,  c.  llO.—Plin.  33,  c.  8. 

Padinum,  now  Bondeno,  a  town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
nels.   Plin.  3,  c.  15. 


Padus,  (now  called  the  Po,)  a  river  in  Italjr- 

Vid.  Eridanus. 
Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Pit. 

Vid.  Eridanus. 

PiEMANj,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west  of 
Lnxembiirg.     Ccts.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Pa:6nes.  "  The  Pigeon lans  were  a  numerous 
and  ancient  nation,  that  once  occupied  the  great- 
est part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  con.^iderable 
portion  of  what  is  more  properly  called  'I'hrace, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  -Sigean  as  far 
as  the  Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodo- 
tus"s  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people  with  the 
Perinthians,  aGreek  colony  settledon  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  By- 
zantium. Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Poeonians,  represents  them  as 
following  their  leader  Asteropaeus  to  the  siege 
of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and  places  them  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We 
know  also  from  Livy  that  Emathia  once  bore 
the  name  of  Paeonia,  though  at  what  period  we 
cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another  passage  in 
the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the  Dar- 
dani  of  Illyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Paeonia.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states, 
that  the  Paeonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  the 
Dardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions 
are  too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination- 
Herodotus,  who  dw^ells  principally  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Paeonians  around  the  Strymon,  informs 
us,  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small 
tribes,  most  of  which  were  transplanted  into 
Asia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  who 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country' by  order 
of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  M'ill  be 
found  in  his  fourth  book,  c.  12.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  that  historian,  that  these  Paeonians 
afterwards  effected  their  escape  from  the  Per- 
sian dominions,  and  returned  to  their  country. 
Those  who  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pur- 
sued by  Xerxes  were  compelled  to  follow  that 
monarch  in  his  expedition.  Herodotus  seems  to 
place  the  main  body  of  the  Pfeonian  nation  near 
the  Strymon,  but  Thucydides  with  Homer  ex- 
tends their  territory  to  the  river  Axius.  But  if 
we  follow  Straboand  Li\y,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as 
far  as  the  ^reat  chain  of  mount  Scardus  and  the 
borders  of  Illyria.  In  general  terms  then  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  river  Erigonus, 
which  has  been  stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Strymon  was  once  named 
Paeonia.  This  large  tract  of  countrj'-  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  fonned 
the  second  and  third  regions  of  Macedonia- 
The  Pcponians,  though  constituting  but  one  na- 
tion, were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  pro- 
bably governed  by  a  separate  chief"     Cram. 

P. 1:6  NX  A.      Vid.  Pa  ones. 

PjEsos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
Apa;sos,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacus. 
When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  migrat- 
ed to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They 
were  of  Milesian  origin.  Strab.  13. — Hmner. 
11% 
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P^STUM,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  also  Nep- 
twtiia  and  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
soil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a 
year.  "  Pastum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and 
about  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Acropolis  sits  embosomed ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  bay  of  Salerno  and  its 
rugged  border ;  while  to  the  east  the  country- 
swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  names  Callimari  and  Cantena ; 
and  behind  them  towers  Mont  Alburnus  itself 
with  its  pointed  summits.  A  stream  called  the 
Solo fone  {which,  may  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  spread- 
ing its  waters  over  its  lower  borders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  Posstuni  a  dangerous  residence  in 
summer.  Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin 
only  but  the  general  history  of  the  city,  though 
it  has  left  such  magnificent  monuments  of  its 
existence.  The  mere  outlines  have  been  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy  ;  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  for  ever.  According  to  the 
learned  Mazzochi,  Pmsium  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  from  Dora^  a 
city  of  Phenicia,  the  parent  of  that  race  and 
name,  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
It  was  first  called  Posetan  or  Postan,  which  in 
Phenician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  It  was  afterwards  invaded,  and  its 
primitive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Under  its  new  masters  Pcsstum  assumed 
the  Greek  appellation  Posidonia,  of  the  same 
import  as  its  Phenician  name,  because  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  the  present  ruin 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little 
town  still  called  from  its  ancient  destination 
Acropoli.  The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled 
the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  prosperity  of 
Posidonia,  which  was  in  turn  deserted,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly ;  vestiges  of  it 
are  still  visible  all  over  the  plain  of  Spinuzzo 
or  Saracino.  The  original  city  then  recovered 
its  first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and 
at  length  colonized  by  the  Romans.  From  this 
period  Pashim  is  mentioned  almost  solely  by 
the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  seem 
all  to  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But 
unfortunately  the  flowery  retreats, 

Victura  rosaria  Pasti, 

seem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  plunder- 
ed Pcp.stum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain- 
ing inhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Capaccio  Vecchio  and  Novo  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin ;  both  these  towns  are  situate 
on  the  hills  :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  of  Pdstnm.  It  will  natural- 
ly be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
successively  in  possession  of  Pcestum  the  edi- 
fices which  still  subsist  are  to  be  ascribed ;  not 
to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to  have  adopted 
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the  genuine  Doric  style :  the  Sybarites  are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  neighbouring  plain  ;  the 
Dorians  therefore  appear  to  have  the  fairest 
claim  to  these  majestic  and  everlasting  monu- 
ments. But  at  what  period  were  they  erected  1 
to  judge  from  their  form  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  ihem  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass 
from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  to  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  latter.  In  fact  the 
temples  of  Pastum,  Agrigentum,  and  Athens, 
seem  instances  of  the  commencement,  the  im- 
provement, and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric  or- 
der." Eustace. 

Pagasje,  or  Pagasa,  a  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  wdth  an 
harbour  and  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as  some  suppose, 
and,  according  to  Propertius,  the  Argonauts  set 
sail  from  that  harbour.  From  that  circumstance, 
not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts 
themselves,  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pagasmis.  Pliny  confounds  Pagasse 
with  Demetrias,  but  they  are  different,  and  the 
latter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer, who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demetrias 
for  its  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  1,  1.  8, 
V.  3i9.—Liican.  2,  v.  715,  1.  6,  v.  AOO.— Mela, 
2,  c.  3  and  l.—Strab.  9.—Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v. 
ll.—Plin.  4,  c.  8.—Apollon.  Rhod.  1,  v.  238,  &.c. 
Pagaseticus,  and  Pagasites  sinus,  sometimes 
called  likewise  Pagasseus  Sinus,  the  bay  upon 
which  the  town  of  Pagasoe  was  situated.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 

Palje,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now 
St.  Bonifacio. 

Paljeapolis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ol 
Spain.     Strab. 

PAL^PAPHOs,the  ancient  town  of  Paphos,  in 
Cyprus,  adjoinmg  to  the  new.     Strab.  14. 

Pal^pharsalus,  the  ancient  nameofPhar- 
salus  in  Thessaly.     Cccs.  B.  A.  48. 

PaljEp5us,  a  towm  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards  was 
erected.     Liv.  8,  c.  22. 

PALiESTE,  a  village  of  Epirur,,  near  Oricus 
where  Caesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Lnican 
5,  V.  460. 

Pal^stina,  a  country^  of  Asia,  south  of 
Ccelosvria,  and  having  on  the  west  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  writings 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  south 
was  Arabia  Petrasa,  on  the  east  the  spacious 
barrens  of  Arabia  Deserta.  "  It  is  agreed  that 
the  name  of  Palctstinais  derived  from  the  Phi- 
listines. For  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  the 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
country,  which  extended  to  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  this 
people  than  to  a  nation  originally  foreign  in  the 
country,  have  given  occasion  to  the  extension  of 
the  name  of  Palaestine,  which  is  found  in  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  which  the 
Jewisl'  writers  have  since  adopted  in  the  same 
extent     In  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century, 
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this  name  was  communicated  to  three  provin- 
ces ;  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  last  oc- 
cupied Arabia  Petrea."  D'Anville.  The  first 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  country,  are  those  called  the  Jewish  and 
Canaanitish,  neither  of  which  belong  in  strict- 
ness to  classical  geography.  According  to  the 
former,  a  number  of  people,  for  the  greater  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  possessed  in  vari- 
ous apportionments  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  and 
according  to  the  other,  the  12  tribes,  so  distin- 
guished in  Scripture,  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  same  extent  of  territory.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  disputed  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  coast  from  Joppa  to 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  Over  all  the  tribes  the 
power  and  dominion  were  vested  in  the  first 
anointed  king,  and  from  him  transferred  to  the 
unambitious  father  of  the  Jewish  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  lowly  and  virtuous  David.  "  The 
despotism  exercised  by  Solomon  created  a  strong 
re-action,  which  was  immediately  felt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Rehoboam.  This  prince,  re- 
jecting the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  and 
following  that  of  the  younger  and  more  violent, 
soon  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom  wrested  from  him.  In  reply  to 
the  address  of  his  people,  who  entreated  an 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  he  declared,  that 
instead  of  requiring  less  at  their  hands  he  should 
demand  more.  '  My  father  made  yoar  yoke 
heavy,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke  ;  my  father  chas- 
tised you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions.'  Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in 
language  at  once  so  contemptuous  and  severe, 
alienated  from  his  government  ten  tribes,  who 
sought  a  more  indulgent  master  in  Jeroboam,  a 
declared  enemy  of  the  house  of  David.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Judah;  and  hence,  too, 
the  disgraceful  contentions  between  these  kin- 
dred states,  which  acknowledged  one  religion, 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
Arms  and  negotiation  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing, in  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
unite the  Hebrews  under  one  sceptre:  till  at 
length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people 
were  subdued  by  Shalmaneser,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  Assyria,  who  carried  them  away 
captive  into  the  remoter  provinces  of  his  vast  em- 
pire. Jeroboam  had  erected  in  his  kingdom  the 
emblems  of  a  less  pure  faith,  to  which  he  confined 
the  attention  of  his  subjects ;  while  the  frequent 
wars  that  ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on 
either  side  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  re- 
spective borders,  soon  completed  the  estrange- 
ment which  ambition  had  begun.  Little  attached 
to  the  native  line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventu- 
rers, who  had  no  qualities  to  recommend  them 
besides  military  courage  and  an  irreconcilable 
hatred  towards  the  more  legitimate  claimants  of 
the  house  of  David.  Thekingdom  of  Judah,  less 
distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and 
being  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  patriotism 
by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
continued,  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  now  began 
to  contend  in  earnest  for  the  possession  of  Pa- 
lestine.   Several  endeavours  were  made  even 


after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the 
energies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  thereby  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  sacred  territory 
a  little  longer.  But  a  pitiful  jealoui^y  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  aversion  generated  by  a  long 
course  of  hostile  aggression  ;  w  hile  the  over- 
whelming hosts,  v/hich  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  of 
battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
master.  A  siege,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  terminated  in 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were  execu- 
ted in  his  presence,  after  which  his  eyes  were 
put  out;  when,  being  loaded  wdth  fetters,  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  took  place  exactly  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  hence 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  530  prior  to  the 
same  great  epoch.  Under  the  Persian  satraps, 
who  directed  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
due  to  the  "head  of  their  nation.  Their  pros- 
perity, it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
increased  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus  ;  but  no  material"  change  in  their  circum- 
stances took  place  until  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia, 
and  given  a  new  dynasty  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerful  states  frequently  involved  the 
interests  of  the  Jews,  and  made  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance  ;  although  it  is  admitted, 
that  as  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed  Palestine  for  their  unalienable 
heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large  were,  during  two 
centuries,  treated  with  much  liberality  and  fa- 
vour. But  this  generosity  or  forbearance  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and 
harassed  by  the  events  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
in  Egypt,  directed  his  angry  passions  against 
the  Jews.  The  severities  of  Antiochus,  which 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  forth  in  a  hostile  attitude  the 
brave  family  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  valour 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.  But  the  victorious  Maccabees, 
who  had  delivered  their  country  from  the  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  encountered  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  factious  spirit  of  their  own 
people.  Alciraus,  a  tool  of  the  Syrians,  assum- 
ed the  title  of  high-priest,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
office  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  institutions  of  Moses.  In  this  emer- 
gency Judas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
who  willirglv  extended  their  protection  to  con- 
federates so  likely  to  aid  their  ambitious  views 
in  the  east ;  but  before  the  republic  could  inter- 
pose her  arms  in  his  behalf,  the  Hebrew  general 
had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."  HvsscWs  Pa- 
lestine. After  a  long  series  of  wars  and  domes- 
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tic  disasters,  Palestine  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans a  monarch,  in  the  person  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  Rome, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royal- 
ty in  this  land,  now  fast  falling  from  its  faith. 
m  the  reign  of  Augustus,  with  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  Is- 
raelitish  rule  in  Jerusalem,  which  then  became 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  a  province 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  as 
second  governor  of  this  dependancy.  But  thus 
shorn  of  even  the  show  of  independence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
slavery ;  and  the  commotions  and  tumults  which 
mark  her  history  as  a  province,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Titus,  are  in  no  degree  an 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  dependant  to 
republican  government  in  securing  order  and 
tranquillity.  Under  the  Romans  the  distribu- 
tion of  Palestine  was  into  Galilaea  Superior  and 
Galilaea  Inferior,  Samaria,  Judaea,  subdivided 
into  Judaea  Propria  and  Pentapolisand  Idumaea, 
and  Peraea  beyond  the  Hermon  mons,  belong- 
ing to  Arabia,  and  comprising  the  districts  of 
Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batansea,  Auranilis, 
Ituraea,  Decapolis,  Persea  Propria,  Ammonitis 
and  Moabitis.  Under  Constantine,  as  all  his 
empire  had  been  subjected  to  a  novel  division  ; 
so  also  was  a  new  distribution  effected  m  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  some 
favour  by  that  emperor  ;  though  many  authors, 
and  among  them  Malte-Brun,  refer  these  divi- 
sions to  a  much  earlier  period.  Palestine  was 
then  divided  mto  Palaestina  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Judaea  Propria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines ;  Secunda,  comprising  Galilaea,  Gau- 
lonitis, and  Decapolis;  and Tertia,  comprehend- 
ing the  countries  of  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  most  remarkable  geographical  features  of 
Palestine  are  treated  of  under  the  particular  di- 
visions to  which  they  belong ;  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  upon  the  northern  frontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  east,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  sacred  Jordan,  as  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
whole,  may  be  separately  particularized.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  by  which  we  recognise  this  coun- 
try in  the  inspired  writings  as  the  country  of 
the  chosen  people,  of  their  glory,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  their  destruction,  after  having  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  duringthe  period  of  its  bon- 
dage, revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the 
country  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and 
generous  empire  of  Saladin,  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  bril- 
liant field  of  glory  for  the  chivalry  of  France ; 
but  the  empire  of  the  Turks  has  again  deprived 
it  of  all  consideration,  and  the  civilized  world 
has  ceased  to  regard  the  population  of  that 
country  in  connexion  with  its  former  inhabit- 
ants and  its  earlier  fortunes. 

Paljetyrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.     Strdb.  16. 

Palatinus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg- 
est of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Augustus,  and  all  the 
succeeding  emperors ;  from  which  circumstance 
the  word  Palatium  has  ever  since  been  applied 
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to  the  residence  of  a  monarch  or  prince.  The 
Palatine  hill  received  its  name  from  the  goddess 
Pales,  or  from  the  word  Palatini,  who  original- 
ly inhabited  the  place,  or  from  holare  or  palare, 
the  bleatings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent 
there,  or  perhaps  from  the  palantes,  wandering, 
because  Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  were  some  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio.  Cass. 
b2.—Ital.  12,  V.  IQQ.—Liv.  1,  c.  7  and  33.— 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  822.— Juv.  9,  v.  23.— Mar- 
tial. 1,  ep.  71. —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  3, — Cic. 
in  Catil.  1. 

Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now  to 
be  Patna,  or  according  to  others.  Allahabad. 
Strab.  15. 

Paliscorum,  or  Palicorum  Stagnum,  a  sul- 
phureous pool  in  Sicily, 

Paliurus,  now  Nahil,  a  river  of  Africa,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at  the  west 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean.     Strab.  17. 

Pallanteum,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  origi- 
nates. Virgil  says  it  was  called  after  Pallas,  the 
grandfather  of  Evander  ;  butDionysius  derives 
its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Dionys.  1,  c.  31.— Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  54  and  341. 

Pallantu,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Palencia, 
on  the  river  Cea.    Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallene,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Toronaic  and  the  Thermaic  gulfs.  "It  is  said 
to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  This  peninsula 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth, 
on  which  formerly  stood  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Potidaea,  foundedby  the  Corinthians, 
though  at  what  period  is  not  apparent :  it  must, 
however,  have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
it  sent  troops  to  Plataea,  having  already  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  on  their  march  into 
Greece."     Cram. 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarracina, 
in  Latium.     Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  country, 
called  from  this  place  the  Palmyrene,  in  Syria, 
between  Arabia  Deserta,  the  Euphrates,  and 
mount  Libanus.  "  From  Ramath,  or  rather  from 
Famieh,  an  ancient  Roman  road  leads  to  Pal- 
myra, the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  immortal  Zenobia  and  the  elegant 
Longinus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Aleppo,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Damascus,  in  a  small  district  surrounded 
with  deserts.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  is  all  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  ruins; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on 
everv'hand:  one  colonnade,  4000  feet  lonsf,  is 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  mausoleum.  Time 
has  partially  preserved  the  peristyles,  the  in- 
tercolumnaiions,  and  tablatures:  the  elegance 
of  the  design  equals  throughout  the  richness  of 
the  materials.  These  magnificent  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  hovels  of  wild  Arabs, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  in  for- 
mer times  emulated  Rome.  Every  spot  of  ground 
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intervening  between  the  walls  and  columns  is 
laid  out  in  plantations  of  com  and  olives,  enclos- 
ed by  mud  walls.  There  are  two  rivers,  the 
waters  of  which,  when  judiciously  distributed, 
must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  are 
now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sand." 
Malte-Brun. 

Pamisos,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.     Herodot.  7,  c.  129. — Plin.  4,  c-  8. 

II.    Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Pamphylia,  a  province  of  A.sia  Minor,  an- 
ciently called  Mopsopia.  It  was  bounded  by 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
country  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  sea 
upon  the  south,  and  by  Cilicia  on  the  east.  The 
principal  river  of  this  district  was  the  Catarac- 
tes,  and  in  the  northern  parts  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains separated  from  Pamphylia  proper  that  part 
of  Pisidia  which  was  called  Isauria.  The  parts 
on  the  sea-coast  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
district  called  Pisidia,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country.  It  abounded  with 
pastures,  vines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Grecian  colony.  Strab.  14. — Mela^  1. — Paus. 
7,  c.  2.— Plin.  5,  c.  2&.—Liv.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 
Panch.ea,  Panchea,  I.  or  Panchaia,  an  isl- 
and of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphylius 

had  a  magnificent  temple. II.  A  part  of 

Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfumes  which  it  produced.  Virg. 
G.  2,  V.  139,  1.  4,  V.  Ti9.—Cv.lex.  Sl.—  Otid. 
Met  1,  V.  309.— Diod.  b.—lAicret.  2,  v.  417. 

Pandataria  ,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  now  called  Santa  3Iaria. 

Pandosia,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aciris,  near  the  ruins  of  Heraclea. 
"  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus,  states  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  was  fought  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  ac- 
tion took  place  near  the  former  town.  The 
bronze  tables  of  Heraclea  also  distinctly  men- 
tion Pandosia  as  being  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  a 
great  question,  however,  has  arisen  among  to- 
pographers relative  to  this  place,  which  remains 
still  undecided.  Are  we  to  identify  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  which  Strabo 
and  Livy  allude  to  in  speaking  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  met  his  death  in  its  vicinity '? 
We  apprehend  we  ought  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Maz- 
zocchi,  Holstenius,  and  other  modern  antiqua- 
ries. Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  adapt 
all  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  one  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  places  at  Anglona." 

Cram. IL  Another,  in  the  countr}'  of  the 

Brutii,  near  Cosentia.  well  knowTi  "  in  history 
as  having  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  Cluverius  disco- 
vered, with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  must  have  belonged  to  the  Brutii: 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Lucanian  town  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Hera- 
claean  Tables,  which  principally  attest  that  fact, 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  po- 
sition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Brutian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  uncertain. 
The  early  Calabrian  antiquaries  placed  it  at 
Casiel  Franco,  about  five  miles  from  Cosenza. 
D'Anville  lays  it  down,  in  his  map  of  ancient 
Italy,  near  Lao  and  Cirella,  on  the  confines  of 


Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may  have 
stood  between  Consentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modern  critics  have,  with  greater  probability, 
sought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction, 
near  the  village  of  Mendocino,  between  Con- 
sentia and  the  sea,  a  hill  with  three  summits 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  answers  to 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

IlarJosta  Tj3t*f(5Xcji'£,  i:o\vv  nore  Aaov  dXioffeis. 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maresaiito,  or  Ar- 
co7Ui."     Cram. 

Pang^ls,  a  moimtain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Moots  Caraviinus,  and  joined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  It 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycurgus,  the  Thra- 
cian  king,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  16,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  WZ.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  462. 
— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  139.— Thncyd.  2.—Liican. 
1,  V.  679,  1.  7,  V.  482. 

Panionil-m,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My- 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  all  the  nation ;  whence  the 
name  -avitomryi',  all  Ionia.  The  deputies  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  there  were 
those  of  Miletus,  Mj'us,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Le- 
bedos,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Phorcaea,  Teos, 
Chios,  Samos,  and  Erythrae.  If  the  bull  offered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  favour,  as  the  sound  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some 
manner  it  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  Herodot.  1,  c.  148,  &c. —  Strai.  14. 
—Mela,  1,  c.  17. 

Panics,  or  Paneus,  a  mountain  belonging  to 
the  ridge  called  Anti-Libanus.  It  gave'rise  to 
the  head-springs  of  the  Jordan  ( Vid.  Jordajies), 
and  on  it  between  these  fountains,  stood  the  city 
of  Paneas.  "  On  the  partition  of  the  states  of 
Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the 
Trachonitis,  gave  to  the  city  of  Paneas  the  name 
of  Cissarea,  to  which  was  annexed  by  distinc- 
tion the  surname  of  Philippi.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  resumption  of  its  primitive  de- 
nomination, pronounced  Banias,  more  purely 
than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  historians 
of  thecrnsades."     D'Anville. 

Pannoma,  a  largecounlry  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Jazyiges 
Metanastae,  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Danube, 
on  the  west  by  Noricum,  and  by  Illyricum  on 
the  south,  corresponding  in  modern  geography 
to  Hungary  west  of  the  Danube,  Slavonia,  and 
Croatia.  "  In  the  war  which  Aiisrustus,  then 
called  Octavius,  waged  with  the  lapydes  and 
the  Falmatians  of  Illyricum,  the  Roman  arms 
had  penetrated  to  the  Pannonians.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Tiberius,  who  comrannded  in  these 
countries,  to  reduce  Pannonia  into  n  province. 
It  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninesinto 
Svperior  and  Inferior  ;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Arrobo,  or  Raab,  in  the  Danube,  formed 
the  separation  of  it,  according:  to  Ptolemy.  Af- 
terwards we  find  emploved  the  terms  first  and 
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second,  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
and  in  a  later  age  a  ihird,  under  the  name  of 
Valeria^  between  the  former  two.  This  second, 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Drave  and  Save,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Savia,  which  now  gives  to  a 
canton  of  this  country  the  name  of  Po-Savia ; 
expressing,  in  the  Slavonic  language,  a  situa- 
tion adjacent  to  the  Save.  Among  the  several 
people  which  are  named  in  the  extent  of  Pan- 
nonia,  the  Scordisci  and  the  Taurisci  are  par- 
ticularly noted.  Gauls  by  orig-m,  and  far  re- 
moved from  their  ancient  dwelling  as  the  Boii, 
they  were  separated  by  Mons  Claudius,  which 
appears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Save."  D'Anville.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Empire,  Pannonia  became  successively  the  pos- 
session of  almost  every  barbarous  nation  that 
now  tumuituously  thronged  within  the  limits  of 
the  Danube.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  were 
in  turn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards,  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  left  to  an  equal- 
ly barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  coun- 
try, no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protection, 
or  the  object  of  imperial  care  ;  and  no  nation  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  consists  of  a  more 
heterogeneous  population.  "  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross 
of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Magiars  came  thither  on 
their  swift  horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  ; 
the  Sloimk  descended  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  or  Norican  Alps  ;  the  Germans  and 
Wallachian  shepherds  advanced  along  the  Da- 
nube ;  all  of  European  origin,  although  distin- 
guished by  their  national  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes; all  Christians,  although  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  rites  and  observances." 
Malte-Brun.  The  same  author  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "  the  MagiarsoT  Hungarians  form  three 
fourths  of  the  population  in  the  Trans-Danubian 
circle,  and  the  western  frontiers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans.  The  Vandals  are  most 
numerous  in  the  counties  of  Szalad  and  Szu- 
meg,  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Oedetiburg  and  Eisenburg.  Their 
name  has  excited  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  Vandals,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
Pannonia,  continued  during  forty  years  citizens 
of  Rome ;  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
devastations,  but  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion they  were  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Vandals 
of  Hungary  call  themselves  Slovenes,  their  dia- 
lect is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
nic tribes,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  Windes  or  Wendes  in  Styria,  and  differ  at 
present  from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to 
protestantism."  The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Savus,  the 
Dravus,  and  the  Arrabona ;  while  the  Claudius 
mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius  constituted  ano- 
ther geographical  feature.  The  chief  to\^Tis 
were  Carnuntum  in  the  north,  and  Sirmium  on 
the  Savus  in  the  south. 

Panopolis,  the  city  of  Pan,  a  town  of  Esjypt, 
called  also  Chenimis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statute,  fascino  longissimo 
eterecto.     Diod.  5. — StraJ).  17. 

Panormus,  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  i.sland,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
Cartnaginians  in  Sicilv,  and  it  was  at  last  taken 
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with  difficulty  by  the  Romans.    Mela,  2,  c  7.— 
Ital.  14,  V.  262. II.  A  town  of  the  Thracian 

Chersonesus. III.  A  town  of  Ionia,  near 

Ephesus. IV.  Another  in  Crete. V.  In 

Macedonia. VI.  Achaia. VII.  Samos. 

Pantagyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after  running 
a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  rugged 
stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  ^En.  3,  v.  689. — 
Jtal.  14,  V.  232.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  471. 

Pantanus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Lesina,  is  situ- 
ated in  Apulia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frento. 
Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name  Tras 
dsos.  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  it, 
and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  • 
Plin.  36,  c.  \b.—Marcell.  16,  c.  10.  "  The 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
of  republican  architecture,  and  of  course  more 
ancient  than  the  portico,  which,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  was  erected  by  Agrippa  about  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  whether 
the  temple  was  built  at  the  same  time,  or  per- 
haps one  hundred  years  before  its  portico,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  ancient  edifice  that  now  remains  in  a 
state  of  full  and  almost  perfect  preservation. 
The  square  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  delta 
Rotonda,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  ob- 
elisk, and  terminated  by  the  portico  of  Agrippa. 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  double  range 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.  Between 
the  middle  columns,  which  are  a  little  further  re- 
moved from  each  other  than  the  others,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  brazen  portals,  which,  as  they 
unfold,  expose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted 
solely  from  above.  It  is  paved  and  lined  with 
marble.  Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  support- 
ed by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  of 
Giallo  antico ;  in  the  circumference  there  are 
eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches  are  eight 
altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less  size 
but  of  the  same  materials.  The  niches  were 
anciently  occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities ; 
the  intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  powers.  The  proportions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  its  dome  not  an  oval  but  an  exact  hemi- 
sphere. The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
church  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  about  the  year 
609,  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontiffs."     Eustace. 

PANTICAP.EUM,  now  KercM,  a  town  of  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bosphorus.  It 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the  great  died 
there.     Plin. — Strab. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be 
the  Samara  of  the  moderns.    Herodot.  4,  c.  54. 

Paphlagonia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenius  from  Bithynia 
on  the  west ;  the  mountains  of  Galatia  lay  upon 
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its  south ;  on  the  south-east  the  river  Halys  form- 
edits  dividing  line  towards  Pontus ;  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Euxine  washed  it  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius  to 
that  of  the  Halys.  "  Till  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Heioeti, 
who  are  pretended  to  have  afterwards  passed  in- 
to Italy,  in  confoimding  their  name  with  that  of 
the  Veneti.  There  is  an  ambiguity  concerning 
the  limits  of  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.  Gangra 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  former  province  under 
the  lower  empire  ;  yet  the  local  position  of  this 
city,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  a  Galatian  prince,  as  king  De- 
jotarus,  seem  to  favour  the  claim  of  Galatia 
during  the  ages  of  antiquity."     D'Anville. 

Paphos,  a  famous  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1184  years 
before  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
lony from  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
particularly  worshipped  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion 
of  Arabian  frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were 
very  effeminate  and  lascivious,  and  the  young 
virgins  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place, 
to  get  a  dowry  bv  prostitution.  Strab.  8,  &c. — 
Plin.  2,  c.  96.— Mela,  2,  c.  1.— Homer.  Od.  8. 

—  Virg.  yEn.  1,  v.  419,  &c.  1.  10,  v.  51,  &c.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  30,  v.  \.— Tacit.  A.  3,  c.  62,  H.  2, 
c.  2.  "  There  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Paphos :  the  more  ancient,  which  had  received 
Venus  when  issuing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
and  a  new  one  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
its  name  under  the  form  of  Bafo,  or  Bafa." 
D'Anville. 

Paradisus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

Plin.  5,  c.  ^22.— Strab.  16. In  the  plains  of 

Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a  gar- 
den beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and  called 
Balsami  Paradisus. 

PARiETACE,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated bv  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in  Eum.  8. — Strab. 
11  andl6.-PZw.6,  c.  26. 

PAR.ETONIUM,  a  towu  of  Egypt,  at  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped.  The 
word  Parcetonins  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. 
—Flor.  4,  c.  \\.—Lucan.  3,  v.  295, 1.  10,  v.  9. 

—  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  712.  A.  2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 
Parish,  a  people  of  Gaul.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  country,  according  to  the  Commen- 
taries, the  Parisii  belong  to  Celtica  and  Belgica, 
their  possessions  occupying  either  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Their  capital  was  Lutetia,  called  from 
them  Parisiorum,  the  city  of  Paris.  Vid.  Lnite- 
tia.     CcBS.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  3. 

PARsros,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.     Strab. 

Parium,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was 
born,  as  some  say.  Strab.  10. — Plin.  7,  c.  2,  1. 
36,  c.  5. 

Parma,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  belong- 
ing in  the  early  ages  totheBoii.  It  stood  on  the 
Via  iEmylia,  by  a  little  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  which,  like  itself,  has  retained  its  old  appel- 
lation. This  town  was  of  great  antiquity,  being 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
their  invasion,  by  the  Tuscans.    In  the  civil 
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wars  Parma  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony, 
and  suffered  greatly  on  the  final  success  of  his 
worthless  competitor.  The  poet  Cassius  and 
the  critic  Macrobius  were  born  there.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  569.  Cic. 
Philip.  U.—Liv.  39,  c.  55. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anciently 
called  Larnossos,  from  the  boat  of  Deucalion 
(Auo^a^)  which  was  carried  there  in  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Parnassus 
from  Parnassusthe  son  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobu- 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  barren,  but  the  val- 
leys and  the  greenwoods  that  cover  iis  sides, 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  and 
meditation.  "  Above  Delphi  rises  this  moun- 
tain, which  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri  Ozol3E  to  the  extremity  of  Phocis,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  where  it  joins  the  chain  of 
CEta.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is  connected 
with  those  of  Helicon  and  the  other  Boeotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Greece,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  hence  the  epithets  so 
universally  applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  The 
name  of  Parnassus  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Ulysses  recounts  bis  adventure  in  himt- 
ing  a  bore  with  Autolycus,  and  .his  sons.  Its 
summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
lofty  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi, 
and  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of 
SiK6pv(po<,  or  the  two-headed.  The  celebrated 
Castalian  fount  pours  do\\Ti  the  cleft  or  chasm 
between  these  two  summits,  being  fed  by  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus."     Cram. 

Parnes,  {etis,)  "  now  Nozea,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  that  province,  being  connected  with  Pen- 
telicus  to  the  south,  and  towards  Boeotia  with 
Cithaeron.  *  It  is  intermingled,'  says  Dodwell, 
'  with  a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well 
wooded  rocks  and  precipices,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque ;  its  summit  commands  a  view  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.'  Pausanias  says  that 
on  mount  Parnes  there  was  a  statue  of  j'upiter 
Parnethius,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semaleus. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears ."  Cram. 

Paropamisus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stoin/  Girdle,  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  Strab.  15.  This  extensive 
chain  belonged,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
running  east  into  Scythia,  covered  all  the  north 
of  India,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  river  from 
which  that  countr\'  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  the  Hindoo  Coosh  moun- 
tains of  Afglmnistan,  on  the  northern  borders 
of  Cabiil,  from  which  the  Hinwlah  mountains 
diverge  towards  the  south;  the  Indus  making 
its  ways  through  the  defiles  v.'hich  separate  these 
lofty  chains. 

Paroreia,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 

Haemus.     Liv.  39.   c.   27. II.  A  town   of 

Peloponnesus. III.  A  district  of   Phrvgia 

Magna.     Strab.  12. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy. 
clades,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  about  ihirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  in 
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circumference,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
moderns  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even  eighty- 
miles.     It  has  borne  the  different  nannies  of  Fac- 
tia,  Minoa,  Hiria,  Demetrias,  ZacijiUhus,  Ca- 
bar/iis,  and  Hyleassa.     It  received  the  name  of 
Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from  Paros,  a  son 
of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of  Parrhasius. 
The  island  of  Paros  was  I'ich  and  powerful,  and 
well  known  for  its  famous  marble,  which  was 
always  used  by  the  best  statuaries.      The  best 
quarries  were  those  of  iVIarpesus^  a  mountain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
depthj.areseenby  modern  travellers,  and  admir- 
ed as  the  source  from  whence  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  porticos  of  Greece  received  their 
splendour.     According  to  Pliny,  the  quarries 
were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,. in  the  clearest 
weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps ; 
from  which  circum:Stance  the  Greeks  have  called 
the  marble  Lychniies,  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.     Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons.     The  capital  city  was  called  Pa- 
roa.      It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  because 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it.  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.    Archilochus 
was  born  there.     The  Parian  marbles,  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Arundelian, 
were  engraved  in  this  island  in  capital  letters, 
B.  C.  264,  and,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed the  most  celebrated  epochas  of  Greece  from 
the  year  1582  B.  C.     These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Pei- 
risc,  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwardspurchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
tO'the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen,  Prideaux  published  an  account  of  all 
the  inscriptions  in  1676.     Melaj  2,  c.  7. — Strab. 
b.—C.  Nep.  in  Milt.  &  Alc.—  Virg.  ^En.  1,  v, 
593.  G.  3,  V.  3i.—  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  419,  1.  7,  v. 
i66.~Plin.  3,  c.  14,  1.  36,  c.  ll.—Diod.  5,  and 
Thucnjd.  I. — Herodot.  5,  &LC.—Horat.  1,  od.  19, 
V.  6. 

Parrhasii.  "^  The  Parrhasii  were  an  Arca- 
dian people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their  terri- 
tory is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
says  their  district  was  under  the  subjection  of 
Mantinea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  But 
Pausanias  seems  rather  to  assign  to  the  Parrha- 
si  a  more  western  situation ;  for  he  names  as 
their  towns,  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,Aca- 
cesium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis." 
Cram, 

Parthenius,  I.  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithpia,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
Sea  near  Sesamum ;  it  received  its  name  either 
because  the -uiV^t/i.  Diana  (rrap^si'o?)  bathed  her- 
self there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the  pu- 
rity and  mildness  of  its  waters.     Herodot.  2,  c. 

104. — Plin.  6,  c.  2. II.    A  mountain  which 

formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Argolis  and  Arcadia.  Upon  this  mountain  it 
Avas  that  Philippides,  the  Athenian  courier,  was 
said  to  have  been  met  by  the  god  Pan,  while 
on  his  way  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sparta  against 

the  Persians. III.     A  river   of  European 

Sarmaiia.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49, 
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Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Athens,  sacred  \o 
Minerva.     Vid.  Athence. 
Parthenope.     Vid.  JVeapolis. 
Parthia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Margjana,on  the  north  by  the  country 
of  the  Derbicce,  west  by  Hyrcania,  and  soutii 
by  Aria.     This  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Parthi,.  while  subjects  of  ihe  Persian  kings  ^ 
nor  was  it  till  about  the  year  of  Rome  504  tnai 
they  established  an  independent  empire,  destin- 
ed lo  make  liead  against  the  Romans  themselves,., 
oppressors  of  the  world.     Under  Arsaces  this 
new  state  commenced,  that  leader  rejecting  the 
claim  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  establishing  the 
independence  of  this,  then  inconsiderable  pro- 
vince.   The  ninth  in  succession  from  Arsaces 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  had  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  Roman  standards,which 
the  ambition  of  Rome  and  of  Crassus  had  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  planting  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.    Nor  did  the  usurping  em- 
pire of  Europe  ever  succeed  in  reducmg  this 
people,  whose  government  existed  from  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  above,  till  the  year  of  our  era 
224,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and 
Parthia  became  again  a  province  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.     In  the  greatest  stretch  of  their  em- 
pire, the  Parthi  possessed  an  extensive  territo- 
ry, to  which  they  never  imparled  their  name;, 
and  the  greatest  surface  of  countiy  which  bore 
the  appellation  of  Parthia,  may  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed within  the  following  boundaries:  Aria 
on  the  east,  Hyrcania  on  the  north,  the  country 
of  the  Median  Paraetaceni  on  the  west,  and  the 
Carmanian  deserts  on  the  south.     Some  sup- 
pose that  the  present  capital  of  the  country  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos.     Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were  Scy- 
thians by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyrcania.    The  Par- 
thians were  naturally  strong  and  warlike,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.     The  peculiar  custom  of 
discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were  retir- 
ing full  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  hy  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  the  poets,  who  all  ob- 
serve that  their  flight  was  more  formidable  than 
their  attacks.      This  manner  ol  fighting,  and 
the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with  wnich 
it  was  performed,  gained  them  many  victories. 
The  following  extract  from  Malte-Brim  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Parthi.     "  The  Par- 
thians, who,  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  re-e.stablished  in  great  glory  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia,  were  Scythians  or  Sacae, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  autho- 
rity.    Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  greater 
weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants  of 
a  province  of  eastern  Persia.   Nothing  in  their 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  origin.     In  short,  we 
may  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to  the  great  re- 
volution effected  hy  the  Arabians^  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  Iran,  or  Persia,  has,  in  gene- 
ral, been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race, 
divided  into  different  nations,  and  speaking  the 
same  language,  though  with  differences  of  dia- 
lect."     Strab.  2,  c.  6,  &c.—Curt.  6,  c.  11.— 
Flor.  3,  c.  5.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  31,  &c.    uEn.  7, 
V.  QQQ.—  Ovid.  art.  am.  1,  &c.    Fast.  5,  v.  580. 
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—Dio,  Cass.  40.—PtoL  6,  c  b.—Plin.  6,  c.  25, 
— Polyb.  5,  &c. — Marcellin. — Herodian.  3,  &c 
—Ducan.  1,  v.  230,  1.  6,  v.  50,  1.  10,  v.  53.— 
Jmtin.  41,  c.  h—Horat  1,  od.  19,  v.  11, 1.  2,  od. 
13,  V.  17. 

P.4.RTHINI,  a  people  of  Illjricum.  Liv.  29,  c. 
12,  1.  33,  c.  34,  1.  44,  c.  30.—SueL  Aug.  19.— 
Cic.  in  Pis.  40 

Parthyene,  a  province  of  Parthia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  though  some  authors  support  that 
it  is  the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 

Pargadres,  now  lldiz  Dagi,  a  part  of  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  the  territories  of 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 

Pasargada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Carma- 
nia,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  verj'^  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia were  always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasar- 
g3id?e  were  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  v/ere  the  Acheemenides, 
"  Cyrus  had  there  his  tomb;  and  a  city  which 
preserves  the  name  oi  Pasa,  or  Fasa.,  with  the 
surname  of  Kui%  according  to  the  Persians, 
shows  us  the  position  of  Pasargades,  or  Pasa- 
gardes ;  for  the  name  is  also  thus  written :  and 
the  modern  termination  of  Gherd^  to  the  names 
of  man}'-  places  in  Persia,  may  authorize  this 
diversity."  D'Anville. — Strab.  15. — Plin.  8, 
c.  '26.—HerodoL  1,  c.  125.— Mela,  3,  c.  8. 

Passaron,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and 
to  defend  the  country.  Plut.  in  Pwrh. — Liv. 
45,  c.  26  and  33. 

Patala,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  an  island  called  Pciiale.  The  river  here 
begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.  Pliny 
places  this  island  within  the  torrid  zone.  Plin. 
2,  c.  73. —  Curt.  9,  c.  7. — Strub.  15. — ArrioM.  6, 
c.  17. 

Patara,  i^orum,)  now  Patera.,  a  toTtni  of  Ly- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  a 
temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Pa- 
tareus,  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazea  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  to  Telephus.  The  god  was  supposed 
by  some  to  reside  for  the  six  winter  months  at 
Patara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Delphi.  The 
city  was  greatly  embellished  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  change  its 
original  name  into  that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe. 
Liv.  37.  c.  Ib.—Strab.  14.— Pans.  9,  c.  41.— 
Horat.  3,  od.  14,  v.  64.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  516.— 
Mela,  I,  c.  15. 

Patavium,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
20,000  men  into  the  field.  Vid.  Padua.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denominatedP«tef?,?;T7i/  those 
peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dialect, 
which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  historian's 
style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  purity  and 
refined  language  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
flourished  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age.  Mar- 
tial. 11,  ep.  17,  V.  S.—  Qvintil.  1,  c.  5,  56,  1.  8, 
>c.  13— Liv.  10,  c.  2,  1.  41,  c.  21.— Strab.  5.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  south 
of  Samos  and  Icaria,  with  a  small  town  of  the 


same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of  Icaria,  and 
measuring  30  miles  in  circumference  according 
to  Pliny,  or  only  18  according  to  modern  tra- 
vellers. It  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  are 
some  broken  columns,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
part  of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  ba- 
nished their  culprits  there,  and  here  &t.  John, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  sublmie  inspirations  of 
the  Apocalypse,  It  is  now  called  Palmosa, 
;SiraO. — Plv/u  4,  c.  12, 

Patr^,  a  town  of  Achaia,  on  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  which  lay  between 
Achaia  and  .£tolia,  outside  of  the  promontories 
Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  'Ihis  town,  "which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  ealled 
Aroe,  Anthea,  and  Messatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  tlie  lonians  when  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by 
the  Achasans,  the  small  towns  above  mentioned 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreus,  an  illustrious 
chief  of  that  people;  who,  uniting  them  into 
one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Patrce  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  among  the  twelve  towns 
of  Achaia.  This  M-as  one  of  the  first  towns 
which  renew'ed  the  federal  system  after  the  in- 
terval occasioned  by  the  Macedonian  domina- 
tion throughout  Greece.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  to  the  coast  of  .^tolia  and  Acar- 
nania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  for 
communicating  with  these  countries;  and  in 
the  Social  War  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expeditions  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Patraeans  sustained  such 
severe  losses  in  the  difierent  engagements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Achcean  war, 
that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  de- 
termined to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  the 
surrounding  villages  and  boroughs.  Patroe  was 
however  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus, 
who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed' inhabitants, 
sent  thither  a  large  body  of  eolonists  chosen 
from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  ci- 
ty, thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their 
colonies.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour. 
Chandler  describes  Patras  'as  a  considerable 
town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  its  summit  crowned 
with  a  ruinous  castle ;  a  dr}^  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  he&a  choked  M^ith  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Stiabo,  only  aa 
indifferent  road  for  vessels.'  According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell,  '  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  few  and 
insignificant,  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few 
small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders are  found  in  the  streets.'  At  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  is  the  well  mentioned  b}'  Pausa- 
nias as  the  oracular  fountain  of  Ceres."  Cram. 

Patrocu,  a  small  island  on  the  coa.st  of  At- 
tica,   Paics,  4,  c.  5, 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  modern  name  of  this  island  is  Paxo,  and 
another  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  called  Aiiii- 
paxo.     They  lie  south-east  of  Corcyra. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Pedani.  Liv.  2.  c.  39, 1.  8, 
c.  13  and  U.—Homt.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

Pece,  L  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
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ganthus  in  Bithynia,  into  which  Hylas  fell. 
Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v.  33. II.  A  place  be- 
longing to  Megaris,  on  that  part  of  the  Crissaean 
gulf  which  was  called  the  Haley onian  Sea.  "  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  used  by  them  as  a  naval 
station,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Ale- 
gareans.  Pausanias  notices  in  this  place  the 
monument  of  .^gialeus,  son  of  Adxastus,  and 
a  statue  of  Diana  Sospita.  The  modern  site  of 
Psato.  not  far  from  Livadostro,  in  a  gulf  formed 
by  a  projection  of  Cilhaeron,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pagae."  Cram. 

Pegasium  Stagnxm,  a  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  wh  en  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot. 

Pelagoma,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia at  the  north.  "  The  Pelagones,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pele- 
gon,  the  father  of  Asteropaeus,  a  Pseonian  war- 
rior. They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely 
spread  over  the  north  of  Greece,  since  a  district 
of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis,  and  it  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by 
Gatterer,  in  his  learned  commentary  on  ancient 
Thrace,  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote 
expedition  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  proge- 
nitors of  the  Pseonians,  who  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  Peneus.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  of  Pelagonia  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern 
frontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  carefully  guard- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  This  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardus.  A  curious 
account  of  the  modern  route  is  given  in  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels :  '  From  Kuprnlih  in  Servia 
we  came  by  Isbar  to  Pyrlipe,  first  passing  the 
high  mountains  of  Pyrlipe,  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  like  silver  as  those  of  CHssura,  and 
beside  Moscovia  glass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowels  ;  the  rocks  of  this  mountain 
are  the  most  craggy  that  I  have  seen,  and  massy 
stones  lie  upon  stones  without  any  earth  about 
them ;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  high,  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Marco 
Callowitz,  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
parts.'  From  thence  the  traveller  journeyed 
through  a  plain  country  to  Monastir  or  Tali, 
a  well-peopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  I  conceive,  represents  the  ancient  city  of 
Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman  Macedonia.  Although  it  must  from  this 
circumstance  have  been  a  considerable  place, 
little  else  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence at  a  late  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  and  the  Byzan- 
tine historian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  citadel."     Cram. 

Pelasgi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Grcccia. 

Pelasgia,  or  Pelasgiotis,  a  country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pelasgi, 
or  Pelasgiota.  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Peneus  and  the  coast  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  The  maritime  borders  of  this 
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part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Magne* 
sia,  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  still  retained 
the  name  of  Pelasgicus  Sinus,  now  ttie  gulf  of 
Volo.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  Eincient  names 
of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Grce- 
cia. 

Pelasgicum,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Vid. 
AthencB. 

Pelethronh,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
thae,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Peie- 
thronium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. —  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  452.— I/2tc«7i.  6,  v.  387. 

Peligni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Corfinium  and 
Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The  most  expert 
magicians  were  among  the  Peligni,  according  to 
Horace.  Liv.  8,  c.  6  and  29, 1.  9,  c.  41. —  Ovid. 
ex  Pont.  1,  el.  8,  v.  42.— .S'^?a^.  b.—Horat.  3, 
od.  19,  V.  8. 

Pelion,  and  Pelios,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
lia,  "  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  lolcos 
and  Ormeniura,  and  which  forms  a  chain  of 
some  extent,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Boebeis,  where  it  unites  with  one  of 
the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  pro- 
montory of  Magnesia.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapirhas.  It  was, 
however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dicaearchus  relates,  occupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fragment 
of  Dicaearchus,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
we  have  a  detailed  description  of  Pelion,  and  its 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  both  as  to  the  forest  trees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  gave  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Crausindon  and  Brychon ;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  while  the  latter, 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  Pelian  wood, 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actaeusj  to  which  a  troop  of 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  as- 
cended every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  "the  cold  experienced  on  the  sum- 
mit, that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  propriety  therefore  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pel  icon  the  epithet  of  stormy." 
Cram. 

Pella,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born  there,  whence  he  is  often  called  Pel- 
Icmis  Juvenis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epithet  Pel- 
lavs  is  often  applied  to  Eg^'p't  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  Martial.  13,  ep. 
Sb.—lAican.  5,  v.  60,  1.  8,  v.  475  and  607,  1.  9, 
V.  1016  and  1073,  1.  10,  v.  bb.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.  - 
Strab.  l.~Liv.  42,  c.  41. 

Pellene,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesus,  at  the  west  of  Sicyon.  It  was  built 
by  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  according  to  otliers,  by 
Pellen  of  Argos,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the 
country  of  Proteus  the  sea-god.  Strab.  8. — 
PaiLS.  7,  c.  26. — Liv,  33,  c.  14.  "  Pellene  was 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  ihe  nature  of 
its  situation  the  town  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  Its  name  was  derived  either  from 
the  Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was 
son  of  Phorbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic  games  held 

ihere  in  honour  of  Mercury."     Cravi. II. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Eurotas  and 
the  borders  of  Messenia,  north-west  of  Sparta. 
It  was  the  residence  of  "  Tyndareus  during  his 
exile  from  Sparta.  Polybius  states  that  Pellene 
was  in  the  district  called  Tripolis,  which  Li\y 
places  on  the  confines  of  Megalopolis.  Pellene 
contained  a  temple  of  jJEscalapius,  and  two 
fountains  named  Pellanis  and  Lancea.  The 
ruins  of  this  town  probably  correspond  with 
those  observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  north  of  Pcribo- 
lia,  and  near  a  beautiful  source  called  CephaJo- 
brisso^  with  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  and 
fragments  of  white  marble ;  further  on,  another 
fount  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in  the  walls  which 
run  up  to  a  citadel  rising  in  terraces."  Cram. 

Peloponnesus,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  settled 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  (jfiXDnos  veao^,  the 
island  of  Pelops).  It  had  been  called  before  Ar- 
gia,  Pelasgia,  and  Argolis,  and  in  its  form,  it 
has  been  observed  by  the  moderns  highly  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree.  Its  present 
name  is  Morea,  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  f.iop£a,  or  the  Latin  moncs. 
which  signifies  a  mvIbeTry-tree,  which  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  "  It  Avas  boimded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ionian  SesL,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  south-east  by  that  of 
Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  north-east  by  the 
Myrtoanand  the  JEg^ean.  These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its 
shores ;  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  northern  coast  from  ^Etolia,  Locris,  and 
Phocis;  the  Messeniacus,  now  Gulf  of  Cor  on, 
on  the  coast  of  Messenia ;  the  Laconicus,  Chdf 
of  Colokythia,  on  that  of  Laconia;  the  Argoli- 
cus,  Chdf  of  Napoli ;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus, 
a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf,  now  called  Gulf  of 
Engia.  '  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
pands,' says  Pliny,  '  is  called  the  isthmus.  At 
this  point  the  JEgaean  and  Ionian  seas,  breaking 
in  from  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east,  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five 
miles  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lecha?- 
um  and  Cenchreae  are  situated  on  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circumnavigation  for  ships,  the  size  of  which 
prevents  their  being  carried  over- land  in  wag- 
ons. For  this  reason  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
Demetrius,  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
but  in  every  instance  without  success.'  The 
principal  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are  those 
of  Cyllene,  Zijria,  and  Erymanthus,  Olenos,  in 


Arcadia,  and  Taygetus,  St.  Elias,  in  Laconia. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  Rouphia,  which 
rises  in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  and  after  travers- 
ing that  province  from  souih-ea.st  to  north-west, 
enters  ancient  Elis,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  Ere, 
which  takes  its  course  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining 
its  course  within  the  latter  province,  falls  into 
the  Laconicus  Sinus :  and  the  Pamisus,  Pirnat- 
za,  a  river  of  Messenia,  which  rises  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Co- 
ron,  the  ancient  Messeniacus  Sinus.  The  Pe- 
lopponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  Stymphalus,  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  best  modern  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800 
square  mile  ;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history,  an  approximate  com- 
putation of  the  population  of  its  diflferent  states 
furnishes  upwards  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  seven 
distinct  people,  all  of  whom  he  regards  of  dif- 
ferent origin.  These  were  the  Arcadians, 
Cj^nurians,  Achaeans,  Dorians,  ^Etolians,  Dry- 
opes,  and  Lemnians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considered  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
countries.  The  Arcadians  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  writers  to  hav^e  been  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus; 
but  allowing  their  priority  of  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  primeval 
stock  from  whence  they  sprang,  since  they  must 
have  migrated  thither  from  some  other  country. 
Vid.  GrcBcia.  From  the  mountainous  and 
secluded  nature  of  their  country,  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  the  latest  period  their  race  un- 
mixed with  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Cy- 
nurians  occupied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  became, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  states.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  this  really  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  of  Ionian  origin, 
though,  from  their  long  subjection  to  Argos, 
they  were  afterwards  considered  as  Dorians. 
The  Acheeans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally 
settled  in  the  province  which  from  them  took 
the  name  of  Achaia.  Under  the  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  already  ascertained,  from  Do- 
ris, near  Parnassus,  with  the  Heraclidce,  must 
be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Argives,  Laconians 
and  Messenians,  which  include  the  most  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  iEtolians  occupied  Elis,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  DiTopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  formed  at  an 
uncertain  period  .some  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Argolis  and  Laconia.  The  Lemnians 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the 
Parorea,  better  known  in  Grecian  history  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  Min- 
j'-fe,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by 
the  Tvrrheni  Pelasgi,  and  part  of  whom  colo- 
nized'the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Pe- 
loponnesian  nations  we  must  add  the  Caucones, 
who  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  of  Pelasgic 
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origin.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  we  should  as- 
sign to  the  Leleges  a  place  among  these  primi- 
tive tribes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  since  the  Lace- 
daemonians, according  to  Pausanias,  regarded 
them  as  the  first  possessors  of  Laconia.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest 
of  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  by  various 
barbarous  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Caucones, 
Leleges,  and  Pelasgi,  v,'ho  became  gradually 
blended  with  the  foreign  population  introduced 
by  successive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
Jops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heracli- 
dae.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  alone  could  fairly  boast  of 
being  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  portions,  for, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedgemonians,  the  historian 
observes,  of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus 
they  occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  division  would  | 
compel  us,  as  Pausanias  justly  remarks,  to  con-  i 
sider  Elis  as  part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia;  where- 
as, both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  separate  place  in  the  description  of 
Greece."     Cram.  \ 

Pelopea  Mcenia,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of, 
Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  Mycenae  and 
Argos,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops  reign- 
ed.    Virg.  jEn.  2,  v.  193. 

Pelorum,  {v.  is-dis,  v.  ias-iados,)  now  Cape 
Faro,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of  j 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to  di-  ] 
rectthe  sailor  on  his  voyage.      It  lies  near  the  j 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from  Pelo- 
rus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried  away 
Annibal  from  Italy.     This  celebrated  general,  j 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into  | 
the  straits  of  Charybdis,  and  as  he  was  ignorant  I 
of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the  ; 
name  of  the  promontory  which  appeared  at  a  i 
distance.     The  pilot  told  him  it  was  one  of  the  | 
capes  of  Sicily,  but  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to 
his  information,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     He  was^  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to 
atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory  should 
bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called 
Pelorum.     Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name 
before  the  age  of  Annibal.      Val.  Max.  9,  c.  8. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Strah.  b.—  Vir^.  ^En.  3,  v. 
411  and  mi.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  350,  1.  13,  v. 
727, 1.  15,  V.  706. 

Pelt.e,  a  town  of  Phrys^ia,  south-east  of 
Cotyaeium.  According  to  D'Anville,  "  Peltte 
and  an  adjacent  plain  may  be  the  same  with 
what  is  now  called  Ur,chak." 

Pelusium,  now  Tinek,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about 
20  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Pelusium.  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(nn'Soi)  which  are  in  its  neig:hbourhood.  It  was 
the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
without  passmg  by  Pelusium,  and  on  that  ac- 
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count  it  was  always  well  fortified  and  garrison- 
ed. It  produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  lir.en  stuffs  made  there.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Pelusium  was  said  "  by  Ammianus  to  be  the 
work  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  commanded 
by  the  gods  to  purge  himself  in  the  lake  adjoin- 
ing for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocus.  Ac- 
counted the  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  as  Pharos  was  to  those  that  came  by  sea ; 
the  metropolis  ofthe  province  of  Auguslaranica, 
the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and 
the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Isidore,  surnamed  Pelu- 
siotes.  Out  of  the  ruins  hereof,  (if  not  the  same 
under  another  title,)  rose  Damiata,  memorable 
for  the  often  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Christian 
armies."  Heyl.  Cosm. — Mela,  2,  c.  9. —  Colum. 
5,  c.  lO.—Sil.  II.  3,  V.  2b.—Iyucan.  8,  v.  466, 1.  9, 
V.  83, 1. 10,  V.  53.—Liv.  44,  c.  19,  1.  45,  c.  11.— 
StraA.  11.— Virg.  G.  1,  c.  228. 

Peneus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  course  between  mount 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of 
Tempe.  It  received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  an- 
ciently inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Tempe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ab  apaaau  scindo.  Daphne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  mythologists,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  This  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of  laurels  which 
grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452, 
&c.—StraI).   9.—3Jela,  2,  c.  3.— Virg.    G.  4, 

V.  317. — Diod.  4. II.    Also  a  small  river  of 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Araxes.  It  is  now  Igliaco,  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  modern  travellers,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream.  Cram. — Poms.  6,  c.  24. — Strab.  8andll. 

Penninje  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Pentapolis,  I.  a  town  of  India. II.     A 

part  of  Africa  near  Cyrene.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  the  TZrecifz^s  M^hich  it  con- 
tained; Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais 

or  Barce,  and  Apollonia.     Plin.  5,  c.  5. III. 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

Pentelicus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  "  Mount 
Pentelicus,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  beau- 
tiful marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  re- 
tains its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Pausanias  reports  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was 
placed  on  its  summit.  '  Pentelikon,'  says  Dod- 
well,  '  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot  of 
Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed 
summit;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied, 
and  the  greater  part  is  either  mantled  Avith 
woods  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Several  vil- 
lages, and  some  monasteries  and  churches,  are 
seen  near  its  base.'  The  same  traveller  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  ofthe  Pentelic  quar- 
ries, which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  great 
quarry  is  41  minutes  distant  from  the  monaste- 
ry of  Penteli,  and  affords  a  most  extensive 
prospect  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium."     Cram. 

Peparethos,  a  small  island  of  the  .^gean 
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Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20  miles 
in  circumference.  Ii  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned  excel- 
lent. They  were  not,  however  palatable  before 
they  were  seven  years  old.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  ilO.—Liv.  28,  c.  5,  1.  31,  c.  28. 

PER.EA,  I.  a  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 

Liv.  32,  c.  33. II.  "  That  part  of  Palestine 

which  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  of  Arnon,  east  and  west ;  and  reach- 
eth  from  Pella  in  the  north,  to  Petra,  the  chiel 
town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  south.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  to  bend  more  towards  Egypt  Pe- 
traea, (says  he,)  is  the  furthest  part  of  Judea, 
neighbouring  Arabia  and  Egypt,  interspersed 
with  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  and  parted 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  the  river  Jordan. 
So  called  from  the  Greek  word  nepav,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river ;  and  not  improperly  might  be  rendered  by 
Trans- Jordana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
large  fields  beset  with  divers  trees,  especially  of 
olives,  vines,  and  palms.  The  habitation  in 
times  past  of  the  Midianites,  Moabites,  Am.mo- 
nites,  as  also  of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben."    Heyl.  Cosm. 

Per  COPE.     Vid.  Per  cote. 

Percote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore, 
Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain 
his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  117. — Horn. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perge. 
Liv.  38,  c.  57. 

Pergamus,  Pergama,  {Plur.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy. '  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Scaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece.  Herodot.  7,  c.  13. —  Virg.JEri. 
1,  V,  466,  &c. 

Pergamus,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philaeterus. 
a  eunuch,  whom  Lysiraachus,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  which 
he  had  obtained  in  the  war.  Philceterus  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
mus in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  283, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  over 
which  he  himself  presided  for  20  years.  His 
successors  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
his  nephew  Eumenes  ascended  the  throne  263 
B.  C. ;  Attalus,  241 ;  Eumenes  the  second,  197; 
Attains  Philadelphus,  159;  Attalus  Philomator, 
138,  who,  B.  C.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no  children. 
The  right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  dis- 
puted by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  his  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  general, 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one 
by  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyed  to  their 
houses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  dependant  province.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a  librar^^ 
of  200,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  different  raonarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.  This  noble  collection  was  afterwards 
transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  per- 


mission of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched 
the  Alexandrian  library,  till  it  was  mo.st  fatally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Parch- 
ment was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 
gamus, to  transcribe  books,  as  Piolemy  king  of 
Egypt  had  forbidden  the  exporiaiion  of  papyrus 
from  his  kingdom,  m  order  lo  prevent  Eumenes 
from  making  a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice 
as  that  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circumstance 
parchment  has  been  called  charta  pergamena. 
Galenus  the  physician,  and  ApoUodorus  the  ray- 
thologist,  were  born  there,  ^sculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. — 
hid.  6,  c.  \\.—l<trab.  VS.— Liv.  29,  c.  11,  1. 
31,  c.  46.—Pli7i.  10,  c.  21, 1. 13,  c.  11. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
had  a  magnificent  temple,  wiience  her  surname 
of  Pergoea.  Apollonius  the  geometrician  was 
born  there.     Mela,  1,  c.  14. — Strab.  14. 

Fergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  Ovid. 
5,  v.  386, 

Perinthus.     Vid.  Heraclea,  V. 

Permessus,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of  Aganip- 
pe.    Vid.  Helicon. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  called  after  Pe- 
roe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.     Pans.  9,  c.  4. 

Perperene,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beau- 
ty to  Venus.     Strab.  5. 

PERRH.EBIA;  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  retired  into  ^tolia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rhdbia.  Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33. — Strab.  9. — 
Liv.  33,  c.  34,  1.  39,  c.  34. 

PERS.E,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid.  Per- 
sia. 

Persepolis,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodoriis  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  he 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  E^ 
taker,  or  Tchel-Minar,  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dern traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. "  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz  and 
about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  May n,  are 
the  famous  ruins  of  Istokhar,  or  Persepolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexander 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivity 
gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton destruction  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimately  by 
the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  by 
M.  Langles,  contained  in  his  Collection  of 
Travels.  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  period  at  which  Persepolis  was 
founded.  The  best  are  perhaps  those  suggest- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
remains  found  on  the  spot.  Accordingly,  Sir 
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Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  applying  to  this  subject 
the  exertions  of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  by- 
extensive  erudition  and  correct  taste,  observed 
that  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  it, 
viz.   the   Shekel-minar,    of   '  Forty  Columns,' 
produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt ; 
a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  by 
captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar  overran 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  country  and  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives. Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and 
kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to  share 
in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  ingenious 
among  the  captives  of  the  former;  and  when 
Cyrus  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  empire, 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  employ  them  in  the  superb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.     Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his 
expeditions  against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus, 
kings  of  Egypt,  carried  off  the  richest  ornaments 
of  Its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaces  of  Susa  and 
Persepolis,  and  took  along  with  him  Egyptian 
workmen  to  place  them  properly  in  their  new 
stations.     Other  princes  followed  the  example, 
and  Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city 
in  the  east.     The  remains  of  the  Sheliel-minar 
continue  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.     To  de- 
scribe them  fully  in  this  place  would  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  given  by  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,   in  graphic  description,  ingenious  re- 
search, and  irresistible  interest,  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  writing  in  existence.  From  his  ample  de- 
tails we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen. 
The  royal  palace  of  forty  pillars,  or  Skehel-mi- 
Tuir,  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and  a  cita- 
del, or  bulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of 
a  most  commanding  character.     This  situation 
consists  of  an  artificial  plain  or  platform,  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of 
the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern 
side,  being  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a  great 
elevation  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the 
plain  beneath.     On  the  royal  mountain  to  the 
east  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
consisting  of  artificial  excavations.  The  extent, 
of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  142,5  feet  in  length 
on  the  west  side,  802  on  the  south,  and  926  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with 
gigantic  square  blocks  of  dark  gray  marble, 
without  mortar,  but  fitted  with  such  precision 
as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain.     The 
general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty 
feet,  though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins  beneath.     The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
side,  forming  a  double  flight.     The  steps  are 
broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent 
is  so  beautiful  and  easy,  that  they  may  be  as- 
cended and  descended  on  horseback  with  the 
utmost  facility.  On  ascending  the  platform,  the 
first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains  of 
two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude, 
indicated  that  they  were  intended  as  symbolical 
representations  of  power.  These  are  sculptur- 
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ed  on  the  lofty  sides  of  the  enormous  portal. 
Other  symbolical  representations  in  basso-relievo 
are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  differ- 
ent animals.  From  the  great  platform,  differ- 
ent others  rise,  distinguished  by  ruins,  difiering 
somewhat  in  their  character  and  the  apparent 
destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  of  these 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Forty  Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  are 
standing  entire,  at  different  places,  but  the  bases 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  original  arrangement.  The  former 
capitals  and  decorations  of  those  which  stand, 
and  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heap  of  rubbish,  are  beautiful  and 
elegant,  the  taste  different  from  the  Grecian,  yet 
correct  and  commanding  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be 
excelled ;  '  I  gazed  at  them,'  says  this  traveller, 
'  with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  general  elegance  of  their  form, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts 
excited,  I  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also 
in  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.'  "  Malte-Brun. 
— Curt.  5,  c.  7. — Diod.  17,  &c. — Arrian. — Plut. 
in  Alex. — Justin.  11,  c.  14. 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles,  and  from 
Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2000  miles. 
As  a  province,  Persia  was  but  small,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  west  by  Susi- 
ana,  south  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  east  by  Car- 
mania.  "  The  whole  of  Persia  is  a  highly  ele- 
vated country,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  snow.  This  plateau  joins  that  of  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  becomes 
confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the 
east.  This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the 
ancients  called  Taurus,  a  general  term  which 
ihey  applied  to  any  thing  gigantic.  Taurus 
divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  three  parts.  The  first  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  mountains.  The  second  is  on  the 
top  of  the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  different 
chains  of  mountains  of  which  it  consists,  and 
the  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the  south. 
This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  climate 
and  of  produce.  But  the  ancients  knew  that 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Taurus  were '  di- 
vided by  many  valleys  and  elevated  plains.' 
Strab.  They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  gradually  became  flat 
at  the  summit,  and  presented  an  absolute  plain. 
These  observations  are  confirmed  by  modern 
travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction. 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  hepp  of 
mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two  declivities, 
one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river 
Kur  that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  mount  Taurus.  The  Ararat,  and 
the  chain  to  which  it  belongs,  join  the  high 
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mountains  which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 
the  lake  Oormia.  These  last  are  a  part  of  the 
Nipliates  of  the  ancients.  But  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Araxes  there  is  a  chain  of  very  cold 
mountairis,  the  south  side  of  which  embraces 
Adjerbidjan,  the  ancient  Atropatene.  These 
mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  from  their  sides  the  Alpons  go  off  to- 
wards the  east,  a  belt  of  high  limestone  moun- 
tains which  runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as 
not  only  steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting 
'  LQ  such  a  manner,  that  the  rivers  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  forming  a  liquid  arch,  under 
which  men  could  pass  on  dry  ground.'  Strab. 
The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country 
has  constantly  been  a  prey,  have  most  frequent- 
ly ended  in  a  union  of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In 
the  earliest  dawn  of  histor}',  we  find  it  possess- 
ed by  several  independent  nations ;  the  Per- 
sians in  the  south,  the  Arians  in  the  east,  and 
the  Medes  in  the  centre ;  different  barbarian 
hordes— as  the  Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  and  Ca- 
dusians,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is, 
the  ancient  Fars^  with  Kerman  and  Laristan. 
History  hangs  in  suspense  about  the  truth  of 
the  marvellous  expeditions  of  Semiramis ;  but 
we  know  that  every  momentary  inroad  figures 
as  a  conquest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history. 
The  Medes,  however,  really  subjugated  the  Per- 
sians. That  people  seem  "to  have  first  carried 
their  arms  against  the  Scythians  of  Asia,  in 
Tooran  or  the  present  Tartary,  and  against  the 
Indians.  Five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  from  the  yoke, 
and  gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
western  Asia.  But  on  entering  Europe,  the 
little  nation  of  the  Greeks  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia.  Soon  after, 
united  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.  After  his 
death,  when  the  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Parthians,  about  the  year  248 
before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  form  the  modern  Persia.  The  Greeks 
still  maintained  their  ground  m  Bactriana.  De- 
metrius, their  king,  subjugated  and  civilized 
Indostan.  Eucratides,  the  first,  reigned  over  a 
thousand  cities.  But  the  Scythians,  or  rather 
the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scy- 
thians, uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew 
the  Bactrian  throne.  The  Parthians,  under 
their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  dynasty,  the  Arsa- 
cides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.  To- 
wards the  year  220  of  the  Christian  era,  a  pri- 
vate man  in  Persia,  according  to  the  Greek 
authorities,  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanides.  But  the  oriental  writers  do 
not  consider  the  modern  Persians  as  distinct 
from  the  Parthians ;  and,  according  to  them, 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descended  from  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever  be 
the  fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire 
often  struggled  against  that  of  Constantinople ; 
and  having  a  brilliant  appearance  under  the 
sway  of  the  wise  Nooshervan,  submitted  to  the 
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Arabians,  and  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  about 
the  year  636.  Two  centuries  after  this  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-established  in  Kho- 
rasan ;  and,  after  several  revolutions,  recovered 
its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
the  house  of  Bouiah  ascended  the  throne,  Shi- 
raz  being  the  seat  of  government.  Persia  was 
included  in  the  conquests  of  Gengis-Khan  in 
1220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1392,  and  recovered 
its  freedom  again  under  the  Sophis,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1506.  Shah- Abbas,  surnamed 
the  Great,  began  in  1586  a  reign  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  was  brilliant  but  tyrannical.  In 
1722  Persia  was  conquered  by  ihe  Afghans. 
This  event  w^as  followed  in  1736  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  Sophis,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Nadir,  surnamed  Thamas-Khouli-Khan, 
to  the  imperial  throne.  This  ferocious,  but 
able  and  fortunate  prince,  was  a  native  of  Kho- 
rasan.  On  the  20th  of  June  1747  he  was  kill- 
ed, after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which  was 
chiefly  signalized  by  the  rapid  conquest  of  In- 
dostan. This  was  the  commencement  of  a  pe- 
riod entirely  new,  by  which  the  modern  geogra- 
phical division  of  the  countrj^  was  fixed.  The 
weakness  of  Nadir-Shah's  successors,  and  the 
dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia, 
gave  to  the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating a  new  empire,  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Kau- 
bul  is  the  capital.  Western  Persia  enjoyed 
some  repose  under  the  government  of  Kerim- 
Khan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Shah, 
contenting  himself  with  that  of  vekil  or  regent. 
This  good  prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with 
whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  When 
the  tj'rant  died  he  w^as  at  Shiraz.  He  took  on 
him  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  support- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were 
charmed  by  his  beneficence,  and  placed  unboun- 
ded confidence  in  his  justice.  In  return  for  this 
attachment,  Kerim  embellished  their  citv^  with 
beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  elegant  gar- 
dens ;  he  repaired  the  high  roads,  and  built 
the  caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled 
by  any  act  of  cruelty.  His  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  the  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  trade,  met  with  universal  praise. 
He  died  about  the  year  1779,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  The  death  of  Kerim  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  disturbances  and  misfortunes,  as 
his  brothers  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a  eunuch  of  the 
name  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent  pos- 
session oi  Ma  zander  an.  Ali-Murat,  in  march- 
ing against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to 
the  sceptre,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Aga-Mo- 
hammed at  Yezdc-Ka$t,  and  withdrew  to  Shi- 
raz. In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attacked  that 
city,  and  Jaafar  l.ist  his  life  in  an  insurrection. 
The  victor  defaced  the  tomb  of  Kerim.  and  in- 
sulted his  ashes.  The  heroic  valour  of  Louthf- 
Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  opposed  in  several  des- 
perate engagements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eu- 
nuch, but  without  success;  and  the  latter  be- 
came final  master  of  the  whole  of  western  Per- 
sia. He  named  as  his  successor  his  own  nephew, 
Baba-Khan,  who,  since  1796,  has  reigned  peace- 
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ably  under  the  name  of  Futte-Ali-Shah.  This 
prince  has  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against 
the  Russians,  and,  that  he  might  the  more  ad- 
vantageously defend  the  northern  provinces 
from  that  power,  he  established  his  residence  at 
Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810  were 
subject  to  him,  were  Erivan,  Adzerbidjan,  Ghi- 
lan,  Mazanderan,  western  Khorazan,  Irak-Ad- 
jemi,  Persian  Koordistan,  Farsistan,  and  Ker- 
Ttuiii.  The  Arabian  slieiks  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  tributary  to  him,  and  respectful  presents 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  ooali  or  prince  of  Mek- 
ran.     Malte-Brun. 

Persicum  mare,  or  Persigus  sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  now  called  the  G^df  of  Balgora. 

Persis,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Persian 
gulf  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself.  "  Its 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  Fars,  according  to  the  mo- 
dem form,  as  the  permutation  in  the  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  frequent  in  this  country,  where  Ispa- 
han, for  example,  is  pronounced  Isfahan.  Elam, 
son  of  Shem,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  text."     D'Anville. 

Perijsia,  now  Perugia,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Thrasimenelake.  "  From 
Justin  we  collect  that  Perusia  was  of  Achaean, 
that  is,  of  Pelasgic  origin."  Cram.  It  was 
"  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  Etruria ;  the  era  of  its  foundation 
long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  origin 
of  Clusium,  Cortona,  &c.  is  almost  lost  in  dis- 
tance of  time.  In  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled 
to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous 
ally ;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  when  unfortimately  it  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
Triumvir,  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 
gates  against  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  wished  to  spare  it;  but  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens  setting  fire  to  his  own  house, which 
he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and,  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia, 
however,  rose  immediately  from  its  ruins ;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
chose  for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom 
it  seems  to  have  had  very  few  obligations,  as 
the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the 
general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it 
displayed  much  spirit,  and  stood  a  sieg-e  of  seven 
years  against  these  barbarians.  It  afterwards, 
with  the  whole  Roman  state,  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  in- 
dependence has  remained  ever  since  attached  to 
the  Roman  See.  Perugia,  is  now  a  large,  clean, 
well-built,  and  well-inhabited  city.  Seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its  citadel, 
an  extensive  view  over  a  vast  range  of  country, 
fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened 
with  villages  and  towns.  There  are  many 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  paintings 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of  Raffaello. 
Perugia  has  an  university  supplied  with  able 
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professors,  and  several  academies,  all  of  which 
can  boast  of  illustrious  names ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  whole  an  interesting  city,  capable  of  enter- 
taining the  curious  and  inquisitive  traveller  for 
several  days."     Eustace. 

Pessinus  (untis),  a  town  of  Phrj-gia,  where 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Sangar,  in  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Tolistoboians,"  {D'Anville,) 
and  was  particularly  famous  for  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from 
thence  called  Pessinuntia.  Strab.  12. — Paus, 
7,  c.  \1.—Liv.  29,  c.  10  and  11. 

Petelinus  lacus,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.    Liv.  6,  c.  20. 

Petilia,  a  town  in  the  Brutian  territory, 
one  of  the  settlements  of  Philoctetes,  "  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  best 
informed  topographers,  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modern  Strongoli.  This  small  town,  of 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthaginians,  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the"^  leist  extremity  by  fa- 
mine ;  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  the  town, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed 
for  subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Magna  Graecia.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  Strabo  has  confounded  this  town 
with  the  Lucanian  Petilia,"  although  he  "  is  the 
only  author  w^ho  seems  to  have  given  any  hint 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Strabo,  in  his 
general  description  of  the  inland  towTis  of  the 
Liicani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  of  this 
people  was  Petelia,  which  could  at  that  time 
boast  of  a  considerable  population  ;  he  adds,  that 
it  was  built  by  Philoctetes,  who  had  been  forced 
by  an  adverse  faction  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na- 
tive country;  and  that  on  account  nf  the  strength 
of  its  position,  the  Samnites  had  been  obliged  to 
construct  forts  around  it  for  the  defence  of  their 
territory.  It  is  observed  by  Antonini,  the  writer 
above  alluded  to,  that  Strabo  here  contradicts 
himself,  by  ascribing  to  Philoctetes  the  origin 
of  a  town  of  Lucania;  whilst  that  hero  is  said 
in  a  few  lines  further  on,  to  have  occupied  a  part 
of  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  was  certainly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brutii.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  fact,  that  all  the  ancient  authors  agree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Grecian  chieftain.  This  error  of  Strabo 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
count with  reference  to  to  the  Lucanian  Petilia; 
and  Antonini  has  adduced,  in  confirmation  of 
the  authority  of  that  writer,  so  many  inscrip- 
tions of  early  date,  together  with  more  recent 
documents,  that  it  seems  impo.ssible  to  entertain 
further  doubts  on  the  subject.  He  has  recog- 
nised the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  precisely 
on  the  Monte  della  Stella."     Cram. 

Petra,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

Strab.  16. II.  a  town  of  Sicilv,  near  Hybla, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called   Petrini  and  Pe- 

trenses. III.  A  town   of  Thrace.    Liv.  40, 

c.  22. IV.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  39,  c.  26.— Cic.  in    Verr.  1,  c.  39. V. 

An  elevated  place  near  Dyrrhachium.  Libcan. 
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6,  V.  16  and  IO.—Ccbs.  Civ.  3,  c.  42. VI. 

Another  in  Elis. VII.  Another  near  Corinth. 

Petr^ea,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia, 
bounded  on  The  north  by  Palestine,  on  the  east 
by  Arabia  Deserta  and  part  of  the  Sinus  Per- 
sicus,  on  the  south  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
west  by  the  isthmus  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  It  had  this  name 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof,  or  more 
properly  from  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  it,  called 
also  by  Ethicus,  Sicaria,  by  the  Hebrews  Chus, 
generally  translated  Ethiopia ;  by  William  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Secunda,  Felix  being  reckoned 
for  the  first.  B}''  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pimy, 
it  is  called  Nabathsea,  which  name  it  had  from 
Nabaioth,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Is- 
mael,  though  properly  that  name  belonged  only 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  lay  next  Judea.  The 
people,  for  the  most  part  were  descended  of  the 
sons  of  Chus  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianiies  descended  from  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah.  and  the  ximalekites,  descended  probably 
from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  but  all 
united  at  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think  from  Sarra,  sig- 
nifying "  a  desert,'  and  Saken,  which  signifieth 
'  to  inhabit,'  because  they  live  for  the  most  part 
in  these  desert  places ;  as  others  say,  from  Sa- 
rak,  signifying  '  a  robber.'  This  last  is  most 
suitable  to  their  nature,  and  best  liked  by  Sca- 
liger."     Heyl.  Cosm. 

Petrinum,  a  town  of  Campania.  Horat.  I, 
ep.  5,  v.  5. 

Petrocorh,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  divisions  of  that  country  as  re- 
corded by  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  their  ter- 
ritory formed  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 
"  From  the  appellation  of  Petrocorii  are  formed 
the  names  of  Perio;ord  and  Perigueux,  though 
Vesuna,  the  primitive  name  of  the  capital,  is 
still  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  ki 
Visone."     D'Anville. 

Pedge,  an  island  between  the  arms  which 
form  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dern name,  Piczini,  preserves  an  evident  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  Peucini,  whom  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  le-appearin  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  of  Picziniges  and  Patzina cites.''' 
D'Anville. — Strab.  7. — Tjucan.  3,  v.  202. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Peucetia,  a  part  of  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of"  the  Peucetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  Avho,  with  his  brother  QEno- 
trus  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modern  critics  have 
felt  little  disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the 
improbability  of  which  is  so  ver}^  apparent,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  country  from  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
state  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a  period.  Had 
the  Peucetii  and  OEnotri  really  been  of  Grecian 
origin,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  the 
Arcadian  chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The 
most  respectable  authority  he  could  havebrought 
forward  on  this  point  would  unquestionably 
have  been  that  of  Antiochus  the  Syracusan ; 
but  this  historian  is  only  quoted  by  him  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  (Enotri,  not  of  their 


Grecian  descent.  The  Peucetii  are  always 
spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, as  barbarians,  who  d'ifiered  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations.  The  name  of  Pcediculi 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
Peucetia  which  was  more  particularly  situated 
on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidus  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  Calabri.  It  is  slated  by  Pliny,  that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  their  origin  from 
Illyria.  The  Peucetii  appear  then  to  have  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Aufidus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium, 
which  belonged  to  lapygia;  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, their  territory  reached  as  far  as  Silvium  in 
the  Appenines,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modern  geography  is  called  Terra  di  BariP 
Cram. 

Peucini.     Vid.  Pence. 

Phacusa,  a  town  of  Eg}^t,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

PH.EACIA,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria, 
and  afterwards  Corcyra.  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed Phaaces,  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  generally 
stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  Phccax.  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Phse- 
acia,  Alcinous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatl)'  celebrated. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  Sl^.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  719. 
— Strab.  6  and  l.—Propert.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 

Phalacrike,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  where 
Vespasian  was  born.     Sivet.  Vesp.  2. 

Phalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris's  bull  was  placed. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  Boe 
Cephisus.     Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalerum,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athe- 
nian ports.     Vid.  AthencB. 

Phan^us,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Chi- 
os, famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Litl  36,  c.  43.— Fr/-o-.  G.  2,  v.  98. 

Phar^,  L  "  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Achaia,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Pirus,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  120 
from  Patras.  Pharee,  whose  territor}^  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frexjuent  ra- 
vages of  the  ^tolians,  on  receiving  no  succour 
from  the  Achaean  prastor,  determined,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybius,  no  longer  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  This 
city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  colony  of  Patrse,  possessed  an  exten- 
sive forum,  where  was  placed  an  image  of  Mer- 
cury, and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  god;  also  a 
fountain  named  Ham  a,  consecrated  to  the  same 
divinity.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pirus,  called  Pie- 
rus  by  the  Pharoeans  and  sometimes  Achelous, 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable from  their  age  and  size,  many  of  their 
trunks  were  hollow,  and  so  capacious  that  per- 
sons might  feast  and  recline  within  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Pharoei, 
while  those  of  the  Me.<?senian  Pharos  were  call- 
ed Pharatse  or  Pharialae.  The  ruins  of  Pharse 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Camenitza."  Cram II.  Ano- 
ther in  Messenia.     Vid.  Pherce. 

Pharis,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  inhabitants 
are  called  Pharita.    Pans.  3,  c.  30. 
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Pharmecusa,  1.  an  island  of  the  Mgea.n  Sea, 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

SiteL  CcBs.  4. II.  Another,  where  was  shown 

Circe's  tomb.     Strab. 

Pharnacia,  a  town  of  Pontus,  probably  the 
same  as  Cerasus. 

Pharos,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continent.  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  284, 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  by 
Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  On  the 
top,  fires  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  sailors 
in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the 
Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  above  165,000Z.  English,  if  Attic ;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was 
this  inscription  upon  it,  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Gods  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors ;  but 
Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
lemy's name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  became  visible ;  Sostratus  the 
Cnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  Gods  the 
saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  The  word 
Pharias  is  often  used  as  Egyptian.  Lucan.  2, 
V.  636,  1.  3,  V.  260, 1.  6,  v.  308,  1.  9,  v.  1005,  &c. 
—  Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  V.  635.— PZi?i.  4,  c.  31  and 
85,  1.  36,  c.  l^.—Strab.  11.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Plin.  13,  c.  11.— Homer,  od.  4.— Mac.  2.— Stat. 

3.  Sylv.  2,  V.  102. II.  A  watch-tower  near 

Capreae. III.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  II- 

lyricum,  now  called  Leslna.    Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation  afterwards  giv- 
en to  ever}''  other  edifice  which  was  raised  to  , 
direct  the  course  of  sailors,  either  with  lights  or 
by  signals.     Juv.  11,  v.  76. — Suet. 

Pharsalus,  "  a  city  of  Thessaly,  so  celebra- 
ted for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  Strabo  designates  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
saliotis.  Although  a  city  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  prior 
to  the  Persian  invasion.  Thucydides  reports 
that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  his  success  in  Boeotia.  but  with- 
out avail.  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by 
Thucydides  the  Pharsalian,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  proxenos  to  his  countrymen  at  Athens ; 
and  he  also  states  that  the  Pharsalians  general- 
ly favoured  that  republic  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Diodorus  reports,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Pharsalus  was  taken  by  Medius,  tyrant  of 
Larissa.  Xenophon  notices  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  thongh  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Jason,  tyianl  of  Pherae.  Several  years 
afterwards  it  was  occupied  by  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  but  on  his  retreat  from  Thessaly  it 
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surrendered  to  the  consul  AciliusGlabrio.  Livy 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  as  he  speaks  of  Palaso  Pharsalus. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  remarks  there  are 
but  few  antiquities  ati  Pharsalus.  The  name 
of  Phersale.  alone  remains  to  show  what  it 
once  was.  South-west  of  the  town  there  is  a 
hill  surrounded  with  ancient  walls,  formed  of 
large  masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.  Upon 
a  lofty  rock  above  the  town,  towards  the  south, 
are  other  ruins  of  greater  magnitude,  shewing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  remains  of  the  Propylaea.  According 
to  Strabo,  Pharsalus  was  situated  near  the  river 
Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Apidanus,  which  afterwards  enters  the  Peneus." 
Cram. 

Pharusii,  or  Phaurush,  a  people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauretania.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Pharusii  were  said  to  have  been  Persians,  who 
accompanied  Hercules  to  Africa.  Probably  this 
same  people  are  alluded  to  by  Sallust,  when  he 
describes  the  Persian  followers  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  1,  c.  4. 

Pharybus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  more  pro- 
perly styled  Baphyrus. 

Phaselis,  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass 
which  mount  Climax,  in  Lycia,  forms  with  the 
sea.  According  to  D'Anville,  Fionda  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  have  assign- 
ed this  city  to  Lycia,  others  to  Pamphylia,  and 
others  to  the  Cilicians.  This  has  perplexed 
geographers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Lucan  de- 
scribes Phaselis  as  a  small  place,  although  Stra- 
bo calls  it  a  city  of  note.  Phaselis  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  Lycians,  and  was  therefore  as- 
signed to  Lycia.  But  subsequently,  as  the  Pam- 
phylians  extended  their  dominion  over  the  sea- 
coast,  it  v/as  attributed  to  Pamphylia,  although 
occupied  by  Lycians.  At  a  still  later  period,  in- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  their  harbour,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  piracy,  or  else  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Cilicians  to  give  protection  to 
the  pirates."  Hence,  having  deserted  the  Ly- 
cians, or  having  been  cast  off"  by  them,  their 
city  was  called  Cilician.  After  the  reduction 
of  "this  city  by  Publius  Ser  villus,  the  population 
became  very  trifling ;  and  hence  the  epithet 
parva  bestowed  upon  it  by  Lucan.  3Iela,  1,  14. 
ed.  Voss. 

Phasiana,  a  canton  which  was  traversed  by 
the  Aras  at  its  entrance  in  Armenia.  It  is  now 
Pasiani,oxPasni,  as  the  Turks  call  it.  D'Anville. 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Faoz,  and 
falling  into  the  Euxine  on  the  east.  It  is  famous 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  who  en- 
tered it  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  from 
which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages  have  been 
proverbially  intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing 
to  the  Phasis.  There  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  number  of  large  birds,  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the 
Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  called,  on  that  account,  pheasants.  The 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  Plin.  10,  c.  48. — Mar- 
tial. 13,  ep.  G2.—Strah.  11.— 3Icla,  1,  c.  19.— 
Apollod.    1,    &c. — Paus.    4,    c.    44. —  Orpheus. 

II.  or  Araxes,  now  the  Aras. III,  A 

city  of  Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.     It 
was  of  Greek  foundation.    D'Anville^ 
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Phelloe,  "  a  fortress  of  Achaia,  distant  for- 
ty stadia  from  ^gira,  in  the  mountains.  Its 
territory  produced  wine,  and  the  oak  forests 
around  abounded  with  stags  and  wild  boars.  It 
was  remarkable  also  for  the  number  of  its 
springs  and  fountains;  the  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  another  of  Diana.  Sir 
W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Phelloe  near  the 
village  of  Zakoula,^  '  where  there  is  a  pass 
through  a  chasm  in  the  mountain,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  pass  on  the  right  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  on  which  the  castle  may  have  been  situa- 
ted. "     Cravu 

Pheneus,  "  a  town  of  Arcadia,  of  some  note 
and  of  great  antiquit}^,  since  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  resided  there  alter  his  departure  from  Ti- 
ryns,  and  Homer  has  mentioned  it  amongst  the 
principal  Arcadian  cities.  The  citadel  was  plac- 
ed on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  artificial  works  ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  the  vestiges  only 
of  which  were  apparent  when  Pausanias  tra- 
velled in  Arcadia.  Below  the  citadel  were  the 
stadium  and  tomb  of  Iphiclus,  and  the  temples 
of  Mercury  and  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  Phe- 
neum  was  surrounded  by  some  extensive  marsh- 
es, which  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the 
whole  country,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  an- 
cient town.  These  were  principally  formed  by 
the  river  Aroanius,  or  Olbius,  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pheneus, 
and  usually  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns 
or  katabaihra  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but 
when  by  accident  these  happened  to  be  blocked 
up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  com- 
municating with  the  Ladon  and  Alpheus,  over- 
flowed the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as  Olym- 
pia.  Pausanias  reports,  that  vestiges  of  some 
great  works  undertaken  to  drain  the  Phenean 
marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Hercu- 
les, were  to  be  seen  near  the  city.  There  was 
a  foss  fifty  stadia  long,  and  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  deep'  Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybius. 
The  vestiges  of  this  town  according  to  Dod  well, 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Phonia  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  foundations  of  the 
walls  only  remain  ;  the  rest  of  the  ruins  consist 
of  masses  of  rubbish  and  scattered  blocks.  The 
same  antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabath- 
ron  of  the  Aroanius  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  called  Kokmo-bouno.  The  lake 
is  very  small,  and  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year."     Cram. 

Pher^,  I.  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of  Adme- 
tus  and  Eumetus.  Subsequently  to  the  heroic 
age  we  find  the  Pheneans  assisting  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment. Some  years  after,  Jason,  a  native  of 
Pherse,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master, 
not  only  of  his  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Thessaly,  and,  having  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  generalissimo  of  its  forces,  formed 
the  most  ambitious  projects  for  extendmg  his  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizing  his  power.  These 
were  however  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death, 
which  occurred  by  assassination,  whilst  celebra- 
ting some  public  games  at  Pheroe,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  102d  Olympiad.  The  independence 
of  Pherag  was  not,  however,  secured  by  this 


event,  as  Jason  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers 
Polydof  us  and  Polyphron.  The  former  of  these 
died  soon  after;  not  without  some  suspicion  at- 
tachingto  Polyphron,  who  now  becarafc  the  sove- 
reign of  Pherse  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
he  in  his  turn  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge  of 
his  native  city  and  the  whole  of  Thes>aly.  His 
evil  designs  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  brave 
Pelopidas,  who  entered  that  province  at  the  head 
of  a  Boeotian  force,  and  occupied  the  citadel  of 
Larissa ;  but  on  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed  in  a  most 
perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans 
subsequently  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  under  his 
command  made  war  upon  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
whom  they  defeated,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinat- 
ed by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued 
to  tyrannize  over  this  country  until  it  was  libe- 
rated by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Tisiphonus,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes,  did  not  reign  long,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lycophron,  who,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  sought 
the  aid  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  leader. 
Philip  was  at  first  defeated  in  two  severe  en- 
gagements, but  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
once  more  attacked  Onomarchus,  and  succeed- 
ed in  totally  routing  the  Phocians,  their  general 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  capture 
of  PherK  and  the  expulsion  of  Lj^cophron.  Pi- 
tholaus,  his  brother,  not  long  after,  again  usurp- 
ed the  throne,  but  was  likewise  quickly  expel- 
led on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Ma- 
ny years  after,  Cassander,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Pher8P.,but  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  contrived  by  secret  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain possession  both  of  the  town  and  the  cita- 
del. In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antio- 
chus,Pher8e  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops 
of  that  monarch  after  some  resistance.  Ijt  af- 
terwards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  con- 
sul Acilius.  Strabo  observes  that  the  constant 
tyranny  under  which  this  city  laboured  had  has- 
tened its  decay.  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius, 
were  surrounded  by  gardens  and  walled  enclo- 
sures. Stephanus  Byz.  speaks  of  an  old  and 
new  town  of  Pherae, "distant  about  eight  stadia 
from  each  other.  Pherte,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  ninety  stadia  from  Pagasae  its  emporium." 

Cmm. II.  A  city  of  Messenia,  to  the  east 

of  the  river  Pamisus,  "  where  Telemachus  and 
the  son  of  Nestor  were  entertained  by  Diodes 
on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.  Pherae  was 
one  of  the  seven  towns'offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia  after  the  battle  of  Actium."     Cram. 

PmcALEA,  "  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  river  Plata- 
nistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock  which  overhung  the  bed  of  the  Neda.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Phignlus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or,  as  others  aflirmed,  by'Phialus,sonof  Buco- 
lion,  whence  it  was  called  Phialea.  A  curious 
account  of  the  Phigalean  repasts  is  extracted  by 
Athenaeus  from  the  work  of  Harmodius  of  Le- 
preum,  who  wrote  on  the  customs  and  institu- 
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tions  of  the  place.  According  to  the  same  au- 
thor the  Phigaleans  had  the  character  of  being 
drunkards.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city- 
was  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  contained  a 
forum  and  several  public  edifices ;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratophorus  stood  near  the  gymna- 
sium, that  of  Diana  Sospila  was  placed  on  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  town :  Paulizza  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sir 
W.  Gell  informs  us  that  the  entire  and  exten- 
sive circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  observed ; 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  some 
of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  rocky  hills 
and  tremendous  precipices.  The  village  of 
Paulizza  contains  some  columns,  and  other 
fragments  of  temples.  The  Neda  flowed  below 
the  town,  and  was  joined,  not  far  from  thence, 
by  the  little  river  Lymax,  near  the  source  of 
which  were  some  warm  springs."     Cram. 

PmLA.  the  first  town  in  Macedonia,  begin- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  "  situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by 
the  passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly ;  and  was 
built,  as  Stephanus  informs  us,  by  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ru- 
ins of  this  fortress  are  probably  those  which  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  near  Platamona,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  Heracleum."     Cram. 

PniLADELPmA,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  "  which 
owed  this  name  to  a  brother  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  was  situated  immediately  under 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  Tmolus ;  but  was 
constructed  with  little  solidity  in  its  edifices,  as 
being  extremely  subject  to  earthquakes.  These 
phenomena  were  most  dreadful  in  their  effects 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  for 
then  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly this  and  Sardes,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
A  great  tract  of  country,  which  from  Mysia  ex- 
tended in  Phrygia,  being  at  all  times  most  ex- 
posed to  these  disasters,  was  called  Catakecau- 
mene,  or  the  Burnt  Country.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the  honour  of  Philadelphia,  that  when  all  the 
country  had  sunk  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  it 
still  resisted,  and  yielded  only  to  the  efforts  of 
Bajazet  I.,  orllderim.  The  Turks  call  it  Alah- 
Shehr,  or  the  Beautiful  City  ;  probably  by  rea- 
son of  its   situation."     D'Anville. II.  The 

chief  city  of  Ammonitis,  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  was  more  anciently  called  Ammon 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon,  un- 
til the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to  it,  pro- 
bably from  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  It  has 
resumed  its  primitive  name  in  the  form  of  Am- 
man.     D'Anville. III.     Another  in  Cilicia. 

PmLa:,  I.  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Syene 
by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  there. 
Lucan.  10,  v.  313.— Seneca.  2,  Nat.  4,  c.  2. 
II.  One  of  the  Sporades.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

PHiLz-ENORtTM  AR^.      Vid.  Ar(Z  PhUcBnorum. 

PmLENR,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.     Stat.  Thcb.  4,  v.  102. 

Pmuppi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  Dalo%,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  on  a  rising  ground  which  abounds  with 
springs  and  water.  Mount  Pangseum,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  contained  gold 
and  silver  mines.  "  These  valuable  mines  na- 
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turally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coast ;  and 
they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this 
vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crenides,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous sources  which  descended  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  Philip  of  Macedon  havmg 
turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  the 
possession  of  Crenidse  and  mount  Pangeeum  na- 
turally entered  into  his  views ;  accordingly  he 
invaded  this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotys 
from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found' a 
new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony, 
which  he  named  after  himself  Philippi.  When 
Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the 
advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony 
there ;  and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  it  was  already  at  that  period  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of  their  em- 
pire. It  is  moreover  celebrated  in  history,  from 
the  great  victory  gained  here  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Octavian  over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  by  which  the  republican  party  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  place  in  Europe  where  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  by  St.  Paul,  (A.  D.  51.)  as 
we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addressed 
to  his  Philippian  converts  where  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  Apostle 
received  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  bishops  of  Philippi  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians ;  and  the  town  is  also  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Its  ruins  still 
retain  the  name  of  Filibah.  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  the  rosa  centifolia,  which  grew  in 
great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  on 
mount  Pangasum."     Cram. 

Phintia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Himera.     Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  83. 

Phinto,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  Figo. 

Phlegra,  or  Phlegrsus  campus,  a  place  of 
Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where 
the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  defeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  afterwards  re- 
newed in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Cumae.  Sil.  8,  v.  538,  1.  9,  v.  305.— 
Strab.  b.—DiodA  and  b.—  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
351,  1.  12,  V.  378, 1.  15,  v.  532.— Stat.  5,  Sylv. 
3,  V.  196. 

Phlegy^,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some  au- 
thors place  them  in  Boeotia.  They  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars,  M'ith 
whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  escaped  to 
Phocis,  where  he  settled.  Paus.  9,  c.  36. — 
Homer.  II.  13,  v.  301.— Strab.  9. 

Phliasia.     Vid.  Phlius. 

Phlius.  "  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  though 
an  independent  republic,  may  with  propriety  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
under  the  early  name  of  Araethyreaas  depend- 
ent on  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  Pausanias  de- 
rives this  appellation  of  the  city  from  ArzEthy- 
rea,  daughter  of  Arus,  its  earliest  sovereign ; 
and  states  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Philius 
from  a  son  of  Asopus,  who  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. The  Phliasian  territory  adjoined  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the 
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west,  and  the  Nemean  and  Cleonaean  districts 
on  the  south  and  south-east.  After  the  arival  of 
the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians,  the  Phliasians  were 
invaded  by  a  party  of  their  forces  under  the 
command  of  Rhegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Teme- 
nus,  and  compelled  to  admit  these  new  colonists 
into  their  city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  race.  Phlius  sent  200  soldiers  to 
Thermopylae,  and  1000  to  Plataea.  In  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian 

^  cause,  together  with  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians ;  and  at  a  time  when  those  states  formed 
a  coalition  against  that  power,  it  still  adhered  to 
the  Spartan  alliance.  The  Phliasians  having 
on  this  occasion  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenian  general  Iphi- 
crates,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing a  Lacedaemonian  force  within  their  town  to 
protect  it  against  the  enemy.  In  gratitude  for 
which  assistance  they  readily  contributed  to  the 
expedition  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spar- 

'  tans  against  Olynthus,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Agesipolis  for  their  zeal  on  this  occasion. 
Not  long  after,  however,  they  became  mvolved 
in  war  with  that  powerful  state,  from  their  re- 
fusing to  make  good  the  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  to  restore  to  the  ex- 
iles, who  had  been  reinstated  by  its  interference, 
the  possession  of  their  property.  Agesilaus  was 
in  consequence  deputed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  refractory  city ;  and  after 
an  obstinate  siege  and  blockade,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  years,  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der :  Delphion,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieged,  and  had  given  great  proofs  of 
courage  and  talent,  escaped  by  night  during  the 
negotiations.  It  appears  from  Xenophon  that 
at  this  period  Phlius  contained  more  than  5000 
citizens,  which  supposes  a  population  of  20,000 
souls.  Sometime  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
it  was  again  attacked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by 
the  Argives,  Boeotians,  and  other  confederates ; 
and  would  have  been  taken  by  assault,  but  for 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  being  also  successful  against  the  Sicy- 
onians  and  Pellenians,  who  had  invaded  their 
territory,  and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
some  Athenian  troops  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  were  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  their  enemies.  In  the 
revolutionary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlius  became  subject  to  despotic 
rule;  but  on  the  organization  of  the  Achaean 
league  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  tyrant  of  that 
city,  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  join  the  confederacy.  The  fo- 
rum was  decorated  with  a  bronze  gilt  statue  of 
a  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines. 
Here  was  also  the  tomb  of  Aristias,  an  excellent 

4  writer  of  satiric  plays.  Beyond  might  be  seen 
a  building  called  the  house  of  prophecy,  and  the 
spot  said  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
which  were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  Isis.  The  remains  of  Phlius  are 
to  be  seen  not  far  from  the  town  of  Agios  Gior- 
gios,  on  the  road  to  the  lake  of  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia.  Sir  "W.  Gell  affirms,  that  the  ruins 
extended  for  some  distance  across  the  plain,  and 
Pouqueville  discovered  on  the  height  above  the 
Asopus,  where  the  citadel  was  placed,  the  ves- 


tiges of  several  temples.  This  river,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  had  its  source  on  mount  Carneates. 
The  Arantinus  was  a  hill  adjoining  that  of  the 
acropolis.  It  is  now  called  Agios  Basili.  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phliasian  territory 
from  the  Nemean  plain."     Cravi. 

PnoCiEA,  now  Pochia,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cumae  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  received  its  name  from  Pho- 
cus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  {phocce) 
sea  calves,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Fhoccei  and  Phocccenses,  were  expert  mariners, 
and  founded  many  cities  in  difiierent  parts  of 
Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  them  under  his  power,  and  they 
came,  after  many  adventures,  into  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  The 
town  of  Marseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Phocaica,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
Phocceenses.  Phocaea  was  declared  independent 
by  Pompey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  34, 1.  37,  c.  3L 
1.  38,  c.  Z^.—Mela,  1,  c.  11.— Pans.  7,  c.  3.— 
Herodot.  1,  v.  165. — Strab.  14. — Herat,  epod. 
16.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  9.—Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Phocenses,  and  Phogici,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

Phocicum,  a  place  in  Phocis,  where  "the 
general  assembly  of  the  Phocian  states  was 
usually  convened,  in  a  large  building  erected 
for  that  purpose."     Cram. 

Phocis.  "  The  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  country  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to 
the  north  ;  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Boeotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Phocus  the  son  of  jEacus.  The 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges ;  but  tne 
name  of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we  find  them  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  war- 
riors. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  to 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  been 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  Thessalians,  and 
had  often  successfully  resisted  the  incursions  of 
that  people.  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopylae 
was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thes- 
salians, who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Phocians,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  territory  of  that  people. 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this  occasion  served 
as  places  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  but  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
donius.  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
arms;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were  dis- 
persed after  the  rout  of  Plalrra,  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  A  lit- 
tle prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  wnr,  a  dispute 
arose  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  princi- 
pal slates  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed 
apparently  by  the  Phocians  as  the  common 
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property  of  the  whole  nation,  whereas  the  Del- 
phians  asserted  it  to  be  their  own  exclusive 
possession.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  by 
Thucydides  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
no  less  favourable  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  The  service  thus  rendered  by  the 
Athenians  seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the 
ties  of  friendly  union  which  already  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon, 
became  subject  for  a  time  to  Boeotia,  until  a 
change  of  circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  and  call- 
ed forth  all  the  energies  of  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  A  fine  had  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphictyons 
for  some  reason  which  Pausanias  professes  not 
to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 
Diodorus  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Cirrhean 
territory  which  had  been  declared  sacred.  By 
the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phocian  high  in 
rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree ;  and, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of 
resistance,  to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
and  its  treasures.  This  measure  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  they  were  thus 
furnished  with  abundant  supplies  for  raising 
troops  to  defend  their  country.  These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
the  Sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  The  Thebans 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  which  had  been  thus  openly  violated  by 
the  Phocians  ;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took  place 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
their  leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  rout  which 
ensued.  The  Phocians,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated by  this  ill  success,  and,  having  raised 
a  fresh  army,  headed  by  Onomarchus,  they  ob- 
tained several  important  advantages  against  the 
Amphictyonic  army,  notwithstanding  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  to  the  confe- 
deracy. Onomarchus  having  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  then 
at  war  with  Philip,  he  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
the  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
compel  him  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture 
and  death  of  Onomarchus.  Diodorus  asserts, 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Philip ;  Pausanias,  that  he  perished  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
length  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Boeotian  troops ;  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally.  On 
his  death  the  command  devolved  on  Phatecus, 
who,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  his  son  ;  but 
Diodorus  affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchus. This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission. 
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at  the  head  of  which  was  Philo ;  whose  totai 
want  of  probity  soon  became  evident  by  the 
disappearance  of  large  sums  from  the  sacred 
treasury.  He  was  in  consequence  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  Diodorus 
estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  taken 
from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talents. 
Phalaecus  was  now  restored  to  the  command, 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  state  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic council  at  the  head  of  their  forces, 
he  deemed  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  convention  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in 
the  council  transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  degradation  and  subjection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in 
restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
former  condition.  In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  formed  by  the  two  republics  against  Philip ; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  ;  and  when  the  Gauls  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  they  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  disgrace  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  The  maritime  part  of  this 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dicasarchus  reports,  from  the 
border  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  to  the  confines  of 
Bosotia."     Cram. 

Phcenice,  a  province  of  Syria,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  this  country  was  veiy  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  being  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Syrian  mountains,  its  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, hold  a  high  rank  among  the  most  re- 
markable nations  of  Asia.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, a  "  complete,  or  even  continuous  history  of 
them  ;  but  only  separate  accounts,  from  which, 
however,  a  picture  of  them  in  its  great  features 
may  be  traced.  It  did  not  form  one  state,  or  at 
least  not  one  kingdom ;  but  contained  several 
cities  with  their  territory.  But  among  these 
leagues  were  formed,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  established, 
especially  of  Tyre.  Yet  notwithstanding  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  perhaps  also  usurped  a 
supremacy  in  the  confederacy,  each  individual 
state  still  preserved  its  constitution  within  itself. 
In  each  of  them  we  find  kings  ;  who  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  limited  princes,  in  as  much  as 
there  were  magistrates  at  their  side.  Strict  des- 
potism could  not  long  subsist  in  a  nation  which 
carried  on  commerce  and  founded  colonies.  Of 
the  several  cities,  Tvre  is  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  a  series  of  kings,  and  even  this  series 
is  not  altogether  unbroken.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Phoenicia  in  general,  and  especially  of 
Tyre,  was  between  1000—332.  In  this  period 
the  Phoenician  nation  was  extended  bv  sending 
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out  colonies ;  of  which  some,  especially  Car- 
thage, became  as  powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  were  possessed  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  again  diiven  by  the 
Greeks.     Their  chief  countries  for  colonization 
were  partly  southern  Spain,  (Tartessus,  Gades, 
Carteja,)  partly  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  left  of  the   lesser  Syrtis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
Adrumetum,)  partly  also  the  north-west  coast 
of  Sicily,  (Panormus,  Lilybceum.)     It  is  v^ery 
highly  probable  that  they  also  had  settlements  to 
the  east,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  islands  Ty- 
los  and  Aradus  (the  ^aMmyt islands.)  The  view 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  view  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  ; 
which,  however,  was  extended  still  further  than 
their   settlements.     It  began  among  them,  as 
many  other  nations,  with  plundering  by  sea ;  and 
in  Homer  they  still  appear  as  pirates.     T  heir 
chief  objects  were,  their  colonial  countries,  north- 
ern Africa  and  Spain,  especially  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  productive  silver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  ;   Britain  and  the  Scilly  islands  for  tin, 
and  probably  for  amber.      From  the  harbours 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
Elath  and  Ezion-Geber,  they,  in  connexion  with 
the  Jews  traded  with  Ophir,  i.  e.  the  rich  south- 
ern  countries,    especially   Arabia  Felix   and 
Ethiopia.     From  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  nearer 
Indian  peninsula  and  Ceylon.      And  they  also 
undertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
among  which  the  sailing  round  Africa  is  the 
most  important.    But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  the  traffic  done  in 
the  caravans,  was  of  not  inferior  importance. 
The  chief  branches  of  it  were,  the  African  traf- 
fic by  caravans  for  spices  and  incense ;  directed 
as  well  to  Arabia  Felix,  as  to  Gerra  near  the 
Persian  gulf.    The  traffic  with  Babylon  by  way 
of  Palmyra ;  and  from  there,  yet  only  through 
a  medium,  across  Persia,  as  far  as  little Bucharia 
and  little  Thibet,  perhaps  even  as  far  as  China. 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  copper, 
&c.     To  finish  the  sketch,  we  must  add  their 
own  fabrics  and  manufactures ;  especially  their 
establishments  for  weaving   and  dyeing;  the 
purple  dye  with  a  liquor  extracted  from  shell- 
fish; and  manufactures  of  glass  and  play-things, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  advantage  in  their 
trade  with  rude  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
sisted in  barter.     Several  other  important  in- 
ventions, among  which  that  of  letters  deserves 
to  be  first  named,  are  to  be  attributed  to  them." 
{Heeren^s   History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity  ; 
Bancroffs  translation.')     After  Alexander  had 
deposed  the  Sidonian  king,  and  overthrown  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Phoenicia  followed  the  common 
fortune  of  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Seleucus  until  made  a  Roman  province.    Un- 
der Constantine  and  his  successors  a  division  of 
the  country  was  made,  forming  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  Prima  and  PhoRnicia  Liba- 
nica,  from  the  mount  Libanus.     The  origin  of 
the  name  Phoenicia  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture.    Thus  some  trace  it   to  Phoenix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  father.  But  this  etymolog}^  is  too  closely  al- 
lied to  fiction  to  be  entitled  to  credence.     Much 


chart,  who  considers  Phoenices  a  corruption  cf 
Ben-Anak,  the  "sons  of  Anak."  The  most 
probable  on  the  whole  is  that  which  supposed 
the  name  Phoenicia  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Greeks  in  reference  to  the  palm-iiees  which 
abound  in  the  country,  ip'jii>i^  signifying  "  a 
palm."  "  And  for  a  further  proof  hereof,  the 
palm  was  anciently  the  special  cognizance  or 
ensign  of  this  country ;  as  the  olive-branch  and 
cony  of  Spain,  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  ca- 
mel of  Arabia,  and  the  crocodile  of  Egypt,  being 
peculiar  to  those  countries.  Bui  thus  first  called 
by  the  Grecians  only ;  for,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  their  next  neighbours,  they 
are  called  Canaanites,  or  the  po.sterity  of  Ca- 
naan, five  of  whose  sons  were  planted  here; 
the  other  six  inhabiting  more  towards  the  south 
and  east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."  Heyl. 
Cosm. 
Phcenicia.  Vid.  Phanice. 
Phctinicxjsa,  now  Felicudi,  one  of  the  iEolian 
islands. 

Pholoe,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  ol 
Hercules,  who  Avas  buried  there.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessalv,  near  mount  Othrys.  Plin.  4,  c.  6. — 
Lucan.  3,  v.  198,  1.  6,  v.  318, 1.  7,  v.  4A^.—  (yvid. 
2.  Fast.  2,  V.  273. 

Phrixus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  is  also 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minyse.     Herodot.  4,  c.  148. 

Phrygia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Lydiaon  the  west,  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Cicilia  and  Pisidia  on  the  south,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  passing  the  bor- 
ders of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 
confines  of  Lycia,  and  had  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east.  The  northern  boundaries 
were  more  uncertain  and  variable,  extending  at 
one  time  to  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  all 
along  that  country  and  Bithynia.  This  part, 
indeed,  was  the  first  habitation  of  the  Phry- 
gians, and  yet  in  the  established  geography  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  not  known  by  this  name ;  the 
Gallic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called 
Galatia.  From  the  western  limits  ofGalatia, 
however,  as  far  as  Lydia,  Phr3''gia  still  confined 
upon  Bithynia  on  the  north.  "  The  Phryges 
were  of  Thracian  origin,  according  to  Strabo; 
and  their  first  establishments,  from  the  time  that 
Gordius  and  Midas  reigned  over  this  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangar,  which 
divided  their  territory  from  Bithynia,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  same  author.  It  is  to  this  part, 
although  at  first  but  of  small  extent  compared 
with  its  subsequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  greater  Phrygia  is  given  by  distinction  from 
a  Phrygia  Minor,  which  encroached  on  Mysia 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  this  coun- 
try after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  explicit;  and  if  the  Trojans 
are  called  Phrygians  by  Virgil,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation;  and  that  accidental  event  will  not 
justify  ns  in  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  as  provinces.  But  by  a 
dismemberment  which  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
suffi,Ted  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  this  part  of 
the  territory,  which  was  Phrygian,  assumed 
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Pbrygia,  by  acquisition.  The  territory  which 
Phrygia  possessed  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
tiguous to  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  appears  to  have 
been  called  Paroreias ;  denoting  it  in  the  Greek 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains.  In  the  sub- 
division of  provinces  that  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  we  distinguish  two  Phrygias  : 
one  surnamed  Pacatlana ;  the  other  Salutaris ; 
and  Laodicea  appears  to  have  been  metropolis 
in  the  first,  and  Synnada  in  the  second."  D'An- 
ville.  Lycaonia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
a  subdivision  of  this  extensive  province.  This 
country  was  ai  different  times  a  separate  stale, 
and  successively  a  constituent  part  of  the  king- 
dom ofPergamus  and  of  the  praetorian  province 
of  Asia.  Of  Phrygia  Proper  the  capital  cities 
are  Synnada,  Apamea,  and  Cotyasum ;  of  Phry- 
gia Epictetos^  Gibyria;  and  those  of  Lycaonia 
and  Galatia  may  be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  its  geographical  features  this  country  was 
not  distinguished  for  its  rivers,  though  the  Ly- 
cus  had  in  it  the  greater  part  of  its  course ;  the 
Halys  formed  in  part  its  eastern  boundary ;  and 
the  Maeander  with  the  Marsyas  rose  on  its 
western  confines.  The  Taurus  mountains, 
however,  constituted  a  striking  object  on  the 
southern  limits,  which  they  defined  along  the 
borders  of  Pamph54ia.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country,  and  her  festivals  were  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  most 
remarkable  towns,. besides  Troy,  w^ere  Laodice, 
Hierapolis,  and  Synnada,  The  invention  of 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle- work, 
is  attributed  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding 
to  correction,  (hence  Phrfz  verberatus  mclior,) 
as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and  voluptu- 
ous ;  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  uE7i. 
9,  v.  G17.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks  -, 
their  music  {Phrygii  ca^iius}  was  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. 
—Strab.  -2,  &^c..—Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v.  429,  &c.— 
Cic.  7,  ad  fam.  ep.  16. — Flacc.  27. — Dio.  1,  c. 

50.— PZm.  8,  c.  4:8.~Harat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. ■ 

II.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

Phthia,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
born,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  Phthius 
Her  OS.  Horat,  4,  Od.  6,  v.  4:.— Ovid.  Mel.  13, 
V.  156.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Phthiotis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  Pelasgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  CEta.  It  was  also 
called  Achaia.  Pavs.  10,  c.  8.  "  Phthiotis, 
according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Thessaly  as  far  as  mount  CEla  and 
the  Maliac  gulf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  comprised  within  this  extent  of  territory 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so 
called,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions 
of  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Protesilans 
and  Eurypylus.  Many  of  his  commentators 
have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and 
Achaia,  also  mentioned  by  him  ;  but  other  cri- 
tics, as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  certainly 
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lead   us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to 

the  other, 

Ot  T  SIX"*'  <pdiriv,  T]6'  ' EiWaSa  KaWiyvvaiKU, 

11.  B.  683. 

^Evyov  'ineiT   nTravevOe  Se   'KWaSos  evpvx^poio, 

11. 1.  478. 

Again,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Hellas  he  meant  to  designate  a  tract  of 
country  or  a  city.  Those  who  mclined  to  the 
former  interpretation,  applied  the  term  to  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between  Pharsa- 
lus  and  Thebce  Phthiotiag;  whilst  those  who 
contended  for  the  latter,  identified  it  with  the 
ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsalus^ 
close  to  the  river  Enipeus  and  the  town  of  Me- 
litasa."      Cram. 

Phycus,  {untis,)  a  promontory  near  Gyrene, 
now  called  Ras-aL-sem.    lAicau.  9. 

Phylace,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from 
whence  he  is  often  called  Phylacides.     iMcan, 

6,  V.  252. IL  A  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  1, 

c.  54. III.    A  town  of  Epirus.    Liv.  4tb. 

C.26.  ^ 

Phyle,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Athens.  C.  Nep.  in  Thras. 
"  It  was  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as 
the  scene  of  Thrasybulus'  first  exploits  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  country,  and  was  situated' about 
100  stadia  from  Athens,  according  to  Diodorus, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  distance  at  more 
than  120  stadia.  Itbelonged  to  the  tribe  (Eneis. 
The  fortress  of  Phyle,"  according  to  Sir  W. 
Gell,  is  now  Bigla-  Castro.  '  It  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  and.  though  small,  must  have 
been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens, 
with  the  acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in 
the  distance.'  Dodwell  maintains  that  jts  modern 
name  is  Argiro  Castro.  He  describes  at  length 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  to^vn  was- placed 
near  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis;  some 
traces  of  it  yet  remain,  which  consist  of  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a  transverse 
wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  large  blocks 
scattered  about."   Cram. 

Physcos,  a  town  of  Garia,  opposite  Rhodes, 
Strab.  14. 

PicENi,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenura,  called 
also  Picentes.  They  received  their  name  from 
Picus,  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  Italy.  Ital.  8,  v.  425.— 
Strab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

PiCENTiA,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini. 

PicENTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Luca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea.  They 
"  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory 
from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Silarus.  We  are  infi)rmed  by  Stra- 
bo that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thi- 
ther to  people  the  shores  of  the  gulfof  Posidonia 
or  Pa?stum.  It  is  probable  that  their  removal 
took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Picenum,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  an- 
cient Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Picentini 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
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Romans  to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they 
possessed,  and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
in  consequence  of  having  sided  with  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  further  punish- 
ment, they  were  excluded  from  military  service, 
and  allowed  only  to  pertbrm  the  duties  of  cou- 
riers and  messengers."  Cram. — Sil.  It.  8,  v. 
4dO.~Tacii.ff.  4,  c.  62. 

PicENUM,  or  PicENUs,  A<3J3R,  a  country  of  Italy, 
near  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic.  "It  may  be  considered  as  li- 
mited to  the  north  by  the  river  -£sis.  To  the 
west  it  was  separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
bine country  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the  river 
Matrinus,  if  we  include  in  this  division  the  Pra^- 
tulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the  Matri- 
nus  and  Helvinus,  Little  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  Picentes,  except  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  th-e  ancient  Picus,  a  well-known 
-character  in  the  Latin  mythology,  who  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  his  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bines were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  The  Sieuli,  Liburni, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pelasgi,  as 
Silius  ItalicuG  reports,  and  the  Tyrrheni,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  formed 
settlements  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  conquest 
of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little  trouble : 
it  was  effected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  after 
the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy ;  when 
360,000  men,  as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn,  that  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Augustus.  This  province 
was  considered  as  (me  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit  trees  was  par- 
ticularly esteemed."  Cram. — Liv.  21,  c.  6,  1. 
22,  c.  9,  1.  27,  c.  43.  SiL  10,  v.  ^13.— Horut.  2, 
sat.  3,  V.  722. — Mart.  I,  ep.  44. 

PicT.E,  or  PicTi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  AgathyrscB.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  painting  their  bodies  with  different  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  colony  of  these,  according  to  Servius, 
VirgiPs  commentator,  em.igrated  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
name  and  savage  manners,  but  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  later  writers.  Of  course  this  is 
to  be  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  ill 
sustained.  The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  peo- 
ple are  numerous,  without  leading,  or  promis- 
ing to  lead,  to  any  satisfactory,  not  to  say,  use- 
ful result.  Vid.  Caledonia.  Mar  cell.  27,  c.  18. 
— Claudian.  de  Hon.  cons.  v.  54. — Plin,.  4,  c. 
12.— Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

PicTAVi,  or  PicTONES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
the  modern  country  of  Poictou.  Cess.  7,  Bell. 
G.  c.  4. 

PiERES,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Stiymon.     Vid.  Pieria. 

PiERiA,  a  region  of  Macedonia.  ■'■'  The  na- 
tural boundary  of  Pieria  toward  Perrhaebia,  the 
contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning 
from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coast  of 
Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,"where  it  strikes  off  in 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Macedonia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Macedonia ;  both  in  consideration 
of  the  traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as 


being  the  first  seal  of  the  Muses,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Orpheus  ;  and  also  of  the  important 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, and  many  other  pans  of  Greece.  The 
name  ol  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer, 

Hiepiriv  d'  imffatja  kol  ''H.jxaiJirjv  ipareivfjv. 

1l.  E.  226. 
was  derived  apparently  from  the  Pieres,a  Thra- 
cian  people,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  by 
the  Temenidse,  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia, 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Sirymon  and 
mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed' a  new  set- 
tlement. The  boundaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  assigned  to  this  province 
vary  ;  for  Strabo,  or  rather  his  epitomizer,  in- 
cludes it  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Axius. 
Livy  also  seems  to  place  it  north  of  Dium,  while 
most  authors  ascribe  that  town  to  Pieria.  Pto- 
lemy gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  that 
of  the  Lydias;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
so  defined,  we  should  not  know  under  what 
division  to  class  this  extent  of  coast,  which  cer- 
tainly appertains  to  Macedonia.  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  have  not  determined  the  limits  of 
Pieria ;  but  the  former  rather  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose he  extends  it  to  the  Peneus.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy."     Cram. 

PiERus,  I.  a  mountain  of  "Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  who  were    from  thence,  as  some 

imagine,  called   Pierides. II.    A    river   of 

Achaia,  in  Peloponnesus. III.  A  town  of 

Thessaly.  Pans.  7,  c.  21. IV.  A  moun- 
tain, with  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Mace- 
donia. 

PiGRUM  MARE,  a  name  applied  to  the  North- 
ern Pea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The  word  Pi- 
gra  is  applied  to  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Ovid.  4, 
Pont.  10,  V.  61.— Plin.  4,  c.  13.— Tacit.  G.  45. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  on  that  account  are  often  called  PimplecB 
and  Pimpleades.  Horat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  9. — Strab. 
IQ.— Martial.  12,  ep.  11,  v.  3.— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  4, 
V.  26,  Sylv.  2,  v.  36. 

PiNARus,  or  PiNDUs,  now  Deliso^i,  a  river  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria.     Dionys.  Per. 

PiNcuM,  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  now 
Gradisca. 

PiNDENissus,  a  town  of  Comagene,  near  the 
base  of  the  Amanus  Mons.  Cicero,  when  pro- 
consul in  Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days,  and  took 
it.     Cic.  ad.  M.  Ccdinm.  ad  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiNDUs,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Greece.  "  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  gulf,  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  iEgean.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora 
and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  ramifications  of  (Eta,  and  the 
^tolian  and  Acarnanian  mountains.  The  most 
frequented  passage  from  northern  Epirus  into 
Thessaly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  Pindus  to  which  the  name  of  mons 
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Cercetiuswas  attached.  And  if,  as  is  very  like- 
ly, Livy  again  refers  to  it  under  the  corrupt 
name  of  mous  Citius,  it  must  have  afforded  a 
passage  over  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedo- 
nia into  Epirus.  From  Pouqueville's  account 
this  passage  appears  to  be  still  frequented  by 
those  who  cross  from  Epirus  into  Macedonia ; 
and  he  himself  proceeded  by  that  route  on  his 
way  to  Greuno,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  Elimea.  In  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  work  the  mountain 
bears  the  name  of  Zygos,  or  Imi  Cantaray 

Cram. II.  a  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called 

also  Cyphas.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Cephi- 
susnear  Liloea.     Herodot.  1,  c.  56. 

PiRiEus,  or  PiRiEEUs,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  Athens.     Vid.  Atheuce. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisus  the 
son  of  Perieres  and  grandson  of  ^olus.     Its 
inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  pre-  j 
siding  at  the  Olympic  games  which  were  cele- 
brated near  their  city.     This  honourable  ap- ' 
pointment  was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis,  I 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  after 
many  bloody  battles,  took  Iheir  city  and  totally 
demolished  it.      It  was  at  Pisa  that  CEnomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops.     The  in-  i 
habitants  were  called  Piscei.  Some  have  doubt- ! 
ed  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but  j 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been  ; 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.     The  horses  of  { 
Pisa  were  famous.      The  year  on  which  the  | 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  was    often  I 
called  Pisceus  annus,  and  the  victory  which 
was  obtained  there  was  called  Pisea  ramus 
olivce.     Vid.  Olympia.    Strah.  8. —  Ovid.  Trist. 
2,  V.  386, 1.  4,  el.  10,  v.  95.— MeZa,  2.—  Virg. 
G.  3,  V.  \^Q.—Stat.   Theb.  7,  v.  417.— P«ws. 
6,  c.  -22. 

Pis.E,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisani.  "  The  origin  of  Pisa 
is  lost  amidst  the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  give  rise,  and  which  are  common  to  so  ma- 
ny Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Strabo.it  owed  its  foundation  to  some 
of  the  followers  of  Nestor,  in  their  wanderings 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets  have  not  failed 
to  adopt  this  idea.  Servius  reports,  that  Cato 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa 
before  the  Tyrrheni  under  Tarcho,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Teutones.  From  which  account 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  most  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicu- 
li.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  this  city  in 
the  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius,  from  whom 
v/e  collect,  as  well  as  from  Livy,  that  its  harbour 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their 
communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572 
A.  U.  C.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station  :  in  his  day 
it  was  still  a  very  flourishingcommercialtown, 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished 
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to  the  fleets,  and  the  costly  marbles  which  the 
neighbouring  quarries  afforded  for  the  splendid 
palaces  and  villas  of  Rome,  Its  territory  pro- 
duced wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called 
siligo.  The  Portus  Pisanus  was  ar  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  for- 
merly it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ausar  and 
Arnus,  the  Serchio  and  Arno,  but  now  they 
both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
seems  preserved  by  the  name  of  Osari,  attached 
to  a  little  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  between 
them."  Grain.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Pisani 
became  a  great  people  among  the  small  but  in- 
dependent and  illustrious  republics  of  Italy, 
Their  fleets,  which  covered  the  most  distant 
seas  then  known,  bore  equally  the  fame  of  their 
prowess  and  the  benefits  of  their  commercial 
enterprize  and  skill ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  the  work  of  their  valour  and  their 
strength.  Having  embraced  the  Ghibeline  par- 
ty in  Florence,  and  being  continually  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  republic  of  Florence  principal- 
ly for  this  cause,  and  with  the  Genoese  from 
motives  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  Pisani  lost 
at  last  their  state  in  Italy,  and  Pisa  now  remains 
deserted  amid  her  palaces,  ennobled  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  early  power  and  splendour, 
a  magnificent  solitude. 

PiSATA,  or  PisiEi,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

PiSADRUs,  now  Foglia,  a  river  of  Picenum, 
with  a  town  called  Pisaurum,  now  Pesaro, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  town  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Catull. 
82.— Plin.  3.—Liv.  39,  c.  44,  1.  41,  c.  27, 

PIsiDtA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Plirygia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisidc.  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c.  1. 
-—Mela,  1,  c.  i.—Strab.  12.—Liv.  37,  c.  54 
and  56. 

PisoNis  Villa,  a  place  near  Baiae  in  Cam- 
pania which  the  emperor  Nero  often  frequent- 
ed.     Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

Pistoria,  now  Pistoja,  a  town  of  Etruria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  north-east  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  north-west  of  Florentia,  where 
Catiline  was  defeated.  Sallust.  Cat.  57. — Plin. 
3,  c.  4. 

PiTANE,  1.  a  town  of  JEolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  Evenus  and  the  Caicus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river  opposite  Lesbos. 
Luca7i.  3,  V.  SOb.—Strab.  13.— Vitruv.  2,  c.  3. 

—Mela,!,  C.18.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  357. II. 

A  town  of  Laconia.     Pindar,  ol.  6,  v.  46. 

PiTHECUSA.      Vid.  ..Enaria. 

PiTTHEA,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence  the 
epithet  of  Pittkensm  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  296. 

PiTULANi,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chiei 
town  was  called  Pltuluvi. 

PiTYONEsus,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ot 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurns.     Plin. 

PiTvus,  (untis,')  now  Pltchinda,  a  town  ot 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  Corax  mons,  fell  into  the  Euxine. 
PU71.  6,  c.  5. 

PiTYUsA,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. Two  small  islands  in 
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the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Spain, 
of  which  the  larger  was  dalled  Ebusus,  and 
the  smaller  Ophiusa,  now  Yvica  and  Formen- 
iara^  ro  the  south-west  of  the  Balearic  isles. 
Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Slrab.—Plm,  3,  c.  5. 

Placentia,  now  called  Place nza,  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Trebia  and  Po.  "  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans  with  Cremona  535  U.  C.  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose  the 
threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  lis  utility 
in  this  latter  respect  was  fully  proved,  by  afford- 
ing a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman  general  after 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Han- 
nibal, and,  eleven  years  after,  the  attempts  which 
his  brother  Asdrubal  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to  the  lat- 
ter caused  a  delay  which  led  to  his  overthrow, 
and  thus  eventually  perhaps  saved  the  empire." 
Cram. 

Planasia,  I.  a  small  island  on  the  Tyrrhene 

Sea. II.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  be  put  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  c.  3. 
III.  A  towT)  on  the  Rhone. 

Plat^ea,  and  m,  {arum,)  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  mount  Citheeron,  on  the  confines  of  Mega- 
ris  and  Attica.  "  The  Plataeans,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  independence,  had  early  separated  them- 
selves from  the  BcEotianconfederacy,conceiving 
the  objects  of  this  political  union  to  be  hostile  to 
their  real  interests ;  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Grateful  for  the  services  which  they  received  on 
this  occasion  from  that  power,  they  testified  their 
zeal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day.  The  Plataeans  also  manned 
some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium, 
and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
Greeks  withdrew  from  the  Euripus,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  They  also 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  great  battle  which 
took  place  near  their  city  against  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
Pausaniasand  the  confederate  Greek  command- 
ers, for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasions.  The  Persian  armv  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  flight.  The  Grecian  army, 
which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men,  and 
among  these  91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and 
16  Tegeans,  were  the  on! v  soldiers  found  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  im- 
mense. Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  on  accountof  his  uncommon  valour  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  reward- 
ed each  according  to  their  respective  met  u.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  September,  the 
same  day,  as  the  battle  of  Mvcale,  479  B.  C. 
and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered  for  ever 
from  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed on  account  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
dared  to  appear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the 


Hellespont.  Plataea,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  was  soon  restored,  with  the 
assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alliance  between 
the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely  than 
before.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Peloponnesian  force,  under  Archidamusking  of 
Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Plataea,  and 
having  summoned  the  mhabiianis  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
refusal,  to  lay  siege  lo  the  town.  Worn  out  at 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  those  Plataeans 
who  remained  in  the  town  were  compelled  lo 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes, 
who  instigated  by  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  Thebans.  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  cit}'-,  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  and  emplo)'ed  as  a  house  of  re- 
ception for  travellers.  Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alex- 
ander, to  restore  Plataea,  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Platsea  at 
the  same  time.  Dicaearchus,  who  lived  about 
that  period,  represents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  he  says, '  The  inhabitants  of  Plataea  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they 
are  colonists  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  took  place 
near  their  toA^Ti.'  '  The  ruins  of  Platsa,'  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  '  are  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory projecting  from  the  base  of  Cithatron. 
The  place  has  now  the  usual  appellation  bes- 
towed upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels ;  it  is 
called  Palao  Castro.  The  walls  are  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  militarj^  structure,  consisting  of 
very  considerable  masses,  evenly  hewn,  and  well 
built.'  '  The  walls  of  Plataea,'  says  Sir  W. 
Gell,  '  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockia,  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  moun- 
tain at  the  point.  The  north-western  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re- 
stored after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  six 
geographical  miles  from  the  Cadmeia  of  The- 
bes. There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side, 
and  as  many  on  the  east."     Cram. 

Plavis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy.  For  the 
northern  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Rhretia  and  Venetia.  crossing  the 
line  and  belonging  wholly  to  the  latter  country, 
some  distance  south  of  Feltria.  After  entering 
Venetia,  its  course  was  south-east  to  the  Adri- 
atic, into  which  it  discharged  itself  north  of  the 
Portus  Venetus.     It  is  now  the  Piava. 

PLEMNr^RiUM,  now  Massa  Oliveri,  a  pro- 
montory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.     Virsr.  uF.n.  3,  v.  693. 

Pleumosii,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  Tournay.     Ccc?..  G.  5,  c.  38. 

Pmnthine,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  and  the  Mareotis  Lacus. 
It  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood. 

Plinthenetes  sinus,  that  part  of  the   Me- 
diterranean which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
v/estern  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  limits 
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of  Egypt  towards  the  west,  and  the  borders  of 
Marmarica. 

Plotinopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina, 
the  founder's  wife.  It  stood  on  the  Hebrus, 
aboatmidwaybetween  Adrianopolis,whichwas 
on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and 
Trajanopolis. II.  Another  in  Dacia. 

Pnyx,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Solon 
for  holding  assemblies.   Vid.  Athence. 

PcEcijLE,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens.  Vid. 
AthencB. 

PcENi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Phani, 
or  Phanices.  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.     Serv.  ad  Virg.  1,  v.  302. 

PoGON,  a  harbour  of  the  Troezeneans  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for- 
ward before  the  town  of  Troezene,  as  the  beard 
(n-wywi/)  does  from  the  chin.  Strai.  8. — Mela,  2. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pietas  Julia.  The  Colchian  ori- 
gin of  this  place  belongs  to  the  fable  by  which 
the  Absyrtides  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  by  far  the  most  important  place  in 
Histria.  Plin.  3,  c.  'd.—Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Strab.  1 
and  5, 

PoLEMONiDM,  now  Vutija,  a  town  of  Pon- 
tus,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don. 

PoLicHNA,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Ida. 

Herodot.   6,   c.  28. II.    Another  at  Crete. 

Thucyd.  2,  c.  85. 

PoLLENTiA,  I.  now  PoUnza,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  about  the  403d 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some,  obtained  the  victorv.  Mela.^ 
2,  c.  l.—Plin.  8,  c.  ^^.—Suet.  Tib.  Tl—SH.  8, 

V.  598.— Cic.  11,  Fam.  13. II.    A  town  of 

Majorca.     Plin.  &  Mela. III.  of  Picenum. 

Liv.  39,  c.  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PoLuscA,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Pollv,stini.     Liv.  2,  c.  39. 

PoLYANUs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Plndus.     Strab. 

POMETIA,  POMETII,  aUdPOMETIA  SuESSa.    Vid. 

Suessa. 

Pompeh,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  city  of  Campania.  "  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
Herculaneum,  to  Hercules;  and  like  that  city. 
it  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  Etrus- 
cans, Samnites,  and  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.  In  the  general  peace 
which  followed,  Pompeii  obtained  the  rights  of 
a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  Sylla 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  Other  colonies  appear 
to  have  been  subsequently  sent  here  under  Au- 
gustus and  Nero.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  a 
bloody  affray  occurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  those  of  Nuceria, 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Pompeiani 


were  in  consequence  deprived  of  these  shows 
for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ba- 
nished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  earth- 
quake. Of  the  more  complete  catastrophe,which 
buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
we  have  no  positive  account ;  but  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  it  was  caused  by  the  famous 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748  ; 
consequently  long  after  the  time  of  Cluverius." 
Cram.  "  In  other  times,"  says  Eustace,  "  and 
in  other  places,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us  ;  nay,  an  arch, 
the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitary  column, 
was  beheld  with  veneration  ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,was 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
house  but  a  whole  cit)'^  rises  before  us,  untouch- 
ed, unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  inhabited  by  Romans, 
We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  en- 
ter the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same 
apartments.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  we  con- 
template the  same  scenery.  While  you  are 
wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms,  you 
may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination, 
expect  to  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
or  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  himself,  and 
almost  feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  family.  In  the  streets  you 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  corner,  lest  you  should 
jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a 
voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  inter- 
rupt his  reflections." 

PoMPEiopoLis,  I.  a  toA^Ti  of  Cilicia,  formerly 
called  Soli.  This  city  received  its  second  name 
from  Pompey,  who  established  there  such  of  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 
pitulation in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
by  that  general.  D'Anville.  It  was  situated 
on  the  river  Lamus,  near  the  mouth.  Mela,  1, 
c.  13 II.  Another  in  Paphlagonia,  origi- 
nally called  Ewpatoria,  which  name  was  ex- 
changed when  Pompey  conquered  Mithridates. 

PoMPELO,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pompehitia, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  Plin.  1,  c.  3. 

Pons  jEtjus,  I.  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  ihe  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 

in  Rome. II.     ^Emylius,  an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  Sitbliciu.'>,  because 
built  with  wood  {suhliccE).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priesFs.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  iEmylius  Lepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  injured  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen, III. 
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Aniensis,  was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  des- 
troyed by  the  Goths. IV,  Cestus,  was  re- 
built m  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
Cestius  Gallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 

which  the  Fabricius  conducted. V.  Aure- 

lianus,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 

Antoninus. VI.  Armoniensis,  was  built  by 

Augustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  ^my- 

lian  road. VII.  Bajanus,  was  built  at  Baiae 

in  the  sea  by  Caligula.  It  was  supported  by. 
boats,  and  measured  about  six  miles  in  length. 

VIII.  Janicularis,  received  its  name  from 

its  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculum.     It  is  still 

standing. IX.  Milvius,  was  about  one  mile 

from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  ^lius 
Scaurus.  It  was  near  it  that  Constantine  de- 
feated Maxentius. X.  Fabricius,  was  built 

by  Fabricius,  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber.  XI.  Gardius,  was  built  by  Agrippa. 

XII.  Palatinus  near  mount  Palatine,  was  also 
called  Senatorius,  because  the  senators  walked 
over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  Sybilline  books.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Ful- 
vius,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mum- 
mius,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. — 

XIII.  Trajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magni- 
ficence.— The  emperor  built  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians, 
but  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the 
barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  20  piers  of  he\\Ti  stones,  150  feet  from  the 
foundation,  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above 
a  mile.     Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

XIV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 

the  Tagus,  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Ceesar  over  the  Rhine 

was   the  most  famous. XV.   The  largest 

single  arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver  in  France,  called  Pons  Veteris  Brivatis. 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance 
of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 

water. XVI.  Sufiragiorum,  was  built  in  the 

Campus  Martius,  and  received  its  name  be- 
cause the  populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over 
it  whenever  they  delivered  their  suffragCo  at  the 
elections  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium,  be- 
tween  Arpinum    and    Minturnae. XVIII. 

Triumphalis,  was  on  the  way  to  the  capital, 

and  passed  over  by  those  who  triumphed. 

XIX.  Narniensis  joined  two  mountains  near 
Narnia,  built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous 
height,  60  miles  from  Rome ;  one  arch  of  it  re- 
mains, about  100  feet  high. 

PoNTiA,  now  Po7iza,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Latium.  "  From  hivj  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  441,  and  that 
it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly 
conveyed,  to  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom- 
ed to  a  perpetual  exile :  among  these  might  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs."     Cram. 

PoNTiNJE,  or  PoMPTiNJE  Paludes,  au  cxtcn- 
sive  piece  of  marshy  land  in  the  country  of  the 


Volsci,  extending  south  towards  Minturnge. 
"  They  derive  their  appellation  from  Poynetium, 
a  considerable  town  of  the  Volsci.  Though  this 
city  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  it  had 
totally  disappeared  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  difiicult  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  these  marshes.  Homer,  and  after  him 
Virgil,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  Pliny,  alluding  to  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Theophrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440, 
gives  this  island  a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia 
or  about  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vast  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may,  like  the  territory  of 
Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been 
covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  state  in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Pliny, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  ancient  Latin 
writer,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  tract  of  country  afterwards  included 
in  the  marshes  contained  thirty-three  cities,  all 
ofwhich  gradually  disappeared  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the 
plain  by  numberless  streams  that  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the 
level  space,  and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Appius  Claudius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  employed  in  carrying  his  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them ;  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
intervals,  followed  by  various  consuls,  emperors, 
and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Theodoric  in- 
clusively. Of  the  methods  employed  by  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwards  by  the  consul  Cethegus, 
we  know  little  ;  though  not  the  road  only,  but 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  dug  to  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raised  to  protect  it 
from  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Julius  Ceesar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wor- 
thy of  himself;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  Ti- 
ber from  Ostia,  and  carrvdng  it  through  the 
Pomptine  territory  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at 
Terracina.  This  grand  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus,  who  endea- 
voured to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was 
customary  to  embark  on  this  canal  at  night-time, 
as  Strabo  relates  and  Horace  practised  ;  because 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamps  are  less 
noxious  during  the  coolness  of  the  night  than 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  canal  opened  by 
Augustus  still  remains,  and  is  called  the  Cavata. 
Nerva  resumed  the  task  ;  and  his  glorious  suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  years,  and 
M'-ith  so  much  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  Treponiilo  Terracivawos drain- 
ed, and  the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  in 
the  third  consulate  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  this  useful  en- 
terprise, Boniface  II.,  Martin  V.,  and  Sixtus 
Cluintus,  carried  it  on  with  a  vigour  adequate  to 
its  importance,  and  with  a  magnificence  worthy 
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of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  glory  of  finally 
terminating  this  grand  undertaking,  so  often  at- 
tempted and  so  often  frustrated,  was  reserved  for 
the  late  pontiff  Pius  VI.  who  immediately  on 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Pomptine  marshes.  His  success 
was  complete ;  this,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood upon  the  supposition  that  the  canals  of 
communication  be  kept  open,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  be  cleared.  It  js  reported  thai  since 
the  last  French  invasion  these  necessary  pre- 
cautions have  been  neglected,  and  that  the  wa- 
ters begin  to  stagnate  again.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  these  marshes  presented  in  eve- 
ry direction  a  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
the  traveller  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  that  enclose  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coasts.  These 
forests  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs."     Eustace. 

PoNTUs,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  east  by  Armenia ; 
south  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
west  by  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia  ;  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys.  "  Pontus 
was  a  dismemberment  from  Ca.ppadocia,  as  a 
separate  satrapy  under  the  kings  of  Persia,  till 
it  was  erecl'ed  into  a  kingdom  about  300  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  Leuco- 
Syri,  or  White  Syrians,  which  was  given  to  the 
Cappadocians,  extended  to  a  people  who  inha- 
bited Pontus :  and  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the 
term  Pontus  distinguished  the  maritime  people 
from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Mediterranean 
country.  This  great  space,  extending  to  Col- 
chis, formed,  under  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
vinces: the  one,  encroaching  on  Paphlagonia 
on  the  side  of  Sinope,  was  distinguished  by  the 
term  Prima,  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Helenoponius,  from  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  other  was  called  PoiUus  Polemoiii- 
acus,  from  the  name  of  Polemon,  which  had 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kings;  the  last  of  which 
made  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  to  Nero." 
D^Anville.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  Galaticus,  of  which 
Amasia  was  the  capital ;  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
from  its  chief  town  Polemonium;  and  Pontus 
Cappadocius,  of  which  Tapezus  was  the  capi- 
tal. Continuing  for  a  long  time  a  mere  satra- 
py of  the  Persian  empire,  from  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Artabazes, 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis,  it  be- 
came at  last  an  independent  monarchy ;  and, 
under  the  rule  of  Mithridates,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Rome  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  The 
kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state  under  Mithridates  the  Great.  When  J. 
Caesar  had  conquered  it,  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  thoug-h  it  was  often  governed  by  mo- 
narchs  who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  Under  the  emperors  a  res:ular  governor 
was  always  appointed  over  it.  Pontus  produc- 
ed castors,  highly  valued  among  the  ancients. 
Amasea  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Helenopontus,  and  was  the  most  considerable 
of  the  cities  of  Pontus.  The  rivers  of  this  coun- 
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try  deserving  to  be  specially  enumerated,  were 
the  Iris,  flowing  nearly  north  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  widest  part;  the  Lycus  and  the 
Scylax,  its  principal  branches ;  the  Halys  on 
the  western  boundary;  and  the  Thermodon, 
east  of  the  Iris,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its 
length  as  for  its  connexion  with  the  traditionary 
abode  of  the  Amazons.  Towards  Cappadocia, 
a  range  of  high  mountains  skirt  the  wliole  ex- 
tent of  Pontus,  and  distinguish  the  southern  re- 
gion as  a  rugged  country  from  the  districts  on 
the  coast,  which  was  a  level  region  and  called 
Phanarea.  A  great  number  of  different  tribes 
made  up  the  Pontic  population.  "  There  is 
mention  in  Xenophon's  retreat,  of  the  Drylce  as 
adjacent  to  Trebisond.  These  nations  received 
the  general  name  of  Chalybes,  from  being  occu- 
pied in  the  forging  of  iron.  They  are  mention- 
ed by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  'Chaldcei;  and 
all  this  country,  distributed  into  deep  valleys  and 
precipitate  mountains,  is  still  called  Keldir. 
The  character  of  the  people  corresponded  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  above  described ; 
which  was  composed  of  Hepta-cometa,  or  seven 
communities."  D^Anville.  Pontus  as  a  diocese 
under  the  distribution  of  Constantine,  included 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  capi- 
tal being  Neo-Caesarea,  towards  the  mountains 
and  the  country  of  the  Chalybes  or  Chaldaei. 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  58.— AfeZ«,  1,  c.  1  and  19.— 
Strab.    12. — Cic.    pro  Leg. — Man. — Appian. — 

Ptol.  5,  c.  6. 11.  A  partof  McEsia  in  Europe, 

on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  Ovid 
was  banished,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  his 
four  books  of  epistles  de  Ponto,  and  his  six  books 
de  Tristibus.     Ovid,  de  Pont. 

Pontus  Euxinus.     Vid.Euxinus. 

PopuLONiA,  or  PopuLONiUM,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  Pisae,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Strab.  b.—  Virg.  .En.  10,  v.  172.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  b.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Porta  Capena,  I.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
192. II.  Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  of  Etruria. III.  Asinaria,  led  to  mount 

Coelius.     It  received  its  name  from  the  family 

of  the  Asinii. IV.  Carmentalis,  was  at  the 

foot  of  the  capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the  300 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  fight 
an  enemy,  and  were  killed  near  the  river  Cre- 

mera. V.  Janualis,  was  near  the  temple  of 

Janus. VI.  Esquilina,  was  also  called  Melia, 

Taurica,  or  Libitinensis,  and  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  carried 

to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus. VII.  Fla- 

minia,  called  also  Fl%Lmentano.,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  Cluirinalis,  and 

through  it  the  Flaminian  road  passed. VIII. 

Fontinalis,  led  to  the  Campus  Martins.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  number  of  f  nm- 

tains  that  were  near  it. IX.      Navalis,  was 

situate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  came 

from  Ostia. X.  Viminalis,  was  near  mount 

Viminalis. XI.  Trigemina,  called  also  0$- 

tiensis,  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. XII.     Ca- 

tularia,  was  near  the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Viminalis. XIII.   Collatina, 

received  its  name  from  its  leading  to  Collatia. 
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XIV.     Collina,  called  also    Quirinalis, 

Agonensis,  and  Salaria,  was  near  Cluirinalis 
Mons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and  threw 
a  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
at  the  death  of  Romulus  there  were  only  three 
or  four  gates  at  Rome,  but  the  number  was  in- 
creased, and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were 
37,  when  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was 
13  miles  and  200  paces. 

PosiDEUM,  I.  a  promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 

where  Neptune  had  a  temple.      Strad.  14. 

II.  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Libanus.     Pli7i.  5, 

c.  20. III.  A   town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Macedonia.     Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PosiDONXA.     Vid.  Pcestum. 

PosiDONiuM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Caenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily 
are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  distant  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

PoTAMos,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 
Strad.  9. 

P0TID.EA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest. Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and 
called  it  Cassandria^  a  name  which  it  still  pre- 
serves, and  which  has  given  occasion  to  Livy  to 
say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  founder  of 
that  city.  Liv.  44,  c.  11. — Demosth.  Olynth. — 
Strab.  l.—Paus.  5,  c.  23.— MeZa,  2,  c.  2. 

PCTNI.E,  I.  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Potnians  having  once  mur- 
dered the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment,  yearly  to  offer 
on  his  altars  a  young  man.  This  unnatural 
sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till  Bac- 
chus himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  received  the  appellation  of  ^go- 
bolus  and  Mgophagus.  There  was  here  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  made  horses  run  mad  as 
soon  as  they  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certain  goddesses  called  PoHiades,  on 
whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
usual,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  the  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potnioe  destroyed  their 
master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus.  (  Vid.  Glav^ 
cus.)  Pans.  9,  c.  S.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  267.— 
^mian.  V.  H.  15,  c.  25. II.  A  to^vn  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Pliny. 

PR.ENESTE,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Caeculus 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
ges, as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  great 
repute.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  41. —  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v. 
Om.—HoraL  3,  od.  i.—Stat.  1,  Sylv.  3.  v.  80. 

Pretoria,  I.  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Croti- 
stadt. II.  Another.     Vid.  Augusta. 

Prasias,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Herodot.  5, 
c.17. 

Prelius,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Castighone. 
Cic.  Mil.  21.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Priapus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
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Lampsacus,  now  Caraboa.  Priapus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the  town 
received  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  refuge 
there  when  banished  from  Lampsacus.     Strab. 

12.— Plin.  5,  c.  32.— Mela,  1,  c.  9. II.    An 

island  near  Ephesus.     Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Priene,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  ol  Greece.  It  had 
been  built,  by  an  Athenian  colony,  Paus.  7,  c. 
2,  1.  8,  c.  2^.— Strab.  12. 

Privernum,  now  Piperno  Vecchio,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Privernates.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  10.— Hr^.  ^n.  11,  v.  540.— Czc.  1, 
Div.  43. 

Pr-ochyta,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli,  now  Procita.  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  received 
its  name,  according  to  Dionysius,  from  the 
nurse  of  ^neas.  Virg.  ^n.  2,  v.  715. — Mela, 
2,  c.  7. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Proconnesus,  now  Marmora,  an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus ;  also 
called  Elaphonnesus  and  Neuris.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Stral). 
13.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Promethei  Jugum  and  Antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  and  with  the  ^gean  by  the  Hellespont. 
The  name  designates  its  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  being  compounded 
of  Trpo  and  Hoi/rof.  "An  isle  which  it  includes, 
but  nearer  to  Asia  than  Europe,  and  of  w-hich 
the  modern  name  is  Marmora,  communicates 
this  name  to  the  Propontis,  which  is  also  called 
the  White  Sea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
of  Black  Sea,  which  is  given  to  the  Euxine." 
D'Anville. 

Prosymna,  '*  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  Stra- 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  which  contained  a 
temple  of  Juno.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  above  the 
port  of  Tolone,  which  it  overlooks;  those  of 
Midea  are  more  inland ;  near  the  monastery  of 
Agios  Adrianos,  where  there  is  a  Palao  Cas- 
tro on  a  bold  rock,  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
masonry."     Cram. 

Protei  Columnje,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Eg}T3t.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  turris,  the  monument  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Prusa,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bithy- 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  city,  afterwards  sig- 
nalized by  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  still  pre- 
serves its  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  their 
pronunciation,  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  re- 
fusing to  begin  a  word  with  two  consonants, 
call  it  Bursa.'''     lyAnville. 

Psamathos,  a  town  on  the  Laconian  gulf, 
also  called  Amathus.  Strabo  uses  the  latter 
appellation,  Pausaniasthe  former.  Porto  Qn/ig- 
lio  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.     Cram. 

PsAPHis,  "  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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iEantis,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by 
Spon,  to  the  north  of  Rhamnus.  Strabo  also 
states  that  it  was  situated  near  Oropus.  The 
vestiges  of  Psaphis  remain  undiscovered,  but  it 
is  probable  they  would  be  found  near  the  pre- 
sent town  oj'  Marcopuli."  Cram. 

PsoPHis,  "  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  of  mount  Erymanthus,  from  whence 
descended  a  river  of  the  same  name  which 
flowed  near  the  town,  and,  after  receiving  ano- 
ther small  stream  called  Aroanius,  joined  the 
Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis.  Psophis  was 
apparently  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  names  of  Erymanthus  and 
Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war  it  was 
ia  ihe  possession  of  the  Eleans,  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achae- 
ans;  and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  latter  people.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  after  de- 
feating the  Eleans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
against  Psophis,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  Caphyae,  proceeded  to  assault  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
Such  was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack, that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
fled  to  the  citadel,  leaving  the  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  The  acropolis  also  not 
long  after  capitulated.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  over  the  conquered  town  to  the  Achse- 
ans,  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own  troops. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Psophis  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  the  temple  of  Ery- 
manthus, the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  once  sacred  to  Venus  Erycina.  The 
territory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot 
named  Seirae,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of 
Cliior  commenced.  The  remains  of  Psophis 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  khan  of  Tripotamia,  so 
called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  Pou- 
queville  observed  there  several  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  the  foundations  of  two 
temples,  a  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  acropolis." 
Cram. 

PsYCHRUs,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.    Aristot. 

PsYLLi,  a  people  of  Libya,  near  the  Syrtes, 
very  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them. 
Strab.  \l-Dio.  51,  c.  H.-Lntcan.  9,  v.  894, 
mi.—Herodot.  4,  c.  11^.— Pans.  9,  c.  28. 

Pteleum,  "  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  one  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Alos.  Homer  ascribes  it  to  Prote- 
silaus,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Atron.  Diodorus  notices  the  fact  of  this  city 
having  been  declared  free  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  when  at  war  with  Cassander.  In  Uwv, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Pylleon  we  should 
read  Pteleon,  as  this  place  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron,  Antiochus  landed  here 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  Elsewhere 
the  same  historian  informs  us  that  Pfeleon,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
pletelv  destroyed  by  the  Roman  consul  Licini- 
us.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  forest  named  Pteleon, 
without  noticing  the  town.  The  ruins  of  Pte- 
leum probably  exist  near  the  present  village  of 
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Ptelio,  though  none  were  observed  by  Mr, 
DodweJl  on  that  site."     Cram. 

Pteria,  a  well-fortified  town  of  Cappadocia, 
It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  according  to  some, 
that  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  HerodoL 
1,  c.  76. 

PTOLEM.EUM,  a  Certain  place  at  Athens,  dedi- 
cated to  exercise  and  study.     Cic.  5,  defin. 

Ptolemais,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Eg}'pt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified'  it. 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea-coast,  and^  according  to  some,  it  was 

the    same    as   Barce.     Vid.   Barce. II.  A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon.  Mela,  1,  c. 
8,  1.  3,  c.  S.—Plin.  2,  c.  12,.— Strab.  14,  «fcc. 

Pdlchrum,  apromontory  near  Carthage,  now 
Rasofran.     Liv.  29,  c.  27. 

PuRPURARiffi.     Vid.  FortnnaicB  Insula. 

PuTEOLi,  "  a  town  of  Greek  origin,  and  first 
called  Dicaarchia.  It  was  erected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cumae  as  a  sea-port,  and  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellation 
from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  ad- 
vantage which  few  colonies  have  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and  indeed 
its  fame  and  prosperity,  to  the  Romans,  who, 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christism  era, 
fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea- 
port is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point 
that  juts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it  Puteolano 
or  Puzzolano.  Its  prominence  forms  a  natural 
port,  if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay  so  well 
covered  by  the  surroomding  coasts,  and  divided 
into  so  many  creeks  and  harbours.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  what  the  animation  and  splendour  of 
Puteoli  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  poured  into  its  bosom, 
and  when  its  climate,  baths,  and  beauty,  allured 
the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Com- 
merce has  long  since  forsaken  it;  the  attraction 
of  its  climate  and  its  situation  still  remain,,  but 
operate  very  feebh'  on  the  feelings  of  a  people 
little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its  population, 
which  formerly  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  little  prominent 
point  which  formed  ihe  ancient  port ;  and  all 
the  ma2:nificence  of  antiquity  has  either  been 
undermined  by  time,  demolished  by  barbarism, 
or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthquakes.  Ves- 
tiges however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  de- 
formed, but  numerous  and  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  grandeur. 
In  the  square  stands  a  beautiful  marble  pedestal, 
Avith  basso  relievos  on  its  pannels,  representing 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  that  emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  as  a  monument  of 
their  gratitude.  Each  citv  is  represented  by  a 
figure  bearing  in  its  hand  some  characteristic 
emblem.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  undoubtedly  built 
in  a  great  degree  of  ancient  materials,  as  ap- 
pears bv  the  blocks  of  marble  which  in  many 
places  form  its  walls."     Eustace. 

PuTicurj,  pits  dug  in  the  Campus  Esquili- 
nus,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  or- 
ders were  buried  in  the  early  days  of  Rome. 
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**  These  holes  were  called  puticuli,  from  their 
resemblance  to  wells,  or  more  probably  from  the 
stench  which  issued  from  them  in  consequence 
of  this  practice."  (  Cram.)  Vid.  Campus  Es- 
•quilinus. 

Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  "  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  P.  ^milius  over 
the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus,  which  put 
an  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styles  it 
aGreekcity,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  time  independent  of  the  Macedonian 
princes.  Thucydides  speaks  of  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Arche  - 
laus  king  of  Macedon,  who  removed  its  site 
twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts;  but  Thucydides  states,  that  it  had  been 
long  before  that  period  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander the  son  of  Am}Titas,  and  that  Themisto- 
cles  sailed  from  thence  on  his  way  to  Persia. 
After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Pydna  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not  known  to  us; 
Mr.  Mitford  is  inclined  to  think  it  occurred  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makes  the  first  lup- 
ture  between  that  sovereign  and  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  unsupported  by  any  direct  testimony  ; 
all  that  we  know  is,  that  Athens  was  at  some 
time  or  other  in  possession  of  Pydna  and  the  ad- 
joining to\sTis,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  taken 
from  them  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthus. 
The  next  fact  relative  to  Pydna,  which  is  re- 
corded in  history,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mother  Olympias 
was  here  besieged  by  Cassander;  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  off,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
famine  at  length  compelled  Olympias  to  surren- 
der, when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death.  Livy  speaks  of  two  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
^son  and  Leucus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
crus;  their  modern  appellations  are  unknown 
to  us.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  says,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Kitros,  as  likewise  the 
Scholiast  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is 
still  attached  to  the  spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  at  IH^ros  a  vast  tumulus,  which 
he  considered  with  much  probability,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  these 
plains."     Cram. 

PyGM.Ei,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others,  in  jEthio- 
pia.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that"  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  cut  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a  fo- 
rest. They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  S'cythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originallv  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Jnno. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90.— Hojner.  Jl.  ^.—Strab.  7.— 
Arist.  Anim.  8,  c.  12.—Juv.  13,  v.  ISfi.—Plhi.  4, 
&c. — Mela,  3,  c.  S.—Snet.  in  Aug.  83. 

PYL.E.  The  word  PyZ«,  which  signifies  ^afes, 


was  often  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  straits 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  such  as  the 
straits  of  Thermopyls,  of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  &c. 

Caspi^e.      Vid.  Caspia   Fylcc. Cn.iciiE. 

Vid.  Cilicia. 

Pylos,  I.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Elis, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  "  disputed  with  two  other  towns  of 
the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  capital 
of  Nestor's  dominions ;  these  were  Pylos  of  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  Pylus,  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  speak.  Pausanias  writes  that  the 
Elean  city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson,  king  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Eleans.  Diodorus  says  that  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp- 
ed close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  made  them- 
selves masters.  He  also  states  that  it  was  sev- 
enty stadia  from  Elis ;  but  Pausanias  reckons 
eighty.  Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  Olympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  of 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
site  agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  name  Par- 
tes, where  there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  under 
mount  Mauro  boimi,  which  must  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.  Near  Pylos  flowed  the  Ladou, 
a  small  stream  that  discharged  itself  into  the 
Peneus.     In  modern  maps  it  is  called  Derxiche 

or    Tch£liber."      Cram. II.     Tryphiliacus, 

another  town  of  the  same  province,  "  regarded 
by  Strabo  with  great  probability  as  the  city  of 
Nesios,  is  placed  by  that  geographer  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  a 
small  river  once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisus, 
but  subsequently  Mamaus  and  Arcadicus.  The 
epithet  vi-iaeocig,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Py- 
lian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  times. 
Pausanias  even  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  Strabo,  affirms,  that,  on 
the  conquest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  they 
annexed  its  territory  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Lepreum.  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond  with  a  Palaio 
Cflstro  situated  at  Piskini.  or  Pischini.  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village 
called  Sarene,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Arene." 

Cram. III.      Me.sseniacus,   a   city  on   the 

Messenian  coast,  at  the  foot  of  mount  ^galeus, 
"  resrarded  by  many  as  the  capital  of  Nestor's 
dominions,  and  at  a  later  period  celebrated  for 
the  brilliant  successes  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  "is  ncr 
cessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos  and  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troops,  un'ler  Demosthenes,  erected 
on  the  spot  termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town 
of  Pylos  was  destroved,  part  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Coryphasium:  but  Pausanias  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  touTi, 
simply  stating  that  Pylos,  founded  by  Pylus  son 
of  Cleson,  was  situated  on  the  promontory  of 
Coryphasium.  To  Pylus  he  has  also  attributed 
the  foundation  of  Pylos  in  Elis,  whither  that 
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chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Messenia  by 
Neleus  and  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi.  He  adds, 
that  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be 
seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monument  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not 
in  Messenia,  but  in  Triphylia.  From  Homer's 
description  he  observes,  it  is  evident  that  Nes- 
tor's dominions  were  traversed  by  the  Alpheus; 
and  from  his  account  of  Telemachus's  voyage, 
when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Pylos  of  the  Od)^ssey  could  neither  be  the 
Messenian  nor  the  Elean  city ;  since  the  son  of 
Ulysses  is  made  to  pass  Cruai,  Chalcis,  Phea, 
and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last-mentioned 
place ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation  would 
have  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reck- 
on 400  stadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Tri- 
phylian  Pylos  only,  besides  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  poet  would  in  that  case  have  named 
the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.  Again  ;  from  Nesior's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the 
Alpheus,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
the  Messenian  city,  it  will  appear  very  improba- 
ble, that  Nestor  should  make  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return  from  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he  had  to 
convey  such  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  after  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  he  marched  from  Mes- 
senia. In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  if 
they  had  been  so  far  removed  from  each  other. 
But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphylian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induced  to 
regard  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the 
chief  arguments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion  ;  and  they  must,  we  imagine,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  question.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  still  some  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
geography  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Strabo.  The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
very  dubious ;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of 
Nestor's  operations  against  the  Epeans  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  positions  of  Pylos  and  Co- 
ryphasium  with  those  places  which  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  conveyed 
by  travellers  in  modern  Greece.  We  learn  from 
Pausanias's  history  of  the  Messenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  sea-port  town,  and  Thucydides  affirms 
that  it  was  the  most  frequented  haven  of  that 
people.  It  was  noarlv  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria.  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  unequal 
breadth ;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admit- 
ting only  two  vessels  abreast.  The  harbour  it- 
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self  must  have  been  very  capacious  for  two  sucn 
considerable  fleets  as  those  of  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta to  engage  within  it.  These  characteristics 
sufficiently  indicate  the  port  or  bay  of  Navarino 
and  the  scene  of  those  most  interesting  events 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  are  detailed  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides";  but  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  position  which 
should  be  assigned  to  Coryphasium ;  D'Au- 
ville  fixes  it  at  New  ISavarino,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour,  but  Barbie  du  Bocage  at  Old 
Navarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the 
bay.  Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  Py- 
los or  Corj-phasium  was  at  least  100  stadia  from 
Methone,  or  Modon,  but  from  the  best  maps  it 
appears  not  more  than  fifty  stadia  from  the  lat- 
ter to  New  Navarino,  while  the  distance  to  Old 
Navarino,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  stated  by 
the  Greek  writer;  which  seems  conclusive  in 
favour  of  Barbie  du  Bocage.  The  point  of  land 
on  which  Old  Navarino  is  situated,  answers 
also  better  to  the  Coryphasium  Promontorium 
of  Pausanias.  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  Itinerary 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities 
at  Navarino,  but  he  calls  the  old  town  Pylos. 
Some  vestiges  are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map 
above  the  coast,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  on  a  spot  named  Pila,  which  probably 
answers  to  the  ancient  P}dos.  The  fort  erected 
by  the  Athenians  could  not  have  been  Cory- 
phasium  itself,  since  Thucydides  represents  it 
as  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood  on 
the  promontory  facing  the  open  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  likewise  applicable  to  Old  Na- 
varino. It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  position  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Spartans;  and  by  placing  there  a  Mes- 
senian garrison,  occasioned  a  serious  annoyance 
to  that  people  during  the  fifteen  years  it  remain- 
ed in  their  possession."     Cram. 

Pyra,  part  of  mount  CEta,  on  which  the  body 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.     Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

PyramIdes.  "  On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizek,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives. 
To  the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyra- 
mids, which,  by  their  unequalled  size  and  cele- 
brity, have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  struc- 
tures of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Eg3q3t.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed'  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  forty 
feet  higher  than  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  and  133 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length 
of  the  base  is  720  feet.  The  antiquity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  pro- 
gress in  astronomy;  for  their  sides  are  accurate- 
Iv  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whe- 
ther thev  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been 
doubted;  but  the  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  labo- 
rious excavations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  collected  round  their  base  to 
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a  considerable  height,  and  had  raised  the  surface 
of  the  country  above  the  level  which  it  had 
when  they  were  constructed.  The  entrance  to 
the  chambers  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing, 
shut  up  with  large  stones,  and  built  roitnd  so  as 
to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been 
opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  in  it,  but 
not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac- 
companying Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt. 
He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  de- 
scended the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of 
155  feet.  Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  has  lately  pursued  the  principal 
oblique  passage  200  feet  farther  down  than  any 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance 
creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twen- 
ty-eight feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
sixty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containing  the  theca^  or  sarcophagus,  though 
now  none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  is  thiny 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
chamber,  35  1-2  feet  by  17  1-4,  and  18  4-5  high, 
still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever 
surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  passage 
preserves  the  same  inclination  of  26'^  to  the 
horizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  M. 
Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the 
appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it. 
The  stones,  which  had  constituted  the  coating, 
(by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids 
which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of 
compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  ope- 
rations for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid 
he  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple, 
connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fifiy  feet  distant,  a  way  was  clear- 
ed through  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyramid ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  though  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose ; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was 
found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
rubbish  which  fell  from  the  roof,  it  was  therefore 
abandoned.  Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  found  numerous 
passages  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen 
feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high, 
containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  comer  surround- 


ed by  large  blocks  of  granite.  When  opened, 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  lo  contain 
bones,  which  mouldeied  down  when  touched, 
and  from  specimens  afterwaids  examined,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  bones  of  an  ox.  Human  bones 
were  also  foiind  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall, 
signitying  that  "  the  place  had  been  opened  by 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the 
Master  Othman,  and  the  king  Alij  Mohammed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet 
I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  observed,  that  the  rock  suriounding  the 
pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones 
taken  from  it  were  most  probably  applied  to 
the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  has 
been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  formerly  common, 
and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had 
been  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  granite 
brought  from  Syene.  The  operations  of  Bel- 
zoni have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  That 
they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  obli- 
quity of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ;  for 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
are  found  in  or  about  the  pyramids,  as  in  the 
other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode 
of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  diffe- 
rence may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in 
the  usages  of  different  places  and  ages.  Bel- 
zoni, however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mauso- 
leum to  the  west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first 
pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coating 
had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward, 
as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.  The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  ba- 
sis, 6S4  feet;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicu- 
lar, 456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends, 
140.  These  dimensions  being  considerably 
greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  the 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the 
mea'^uremenrs  of  the  first  pyramid  given  by 
others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  sifrrounding  sand."     Malfe-Briin. 

PYREN\^i:i,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridire  of  high 
mountains,  vrhich  separate  Gaul  from  Spain, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  INIediterra- 
nean  Sea.  They  receive  their  name  from  Py- 
rene  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  (  Vid.  Pyre7ie,) 
or  from  the  fire  (td'a)  which  once  raged  there  for 
several  days.  This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
by  shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
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it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in  large 
rivulets.  This  account  is  justly  deemed  fabu- 
lous by  Strabo.  Diod.  b.—Strab.  3.  Mela^  2, 
c.  6.—Ital.  3,  V.  415.— Liv.  21,  c.  60.—PluL  4, 
C.20. 

Pftho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  airo  ruv  -aOsTdai,  be- 
cause the  serpent  whicJi  Apollo  killed  rotted 
there.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape.  Vid. 
Delphi. 

a 

ClUADi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany,  near 
the  country  of  the  Marcomanni,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Danube,  in  modern  Moravia.  They 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  ihe  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  often 
defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued.  Tacit,  in 
Germ.  42  and  43.  An.  2,  c.  63. 

duERQUETULANUs,  a  uamc  given  to  mount 
Ccelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  65. 

CluiETis  FanuMj  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Cluies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Col- 
line  gate.  Liv.  4,  c.  4. — August,  de  Civ.  D.  4, 
c.  16. 

GLtHNTiA  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. 

dcHRiNALis,  I.  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally  called 
Agonius,  and  afterwards  CoUinus.  The  name 
of  Gluirinalis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under  their  king 
Tatius.  It  was  also  called  Cabalinus,  from 
two  marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Liv.  1,  c.  U.—  Ovid.  Fast.  375.  Met.  14,  v.  845. 

II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount 

Quirinalis. 


Ravenna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Utis,  not  far  from  the  place  at  which 
that  river  discharged  itself  into  the  Hadriaticum 
Mare.  "  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was 
"situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  en- 
tirely on  wooden  piles.  A  communication  was 
established  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  by  means  of  bridges  and  boats.  But  the 
noxious  air  arising  from  the  stagnant  waters 
was  so  purilied  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  very  healthy 
place,  in  proof  of  which  they  sent  gladiators 
there  to  be  trained  and  exercised.  We  are  not 
informed  at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a 
Roman  colony,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  that  this  event  took  place  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo.  Ra- 
venna became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  C^sar  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involv- 
ed his  country  and  the  Avorld  in  civil  war.  The 
old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bedesis,  il  Ronco.  But  Augustus 
caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea, 
and  about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.  He  es- 
tablished a  communication  between  this  har- 
bour and  a  branch  of  the  Po,  by  means  of  a 
canal  which  was  called  Fossa  Augusti;  and  he 
also  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  port  and 
city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via  Caesaris. 
As  the  new  harbour  from  thenceforth  became 
the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Portus  Classis,  a 
name  which  still  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-knovvn 
monastery  near  the  modern  town  of  Ravenna. 
Ravenna  continued  to  flourish  as  a  naval  station 
long  after  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
separate  government,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna."  Cram.  With  this  dig- 
nity Ravenna  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ages  of  the  Lombard  rule,  when  the  fate  of  Ita- 
ly, as  yet  undecided,  seemed  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  contest  between  the  barbarian  power  in  the 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  south,  and 
the  claims  of  the  imperial  master  of  the  east. 
It  w^as  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Sabines.  It  is  now  fallen 
from  its  former  grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched 
town  situate  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and 
marshes.  Strai).  5. — Suet,  in  Aug.  49. — Plin. 
36,  c.  \2.—Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Martial.  3.  ep.  93,  v. 
8,  &c. 

Radraci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief  town 
is  now  Augst   on  the  Rhine.     Ccbs.  G.  1,  c.  5. 

Reate,  a  toT^m  of  the  Sabines,  between  the 
rivers  Velinus  and  Telonius,  just  above  their 
confluence.  Having  scarcely  undergone  any 
change,  it  "  holds  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Sabine  towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  its 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the 
records  of  that  country  extend,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  who  have, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  It  Avas  here  like- 
wise that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably  fixed 
their  abode,  and  by  intermixing  with  the  earlier 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes, 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Latins,  Oscans,  and  Ca.mpa- 
nians;  these  subsequently  drove  the  Siculifrom 
the  plains,  and  occupied  in  their  stead  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit  Si- 
lius  Italicus,  Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  only  a  prafectura  in  his  time :  from  Sue- 
tonius we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipal  town. 
Reate  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  mules,  and  still  more  so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  60,000  sestertii,  about  484/.  of  our 
money.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which 
this  city  was  situated,  was  so  delicrhtfnl  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Tempe ;  and  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name 
of  Rosei  Campi.  It  was  however  subject  to  in- 
undations from  the  Velinus,  Velino,  which  river 
forms  some  small  lakes  before  it  joins  the  Nar 
above  Terni  :  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
Lacus  Velinus,  now  Lago  di  Pie  di  lAigo. 
The  drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  produced 
by  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes,  and  of 
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the  river,  was  first  attempted  by  Curius  Denta- 
tus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines :  he  caused  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Term, 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Caduta  delle 
Marmore."     Cram. 

Redones,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici,  now 
the  people  of  Rewnes  and  St.  Maloes,  in  Bri- 
tany.     Ccbs.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

Regillje,  or  Regillum,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles  from 
Rome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fouglit 
there,  A.  U.  C.  258,  between  24,000  Romans, 
and  40,000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarquins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on 
white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  Liv.  2,  16. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. — 
Pint,  in  Cor.—  Val  Max.  l.—Flor.  I.— Suet. 
Tib.  1. 

Regillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  ar- 
my near  it.    Liv.  2.  c.  19. 

Regium  Lepidum,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Regio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 
—Cic.  \%fam.  5, 1.  13,  ep.  7. 

Remi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Duricortorium,  is  now  Rheims,  in  the  north  of 
Champagne.  Plin.  4,  c.  17. — Cas.  B.  G.  2,  c.  5. 

RES.ENA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian.  The  name  of 
Theodosiopolis  was  afterwards  conferred  upon 
Resaena,  either  in  honourof  that  emperor,  or 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour ;  but  the  original  name, 
derived  in  the  language  of  the  people  from  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  district,  watered  by 
numberless  springs,  has  been  retained  in  the 
present  appellation  of  Ros-Ain.  It  stood  on  the 
Chaboras,  between  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mygdonia  and  Osroene. 

Rha,  the  greatest  river  of  Europe,  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  was 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  few  geo- 
graphers, and  not  by  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants. Of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
actually  possessed,  some  notion  may  be  collected 
from  D'Anville,  who  also  presents  an  etymolo- 
gy of  the  ancient  name.  "  It  is  after  Ptolemy 
alone  that  we  can  mention  the  Rha,  great  as  it 
is.  Antiquity  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
very  little  informed  of  these  countries,  when  we 
see  Strabo,  and  Pliny  who  is  still  later,  taking 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  by  the  North- 
ern Ocean :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Plero- 
dotus,  in  a  remoter  age,  had  a  more  correct  idea 
of  it.  As  to  the  name  of  Rha,  it  appears  to  be 
an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea, 
or  Reka ;  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavo- 
nian  language,  signifies  a  river:  and  from  the 
Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appears  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  this  is  called  Atel,  or  Etcl ;  a 
term,  in  many  northern  languages,  signifying 
the  quality  great  or  illustrious.  The  approxi- 
mation of  the  Tanais  to  this  river,  before  it 


changes  its  course  to  the  Palus,  is  the  occasion 
of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors  that 
it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route."  The  actual  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  signification  of  its  modern  name  are  thus  giv- 
en by  Malte-Brun.  "  The  Wolga,  or  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  flows  through  that  country  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of 
theWaldaic  chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  oiWol- 
chino-  Werchovia,  crosses  the  lakes  Oselok,  Pia- 
'Tw,,  and  Wolga,  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Seliger,  and  becomes  navigable  near  Rjev-  Wo- 
lodomirow,  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  95  feet.  It  then  flows  eastward  to  Ha- 
san, where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  Kama,  a  very 
great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes  appa- 
rently for  the  sea  of  Azof ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is 
determinedby  the  position  ofthe  Wolgaic  hills, 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth  is  up- 
wards of  600  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1200  after 
its  junction  with  that  river.  It  encompasses  ma- 
ny islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrakan,  and  its 
width  there  is  about  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  its  current  varies  from  seven  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  Its  water,  though  not  good,  is  drink- 
able, and  it  abounds  with  several  varieties  ofthe 
sturgeon  and  different  kinds  offish.  The  course 
of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  the  river 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself  near  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
thus  occasioned,  several  large  buildings  in  the 
town  have  been  overturned.  The  Wolga  is 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  by  the 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux 
of  their  waters  is  thus  impeded.  The  river,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice,  but 
there  are  always  many  apertures  in  the  south, 
from  which  currents  of  air  escape  ;  hence  they 
are  termed  the  lungs  of  the  Wolga.  The  po- 
lumna  often  change  their  position,  and  travel- 
lers are  thus  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  The 
Wolga  encloses  the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and 
receives  the  streams  of  the  Oka,  the  principal 
river  in  that  fertile  region ;  it  communicates  in 
the  upper  parts  of  its  course  by  the  canal  of 
Wyschnei-Wolotchok  with  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Newa ;  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  the 
waters  of  eastern  Russia.  The  word  Wolga, 
says  M.  Georgi,  signi^es  great  in  the  Sarma- 
tian, it  might  have  laeen  as  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  Sarmatian  lan- 
guage. If  the  old  Slavonic,  or  rather  the  Proto- 
Slavonic,  which  was  spoken  by  the  vassal  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  un- 
likely, although  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with 
a  more  easy  explanation  ;  Volgi  sisnifies  a  val- 
ley, now  the  bed  of  the  Wolga  extends  in  the 
ffreat  valley  of  Russia.  The  Tartars  called  the 
Wolga  the  Ethele  or  Eel,  which,  according  to 
some  philologists,  means  liberal  or  profuse;  ac- 
cording to  others,  merely  the  river.  The  last 
name  is  still  retained  bv  the  Tartars  under  the 
form  of  Ichtil-gad.  The  most  ancient  desig- 
nation is  that  of  the  Rha  or  Rhas,  which  has 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a 
river  in  Armenia,  although  the  two  words  are 
radically  different  m  the  Armenian  language. 
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The  Morduates,  a  Finnic  tribe,  still  term  it  the 
Rhaou,  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was  pro- 
bably expressive  of  rain  water.  All  the  etymo- 
logies are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 
antiquity." 

Rhacotis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt.     Sirab. — Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Rh^ti,  or  R^Ti,  an  ancient  and  Avarlike  na- 
tion of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from  their 
native  country  by  the  "Gauls,  and  went  to  settle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid.  Rhatia. 
Plin.  3,  c.  10. — Tustin.  20,  c.  5. 

Rh^tia,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  and 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  bound- 
ed by  the  country  of  the  Helvetii  on  the  west, 
by  Vindelicia  on  the  north,  by  Noricum  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  On  no  side  were  the  limits  of  this 
pro\dnce  marked  by  any  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
boundary  was  indicated  by  the  course  of  the 
CEnus.  Within  those  limits  are  now  compre- 
hended, the  Tyrol,  the  league  of  the  Grisons, 
and  the  parts  of  SiriizerloMd  south-east  of  the 
Siniplon,  St.  Gothard,  &c.  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  Rhseti  were  scattered.  "  The 
sources  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance communicates  its  name,  the  course  of  the 
(E71US,  or  the  Inn,  from  its  source  to  the  point 
where  it  bounded  Noricum, belonged  to  Rhaetia ; 
as  did  also  the  declivitj'-  of  the  Alps  which  re- 
gards the  south,  where  Ticinus  or  the  Tesin, 
Addua  or  the  Adda,  Athesis  or  the  Adige,  be- 
gin their  course?.  The  RhcLtia  were  a  colony 
of  the  I'kisci,  or  Tuscans,  a  civilized  nation,  es- 
tablished in  this  country  when  the  Gauls  came 
to  invade  Italy.  This  colony,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  subjugated 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Drusus.  And 
because  the  Vindclici  armed  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  Tiberius  sent  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.  This  double  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  Rhcctia,  comprehend- 
ing Vindelicia,  without  obliterating  altogether 
the  distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclesian,  and  some  emperors  after  him  made 
of  the  provinces,  Rhsetia  v/as  divided  into  two, 
under  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second :  a 
circumstance  that  caused  Rhsetia  Proper  and 
Vindelicia  to  reassume  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions. The  Lcpontii  inhabited  the  high  Alps, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Te- 
sin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina,  which  distin- 
guishes among  many  valleys  that  through  which 
the  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the  name  of  this 
nation,  who  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  possessed  Oscela, 
now  Domo  d'tlsula."  D'Anxille.  Besides  the 
sources  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  in  Rhas- 
tia,that  province  was  distinguished  geographi- 
cally by  its  mountainous  character,  the  Rhos- 
tian  Alps  formincr  no  small  portion,  or  ratlier, 
with  the  adjacent  valleys,  constituting  the 
whole  ;  and  by  the  Alpine  lakes,  which  in  mo- 
dern times  are  remarked  and  visited  for  their 
beauty.  The  country  was  occupied  by  number- 
less barbarous  tribes,  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
degree  civilized, by  the  Romans.  Among:  these 
the  Lepontii,  the  Sarunetes,  the  Brigantii,  the 
Vennones,  and  the  Tridentini,  may  be  special- 
ly noticed 
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Rhamnus,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god- 
dess Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called 
Rhamnusia.  This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  their  expected  victory  over 
Greece.     Paus.  1. — Plin.  36. 

Rharos,  or  Rharicm,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  corn  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  sower's  father 
who  was  called  B-haros.  Paus.  1,  c.  14  and 
38. 

RHEcroM,  now  Rheggio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  opposite  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messenians  under 
Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Rliegium,  and  afterwards  Rhcgium 
Julium,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhegium  Lepidi, 
a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Some  suppose  that 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  pny- 
vvfiL  to  break,  because  it  is  situate  on  the  straits 
of  Charybdis,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
has  alw-ays  been  subject  to  great  earthquakes. 
by  which  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  The 
neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fertili- 
ty, and  for  its  delightful  views.  Sil.  13,  v.  94. 
—  Cic.  pro  Arch.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5  and 
4:8.— Justin.  4,  c.  I.— Mela,  2,  c.  i.—StroJ}.  6. 
Rhemi.     Vid.  Remi. 

Rhene,  a  small  island  of  the  ^gean,  about 
I  200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe- 
I  rence.  The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
i  their  dead  there  and  their  women  also  retired 
;  there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
I  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Latona  had 
i  brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
j  to  be  inhumed.     Strabo  says  that  it  was  unin- 
I  habited,  though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
I  flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.     Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  a  long 
chain.     Rhene  Avas  sometimes  called  the  Small 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
Thvxyd.  S.—StraA  10.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
Rhents,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  m  Europe. 
It  formed  for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  separating  the  Gallic  provinces  from 
Germany,  till  Caesar  carried  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public beyond  that  ancient  and  formidable  bar- 
rier which  opened  the  passage  for  the  Roman 
1  eagles  to  the  distant  Elbe.     "  It  rises   in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  a 
countiy  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Curreyds  or  Rheinen,  a  word  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  origin.     It 
is  thus  diflicult  and  vain  to  determme  whether 
the  J^ore  Rhine  (  Vorder-Rhei?i)  is  formed  by 
several  springs  on  the  sides  of  mount  NixenU' 
dun  near  the  base  of  mount  CrispaU,  a  branch 
of  Sat7it  Gothard,  or  the  Hind  Rhine  {Hint er- 
Rhein)  issuing  majestically  below  a  vault  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  great  glacier  of  Rheirncald,  ought 
to  be  considered  theprincipal  branch.     Buf  at 
all  events  the  central  RJiein  is  only  an  insignifi- 
cant branch,  of  which  the  distinctive  name  is  the 
Froda  ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Medel  called  it  by  the  generic 
term  Rhein.     Descending  from  these  snowy 
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heights,  which  are  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  couniry  of  the 
Grisons,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Bo- 
den  or  Constance,  at  the  level  of  1250  feet.  M. 
Hoflfman,  a  distinguished  German  geographer, 
supposes  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
very  different ;  that  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Grisons  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Sargcms,  entered  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
stadt,  from  thence  into  that  of  Zurich,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  present  channel  of  the  Limath,  united 
with  the  Aai-  opposite  the  small  town  of  Bein. 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, IS  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  corroborated  by  additional  facts  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted.  Following  its  present 
course,  the  Rhine  after  leaving  the  lakes  of  Con- 
stance,  and  Zell,  arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Alps,  a  little  below  Schaffhousen;  it  crosses 
them,  and  forms  the  celebrated  fall  near  Lmiffen, 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  ele- 
vation is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  elevation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  falls  ia  Scandi- 
navia. After  its  fall  at  Lauffen,  it  is  about  1173 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reach- 
es Basle  it  is  not  more  than  765.  That  part  of 
its  course,  which  is  very  rapid,  is  broken  by  a 
fallBeaLV Laufenburg,  and  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
Rheinfelden.  The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  one 
which,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  brings  a  greater  body  of 
water  to  the  Rhine  than  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  lake  of  Constance.  After  it  passes 
Basle,  the  Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated Alsace,  part  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
ancient  Palatinate,  and  Mayence.  Its  course  on- 
wards to  Kehl  is  very  impetuous ;  but  flowing 
afterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  with 
agreeable  and  well- wooded  islands,  it  assumes  a 
very  different  character,  its  banks  have  been  in 
several  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  wa- 
ters are  covered  with  boats.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Mayence  is  about  700  yards  ;  as  it  pro- 
ceeds m  its  course,  it  waters  a  romantic,  though 
fertile  country  ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banks.  It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course  the 
Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er Swabia,  and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  nume- 
rous windings  collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Franconia.  The  Rhine  is  confined  by  moun- 
tains from  Bingen  to  the  country  above  Cob- 
lentz ;  small  islands  and  headlands  are  formed 
by  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  a  supposition, 
which  is  by  no  means  confirmed,  its  course  was 
in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract  between 
these  two  towns.  In  its  picturesque  passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  base  of  many 
old  castles,  suspended  on  rugged  rocks,  the 
Rhine  receives  among  other  feeders,  the  Lahn, 
that  is  concealed  under  mountains,  and  the  Mo- 
selle, which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  conducted  through  vineyards 
and  fertile  meadows.  The  confluence  of  these 
two  rivers  may  be  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
romantic  course  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives,  among 
other  feeders,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Li'ppe.  Having 
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reached  Holland,  its  three  artificial  branches, 
the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Yssel,  form  the 
great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  country.  But  its  wa- 
ters are  divided  into  numerous  canals,  its  an- 
cient channel  is  left  dry,  and  a  small  brook,  all 
that  remains  of  the  majestic  river,  passes  into 
the  sea.  According  to  every  principle  of  phy- 
sical geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Y^sel,  if  not 
the  Waal,  must  be  considered  the  present 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  Meuse  has  obtained 
at  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."      Malle-Brun. II.  A 

small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  flowing  from  the 
Appenines  northwards  towards  the  Po.  This 
river  is  celebrated  "  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  U.  C. 
709,  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  The 
spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Crocetta  del  Trebbo,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one 
third  broad,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bologna."     Cram. 

RmNOCOLURA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Eg)' pi,  now  El-Arish.  Liv.  45,  c.  11. 

Rhion     Vid.  Rhium. 

RHIPH.EI,  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgons 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  Ri- 
phcean  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  countiy,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  though  some  make  the  Tanais  rise 
there.  Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Lucan.  3,  v.  272,  1.  3,  v. 
282,  1.  4,  V.  ilS.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  240,  1.  4,  v. 
518. 

Rhium,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  to 
Antirrhium  in  JEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto.  The  strait  between  Naupactum  and 
Patrae  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory.  Liv. 
27,  c.  30,  1.  38,  c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c.  %~Paus.  7, 
c.  22. 

Rhoda,  now  Roses,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain. 
Liv.  34,  c.  8. 

Rhodanus,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Vallis  Pennina,  till  it  enters  the  Le- 
manus  Lacus  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  no  considerable  stream.  Is- 
suing again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  course 
south-east,  till  it  receives  the  Arar,  from  the 
mouth  of  which,  precipitating  itself  almost  di- 
rectly south,  it  terminated  its  course  in  several 
mouths,  by  which  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicus.  This  river  belonged  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonensis.  Towards  its  mouth  it  received  the 
waters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  it 
from  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers 
of  Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rhow.  Mela,  2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  ^.—  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
V.  258.— .S-z'Z.  3,  V.  ni.^Marcell.  15,  &c.— 
Ccpsar.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1. 

Rhodope,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,  all  across  the 
country  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  "  The 
summits  of  Rhodope  and  Scomius  belong  to  the 
same  great  central  chain.  The  Rhodope  also 
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of  Herodotus  is  evidently  the  Scomius  of  Thu- 
cydides,  since  he  asserts,  that  tlie  Thracian 
river  Escius,  now  Isker,  rises  in  the  former 
mountain,  while  Thucydides  makes  it  flow  from 
the  latter."  Cram.— Ovid.  AM.  6,  v.  87,  &c. — 
Virg.  Ed.  8,  G.  3,  v.  'Sbl.—Mela,  2,  c.  2.— 
Strab.  7. — Ital.  2,  v.  73. — Ssmc.  in  Here.    Oet. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  120  miles  in  circumference,  at  the 
south  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  20 
miles.  "  The  isle  of  Rhodes  has  a  well-earned 
celebrity  :  the  Rhodians  signalized  themselves 
particularly  in  ihe  marine ;  and  the  services  ren- 
dered by  them  to  the  Romans,  in  the  war  against 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  procured  them  extensive 
possessions  on  the  continent.  Liiidus,  Cami- 
rus,  and  lalysus,  had  preceded  in  this  isle  the 
foundation  of  a  city  named  Rhodus,  w^hich  re- 
mounts no  higher  than  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius,  surnamed 
Poliorcetes,  or  the  Taker  of  Cities,  held  it  be- 
sieged for  a  year.  Having  successfully  resisted 
Mohammed  11.  ic  yielded  at  length  to  the  efforts 
of  Soliman  II.  in  1522."  D'AnviUe.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  has  been  known  by  the  several  names 
of  Opiiiusa,  Stadia,  TelchiniSy  Cori^mbia,  Trin- 
acria,  jEt/irea,  Asteria,Poessa,  Atabyria,  Olo- 
essa,  Marcia,  and  Pelagia.  It  received  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  either  on  account  of  Rhode,  a 
beautiful  nymph  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  favourites  of  Apollo,  or  because  roses, 
(poJoi/),  grew  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
island.  Strab.  U.—Hoiner.  11.  2.— Mela,  2,  c. 
l.—Diod.  5.—Pli7K  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  5,  c.  31. 
— Flar.  2,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Olynip.  7. — Lucan. 
8,  V.  248. — Cic.  pro  Man.  leg.  in  Brut.  13. — 
jLw,27,c.  30,  1.  31,  c.  2. 

Rhceteum,  or  Rhoetus,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  which  the  body 
of  Ajax  was  buried.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  197,  4. 
Fast.  V.  219.— Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  505, 1.  12,  v.  456. 

Rhosus,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  celebrated  for  its  earthern  ware.  Cic.  6, 
Alt.  1. 

RnoxAuiNi,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Pa- 
lus  MfEotis.    Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Rhuteni,  and  Rutheni,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Rhyndacus,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  separating  Mysia  from  Bithynia,  and 
emptying  into  the  Euxine  considerably  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Granicus,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  it  is  often  mistaken.  Plin.  5, 
0.32. 

RiGODULUM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now  Rigol, 
near  Cologne.     Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  71. 

RoDUMNA,  now  Roanne,  a  town  of  the  ^dui, 
on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy.  "  In 
treating  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  it 
is  usual  with  antiquaries  to  consider  that  city 
at  three  distinct  periods  of  its  existence;  under 
Romulus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Aurelian,  as 
comprehending  everv  addition  or  change  which 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  its  extent  and 
the  circuit  of  its  walls.  The  extent  of  Rome 
under  the  first  of  these  periods  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  though  we  may  meet  with  topo- 
graphers who  define  its  limits  with  as  much 
confidence  and  precision  as  those  of  any  modern 
capital  in  Europe.  We  must  perhaps  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  knowing  generally,  that  the  city  of 
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Romulus  is  said  to  have  occupied  at  first  only 
the  Palatine  hill.  That  its  figure  was  square  is 
affiimed  by  Festus,  who  quotes  a  verse  of  En- 
nius  to  that  efiect.  If  we  may  believe  Tacitus, 
the  Capitol  was  taken  m  by  I'atius.  According 
to  Dionysius,  the  Coelian  and  Gluirinal  hills 
were  added  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  the  city  had  at  this  time  three,  or  at  most 
four  gates.  According  to  Nardini  these  were 
Porta  Roman  ula,  Porta  Mugonia,  so  called 
from  the  lowing  of  cattle^  and  Porta  Trigonia. 
The  former  of  these  faced  the  Capitol  and  Fo- 
rum ;  the  second  led  to  the  Esquilme  hill;  the 
third  looked  towards  the  Aventine.  The  Ca- 
pitol had  also  two  gates;  Porta  Cartnentalis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the 
Tiber,  and  Porta  Janualis,  which  afterwards 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Janus.  Prom 
the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius,  Rome  received  all  the  aggrandizement 
w^hich  the  nature  of  its  situation  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  population  seemed  to  render  de- 
sirable. Under  the  latter  king  the  seven  hills 
were  included,  and  even  the  Janiculum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the  extent 
of  Rome  under  Servius,  and  this  was  preserved 
Avith  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. Antiquaries  are  not  precisely  agreed  as 
to  the  increase  made  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Rome  by  Aurelian.  If  we  are  to  believe  Vo- 
piscus,  it  must  have  been  very  considerable,  as 
he  estimates  the  new  circumference  at  fifty 
miles.  We  know  too  that  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  by  actual  measurement,  in  the  time  of 
Honorius,  was  computed  at  twenty-one  miles. 
But  even  this  account  is  supposed'  to  be  exag- 
gerated. Rome  under  Servius  had  been  divided 
into  four  regions,  as  we  lea  in  from  Varro,  w^ho 
has  also  specified  their  names.  They  were  the 
Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collina,  and  Palatina, 
The  Suburana  comprised  chiefly  the  Coelian 
mount ;  the  Collina,  both  the  Gluirinal  and  Vi- 
minal;  the  situation  of  the  other  two  evidently 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hills  from  which  they 
derived  their  names.  This  division  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  use  until  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  vast  increase  of  the  city  during  so 
long  an  interval.  He  now  divided  Rome  into 
fourteen  regions,  and  those  were  again  subdi- 
vided into  vici,  which  may  be  considered  as  pa- 
rishes ;  of  these  Suetonius  says  there  were  above 
a  thousand.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  num- 
ber of  the  regions  remained  the  same,  but  they 
were  further  divided  into  compifa,  or  wards, 
which  amounted,  according  to  Pliny,  to  265. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
same  division  prevailed  till  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fall  of  Rome  itself,  with- 
out any  variation  as  to  the  limits  of  the  regions 
themselves,  whatever  change  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  buildings  they  contained,  or  in  the 
names  and  arrangement  of  parishes,  streets,  &c. 
Porta  Capfma.  This  region,  of  whose  limits 
little  else  is  known,  except  the  fact  that  it  was 
entirelv  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  took  its 
name  from  the  Porta  Capena,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  eis  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  anv  reference  to  the  Etruscan  town  so 
called,  since  it  was  situated  in  a  very  opposite 
direction.    The  position  of  this  gate  has  been 
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fixed  by  modern  discoveries  posterior  to  Nardi- 
ni,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Nereo  and  the  Villa 
Mattel.  CcBLiMONTANA.  The  second  region, 
as  the  name  by  which  it  was  distinguished  suf- 
ficiently implies,  was  almost  wholly  situated  on 
the  Coelian  hill,  and  consequently  was  included 
within  the  walls  of  Servius.  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  as  containing  the  Suburra,  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  busy  parts  of  ancient  Rome. 
Varro  gives  x^ariotis  etymologies  of  that  name, 
but  I  confess  that  they  all  appear  equally  unsatis- 
factory, and,  with  many  other  appellations  be- 
longing to  Rome,  I  would  refer  it  to  an  early 
state  of  things  in  thai  city  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Ccelius  Mons  is  not  much  better  determined, 
though  it  seems  agreed  that  it  was  so  called 
from  Coelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who 
once  resided  there.  If  the  Suburra  w^as  one  of 
the  most  frequent-ed  parts  of  Rome,  it  was  also 
•the  most  profligate.  Isis  et  Serapis.  The 
third  region  comprised  nearly  all  the  space 
which  lies  between  the  Ccelian  and  Esquiline 
hills,  and  also  a  coiisiderable  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter, especially  on  that  side  which  faces  the  south. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Isis  and  Serapis-,  probably  the  same  which  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  consecrated  with  Marc 
Antony.  It  is  also  sometimes  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  Moneta.  Templum  Pacts.  The 
fourth  region,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  Peaee,  built  by  Vespasian  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  third,  and  to  have  occupied  in 
breadth  nearly  all  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  Palatine  on  one  side,  and  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Esquiline  on  the  other.  In 
length  it  reached  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Colos- 
seum to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Gluirinal.  Esquilina. 
Though  the  fifth  region  took  its  name  from  the 
Esquiline,  it  occupied,  in  fact,  but  a  small  part 
■of  that  hill-,  it  however  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Viminal,  and  extended  beyond  the 
rampart  of  Servius  to  the  Castrum  Prastorium 
and  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  We  are  informed  by 
Varro  that  the  Esquiline  derived  its  name  from 
the  Latin  word  e.wwZfws ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
mentions  that  Servius  had  planted  on  its  sum- 
mit several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucus 
Cluerquetulanns,  Fagutalis,  and  Esquilinus.  It 
was  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  seven  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  principal  heights,  which 
were  called  Cispius  and  Oppius.  Alta  Sem- 
TA.  The  sixth  region  was  contiguous  to  the 
fifth;  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Gluirinal,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Pincian,  and  part  of  the 
ground  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two  hills. 
Via  Lata.  The  seventh  region  was  conti- 
guous to  the  sixth,  and  extended  from  the  base 
of  the  Pincian  hill  round  that  of  the  Gluirinal, 
to  the  angle  which  that  hill  forms  with  the  Ca- 
pitol. Forum  Romajsium.  The  eighth  region, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  comprised  the 
Forum  and  Capitol,  and  consequently  the  most 
celebrated  and  conspicuous  buiWings  of  that 
city.  Circus  Flaminius.  The  ninth  region 
seems  to  have  stood  almost  entirely  without  the 
walls  of  Servius,  being  confined  principally  by 
the  Tiber  on  the  west  and  north,  the  Capital  on 
the  south,  and  the  Pincian  hill  on  the  east.  It 
■was  by  much  the  most  extensive  of  the  fourteen 


regions,  being  upwards  of  30,000  feet  in  circuit. 
It  comprised  the  celebrated  Campus  Martius, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  already  con- 
tained several  splendid  edifices.  Pai.atium. 
The  tenth  region,  as  its  name  sufiicienlly  indi- 
cates, occupied  the  Palatnie  hill,  and  conse- 
quently was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city. 
Although  of  little  extent,  it  was  reuiarl^able  as 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Coesars,  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
It  contained  also  several  spots,  venerable  from 
their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  traditions  of  their  infant 
city.  Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave 
supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  lo  Pan  by 
Evander.  Circus  Maximus.  The  eleventh 
region  was  situated,  together  with  the  Circus 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  Martia  or  Murtia. 
Piscina  Publica.  The  twelfth  region  was  a 
continuation  of  the  last,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine,  as  iar  as  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
inclusively.  The  Piscina  Publica,  which  gave 
its  name  to  this  section  of  ancient  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  several  basins  filled  with  water,  to 
which  people  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing to  swim. 

In  Thermas  fugio :  sosui^  ad  aurem. 
Pisciiuuni  peto:  non  licet  tiatare. 

Mart.  III.  Ep.  44. 

It  appears  from  Livy  that  public  business  was 
sometimes  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
AvENTiNUs.  This  region  included  not  only 
the  Aventine,  but  also  the  space  which  lies  be- 
tween that  hill  and  the  Tiber.  Transtybe- 
rina.  The  fourteenth  and  last  region  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  its  name  signified,  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber-,  and  contained, 
besides  the  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  Mons  and  Cam- 
pus Vaticanus,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  modern  city  as  far  as  the  castle  of  5".  Avgelo, 
This  part  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  Latin  cities,  removed 
thither  by  Ancus  Martius.  Subsequently  we 
find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
punishment  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitrae. 
'Though  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefl}^  frequented 
by  the  poorer  classes,  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guished characters  in  the  Roman  history  as 
having  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  within  its 
precincts.  We  shall  noAv  conclude  this  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  summary  cata- 
logue of  its  different  buildings,  monuments,  and 
principal  curiosities,  as  contained  in  the  notice 
of  Publius  Victor.  Senatula  urbis  quatuor.. 
Bibliothecse  Publicas  xxvin.  Obelisci  Magni 
VI.  Obelisci  Parvi  xlh.  Pontes  vni.  Campi 
vin.  Fora  xviii.  Basilica?  xi.  Thermae  xii, 
Jani  XXXVI.  Aquee  xx.  Vise  xxix.  Capitolia 
II.  Amphitheatra  m.  Colossi  ii.  Columnse 
Coclides  II.  Macella  ii.  Theatra  m.  Ludi  v. 
Naumachice  v.  Nymphfea  xi.  Equi  a^nei  inau- 
rati  XXIV.  Equi  eburnei  xciv.  Tabute  et  signa 
sine  numero.  Arcus  marmorei  xxxvi.  Portae 
xxxvii.  Vici  ccccxxmi.  ^Edes  ccccxxiiii. 
Vicomagistri  dclxxii.  Curatores  xxiiii.  In- 
sulae  XLViMDcn.  Domus  mdcclxxx.  Balnea 
Dcxxxvi.  Lacus  mccclh.  Pristrina  cxxnn. 
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Lupanaria  xlv.  Latrinse  publicae  xliiii.  Co- 
hortes  Praetorioe  x,  Urbanae  iv.  Vigilum  vii. 
Excubitoria  xiiii.  Vexilla  comrnunia  n.  Cas- 
tra  equitum  ii."  Cram.  Romulus  is  univer- 
sally supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  celebrated  city,  on  the  20th  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
period,  3251  )^ears  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
753  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  431  years  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  stale  Rome  was 
but  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa-  j 
latine ;  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  followers  ' 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
WELs  obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common 
asylumfor  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.  After  many  ; 
successful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states,  ; 
the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  unciviliz-  : 
ed.  The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common  \ 
chain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  I 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the  j 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  sue-  ' 
cessors  of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended.  During  244  years  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrocious, 
that  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  state,  and 
the  democratical  government  was  established. 
The  monarchical  government  existed  under 
seven  princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  Romulus.  B.  C.  753 ;  and  after  one 
year's  interregnum,  Numa,  715 ;  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius,  672 ;  Ancus  Martins,  640  ;  Tarquin  Pris- 
cus,  616  ;  Servius  TuUius,  578 ;  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  534 ;  expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C. 
509:  and  this  regal  administration  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
empire.'  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  the  throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sen- 
sible of  their  consequence;  with  their  liberty 
they  acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  be- 
came so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consuls,  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the  ty- 
rants. They  knew  more  effectually  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  arras.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  every  individual  in 
their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny years  marked  by  overthrows,  or  disgraced  by 
the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  generals.  {Vid.  Consul.)  To  the 
fame  which  their  conquest  and  daily  successes 
had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans  were  not  a  little 
indebted  for  their  gradual  rise  to  superiority; 
and  to  this  maybe  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their  actual 
strength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
bear  arms.  When  Rome  had  flourished  under 
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the  consular  government  for  about  120  years, 
and  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  states  and 
cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul  rendered  her  very  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
valour  of  an  injured  individual,  (  Vid.  CamiL- 
lus)  saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camillus, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
fears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  turn- 
ed their  arras  against  those  stales  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority  or  yield  their 
independence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Tareniines  displayed  their  character  in  a  dif- 
ferent view ;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now  drew  their  sword 
for  glory ;  and  here  we  may  see  them  conquer- 
ed in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to  grant  that 
peace  for  which  their  conqueror  himself  had 
sued.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
name  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Romans  were  enabled  to  examine  the  raanoeu- 
vres,  observe  the  discipline,  and  contemplate 
the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those  soldiers 
whose  friends  and  ancestors  had  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  Tareniines,  and  that 
period  of  time  has  been  called  the  second  age, 
of  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
ter this  memorable  era  they  tried  their  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element ;  and  in  the  long  wars  which  they 
waged  against  Carthage,  they  acquired  terri- 
tory and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ; 
and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  years  kept  them 
in  continual  alarms,  hovered  round  their  gates 
and  destroyed  their  armies  almost  before  their 
walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  (  Vid. 
Pnnicum  Belhivi)  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  (  Vid.  Macedonicum  Bellum)  and 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  (  Vid.  MithridMicum  Bel- 
lum) to  their  erapire.  But  while  we  consider 
the  Roraans  as  a  nation  subduing  their  neigh- 
bours by  war,  their  manners,  their  counsels, 
and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious 
of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
hands  that  influence  which  had  been  exercised 
with  so  much  success,  and  such  cruelty,  by 
their  monarchs.  This  was  the  continual  occa- 
sion of  turaults  and  sedition.  The  plebeians, 
though  originally  the  poorest  and  raost  con- 
temptible citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose 
food  in  the  hrst  ages  of  the  erapire  was  only 
bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water, 
soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by  their  oppo- 
sition. Though  really  slaves,  they  became 
powerful  in  the  state;  one  concession  from  the 
patricians  produced  another.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consul.     But  su- 
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preme  power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factious 
and  ambitious  citizen,  becomes  too  often  danger- 
ous. The  greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  took 
place  of  subordination  and  obedience ;  and  from 
those  causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaugh- 
ter and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
rius.  Ii  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  first 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude;  their  moderation 
also,  and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours  ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarrels  ;  bui  in  this  honourable  office  they 
consulted  their  own  interest ;  they  artfully  sup- 
ported the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  powerful 
might  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
prey.  Under  J.  Caeisar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of 
civil  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess. 
What  Julius  began,  his  adopted  son  achieved  ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
extinguished  at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  imperator,  an  appellation 
given  to  every  commander  by  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  lux- 
urious and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires  by 
the  enterprising  Constantine,  A.  D.  328.  Con- 
stantinople became  the  seat  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  Rome  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  western  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  their  dominions.  In  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  deli- 
vered by  Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the 
west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  under  the  iiame  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical States.  The  original  poverty  of  the 
Romans  has  often  been  disguised  by  their  poets 
and  historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
better  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity  they 
were  indebted  for  their  success.  Their  houses 
were  originally  destitute  of  every  ornament ; 
they  were  made  with  unequal  boards  and  cover- 
ed with  mud,  and  these  served  them  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the  age  of 
Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and  many  saluta- 
ry laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.  They  observed  great  tem- 
perance in  their  meals :  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had  attained 
their  30th  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  Their  national  spirit  was  supported 
by  policy ;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
queror along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
thousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation ;  and  the  number  of  gladiators  which 
were  regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
games  and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meet- 
ings, served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
whilst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls  of 


compassion ;  and  when  they  could  gaze  with 
pleasure  upon  Avrelches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable  ri- 
vals in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and 
rigorous;  a  deserter  was  severely  whipped,  and 
sold  as  a  slave;  and  the  degradation  from  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignominious  stigma  which  could  be 
affixed  upon  a  seditious  mutineer.  Marcellus 
was  the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils  and 
treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  noble  effusions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of 
his  country  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  admiration  of  the  majesty 
of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  fire  of  his  muse ;  and  the  ap- 
plauses given  to  the  l3Tic  powers  of  Horace,  the 
softness  of  Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our  praises, 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  amongst  mankind.  Though  they 
originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro- 
posed the  building  of  a  public  theatre,  and  the 
exhibition  of  plays,  like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
mans soon  proved  favourable  to  the  compositions 
of  their  countrymen.  Livius  was  the  first  dra- 
matic writer  of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  Af- 
ter him  Nae.\dus  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage ; 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
C3Pcilius,  and  Afranius,  claimed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause. Satire  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
Rome  till  100  years  after  the  introduction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor 
of  it.  In  historical  writing  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners 
to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities 
of  a  Livy  were  made  known.  In  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncommonly 
superstitious,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted 
on  every  occasion,  and  no  general  marched  to 
an  expedition  without  the  previous  assurance 
from  the  augurs  that  the  omens  were  propitious 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  The  pow- 
er of  fathers  over  their  children  was  veiy  ex- 
tensive and  indeed  unlimited ;  they  could  sell 
them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  of  trial  or  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrates.  When  Rome  was  become  power- 
ful, she  was  distinguished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neiglibours  and  citizens;  a 
fonp  of  worship  was  established  to  her  as  a 
deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  "only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  provinces.  The 
goddess  Roma  was  represented  like  Minerva, 
all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  rock,  holding  a  pike 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
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helmet,  and  a  trophy  at  her  feet.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  writings  of  her  historians  and 
poets ;  and,  as  an  abstract  of  their  relations,  it 
IS  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  account  of  antiquity, 
although  we  give  to  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  credit  which  the  ancients,  without  inquiry, 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  whole.  The 
Trojan  settlement  in  Italy  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  its  little  bearing  on  the  import- 
ant points  of  Roman  history  permits  us,  with 
the  indulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  close  an  investigation,  the 
grounds  on  which  repose  the  pleasing  tradition. 
Indeed,  the  minutest  examination  of  this  point 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  comparison  of  au- 
thorities, deriving  their  own  information  from 
the  most  questionable  sources ;  and  the  writers 
from  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  deduced 
their  proofs,  unsatisfactory  to  them,  have  no  ex- 
W  istence  for  us.  But  as  we  approach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  that  period  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institutions, 
which  spread  one  vast  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  research  be  no  less  diffi- 
cult, the  necessity  of  conducting  it  with  care 
becomes  imperative.  With  little  and  very  in- 
sufficient light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
reject,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  deny  to  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  state  and  nation 
any  real  existence ;  but  we  have  no  room  for 
doubt  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Livy,  the  as- 
sembling merely  of  an  outlawed  band  under  the 
command  of  the  twin-brothers,  and  the  regal 
state  of  one  of  these,  but  the  next  moment,  with 
an  army  to  make  front  against  the  confederated 
people  around,  to  cope  with,  and  little  less  than 
to  conquer,  the  warlike  Sabines  of  the  Apen- 
nines. We  reject  therefore,  at  once,  the  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  compiled 
from  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  earliest  days 
by  the  first  historians,  and  concede  at  most,  that, 
on  the  first  emerging  of  the  Roman  state  from 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  from  dependence,  we 
may  believe  a  Remus  or  a  Romulus  to  have  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  a  state  that  had 
been  gradually  gaining  strength,  and  preparing 
itself  for  independent  government.  Till  then 
we  may  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  it 
among  the  many  cities  over  which  the  Tuscan 
rule  had  extended  itself  in  the  progress  of  its 
ascendency.  The  first  institutions  ascribed  to 
the  fabled  founder  are  distinctly  of  Etruscan 
origin.  The  affairs  of  Rome,  then,  before  her 
history,  are  connected  M'ith  the  wanderings  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes ;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  therefore,  by  Niebuhr,  that  the 
founding  of  Rome  may  indeed  be  referred  to  as 
a  chronological  era,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  distinguished  from  an  historical  fact.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Rome,  no  less  thnn  that 
of  her  institutions,  was  early  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery, and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
latter,  a  superstitious  or  a  political  fanaticism 
shrouded  the  former.  To  utter  the  mysteries 
connected  with  this  name,  confessedly  not  of 
Latin  origin,  and  perhaps  involving  secrets  of 
the  early  history  of  the  republic,was  punisha- 
ble by  death.  No  inquiry  is  more  interesting 
'than  that  which  proposes  for  investigation  the 
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nature  of  the  Roman  policy,  and  the  causes  of 

the  Roman  greatness,  apart  from  the  fictions  of 
poetry  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity. 
But  while  to  the  philosopher  it  offers  a  wide  and 
interesting,  and  instructive  field,  it  throws  but 
little  light  upon  the  works  that  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  it  receives  from  them  but  little  elu- 
cidation. Liv.  1,  &c. — Cato  de  R.  R. —  Virg. 
jEn.  G.  «fe  Ecl.—Horat.  2,  sat.  6,  ikc.—Flor. 
1,  c.  1,  &c. — Paterc. —  Tacit.  Ann.  &.  Hist. — 
Tibull.  4. — Jjiican. — PVut.  in  Rom.  Num.  &e. 
— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  &c. — Plin.  7,  &c. — Justin. 
43.—  Varro  de  L.  L.  b.—  Val.  Max.  1,  &c.— 
Martial.  12,  ep.  8. 

RoMULiD.aB,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman 
people  from  Romulus  their  first  king,  and  the 
founder  of  their  city.     Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  638. 

RosciANUM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now  Rossano. 

Rosifi  Campus,  or  Rosia,  a  beautiful  plain 

in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake 

Velinum.       Varro.  R.  R.  1,  c.  7. —  Virg.  jEn. 

7,  V.  112.— Cic.  4,  Att.  15. 

RoTOMAGus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 

RoxoLANi,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RuBEAS  PROMONTORiUM,  the  nortk  cape  at  the 
north  of  Scandinavia. 

RuBi,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  from 
which  the  epithet  Rubeus  is  derived,  applied  to 
bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  RiMtini.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5, 
V.  94.     Virg.  G.l,Y.  266. 

Rubicon,  now  Rugone^  a  small  river  of  Italy, 
which  it  separates  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
rises  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  By  crossing  it,  and  thus 
transgressing  the  boundaries  of  his  province,  J. 
Caesar  declared  war  against  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  wars.  "  To  iden- 
tify this  celebrated  stream  is  a  question  which 
has  long  puzzled  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy, and  does  not  even  now  seem  perfectly 
settled.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  Rubicon 
is  formed  from  several  small  streams,  which 
unite  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  then  as- 
sume the  name  of  Fiuviicino.  Caesar  coming 
from  Ravenna  along  the  coast,  would  cross  the 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  one  stream : 
had  he  proceeded  by  the  Via  ^Emilia,  he  would 
have  had  to  cross  the  three  rivulets,  called  Ru- 
gone,  Pisatello,  and  Savignano,  which  by  their 
junction  constitute  the  Finmicino.  It  is  to  Lu- 
can  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing description  of  this  famous  event."  Cram. 
—lAican.  1,  V.  185  and  213.— Strab.  5.— Suet, 
in  Cces.  32. — Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

RuBo,  the  Dwina^  which  falls  into  the  Baltic 
at  Riga. 

RuBRUM  MARE.  Vid.  Arobicus  Sinus  and 
Erythraum,  Mare. 

RuDiiE,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Brundusium, 
built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cic.  pro  Arch.  10. — 
Ital.  12,  V.  3%.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

RuFRjE,  a  town  of  Samnium,  which  Cluve- 
rius,  D'Anville,  and  Cramer,  identify  with  the 
little  town  of  Ruvo  near  Conza.  Cic.  10. 
Fam.  ll.—Sil.  8,  v.  568.— Fir^^.  JSn.  7.  v.  739. 

RuFPRiUM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  probably  now 
S.  Angela  Raviscanino  south  of  Venafri,  though 
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Romanelli  fixes  there  the  site  of  Rufrae.  Cram. 
—Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

RuGiA,now  Rugen,  an  island  of  the  Baltic. 

RuGii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  43. 

RusELLJE.  "  Two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  some  re- 
markable ruins,  with  the  name  of  Moselle  at- 
tached to  them,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Rusellae,  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the 
course  of  the  wars  with  Etruria.  It  was  taken 
by  assault  in  the  year  454  U.  C.  by  the  consul 
L.  Posth.  Megillus.  Id  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  hear  of  its  furnishing  timber,  especially  fir, 
for  the  Roman  fleets.  From  Pliny  we  learn 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  colony,  which  is 
confirmed  by  an  inscription  cited  by  Holste- 
nius."     Cram. 

RuTENi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  They  oc- 
cupied the  region  which  is  now  called  le  Rou- 
ergue  ;  their  city  Segodunum  afterwards  took 
the  name  Rhodez  from  that  of  the  people. 
But  a  part  of  the  Ruteni  were  in  the  Province, 
and  another  without,  in  Celtic  Gaul.  Ceesar 
calls  the  former  Provincials,  and  they  occupied 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  styled  I'Albige- 
ois,  whose  city  was  Albiga,  AWi.  Cas.  B.*G. 
ed.  Lem. 

RuTULi,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigines. 
When  ^neas  came  into  Italy,  Turnus  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
which  he  waged  against  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions  was  called  Ar- 
d«a.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  883.  Met.  14,  v.  455, 
&.c.—  Virg.  Mn.  7,  &c.~Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

RiJTijp.E,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover,  but 
others  Richborough  or  Sandwich.  Lmcan.  6,  v. 
Gl.—Juv.  4,  V.  141. 

S 

Saba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  mha- 
bitants  were  called  Sobcd.  Strab.  16. — Diod. 
3.—  Virg.  G.  1,  V.  57.    JEn.  1,  v.  420. 

Sab5;i,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  "  Among 
the  several  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Sa- 
ba:i  are  the  most  distinguished  and  sometimes 
comprise  others  under  their  name.  Another 
name,  that  of  the  Homeritce,  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
and  which  signifies  the  Red  King  appears 
latterly  confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabeans." 
D'Anville. 

Sabata,  I.  a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safe  and 
beautiful  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modern 

Savona.  Sil.  8,  v.  A&l.— Strab.  4. II.  A  town 

of  Assyria. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 

Sabatini,  a  people  of  Samnium,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Vulturnus.     Liv.  26,  c.  33. 

Sabelli,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sabines,  or  according  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Sabines  and 
the  Marsi.  Hence  the  epithet  of  Sabellicus, 
Horat.  3,  od.  &.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  255. 


Sabini.  "  The  Sabines  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should 
have  been  more  sparing  of  its  ornaments  in  set- 
ling  forth  their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  far  less  interesting  and  less  celebrated: 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  among  other  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  Sabines,  mentions  one 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  colony  ot 
the  Lacedaemonians  about  the  time  ol  Lycur- 
gus,  a  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught  up 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  mythologists.  I'heir 
name,  according  to  Cato,  Vv^as  derived  from  the 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal  deity,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Medius  Fidius  of  the  Latins. 
His  son  Sancus  M'as  the  Sabine  Hercules. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the 
aboriginal  TJmbri.  How  inconsiderable  a  com- 
munity they  constituted  at  first  may  be  seen 
from  the  accounts  of  Cato  ;  who,  as  quoted  by 
Dionysius  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  reported, 
that  the  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obscure  place, 
named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiternum. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  ra- 
pidly extended  themselves  in  every  direction : 
expelling  the  aborigines  from  the  district  of  Ri- 
eti,  and  from  thence  sending  numerous  colonies 
into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty 
nations  who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  early  connexion  of  the  Sabines  with 
Rome,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo- 
ry. The  event  which  brought  the  two  states 
into  contact,  as  related  by  the  Roman  histori- 
ans, is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice 
here.  But  whatever  truth  may  be  attached  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  regal 
power,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Cluirites 
with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  attested 
proofs  of  the  control  once  exercised  by  the  Sab- 
ine nation  over  that  city.  With  the  reign  of 
Numa,  however,  this  influence  ceased,  for  at 
that  time  we  find  the  Sabines  engaged  in  war 
with  his  successor  Hostilius,  and  experiencing 
defeats  which  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  series 
of  successful  aggressions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  losses  and  humiliations  on  the  other.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U. 
C.  462,  to  achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Sabines, by  carrying  fire  and  desolation  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  conquered 
country  was  apparently  poor  and  void  of  re- 
source, the  rapacity  of  the  victors  is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  by  plun- 
der, such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in"  any  or 
their  former  conquests.  A  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  Sabines  of  that  day 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,  to 
whose  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  such 
ample  testimony  is  paid  by  the  ancient  writers; 
whose  piety  and  pristine  worth  were  the  model 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  example  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  upright  to  the  early  patriots 
of  Rome.  In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  as  to  that  period  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  people  of  Italy  were 
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marked  out  with  greater  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, we  mean  the  reign  of  Augustus.  We  shall 
then  find  the  Sabines  separated  from  Latium 
by  the  river  Anio  ;  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber, 
beginning  from  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
former  stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Otricoli.  The  Nar  will  form  their  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Umbria,  and  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  will  be  their  limit  on  that  of  Pi- 
cenum.  To  the  south  and  south-east  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the  iEqui 
and  Vesiini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontier 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine 
country,  which  was  its  greatest  dimension, 
might  be  estimated  at  1000  stadia,  or  120  miles, 
its  breadth  being  much  less  considerable." 
Cram. 

Sabis,  now  Sa'mi)re^  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Maese  at  Numar.  Cces.  2,  c.  16 
and  18. 

Sabrata,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  about  70 
miles  from  the  modern  Tripoli.  Ital.  3,  v. 
256.— PZm.5,  c.4. 

Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England, 

Sac^,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  name  of  Sac3e  was  given  in  gene- 
ral to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Persians.  They 
had  no  towns  according  to  some  writers,  but 
lived  in  tents.  Ptol.  6,  c.  13. — Herodot.  3,  c. 
93,  1.  7,  c.  63.—Plin.  6,  c.  ll.—Solin.  62. 

Sacer  mons,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mo7is  Sacer. 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Praeneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Paierc. 
2,  c.  2Q.—Uican.  2,  v.  134. 

Sacrani.     Vid.  Latium. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of  Caesar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 
go  to  the  capitol.  Horat.  4,  od.  2, 1.  1,  sat.  9. — 
Liv.  2,  c.  13.— Ctc.  Plane.  l.—Att.  4.  ep.  3. 

Sacrum  promontorium,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  St.  Vinceid,  called  by  Strabo 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

S.ETABIS,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xativa,  on  a 
little  river  which  falls  into  the  Xucar,  (D'An- 
ville,)  famous  for  its  fine  linen.     Sil.  3,  v.  373. 

Sagaris.     Vid.  Sangaris. 

Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii.     Cic.  J^at.  D.  2,  c.  2.—Strab.  6. 

Saguntum,  or  Saguntus,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  called 
Morviedro.  It  had  been  founded  bv  a  colony  of 
Zacynthians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Sagnntnm  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  'pomila  Sa- 
guntina,  were  Tnade ;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
famous  as  being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  about  eight  months ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
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effects.  The  conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt  it, 
and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the  noble- 
men whom  he  detained  as  hostages  from  the 
several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain.  Some 
suppose  that  he  called  it  Spartagene.  Sagun- 
tum "  preserves  its  vestiges  in  a  place,  of  which 
the  modern  name  of  Morviedro  is  formed  of 
the  Latin  7imri  veteres,  "  old  walls."  D^Anville. 
—Flor.  2,  c.  ^.—Liv.  21,  c.  2,  7,  ^.~Sil.  1,  v. 
Til.—Lucan.  3,  v.  250.— S^/-aZ>.  2,.— Mela,  2, 
c.  6. 

Sais,  now  Sa,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Eg3rpt, 
situate  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennyiican 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  there  a  celebrat- 
ed temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  out  of  one  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 
by  water  from  Elephantis  by  the  labours  of 
2000  men  in  three  years.  The  stone  measured 
on  the  outside  21  cubits  long,  14  broad,  and  8 
high.  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the  town  of 
Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Saita.  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoining 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  Saiticum. 
Strab.  n.— Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

Sal  AMIS.  "  Opposite  the  Eleusinian  coast 
was  the  island  of  Salamis,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Salamis,  mother  of  the  Asopus. 
It  was  also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Cychrea, 
from  the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus,  and  Pity- 
ussa,  from  its  abounding  in  firs.  It  had  been 
already  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Gre- 
cian history  from  the  colony  of  the  ^acidas, 
who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo» 
was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megareans :  and  he  affirms  that  both  par- 
ties interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  from 
his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revoked  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  From  this 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  they 
were  induced  to  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the  ora- 
cle, which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  in 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were 
said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  to 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  iEginetans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
ships,  while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was 
engaged  with  the  lonians.  The  Persians  were 
completely  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  greatest 
disorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  night  the 
whole  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Hellespont.  A  trophy  was  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
opposite  to  Cynosura,  where  the  strait  is  nar- 
rowest. Here  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  and 
some  of  its  vestiges  were  observed  by  Sir  W. 
Gell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted  of  a  column 
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on  a  circular  base.  Many  of  the  marbles  are  in 
the  sea.  Stephanus  Byz.  mentions  a  village  of 
Salamis  named  Cychreus.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  the  island  contained  two  cities ;  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on  the 
southern  side,  and  opposite  to  ^gina,  was  de- 
serted in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Attica.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians  when  the  former  people  were  at 
war  with  Cassander;  there  still  remained,  how- 
ever, some  ruins  of  the  agora,  and  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Ajax.  Chandler  states  that  the  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference."     Cram. 

Salamis,  or  Salamina,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
cer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis, from  which  he  had  been  banished  about 
1270  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  epithets  of  ambigtca  and 
altera  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country 
was  also  called  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  continued  masters  of  the  town 
for  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and 
called  Constantia.  Strab.  9. — Herodot.  8,  c. 
94,  &.c.—Horat.  1,  od.  7,  v.  2L—Paterc.  1,  c.  1. 
— Lucan.  3,  v.  183. 

Salapia,  "  a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  be- 
tween a  lake  thence  called  Salapina  Palus  and 
the  Aufidus,  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
emporium  of  Arpi.  Without  such  authority  we 
should  have  fixed  upon  Sipontum  as  answering 
that  purpose  better  from  its  greater  proximity. 
This  town  laid  claims  to  a  Grecian  origin  ,though 
not  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  Trojan  war.  We 
do  not  hear  of  Salapia  in  the  Roman  history  till 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae ;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  Marcellus  by  the  party  which 
favoured  the  Roman  interest,  together  with  the 
garrison  which  Hannibal  had  placed  there.  The 
Carthaginian  general  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss 
of  this  town  severely;  and  it  was  probably  the 
desire  of  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after  the 
death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tagem of  addressing  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  with  his  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  being  warned  of  his 
design,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  prox- 
imity of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years 
after  these  events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  praetor,  who 
caused  a  communication  to  be  opened  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable  remains  of 
both  towns,  are  still  standing  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Salpi,  wh  ich 
confirm  this  account  of  Vitruvius.  The  Pahis 
Salapina,  now  Lago  diSalpi,  is  noticed  by  Ly- 
cophron  and  Lucan."     Cram. 

Salaria,  I.  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome,  which 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Salaria,  because  salt  {sal) 
was  generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way. 

Part  1.-2  N 


Mart.  4.  ep  G4. II.  A  bridge,  called  Sala^ 

rius,  was  built  four  miles  from  Rome  through 
the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Anio. 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  "  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  Libicii,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory 
lay  chiefly,  however,  in  a  long  valley,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  of  theGraian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  Little  and  Great  St.  Benmrd. 
The  passages  over  these  mountains  into  Gaul 
were  too  important  an  object  for  the  Romans, 
not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Salassi ;  but  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers, though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.  C. 
held  out  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  that 
they  could  easily  intercept  all  communication 
through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the  heights. 
Strabo  represents  them  as  carrying  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare,  during  which  they  seized 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
even  ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest  of  Julius  Caesar.  Augustus  caused 
their  country  at  last  to  be  occupied  permanently 
by  a  large  force  under  Terentius  Varro.  A 
great  many  of  the  Salassi  perished  in  this  last 
war,  and  the  rest  to  the  number  of  36,000,  were 
sold  and  reduced  to  slavery."  (^Vid.  Augusta 
Pretoria.)     Cram. 

Salentini,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentum,  and  Hy- 
drimtum.  Ital.  8,  v.  579. —  Virg.  JSn.  3,  v. 
iOO.— Varro  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  24.— Strah.  6.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Salernum,  now  Salerno,  a  town  of  the  Pi- 
centini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Plin.  13,  c.  3. — Liv. 
34,  c.  ib.—lAican.  2,  v.  i^b.—Paterc.  1,  c.  15. 
— Horat.  1,  ep.  15. 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
carnassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  all  thoae 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  285, 
1.  15,  V.  319.— Hygin.  fab.  21l.—Festus.  de  V. 

fig- 

Salmantica,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sala- 
manca. 

Salmone,  I.  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  from  which  the  Enipeus  takes 
its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia,  which,  on  account  of 
that,  is  called  Salmonis.     Ovid.  3,  Avior.  el.  6, 

V.  43. II.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

Dionys.  5. 

Salo,  now  Xalon,,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Iberus.     Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Salodurum,  now  Soleure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

Salona,  Salons,  and  Salon,  a  to\^'n  of 
Dalmatia,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who 
on  that  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Diociesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  stately 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  seen  in 
the  I6th  century  at  Spalatro,  about  three  miles 
from  Salona.  LAican.  4,  v.  404. — Ccbs.  Bel. 
Civ,  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 
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Saj^tes,  or  Saluvii,  a  powerful  Dation  of  Gaul, 
"who  extended  from  the  Rhone  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Durance,  almost  to  the 
Alps ;  and  with  whom  the  Massilians  had  to 
contend."  D'Anville.—Liv.  5,  c.  34  and  35, 
1.  21,  c.  26. 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  Som- 
me,  which  falls  into  the  British  channel  near 
Abbeville. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine^ 
famous  in  sacred  history.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Samaritans^were  composed  of  Heathens 
and  rebellious  Jews,  and  on  having  a  temple 
built  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem, 
a  lasting,  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of 
Judaea  and  of  Samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  countries,  and  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  reproach,  and 
as  it'  it  were  a  curse. 

SAM.tROBRivA,  a  towu  of  Gaul^  now  AmienSf 
in  Picardy. 

Same.  Vid.  Cephallenia. 
Samnites,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  Campania,  Apulia, 
and  Latium.  T  hey  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  against  the  Romans  in 
the  first  ages  of  that  empire,  till  they  were  at 
last  totally  extirpated,  B.  C.  272,  after  a  war  of 
71  years.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Sam- 
nium  or  Samnis,  Liv.  7,  &c, — Flor.  1,  c.  16, 
&c.  1. 3,  c.  18.— Strab.  b.—Litcan.  2.—Eittrop.  2. 
Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  Commagene, 
near  the  Euphrates,  below  mount  Taurus, 
where  Lucian  was  born. 

Samothrace,  or  Samothracia,  an  island  in 
the  -^gean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Leucosia,  Melitis,  Electria, 
Leucania,  and  Dardania.  "  Though  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to 
it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  and  her  Cory- 
bantes,  which  are  said  to  have  originated  there, 
and  to  have  been  disseminated  from  thence 
over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investigate  the  ori- 
gin either  of  the  mysteries  above  alluded  to,  or 
of  the  Cabiric  worship,  with  which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  although  in- 
teresting, being  too  obscure  to  be  elucidated  but 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation.  Herodotus  is  posi- 
tive in  affirming  that  the  Samothracians  prac- 
tised the  Cabiric  orgies,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  Pelasgi,  who  once  occupied 
that  island,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attica.  The  Samothracians  joined  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes :  and  one 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis."  Cram.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immunities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islands  in  the  ^gean,  into  the  form  of  a 
province.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strah.  10. — Herod. 
7,  c.  108,  6i.c.—  Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  208.— Mela,  2, 
c.  7  -Pans.  7,  c.  i.—Mor.  2,  c.  12. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

Sandaliotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia,  from 
Its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.    Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Sangarios,  or  Sangaris,  a  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Phry- 
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gia  from  Galatia.  It  belongs,  however^  to  the 
latter  country  and  to  Bithynia,  and  empties  into 
the  Euxiue  Sea,  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Thyni  and  the  Mariandyni,  It  is  still  called 
the  Sakaria. 

Santones,  and  Santonje,  now  Saintonge,  a 
people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Gaul. 
Luca7i.  1,  V.  422.— Martial.  3,  ep.  96. 

Sapis,  now  Savio,  a  river  of  Gaul  Cispadana,. 
falling  into  the  Adriatic.    Lnican.  2,  v.  406. 

Saracene,  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet. 

Sarasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Tigris.     Strab. 

Saravus,  now  the  Save,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
falling  into  the  Moselle, 

Sardi,  the  inhabitants  uf  Sardinia.  Vid.  Sar- 
dinia. 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Sandaliotis  or  Ichnusa,.  from  its  re- 
sembling the  human  foot,  {1%^°^)  ^^^  i^  received 
the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Her- 
cules, who  settled  here  with  a  colony  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Libya,  Other  colo- 
nies, under  Aristoeus,  Norax,  and  lolas,  also  set- 
tled there.  The  Carthaginians  were  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Punic  wars,  B.  C.  231.  Some  call  it  with 
Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The- 
air  was  very  unwholesome,  though  the  soil  was 
fertile  in  corn,  in  wine^  and  oil.  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor 
any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of 
death;  hence  risus  Sardonicus,  or  Sardous. 
Cic.  Fam.  7,  c.  25. — Servius  ad  Virg.  7,  eel.  4L 

—  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  85.— Mela,  3,  c'.  1.— Strab, 
2  and  5. — Cic.  pro  Manil.  ad  Q.  frat.  2,  ep.  3. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  l.—Paus.  10,  c.  ll.—  Varro  de  R.  R^ 

—  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 
Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sart,  a  town  of  Asia 

Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Paclolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
many  sieges  it  sustained  against  the  Cimme- 
rians, Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  lonians,. 
and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in  which,  B. 
C.  262,  Antiochus  Soter  was  defeated  by  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  into  ihe  hands 
of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  .504,  which  became  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  Attica  bv  Darius.  Plut.  in. 
Alex.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  137,  152,  &.C.— Strab, 
13.— Herod.  l,c.l,&c. 

Sardone-s,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in  France^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pvrenees.     Pli7i.  3,  c.  4. 

Sarephta,  a  town  of  PhoBnicia,  between 
Tvre  and  Sydon,  now  Sarfand. 

Sarmat.«e,  or  Sadromat^,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sarmatia.     Vid.  Sarriiotia. 

Sarmatia,  an  extensive  country  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  Vistv^ 
la  on  the  west,  the  Jazygae  on  the  south,  and 
Tanais  on  the  east.   The  Asiatic  was  bounded 
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fey  Hyrcania,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  former  contained  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Russia.,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Little  Tartary ; 
and  the  latter,  Great  Tartary,  Cir cassia,  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmatians 
were  a  savage,  uncivilized  nation,  otten  con- 
founded with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike, 
and  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  the  field  ol"  battle.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  they  became  very  powerful, 
they  disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by  their  fre- 
quent incursions;  till  at  last,  increased  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  Scythia,  under  the  barbarous 
names  of  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths,  Alans,  &c. 
they  successfully  invaded  and  ruined  the  em- 
pire in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  generally  lived  on  the  moun- 
tains without  any  habitation,  except  their  char- 
iots, whence  they  have  been  called  Hamaxobii; 
they  lived  upon  plunder,  and  fed  upon  milk 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  horses.  Strab.  7,  &c. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Diod.  2,—Flor.  4,  c.  12.— Z^- 
can.  1,  &C.—JUV.  2.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  &c.  The 
ancients  did  attach  to  the  name  of  Sarmatia  a 
meaning  sufficiently  definite,  as  the  boundaries 
given  above  may  explain-,  but  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent as  regarded  the  Sarmatoe,  or  people  in- 
habiting the  region  thus  indicated  ;  and  modern 
investigations  for  a  long  time  only  added  to  the 
obscurity  that  prevailed  upon  this  point     Vid. 


Sarmaticum  mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarnus,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  ihe  Tuscan  Sea. 
Stat.  1,  Sylv.  2,  v,  265,— Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  738. 
—Strab.  5. 

Saronicus  sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  Engia,  a 
bay  of  the  -^gean  Sea,  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  and  that  of  Scyllaeum.  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a 
small  river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast, 
or  from  a  small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  The 
Saronic  bay  is  about  62  miles  in  circumference, 
23  miles  in  its  broadest,  and  25  in  its  longest 
part,  according  to  modern  calculation. 

Sarpedon,  T.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a 

Cemple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. II.  Also 

a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be- 
yond which  Andochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Romans.  Liv.  38,  c.  ^S.—Mela,  1,  c.  13. 
III.  A  promontory  of  Thrace. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  iPhoenicia,  th«  same  as 
Tyre.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small  shell- 
fis'h  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  sarra- 
nus,  so  often  applied  to  Tyrian  colours,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Tyrians,  particularlv  Carthage.  Sil.  6,  v. 
662, 1.  15,  V.  20b.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  h06.—restus 
de  V.  sig. 

Sarrastes,  a  people  of  Campania,  on  the 
Sarnus,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  .ffineas. 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  738. 

Sarsina,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
the  poet  Plautus  was  born.    The  inhabitants 


are  called  Sarsinat^s.     Martial.  9,  ep.  59. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  U.—Ital.  8,  v.  462. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and  AuIod 
on  the  coast  of  Greece.    It  is  barren  and  inhos- 
'  pitable.     Strab.  6. — Lucan.  2,  v.  627,  and  5,  v. 
650.— ^S-z'Z.  It.  7,  V.  48a 

Saticula,  and  Saticulus,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg.  Ji^n.  7,  v.  12Q.—Liv,  9,  c  21,  1.  23, 
c.  39. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes.  Sil.  8,  v.  382,—  Virg.  jEn. 
1,  V.  801. 

Saturei-um,  or  Satureum,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pastures 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  satmeiaams 
in  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Saturnia,  a  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  early  appellation  of  Rome,  the  latter 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  later  name,  and  not 
of  Latin  origin. 

Saturum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuJSs  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with 
great  success.     Virg.  G.  2,  v.  197,  1.  4,  v.  335, 

Savo,  or  Savona,  I.  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat.  4. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5, 11.  A  town  of  I^iguria. 

Sauromatje.     Vid.  Sarmatia. 

Savus,  a  river  of  Paimonia,  rising  in  Nori- 
cum^  at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into 
the  Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia  in 
an  eastern  direction.     Claudius  de  Stil.  2. 

Saxones,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  were  probably 
of  a  race  between  the  Teutones  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  though  from  their  first  appearance  in 
history  they  bore  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
warlike  people,  yet  they  do  not  appear  with 
that  resistless  power  till  the  people  of  the  north, 
embracing  a  new  life,  embarked  upon  the  seas 
to  carry  beyond  their  continent  the  devastating 
influence  of  their  arms.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  their  first  great  achievement-  and  their 
establishment  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughout  all  the  states 
just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered 
empire.    Ptol.  3,  il.— Claud.  1,  Eutr.  v.  392. 

Sc^A,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is  de- 
rived by  some  from  dKaioi  {^sinister,)  Homer, 
n.—Sll.  13,  V.  73. 

ScALABis,  now  St.  Irene^  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain. 

ScALDis,  or  ScALDiuM,  I.  a  river  of  Belgium, 
now  called  the  Scheld,  and  dividing  the  modem 
coimtry  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland.    Ccbs. 

G.  6,  V.  33. IT.  Pons,  a  town  on  the  same 

river,  now  called  Conde.     Cces. 

ScAMANDER,  or  ScAMANDROs,  a  Celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Sigaeum.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  very  muddy,  and  flows  through 
marshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  was 
called  Xnnthus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  by 
men.  It  was  usnal  among  all  the  virgins  of 
Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander  when  they 
were  arrived  to  nubile  years.  Mlian.  Anim.  8, 
c.  21.— Strab.  1  and  13.— Plin.  5,  c.^O.-Mela,  1, 
c.  18. — Homer.  11.  5. — Plut. — Mschin.  ep.  10. 

ScAMANDRiA,  a  towD  on  the  Scamander. 
Plin.  4,  c.  30, 
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Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contains  the 
modern  kingdoms  of  jVorvjaij,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Lapland,  Finland,  &c.  supposed  by  them 
to  be  an  island,     Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

ScANTFA  svLVA,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.     Cic. 

ScAPTjiSYLK,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  belonging 
to  Thucydides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have 
written  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Lucrel.  (j,  v.  810.— Plul.  in  Cim. 

ScARDii,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
which  separate  ii  from  Illyricum.   Liv.  43,  c,  20. 

ScENA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Sliannon. 
Orosius.  1,  c,  2. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long  conceal- 
ed under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  &c, 
Strab.  10. 

ScHEDiA,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  Alexandria,     Slrab. 

SciATHos,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  op- 
posite mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
Val.  Mace.  2. 

Sci RADIUM,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicus  Sinus. 

ScoMBRUs,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

ScoRDisci,  and  Scordiscje,  a  people  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  during  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbarity  and 
uncivilized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  drink- 
ing human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
their  captive  enemies  to  their  gods,  Liv.  41,  c. 
19.— Slrab.  l.—Flor.  3,  c.  4. 

ScoTi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.  Clau- 
dian  de  Hon.  3,  cons.  v.  54.     Vid.  Caledonia. 

ScuLTEN'NA,  a  rivcr  of  Gaul  Cispadana,  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv.  41, 
c.  12  and  18.— Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

ScYLACEaM,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built  by 
Mnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

ScYLL^UM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

ScYRos,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
JEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Euboea,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neoptolemus  byDeidaraia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Lycomedes.  "Scyros  was  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
508.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  464,  I.  13,  v.  156.— 
PaiLS.  1,  c.  1.— Strab.  9. 

ScYTHiE,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vid. 
Scythia. 

Scythia,  a  large  coimtry  situate  on  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.  The  "most  northern  parts 
of  Scythia  were  uninhabited  on  account  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
southern  in  Asia  that  were  inhabited,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scythia  intra  <^  extra 
Imaum,  &c.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
lay  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.  Scythia  com- 
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prehended  the  modern  kingdoms  ol  Tartari/f 
Russia  in  Asia,  Siberia,  Muscovy,  the  Crimea, 
Poland,  part  of  Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
The  Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes ;  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
changed  their  habitations.  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  they  despised 
money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues seemed  to  flourish  among  them ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  used  the  sculls  of  travellers  as  vessels 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
28  years,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  Egypt.  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  When 
the  king  died,  his  body  was  carried  through 
ever}'' province,  where  it  was  received  in  solemn 
procession,  and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  first 
centuries  after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Sarmatia 
and  Massagetcz.  Herodot.  1,  c,  4,  &c. — Strab. 
l.—  Diod.  2.— Val.  Max.  5,  c.  i.— Justin.  2,  c. 
1,  Sic— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  64,  1.  2,  v.  224. 

Sebennytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt. 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebennytic.    Plin.  5,  c.  10, 

Sebetus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Naples ;  whence  the  epithet  Se- 
bethis,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders  and  became  mother  of  CEba- 
lus  by  Telon.     Virg.  Mn.  7.  v.  734. 

Seduni,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  Their 
country  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vallis 
Pennina,  and  their  principal  town,  Civitas  Se- 
dunorum,  is  now  Sion.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  3, 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  JEne- 
as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  Vid. 
jEgesta. 

Segobrica,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Saguntum. 
Pli7i.  3,  c.  3. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  in 
the  age  of  the  Caesars.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  formed  the  Du- 
rius,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Old  Castile. 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Carnarvon  in  Wales.      Cces.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Segusiani,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire. 
Cces.  G.l,c.  10.~ Plin.  4,  c.  18. 

SeleucTa,  I.  a  town  of  Babylonia.  This  place 
owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was 
erected  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ti2:ris,  opposite  the 
Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon.  The  bishop  of  this 
see  was  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  superseded  the  old  superstition,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  all  the  churches 

east  of  Syria. II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

seashore,  generally  called  Pteria,  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  were 
no  less  than  six  other  cities  which  were  called 
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Seleucia,  and  which  had  all  received  their  name 
from  Seleucus  Nicaton  They  were  all  situate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  Cilicia,  and  near  the 
Euphrates.  Plor.  3,  c .  1 1  .—Plut.  in  Dem.— Me- 
la, 1,  c.  m—Strab.  11  and  Id.—Plin.  6,  c.  26. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received 
its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Sy- 
rian empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  also  called  Tetrapolis  from  the 
four  cities  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities ; 
Seleucia  called  after  Seleucus,  Antioch  called 
after  his  father,  Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and 
Apamea  after  his  wife.     Strab.  16. 

Selga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  colony 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Liv.  35,  c.  13. — 
i:itrabo. 

Selinuns,  or  Selinus,  (uniis,)  1.  a  town  on 
the  southern  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
127.  It  received  its  name  from  aeXivov,  parsley, 
which  grew  there  in  abundance.  The  marks  of 
its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Virf.  .En.  3,  v.  lOo.— Pans.  6,  c.  19 II. 

A  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered 
the  town  of  Scillus.  Pans.  5,  c.  6. III.  An- 
other in   Achaia. IV.  Another  in  Sicily. 

V.  A  river  and  town  of  Cilicia,  Vv'here  Tra- 
jan died.     Liv.  33,  c.  20.—Strad.  14. VI. 

Two  small  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 

sus.     PHn.  5,  c.  29. VII.   A  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cayster.     Strab.  14. 

Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  CEnus  and  Gongylus,  in  a 
valley  confined  between  two  mountains  named 
Evas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only 
road  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Laconia 
from  the  north,  and  was  therefore  a  position  of 
great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Thus  when  Epaminondas  made  his  attack  upon 
Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, was  to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with 
all  his  troops.  Cleomenes,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was 
attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Aniigonus 
Doson,  and  totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  When  Pausanias  visited  Laconia, 
Sellasia  was  in  ruins."     Cram. 

Selleis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.     Homer.  11. 

Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.     Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

Semnones,  a  people  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Suevic  family.  They  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  to- 
wards their  sources,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  German  tribes. 

Sena,  I.  a  town  of  Hetruria,  east  of  Vola- 
terra  and  south  of  Florentia.  It  was  surnam- 
ed  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Umbrian 
town  of  the  same  name.  As  Sienna,  among 
the  republican  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  it  be- 
came illustrious  for  the  part  which  it  bore  in 
the  differences  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
and  is  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 

the  idiom  in  use  among  its  inhabitants. 11. 

Another,  surnamed  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia  in 
TJmbria.  "  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans 
after  they  had  expelled,  or  rather  exterminated, 
the  Senones,  A.  U.  C.  471 ;  but  according  to 
Livy  some  years  before  that  date.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and 


sacked  by  Pompey."  Cram.  There  was  also 
a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore 
the  name  of  Sena. 

Senones,  I.  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gallia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Italy  and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterwards  m 
uniied  with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  lill  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  where  they  set- 
tled near  Umbria,  and  which  from  them  was 
called  Senogallia,  wereFanum  Fortunae,  Sena, 
Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  Vid.  CimJ)ri.  Lm- 
can.  1,  V.  '■2b^.—Sil.  8,  v.  AM.— Liv.  5,  c.  35, 

&c. — Flor. II.  A  people  of  Germany  near 

the  Suevas. 

Sepias,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  north  of  Eubosa,  now  St.  George. 

Septem  AacjJE,  I.  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 
Reate.  Cic.  4,  Alt.  15. II.  Fratres,  a  moun- 
tain of  Mauritania,  now  Gebel-Mousa.     Strab. 

17. III.  Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

SeqUxIna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae,  and 
is  nou^  called  la  Seine.  Strab.  4. — Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
— Lucan.  1,  v.  425. 

Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  ^dni,  between  the  Sonne  and  mount 
Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  &c. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  is  now  call- 
ed Franche  Compte,  or  Upper  Burgundy.  Gas. 
Bell.  G. 

Serbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, "  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Casius,  w^here 
Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to  have 
perished.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  Sebaket 
Bardoil,  from  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  Egypt."     D'Anville. 

Seres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptole- 
my, between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern  ocean 
in  the  modern  TJiibet.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fab- 
rication was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
their  country,  and  on  that  account  it  received 
the  name  of  Scricum,  and  thence  a  garment  or 
dress  of  silk  is  called  serica  vestis.  Heliogaba- 
lus,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the  first  who  wore 
a  silk  dress,  which  at  that  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dress 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  Ptol.  6,  c. 
\^.—Horat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  '^.—Uican.  1,  v.  19, 1. 
10,  V.  142  and  292.— Ovid.  Am.  I,  el.  14,  v.  6. 
—  Virg.  r?.2,v.  121. 

Seriphus,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  about 
35  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  The 
Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals  there  in 
banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassius  Se- 
verus,  the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  ^lian  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were  more 
noisy  and  clamorous  than  others ;  hence  the 
proverb  of  seriphia  raria  applied  to  a  man  who 
never  speaks  nor  sings.    This,  however,  is 
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found  to  be  a  mistake  by  modern  travellers. 
It  was  on  ihe  coast  of  Seriplms  that  the  chest 
was  discovered  in  whicti  Acrisius  had  exposed 
his  daughter  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus. 
Strcd).  10. — JSlian.  Anini.  3,  c.  37. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Apollod.  1.  c.  9. —  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  21. — 
,  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  2i2, 1.  7,  v.  65. 

SestoSj  or  Sestus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amours 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Strab. 
IS.—MuscBus  de  L.  &  H.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  258. 
—  Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

Setabis,  a  town  of  Spain,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Saguntum,  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sil.  16, 
V.  '^l^.— Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  Q.—Plin.  3.  c.  3, 
1.  19,  c.  1. 

Setia,  a  town  of  Latium,  above  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  Plin. 
14.  c.  Q.—Juv.  5,  V.  34.— /Sa^.  10,  v.  21.— Mar- 
tial. 13,  ep.  112. 

Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  now  called  i^i^ZZ,  or  Dofre.  Plin. 
4,  c.  15. 

SextijE  AQOiE,  now  Aix,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by 
Marius.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius 
Calvinus,  who  subdued  the  Salyes,  or  Saluvii, 
whence  the  epithet  Sextiae.  The  term  Aqua 
is  used  in  reference  to  its  warm  baths.  It  be- 
came at  length  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda.  D'Anville. — Liv.  61. —  Veil.  Paterc. 
1,  c.  15. 

SicAMBRi,  or  Sygambri.  "  The  Sicambri 
inhabited  the  south  side  of  the  course  of  the 
Lippe.  Pressed  by  the  Cattians,  powerful 
neighbours,  whom  Caesar  calls  Suevi,  they  were 
together  with  the  Ubii,  received  into  Gaul  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  position  under  the  name  of 
Gugerni,  were  Sicambrians.  -  It  was  in  favour 
of  the  Ubians  that  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Treves,  ravaged 
that  of  the  Sicambrians,  and  caused  the  Cattians 
to  decamp."     D'Aaville. 

SiCAMBRiA,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  form- 
ed the  modern  province  of  Guelderland.  Claud, 
in  Eutrop.  1,  v.  383. 

SiCANi.      Vid  Latium. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage,  which  received  from  Venus,  who 
was  worshipped  there,  the  epithet  of  Venerea. 
Remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible  around  the 
modern  place,  which  is  called  Urhs,  and  other- 
wise Kef ;  "  although  Shaw,  an  English  tra- 
veller, to  whose  information  we  owe  much  of 
the  topographical  intelligence  of  this  country, 
makes  a  distinction  between  those  names,  as 
appropriate  to  two  several  positions."  D'An- 
ville. — Sat.  in,  Jug.  56. 

SiciLiA,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sicania,  Trina- 
cria,  and  Triquetra.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form. 
and  has  three  celebrated  promontories,  one  look- 
ing towards  Africa,  called  Lilyboeum ;  Pachy- 
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num,  looking  towards  Greece ;  and  Pelorum,  to- 
wards Italy.  Sicily  is  about  600  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so  much 
so  t  hat  it  was  c  ailed  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the  husbandman 
an  hundred-fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybseum,  Agri- 
gentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  &c.  The 
highest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island 
is  iEtna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dange- 
rous, and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants ;  from  which  circumstance  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
clops were  placed  there.  The  poets  feign  that 
the  Cyclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  and  that  after  them  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy.  Vid.  Si- 
cult.  The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for 
their  excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  the  chief  deities  of  that  place ;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Charybdis  were  thus  formed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  luxury,  that 
SiculcB  menscB  became  proverbial.  The  rights 
of  citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  by 
M.  Antony.  Cic.  14.  Alt.  12.  Verr.  2,  c.  13.— 
Homer.  Od.  9,  &c. — Justin.  4,  c.  1,  &c. —  Virg. 
^En.  3,  V.  414,  &c.—Ital.  14,  v.  11,  Scc—Plin. 

3,  c.  8,  &c. The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the 

iEgean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  of 
its  fruitfulness. 

SicoRus,  now  Segro,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  above 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Caesar 
conquered  Afraniusand  Petreius,  the  partisans 
of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14,  130,  &c. — Plin. 
3,  c.  3. 

SicuLi.     Vid.  Latium. 

Siculi  fretum,  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in  some 
places  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of  dogs  can 
be  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent. 
"  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Siculura  applied 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Greece."  Strab.  2,  123.— Plin.  4.  5. 
—  Cram. — Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

SicYON,  now  Basilica,  a  town  of  Poloponne- 
sus,  the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  "  Few  cities  of 
Greece  could  boast  of  such  high  antiquitv,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  of  iEgialea 
and  Mecone  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
in  the  Peninsula.  Homer  represents  Sicyon 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.  Pausanias  and  other 
genealogists  have  handed  down  to  us  a  long  list 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  ^gialus  its  found- 
er, to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians 
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and  Heraclidae,  from  which  period  it  became 
subject  to  Argos.  Its  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named,  Hyllus,  Pamphyli, 
Dymantae,  and  ^gialus,  a  classification  intro- 
duced by  the  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  by  the  Argives.  How  long 
a  connexion  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  appears  that  when 
Cleisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Siryon  they  were 
independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  whilst  at  war  with  Argos  he  changed 
the  names  of  the  Sicyonian  tribes  which  were 
Dorian,  that  they  might  not  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adverse  city;  and  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
Sicyonians,  the  historian  adds,  that  he  named 
them  afresh  after  such  animals  as  pigs  and 
asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  former 
appellations  were  however  restored.  Sicyon 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years ;  such  being  the 
mildness  of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld 
the  crown  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  appears,  however,  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  changed  to  an  aristo- 
cracy. In  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians.  from 
their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  espoused  the 
cause  of  Sparta ;  and  the  maritime  situation  of 
their  territory  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the 
ravages  of  the  naval  forces  of  Athens.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  Sicyon  once  more  became  subject  to  a  des- 
potic government,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of 
its  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  with  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  His  reign,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  being  waylaid  at  Thebes,  whither 
he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  power, 
by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Sicyon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polysperchon;  but  on  his  being 
assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage 
and  firmness  displayed  by  Cratesipolis  his  wife, 
that  they  were  finally  overpowered.  Not  long 
after  this  event,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  made 
himself  master  of  Sicyon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  town  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, was  placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  and  distant  about  12  or  20  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  change  which  was  thus  effected 
in  the  situation  of  this  city  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For 
many  years  they  still  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  si>ccession  of  tyrants,  until  Nicocles,  the 
last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias. 
Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned  for  a 
short  period,  when  he  wasput  to  death  by  Aban- 
tidas,  who  usurped  the  authority  and  forced 
Aratus  to  fly.  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Aban- 
tidas,  Aratas  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
^ith  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 


he  scaled  during  the  night,  and  overpowering 
the  satellites  of  Nicocles,  who  escaped  during 
the  tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon.  He  then 
proclaimed  liberty,  recalled  all  the  exiles  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  lands  and  property.  Wise- 
ly foreseeing  also  the  dangers  to  which  so  small 
a  republic  was  exposed  both  from  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  he  determined  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achaean  league;  by  which  measure  it 
acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  need.  By  the  great 
abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  was 
raised  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other 
Achaean  stales,  and  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece,  continued 
to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alone  been  preserved  pure  and  ujicorrupt- 
ed.  Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an 
active  and  glorious  life,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon.  He  was  interred  at  Sicyon  with 
great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  him  as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of 
the  city.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean 
league  litttje  is  known  of  Sicyon ;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices 
and  monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its 
walls,  though  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suf- 
fered from  various  calamities,  but  especially 
from  an  earthquake,  which  nearly  reduced  it  to 
desolation.  The  ruins  of  this  once  great  and 
flourishing  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small 
village  of  Basilica.  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  that 
these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the 
buildings  of  the  city  must  either  have  survived 
the  earthquake  to  which  Pausanias  alludes,  or 
have  been  constructed  at  some  later  period.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  which  that  traveller 
considered  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  Dr.  Clarke  iden- 
tified also  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  observed 
several  foundations  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings in  a  st}'le  as  massive  as  the  Cyclopean : 
very  grand  walls  of  brick  tiles ;  remains  of  a 
palace  with  many  chambers ;  the  stadium ;  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre ;  some  ancient 
caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way.  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports  that  •  Basilica  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
situated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent, 
along  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon .  This  city 
was  in  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  high 
flat,  overlooking  the  plain,  about  an  hour  from 
the  sea,  where  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  highest  angle  of  Sicyon  was  the  citadel ; 
the  situation  is  secure,  without  being  inconve- 
niently lofty.'  It  appears  from  Polybius  that 
Sicyon  had  a  port  capable  of  containing  ships  of 
war ;  and  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it  sent 
twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  Salamis.  The  territorv  of  Sicyon  was 
separated  from  that  of  Coriiith  by  the  small 
river  Nemea."     Cram. 

SicYoxiA,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 
capital.  The  territory  is  said  to  abound  with 
corn,  wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron 
mines.     Vid.  Sicyon. 
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SiDiciNUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Teanum.    Vid.  Teanum.    Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  727. 

SiDON,  "  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  most  northerly  of  all  those  which  were 
assigned  for  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Asher. 
Beyond  it  the  country  of  Phoenicia,  hitherto 
nothing  but  a  bare  seacoast  begins  to  open  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  fine  rich  valley,  havmg  Li- 
banus  upon  the  north  and  the  Anti-Libanus  on 
the  south.  It  was  called  so  from  Zidon,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  first  planted  here ;  not, 
as  some  say,  from  Sida,  the  daughter  of  Belus, 
once  a  king  hereof  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  soil  defended  with  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mountains  lying 
betwixt  it  and  Libanus.  This  city  was  at  sev- 
eral times  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
of  Tyre ;  the  mother  of  it  in  the  times  of  hea- 
thenism. Tyre  being  a  colony  of  this  people ; 
and  the  daughter  of  it,  when  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  acknowledging  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  its  mother  church.  The  city,  in  those 
times  very  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  mounted 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  environed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea ;  which,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  command  of  the  western  Christians, 
was  held  by  the  order  of  the  Dutch  knights ; 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  port,  which 
the  templars  guarded."  Heyl.  Cosm.  "  The 
ancient  Sidon,  mother  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
is  now  a  town  of  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  un- 
der the  name  of  Scyde.  It  is  the  principal  port 
of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  like  all  the  others 
on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art,  and  at 
an  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers. 
These  works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  harbour,  are  now  fallen 
to  decay.  The  Enin  Facardin,  who  dreaded 
the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  harbours  of  Phoeni- 
cia." Malte-Brun.  The  city  of  Sidon  was 
taken  by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  in- 
habitants had  burnt  themselves  and  the  city, 
B.  C.  351 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its 
inhabitants.  Lucan.  3,  v.  217,  1.  10,  v.  141. — 
Diod.  16.— Justin.  11,  c.  10.— Plin.  36,  c.  26.— 
HoTner.  Od.  15,  v.  iU.—Mela,  1,  c.  12. 

SiDONiORUM  INSULA,  islauds  in  the  Persian 
gulf     Strab.  16. 

SiDoNis,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.Met.  2,  fab.l9. 

Siena  julia,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Cic.  Brut. 
18.— Taa^.  4.     Hist.  45. 

SiGA,  now  Ned-Roma,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
famous  as  the  palace  of  Syphax.   Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

SigjEum,  or  SiGEUM,  now  cape  Irmhisari,  a 
town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  the  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was 
near  Sigaeum  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there  Achilles 
was  buried.  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  312,  1.  7,  v.  294. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  l\.—lMcan.  9,  v.  962.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  \Q.— Strab.  n.—Dictys.  Cret.  5,c.  12. 

SiGNiA,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signini.  The  wine  of 
Signia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Martial.  13,  ep.  116. II.  A  moun- 
tain of  Phrygia.    Plin.  5,  c.  29. 


SiLA,  or  Syla,  a  large  wood  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii,  near  the  Apennines,  abounding  with 
much  pitch.  Strab.  6. —  Virg.jEn.  12,  v.  715. 

SiLARUs,  "  which  divides  Lucania  from  Cam- 
pania, takes  its  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hirpini; 
and  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negro^ 
and  the  Calor,  Calore,  empties  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  waters  of  this  river  are 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  possessed  the 
property  of  incrusting,  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
deposition,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  which 
were  thrown  into  them.  At  its  mouth  was  a 
haven  named  Portus  Alburnus,  as  we  learn 
from  a  verse  of  Lucilius,  cited  by  Probus  the 
grammarian."     Cram. 

SiLis,  a  river  of  Venetia  m  Italy,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic.     Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

SiLviuM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Gorgolione. 
Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

SiLUREs,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Brit- 
ain. They  occupied  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Sabrinse  ^stuarium.  Isea,  their  chief  city, 
was  "the  residence  of  a  Roman  legion;  its  site 
is  now  recognized  in  the  name  of  Caer-Leoii,  on 
a  river,  whose  name  of  Usk  is  evidently  the 
same  as  those  of  the  city."    D'Anville. 

SiMBRivius,  or  SiMBRUvnjs,  a  lake  of  Latium, 
formed  by  the  Anio.     Tacit.  14,  Ann.  22. 

SiMETHUs,  or  Symethus,  a  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  bound- 
ary between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
tana  and  the  Leontini.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  584. 

SiMois,  {entis,)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancient 
poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  many 
battles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found  to 
be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  modem  travellers,  and 
even  some  have  disputed  its  existence.  Homer, 
n.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  V.  104,  1.  3,  v.  302,  &c.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  V.  2,U.—MeU,  1,  c.  18. 

SiN^,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  "  The 
accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  give 
southern  China  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced 
by  the  Persians  Tchin.  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  uncertain ;  and,  though  the  Since  of 
the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  of  modern  China,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to 
be  considered  as  unmeaning.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  generic  name 
for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and  India, 
east  of  the  Ganges."     Malte-Brun. 

SiND^,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  Nicabar  islands. 

SiNG^i,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace. 

SiNGARA,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
now  Sinjar. 

SiNGiTicus  SINUS,  a  gulf  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  confined  between  the  peninsula  of  Sitho- 
nia  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Acte  on  the  other. 
On  the  Sithonian  shore  stood  the  town  of  Sin- 
gns,  whence  the  ancient  name  of  the  gulf, 
which  receives  its  modem  appellation  from 
Monte-Santo,  the  Athos  of  antiquity  which 
rises  from  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

SiNGus.     Vid.  Singiticus  Sinus. 

SinOpe,  a  seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
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Pontus,  now  Sirnib,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  a  co- 
lony of  Milesians.  It  was  long  an  independent 
state,  till  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pontus,  under  Mithridates, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
philosopher.  It  received  its  name  from  Sinope, 
whom  Apollo  married  there.  Ovid.  Pont.  1, 
el.  3,  V.  Ql.—Sirab.  2,  &c.  U.—Diod.  A.— Mela, 
1,  c.  19. 

SiNTu,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from  lieaven. 
Homer.  11.  1,  v.  594. 

SiNUEssA,  "  the  last  town  of  New  Latium, 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  the 
ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  Strabo 
tells  us,  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Vescinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance.  The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  Appian  Way ;  Horace  also  confirms  this. 
Sinuessa  was  colonized  together  with  Minturnae 
A.  U.  C.  456,  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.  Its  territory  sufiered  con- 
siderable devastation  from  Hannibal's  troops 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Caesar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuessa, 
and  from  thence  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  Atticus.  The  epithet  of  fejpms, 
which  Silius  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagni ;  while  Sinuessa 
itself  answers  to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragone. 
The  Aquse  Sinuessanae  are  noticed  by  Livy 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity."     Cram. 

SioN,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built. 

SiPHNOs,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  "  now  Si- 
phanto,  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and 
northeast  of  Melos.  Herodotus  reports  that  it 
was  colonized  by  the  lonians,  and  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Siphiaus  as  deriving  considerable 
wealth  from  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the 
age  of  Poly  crates  their  revenue  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them  to 
erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  opulent  cities ;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Pa- 
rian marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
they  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a 
descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied  upon  the 
island  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverbs,  Lipviov  darpayaXny  and 
Si^i'jof  appaPcov.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  circuit."     Cram. 

SiPONTUM,  SiPDs,  or  Sepus,  a  maritime  town 
of  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  6. — 
Lmcan.  5,  v.  377. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

SiPYLUM,  and  Sipylus,  a  townof  Lydia,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Mean- 
der, formerly  called  the  Ceraunius.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  12  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Strab.  1.  and  U.—Paus.  1,  c.  ^.—Apollod.  3, 
c.  5. — Homer.  11.  24. — Hygin.  fab.  9. —  Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  c.  47. 

SmENtTs«,  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
coasts  of  Campania   where  the  Sirens  were 
supposed  to  reside. 
Part  I.— 2  O 


SiRis,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia,  founded  by 
a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and 

the  Romans.    Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  221. The 

^Ethiopians  gave  that  name  to  the  Nile  be- 
fore its  divided  streams  united  into  one  cur- 
rent,   Plin.  5,  c.  9. A  town  of  Paeon  ia  in 

Thrace. 

SiRMio,  now  Sermione,  a  peninsula  in  the  lake 
Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  villa.  Cram.  29. 

SiRMiuM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius,  very  cele- 
brated during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

SisAPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  "  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  limits 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  for  its  mines  of  minium, 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  this  place  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  in  the  modern  name  of  Alma- 
den,  which  it  received  from  the  Maures ;  Maad- 
en  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
term  for  mines."    D'Anville. 

SisiMiTHRiE,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana, 
15  stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  there. 
Stra^.  11. 

SiTHONiA.  "  That  portion  of  Chalcidice  con- 
taining Olynthus  and  its  territory  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  peninsula,  bore  anciently  the 
name  of  Sithonia,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus. 
The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than 
one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lycophron 
alludes  obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  descend- 
ed from  the  Sithonian  giants."     Cram. 

SiTONEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modem 
Norway,  according  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  45. 

Smaragdus,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  where  emeralds  (smara^tii)  were  dug. 
II.  Mons.  "  The  Smaragdus  Mons  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  distant  from  the  sea,  being 
that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzzumurud, 
or  the  "Mine  of  Emeralds."  D^Anville. — 
•^  trah.  16. 

Smenus,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  falling  into  the  sea  about  five 
stadia  from  Las.    Paus.  3,  c.  24. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  seaport  town  of  Ionia 
m  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan- 
talus, or,  according  to  others,  by  the  iEolians. 
It  has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and 
been  severally  in  the  possession  of  the  iEolians, 
lonians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Alexan- 
der, or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus,  rebuilt 
it  400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  in- 
habitants were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, but  they  were  universally  esteemed  for 
their  valor  and  intrepidity  when  called  to  action. 
Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  about  the  180th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to 
be  a  very  commercial  town.  The  river  Melea 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyr- 
na believe  that  Homer  was  bom  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  they  not  only  paid 
him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a  place  wnich 
bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  circulation  which  was  called  Homerium. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  from 
an  Amazon  of  the  same  name  who  took  posses- 
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sion  of  it.  "  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  ciiies  of 
Anatolia,  and  extolled  by  the  ancients  under 
the  title  of  '  the  lovely,  the  crown  of  Ionia,  the 
ornament  of  Asia,'  braves  the  reiterated  efforts 
of  conflagrations  and  earihquakes.  Ten  times 
destroyed,  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  very  com- 
mon Grecian  system,  the  principal  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  face  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble,  while  its  slope 
afforded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  great  theatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  games.  Almost  every  trace 
of  the  ancient  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed during  the  contests  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Ottomans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravages  of  Timur  in  1402.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  remains,  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
grain.  There  are  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patchwork  executed  by  John  Conme- 
nus  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walls  of 
which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may 
still  be  discovered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of 
its  revolutions,  has  slid  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  under  the  Turks, 
completely  regained  its  populousness.  Smyrna, 
in  short,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  Levant. 
The  city  contains  120,000  inhabitants,  though 
frequently  and  severely  visited  by  the  plague." 
Malte-Brun.- — Herodoi,  1,  c.  16,  &c. — Sir  ah.  12 
and  14.— /teZ.  8,  v.  565.— Pajws.  5,  c.  8.— MeZa, 
1,  c.  17. 

SoANEs,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the 
golden  fleece.     Sirah.  ll.^Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

SoGDiANA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south  by 
Bactriana,  and  west  by  Margiana ;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatay,  or  Usbec.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Herodot.  3,  c.  93. — Curt.  7, 
c.  10. 

SoLiciNiuM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Sultz, 
on  the  Neckar. 

SoLis  FONs,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vid.  Ammon. 

SoLOE,  or  Soli,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  Mpeia,  till  So- 
lon visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocyprus, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  island,  to  change  the 
situation  of  his  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher.      Strab.   14. — Plid.   in  Sol. 

II.   A  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  seacoast, 

built  by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Pompeiopolis,  from  Pompey,  Avho 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c. 
27. — Dionys.  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
arose  the  term  Solecismus,  applied  to  an  inele- 
gant or  improper  expression. 

SoLOSis,  or  SoLOENTiA,  I.  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now 

Cape  Cantin. TI.  A  town  of  Sicily,  between 

Panormus  and  Himera,  now  Solanto.      Cic. 
Ver.  3,  c.  43.—  Thucyd.  6. 
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Solus,  (untis,)  a  maritime  town  ol  Sicily; 
Vid.  Solais.     Strab.  14. 

SoLYMi,  a  people  of  Lycia,  who  finally  occu- 
pied the  territory  called  Milyas.  Vid.  JLycia, 
SoPHENE,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mesopotamia,  now  Zoph.  The  Eu- 
phrates forms  its  boundary  on  the  west  and 
northwest.  It  is  watered  by  the  Arsanias,  now 
Arsen.     D'Anville. — Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

SoRACTEs,  and  Soracte.  a  mountain  of  Etru 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome  at  the 
distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
who  is  from  thence  surnamed  Soractis;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walk 
over  burning  coals  without  hurting  themselves. 
There  was,  as  some  report,  a  fountain  on  moimt 
Soracte,  whose  waters  boiled  at  sunrise  and  in- 
stantly killed  all  such  birds  as  drank  of  them, 
Strab.  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  93,  1.  7,  c.  2.—HoraL  1, 
Od.9.—  Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  785.— iteZ.  5. 

SoTiATEs,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  of  some 
note  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Their  chief  town 
Sotiacum,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Sotia  or 
Sotium,  is  now  Sos.  D'Anville — Lemaire. — 
CcBs.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 
Sparta.  Vid.  Lacedcemon. 
Sperchius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  CEta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  {aizi^x^iv 
festinare).  Peleus  vowed  to  the  god  of  this 
river  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned safe  from  the  Trojan  war.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  198.— Strab.  9.— Homer.  11.  23,'  v.  144.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Met. 
1,  V.  557, 1.  2,  V.  250, 1.  7,  v.  230. 

Spermatophagi  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt,  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Sphacteria.  "  The  island  of  Sphacteria,  so 
celebrated  in  Grecian  history  from  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it 
still  retains.  Pliny  says  the  Sphagiae  were 
three  in  number  ;  Xenophen  likewise  speaks  ol 
some  islands  so  called  on  the  Laconian  coast, 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  of  Messenia.  Two  of 
these  must  have  been  mere  rocks.'"''  Cram. 
SpHAGiiE  iNsuLiG.  Vid.  Sphacteria. 
Sphragidujm,  a  retired  cave  on  mount  Ci- 
thaeron  in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place, 
called  Sphragitides,  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they  had  lost  few  men 
at  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  Plin.  35,  c.  6. — Paus, 
9,  c.  3. — Pint,  in  Arist. 

Spina,  an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of 
Greek  origin,  situated  on  the  most  southern 
branch  of  the  Po,  called  from  the  city  Spineti- 
cum  Ostium.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  derives  his  information 
apparently  from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Spina 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgi, 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epirus  long  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  goes  on 
to  state,  that  in  process  of  time  this  colony  be- 
came very  flourishing,  and  held  for  many  years 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  fruits  of  which 
It  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi tithe-offerings  more  closely  than  those  of  any 
other  city.  Afterwards,  however,  being  attack- 
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ed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their 
settlements,  and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.    It  ap- 
pears that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  city  of  this  name  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  since  it  is  noticed  in 
the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  and  by  the  geographers 
Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cited  by  Steph. 
Byz.     Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  having  once 
been  a  celebrated  city,  and  possessed  of  a  trea- 
sury at  Delphi ;  the  inscription  recording  that 
faci  being  still  extant  in  his  time.      The  same 
geographer  adds  besides,  that  Spina  was  yet  in 
existence  when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  village.     It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when  the  Pelasgi  abandoned  Spain, 
and  who  were  the  barbarians  that  forced  them 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,    By  the  lat- 
ter, 1  apprehend  we  must  understand  the  Tus- 
cans.    The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  their 
turn  dispossessed  by  the  Gauls ;  and  if  the  cor- 
rection of  Cluverius  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
mitted, it  appears  from  that  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillus  took  Veii,  that  is,  393 
years  B.  C :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Scy- 
lax, who  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  time 
of  Philip,  mentions  Spina  as  then  existing,  which 
would  be  about  thirty  or  forty  years  laier  than 
the  date  above  mentioned.    No  trace  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  flourishingcity,by  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.     Scylax  says  it 
stood  about  twenty  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  the  sea.     But  Strabo  reports, 
that  in  his  time  the  small  place  wliich  preserved 
the  name  of  Spina  was  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
ven miles  inland.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  soil  must 
have  been  made  by  the  Po  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  these  two  periods,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea.   The 
first  supposition  is  however  the  most  probable, 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
marshes  of  Comar.hio  were  once  washed  by  the 
Adriatic  I  am  for  this  reason  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  topographers  who  seek  for 
the  spot  on  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po  di  Primaro^  the  ancient  Spineticum 
Ostium,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Argen- 
ta."     Cram. 

Spineticum  ostium.  Vid.  Spina. 
Spolettum,  now  Spoleto,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
"  colonized  A.  U.  C.  512.  Twenty-five  years 
afterwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  who  was  on  his  march 
through  Umbria,  after  the  battle  of  the  Trasy- 
mene.  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  off' 
his  forces  into  Picenum.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Polybins  makes  no  mention  of 
this  attack  upon  Spoleto  ;  but  expressly  states, 
that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to  approach 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
seacoast.  Spoletium  appears  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but 
it  suffered  severely  from  proscription  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylja."     Crrnii. 

SpoRADEs,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  .^gean 
Sea.  They  received  their  name  acneipco^spargo, 
"and  included  the  numerous  islands  which  lie 


scattered  around  the  Cyclades,  and  which,  in 
fact,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor."    Cra7n. 

Stabi^e,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  on 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  SyJla,  and  con- 
verted into  a  villa,  whither  Pima  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
which  he  perished.     Plin.  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  c.  16. 

Stagira,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bay  inio  which  the  Strymon  dis- 
charges itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis,  found- 
ed 6G5  years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  was  born 
there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
Stagirites.  Tkxucyd.  4. — Pau5.  6,  c.  4. — Laert, 
ill  Sol. — AHilian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Stellatis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
in  Campania.  Cic.  Aug.  1,  c.  70. — Suet.  Cas.  20, 

Stobi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigonus.  It  was 
"  an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  who  reports,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  be  called  Perseis, 
after  his  eldest  son.  The  same  monarch  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Stobi,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  mount  Haemus. 
On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  country.  Sto- 
bi, ai  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege 
rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  or 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  Steph.  Byz. 
writes  ihe  name  erroneously  Sr|0<5/?oj.  Stobi  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jo.  Stobaeus,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Florilegium  which  bears  his 
name."     Cram. 

Stcbchades,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Hiere.% 
near  Marseilles.  They  were  called  Ligustides 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Steph.  Byzaiit. — Lucan.  3,  v.  516. 
— Strah.  4. 

Stratonis  turris,  -a  city  of  Judea,  after- 
wards called  Ccesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustas. 

Stratos,  I.  a  city  of  ^olia.  Liv.  36,  c.  11, 
1.  38,  c.  4. II.  Of  Acarnania. 

Strongyle,  now  Stromholo.,  one  of  the  islands 
called  jEolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  in 
circumference,  which  throws  up  flames  contin- 
ually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab.  6. — Pans, 
10,  c.  11. 

Strophades,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesufs.  They 
were  anciently  called  PlotcB,  and  received  the 
name  of  Strophades  from  rpecpo),  verto,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  returned 
from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had 
driven  the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  jEneas  stopp^  near  the 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands 
is  not  above  five  miles  in  circumference.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  \^.—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
709.— Ffr^.  JEn.  3,  v.  210.— Strab.  8. 

Stryma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
'  heban  colony.    Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 
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Strymon,  a  river  which  separates  Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  falls  inio  a  part  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  which  has  been  called  Strymonicus 
sinus.  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  say, 
resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  lime.  Its 
eels  were  excellent.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  b.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  120,  1.  4,  v.  508.  jEn. 
10,  V.  265.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  251. 

Stymphalus,  a  town,  river,  lake,  and  foun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from 
king  Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  Stymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called  Stym- 
phalides.  They  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  Some 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  existed  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausanias,  however, 
supports,  that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the  Stymphalides,  in  Arabia.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. — 
Stat.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  298. 

Styx,  a  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris  in  Arca- 
dia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Among  others  Alexander  the  Great  is  mention- 
ed as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  They  even  consum- 
ed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 

E eared  in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 
ead.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore  by 
them ;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
of  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stupidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  snown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Siyx,  who,  withherthree 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the 
Titans.  Hesiod.  Theo^.  v.  384,  775. — Horrier. 
Od.  10,  V.  5l3.—Herodot.  6,  c.  4.— Fir^.  .En. 
6,  V.  323,  439,  &c.— Apollod.  I,  c.  3.— Ovid. 
Met.  3,  V.  29,  &c.—Dtican.  6,  v.  378,  &.C.— 
Paus.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— Curt.  10,  c.  10. 

SuBLicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.     Vid.  Pons. 

SoBURRA,  a  street  in  Rome,  where  all  the  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and 
courtesans  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  Gluirinalis,  and  was  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J.  CtEsar.  Suet,  in  Cces. — 
Varro.  de.  L.  L.  4,  c,  8. — Martial.  6,  ep.  66. — 
Juv.  3,  V.  5. 

SucRO,  now  Xncar,  a  river  of  HispaniaTar- 
raconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  in  which  the 
former  obtained  the  victory.     Plut. 

SuESSA,  a  town  of  Campania,   called  also 

Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa   Po- 

inetia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.    Strab.  5. — 

Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Dionys.  Hal,  4. — Liv.  1  and  2. 
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-Virg.  JEn.  6.  v.  775.  Cic.  Phil  3,  c.  4, 1. 
4,  c.  2. 

SuEssoNEs,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Veroman- 
dui,  Remi,  Senones,  Paris!  i,  and  Bellovaci. 
Their  capital  was  Noviodunum,  now  Soissons, 
dep.  de  VAisne ;  although  it  has  been  identified 
by  some  geographers  with  Noyon,  dep.  de  V  Oise, 
Cces.  B.  G.    Lem.  ed. 

SuEvi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
EU)e  and  the  Vistula,  who  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  Rome  underthe 
emperors.  D'Anville  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. "  A  nation  superior  in  power  were  the 
Catti,  whom  Ctesar,  as  before  observed,  calls 
Suevi.  They  occupied  Hesse  to  the  Sala  in 
Thuringia,and  Weteravia  lo  the  Maine.  Among 
other  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  merit 
of  this  people,  was  that  of  their  skill  in  the  mili- 
tary art;  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Cat- 
tians  superadded  to  the  quality  of  bravery  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  nations.  A  place  which  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Castellum  con- 
tinues this  name  in  that  of  Cassel.  Mattium 
is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Cattians,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  city  is  Marpurg.  The 
internal  part  of  this  continent  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  name  of  Suevia ; 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  under  which  they  appear. 
Suevia  was  divided  among  a  number  of  distinct 
people.  The  Semitones,  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Suevian  nations, 
extended  from  the  Elbe  beyond  the  Oder.'' 
Ptolemy  represents  the  Suevi  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  the  Angli,  Longobardi,  and  Sem- 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  adds  the  Hermiones,  whom 
Strabo  calls  Hermanduri.    Lucan.  2,  v.  51. 

StnoNES,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  the 
modern  S^oedes.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  c.  44. 

SuLGA,  now  Sorgue,  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Rhone.     Strab.  4. 

SuLMo,  now  Sulmona,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  jEneas.  Ovid  was  born  there,  Ovid, 
passim. — Ital.  8,  v.  511. — Strab.  5. 

SuNiuM,  "  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sites  in 
Attica,  forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontory  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbour. 
Sunium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshipped  there,  as  we  learn  from  Aristo- 
phanes. Regattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor 
Panathenaic  festivals.  The  promontory  of  Su- 
nium is  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  histo- 
ry. Herodotus  in  one  place  calls  it  the  Suniac 
angle.  Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
to  protect  their  vessels  which  conveyed  corn 
from  Eubtra,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called  Capo 
Colonna,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  summit. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us, 
that  this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  columns  in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Spon  reports  that  in  his  time  nine- 
teen columns  were  still  standing.  At  present 
there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  Gell  observes 
'  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  spot, 
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commanding  from  a  portico  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea.  a  prospect 
of  the  gulf  of  .^gina  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
^gaean  on  the  other.'  Dodwell  states,  '  that 
the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by 
a  regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
seventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
fallen  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the 
temple,  to  which  they  form  the  richest  fore- 
ground. The  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there 
are  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly  down  to 
the  port  on  the  southern  side ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rock ;  the  walls  were  fortified  with  square 
towers."     Cram. 

SuPERUM  MARE,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  Mare  Inferum  was  applied  for  the  opposite 
reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  Cic.  pro  Cluent., 
&c. 

SuRRENTUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  5. 
—Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  b2.—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
110.— Mart.  13,  ep.  110. 

SusA,  {ovum,)  now  Suster,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus 
the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The 
walls  of  Susa  were  above  120  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  treasures  of  the  kins^s  of  Persia 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace 
was  built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
because  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
Memnonia,  or  the  palace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reigned  there.  Plin.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 
— LMcan.  2,  v.  49. — Strab.  15. — Xenoph.  Cijr. — 
Propert.  2,  el.  13. — Claudian. 

Susiana,  or  Susis,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  east 
of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Susa7i  is  the  name  of  a  lily  in  Hebrew. 

SusiDa:  PYL5:,  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
from  Susiana  into  Persia.     Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

SuTHUL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king's 
treasures  were  kept.     Sail.  Jug.  37. 

SuTRiuM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  northwest  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
that  the  phrase  Ire  Sutriuvi,  to  act  with  despatch, 
arises  from  the  celerity  with  which  Camillus 
recovered  the  place  ;  but  Festus  explains  it  dif- 
ferently. Plaut.  Cas.  3,  1,  V.  10.— Liv.  26,  c. 
M.—Paterc.  1,  c.  U.—Liv.  9,  c.  32. 

Sybari.s,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
■waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust.  Strab.  6.  Plin.  3,  c.  11,  1.  31,  c. 
2. — There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its 
banks,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Achoeans.  Sybaris  be- 
came very  powerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
situation  it  had  the  command  of  four  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  25  towns,  and  could  send  an  ar- 
my of  300,000  men  into  the  field.    The  walls  of 


the  city  were  said  to  extend  six  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  the  suburbs  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  miles. 
It  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at 
last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras, B.  C.  508.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  less 
than  five  times,  and  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  inhabitants  became  so  effeminate, 
that  the  word  Sijbarite  heca.me  proverbial  to  in- 
timate a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  called 
Thurium,  from  a  small  fountain  called  Thuria, 
where  it  was  built.  Diod.  12. — Strab.  6. — 
JElian,  V.  H.  9,  c.  M.— Martial.  12,  ep.  96.— 
Plut.  in  Pelop.  Scc-Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

Syene,  now  Assican,  a  town  of  Thebais,  on 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet 
was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  commanding 
a  prgetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. "  Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Syeiie,  consisting  of  some  granite 
columns,  and  an  old  square  building,  with  open- 
ings at  top.  The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who 
conceived  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the 
Earypiia-iis,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  an- 
cient well  may  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  image  of  the  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  inlat. 
24^  5'  23"  of  north  latitude.  If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so 
much  celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether 
within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  gno- 
mon, is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematical 
position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain 
extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible 
diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  is  more  than 
half  a  degree.  It  would  be  sufiicient,  therefore, 
that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object.  Now,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  obliquitA^of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  was  23°  49'  25'', 
If  we  add  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  which 
is  15'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24° 
5'  22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obli- 
quity^ of  the  ecliptic  is  23°  28'  the'northern  limb 
of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of 
Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious 
reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown 
by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of 
Syene  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last, 
and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  have 
believed.  Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different 
masters  has  been  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt, 
presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  confused 
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mixture  of  monuments  which,  even  in  the  des- ' 
tinies  of  the  most  potent  nations,  remind  us  of 
human  instability.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces 
which  are  found  half  buried  under  the  drifting 
sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  bailt  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains 
of  all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are 
found,  attesting  that  the  warriors  and  the  learn- 
ed men  of  modern  Europe  pitched  their  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot. 
But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  ter- 
races of  reddish  granite  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter, hence  called  Syenite,  a  term  applied  to 
those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite  in  con- 
taming  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the 
Nile ;  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically 
his  impetuous  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug.  An 
obelisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to 
the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human  art. 
On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hiero- 
glyphic sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
identified  iiself  with  the  country  which  it  in- 
habited, and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  en- 
graved the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally 
skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  deli- 
cious islands,  covered  with  palms,  date-trees, 
mulberries,  acacias,  and  napecas,  has  merited 
the  appellation  of  the  '  Tropical  Gardens.' " 
Malte-Brun. 

Symplegades.     Vid.  Cyaneee. 

Synnas,  {adis,)  or  Synnada,  (plur.)  a  town 
of  Phrygia.  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
Strab.  12. — Claudian.  in  Eutr.  2. — Martial.  9. 
ep.  11.— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  41. 

Syracuse,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
dae.  In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  22  1-2 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha, 
and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi- 
sion, Epipolse,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  harbours, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above  5000 
paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful ;  and,  though  subject  to 
tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions 
and  dependant  states.  The  city  of  Syracuse 
was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag- 
nificent ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  produced 
the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men  when  they 
were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
praved when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits.  The 
women  of  Syracuse  were  not  permitted  to  adorn 
themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  costly  garments, 
except  such  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archimedes. 
It  was  under  different  governments,  and,  after 
being  freed  from  the  tvranny  of  Thrasybulus, 
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B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for  61  years,  till 
the  usurpation  of  the  Dionysii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Timoleon,  B.  C.  343.  In  the  age  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  an  army  of  100,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept  in 
constant  pay.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  consul  Marcellus,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  B.  C.  212.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c. 
52  and  53.—Strab.  I  and  S.—C.  Nep.—Mela, 
2,  c.  l.—Liv.  23,  &c.—Plut.  in  Marcell,  &c. 
—Flor.  2,  c.  6.—ltal.  14,  v.  278. 

Syria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose  boun- 
daries are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  an- 
cients. Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north  by 
mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  several 
districts  and  provinces,  among  which  were  Phoe- 
nicia, Seleucis,  Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also  called 
Assyria ;  and  the  words  Syria  and  Assyria, 
though  distinguished  and  defined  by  some  au- 
thors, were  often  used  indifferently.  Syria  was 
subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus, 
surnamed  Nicator,  who  had  received  this  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  32 years,  and  his  successors,  surnamed 
the  SeleucidcB,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Antiochus,  surnamed  Soter,  280 
B.  C  ;  Antiochus  Theos,  261 ;  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  246;  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  226;  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  223  ;  Seleucus  Philopator,  187; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175;  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  164 ;  Demetrius  Soter,  162 ;  Alex.  Balas, 
150 ;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146 ;  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;  Diodotus  Tryphon,  143;  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  139  ;  Demetrius  Nicator  restored, 
130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  Antiochus  Gr}^pus,  123 ;  Antiochus  C}''- 
zicenus,  142,  who  takes  part  of  Syria,  which 
he  calls  Coelesyria ;  Philip  and  Demetrius  Eu- 
cerus  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  Antiochus  Pius; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Coelesyria,  85;  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  83 ;  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pornpey,  B.  C.  65  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Syria  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  "A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  second 
empire  of  the  Persians,  must  have  made  the 
defence  of  this  province  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Syria  constituted  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  that  Dicecese  {for  so  the  great 
departments  established  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  were  named)  called  Oriens ; 
comprising  Palestine,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  of  Cv^Drus. 
By  a  division  of  primitive  provinces,  there  ap- 
pear five  in  the  limits  of  Syria:  two  Syrias, 
Prima  and  Secunda  or  SahUaris;  two  Phoe- 
nicias,  one  properly  so  called,  and  the  other 
surnamed  Lihani,  by  the  extension  of  the  ante- 
rior limits  of  Phnenice  ;  and  finallv,  the  Euphra- 
tensis.  In  the  sacred  writings  Syria  is  called 
Aram.  The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  name  of 
Shnm,  which  in  their  language  signifies  the  left, 
its  situation  being  such  on  facing  the  east." 
D'Anville. — Herodot.  2,  3,  and  7. — Apollod.  1, 
Arg.-^St/rab.  12  and  16.— C.  Nep.  in  Dot.— 
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Mela,  1,  c.  2.—Ptol.  5,  c.  6.^Curt.  e.—Dionyi;. 
JPerieg. 

Syriacum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
Dean  Sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria. 

Syros,  I.  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, "  situated 
between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  was  celebrated 
for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  It  is  singular 
that  Strabo  should  affirm  that  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  Syros  is  pronounced  long,  whereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  has 
made  it  short."      Cram. — Homer.    Od.  15,  v. 

b(A.—Strab.  10.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. II.  A  town 

of  Caria.     Paus.  3,  c.  26. 

Syrtis.  "  Among  the  ancients  the  name  of 
Syrtis,  (from  crvpcj,  traho,)  was  common  to  two 
gulfs  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
Major  and  Minor ;  which,  from  the  rocks  and 
quicksands,  and  a  remarkable  inequality  m 
the  motion  of  the  waters,  were  deemed  of  peril- 
ous navigation.  Mariners,  corrupting  the  name, 
have  called  the  great  Syrtis  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
A  promontory  named  heretofore  Cephalae,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Canan,  or  Cape  Mesrata, 
terminates  the  Syrtis.  The  little  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Tacape,  situated  at  its  head,  and  preserving 
its  name  in  this  altered  form."  D'Anville. 
From  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  Syrtis,  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navigation  was 
attended  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  Mela,  1,  c.  7,  1.  2,  c.  7.—  Virg. 
jEn.  4,  V.  n.—Lmcan.  9,  303.— Sallust.  in  J. 

T. 

Tabernje  Nov.aB,  1.  a  street  in  Rome,  where 

shops  were  built.    Liv.  3,  c.  48. II.  Rhena- 

nae,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Felhach  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Zaiern. 
III.  Riguae,  now  Bern-Castel,  on  the  Mo- 
selle.  IV.  Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace  in 

France,  now  Saverne. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Russell :  "  In  pursuing  this  route 
(from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth)  we  have  Mount 
Tor,  or  Tabor,  on  the  left  hand,  rising  in  soli- 
tary majesty  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Its 
appearance  has  been  described  by  some  authors 
as  that  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  cone  with  its  point  struck  off. 
According  to  Mr.  Maandrell,  the  height  is  such 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
summit ;  where  is  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oval 
figure,  extending  aboui  two  furlongs  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  trenches,  there  are  re- 
mains of  considerable  fortifications  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Burckhardt  says,  a  thick  wall  con- 
structed of  large  stones,  may  be  traced  quite 
round  the  summit  close  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  on  several  parts  of  which  are  relics  of  bas- 
tions. The  area  too  is  overspread  with  the  ruins 
of  private  dwellings,  built  of  stone  with  great 
solidity.  Pococke  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  hills  he  ever  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that 
produces  excellent  herbage,  and  most  beauti- 


fully adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees. 
The  height  he  calculates  to  be  about  two  miles, 
making  allowance  for  the  windmg  ascent ;  but 
he  adds,  that  others  have  imagined  the  same 
path  to  be  not  less  than  four  miles.  Hasselquist 
conjectures  that  it  is  a  league  to  the  top,  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  accomplished  without 
dismounting, — a  statement  amply  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  Van  Egmoni  and  Heyman. 
But  this  mountain  derives  the  largest  share  of 
its  celebrity  from  the  opinion  entertained  among 
Christians  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  it  is  the  grotto  in  which  are  three 
altars  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  that 
St,  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  where  the  Latin 
friars  always  perform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  said  there  was  a 
magnificent  church  built  there  byHelena,which 
was  a  cathedral  when  this  town  was  made  a 
bishop's  see.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  they  show 
a  church  in  the  grot,  where  they  say  Christ 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  what  things  they 
had  seen  till  he  should  be  glorified.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  tradition  bewell 
founded,  or  whether  it  has  not  as  Mr.Maundrell 
and  other  writers  suspect,  originated  in  the  mis- 
interpretation of  a  very  common  Greek  phrase. 
Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  and  brought  them  into  a 
high  mountain  'apart;'  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  description  must 
apply  to  Tabor,  the  only  insulated  and  solitary 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  may  remark, 
with  the  traveller  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  possibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  incompetent;  because 
the  term  'apart'  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing and  retirement  of  the  persons  here 
spoken  of,  and  not  to  the  situation  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  fact,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  and  his  three  disciples  betook  them- 
selves to  a  private  place  for  the  purpose  of  devo- 
tion. The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  'It  is  impossible,'  says  Maun- 
drell,  '  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  this  nature.'  On  the  noithwest  you 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean, while  all  around  you  see  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdraelon  and 
Galilee.  Turning  a  little  southward,  you  have 
in  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  so  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's 
journey.  A  few  points  to  the  north  appears 
the  mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where 
Christ  delivered  his  sermon  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitude.  Not  far  from  this  little  hill 
is  the  city  of  Saphet,  or  Szaffad,  standing  upon 
elevated  and  very  conspicuous  ground.  Still 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  is  seen  a  lofty 
peak  covered  with  snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Libanus.  To  the  southwest  is  Carmel, 
and  in  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria." 

Tabraca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv. 
40,  V.  \9^.—Plin.  5,  c.  3.—MeU,  1,  c.  l.—ltal. 
3,  V.  256. 

Taburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
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aoounded  with  olives.  Virg.  G.  2,  v,  38.  ^En. 
12,  V.  715. 

Tacape,  a  town  of  Africa,  now  Gabes,  situ- 
aced  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  Aquae  Tacapinae,  now  called  El- 
Hamma,  which  in  the  language  of  the  couniry 
signifies  "  medicinal  waters."    D'Anville. 

Tader,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage. 

TiENARUM,  '•  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus.  Ancient  geographers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  C.  Phycus  in  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  C.  Pachynus  in  Sicily, 
and  670  to  the  promontory  ol  Malea.  Here  was 
a  famous  temple  to  Neptune,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

''lepdi  T   adpav(Tros  Taivapov  fitvei  Xj//r;i/ 

MaXeas  t   aKpot  /cEufljuwi/cj — EURIP,  CycLO.  291. 

Near  it  was  a  cave  said  to  be  the  entrance  to 
Orcus,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  It  was  here  that  Arion  was 
landed  by  the  dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and 
the  statue  which  he  dedicated  on  that  occasion 
still  existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias.  Tsenarus  became  latterly  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Tsenarian  promontory,  now  called  C.  Matapan, 
serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  from  the  Laco- 
nian  gulf"  Crmi.  About  five  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  this  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

Tagus,  a  river  of  Hispania,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  Lusitania.  It  rose  in  the  Idubeda 
mons  in  Tarraconensis,  and  emptied  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olisipo,  now  Lisbon. 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in  this  place 
that  Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  Gii.—Plin.  5.— 
Strab.  14. 

Tamesis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thames. 
Cas.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  promontory  of  India,  near  the 
Ganges. 

Tanagra,  "  a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
a  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  Its  most  ancient  appellation  was  said 
to  be  Graea,  though  Stephanus  asserts  that 
some  writers  considered  them  as  two  distinct 
cities,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  Aristotle  affirmed  that  Oropus  ought 
to  be  identified  with  Graea.  Herodotus  informs 
ns,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Tana- 
gra was  occupied  by  the  Gephyraei,  Phoenicians 
who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athens.  The  following 
description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  Dicaear- 
chus.  '  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  rugged  eminence;  it  is  white  and  chalky 
in  appearance,  but  the  houses  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaustic  style.  The  surrounding  country  does 
not  produce  much  corn,  but  it  grows  the  best 
wine  in  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
but  frugal,  being  for  the  most  part  landholders, 
not  manufacturers;  they  are  observers  of  jus- 
tice, good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giving  freely  to 
such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are  in  want,  and 
also  to  necessitous  travellers;  in  short,  they 
seem  to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 
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meanness  and  avarice.  There  is  no  city  in  aD 
BcEotia  where  strangers  can  reside  so  securely ; 
for  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over-rigid  pride  ex- 
hibited towards  those  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, owing  to  the  independent  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  citizens.  1  never  saw  in  any  town 
so  little  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  profli- 
gacy, which  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  crime 
amongst  men.  For  where  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  harboured,  and  vice  is 
consequently  excluded.'  Tanagra,  as  Pausa- 
nias further  reports,  was  famed  for  its  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.  The  ruins  of  this  town  were 
at  first  discovered,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
at  GrcBmada,  or  Grimathi,  near  the  village  of 
Skoimandari ;  he  foimd  there  vestiges  of  its 
walls  and  theatre.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  following  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  topography.  '  The  Asopus  is  in 
winter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying  from  Parnes 
towards  Thebes,  soon  after  leaving  the  banks 
of  this  river  the  plain  ceases,  and  you  reach  a 
gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Albanian  village  of  Skoimatari,  in- 
habited by  forty  families.  The  ruins  of  Tana- 
gra are  at  a  spot  called  Grimatka,  about  three 
miles  to  the  southwest,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  miles 
towards  Thebes.  The  ground  too  has  a  gra- 
dual ascent  from  these  ruins  towards  the  Aso- 
pus, and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  well  pre- 
served remains  of  public  edifices  or  walls  at 
Graviathi.^  Tanagra  possessed  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller 
towns  in  its  dependance."     Cram. 

Tanagrus,  or  Tanager,  now  Negro,  a  river 
of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades, 
and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams, 
through  a  fine  picturesque  country.  Virg.  G. 
3,  V.  151. 

Tanais,  a  river  of  Scythia,  now  the  Don, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  falls  into 
thePalus  Maeotis,  after  a  rapid  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  the 
same  name.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. — Stra^.  11  and 
IQ.—Curt.  6,  c.  2.—lAican.  3,  8,  &c.  "  The 
Don  issues  from  the  lake  Iwanoto,  and  waters  a 
hilly  and  fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Woro- 
nes'ch.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  from  that  town 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Donetz,  by  steep  banks 
of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it  en- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feet,  but  the  water 
does  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Don,  like  that  of 
its  feeders,  is  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  hardly  drink  it.  Much  advantage,  it 
is  thought,  might  result  if  the  river  were  united 
to  the  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Medweditza,  or 
rather  the  Jlawla,  but  few  boats  could  sail  by 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  in  the 
Don,  and  from  the  difference  in  the  level,  which 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  the  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  Wolga.  The  former  re- 
ceives from  the  Caspian  steppes  the  Manytsch 
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of  which  the  almost  stagnant  waters  seem  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  ancient  strait  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Azof."  Malte-Brun. 
Vid.  laxartes. 

Tanis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  east- 
em  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  thence  the 
Tanitic. 

Taphiassus,  a  mountain  of  JEtolia,  near  the 
sea,  "  where  Nessus  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  have  thus  communicated  a  feiid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  issued  from  it.  Sir  W.  Gell,  de- 
scribing the  route  from  the  Evenus  to  Naupac- 
tus,  says,  '  After  the  valley  of  Halicyrna  the 
road  mounts  a  dangerous  precipice,  now  called 
KaJciscala,  the  ancient  mount  Taphiassus, 
where  there  is  at  the  base  a  d  umber  of  springs 
of  fetid  water.' "     Crai/i. 

Taphh,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called 
Taphiusae  and  Echinades. 

Taphr^,  a  town  on  the  Isthmiis  of  the  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  now  Precop.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, now  Bonifacio. 

Taprobana,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
now  called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  only  became 
acquainted  with  these  distant  regions  after  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  commencement  of 
another  world,  inhabited  by  Antichthoncs,  or 
men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  The  name  of  Salicc,  which  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  the  native  denomina- 
tion for  this  island,  is  preserved  in  tha.i  of  Sel en- 
dive, compounded  of  the  proper  name  Selen, 
and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
language  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name  of 
Ceilan,  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European 
usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  The 
islands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprobana  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Mal-dives,  although 
known  to  be  much  more  numerous."  D'An- 
ville. 

Tapsus,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  Sil. 
It.  3. II.  A  small  and  lowly  situated  penin- 
sula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg.  jEn. 
3,  V.  689. 

Tarasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarascon  in 
Provence. 

Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pvrenees,  which  from  thence  are  sometimes 
called  TarbellcB.  Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  IZ.—Lu- 
can.  4,  v.  121.— CVs.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

Tarentum,  Tarentus,  or  Taras,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  situate  on  abay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus.  "  The  Spar- 
tans, it  is  said,  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  ar- 
duous war  with  the  Messenians,  whose  territory 
they  had  invaded,  bes:an  to  apprehend  lest  their 
protracted  absence  should  be  attended  with  the 
failure  of  that  increase  in  their  population  at 
home,  which  was  so  necessarv  to  supply  the 
losses  produced  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
was  determined  therefore  to  send  to  Laconia  a 
select  body  of  youths,  from  whom  in  due  time 
would  arise  a  supply  of  recniits  for  the  war. 
The  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  warriors  and  the  Spartan 
maids,  received  the  name  of  Parthenii ;  but  on 
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their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  they  found 
the  Messenian  war  concluded,  and  being  re- 
'  garded  as  the  offspring  of  illicit  love,  and  in 
I  other  respects  treated  with  indignity,  they  form- 
I  ed  the  design  of  subvej-ting  the  government,  in 
conjunciion  with  the  Helots.  The  plot  how- 
ever, was  discovered;  but  so  dangerous  did  the 
conspiracy  appear,  and  so  formidable  was  their 
number,  that  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasion 
than  to  use  severity  or  to  employ  force.  A 
treaty  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which  the 
Parthenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  could  acquire  possessions 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Phalanthus  ;  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorus  stales,  the 
Achasans,  already  settled  in  that  country,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  they  joined 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Tarentum,  which  Pausanias 
affirms  to  have  been  already  a  very  considerable 
and  opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologists,  these  events  may  be  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  700  years  A.  C.  when  Numa 
Pompilius  was  king  of  Rome.  Possessed  of  a 
noble  haven  place  in  the  centre  of  its  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  command  those 
resources  which  the  salubrity  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  everj^  variety  of  production 
atforded,  it  seemed  destined  to  become  the  seat 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  empire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  Illyria, 
of  Greece  and  Sicily,favoured  commercial  inter- 
course, while  the  vessels  of  these  several  states 
were  naturally  induced  to  profit  by  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  presented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Tarentines,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  modelled  after  that  of  the  parent 
state ;  at  least  Herodotus  has  certified,  that  in 
his  time  they  were  governed  by  a  king.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  however,  that  constitution 
afterwards  assumed  the  form  of  a  democrac}',  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place.  It  was  then,  as  Strabo  adds,  that 
this  city  reached  its  highest  point  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  Greece  enjoyed  some  tran- 
quillity after  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  terminated  by  the  fall  of  Athens, 
Archytas,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  councils  as  strategos.  Her 
navy  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Ita- 
lian colony.  Nor  were  her  military  establish- 
ments less  formidable  and  efficient:  since  she 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30.000  foot 
and  5,000  horse,  exclusive  of  a  select  body  of 
cavalry,  called  Hipparchi.  The  Tarentines 
were  long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  In  the 
armies  of  foreign  princes  and  states.  Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  for- 
gotten in  this  advancement  of  political  strength 
and  civilization.  The  Pythagorean  sect,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  Grspcia  had  been  so 
barbarously  oppressed,  here  found  encourage- 
ment and  refuge  through  the  influence  of  Ar- 
chytas, who  wa.s  said  to  have  entertained  Plato 
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faring  his  residence  in  this  city.  But  this  i 
grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  wealth 
and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
andluxary,  the  consequencesof  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  Tarentum,  by  sapping 
the  vigour  of  her  institutions,  enervating  the 
minds  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  her  inha- 
bitants. Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  sys- 
tem of  demoralization  and  corruption,  the  Ta- 
rentines  soon  found  themselves  unable  as  here- 
tofore to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  the 
neighbouring  barbarians  of  lapygia,  who  had 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  de- 
spise them.  These,  leagued  with  the  still  more 
warlike  Lucanians,  who  had  already  become 
the  terror  of  Magna  Gruecia,  now  made  constant 
inroads  on  their  territory,  and  even  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  city.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared  in  the  lists,  to  cope  with 
whom  smgly  appeared  out  of  the  question  :  and 
the  Taren  tines  again  had  recourse  in  this  emer- 
gency to  foreign  aid  and  counsels.  The  valour 
and  forces  of  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies  •,  but  when  that  prince  with- 
drew from  Italy,  Tarentum  could  no  longer 
resist  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon  after  fell 
intO'  their  hands  •  the  surrender  of  the  town  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  there.  The  in- 
dependence of  Tarentum  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate here,  though  the  conquerors  pretended 
still  to  recognise  the  liberty  of  her  citizens. 
From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown 
by  the  Romans  to  ihe  port  of  Brundusium  for 
the  fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well 
88  for  commercial  purposes.  The  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territory, 
and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it. 
however,  a  city  of  consequence  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Strabo  reports,  that  though  a  great 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  town. 
That  geographer  describes  the  '  inner  harbour, 
as  being  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
in  circuit.  This  port,  in  the  part  of  its  basin 
which  recedes  the  furthest  inland,  forms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  with  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  so  completely  level,  that 
it  is  easy  lo  carry  vessels  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low ;  the  ground  rises,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  seated  on  the  isthmus,  is  now  deserted. 
That  part  of  it,  however,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  the  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
occupied.  It  possesses  a  noble  gymnasium,  and 
a  spacious  forum,  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
image  of  Jove,  yieldinsr  only  in  size  to  that  of 
Rhodes.  The  citadel  is  situated  between  the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.'  It  is 
remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance  by  Polv- 
bius,  that  in  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  walls,  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perstitious motive."  Cram.  Tarentum,  now 
called  Tarento,  is  inhabited  by  about  18,000 
souls,  who  still  maintain  the  character  of  their 


forefathers,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  Mor.  1, 
c.  18.— FaZ.  Max.  2,  c.2—Plut.  in  Pyr.— 
Pliii.  8,  c.  6,  1.  15,  c.  10,  1.  34,  c.  l.—Liv.  12, 
c.  13,  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Horat.  1, 
ep,  7,  V.  Ab.—^Eiian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  20. 

TARICH.EUM,  a  fortified  town  of  Judaea.    Cic. 

ad  Di'O.  12,  c.  11. Several  towns  also  on 

the  coast  of  Egypt  bore  this  name  from  their 
pickling  fish.     Herodot.  2,  c.  15,  &c. 

Tarpeius  mons,  a  hill  at  Rome, about  80 feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  Tarpeia,  who  was 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Ca,pitoline 
hill.  Liv.  6,  c.  20. — Lnican.  7,  v.  758. —  Virg 
^^n.  8,  V.  347  and  652. 

Tarquinh,  now  Tur china,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  Avho  assisted  ^neas 
against  Turnus.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  born 
or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a  Roman 
colony  when  h«  ascended  the  throne.  Strab.  5. 
—Pliii.  2,  c.  ^b.—Liv.  1,  c.  34,  1.  27,  c  4. 

Tarracina,  a  town  of  Latium^  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.  Its  early  name,  perhaps,  when  it  was- 
yet  a  Volscian  town,  was  Anxur,  and  "we  learn 
from  Horace  that  this  city  stood  on  the  lofty- 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern  Terra- 
cina  is  situated.  According  lo  Strabo,  it  was 
first  named  Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  in- 
dicative of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  Ovid- 
calls  it  Trachas.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  this  city  is  from  Polybius  f 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  first  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians, enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  Latin 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tarracina 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval 
station ;  its  port  is  noticed  by  Livy,  and  it  is 
classed  by  that  historian  with  those  colonies 
which  were  required  to  furnish  sailors  and 
stores  for  the  Roman  fleet.  The  garrison  of 
Tarracina  joined  Ccesar  in  his  march  to  Brun- 
dusium. From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
munieipium;  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  parties 
of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  town,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post.  The 
poets  invariably  call  it  Anxur."     Cram. 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  a  city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  The  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  which  was  also  called  by  the  Romans 
Hispania  Citerior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  sea  of  the-Cantabra 
on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Bretica  on  the 
south.  Martial.  10,  ep.  104,  1.  13,  ep.  118.— 
MeU,  2,  c.  6,     Sil.  3,  v.  369,  1.  15,  v.  177. 

Tarraconensis,  a  principal  provincial  divi- 
sion of  Hispania,  after  its  subjugation  to  Rome. 
Vid.  Hispania. 

Tarsius,  a  river  of  Troas.     Strab. 

Tarsu.s,  now  Tarasso,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on 
the  Cvdnus,  founded  by  Triptolemus  and  a  colo- 
ny of  Arsrives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sardanapa- 
lus,  or  by  Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for 
the  s:reat  men  it  produced.  It  was  once  the  rival 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  literature  and  the 
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«ludy  of  the  polite  arts.  The  people  of  Tarsus 
wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  the  favour 
of  J.  Caesar  by  giving  the  name  of  Juliopolis  lo 
their  city,  but  it  was  soon  lost.  Lvx.an.  3,  v. 
225.— .t/e^a,  1,  c.  \Z.—Strah.  14. 

Tartessus,  a  place  in  Hispania,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  so  much  dispute,  that  it  is 
iiot  clearly  known  whether  it  was  a  town  or  a 
district.  It  is  probable  that  the  ports  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  first  were  accustomed  to  trade 
upon  the  southern  coast  received  this  name,  and 
the  jealous  care  with  which  they  concealed  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  encouraged 
the  discordant  conjectures  of  those  who  repre- 
sented it  now  as  an  island  m  the  farthest  west, 
and  now  as  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  province.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Bossi  and  Depping, 
which  we  embrace,  and  which  assigns  to  all  the 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Tar- 
tessus, we  may  suppose  that  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  from  Calpe,  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  and  each  of  the  principal  towns  b}^  which 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  were  known  by 
this  name  so  long  as  they  were  known  by  name 
alone.  This  would  reconcile  ail  difference  of 
opinion,  and  conciliate  the  reasons  which  are 
brought  to  prove  that  the  appellation  of  Tartes- 
sus belonged  to  Carteia,  with  those,  equally 
vStrong,  which  make  it  clear  that  the  island  of 
Gadir  and  the  city  of  Gades  were  frequently 
designated  by  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mistook  it  for  the  island  o^  Erj^hea;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  town  to  which  this  name  peculiarly  belonged 
was  situate  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Bsetis,  oppo- 
site the  more  famous  city  of  Gades.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
this  point-  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
that  bore  this  title,  to  indicate  its  site.  Mannert 
supposes  that  it  was  the  same  as  Hispalis,  the 
modern  Seville.     Bossi.  St.  Spagna. 

Taruana,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrouen  in 
Artois. 

Tarvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Treviso  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Galatia. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  now  Hey- 
rich  or  Hoche.,  opposite  Mentz.  Tacit.  1,  Ann. 
c.  56. 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed 
all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  god- 
dess, which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strah'.  12. — Herodot. 
4,  c.  99,  ^c.—Mela,  %  c.  \.—Paus.  3,  c.  Ifi.— 
Euri/p.  Iphis. —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  2,  v.  80. 
—Sil.  14,  V.  260.— J7it).  15,  V.  116. 

Taurica  chrrsonesus.  Vid.  Tauri  and 
Chersovesus. 

Taubint,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a 
town  of  Cisnipine  Gaul,  now  called  Turin,  in 
Piedmoyit.  Sil.  3,  v.  640.  "  The  Taurini  prob- 
ably occupied  both  banks  of  the  Po,  but  espe- 
cially the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  river  Orcus,  Orca, 
to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines,  Avilia- 
na,  given  by  the  Itineraries,  fixed  their  limit  to 
the  west.  The  Taurini  aie  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after 
his  descent  from  the  Alps ;  and  their  capital, 


which  Appian  calls  Taurasia,  was  taken  aod 
plundered  by  that  general,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance  ol  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony, 
it  subsequentlj^  received  the  name  of  Augusta 
j  Taurinoium,  which  is  easily  recognised  in  that 
of  Torino,  the  present  capital  of  Piedmont." 
I  Cram. 

i      Tauroaunium,  a   town    of  Sicily,  between 

;  Messana  and  Caiania,  built  by  the  Zancleans, 

!  Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Diony- 

]  sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse^     The  hills  in  the 

neighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 

which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 

the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 

their  prospects.     There  is  a  small  river  near 

it  called  Taurominiuz.     Di&d.  16. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
extenL     "  The  mountains  of  Taurus,  accord- 
ing to  .all  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
tended from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  ^gean 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
winded,  like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  on  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other.    Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of 
this  line  according  to  Pliny;  but  Strabo,  who 
was  better  informed,  traced  the  principal  chain 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Auraxes,  observing  that  a  detached 
chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Moschin  moun- 
tains, runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.     Modern  accounts  represent  this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo,  who  was 
born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as  far 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Gordveae,  or  Koordistan,  as  a   very  elevated 
country,  crowTied  with  several  chains  of  moim- 
tains.allof  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one-     '  Armenia 
and  Media,'  says  he,  '  are  situated  upon  Tau- 
rus.'    This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistan.,  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Kerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  GiAow  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.     By 
thus  considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia; 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosata;  the  other 
borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  leaving  only  nar- 
row plains  between  it  and  that  sea.  These  two 
chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  mountain  Tcheldir  or  Keldir  of  the  mo- 
derns, are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
between  the  towns  of  Siivas,   Tocat,  and  iTat- 
saria,  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argaeus, 
now  named  Argis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  wliich, 
nnder  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevation  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet.     The  centre  of  Asia  re- 
sembles a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  chains 
of  mountains.    Here  we  find  salt  marshes,  and 
rivers  which  have  no    outlets.     It  contains  a 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
has  described  under  the  name  of  the  plain  of 
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Bagaudene.  '  The  cold  there,'  says  he,  '  pre- 
vents the  fruit  trees  from  thriving,  whilst  olive- 
trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3000  stadia 
more  to  the  north.'  Modern  travellers  have  also 
found  very  extensive  elevated  plains  through- 
out the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
south,  towards  Koniek,  or  in  the  north,  towards 
Angora.  But  all  the  borders  of  this  plateau 
constitute  so  many  chains  of  mountains,  which 
sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains.  The  chain 
which,  breaking  oiFat  once  from  mount  Argss- 
us  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient 
Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  seve- 
ral languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.  The  elevation 
of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines  and  preci- 
pices which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going  from 
Cilicia  into  Cappadocia.  Modern  travellers, 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
now  called  Ala-Dagh^  represent  it  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apennines  and  mount  Hemus.  It 
sends  otf  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of 
which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Masicystes  of 
the  ancients,  in  Lycia  ;  the  others,  greatly  in- 
ferior in  elevation,  extend  to  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes.  To  the  east,  mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Almadagh,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Tau- 
rus, separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only 
two  narrow  passes,  the  one  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  other  close  by  the  sea  ;  the  first  an- 
swers to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pylee  Amanice) 
of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Sy- 
ria. The  latter,  with  their  perpendicular  and 
peaked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  by  modern  travellers.  Two  other  chains 
of  mountains  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  one  is  the  Baba^ 
Dagh  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  Tmo- 
lus,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylns  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samos  and  Chios  ;  the  other,  extending 
in  a  northwest  direction,  presents  more  elevat- 
ed summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Ida  and  Olympus  (of  Mysia).  Lastly,  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  plateau  is  propelled  towards  the 
Black  Sea,  and  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
Olgassya,  now  Elhas-Dagh,  a  chain  wliich  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  San- 
garius  and  the  Halys.  The  summits  retain 
their  snow  until  August.  The  ancients  highly 
extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from  the 
Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  granite  rocks."     Malte-Brun. 

Taxil.v,  (plur.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.     Strah.  15. 

Taygetus,  or  Taygeta,  iorum,^  a  mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus.  "  It  forms  part 
of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  traversing:  the  whole  of 
Laconia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier  terminates 
in  the  sea  at  Cape  Tnenarum.  Its  elevation 
was  said  to  be  so  greai  os  to  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserv- 
ed by  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.  This  great 
moimtain  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasts 
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for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated 
race  of  hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancients 
on  account  of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 
scent.  It  also  furnished  a  beautiful  green  mar- 
ble, much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  Laconia, 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  related  that 
immense  masses  of  rock,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  mountain,  caused  dreadful  devasta- 
tion in  their  fall,  Avhich  is  said  to  have  been 
foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygetus,  named  Tale- 
tum,  rose  above  Bryseas.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  of- 
fered to  that  planet.  This  point  is  probably  the 
same  now  called  St.  Elias.  Two  other  parts  of 
the  mountain  were  called  Evoras  and  Theras. 
Mr.  Dodwell  says,  '  Taygetus  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion nearty  north  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north 
with  the  chain  of  Lycseum,  and  terminating 
its  opposite  point  at  the  Tsenarian  promontory. 
Its  western  side  rises  from  the  Messenian  gulf, 
and  its  eastern  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of 
Amyclae,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  add- 
ing considerably  to  its  apparent  height,  which 
is  probably  inferior  only  to  Pindus  and  Olym- 
pus. It  is  visible  from  Zacj-nthns,  which,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty- 
four  miles.  The  northern  crevices  are  cover- 
ed with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  Its  out- 
line, particularly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is  of  a 
more  serrated  form  than  the  other  Grecian 
mountains.  It  has  five  principal  summits, 
whence  it  derives  the  modern  name  of  Pente- 
dactylos.' "     Cram. 

Teanum,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also  Sidici- 
num,  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
rights  of  citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cic.  Cluent.  9  and  69,  Phil.  12,  c. 
n.—Horat.  1,  ep.  l.—Plin.  31,  c.  2.—Liv.  22, 
C.27. 

Teards,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  "  At  the  head  of  this 
river,  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  erect- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  pronouncing 
the  waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  the  pui^est  and 
best  in  the  universe,  as  he  himself  was  the  fair- 
est  of  men."     Cram. 

Teches,  a  mountain  of  Pont  us,  from  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  4. 

Tectosages,  or  Tectosag^,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the  mo- 
dern Toxdouse.  They  received  the  name  of 
Tectosagos  q^iod  sagis  tegerentur.  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hercynian  forest,  and  another  colonypass- 
ed  into  Asia.  (  Vid.  Galatia.)  The  Tectosa- 
goe  were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brennus,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
after,  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
At  their  return  home  from  Greece  they  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun- 
der they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur- 
sions. Cas.  Bell.  G.  6.  c.  23.— Strab.  A.— Cic, 
de  Nat.  D.  Z.—Liv.  38,  c.  l&.—Flor.  2,  c.  11.— 
Justin.  32. 
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Tegea,  or  Teg^a,  now  Mokiia,  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Te- 
geates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  accoidiiig  to 
otliers,  by  Alius.  The  gigantic  bones  of  Ores- 
tes were  found  buried  there,  and  removed  to 
Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped  there ; 
and  there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus, 
had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Tegeates;  and  the  epithet  Tegtxa  isgivenlo 
Atalanta,  as  a  native  of  the  place.  Ovid.  Met. 
8,  fab.  l.—Fast.  G,  v.  b'il.—  Virg.  uEn.  5,  v. 
^d'i.—Strab.  S.—Paus.  S,  c.  45,  &c. 

Telchines,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea. 
They  were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the 
gods.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus,  for 
wJiich  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all  by  a  del- 
uge.    Diod.—  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  3G5,  &c. 

TKLEBOiE,  or  Teleboes,  a  people  of  Greece. 
"  The  Telebose,  or  Taphii,  as  they  are  likewise 
called,  are  more  particularly  spoken  of  as  in- 
habiting the  western  coast  of  Acarnania,  the 
islands  called  Taphiusss,  and  the  Echinades. 
They  are  generally  mentioned  as  a  maritime 
people,  addicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
quered by  Amphitryon,  as  the  inscription  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  attests : — 

'A/i0tTpi5cjj/  ji  dvedriKe  vsaiv  and  T/jXf/Sodojj/."    CrciVl. 

Telmessus,  or  Telmssus^  a  town  of  Lycia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  and 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.    Cic.  de  div.  1. — 

Strah.  U.—Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another  in  Ca- 

ria. A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Telo  martius,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Gaul, 
now  Toulon. 

Temenium,  a  place  in  Argolis,  where  Teme- 
nus  was  buried. 

Temenos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
called  Temenites,  liad  a  statue.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
4,c.53.—Stiet.  Tib.  74. 

Temesa,  I.  a  towTi  of  Cyprus. II.  Ano- 
ther in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines 
of  copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  Cic.  Verr.  5,  c.  Ib.—Liv.  34,  c.  35.— 
Ho7ner.  Od.  1,  v.  IS^.—  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  441. 
Met.  7.  V.  207.— M;Za,  2,  c.  ^.—Strab.  6. 

Temnos,  a  town  of  ^olia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus.    Hcrodot.  1,  c.  49. — Cic.  Flacc.  18. 

Tempe,  {plur.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the 
south,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  flows 
into  the  ^gean.  " '  It  is  a  defile,'  says  Li\7-, 
'  of  difficult  access,  even  though  not  guarded  by 
an  enemy;  for,  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
pass  for  five  miles,  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a  bea.st  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both 
in  the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down 
the  precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by 
the  depth  and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through 
the  midst  of  the  gorge.'  '  The  vale  of  Tempe,' 
says  Mr.  Hawkins,  'is  generally  known  in  Thes- 
saly by  the  name  of  Bogaz.  In  the  middle 
ages  ii  was  called  Lycosiomo.  The  Turkish 
word  Bogaz,  which  signifies  a  pass  or  strait, 
is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Peneus  where  the  vale  is  reduced  to  very  nar- 
row dimensions.    This  part  answers  to  our  idea 


of  a  rocky  dell,  and  is  in  length  about  two  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
fifty  yards.  The  road  through  the  Bogaz  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  art,  nature  having  left  only 
sufficient  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  scenery,  of  which  every  reader  of  classical 
literature  has  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imagination,  consists  of  a  dell  or  deep  glen,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  rise  very  steeply  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  of 
these  rocky  and  well-wooded  acclivities  above 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  lines  exhibited  by 
their  folding  successively  over  one  another,  and 
the  winding  of  the  Peneus  between  them,  pro- 
duce a  very  striking  effect.  The  scenery  itselt 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  ^lian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  has 
given  us  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  failed 
chiefly  in  the  general  character  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur, rather  than  by  its  beauty  and  amenity.' 
It  may  be  doubled,  however,  whether  we  should 
not  consider  the  vale  of  Tempe  as  distinct  from 
the  narrow  defile  which  ihe  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  '  After  riding  nearly  an 
hour  close  lo  the  bay  in  which  the  Peneus  dis- 
charges itself,  we  turned,'  says  Professor  Palm- 
er, '  south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  an  opening, 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus;  the  entrance  to  a 
vale,  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  hav^e  said  of 
Tempe.  The  country  beingserene,  we  were  able 
to  view  the  scene  from  various  situations.  The 
best  view  is  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile 
south  from  the  chasm.  Looking  east,  }'ou  have 
then  Ossa  on  your  right  hand  :  on  your  left,  a 
circling  ridge  of  Olympus,  clothed" with  wood 
and  rich  herbage,  terminates  in  several  eleva- 
tions, which  diminish  as  they  approach  the 
opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  the 
vale,  intersected  by  the  Peneus,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  beauties,  so  concentrated  as 
to  present  under  one  view  a  scene  of  incompa- 
rable effect.  The  length  of  the  vale,  measured 
from  the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  at  two  miles  and  a  half.'  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  generally  received  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was 
caused  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature, 
which,  bursting  asunder  the  great  mountain- 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea ; 
'  This  important  pass,'  says  the  historian,  *  was 
guarded  by  four  different  fortresses.  The  first 
was  Gonnus,  placed  at  the  ver}--  entrance  of  the 
defile.  The  nextCondylon,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable.  The  third,  named  Charax,  stood 
near  the  town  of  Lapathus.  The  fourth  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  route,  where  the  gorge  is 
narrowest,  and  could  easily  be  defended  by  ten 
armed  men.'  These  strong  po.'^ts  were  unac- 
countably abandoned  by  Perseus,  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  penetrated  into  Pieriaby  a  pass  in  the 
chain  of  Olympus."     Cram. 

Tenedos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
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about  12  miles  from  Sigaeum,  and  5G  miles  north 
from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called  Leuco- 
phrys.  It  became  famous  during  the  Trojan 
war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves  the  more  eifectuaily  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  they  were  relumed  home 
without  finishing  the  siege.  Homer.  Od.  3,  v. 
b^.~Diod.  b.—Strab.  Vi.—  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  21. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  540,  1.  12,  v.  109.— Mela,  2, 
c.  7. 

Tenos,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean,  near 
Andros,  called  Ophmssa,  and  also  Hydrussa, 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
-Ovid.  Met.  7,  V.  469. 

Tentyra,  {plur.)  and  Tentyris,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  considerably  south  of 
Thebes.  "  It  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in 
itself,  but  travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
found  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  Bruce, 
Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identif5'-ing  it  with 
the  modern  DenderaJi.  The  remains  of  three 
temples  still  exist.  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
larly good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just 
proportions.  It  is  the  first  and  most  magni- 
ficent Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  in  ascending 
the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of 
a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  ZVluseum.  As  for  the  zodiacs  or  ce- 
lestial planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary 
has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander."  Malte- 
Brun. 

Te.vtyra,  {melius  Terapyra),  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  Trist.  1, 
el  9,  V.  21. 

Teos,  or  Teios,  now  Slgagik,  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon 
and  Hecataeus,  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Miletus.  According  to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an 
island.  Strab.  U.—Mela,  1,  c.  ll.—Paus.  7, 
c.  3.— .Elian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  b.—Horat.  1.  Od.  17, 
v.  18. 

Tarentus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
an  altar.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  504. 

Terge.ste,  and  Tergestum,  now  Trieste, 
a  town  of  Venetia,  belonging  to  the  Carni,  on 
the  bay  called  from  this  town  the  Sinus  Terges- 
ticus.     Paterc.  2,  c.  \\0.—Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Teriom,  a  small  town  of  Rh^tia,  in  the 
valley  of  Venosci,  towards  the  springs  of  the 
Adige  in  Ti/rol,  which  derives  its  name  from 
this  inconsiderable  place. 

Terracina.     Vid.  Tarracina. 

Tetrapolis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  di- 
vided into  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which 
resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word  to 
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Seleucis,  which  contained  the  four  large  cities 
of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apamea, 

and  Seleucia  in  Pieria.- The  name  of  four 

towns  in  the  north  of  Attica.  Strab.  Vid.  Do- 
ris. 

Tetrica,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  rugged  and  difficult 
of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Tetricus  was  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melancholy 
disposition.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  713. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  king.  The  Teucri  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phrygians,  who 
were  all,  as  is  most  probable,  of  Thracian  origin; 
nor  was  the  connexion  perhaps  entirely  lost  at 
the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  if  the  Asiatics 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  colony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  soon  repaid  the  debt, 
and  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Troad  extended 
themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  Thrace, 
occasioning  the  most  radical  changes,  and  es- 
tablishing the  most  enduring  characteristics 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iden- 
tified.    Virg.  .^n.  1,  V.  42  and  239. 

Teucteri,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhine.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  c.  22. 

Teumessus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  Hercules, 
when  young,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  Stat. 
Theb.  1.  V.  331. 

Teutoburgiensis  saltus,  a  forest  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Ems  and  Lippa,  where  Va- 
rus and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  Tacit. 
An.  1,  c.  60. 

Teut5ni,  and  Teutones,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbri  made  incursions 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies. 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Ma- 
rius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prisoners. 
Vid.  Civibri.  Cic.  pro  Manil.  Flor.  3,  c.  3. — 
Pint,  in  Mar. — Martial.  14,  ep.  26.  Plin.  4,  c. 
14.  In  the  limited  sense  of  a  tribe  or  a  nation, 
the  Teutones  may  be  described  as  above ;  but 
as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  from  which 
springs  the  population  of  Europe,  they  claim  an 
extent  of  country  overspreading  a  large  portion 
of  Germany  in  the  widest  extent  to  which  that 
name  has  ever  been  applied,  while  they  stretch 
beyond  the  era  of  history  in  their  influence 
on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of  languages. 
Vid.  Europa. 

Thalame,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Plut.  in  Agid. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates, 

Thapsus,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 
Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Caesar.    Sil. 

3,  V.  261.— Liv.  29,  c.  30,  I,  33,  c.  48. II.  A 

town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

Thasos,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mgeaxi,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  .Eria,  Odonis,  Mthria.  Acte,  Ogygia, 
Ch  yse,  and  Ceresis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos from  Thasus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his  sister 
Europa.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  so  uncommonly  fruitful,  that  the  fer- 
tility of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its  wine 
was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  marble  quar- 
ries were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  the 
island  was  also  called  Thasos.    Liv.  3.3,  c.  30. 
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and  55. — Herodot.  %  c.  44. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Pans.  5,  c.  ^b.—jElian.  V.  H.  4,  &.Q..—  Virg. 
G.  -2,  y.  91.— C.  Nep.  dm.  2. 

Thaumaci,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf.     Liv.  32,  c.  4. 

TnEB.aE,  {arum^)  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  Btt'otia,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
ismenus.  "  It  w^as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
oi  BoBotia,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Cadmus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadmeia,  which  in  aftertimes  was  confined  to 
the  citadel  only.  Lycophron,  however,  who 
terms  it  the  city  of  Calydnus,  from  one  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  oi'  Cadmus.  Nonnus 
affirms  that  Cadmus  called  his  city  Thebes  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  toM'n  of  the  same  name.  He 
also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Besieged  by  the  Argive  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Po- 
ly nices,  the  Thebans  successfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory; 
but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
warriors,  having  raised  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was 
on  this  occasion  taken  by  assault,  and  sacked. 
It  was  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian 
army  underPausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea; 
but  on  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proved 
themselves  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  territory.  Many 
years  after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and 
held  by  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates.  Philip,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chceronea,  placed 
a  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  they  revolted  against  that  prince, 
who  stormed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  in  the  second  year  of  the  lUth  Olym- 
piad, or  335  B.  C.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was  restored  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  toAvns.  Dicaear- 
chus  has  given  us  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
city  about  this  period.  '  Thebes,'  says  he,  '  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about 
seventy  stadia  in  circuit ;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  but  it  has  been 
lately  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  overthrown,  as 
history  relates,  on  account  of  the  pride  and  stub- 
bornness of  its  inhabitants.  It  possesses  great 
advantages  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is 
plentifully  provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in 
green  pastures  and  hills;  it  contains  also  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Two 
rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrij?ate  the 
whole  surrounding  plain.  Water  is  also  con- 
veyed by  pipes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus, 
from  the  Cadmeian  citadel.  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  are  noble-minded  and  wonder- 
fully sanguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  but 
tbey  are  bold,  insolent,  proud,  and  hasty  in  com- 


ing to  blows,  either  with  foreigners  or  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. They  turn  their  backs  upon 
every  thing  which  is  connected  with  justice,  and 
never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which  may 
arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
by  audaciousness  and  violence.  If  any  injury 
has  been  sustained  by  athletes  in  the  games, 
they  put  ofi"  any  inquiry  into  the  business  until 
the  regular  time  ol  their  trials,  which  occurs 
only  every  thirty  years  at  most.  If  any  one  was 
to  make  public  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  afterwards  take  his  de- 
parture, but  were  to  remaiii  the  .shortest  space 
of  time  in  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  soon  find  means  of  assailing  him  at  night, 
and  despatching  him  by  violent  means.  As- 
sassinations indeed  take  place  amongst  them  on 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  them  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regard.  The  women 
are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Greece,  from  the  stateliness  of  their  forms  and 
the  graceful  air  with  which  they  move.  That 
part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  the  face  as  a  mask,  for  the  eyes  on- 
ly are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  and  tied  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the 
natives  lampadium  ;  it  is  a  light  shoe,  not  deep,. 
but  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fastened 
with  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  almost  na- 
ked. In  society  they  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  you  would  expect  of  those 
of  Boeotia.  The  sound  of  their  voice  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the 
men  is  harsh  and  grating.  Thebes  is  a  most 
agreeable  city  to  pass  the  summer  in,  for  it  has 
abundance  of  water,  and  that  very  cool  and 
fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  winds ;  has  a  most  ver- 
dant appearance,  and  abounds  in  summer  and 
autumnal  fruits.  In  the  winter,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disagreeable  place  to  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  much  visited 
by  snow,  and  very  muddy.  The  population  of 
the  city  may  have  been  between  50  and  60,000 
souls.  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  empoverished  by  the  rapacious 
Sylla.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village.  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropolis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
however  remained  standing,  as  well  as  the  seven 
gates,  which  were  the  Electrides,  Proetides, 
Neitides,  CrenaeEe,  Hypsistae,  Ogygiae,  and  Ho- 
moloides.  Apollodorus,  instead  of  the  Neitides, 
names  the  Oncaides,  but  jEschylus  has  both 
the  Neitides  and  Oncaides.  The  latter  are 
therefore  more  probably  the  Ogygia?.  Those 
which  he  calls  Boreac^,  or  the  northern  gates,  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Homoloian,  which  led 
towards  Thessaly,  and  took  their  name  from 
mount  Homole  in  that  country.  The  Elec- 
trides looked  towards  Plataea,  the  Neitides  to 
Thespiae,  and  the  Prastides  to  Euboea.  Near 
the  Homoloian  gates  was  a  hill  and  temple  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  Ismenius,  and  noticed  by 
several  writers.  Thebes,  though  nearly  desert- 
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ed  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous 
towns  of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  ic 
Thiva.  '  It  retains,  however,'  as  Dodwell  as- 
sures us, '  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence, for  the  sacred  and  public  edifices, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  disap- 
peared. Of  the  walls  of  the  Cadmeia,  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians 
when  Cassander  restored  the  town.'  "     Cram. 

II.  A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas,  built  by 

Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and  Hijpopla- 
cia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicians,  who 
occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.  Curt.  3,  c. 
L—Liv.  37,  c.  Id.—Strab.  11. III.  An  an- 
cient celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed also  Hecatompylos,  on  accomit  of  its  hundred 
gates,  and  Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  23 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  20,000 
fighting  men  and  200  chariots.  "  The  an- 
cient city  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  skirt  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  similar 
elevation  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on 
the  west,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
must  now  be  traced  in  four  small  towns  or  ham- 
lets,— Luxor,  Ko/rnox.  Medinet  Abou,  and  Gor- 
noo.  In  approaching  the  temple  of  Ialxot  from 
the  north,  the  first  object  is  a  magnificent  gate- 
way, which  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  Karnac,  w^hich  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  Diospolis,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  davs 
of  Strabo.  The  temple  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  pronounced,  in  respect  to  its  magnitude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  unique  in 
the  whole  world.  But  Luxor  and  Karnac  rep- 
resent only  one  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
structures,  which,  although  they  may  be  less 
extensive,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  Memnonium,  the 
ruins  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
northern  Dair,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Thebes.  There  is  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailing  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at 
Medinet  Abou  was  so  placed  as  to  be  exactlv 
opposite  to  that  of  Liixor,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nile;  while  the  magnificent  structure  at 
Karnac  was  fronted  by  the  ?iIemnonium  or 
temple  of  Dair.  Julia  Romilla,  Cecilia  Tre- 
boulla,  Pulilha  Balbima,  and  many  others,  at- 
test that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Memnon, 
when  along  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his 
royal  consort  Sabina,  whom  thev  seem  to  have 
accompanied  in  their  lour  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  person  writes, — I  hear  (audio)  the 
Memnon;  and  another  person, — I  hear  the 
Memnon  sitting  in  Thebes  opposite  to  Diospo- 
lis. The  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  presents 
another  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  an  Egv^ptian  capital, — the  Ne- 
cropolis, or  City  of  the  Dead.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  Thebes  have  been  nearly 
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hollowed  out,  in  order  to  supply  tombs  for  the 
inhabitants;  while  an  adjoining  valley,  re- 
markable for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  aspect, 
appears  to  have  been  selected  by  persons  of 
rank,  as  the  receptacle  of  their  mortal  remains. 
Every  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  has  trodden  in  his  steps,  luxuriates 
in  the  description  of  Gornoo,  with  its  excavated 
mountains,  and  dwells  with  minute  anxiety  on 
the  ornaments  which  at  once  decorate  the  su- 
perb mausoleums  of  the  Beban  el  Melouk,  £md 
record  the  early  progress  of  Egyptian  science." 
RusscW's  Egypt. 

Thebais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Eg3^pl,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  Mgyptus. 

Themiscyra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to  the 
Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore  the 
same  name. 

Theodonis,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Thion- 
ville,  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodosia,  now  Caffa,  a  town  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus.     Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Theodosiopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  &c. -11.  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Vid.  Rescena. 

Theopolis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch,  be- 
cause Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Thera,  I.  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  anciently  called  Callista,  now  Santorin.  It 
was  called  Thera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Aute- 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  La- 
cedasmon.  Paus.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot.  4. — Sirab.  8. 
II.  A  town  of  Caria. 

Therapne,  or  Terapne,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Phoebeum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lacedaemon,  and  indeed  some  au- 
thors have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of  La- 
conia. It  received  its  name  from  Therapne,  a 
daughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
born  there,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
times called  Therapnai  fratres.  Paus.  3,  c.  14. 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  ^Z.—Sil.  6,  v.  203, 1.  8,  v. 
414,  1.  13,  V.  43.— I.^t;.  2,  c.  l6.—Dionys.  Hal. 
2,  c.  i9.~Stat.  7,  Theb.  v.  793. 

Therma.  Vid.  Thessalonica.  The  bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  Ther- 
vicEKS,  or  Tkermaicus  Sinus,  and  advances  far  in- 
to the  country,  so  much  so  that  Pliny  has  named 
it  Macedanicus  Sinus,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent.  Strab. —  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  c. 
lO.—fferodot. 

Therms,  (baths,)  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 

were  the  baths  of  Selinus,  now  Sciacca. II. 

Another,  near  Panormus,  now  TTiermini.  Sil. 
14,  V.  23.— Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  35. 

Thermodon,  now  Termah,  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, fallinsr  into  the  Euxine  Sea  near  Themis- 

cvra. There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the 

same  name  in  Bceotia,  near  Tanagra,  which 
was  afterwards  called  HcBinon.  Strab.  11. — 
Herndot.  9,  c.  21.— Mela,  1,  c.  19.— Paus.  1,  c. 
1,  1.  9,  c.  19.—Plut.  in  Dem.—  Virg.  Mn.  11,  v. 
r,59._OuzU  Met.  2,  v.  249,  &c. 

THERM0PYL.E,  a  Small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a  large 
ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes,  be- 
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tag  in  the  narrowest  part  only  25  feet  in  bread Lh. 
Thermopylae  receives  its  name  from  the  hot  baths 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  celebra- 
ted for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  B.  C. 
480,  on  the  7th  of  August,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  to  some  historians, 
amounted  to  five  millions.  There  was  also  an- 
other battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  "  To  the  west 
of  TnermopylK,"  says  Herodotus,  "  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  To 
the  east  are  the  sea  and  some  marshes.  In  this 
defile  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Chytri  by  the  in- 
habitants, where  stands  an  aUar  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Phocians  to  defend  the  pass  against  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  take  pos- 
session of  Thessaly,  then  named  iEolis.  Near 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a 
plethrum,  or  fifty  feet ;  but  it  is  narrower  still, 
both  before  and  after  Thermopylae,  at  the  river 
Phoenix,  near  Anthele,  and  at  the  village  of 
Alpeni."  Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  &c. — Strah.  9. — 
Liv.  36,  c.  \b.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Plut.  in  Cat., 
&.c.—Paus.  7,  c.  15. 

Thermos,  a  town  of  ^tolia,  the  capital  of 
the  country. 

Thespi^,  now  Neocorio,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
"  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  looking  towards  the  south  and  the 
Crissaean  gulf.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  Ho- 
mer, who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeotian 
towns.  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history  for  their  brave  and  generous  conduct 
during  the  Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of 
Boeotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  to  his  depu- 
ties. The  troops  also  under  Leonidas,  whom 
they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
chose  rather  to  die  at  their  post  than  desert  their 
commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  Their 
city  was  in  consequence  burnt  by  the  Persians 
after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thespiae  was  one  of  the  few  Boeotian 
towns  of  note  in  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers  that  the  ruins  of  Thespiae  are  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  Eremo  Castro.  Sir  W.  Gell 
remarks,  that  the  '  plan  of  the  city  is  distinctly 
visible.  It  seems  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
mound  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  wall,  is  per- 
fect. A  great  part  of  the  plan  might  possibly 
be  discovered.'  Dodwell  says, '  the  walls,  which 
are  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  a  small  cir- 
cular space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acropolis. 
There  are  the  remains  of  some  temples  in  the 
plain :  their  site  is  marked  by  some  churches 
that  are  composed  of  ancient  fragments.' " 
Cram. 

Thesprotia.  a  country  of  Epirus.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  called  the 
streams  of  hell.  "  It  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesprotia ;  we 
must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaining  that 
it  was  mainlv  situated  between  the  river  Thy- 
amis  ard  Acheron,  distinguished  in  modern  ge- 
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ography  by  the  names  of  Calama  and  Souli  ; 
while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of 
the  former  to  the  banks  of  the  Aous.  Of  all 
the  Epirotic  nations,  that  of  the  Ihesproti  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  1  his  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone 
noticed  by  Homer,  while  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Chaonians.  Herodotus 
also  aflirms  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  descended  the  Thessalians,  who  ex- 
pelled the  ^olians  from  the  countiy  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Thessaly.  Thesprotia 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  in  remote  times, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  disseminated  themselves  over  several  parts 
of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy,  Even 
after  the  Pelasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  and  temple  of 
Dodona,  which  they  had  established  in  'I'hes- 
protia,  still  remained  to  attest  their  former  ex- 
istence in  that  district.  We  must  infer  from  the 
passage  of  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Thesprotia  was  at  first  monarchical. 
How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent.  Some 
change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the 
Thesproti  nor  the  Chaones  were  subject  to 
kings.  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  included  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Molossian  princes."  Cram. — 
Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  31b.—Strab.  7,  &c.—Paus. 
1,  c.  17. — Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

Thessalia,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  different  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  "  it  bordered  towards  the 
north  on  Macedonia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambunian  chain,  extending  from 
Pindus  to  mount  Olympus.  This  latter  moun- 
tain served  to  divide  the  northeastern  angle  of 
that  province  from  Pieria,  which,  as  was  observ- 
ed in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  parted 
from  Thessaly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
The  chain  of  Pindus  formed  the  great  western 
barrier  of  Thessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athama- 
nia,  and  Aperantia.  On  the  south,  mount  OEta 
served  to  separate  the  Thessalian  Dolopes  and 
^nianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  ^tolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.  The  eastern  side  was  clos- 
ed by  the  iEgean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac 
gulf  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  vEmonia,  and 
MoMs  ;  the  latter  referring  to  that  remote  pe- 
riod when  the  plainsof  Thessaly  were  occupied 
by  the  -^olian  Pelasgi.  This  people  originally 
came,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  from  Thespro- 
tia, but  how  long  they  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thessaly,  cannot  perhaps 
now  be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  it 
never  occurs,  although  theseveralprincipalities 
and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  are 
there  distinctly  enumerated  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  different  chiefs  to  whom  they 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are  as- 
signed to  Achilles  ;  the  Melian  and  Pagassean 
territories  to  Protesilaus  and  Eumelus  ;  Mag- 
nesia to  Philoctetes  and  Eurypylus;  Estiaeotis 
and  Pelasgia  toMedon,  and  the  sons  of  ^Escu- 
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lapius,  with  other  petty  leaders.  It  is  from  Ho- 
mer therefore  that  we  derive  the  earliest  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  history  of  this  fairest  por- 
tion of  Greece.  This  stale  of  things,  however, 
wasnot  of  long  continuance  ;  and  anew  consti- 
tution, dating  probably  Irom  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  Thessalian  states. 
They  agreed  to  unite  themselves  into  one  con- 
federate body,  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tagus,  {raydi)  and  elected  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  republic.  The  details  of  this  federal  sys- 
tem are  little  known ;  but  Strabo  assures  us  that 
the  Thessalian  confederacy  was  the  most  con- 
siderable as  well  £is  the  earliest  society  of  the 
kind  established  in  Greece.  How  far  its  consti- 
tution was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
phictyonic  council  ii  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembly. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of  a 
political  as  well  as  religious  nature,  first  arose 
among  the  states  of  Thessaly,  as  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  who  had  votes  in  the 
council  were  either  actuallyThessalians,  or  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  that  part  of  Greece, 
while  Sparta  was  struggling  to  make  head 
against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which  Bceo- 
tiahad  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  which  it  had  never  possessed 
in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was 
effected,  apparently,  solely  by  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  tyrant 
of  Pherae.,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagos,  or 
commander  of  the  Thessalian  states.  JBy  his 
influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received 
the  accession  of  several  important  cities;  and 
an  im.posing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
heav}"- armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  sufficient 
to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  oiher  resources  being  equally  effective, 
Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction 
to  become  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  This 
brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power 
was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  Jason,  not 
long  after,  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he 
had  instituted;  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death, 
relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance from  which  it  had  so  lately  emerged. 
On  the  death  of  Philip,  the  state  of  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  confirrned 
to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
he  had  held  in  their  councils.  Thessaly  was 
preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  until  the 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  after  the  victory 
of  Cynoscephalffi.  It  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  but  from 
that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
parsed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  tliouafh  its 
possession  was  still  disputed  bv  Antiochus,  and 
again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly 
was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate 
of  the  empire  of  the  universe  was  decided  in 
the  plains  of  Pharsalus.  With  the  exception, 
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perhaps,  of  Boeotia,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Greece,  in 
wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  it  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
to  foreign  countries."  Cram.  The  mountains 
of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion,  and  the 
river  Peneus,  distinguish  this  part  of  Greece 
no  less  geographically  than  by  the  poetic 
and  classic  recollections  connected  with  those 
names."     Cram. 

Tessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

Thessalonica,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
It  was  "  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  under 
the  name  of  Therme,  by  which  it  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  iEschines, 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the 
Thermsean  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  who  Avas  daughter  of  Philip.  But  Steph. 
Byz.  asserts  that  the  former  name  of  Thessa- 
lonica was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Macedonia. 
Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred and  t¥/enty-seven  miles  from  Dyrrhachi- 
um,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour  well 
placed  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  history 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 
Pliny  describes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  prefect  of  Illyricum."     Cram. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  ^tolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.     Polijb.  5. 

Thirmida,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  Hiemp- 
sal  was  slain.     Sal.  Jug.  2. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 
where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was  suspended 
on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  language  against  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  proverb  cave 
a  Thorace.     SLrab.  14. 

Thornax,  a  mountain  of  Argolis'.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Buphagus.  by  Japetus.  The  moun- 
tain was  afterwards  called  Cocctjgia^  because 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cuckoo. 
Palis.  8,  c.  27. 

Thraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  Vid. 
Thrar.ia. 

Thracia.  "  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thrace  all 
that  large  tract  of  country  which  lay  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Danube  from  west  to  east, 
and  between  the  chain  of  mount  Haprnus  and 
the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  Propontis.  and  Eux- 
ine,  from  north  to  south.  That  the  Thracians, 
however,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrations  to  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  that  country.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  for  their  establishment 
in  Phocis.  Strabo  certifies  their  occupation  of 
Boeotia.  And  numerous  writers  attest  their  set- 
tlement in  Eleusis  of  Attica  under  Eumolpus, 
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whose  early  wars  with  Erechtheus  are  related 
•by  Thucydides.  Nor  were  their  colonies  con- 
fined to  the  European  continent  alone;  for,  al- 
lured by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Asiatic 
soil  and  clime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bodies 
the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bilhynia,  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  M3^sia,  and  Phrygia.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  subsequently  effected  in  Thrace  by  a 
vast  migration  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Propontis, 
who,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
to  the  west,  and  to  the  river  Peneus  towards 
the  south,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  state 
of  civilization  to  which  the  Thracians  had  at- 
tained at  a  very  early  period  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  all  trace  of  it  was  lost  in  afterages. 
Linus  and  Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the 
fathers  of  Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  names  of 
Libethra,  Pimplea,  and  Pieria  remained  to  at- 
test the  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the 
vales  of  Helicon.  Eumolpus  is  stated  to  have 
founded  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  the  origin  of 
which  is  probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Cory- 
ban  tes  of  Phrygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  countries  alike  occupied  by  colonies 
from  Thrace.  Whence  and  at  what  period 
the  name  of  Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the 
numerous  hordes  which  inhabited  this  portion 
of  the  European  continent,  is  left  open  to  con- 
jecture. Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  people  of  the  world  ;  and  that  if 
all  the  tribes  had  been  united  under  one  monarch 
or  under  the  same  government,  they  would  have 
been  invincible;  but  from  their  subdivision  into 
petty  clans,  distinct  from  each  other,  they  were 
rendered  insignificant.  They  are  said  by  the 
same  historian  to  have  been  first  subjugated  by 
Sesostris,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
they  were  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the 
Persian  monarch  by  Megabazus,  general  of  Da- 
rius. But  on  the  failure  of  the  several  expedi- 
tions undertaken  by  that  sovereign  and  his  son 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the  Thracians  ap- 
parently recovered  their  independence,  and  a 
new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces  king  of  the 
Odrysse,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
of  their  tribes.  Thucydides,  who  has  entered 
into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  observes, 
that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most 
considerable,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence : 
its  military  force  was  however  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Scythia,  both  in  strength  and  numbers. 
The  empire  of  Sitalces  extended  alonsrthe  coast 
from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  four  days  and  nights' sail;  and  in 
the  interior,  from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to 
Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days.  The 
founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been  Te- 
res. The  splendour  of  this  monarchy  was  how- 
ever of  short  duration  ;  and  we  learn  from  Xe- 
nophon,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand 
in  Thrace,  the  power  of  Medocus,orAmadocus, 
the  reigning  prince  of  the  Odrysae,  was  very 
inconsiderable.  "When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyri- 
tas  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon,  the  Thra- 
cians were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince, 


whose  territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  his 
artful  and  enterprising  neighbour.  The  whole 
of  that  part  of  Thrace  situated  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  thus  added  to  Mace- 
donia :  whence  some  geographical  writers  term 
it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotys,  having  been  as- 
sassinated not  long  after,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Chersobleptes,  whose  possessions  were 
limited  to  the  Thracian  Chersonnese ;  and  even 
of  this  he  was  eventually  stripped  by  the  Athe- 
nians, while  Philip  seized  on  all  the  maritime 
towns  between  the  Nestus  and  that  peninsula. 
On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Triballi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of  Thrace ;  and  as  they  border- 
ed on  the  Poeonians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, they  were  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the 
most  accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexan- 
der commenced  his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  pursued  them  across  the  Dan- 
ube, whither  they  had  retreated,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  After  his  death,  Thrace 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his 
generals,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy. On  his  decease,  however,  it  revolted  to 
Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  its  sovereign,  until  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  Romans.  Li\^  speaks  of  a  Cotys, 
chief  of  the  Odrysse,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus, 
from  whence  it  would  appear  that  this  people 
still  restrained  their  ancient  monarchical  form 
of  government,  though  probably  tributary  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Thrace  consti- 
tutes at  present  the  Turkish  province  of  Rou- 
vielia."     Cramer's  Greece. 

Thrasymenus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusi- 
um,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  between 
Annibal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B. 
C.  217.  No  less  than  15,0Q0  Romans,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy  6,000,  or  Poly- 
bius  15,000.  The  loss  of  Annibal  was  about 
1,500  men.  About  10,000  Romans  made  their 
escape,  all  covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia.  Strab.  5. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  IC/o.—PluC 

Thronium,  a  town  of  Phocis,  "  noticed  \iy 
Homer  as  being  near  the  river  Boagrius,  was 
30  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo.  Thro- 
nium was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years  after,  it 
fell  into  the  bauds  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian 
general,  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  was  situated 
at  Bondon-itza,  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  (Eta ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
that  it  accords  rather  with  an  ancient  ruin  above 
Lons^achi ;  and  this  is  in  unison  also  with  the 
statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."    Cram. 

Thulk,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  an- 
cients gave  the  epithet  of  ultima.  Its  situation 
wasnever  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  pres- 
ent name  is  unknown  to  modern  historians. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  called 
Iceland,  or  part  of  Greenland,  whilst  others 
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imagine  it  to  be  the  Shetland  Isles.  Stat.  3, 
Sil.  5,  V.  ^.—Strab.  I.— Mela,  3,  c.  6.— Tacit. 
Agric.  lO.—Plm.  2,  c.  75,  1.  4,  c.  16.—  Virg.  G. 
1,  V.  SO.—Jiw.  15,  V.  112. 

TnuRLiE,  (ii,  or  ium,)  I.  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  built  by  a  coloay  of  Athenians,  near  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  namber  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus.    Strab.  6.—Plm.  12,  c.  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

II.  A  town  of  Messenia.     Paus.  4,  c,  31. 

—Strab.  8. 

Thuscia.    Vid.  Etruria. 

Thyamis,  a  river  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.     Paits.  1,  c.  11. — Cic.  7,  Att.  2. 

Thyatira,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
Liv.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thymbra,  I.  A  small  town  in  Lydia,  near 
Sardes,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  Cyras  and  Croesus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 

those  of  CrcesQs  were  twice  as  numerous. 

II.  A  plain  in  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
river,  called  Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  course  to 
the  Scamander,  Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and 
from  thence  he  is  called  TkynibrcEus.  Achil- 
les was  killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some. 
Strai.  iS.Stat.  4,  Sylv.  7,  v.  22.— Dictys  Cret. 
2,  c.  52,  1.  2,  c.  1. 

Thyni,  or  BiTHYNi,  a  people  of  Bithynia; 
hence  the  word  Tiiyna  merx  applied  to  their 
commodities.  Horat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  3. — Plin.  4, 
c.  11. 

Thyrs,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  ihere  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. — 
Stat.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  48. 

Thyrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hermione.     Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Thyrium.  "  North  of  Medeon  we  must 
place  Thyrium,  an  Acaruanian  city  of  some 
strength  and  importance,  but  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the 
Grecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Its  ruins  proba- 
bly exist  to  the  northeast  of  Leucas,  in  the 
district  of  Cechrophyla,  where,  according  to 
Melerius,  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen."     Cram. 

Thyrsaget.e,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
upon  hunting.     Pliu.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oristagni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  "  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  tra- 
ces can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  beach,  a 
little  to  the  southw^ard  of  the  present  walls.  His- 
tory relates  that  it  was  bulk  by  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
his  patron,  although  there  prevails,  at  the  same 
time,  an  obscure  tradition,  that  the  new  city 
owed  its  foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial 
pleasure,  and  was  named  by  him  who  com- 
manded it  to  be  erected.  Jusephus  notices  the 
additional  circumstance,  which  of  itself  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  that  as 
many  sepulchres  were  removed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  Roman  structures,  the  Jews 
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could  hardly  be  induced  to  occupy  houses  which, 
according  to  their  notions,  were  legally  impure. 
Adrichomius  considers  Tiberias  to  be  ihe  Chin- 
neroth  of  the  Hebrews,  and  says,  that  it  was 
captured  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  de- 
stroyed it,  and  w^as  in  afterages  restored  by 
Herod,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  magnificent  buildings.  The  old  Jew- 
ish city,  whatever  was  its  name,  probably  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fame  of  its  hot  baths, — an 
origin  to  which  many  temples  and  even  the 
cities  belonging  to  them,  may  be  traced.  The 
present  town  of  Taharia,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is 
enclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly  north  and 
south  along  the  edges  of  the  lake,  and  has  its 
eastern  front  so  close  to  the  water,  on  the  brink 
of  which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses  are 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  appear 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  contain 
above  500  separate  dwellings.  There  are  two 
gates  visible  from  without,  one  near  the  south- 
ern and  the  other  in  the  western  wall ;  there  are 
appearances  also  of  the  town  having  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up 
and  used  for  gardens.  The  interior  presents 
but  few  subjects  of  interest,  among  which  are 
a  mosque  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues.  There  is  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  called  the  House  of  Peter,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  building  used 
for  that  purpose  in  any  pan  of  Palestine.  It  is 
a  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  in  height,  standing  nearly 
east  and  w-est,  wath  its  door  of  entrance  at  the 
western  front,  and  its  altar  immediately  opposite 
in  a  shallow-  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  small 
window,  and  ou  each  side  four  others,  all  arched 
and  open.  The  structure  is  of  a  very  ordinary 
kind,  both  in  w'orkmanship  and  material ;  the 
pavement  wdthin  is  similar  to  that  used  for 
streets  in  this  countr)^ ;  and  the  walls  are  entirely 
devoid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  architectural 
ornament.  But  it  derives  no  small  interest  from 
the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  very  house  which 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  being  called 
from  his  boat  to  follow^  the  Messias.  It  is  mani- 
fest, notwithstanding,  that  it  must  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  days  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  al- 
though there  is  no  good  ground  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  places  it  on  the  very  spot 
long  venerated  as  the  site  of  his  more  humble 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  say  the  dwellers 
in  Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  off  his  boat  into  the 
lake  w^hen  about  to  have  his  faith  rewarded  by 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  Tiberias 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  an- 
nals, and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus.  Afier  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,"  it  con- 
tinued until  the  fifth  century  to  be  the  residence 
of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbles,  and  learned  men. 
A  universitv  was  established  within  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  be 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people 
eujoyed  a  certain  degree  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence during  the  greater  part  of  four  centuries. 
In  the  sixth  age,  if  we  may  confide  in  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  Procopius,  the  emperor  Justinian  re- 
built the  walls  ;  but  in  the  following  century, 
the  sev^enth  of  the  Christian  era,  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  under  Calif  Omar,  who 
stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  demolished 
some  of  its  finest  edifices."    RusscWs  Palestine. 

TiBERis,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a  river 
of  Italy  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  originally  called  AIMda,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tibe- 
rus,  when  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  Tyrrhenus, 
because  ic  watered  Etruria,  and  Lydius,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises 
m  ,the  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  16  miles  below  Rome,  after  dividing  La- 
tium  from  Etruria.  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  47,  329, 
&.C.  1.  5,  V.  641,  in  lb.  blL—Lucan.  1,  v.  381, 
(fee—  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5.—  Virg.  ^Eii.  7,  v.  30. 
—Horat.  1,  Od.  2,  v.  Vi.—Mela,  2,  c.  ^.—Liv. 
1,  c.  3. 

TiBiscus,  now  Teisse,  a  river  of  Dacia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temeswar.  It 
falls  into  the  Danube. 

TiBULA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango 
Sardo. 

TiBU'R,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tibur  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  It  w^as  watered 
by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place  ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
been  called  Hercutei  muri.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they 
retired ;  and  there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite 
country-seat,  though  some  place  it  nine  miles 
higher.  Strab.  5. — Cic.  2,  Orat.  65. — Suet. 
Cal.  21.— Virg.  ^^n.  7,  v.  Q'iQ.— Horat.  3,  od. 
4,  &c.—  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  61,  &c. 

TicHis,  now  TecJi,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

TiciNUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  "  situ- 
ated on  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Laevi  and 
Marici ;  but  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Insu- 
bres ;  and  in  fact,  Ptolemy  ascribes  it  to  that 
people.  Tacitus  is  the  first  author  who  makes 
mention  of  it.  According  to  that  historian, 
Augustus  advanced  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet 
the  corpse  of  Drusus,  father  of  Germanicus,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  from  thence  escorted 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  frequently  noticed  in  his 
Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lombard  kings, 
Ticinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which  in 
process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia." 
Cram. 

Ticinus,  now  Tesino,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina :  "  it  rises  on  the  St.  Gothard,  and  passes 
through  the  Verbanus  Lacus,  Lago  Magsiorc. 
The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  colour. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among 
modern  critics  and  military  antiquaries,  on  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  action  which  was 
fought  by  Scipio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river, 
from  whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus.  Some  of  these  "writers  have  placed 
the  field  of  battle  on  the  right,  and  others  on  the 
left  bank  of  this  stream:  and  of  the  latter  again,  | 


;  some  fix  the  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavia, 
'  others  as  high  as  Sovia,  a  little  south  of  Sesto 
Calendx,^^  Vid.  this  question  fully  discussed  in 
;  Cramer's  Italy,  1,  54,  et.  seqq. 
I  TiFAT.4,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near  Ca- 
'  pua.     Stat.  Sylv.  4. 

j  TiFERNUM,  a  name  common  to  three  towns 
I  of  Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
I  called  Metaureiise,  near  the  Melaurus  in  Um- 
j  bria  ;  the  other  Tiberinum,  on  the  Tiber ;  and 
j  the  third,  Savmiticum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  Liv.  10,  c.  14. — Plin.  3,  c.  14.  Plin. 
sec.  4,  ep.  1. 

TiFERNtrs,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  coun- 
trv  of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Liv.  10, 
c.^SO.—AIela,  3,  c.  4. 

TiGR.iNOCERTA,  uow  Sered,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  on  a  hill  between  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  momit  Taurus.  Lucullus,  during 
the  Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difliculty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  money.  Tacit.  Ann.  15, 
c.  4.—Pli7i.  6,  c.  9. 

Tigris.  "  This  river,  the  rival  and  com- 
panion of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of 
Zoph,  the  ancient  Zophene,  apart  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives 
all  the  streams  of  that"  country ;  but,  by  a  sin- 
gular exception,  this,  the  smallest  among  them, 
escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Euphrates.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains 
above  Diarbekir  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which 
is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity. 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
T^gr  in  the  Median  language,  Diglito  in  Ara- 
bic, and  Hiddekol  in  Hebrew;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  moderns, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another, 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan 
to  the  west  of  the  lake  Van.  It  passes  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  into  the 
subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  ap- 
pears again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have  been 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos- 
pitis,  nearthetownofjEr^i?i,  buries  itself  again 
in  subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles  below,  near  the  modem  Nym- 
phgeum.  This  branch  joins  the  western  Tigris 
below  the  city  of  Diarbekir.'''  Vid.  Euphrates. 
Malte-Brnn. 

TiGORiNi,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel- 
vetii,  now  forming  the  modern  cantons  of  Switz, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  St.  Gall.  Their 
capital  was  Tigurum.     Cccs.  Bell.  G. 

TiLAVEMPTUs,  a  river  of  Italv,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic  at  the  w-est  of  Aquileia. 

TiLFUM,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Argentara. 
TiMACUs,  a  river  of  McEsia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.     The-neighbouring  people  were  call- 
ed Timachi.     Pliri.  3,  c.  26. 

TiMAVus,  a  river  of  Venetia.  "  Few  streams 
have  been  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more 
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sung  by  the  poets,  than  the  Timavus,  to  which 
we  have  now  arrived.  Its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake  and  subterraneous  passage,  which  have 
been  the  theme  of  the  Latm  muse  from  Virgil 
to  Claudian  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little 
known,  that  their  existence  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned, and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention.  It 
has  been  however  well  ascertained,  that  the 
name  of  Timox)  is  still  preserved  by  some 
springs  which  rise  near  aS.  Giovanni  di  Carso 
and  the  casile  oi DiLhw,  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  difference 
of  seasons,  which  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  various  statements  which  ancient  wri- 
ters have  made  respecting  them.  Strabo,  who 
appears  to  derive  his  information  from  Polybi- 
us,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  salt.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  disappeared 
under  ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles, 
when  it  issued  forth  again  near  the  sea  at  the 
springs  above  mentioned.  This  account  seems 
also  verified  by  actual  observation.  The  Ti- 
mavus is  indebted  to  the  poetry  of  Virgil  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  Ausonius,  when  ce- 
lebrating a  fountain  near  Bourdeaux^  his  native 
city,  compares  its  waters  to  the  Timavus.  The 
lake  of  the  Timavus,  mentioned  by  lAvj  in  his 
account  of  the  Hislrian  war,  is  now  called 
Lago  della  Pietra  Rossa.  Pliny  speaks  of  some 
warm  springs  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
Ba.gni  di  Monte  Falcone.  The  temple  and 
grove  of  Diomed,  noticed  by  Strabo  under  the 
name  of  Timavum,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  S.  Giov.  del  Carso.     Cram. 

TiNGis,  now  Tangier.,  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania.  "The  position  of  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  modern,  and  also  more  in- 
land." Phd.  in  Sert.—Mela,  1,  c.  5. — Plin.  5, 
c.  l—Sil.  3,  V.  258. 

TiNiA,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Topino,  fall- 
ing into  the  Clitumnus.  Strab.  5. — Sil.  8,  v. 
454. 

TiRiDA,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Diomedes 
lived.     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

TiRYNTHUs,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Argos. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  Tirynihius  heros.  Pans.  2,  c.  16,  15  and 
id.—  Virg.'jEn.  7,  v.  em.—Sil.  S,  v.  217. 

TissA,  now  Pandazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Sil. 
14,  V.  26S.—  Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TiTAREsus,  a  river  in  Thessaly,  called  also 
Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters  with  the 
transparent  stream.  From  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lnican.  6,  v.  376. — 
Homer.  11.  2,  en.  2h8.—Strai.  8.— Pans.  8.  c.  18. 

TiTHOREA,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  on 
which  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon. 
"  The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modern  village  of  Velitza. 
'We  arrived,'  says  that  traveller,  '  at  the  walls 
of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  surprising  manner 
up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which 
rises  behind  the  village  of  Velitza.  These  re- 
mains are  visible  to  a  considerable  height  upon 
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the  rocks.  We  found  what  we  should  have 
least  expected  to  find  remaining,  namely,  the 
forum  mentioned  by  Pausanius.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  with 
large  masses  of  stone,  laid  together  with  great 
evenness  and  regularity,  but  without  any  ce- 
ment.' "     Cram. — Herodot.  8,  c.  32. 

Tmarus,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
Tomarus  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake. II.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 

now  Bouzdag,  on  which  the  river  Pactolus 
rises.  The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus, 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their 
150th  year.  The  neighbouring  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saffron, 
and  odoriferous  flowers.  Strah.  13,  &c. — He- 
rodot. 1,  c.  84,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  2,  6LC.—SiL  7, 
V.  210.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  56,  1.  2,  v.  98. 

ToGATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  part 
of  Gaul.     Vid.  Gallia. 

ToLENUs,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  Salto,  fal- 
ling into  the  Velinus.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  561. 

ToLETUM,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Tagus. 

ToLisTOBon,  a  people  of  Galatia,  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  of  Gaul.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. 
— Liv.  58,  c.  15  and  16. 

ToLosA,  now  Toulotise,  the  capital  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  temple, 
which  Csepio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he 
was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  aurum 
Tolosanum  became  proverbial.  Cccs.  Bell.  G. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  b.—Cic.  de  Not.  D.  3,  c.  20. 

ToMos,  or  ToMis,  a  town  situate  on  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  36  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is 
derived  from  re^ivoy,  seco,  because  Medea,  as  it 
is  said,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  To- 
mos  was  the  capital  of  lower  Moesia,  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  B.  C.  633.  Strab.  7.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Mela,%  c.  2. —  Ovid,  ex  Pont. 
4,  el.  14,  V.  59.     Trist.  3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  &c. 

ToPAZos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quantity  of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  stone 
called  topaz  is  found  there.    Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Torone.  "  Torone  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  was  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  penin- 
sula. It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Euboe- 
ans.  From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  it  suppli- 
ed both  men  and  ships  for  the  Persian  armament 
against  Greece.  When  Artabazus  obtained 
possession  of  Otynthus,  he  appointed  Critobu- 
lus  commander  of  the  town.  Torone  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
and  near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  It  was  famous 
also  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  The  gulf  of 
Torone,  Toronicus,  or  Toronaicus  Sinus,  is 
known  in  modern  geography  as  the  Bay  of 
Cassandria."      Cram. 

Torus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigen- 
tum. 

Trachinia,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  which 
"  is  included  by  Thucydides  in  the  Melian 
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territory.  It  was  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Trachin  or  Trechin,  known  to  Homer,  and 
assigned  by  him  to  Achilles,  together  with  ihe 
whole  of  the  Melian  country.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired,  after  having  committed 
an  involuntary  murder,  as  we  learn  from  So- 
phocles, who  has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
deepest  tragedies.  Trachis,so  called,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pyte  on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  Thucydides 
states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  426  B.  C.  the  LacedaDmonians,  at  the 
request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed 
by  the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent  a  colony  into 
their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachi- 
nians, built  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera- 
clea  was  given."     Vid.  Heraclea.     Cravi. 

Trachonitis,  a  part  of  Judsea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.     Plin.  5,  c.  14. 

TRAGURiaM,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the  sea. 

Tkajanopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace. 1\. 

A  name  giventoSelinusof  Cilicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died. 

Trajectus  rheni,  now  Utrecht,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Tralles,  I.  a  town   of  Lydia,  now  Sultan- 

hisar.     Juv.  3,  v.  70. — Liv.  37,  c.  45. II.  A 

people  of  Illyricum. 

Transtiberina,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.     Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapezus,  I.  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  Trebizond.  It 
had  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  became  famous  under  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  empire,  of  which  it  w^as  for  some  time 
the  magnificent  capital.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  47. 

— Plin.  6,  c.  4. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 

the  Alpheus.  It  received  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Lycaon.     Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 

TRASIME^aTs.    Vid.  Tkrasymenus. 

Treba,  a  town  of  the  ^qui.    Plin.  3,  c.  12. 

Trebia,  I.  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Apennine,  and  falling  into  the  Po  at  the 
west  of  Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronius,  the  Roman  consul, 
Sil.  4,  V.  4:86.— lAican.  2,  v.  46.— Liv.  21,  c.  54 

and  56. II.  A  town  of  Latium.     Liv.  2.  c. 

39. III.  Of  Campania.     Id.  23,  c.    14. 

IV.  Of  Umbria.     Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Trebula,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines  celebrated 
for  cheese.     The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 

bulani.     Cic.  in  Agr.  2,  c.  25. Liv.  23. — 

Plin.  3,  c.  5  and  12.— Martial.  5,  ep.  72. 

II.  Another  in  Campania.     Liv.  23,  c.  39. 

Tres  tabern^,  a  place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cic.  A.  1, 
ep.  13,  1.  2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Treveri,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  upon  the 
Rhine.  "  The  capital  of  the  Treveri,  after 
having  borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
Belgica  Prima.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  served  as  the  residence  of  several  em- 
perors, whom  the  care  of  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  this  frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  It  was 
an  object  of  vanity  with  this  people  to  be  es- 
teemed of  Germanic  origin."    D  Anville. 

Tribalf,  a  people  of  Thrace;  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.    They  were  con- 


quered by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander ;  and 
some  ages  after  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors.     Plin. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  "  Three 
Germanic  people,  the  T'riboci,  Nevietes,  and 
Vangiones,  having  passed  the  Rhine,  establish- 
ed themselves  between  this  river  and  the  Vosge^ 
in  the  lands  w^hich  were  believed  to  compose 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Leuci  and  Medioma- 
Prici.  Argentoratum,  Strasbourgh,  was  the  res- 
idence of  a  particular  commander  or  prefect  of 
this  frontier ;  although  another  city,  Brocoma- 
gus,  now  Brumt,  be  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
the  Tribocians."  D' Anville. —  Tacit,  in  Germ. 
28. 

Tricala,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
cily, between  Selinus  and  Agrigentum.  Sil. 
14,  V.  271. 

Tricasses,  a  people  of  Champagne,  in  Gaul, 

TRicciB,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  ^scu- 
lapius  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Liv.  32,  c.  13. — Homer.  11. 
—Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

Tricoru,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dauphiive. 
Liv.  21,  c.  31. 

Tricrena,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  born.  Paus.  8, 
c.  16. 

Tridentum,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  Trent,  and  famous  in  history  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  which  sat  there  18  years  to 
regulate  the  aflfairs  of  the  church,  A.  D.  1545. 

Trifounus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ep.  104. — Plin.  14, 
c.  7. 

Trigemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  call- 
ed because  the  three  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  Curiatii.  Liv.  4,  c.  16, 1.  35,  c.  41, 
1.  40,  c.  51. 

Trinacria,  or  Trinacris,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form.  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  V.  384,  &c. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modern 
Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  31. 
—Cces.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Triphylia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis, 

Liv.  28,  c.  8. A  mountain  where  Jupiter 

had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  Triphylius. 

Triopium,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Tripolis,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia, 
built  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  Tyre.  Sidon, 

and  Aradus,  whence  the  name. II.  A  town 

of  Pontus. III.  A  district  of  Arcadia. 

IV.  Of  Laconia.    Liv.  35,   c.  27. V.    Of 

Thessaly,  ib.  42,  c.  53. VI.  A  town  of  Ly- 
dia or  Caria. VII.  A  district  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Syrtes. 

TRiauETRA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  Liicret.  1,  v.  78. 

Tritoms,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  sur- 
named  Tritonis,  or  Tritonia.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
MS.— Paus.  9,  c.  33.— Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  171.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  Tritonis, 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva.     Ovid.  Met.  5." 

Trivi.s;  antrum,  a  place  in  the  valley  ot 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided.  Mart. 
6,  ep.  47. 

Trivia  lucus,  a  place  of  Campania,  in  the 
bay  of  Cumae.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  13. 

Triumvirorum  insula,  a  place  on  the  Rhine 
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which  falls  into  the  Po,  where  the  triumvirs 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  divide 
the  Roman  empire  afier  the  battle  of  Mutina. 
Dio.  46,  c.  55. — Appian.  Cic.  4. 

Troades,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  was  the  capiial.  When  Troas 
is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor ; 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Troy  was  situate,  iis  extent  is  confined 
withm  very  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  ancient- 
ly called  Dardania.     Vid.  Troja. 

Trochois,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

TaocMi,  a  people  of  Galatia.     Liv.  38,  c.  16. 

Trcezene,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  TroBzen,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who  reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  is  often 
called  Tkesels,  because  Theseus  was  born  there; 
and  Posidonia,  because  Neptune  was  worship- 
ped there.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  S\.—Paus.  2,  c. 
50.— PtiiL  in  Thes.—Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  566,  1. 

15,  V.  296. II.  Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trogilje,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

Trogilium,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  project- 
ing into  the  sea.     Strab.  14. 

TROGLODYTiE,  a  pcoplc  of  jEthiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  {rpioyXri  specus,  Svixt  subeo). 
They  were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives 
in  common.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  1,  c,  4  and  8. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  8,  1.  37,  c.  10. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  capital.  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sagaeum, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it,  and  called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros, 
one  of  its  successors,  it  was  called  Troja,  and 
from  Ilus,  llio7i.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  have 
built,  or  more  properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  the 
age  of  king  Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous. 
The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  Menelaus.  and  every  prince  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  Ac- 
cording 'to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron, 
the  armament  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000 
ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1186,  and 
Thucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
ships  carried  is  unknown ;  yet  as  the  largest  con- 
tained about  120  men  each,  and  the  smallest  50, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 
them  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes 
that  distinguished  themselvesin  this  war,  were 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
Protesilaus,  Patroclus,  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
Neoptolemus,&c.  The  Grecian  army  was  oppos- 
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ed  by  a  more  numerous  force.  The  king  of  Tr<^ 
received  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces inAsiaMinor,  and  reckoned  among  his  most 
active  generals,  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with  20,000  As- 
syrians and  Ethiopians.  After  the  siege  had 
been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jans, among  whom  were  jEneas  and  Antenor, 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets, 
however,  support,  that  the  Greeks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They 
secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains 
as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
night  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and  opened  the 
gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  concealment.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  about  1184  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  June, 
408  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Some  time 
after  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  30  stadia 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy  :  but  though  it  bore 
the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  donations 
from  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  visited  it  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  in 
ruins.  It  is  said  that  J.  Caesar,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  Eneas,  and 
consequently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justum  <^ 
tenacem  propositi  virum,  was  written  purposely 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting  into  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project.  "  The  little  peninsula 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutely  explored  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  but  they  have  not  agreed  in  fixing  the 
localities  of  the  individual  places  celebrated  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  a  village  called  Roonanbashi, 
and  there  he  thought  he  found  the  sources  of 
the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place 
not  two  fountains  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  has  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  all 
warm,  raising  the  thermometer  to  60^  of  Fah- 
renheit. They  do  not  form  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. He  also  discovered,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  its  name  and 
every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  the 
Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thymbrius, 
under  the  modern  appellation  of  Thymbroek, 
though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Si- 
mois.  This  last  he  thought  he  recognised  in 
the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs  into  the  Sca- 
mander by  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of 
Simois,  on  which  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Iliad.  The  Ilium  of  the  age  of 
Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near  the  sea, 
and  he  says  that  it  was  four  miles  in  a  certain 
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direction  from  the  original  city.  In  this  distance 
and  direction,  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  two  spots 
marked  by  ruins,  which  from  different  circum- 
stances, seem  very  likely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  Troy.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  view- 
ed from  this  plain,  is  almost  indescribable ;  Sa- 
mothrace,  on  one  side,  rearing  behind  Imbrus 
its  snow-clad  summit,  shining  bright,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  cloudless  sky ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Garganus,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida, 
rises  to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are 
well  fitted  to  impart  the  most  feeling  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  when  read  or  re- 
membered on  the  spot.  Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutiae,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  incontestably 
visible ;  the  Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the 
plain,  the  river,  still  inundating  its  banks,  and 
the  mountain  whence  it  issues.  A  fertile  plain, 
and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it,  are  two 
features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citizens 
drew  part  of  their  subsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  ruins  of  Abydos,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small 
strength.  Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient Lampsacus,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
lately  discovered  at  Tchardak^ — Malte-Brun. 
Vid.  Paris,  jEneas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon,  Ili- 
um, La-omedon,  Menelaus,  &lq..  Virg.  JEn. — 
Homer. —  Ovid. — Diod,  &c, 

Trojani,  and  Trojugenje,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

Tropjea,  I.  a  town  of  the  Bnitii. II.  A 

stone  monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by 

Pompey. III.  Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany, 

where  Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  army. 

TrossCtlum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Trossuli  to  the  Roman  knights 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot- 
soldiers.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Senec.  ep.  86  and  87. 
—Pers.  1,  V.  82. 

Truentum,  or  Truentinum,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sil.  8,  V.  ^U.—Mela,  2.— Plin.  3,  c.  13. 

TuBURBo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
and  Minor. 

TuLLiANUM,  a  subterraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  added  to  the 
other  called  Robur,  where  criminals  were  con- 
fined.    Sallust.  in  B.  Catil. 

TuNETA,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
Xanthippus.     Liv.  30,  c.  9. 

Tungri,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 
now  Tongeren.  The  river  of  the  country  is 
now  the  Spaio.     Tacit,  de  Germ,.  2. 

TtjRDETANi,  or  TuRDUTi,  a  pcoplc  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Baetis.  Liv.  21,  c. 
6,  1.  28,  c.  39, 1.  34,  c.  17. 

TtJRiAS,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Gua.dalaviar. 

TuRicuM,  a  town  of  Graul,  now  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland. 

TuRONEs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  capital, 
Caesarodunum,  is  the  modern  Tours. 

Part  I.— 2  R 


TuRUNTus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  to 

be  the  Dwina,  or  Duna. 

TuscANiA,  and  Tusgia.     Vid.  Hetruria. 

Tusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

TuscuLANUM,  a  countrj'-house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tusculum,  where  he  composed  his  quaestiones 
concerning  the  contempt  of  death,  &c. 

Tusculum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  declivi- 
ty of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome,  founded 
by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
It  is  now  called  Frescati,  and  is  famous  for  the 
magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cic. 
ad  Attic— Strab.  b.—Horat.  3,  od.  23,  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tuscus  amnis,  from  its  situation.  Virg. 
jEn.  10,  V.  199. 

Tuscus  vicus,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna's  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

TuscuM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.     Vid.  Tyrrhenum. 

TuTiA,  a  small  river  six  miles  from  Rome, 
where  Annibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  re- 
treated from  the  city.     Liv.  26,  c.  11. 

TuTicuM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Tyana,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  bom, 
whence  he  is  called  Tyaneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
V.  1\^.—Strab.  12. 

Tyanitis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

Tybris.     Vid.  Tiheris. 

Tyche,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

Tylos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Taena- 
rus,  now  Bahrain. 

TYMPH.aEi,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
Thessaly. 

Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia, falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
Neister.     Ovid.  Pont,  4.  el.  10,  v.  50. 

Tyrrheni,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Etruria. 

Tyrrhenum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It 
is  also  called  Inferum,  as  being  at  the  bottom 
or  south  of  Italy. 

Tyrus,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Palcetyros,  on  the 
scELshore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Pa- 
laetyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles.  Tyre 
was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its  indepen 
dence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with 
much  difiiculty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the 
island  to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  August,  B.  C. 
332.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  industrious  ; 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
they  were  deemed  the  inventors  of  scarlet  and 
purple  colours.  They  founded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Carthage, 
Gades,  Leptis,  Utica,  &c.  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Ty- 
ria.  The  buildings  of  Tyre  were  very  splendid 
and  magnificent :  the  walls  were  150  feet  high, 
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with  a  proportionable  breadth,  Hercules  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large 
and  capacious  harbours,  and  a  powerful  fleet ; 
and  was  built,  according  to  some  writers,  abouc 
2760  years  before  the  Christian  era.  "  A  fate 
still  more  desolating  has  ovenaken  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  seas,  the  birthplace  of  commerce, 
by  which  early  civilization  was  diffused.  Her 
palaces  are  supplanted  by  miserable  hovels, 
rhe  poor  fisherman  inhabits  those  vaulted  cel- 
lars where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in 
ancient  times  stored.  A  column,  still  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  points  out  the  site  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  consecrated  by  Euse- 
bius.  The  sea,  which  usually  destroys  artificial 
structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarg- 
ed, and  converted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the 
mound  by  which  Alexander  joined  the  isle  of 
Tyre  to  the  continent."  Malte-Brun. — Strab. 
l6.—HerodoL  2,  c.  U.—Mela,  1,  c.  12.— Curt. 
4,  c.  4.—  Virg.  Mti.  1,  v.  6,  339,  &c.—  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  &«. — Met.  5  and  10. — Luccun.  3,  &c. 


V. 


Vacca,  I.  a  town  of  Numidia,  Sallust.  Jug. 
11.  A  river  of  Spain. 

Vaccei,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Liv.  21,  c.  5,  1.  35,  c.  7,  1.  46,  c.  47. 

Vadimonis  lacus,  now  Bassano,  a  lake  of 
Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gauls  by  Dolabella.  Liv.  9,  c.  39. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  13.— PZm.  8,  ep.  20. 

Vagedrusa,  a  river  of  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  Sil.  14,  v.  229. 

Vageni,  or  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Ligaria,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  called 
Augusta  Vagiennorum.     Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

Vahalis,  a  river  of  modern  Holland,  now 
called  the  Waal.     Tacit.  Aim.  2,  c.  6. 

Valentia.  I.  one  of  the    ancient  names  of 

Rome. II.   A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 

Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. 

III.  A  town  of  Italy. IV.  Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

Vandalh,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  3. 

Vandali,  a  barbarous  people  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  connected  in  the  remo- 
test ages  with  the  Goths,  but  early  separated 
from  them,  and  divided  into  the  principal  hordes 
of  Heruli  and  Burgundians.  The  Vandalic 
tribes,  on  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Goths,  reunited  with  those  barbarians,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  Europe.  The}^  fixed  them- 
selves, for  a  time  in  Spain,  and,  crossing  over 
into  Africa,  were  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
the  emperors  of  Rome. 

Vangiones,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus  is  now  called  Worms. 
lALcan.  1,  V.  431.— Cas.  G.  1,  c.  51. 

Vannia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now  called  Civita. 

Vardantos,    otherwise    Hypanis,   now    the 

KuJban.  The  course  of  this  river,  which  rose  in 

the  line  of  the  Caucasus  mons,  and  belonged  to 

Asiatic  Sarmatia,  now  forms  the  limits  of  the 
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Russian  empire  in  Asia,  on  the  side  of  Asiatic 
i  urkey.  On  the  Turkish  side  is  the  province 
of  Circassia,  and  on  that  of  Russia  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrachan. 

Varini,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit.de  Ger. 
40. 

Vasgones,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees. They  were  so  reduced  by  a  famine  by 
Metellus,  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh.  Plin. 
3,  c.  3.  They  occupied  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  name  of  Navarre, 
and  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Span- 
ish tribes.  They  afterwards  effected  settle- 
ments in  Gaul.     Vid.  Aquitania. 

Vaticands,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  oftheunwholesomeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogaba- 
lus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all  disagree- 
able nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient 
monuments  and  pillars,  for  a  celebrated  public 
librar}',  and  for  the  palace  of  the  pope.  Horat. 
1,  od.  20, 

Vatienus,  now  Saterno,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Martial.  3,  ep. 
61.— Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Ubh,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them  thenameof  Agrippinenses,  from  his 
daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  born  in  the 
country.  Their  chief  to"WTQ,  Ubiorum  Oppidum, 
is  now  Cologne.  Tacit.  G.  28,  Anyi.  12,  c.  27. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  17. — Cas.  4,  c.  30. 

Udina,  or  Vedinum,  now  Udino,  a  town  of 
Italy. 

Vectis,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
Suet.  CI.  4. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii,  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  they 
composed  were  called  Veientina.     Vid.  Veii. 

Veii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Camillus  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, Veii  was  larger  and  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situation  was  so 
eligible,  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  long  inclined  to 
migrate  there,  and  totally  abandon  their  native 
home,  and  this  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution  if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  Camillus.     Ovid.  2,  Fast.  v.  195. 

—  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  44.— Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  143. 
—Liv.  5,  c.  21,  &c. 

Velabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  gromid  on  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
tine, and  CapitoUne  hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  where  he  built  houses.  The  place 
was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cheese, 
and  other  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale, 
Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  229.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  401. 

—  Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33.— Plant.  3,  cap.  1,  v.  29. 
VELrA,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Phooeans,  about  600  years 
after  the  coining  of  ^neas  into  Italy.  The 
port  in  its  neighbourhood  was  called  Velinus 
partus.     Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.  Cic.  Phil.  10, 

c.  i,—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  366. II.  An  eminence 

near  the  Roman  forum,  where  Poplicola  built 
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Mmself  a  bouse.    Liv.  2,  c.  6. — Cic.  7,  Att.  15. 

Velina,  apart  of  the  city  of  Rome,  adjoining 
mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  52. — Cic.  4,  ad.  Aiiic. 
ep.  15. 

Velinus.     Vid.  Reate. 

Veliterna,  or  Velitr^,  an  ancient  town  oi 
Latium  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles  at  the 
€ast  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Veliterni.  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  Liv. 
8,  c.  12,  &c—  Siieion,  in  Aug.—ltal.  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

Venedi,  a  people  of  Germany.  "  They  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  interior  country ;  and 
if  their  name  be  remarked  subsisting  in  that  of 
Wenden,  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  in  a 
partial  manner,  and  holding  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Passing  the  Vistula,  the  Venedians  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  between  that  river  and  the 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
name  is  seen  sometimes  "erroneously  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Venedians.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  definitively  marked  by  the  language. 
The  country  that  the  Venedians  occupied  in  the 
tenth  century  was  that  of  the  Pruzzi,  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  Borussi. 
We  find  this  name  indeed  in  Ptolemy ;  but  it 
appears  there  very  far  distant,  on  another  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  the  situation  which  he 
gives  to  the  Riphean  mountains."  D'Anville. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  aflinity  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vandals  and  the  Vene- 
dians, the  former  being  a  Goihic  people,  can  on- 
ly be  connected  with  the  latter,  either  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gothi  from  Scandinavia,  where  the 
Vandalic  stem  may  have  been  detached,  or  at  a 
very  late  era,  when  the  more  northern  tribes  be- 
gan their  last  inroads  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  The  purer  Venedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  those  which  mingled  more  with  the 
latter  Scandinavians  may  be  called  Gotho- Ve- 
nedi. 

Veneti.     Vid.  Venetia. 

Venetia,  '■'■  the  northeast  angle  of  Italy,  form- 
ed by  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf;  to  which  the  name  of  Venetia,  was  assign- 
ed, from  the  Heneti,  or  Veneti,  an  ancient 
people  respecting  whose  origin  considerable  un- 
certainty seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the 
best  informed  writers  of  antiquity.  The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  popular  opinion  identified  them 
with  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Priam. 
This  people  having  crossed  over  into  Europe 
under  the  command  of  Anienor,  expelled  the 
Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Strabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti 
to  be  Gauls,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name  in  that  country,  but  this  opinion  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  tesiiraony  of  Polybius.  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Veneti, 
designates  them  by  the  generic  appellation  of 
Illyrians.  They  were  the  last  people  who  pene- 
trated into  Italv  by  that  frontier.  This  fact  is 
suflkiently  evident  from  the  extreme  position 
which  they  took  up,  and  from  their  having  re- 
tained possession  of  it  undisturbed,  as  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  till  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  The  history  of  the  Veneti  con- 
tains little  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except 


the  remarkable  feature  of  their  being  the  sole 
people  of  Italy,  who  not  only  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  even 
at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that  power  an 
essential  service.  According  to  an  old  geogra- 
pher, they  counted  within  their  territory  fifty 
cities,  and  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  soil  and  climate  were  excellent,  and  their 
cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  horses  were  especially  noted  for  their  fleet- 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  otten  gained  prizes 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  When  the  Gauls  had 
been  subjugated,  and  their  country  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependance,  the  Veneti  do 
not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwilling- 
ness to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  that  time  was  included  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  that  province  successively  obtained. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Venetia  was  consider- 
ed as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth  re- 
gion in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
boundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri- 
dentini,  Meduaci,  Carni,  and  other  smaller  na- 
tions, may  be  considered  to  be  the  Athesis,  and 
a  line  drawm  from  that  river  to  the  Po,  to  the 
west :  the  Alps  to  the  north :  the  Adriatic  as  far 
as  the  river  Formio,  Eisano,  to  the  east :  and 
the  main  branch  of  the  Po  to  the  south."  Cram. 

Venta  (Belgarum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

Winchester. 11.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  Caenoent  in  Monmouthshire. III.  Ice- 

norum,  now  Norwich, 

Veragri,  a  Gallic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Vallis  Penina.  Their  capital  was 
Oclodurus. 

Verbanus  lacus,  now  Maggiore,  a  lake  of 
Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modern  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.     Strab.  4. 

Vercell^,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Insu- 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  Plin. 
3,  c.  17.— Cic.  Fam.  11,  ep.  l^.—SiL  8,  v.  598. 

Veromandui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  th-e  modern 
Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  St.  Quintin. 
C(BS.  G.  B.  % 

Verona,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus, 
ibe  leader  of  the  Gauls.  C.  Nepos,  Catullus, 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  born  there.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it 
still  preserves  Its  ancient  name.  Plin.  9,  c.  22. 
—Strab.  b.— Ovid.  Am. :^,  el.  15,  v.  7. 

Vestint,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
famous  fir  the  making  of  cheese.  Plin.  3,  c 
b.— Martial.  13.  ep.  "il.— Strab.  5. 

Vesulus,  now  Monte  Viso,  an  elevation 
among  the  AlpsofLiguria,  where  the  P<?  takes 
its  rise.   nrg.  JEn.  10,  v.  lOS.— Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its 
volcano.  The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a 
place  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The 
first  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake,which  overturn- 
ed several  cities  of  Campania,  particularly  Pom- 
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peii  and  Herculaneum :  and  the  burning  ashes 
which  it  threw  up,  were  carried  not  only  over 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria.  This  erup- 
tion proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist.  From 
that  time  the  eruptions  have  been  frequent,  and 
there  now  exists  an  account  of  twenty-nine  of 
these.  Vesuvius  continually  throws  up  asmoke, 
and  sometimes  ashes  and  flames.  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  this  mountain  is  3780  feet. 
Dio.  Cass.  46.—  Varro.  de  R.  1,  c.  %.—Liv.  23, 
c.  ^d.—Strab.b.— Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  2.— Mela,  2, 
C.  i.—Plin.  6,  ep.  l6.—ltal.  12,  v.  152,  &c.— 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  224. — Mart.  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
"  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  under 
the  name  of  Vesevus ;  but  the  appellation  of 
Vesvius  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it.  Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren 
towards  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level, 
and  full  of  apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire  ;  whence  Strabo  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  though  once 
in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished 
from  want  of  fuel.  I'he  volcano  was  likewise 
apparently  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flo- 
rus  relate,  Spartacus  with  some  of  his  followers 
sought  refuge  m  the  cavities  of  the  mountain 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  their  search."     Cram. 

Vetera  castra,  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Germany,  which  became  a  town,  now  Santen, 
near  Cleves.     Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  18.  An.  1,  c.  45. 

Vettones,  Vetones,  or  Vectones,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  Sil.  3,  v.  378. — Plin. 
25,  c.  8. 

Vetulonia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their  magis- 
terial offices  from  thence.  Plin.  2,  c.  103,  1.  3, 
c.  3.—Itat.  8,  V.  484. 

Ufens,  I.  a  river  of  Italy,  near  Tarracma. 

Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  892. II.  Another  river  of 

PJcenum. — Ltv.  5,  c.  35. 

Via  jEmylia,  I.  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  iEmylius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C.  567. 
It  led  with  the  Flammian  road  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Etruria,  which  led  from  Pisoe  to  Dertona. 

II.  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to 
Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which 
the  Romans  call  a  five  days'  journey.  It  passed 
successively  through  the  towns  and  stages  of 
Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 
turnae,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudium,  Beneven- 
tum,  Equotuticum,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  Ba- 
rium, Egnatia,  to  Brundusium.  It  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  regina  viaruvi,  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  to- 
gether, that  it  remained  entire  for  many  hun- 
dred years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius 
carried  it  only  130  miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A. 
U.  C.  442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brun- 
dusium by  Augu<^tus. III.  There  was  also 

another  road,  called  Minucia  or  Numicia, 
which  led  to  Brundusium,  bui  by  what  places 

is  now  uncertain. IV.  Flaminia,  was  made 

by  the  censor  Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.     It  led 

from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  modern  town 

of  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country 
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of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  at  the  distance  of 
about  360  miles. V.  Lata,  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets  of  Rome.— ^VI.  Valeria,  led  from 
Rome  to  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were,  besides, 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such  as 
the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardetina,  La- 
bicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Proenestina,  &c.; 
all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense. 

ViADKUs,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.    Ptol. 

VicENTiA,  or  ViCETiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  at  the  northwest  of  the  Adriatic.  TaciL 
Hist.  3. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  Vid.  Viennensis. 
Strah.  l.—Cas.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

ViENNENsis,  a  district  in  Narbonensis,  "  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  issue  out  of 
the  lake  Lcmanus,  or  of  Geneva,  to  its  mouth. 
Vienna,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
distinguished  as  the  capital  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis 
of  a  province :  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Allobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  had  formed 
this  city  of  Vienne,  and  occupied  the  principal 
part  of  what  from  the  dauphins  of  Viennois  is 
called  Dauphine.  They  extended  in  Savoy  as 
far  as  the  position  of  Geneva ;  which  was  one 
of  their  cities."     D'Anville. 

ViMiNALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
oziers  {yimines)  which  grew  there.  Servius 
Tullius,  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was  called  Vi- 
mmalis.     Liv.  1,  c.  44. —  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. 

ViNDELici,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  country,  which  was  called  Vindeli- 
cia,  forms  now  part  of  Hv-ahia,  and  Bavo,ria, 
and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vmdehcorum, 
is  now  Augsburg.     Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

ViNDiLT,"an  extensive  people  of  Germany, 
stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  great  number  of  powerful 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  races 
of  very  different  origin  may  have  been  included 
by  the  Romans  in  the  vast  population  which, 
without  observing  their  affinities  or  their  differ- 
ences, the  Romans  classed  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vandalic  blood,  no  doubt,  greatly 
predominated  among  these  extensive  tribes. 

ViNDONissA,  now  Welldish,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii.  on  the  Ao.r.  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit,  i,  Hist.  61  and  70. 

VisuRGis,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  Wescr,  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  there 
by  the  Germans.  Veil.  2,  c.  105. —  TaciL  An. 
1,  c.  70,  1.  2,  c.  9. 

ViscELLJE,  now  Wcltz,  a  town  of  Noricum, 
between  the  Ens,  and  Mure.     Cic.  Am.  11. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

Ui.PiA  Trajana.  "  The  capital  city  of  all  the 
countrv,  which,  under  the  name  Sarmizegethiir 
sa,  in  that  partof  Dacia  which  is  now  Transijl- 
vania,  having  served  for  the  residence  of  Dece- 
balus.  vanquished  by  Trajan,  received  from  this 
prince  that  of  XJlpia  Trajana,  with  which  the 
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primitive  name  was  also  associated.  Ruins  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  its  ancient  magnificence 
to  the  place,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
herdsmen,  and  called  Warhcl,  which  signifies 
the  site  or  position  of  a  city  ;  or  otherwise  Gra- 
disca,  denoting  the  same  thing."     D^Anville. 

Ulijbr^,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the  ri- 
ver Astura,  where  Augustas  was  educated. 
Jv,v.  10,  V.  IQi'Z.—Horal.  1,  ep.  11. 

Umbria,  a  district  of  Italy,  "  considered  un- 
der the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formed 
its  limits  to  the  west ;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east. 
To  the  south  it  was  divided  from  the  Sabine 
country  by  the  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
Nar  takes  its  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  far  as 
Terni ;  from  this  point  a  line  drawn  south  of 
Olricoli,  till  it  meets  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
the  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  The 
river  iEsis  to  the  southeast  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Picenum.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of 
Italy  more  ancient  than  the  Umbri ;  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  assures  us,  they  were 
oiie  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations. 
The  Umbri  were  already  settled  in  that  country 
longbefore  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony. 
To  the  Greeks  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of^On/SpiKal,  a  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  ojxj'ipoi,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  people  saved  from  a  universal  de- 
luge. Dionysius  has  farther  acquainted  us  with 
some  particulars  respectingthe  Umbri,  which  he 
derived  from  Zenodotus,  a  Greek  of  Tropzene, 
who  had  written  a  history  of  this  people.  This 
author  appears  to  have  considered  the  Umbri  as 
an  indigenous  race,  whose  primary  seat  was  the 
country  around  Rieti,  a  district  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  Um- 
bri ;  and  though  it  is  customary  to  regard  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly classed  and  defined,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  the  same  indigenous 
stock:  nay  rather,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy which  is  allowed  to  exist  between  the  seve- 
ral ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  the  uniformity 
of  topographical  nomenclature,  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
such  an  hypothesis.  Considering  therefore  the 
Umbri  as  confessedly  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  them  the  popu- 
lation of  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
that  country,  as  also  the  primitive  form  of  its 
language,  until  the  several  communities  of  the 
Etruscans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  successively  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
from  a  combination  of  difl^erent  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  different  modifications  of  the  same  pri- 
meval tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  anr-ienl  Umbri,  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion which  oivzht  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus,  a  Roman  writer  quoted  by  Solinus  and 
Lsidorus,  that  the  Umbri,  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This  opinion  has  been 
rejected  on  the  one  hand  by  Cluverius  and  Maf- 


fei,  while  it  has  served  on  the  other  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  systems  of  Fre ret  and  Bardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri. 
Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  consider 
this  ancient  authority  certainly  as  curious,  and 
not  undeserving  of  attention ;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  most  distant  period,  when  the  name 
of  Gomari,  immediately  derived  fromGomer  the 
son  of  Japhet,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  especially 
to  that  numerous  family  which  was  afterwards 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Celts.  As 
the  Etruscan  name  began  to  assume  the  ascen- 
dency, the  Umbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined. They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours: 
though  an  ancient  Gieek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  Umbri. 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
are  told,  possessed  themselves  of  300  towns  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Umbri.  A  spirit  of  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations ;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo,  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  same  quarter.  Both  people  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe 
in  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  after  van- 
quishing and  expelling  the  Tuscans  from  the 
Po,  penetrated  still  farther,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
mountains.  These  were  the  Senones,  who  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
Allia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans;  nor  is  it  improbable  thai 
this  polite  people  took  advantage  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  induce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  of 
southern  Um.bria  appears  to  have  taken  place  A. 
U.  C.  440.  The  northern  and  maritime  parts 
were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterw^ards." 
Cro.m. 

VoGEsus  MONS,  a  mountain  ridge  in  Gallia, 
stretching  from  the  country  of  the  Treveri  to  that 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  off  among  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  Leuci,  Sequani;  and  giving  rise  to 
the  Matron  a,  Mosa,  Mo.sella,  and  Arar.  The 
modern  name  [■^Vosges,  though  the  whole  chain 
does  not  retain  this  appellation,  which  belongs 
to  the  portion  separating  Lotharingia  from  Alsa- 
tia.     Liican.  1,  v.  397.— Crt?5.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

VoLATERRA,  a  towu  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cag- 
cena.  "  Its  Etruscan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
numerous  coins,  was  Velathri.  From  the  monu- 
ments alone  which  have  been  discovered  within 
its  walls  and  in  theimmediate  vicinity,  no  small 
ideais  raised  of thepower,  civilization,and taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Its  walls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones, 
piled  on  each  other  without  cement:  and  their 
circuit,  which  is  still  di.stinctly  marked,  em- 
braced a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian city,  of  which  Aristotle,  or  the  author  ed 
Mirab.  (p.  1158)  speaks,  under  the  name  of 
CEnarea,  is  Volterra.  In  ihe  second  Punic  war, 
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we  findVolaterrae  among  the  other  cities  of  Etru- 
ria  that  were  zealous  in  their  offers  of  naval  stores 
to  the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards,  Vola- 
terras  sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  two  years 
against  Sylla ;  the  besieged  consisting  chiefly 
of  persons  whom  that  dictator  had  proscribed. 
On  its  surrender,  Italy  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
peace  for  the  first  time  after  so  much  bloodshed. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  Cicero  expresses  himself 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard  and  interest  for 
this  city.  Finally,  w'e  hear  of  Volaterrse  as  a 
colony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus."    Cram. 

VoLCE,  or  VoLGiE.  Two  people  of  Gallia 
Provincia  bore  this  name.  The  one  surnamed 
Arecomici,  inhabited  the  part  of  Narbonensis 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  and  the  other, 
called  Tectosages,extended  from  the  latter  river 
to  ihe  borders  of  Novem  Populana.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Arecomici  was  Nemausus,  Nivies, 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  Tolosa,  Toulouse,  a 
still  more  famous  city  on  the  Garoiine. 

VoLsci,  or  VoLCi,  a  people  of  Latium.  "  No 
noti('e  appears  to  be  taken  by  any  Latin  writer 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Cato, 
they  occiipied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 
The  Volsci  had  a  peculiar  idiom,  distinct  from 
the  Oscan  and  Latin  dialects.  They  used  the 
Latin  characters,  however,  both  in  their  inscrip- 
tions and  coins.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reach- 
ing only  from  Antium  to  Tarracina,  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than 
half  that  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
it  swaimed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race, 
destined,  says  the  Roman  historian,  as  it  were 
by  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  soldier  to  arms, 
by  their  perpetual  hostility.  The  Volsci  were 
first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war 
was  carried  on  afterwards  between  the  two  na- 
tions, w-ith  short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  ;  and  though  this  account  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Liv}--,  and  the  num- 
bers much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present."  Cram.  Their  chief  cities  were  An- 
tium, Circea,  Anxur,  Corioli,  Fregellas,  Arpi- 
num,  &c.  Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  made  war 
against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  ihey  were 
at  last  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
Liv.  3  and 4.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  168.  .^.n.  9,  v.  50.5, 
1.  11,  V.  .546,  &c.—Stra/).  b.—Mela,  2,  c.  4  and  5. 

VoLUBiT.is,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  Fez, 
the  capital  of  Morocco.     Plin.  5,  c  1. 

VoLUMN^  FANUM,  a  temple  in  Etrurin,  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  Vol umn  a,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where  the  states 
of  the  country  used  to  assemble.  Viferbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  2. 

Uri3.\,  now  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbinu.m,  now  Urbiiio,  a  town  of  Umbria. 
Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

[Jrgo,  now  Gorgonn,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  an- 
chovies.    Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

UsiPETEs,  or  IJsipn,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Cas.  Bell.  G.  4,  c,  1,  «fcc. 
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Utens,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  Montone,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.    Liv.  5,  c.  35. 

Utica,  now  Satcor,  a  celebrated  city  of  Af- 
rica, on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
same  bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a  Tyrian  col- 
ony above  287  years  before  Carthage.  It  had 
a  large  and  commodious  harbour,  and  it  became 
the  metropolis  of  Africa  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Ro- 
mans granted  it  all  the  lands  situate  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
death  of  Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Uti- 
censis,  or  of  Utica.  Strab.  17. — Lucan.  6,  v.  306. 
— Justin.  18,  c.  4. — Plin.  16,  c.  40. — Liv.  25,  c. 
2\.—Sil.  3,  V.  242.— iTorrt^.  1,  ep.  20,  v.  513. 

VuLCANi  ENSULA,  or  VuLCANiA,  a  name  given 
to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  Lipari.  Virg.  ^n.  8,  v.  422.  They  re- 
ceived it  because  there  Avere  the  subterraneous 
fires  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

VuLTURNUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vulturnus.    Liv.  25,  c.  20. — Plin. 

3,  c.  5. Also  an  ancient  name  of  Capua. 

Liv.  4,  c.  37. 

Vulturnus,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in 
the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  Lucret. 

5,  &^.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  729. The  god  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  by  that  name,    Var- 

ro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. The  wind  which  received 

the  name  of  Vulturnus  when  it  blew  from  the 
side  of  the  Vulturnus,  highly  incommoded  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Liv.  22,  c. 
43  and  46. 

VuLsiNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Sejanus 
was  born. 

UxANTis,  now  Ushant,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Britany. 

UxELLODUNUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  defended  by 
steep  rocks,  now  Ptoech  d'Issolu.  Cas.  B.  G. 
8,  c.  33. 

UxENTUM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  Ugento. 

Uxii,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  nation 
of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigris  rises  in  their  country,  Slrab. — 
Diod. 

UziTA,  an  inland  to^Ti  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  Caesar.    Hist,  de  Afric.  41,  &c. 

X 

XANTm,  I.  a  people  of  Thrace. II.  The 

inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia.    Vid.  Xanthus. 

Xera,  a  towTi  of  Spain,  now  Xerex,  w^here 
the  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Roderic,  king  of 
the  Goths. 

Xiphonia,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 

north  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruce.     Strab.  6. 

Also  a  town  near  it,  now  Augusta. 

Xois,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.     Strab.    17. 

XuTHiA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontium  in  Sicily.     Diod.    5. 

Xylenopolis,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, built  bv  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  Laheri. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 


Zabatus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
stopped  in  their  return.    Xenoplum. 
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Zacynthus.  The  island  of  Zacynthus,  now 
called  Zante^  is  situate  at  the  south  of  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumference.  Lvv.  26,  c. 
2i.—Plin.  4,  c.  12.—Strab.  2  and  8.—Melu,  2, 
c.  1.— Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  246,  1.  9,  v.  2i.—  Ovid. 
deArt.  Am.2,v.  4:32.— Pans.  4,  c.  23.—  Virg. 
JSn.  3,  V.  270. 

Zagrus,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Babj^lonia.     Strab.  11. 

Zama,  or  Zagma,  I,  a  town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great  An- 
nibal,  B.  C.  202.  Metellus  besieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  After 
Juba's  death  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Hirl.  Af.  91. — C.  Nep.  in  Annib. — Liv.  30,  c. 
29.—SalliisL  de  Jug.—Flor.  3,  c.  l.—Ital.  3, 

V.  26l.—Sirab.  17. II.  A  town  of  Cappado- 

cia. III.  Of  Mesopotamia. 

Zancle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  appearing  like  a  scythe  which 
was  called  ^avK^ovinihe  language  of  the  coun- 
try, or,  as  others  say,  because  the  scythe  with 
which  Saturn  mutilated  his  father  fell  there,  or 
because,  as  Diodorus  reports,  a  person  named 
Zanclus  had  either  built  or  exercised  its  sove- 
reignty. Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
niians,  497  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus, 
the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
Messana.  It  was  founded,  as  most  chronolo- 
gists  support,  about  1058  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  by  the  pirates  of  Cumse  in  Italy,  and 
peopled  by  Samians,  lonians,  and  Chalcidians. 
Strai.  6.—Diod.  i.—Ital.    1,  v.  662.— Ovid. 


Fast.  4,  V.  499.    Met.  14,  v.  6,  1.  15,  V.  290.- 
Paus.  4,  c.  23. 

Zela,  or  Zelia,  I.  a  town  of  Pontus,  near 
the  river  Lycus,  where  Caesar  defeated  Pharna- 
ces,  son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing  this 
victory,  the  general  used  ihe  words  veni,  vidi, 

vici.      Suet.   Ccbs.  31.—Hirt.   Alex.  72. II. 

A  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. III. 

Another  of  Lycia. 

Zephyrium,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  according 
to  some,  the  Locrians  are  called  Epizephirii. 

II.  A  town  of  Cilicia.      Liv.   33,  c.  20. 

III.    A  cape  of  Crete,  now  San  Zuaii^. 

IV.  Of  Pontus,  &c. 

Zephyrum,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called  Ze- 
phyria.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe  made 
an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beaut}% 

Zerynthus,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zeryn- 
thius  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Venus. 
Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  \^.—Liv.  38,  c.  41. 

ZiMARA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  12  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  5, 
c.  24. 

ZiNGis,  a  promontory  of  .Ethiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  Cape  Orfui. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  uEgean  Sea, 
where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
strains  of  Orpheus,     Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Herodot. 

Zoroanda,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
flows.    Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

ZucHis,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous  for 
a  purple  dye  and  salt  fish.     Strab.  17. 
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Abantes,  a  warlike  people  of  Peloponnesus, 
who  built  a  town  in  Phocis,  called  Aba,  after 
their  leader  Abas,  whence  also  their  name  ori- 
ginated ;  they  afterwards  went  to  Euboea.  Vid. 
Abantis.     Herodot.  1,  c.  146. 

Abantias,  and  Abantiades,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos, 
such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta, 
&c.  Ovid. 

Abantidas,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  father  of 
Aratus.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assassinat 
ed,  B.  C.  251.  Plut.  m  Aral. 
Aearis.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Abarus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
thia.  Appian.  in  Parth.  He  is  called  Meze- 
resby  Flor.  3,  c.  11,  and  Ariamnes  by  Plut.  in 
Crass. 

Abas,  I.  the  11th  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Be- 
lus,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra, 
was  famous  for  his  genius  and  valour.  He  was 
father  to  Proetus  and  Acrisius,  by  Ocalea,  and 
built  Abas.  He  reigned  23  years,  B.  C.  1384. 
Pans.  2,  c.  16,  1.  10,  c.  ^b.—Bygin.  170,  &c. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  2. II.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom 

the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Pans. 
10,  c.  9. III.  A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  history,  the  other  on  rhetoric:  the 

time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown, IV,  A 

man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  is 
quoted  by  Servius  in  Virg.  ^n.  9. 

Abdalonimus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him- 
self he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of 
Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and  enlarged  his 
possessions  on  account  of  the  great  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct.  Justin.  11,  c.  10. — 
Curt.  4,  c.  l.—Diod.  17. 

Abelux,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favour- 
ed the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage. 
Liv.  22,  c.  22. 

Abii,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace, 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  Jl.  13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
sording  to  Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

Abcbcritus,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chseronea  against 
the  ^tolians.     Plut.  in  Arat. 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  conducted  by 
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Saturn  into  Latium  where  they  taught  the  use 
of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latini,  from  Latinus, 
one  of  their  kings.  They  assisted  JEneas 
against  Turnus.  Rome  was  built  in  their  coun- 
try. The  word  signifies  without  origin^  or 
whose  origin  is  not  knoum,  and  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  inhabitants  of  any  country. 
Liv.  1,  c,  1,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  10. — Jus- 
tin. 43,  c.  l.—Plin.  3,  c.  b.—Strab.  5. 

Abradates,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cy- 
rus, Eftid  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himself 
and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed 
in  the  first  battle  which  he  undertook  in  the 
cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on 
his  corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  their 
tomb.    Xenoph.  Cyrop.  5,  6,  &c. 

Abrentius,  was  made  governor  of  Taren- 
tum  by  Annibal,  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  army. 
Polycen.  8, 

Abrogomas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae.  Herodot.  7,  c.  224. — 
Plut.  in  CUom. 

ABRODI.ZETUS,  a  name  given  to  Parrhasius 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  living.     Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.     Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

preserved.     Suidas. II.  A  grammarian  of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. III. 

Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus. 
IV.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  ora- 
tor. Plat,  in  10.  Or  at. V.  A  native  of  Ar- 
gos, famous  for  his  debauchery, 

Abronycus,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta,  ThU' 
cyd.  1,  c.  9\.— Herodot.  8,  c.'21. 

Abronius,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Augns- 
tan  age.     He  wrote  some  fables.     Seme. 

Abrotonum,  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 
Plut.  in  Them,. 

Abrypolis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.    LivA%  c.  13  and  41. 

Abulites,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.     Curt.  5,  c.  2. — Diod.  17. 

AcAcius,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Julian. 

^CAMAS.     Vid.  Part  III. 
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AccA  Laurentia,  I.  The  Romans  yearly 
celebrated  certain  festivals,  vid.  Laurentalia  in 
honour  of  another  prostitute  of  the  same  name, 
which  arose  from  this  circumstance  :  the  keep- 
er of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on  con- 
dition that  if  Hercules  was  defeated  he  should 
make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  conquered,  he 
should  be  entertained  with  an  elegant  feast,  and 
share  his  bed  Avith  a  beautiful  female.  Her- 
cules was  victorious,  and  accordingly  Acca  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to 
go  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  the 
first  man  she  met.  This  was  Tarrutius,  an  old 
unmarried  man,  who,  not  displeased  with  Acca's 
liberty,  loved  her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of 
all  his  possessions.  These,  at  her  death,  she 
gave  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the  honours 
paid  to  her  memory.    Plut.  Quasi.  Rovi.  <^ 

in  Romul. II.    A  companion  of  Camilla. 

Virg.  jEn.  11,  v.  820.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcciA,  or  Atia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.     Dio. — Suet,  in  Aug. 

4. II.  Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  whose 

cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by  Pliny.  Plin. 
6,  ep.  33. 

AcciDS,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Gluintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  but  of 
his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the  names  are 
known ;  and  among  these,  his  Nuptiae,  Merca- 
tor,  Neoptolemus,  Phcenice,  Medea,  Atreus, 
&c.  The  great  marks  of  honour  which  he  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  may  be  collected  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  man  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  his  name 
without  reverence.  Some  few  of  his  verses  are 
preserved  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died 
about  180  years  B.  C.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— 
Ovid.  Am.  l,el.  15,  v.  19.— Quintil.  10,  c.  1.— 

Cic.  ad  Att.  <^  in  Br.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16. II. 

A  famous  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero's  age. 

III.  Labeo,  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  Pers. 

1,  V.  50. IV.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Vol- 

sci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  by  his  countrymen,  fled  to  him, 
and  led  his  armies  against  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c. 
37. — PVid.  in  Coriol. 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul. 
C(RS.  Bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  4  and  44. 

AcERATus,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  fright- 
ened away  the  inhabitants.    Herodot.  8,  c.  37. 

AcERBAs,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.    Vid.  Sich(2us.    Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

AcESTEs,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  jiEneas  during  his  voyage,  and 
helped  him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount  Eryx. 
In  commemoration  of  this,  ^neas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Acesta,  from  Acestes.  Virs.  JSn. 
5,  V.  746. 

AcESTODORUs,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Plut.  in 
Them. 

AcH^Ei,  I.  the  descendants  of  Achaeus,  at  first 
inJiabited  the  country  near  Argos,  but,  being 
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driven  out  by  the  Heraclidae  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  they  retired  among  the  lonians, 
whose  twelve  cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The 
naznes  of  these  cities  are  Pelena,  ^gira,  .^ges, 
Bura,  Tritaea,  .£gion,  Rhypae,  Olenos,  Helice, 
Patroe,  Dyme,  and  Pharae.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  three  last  began  a  famous  confederacy, 
284  years  B.  C.  which  continued  formidable 
upwards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the 
Achcean  league,  and  was  most  illustrious  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratus  and  Philopoemen.  Their  arms  were  di- 
rected against  the  ^Etolians  for  three  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  and  they 
grew  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  freed  their  country  from  foreign 
slavery,  till  at  last  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  hostilities,  the 
Achaean  league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147. 
The  Achaeans  extended  the  borders  of  their 
country  by  conquest,  and  even  planted  colonies 

in  Magna  Graecia. The  name  of  Ached  is 

generally  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscrim- 
inately by  the  poets.  Vid.Achaia.  Herodot.  \^ 
c.  145,  1.  8,  c.  2&.—Stat.  Theb.  2,  v.  l&^.—Polyb. 
—Liv.  1,  27,  32,  &c.—Plut.  in  Philop.—Plin. 
4,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  60b.— Pans.  7,  c.  1,  &c 

II.  Also  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 

the  Euxine.     Ovid.  de.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

AcH^EMENEs,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Achaemenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed  charged  his  nobles, 
and  particularly  the  Achaemenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  power, 
and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  125,  1.  3,  c.  65,  1.  7,  c.  11.— Horat.  2,  od.  12, 

V.  21, II.  A  Persian,  made  governor  of 

Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

AcHJEUs,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his 

subjects  for  his  extortion.     Ovid,  in  lb. II, 

A  son  of  Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  a  man,  to  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  where  the  inhabitants  were  called  from 
him  Achaei.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Thes- 
saly.   StraJ).  8. — Paus.  7,  c.  1. III.  A  tragic 

poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43  tragedies,  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  are  preserved,  such  as 
Adrastus,  Linus,  Cycnus,  Eumenides,  Philoc- 
tetes,  Pirithous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  &c.;  of  these 
only  one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 
time  after  Sophocles. IV.  Another  of  Syra- 
cuse, author  often  tragedies. V.  A  relation 

of  Antiochus  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  king's  provinces  beyond  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed 
for  8  years  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  be- 
trayed by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off, 
and  his  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.     Poli/b.  8. 

AcHAicuM  BELLUM.     Vid.  Achcci. 

Achates,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplary,  that  Pidus  Achates  became 
a  proverb.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  316; 

Acmij.As,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  the  Great.  Plut.  in  Poinp. — 
Lucan.  8,  v.  538. 

AcfflLLEUs,  or  AauiLEus,  a  Roman  general 
in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
belled, and  for  five  years  maintained  the  impe- 
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rial  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at  last 
marched  against  him ;  and  because  he  had  sup- 
ported a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

AcfflLLEis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composiiion  is  imperfect. 
The  poet's  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
of  a  valuable  history  of  the  lite  and  exploits  of 
this  famous  hero.     Vid.  Statius. 

Achilles,  I.  the  sou  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him 
in  the  Stj'x.  and  made  every  part  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
him.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  of  music ;  and  by  feeding 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered 
him  vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  elo- 
quence by  Pheenix,  whom  he  ever  after  loved 
and  respected.  Thetis  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  she  knew  he 
was  to  perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daughters  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptole- 
mus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  ex- 
posed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choos- 
ing the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lymessus.  For  this  affront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
revenge.  Vid.  Patroclus.  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three  times  round 
ihe  walls  of  Troy.  After  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
father  to  ransom  and  carry  away  Hector's  body. 
InthelOthyearofthewar,  Achilles,  was  charm- 
ed with  Polyexena ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  hisvulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
gaBum,and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  and 
temples  raised  to  his  memor3^  The  Thessalians 
yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and  a  white  bull  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reported  that  he  married  Helen  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Troy;  but  others  maintain  that 
this  marriage  happened  after  his  death,  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elysium.  Vid. 
Leuce.  When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  long  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  years 
of  military  fame  and  glory:  and  that  to  his 
honour,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter.  Xmaph. 
de  venat. — Plut.  in  Alex. — De  facie  in  Orbe 
L/im.  De  music.  De  amic.  vivlt.  Qudst.  GrcEC. 
Paus.  3,  c.  18,  &c.—Diod.  11.— Stat.  AchiL— 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3,  &c.  Tri.'st.  3,  el.  5,  v. 
37,  &.c.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  472,  488,  1.  2.  v.  275, 
1.  6,  V.  58,  &c.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.— HT/^riw.  fab. 
96  and  llO.—Strab.  U.—Plin.  35,  c.  15.— 
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Max.  Tyr.  Orat.  21.—Horat.  8,  1.  od.  1.  2,  od, 
4  and  16,  1.  4,  od.  6,  2.  ep.  2,  v.  ^2.— Horn.  11. 
<^  Od.—Dictys  Cret.  1,  2,  3,  &.C.— Dares 
Phryg. — Juv.  7,  v.  210. — Apollon.  4. — Argtrn,. 

v.  869. II.  A  man  who  instituted  ostracism 

at  Athens. III.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  but 
originally  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  made  a  bishop.     He  wrote  a  mixed  history 
of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  a 
I  romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leu- 
I  cippe,  &c.  Some  manuscripts  of  bis  works  are 
I  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Palatinate  libra- 
1  ries.     The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  in 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1640. 

Acmvi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
gos  and  Lacedaemon  before  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from 
their  possessions  80  years  after  the  I'rojan  war. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  lonians 
from  jEgialus,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  countr}'^  Achaia.  The  lonians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians.  The  appellation 
of  Achivi  is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  an- 
cient poets  to  all  the  Greeks.  Pans.  7,  c.  1, 
&c.     Vid.  Achaia. 

AcHLAD5:us,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristcmenes.     Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

AcicHORius,  a  general  with  Brennus,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Peeonia.     Paus.  10,  c.  10. 

AciLTA,  1.  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. IL 

The  mother  of  Lucan. 

AciLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  556,  by  Acil- 
ius  the  tribune  for  the  plantation  of  five  colonies 

in  Italy.  Liv.  32,  c.  29. Another,  called  also 

Calpurnia,  A.  XJ.  C.  684,  concerning  such  as 
were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  provinces. 
AciLius  Balbus,   (M.)  I.    was  consul  with 

Portius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.     Plvn.  2,  c.  56. 

II.  Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  with  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria. 
Being  consul  with  P.  Corn.  Scipio  !Nasica,  A. 
U.  C.  563,  he  conquered  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
giving. "He  stood  for  the  censorship  against 
Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  false  mea- 
sures used  by  his  competitor.  Justin.  31,  c.  6-. 
—Liv.  30,  c.  40,  1.  31,  c.  50,  1.  35,  c.  10,  &c. 
III.  The  son  of  the  preceding  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  fighting  against  Antiochus.  He 
raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italj'.  The  temple  of  Piet}'^  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment.  Val. 
Max.  2.  c.  5. IV.  A  man  accused  of  extor- 
tion, and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Caesar  in 

the  civil  wars.     Ca:s.  Bell.  Cii\  3,  c.  15. V. 

A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitian 
because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts."    The  true 
cause  of  this  mnrder  was,  that  young  Glabric 
was  stronger  than  the  emperor  and  therefore 
envied.     Juv.  4,  v.  94. 
AcoNTics.     Vid.  Part  III. 
AcRAGALLiD.fls,  a  dishoucst  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    uEsch.  contra  Ctesiph. 
AcRATUs,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
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to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tac.  An. 
15,  c.  45,  1. 16,  c.  23. 

AcRiDOPHAGi,  an  -(Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed 
upon  locusts,  aad  lived  not  beyond  their  40th 
year.     Diod.  'i.—Plin.  11,  c.  ^.—Strab.  16. 

AcRioN,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.     Cic.  defin,  5,  c.  29. 

AcRisiONEUS,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrisius,  or  from  a  daughter  of 
Acrisius  of  the  same  name.  Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  410. 

AcRisms.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRON,  I,  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Rom- 
ulus in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
Ferecrius.  Plut.  hi  Romul. II.  A  physi- 
cian of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  439,  educated  at 
Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote  physical 
treatises  ia  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected,  Plin.  29,  c.  1. — PluL  in 
hid. 

AcROPATOs,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 
Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

AcROTATus,  I.  a  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus,    Paus.  1,  c.  13,  1.  3,  c.  6. II. 

A  son  of  Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Che- 
lidonis,  wife  of  Cleonymus.  This  amour  dis- 
pleased her  husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the 
Epirot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen 
bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  commended  by  the  multitude,  who  congrat- 
ulated Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a 
warlike  lover.     Plut.  in  Pyrrh, 

AcTiA,  I.  the  mother  of  Augustus. II. 

Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M,  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium.  They  were  celebrated  every  third,  some- 
times fifth  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Lace  ■ 
daemonians  had  the  care  of  them.  Plut  m  An- 
tan.—Strab.  l.—  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  280, 1.  8,  v.  675. 
III.  A  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  Plut.  in  Cic. 

AcTiSANEs,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  conquer- 
ed Egypt  and  expelled  king  Amasis.     Diod.  1. 

AcTius  NiEvius,  I.  an  augur,  who  cut  a  load- 
stone in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  his  skill 

as  an  augur.     Flor.  1.  c.  5. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. 

II.  Labeo.     Vid.  Labeo. 

AcTORius  Naso,  M.  a  Roman  historian.  Sue- 
ton,  in  Jul.  9. 

AcuLEo,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 
Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  c.  43. 

AcusiLAUs,  I.  an  historian  of  Argos,  often 
quoted  by  Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
in  a  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  c.  29,—Suidas. 11.  An  Athen- 
ian who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

AcuTicus,  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  name  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anus,  Bceotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria  ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled by  her  younger  brother,  she  retired  to 
Alindae,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after 
adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curt.  2,  c.  8. — 
S^ai.  14. 


Adieus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.     Athen.  13. 

ADELPfflus,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  history.     Strab.  11. 

Adgandkstrius,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measuies.     Tac.  A7i.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal.,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and 
put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  implor- 
ing the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.  Sallust.  in 
Jug. 

Adiatorix,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  He- 
raclea  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at  Aciium, 
led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in 
prison.     Strab.  12. 

Adimantus,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  Pausanias  says, 
4,  c.  17,  1.  10,  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  bribed 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Plato.     Laert.  3. 

III.  A  Corinthian  general,  who  reproached 
Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

Admetus.     Vid.  Part,  III. 

AdrastuS;  I.  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache^ 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals.  All  pe- 
rished in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against  the 
Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  Ar- 
gives slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  son  ^gialeas.  A  temple  was  rais- 
ed to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  Homer.  Tl.  5. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  iSO.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3, 
c.  l.—Sta,t.  TM.4aQd5.—Hvgin.  fab.  68,  69 
and  10,— Paus.  1,  c.  39,  1.  8,  c.  25,  1.  10,  c.  90. 

— Herodot.  5,  c,  67,    &c. II.  A  peripatetic 

philosopher,  disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre- 
served  in    the  Vatican III.    A   Phr3'gian 

prince,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  humane- 
ly received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
son  Atys.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus 
slew  the  young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  kill- 
ed himself  on  his  grave.  Herodot.  1,  c.  35, 
&c. 

Adrianus,  or  Hadrianus,  I.  the  15th  empe- 
ror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike,  and  austere  general.  He  came 
to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the 
modern  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  80 
miles  long  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians.  He  killed  in  bat- 
tle 500,000  Jews  who  had  rebelled,  and  built  a 
city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called 
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Mlia..  His  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he 
remembered  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his 
face.  His  successors  followed  his  example, 
not  through  necessiiy,  but  for  ornament.  Adri- 
sld.  went  always  bareheaded,  and  in  long 
marches  generally  travelled  on  foot.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  followed  the  virtues 
of  his  adopted  father  and  predecessor  Trajan; 
he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury  for 
16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  account-books, 
that  his  word  might  not  be  suspected.  His 
peace  with  the  Parlhians  proceeded  from  a 
wish  of  punishing  the  other  enemies  of  Rome, 
more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear.  The  trav- 
els of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display  of  impe- 
rial pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was  distri- 
buted impartially;  and  public  favour  was  court- 
ed by  condescending  behaviour,  and  the  meaner 
familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  is  stated  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  lenity  to- 
wards the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot  where  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  mount 
Calvary.  The  weight  of  diseases  became  in- 
tolerable. Adrian  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
lives  of  others  were  in  his  hands,  but  not  his 
own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  domes- 
tics. He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Baice,  July  10, 
A.  D.  138,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 

reign  of  21  years.      Dio. II.  A  rhetorician 

of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  who  wrote 
seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides  other 
treatises  now  lost. 

^ACiDAs,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  only 
two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of  Illyri- 
cum,  educated.     Pans.  1,  c.  11. 

Mlcxjs.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iEAXTiDEs,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
with  Darius.    He  married  a  danghter  of  Hip- 

pias,  tyrant  of  Athens.     Thvcyd.  6,  c.  59. 

II.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades. 

^Eatus,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
elea.  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous  should  ob- 
tain the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  "her  brother  to  carry  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  near 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiming  that  the  kingdom 
was  her  own.  ^atus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
mation, and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thessalus 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.     Polyan.  8. 

iEniciiLA  Rmicur.T,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
the  battle  of  Cannas, Hannibal  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  ;  which  caused  so  much  joy  in 
Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the 
god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped  at 
Sparta.  PliU.  in  Dye.  Agid.  <^  Cleom.  Pausa- 
nias  also  mentions  a  6to<;  yeXwroj. 
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^DiLEs,  Roman  magistrates  that  had  the 
care  of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  and 
examined  the  weights  and  measures,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There 
were  three  different  sorts :  the  ^diles  Plebeiij 
or  Minores ;  the  Majores  Mdiies,  and  the 
-iEdiles  Cereales.  The  plebeian  ediles  were 
two,  first  created  with  the  tribunes ;  they  pre- 
sided over  the  more  minute  affairs  of  the  state, 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets. 
They  procured  all  theprovisions  of  the  city,  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  Ma- 
jores andCereales  had  greater  privileges,  though 
they  at  first  shared  in  the  labour  of  the  plebeian 
ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs. 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  and  was 
always  the  primary  step  to  greater  honours  in 
the  republic.  The  ediles  were  chosen  from  the 
plebeians  for  127  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  338.  Var- 
ro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  14. —  Cic.  Legib.  3. 

iEoiTUus,  Val.,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and 
epigrams. 

^Dui,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  kno\sTi  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  of 
Caesar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by 
this  celebrated  general,  ihey  were  at  the  head  of 
a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani  and  their 
partisans,  and  they  had  established  their  supe- 
riority in  frequent  battles.  To  support  their 
cause,  however,  the  Sequani  obtained  the  assis- 
tance of  Ariovistus,  king  of  Germany,  and  soon 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Csesar 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  the  iEdui  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artful  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all, 
though  the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that 
more  powerfully  supported  by  Vercingetorix, 
shook  for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Gaul,  and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
Cccs.  in  Bell.  G. 

iEoEus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

^gialE;  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  wife  of 
Diomedes. 

^GiALEus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

jEgialus,  I.  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  intrust- 
ed Avith  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis 
going  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  .^gia- 

lea  from  him. II.  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Sicyon,  2091  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

^GiNETA  Paulus,  a  physician  born  in  -^gi- 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be 
called  man-raid  wife.  He  wrote  De  Re  Medica, 
in  seven  books. 

jEginetes,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Paus. 
1,  C.5. 

^GisTHus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  born  of  himself  and  his  danghter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  her  father, 
who,  some  time  after,  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ra- 
vished her  without  knowing  who  she  was.  Pe- 
lopea kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the  child  she 
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had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  preserved, 
■and,  when  grown  up,  presented  with  the  sword 
of  his  mother's  ravisher.  Pelopea,  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure,  had  married  her  un- 
cle Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  na- 
tural son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the  first 
wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  Jigisthus  to  put 
him  to  death;  but  Thyestes,  knowing  the  assas- 
sin's sword,  discovered  that  he  was  his  own  son, 
and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the 
grandsons  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to 
Polyphidus  of  Sicyon ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  their  persecutors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
tection of  them  to  QEneus,  king  of  ^tolia.  By 
their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
succeeded ,  whil  e  Menelaus  reigned  in  his  father- 
in-law's  place,  ^gisthus  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Clytem- 
nestra.  ^Egisthus  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  lived  with  her.  On  Agamemnon's  re- 
turn, these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and 
by  a  public  marriage  strengthened  themselves 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamem- 
non's son,  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate, 
had  not  his  sister  Electra  privately  sent  him  to 
his  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
his  cousin  Pylades,  Some  time  after  Orestes 
came  to  Mycenae,  the  residence  of  ^gisthus, 
and  resolved  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in 
disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family,  To  eifect  this 
more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that 
her  brother  Orestes  was  dead :  upon  which 
.^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  for  his 
death.  Orestes,  who  had  secretly  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
They  were  buried  without  the  city  walls.  Vid. 
Agamemnon,  Thyestes,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra, 
Pylades,  and  Electra.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am. 
161.  Trist.  2,  V.  396.— fl-v^m.  fab.  87  and  88. 
—.mian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Paws.  2,  c.  16,  &c. 
— Sophocl.  in  Electra. — ^Eschyl.  <^  Senec.  in 
Agam. — Homer.  Od.  3  and  11. — Lactant.  in 
Theb.  1,  V.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cae- 
sar ^gisthus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with 
his  wife  Mutia.  whom  he  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Suet,  in  Cces.  50. 

iEoLEs,  a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  con- 
test, he  broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  after 
spoke  with  ease.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Mlia.  Lex,  enacted  by  ^lius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

th-e  country  of  the  Brutii.     Liv.  34,  c.  53. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  the  augurs  should  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empower- 
ed to  postpone  ihe  business. Another,  called 

^lia  Sexta,  by  ^lius  Sextus,  A.  U.  C.  756, 
which  enacted  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any 
marks  of  punishment  received  from  their  mas- 


ters, or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman  citizens. 

^LiA  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudius  Cassar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
Sueton.  in  Claud.  26. 

^LiANUs  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of  Prae- 
neste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  but  being  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  &c.  in  Greek,  a  language 
which  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his  writings 
he  sh  ows  himself  very  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  relates  many  stories  which  are  often  devoid 
of  elegance  and  purity  of  style ;  though  Philos- 
tratus  has  commended  his  language  as  superior 
to  what  could  be  expected  from  a  person  who 
Vv^as  neither  born  nor  educated  in  Greece.  MM- 
an  died  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio,  printed  Tiguri, 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  of  Kuenius,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  .^lian. 

^LiDs,  and  MuK,  a  family  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 
poverty  con  tinned  till  Paulus  conquered  Perseus 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  M\. 
Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 
Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

Muxss  Adrianus,  I.  an  African,  grandfather 
to  the  emperor  Adrian. II.  Gallus,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country.  Plin.  6,  c.  28. 

III.  Publius,  one  of  the  first  questors  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Liv.  4,  c.  54. 

IV.  Qi.  M.  Paetus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius. 
As  he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodpecker 
perched  upon  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsay- 
er exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird  his 
house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay ;  and  if 
he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hear- 
ing this,  tEHus,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
bit  ofl*  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of 
his  family  were  killed  at  Cannae,  and  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  soon  attended  with  success 

Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. V.  Saturninus,  a  satirist, 

thrown  dovv^n  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  wri- 
ting verses  against  Tiberius. VI.  Sejanus. 

(  Vid.  Seja.7ins.) VII.  Sextus  Catus,  censor 

with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  Du- 
ring his  consulship  the  ambassadors  of  the  ^to- 
lians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and- 
offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refused,  sat- 
isfied wjth  the  earthen  cups,  &c.  which,  for  his 
virtues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law, 
L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 

Plin.  33,  c.    II.— Cic.    de    Oral.  1. VIII. 

Spartianas,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adri- 
an, Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  ^0. IX.  Tubero,  grand- 
son of  L.  Paulus,  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His 
grandson  was  accused  before  Caesar,  and  ably 

defended  by  Cicero.     Cic.  ep.  ad  Brut. X. 

Verus  Caesar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Coramodus 
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Verus  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was 
made  praetor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacitj'  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinking  an  antidote,  and  Antoninus,  surnamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place.  iElius  w^as 
father  to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Pius  adopt- 
ed.  XI.  A  physician  mentioned  by  Galen. 

XII.  L.  Gallus,  a  lawyer,  who   wrote  12 

books  concerning  the  signification  of  all  law 
words. Xni.  Sextus  Paetus,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and  called 
cordatus  }u)vw  by  Ennius  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.     Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  48,  in  Brut.  20. 

XIV.  Stilo,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  master  to 
N.  Ter.  Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises. 
XV.  Lamia.     Vid.  Lamia. 

jEmilia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
JEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.     Liv. 

9,  c.  33. Another,  in  the  second  consulship 

of  ^milius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  praetor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 
— The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
calamity  averted. 

^MiLiANQs,  (C.  Julius,)  I.  a  native  of  Mau- 
retania,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Decius.  He  marched  against  Gallus  and  Va- 
lerian, but  was  informed  they  had  been  murder- 
ed by  their  own  troops.    He  soon  after  shared 

their  fate. II.  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 

rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 

MyrfiAk^  I.  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  called  Aijiv^oi  blandus. 

II.  a  vestal,  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. 
in.  The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  fa- 
mous for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband  when 

suspected  of  infidelity.     Val  Max.  6,  c.  7. 

IV.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus.  married  Dru- 
sus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 
of  adultery  with  a  slave.     Tacit.  6,  c.  40. 

jEmylia'nus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  vEmylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Scipios  and  >Emylii  were  united. 
Manv  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name,  Jtiv. 
8,  V.  2. 

^MYLiT,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  ^mylius  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  they  are  descended  from  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  surnamed  ^Emylius  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  in  Num.  and  uEmyl. 
—The  family  was  distinguished  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamerci,  Mamercini, 
Barbulae,  Pauli,  and  Scauri. 

^MYLius,  I.  (Censor  nus,)  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily ,who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invent- 
ed new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him 
a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made   the   first   experiment   upon  the  donor. 

Plut.  de  Fort.  Rom. II.     A  triumvir  with 

Oclavius.    Vid.  Lepidus. III.  Macer,  a  poet 

of  Verona  in  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote 
some  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some 


,  suppose,  on  bees.     Vid.  Macer. IV.  Mar- 

j  cus  Scaurus,  a  Roman  who  flourished  about  100 
I  years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  concerning 

\  his  own  life.     Cic.  in  Brut. V.  A  poet  in 

the  Eige  of  Tiberias,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called 

Athens,  and  destroyed  himself. VI.  Sura, 

another  writer  on  the   Roman  year. VII. 

Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  conquered  the 
Fidenates  and  took  their  city.  He  limited  to 
one  year  and  a  half  the  censorship,  which  be- 
fore his  time  was  exercised  during  five  years. 

Liv.  4,  c.  17,  19,  &c. VIII.  Papmianus,  son 

of  Hostilius  Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  Se verus,  and  w^asmade  governor  to  his 
sons  Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by 
his  brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who   were   called   Papmianists. IX. 

Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate 
P.  Corn.  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul, 
because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of  silver 

plate,  A.  U.  C.  478.    Liv.  14. X.  Porcina, 

an  elegant  orator.     Cic.  in  Brut. XL  Re- 

gillus,  conquered  the  general  of  Antiochus  at 
sea,  and  obtained  a  naval  triumph.    Liv.  37,  c. 

31. XII.  Scaurus,  a  noble  but  poor  citizen 

of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was 
a  coal-merchant.  He  was  edile  and  afterwards 
prcetor,  and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  son 
Marcus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his 
edileship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 
Pli7i.  36,  c.  15. 

^NEADJS,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  ^neas,  by  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  161. 

^NEAS,  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au- 
thors concerning  his  character  are  difiTerent. 
His  infancy  w^as  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
njTnph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  he  w^as  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thessaly  under  Chiron.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  During 
the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valour 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  be- 
traying his  country  to  tiie  Greeks,  with  Ante- 
nor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  by 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  received  not  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  king  and  his 
family,  as  Homer.  11.  13  says.  This  might  have 
provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy.  Au- 
thors of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  "was  in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  shoulders,  his 
father  Anchises,  and  the  statues  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some 
say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  he  built 
a  ^eet  of  20  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement. Sirabo  and  others  maintain  that 
JEneas  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy, 
where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  after  him. 
Even  Homer  says,  11.  20,  v.  30,  &c.  that  the 
gods  destined  JEneas  and  his  posterity  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  This  passage  Dionys.  Hal. 
explained,  by  saying  that  Homer  meant  the 
Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  Italy  with 
JEneas,  and  not  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Troy. 
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According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors, 
he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  Polymnestor,  one  of  his 
allies  reigQed.  After  visiting  Delos,  the  Stro- 
phades,  and  Crete,  he  landed  in  Epirus  and 
Drepanum,  the  court  of  king  Acestes  in  Sicily, 
where  he  buried  his  father.  From  Sicily  he 
sailed  for  Italy,  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  kindly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of 
Carihage.  Dido,  being  enamoured  of  him,  wish- 
ed to  marry  him;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order 
of  the  gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Si- 
cily, and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cumae,  where 
the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that  be  might 
hear  from  his  fatlier  the  fates  which  attended 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss'  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  the  Tiber :  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
received  him  with  hospitality,  and  promised  him 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
trothed to  king  Turnus  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage,  Turnus  made  war 
against  ^neas ;  and  after  many  battles  the  war 
WEis  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivals, 
in  which  Turnus  was  killed,  ^neas  married 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  Af- 
ter a  short  reign,  ^neas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.  Some  say  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Numicus,  and  his  body  weighed 
down  by  his  armour ;  upon  which  the  Latins, 
not  finding  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  ofiered 
him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olymp. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  yEneas,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  together  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
was  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Italy.  Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius 
king  of  Latium.  ^neas  has  been  praised  for 
his  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homer.  II.  13  and  20.  Hi/vm.  in  Vetier. — Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  V2.—Diod.  3.— Pans.  2,  c.  33,  2,  3, 
c.  22,  1.  10,  c.  25. — Plut.  in  Romul.  and  Carol. 
QucBst.  Rom.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  S.—Flor.  1,  c.  1. 
—JiLstin.  20,  c.  1,  1.  31,  c.  8,  1.  43,  c.  l.—Dic- 
tys  Cret.  5. — Dares  Phry.  6. — Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  W.—Strab.  13.— Liv.  1,  c.  l.—  Virs^.^n.— 
Aur.  Victor.— .Elian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  22.—Propert. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  42.— Ovid.  Met.    14,  fab.   3,  &c. ; 

Trist.  4,  V.  799. II.  A  son  of  .Eneas  and 

Lavinia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  .succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  Julius,  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  110.— Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

III.  An  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics, 
besides  other  treatises,  which,  according  to 
iElian,  were  epitomized  by  Cineas,  the  friend 
of  Pyrrhus.-- — IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 
from  a platonicphilosopher  became  a  Christian, 
A.  D.  485,  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  Theo- 
phrastMS,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection. 

^Eneis,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  ^neas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say. 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because  he  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  original.    Virgil  died 


before  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his  death  de^ 
sired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  was  happily  dis- 
obeyed, and  Augustus  saved  from  the  flames  a 
poem  which  proved  his  family  to  be  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  iEneid  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet  for  11  years,  and 
in  the  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  Virgil's 
design  to  imitate  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in  the 
last  the  Iliad.  The  action  of  the  poet  compre- 
hends eight  years,  one  of  which  only,  the  last, 
is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  iEneas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &c.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  ^neid,  the  hero  is  introdu- 
ced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition,  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  and  shipwrecked  on 
the  African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido. 
In  the  second,  ^Eneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  Phoe- 
nician queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  through  the  general  conflagration  co  mount 
Ida.  In  the  third,  the  hero  continues  his  narra- 
tion, by  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  the  places  where  he  landed,  and 
the  dreadful  storm,  with  the  description  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  her  partiality  to  ^neas,  which  is 
slighted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of  the 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book,  iEneas 
sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death,  and  thence  pursues 
his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  he  visits  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his  father  the 
fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descendants  the 
Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  country,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Turnus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth 
book,  jEneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan, 
on  which  are  represented  the  future  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  reader  is 
pleased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  account  of 
battles  between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immor- 
tal friendship  of  Nisus  and  Eur>^alus.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed,  and 
Turnus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of  ^neas 
by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  -(Eneas 
and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separated  by  the  night.  In  the  last 
book  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed 
upon  by  Turnus  and  ^Eneas.  The  Trojans 
are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their  king ;  but, 
on  the  return  of  iEneas,  the  battle  assumes  a 
difierent  turn,  a  single  combat  is  fought  by  the 
rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the 
death  of  king  Turnus.     Plin.  7,  c.  30,  &c. 

7ENESIDE^^^s,  I.  a  brave  general  of  Argos. 

Liv.  32,  c.   25. II.  A  Cretan  philosopher, 

who  wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.     Diog.  in  Pyr. 

-Enobarbus,  or  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname 
of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
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them ;  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co- 
lour whence  the  surname  given  to  himself  and 
his  descendants. 

^PULO,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank 
to  excess  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Manlius,  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neighbouring  town 
which  the  Romans  took,  and  killed  himself  for 
fear  of  being  taken.    Flor.  2,  c.  10. 

JEp^tvs,  1.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia 
with  Cypselus,  his  mother's  father.  To  reco- 
ver his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphontes,  who 
had  married  his  mother  against  her  will,  and 
usurped  the  crown.  Apollod.  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  4, 
c.  8. II.  A  son  of  Hyppothous,  who  forci- 
bly entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  near  Man- 
tinea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sudden  erup- 
tion of  salt  water  from  the  altar.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Pans.  8,  c.  4 
and  5. 

jErope,  I.  wife  of  Atreus. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus. 

^scHiNEs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou- 
rished about  342  B.C.  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
father's  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though  De- 
mosthenes reproached  him  as  being  the  son  of 
a  courtesan.  The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  ambassadors  ; 
but  the  character  of  ^schines  was  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedonian 
prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the 
general  subject  of  his  declamation.  When  the 
Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  la- 
bours of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown, 
.iEschines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
it :  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  two  celebrated  orations  de  corana. 
.^schines  was  defeated  by  his  rival's  superior 
eloquence,  and  banished  to  Rhodes;  but  as  he 
retired  from  Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him, 
and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  sil- 
ver. In  his  banishment  the  orator  repeated  to 
the  Rhodians  what  he  had  delivered  against 
Demosthenes ;  and  after  receiving  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  his 
antagonist.  It  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  approbation ;  but,  exclaimed  ^schines,  how 
much  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
speak  it !  ^schines  died  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  Sa- 
mos.  He  wrote  three  orations  and  nine  epis- 
tles, which,  from  their  number,  received  the 
name,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  the  last  of  the 
muses.  The  orations  alone  are  extant,  gene- 
rally found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An 
oration,  which  bears  the  name  of  Deliaca  lex,  is 
said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  M%- 
chines,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  24, 1.  2,  c.  53,  in  Brut.  c.  Vt.—Phtt.  in  De- 
mosth.—Dioir,  2  and  3.—Plin.  7,  c.  30.  Dio- 
genes mentions  seven  more  of  the  same  name. 

II.  A  philosopher,    disciple    of  Socrates, 

who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
bore  ihe  following  titles :  Aspasia,  Phaedon,  Al- 
cibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Polyrenus,  Telauges, 
&c.  The  dialogue  entitled  Axiochus,  and  as- 
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cribed  to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  his  composi- 
tion. The  best  editions  are  that  of  Leovard^ 
1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horrasus,  m  8vo.  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Lips,  1766. 

.^scmiioN,  I.  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimate 
with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in 

his  Asiatic  expedition. II.  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samos.  Athen. III.  A  physician  com- 
mended by  Galen.  A  treatise  of  his  on  hus- 
bandry has  been  quoted  by  Pliny. 

tEschylus,  I.  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  Olymp. 
63d,  4,  B.  C.  525.  Pausanias  records  a  story 
of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  at  a  very  early  period  had  been  enthusias- 
tically struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infant 
drama.  An  impression  like  this,  acting  upon 
his  fervid  imagination,  would  naturally  produce 
such  a  dream  as  is  described.  '  ^schylus,' 
says  Pausanias,  '  used  lo  tell  that,  when  still  a 
stripling,  he  was  once  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In  his  slumbers 
Bacchus  appeared  and  bade  him  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  iragic  art.  When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  the  boy,  anxious  to  obey  the  vision, 
made  an  attempt  and  found  himself  possessed  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  composition.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  public 
essay  as  a  tragicauthor,  Olymp.  70,  B.  C.  499. 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  at 
Olymp.  72d,  3,  B.  C.  490;  when,  along  with 
his  two  celebrated  brothers,  Cynaegeirus  and 
Ameinias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  How  dearly  he  valued  the  dis- 
tinction there  acquired  by  his  valour  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  ;  where,  apparently  alluding  to 
the  epitaph  which  the  exiled  dramatists  compos- 
ed for  himself,  the  topographer  tells  us,  that  ^s- 
chylus,  out  of  all  the  topics  of  his  glory  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  selected  his  exploits  at  Ma- 
rathon as  his  highest  honour.  Six  years  after 
that  memorable  battle,  jEschylus  gained  hi'- 
first  tragic  victory,  Olymp.  74th,  B.  C.  484. 
Four  years  after  this  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  which  jEschylus  took  part  along 
with  his  brother  Ameinias;  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary valour  the  apiareia  were  decreed.  In  the 
following  year  he  served  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Platsea.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
gained  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy,  composed  of 
the  Per  see,  the  Phineus,  the  Glaucus  Polniensis, 
and  the  Prometheus  Ignifer,  a  satiric  drama. 
The  latter  pan  of  the  poet's  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  That  he  quitted  Athens  and 
died  in  Sicily  is  agreed  on  all  hands  ;  but  the 
time  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  are  points 
of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that  ^schy- 
lus  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  profa- 
nation, by  too  boldly  introducing  on  the  wStage 
something  cormected  with  the  Mysteries.  He 
was  tried  and  acquitted ;  but  the  peril  which 
he  had  run,  the  dread  of  a  multitude  ever  mer- 
ciless in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy 
at  witnessing  the  preference  occasionally  given 
to  young  and  aspiring  rivals,  were  motives  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  induce  his  proud  spirit  to 
leave  his  native  city,  and  seek  a  retreat  in  the 
court  of  the  munificent  and  literary  Hiero,  prince 
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of  Syracuse :  where  he  found,  as  fellow-guests, 
Simonides,  Epicharmus,  and  Pindar.  This 
must  have  been  before  Olymp.  78th,  2,  B.  C. 
467,  for  in  that  year  Hiero  died.  In  Sicily  he 
composed  a  drama,  entitled  ^Ebm,  to  gratil'y  his 
royal  host,  who  had  recently  founded  a  city  of 
that  name.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  returned  to  Athens. 
If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his,  which  were 
composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibited  on 
the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some 
friend  or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case.  Among  these  dramas  was  the  Orestean 
tetralogy,  which  won  the  prize  Olymp.  SOth,  2. 
B  C.  458,  two  years  before  his  death.  At  any 
rale,  his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of 
considerable  length,  as  it  was  sufficient  to  aflect 
the  purity  of  his  language.  We  are  told  by 
Athenaeus  that  many  Sicilian  words  are  to  be 
found  in  his  later  plays,  ^schylus  died  at  Gela 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Olymp.  81st, 
B.  C.  456.  His  death,  if  the  common  account  be 
true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sitting 
motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the 
fields,  his  head,  now  bald  from  years,  was  mis- 
taken for  a  stone  by  an  eagle,  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  him  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill. 
The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to  break  the  shell; 
and  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow.  The  Ge- 
loans,  to  show  their  respect  for  so  illustrious  a 
sojourner,  interred  him  with  much  pomp  in 
the  public  cemetery,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
the  following  epitaph,  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  himself: — 

Kiayy'Xov  ^iipjpiuvos  ^AOnvaTov  rdoe  KsvOti 
^vfjjxa  Kara(pQifi£vov  nvpo^Spoio  Vc\as 

Kai  Padv^airncis  MfjJoj  ETrtord/isi/of . 

^schylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy 
dramas,  of  which  five  were  satiric,  and  to  have 
been  thirteen  times  victor.  This  great  drama- 
tist was  in  reality  the  creator  of  tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thespis 
and  Phr^michus,  and  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialogue.  He  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  compe- 
tent extent.  To  these  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  scenery,  was  erected  ;  the  perform- 
ers were  furnished  with  becoming  dresses,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus ;  whilst  the  face 
was  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  by  a  mask  of  pro- 
portionate size  and  strongly  marked  character  ; 
which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give  power 
and  distinctness  to  the  voice.  And  the  hero  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  did  not  disdain  to  come 
forward  in  person  as  an  actor,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Thespis.  He  paid  moreover  great  attention 
tothe  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  figure 
dances  himself:  in  which,  declining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  regular  ballet-masters,  he  carefully 
instructed  his  choristers :  one  of  whom,  Telestes, 
was  such  a  proficient  in  the  art,  as  distinctly  to 
express  by  dance  alone  the  various  occurrences 
of  the  play.  Among  his  other  improvements  is 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  a  nractice,  which 
subsequently  became  established  as  a  fixed  and 
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essential  rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  blood- 
shed and  murder  from  public  view.  In  short, 
so  many  and  so  important  were  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  iEschylus,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  tra- 
gedy ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour 
paid  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after 
his  death,  that  a  chorus  should  be  allowed  to 
any  poet  who  chose  to  re-exhibit  the  dramas  of 
iEschylus.  In  philosophical  sentiments,  ^s- 
chylus  is  said  to  have  been  a  P3lhagorean.  In 
his  extant  dramas  the  tenets  of  this  sect  may 
occasionally  be  traced;  as,  deep  veneration  in 
what  concerns  the  gods ;  high  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond  ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  origin  of  names 
from  imposition  and  not  from  nature ;  the  im- 
portance of  numbers  ;  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants. 
Aristophanes,  in  that  invaluable  comedy,  the 
Frogs,  has  sketched  a  most  lively  character  of 
iEschylus  ;  and  thus  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
light  in  M^hich  he  was  regarded  by  his  imme- 
diate posterity.  His  temper  is  there  depicted 
as  proud,  stern,  and  impatient ;  his  sentiments 
pure,  noble,  and  warlike  ;  his  genius  inventive, 
magnificent,  and  towering,  even  to  occasional 
extravagance ;  his  style  bold,  lofty,  and  impetu- 
ous, full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  ponderous  ex- 
pressions ;  whilst  in  the  d.ramatic  arrangement 
of  his  pieces  there  remained  much  of  ancient 
simplicity  and  somewhat  even  of  uncouth  rude- 
ness. Yet  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  right-  • 
minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  in 
tragedy.  Even  the  majestic  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles bows  at  once  before  the  gigantic  powers  of 
^schylus ;  and  nothing  save  ignorance  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  moment  to  set  up  a  rival 
in  the  philosophic  Euripides.  With  the  portrait, 
thus  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  critics  in  general  coincide.  Diony- 
sius  lauds  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  characters,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage. Longinus  speaks  of  the  bold  magni- 
ficence of  his  imagery;  whilst  he  condemn*! 
some  of  his  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid,  and 
his  expressions  as  not  unfrequently  overstrain- 
ed, duinctilian  again,  among  the  Romans, 
assigns  him  the  praise  of  dignity  in  sentiment, 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  loftiness  in  style  :  al- 
though often  overcharged  in  diction  and  irre- 
gular in  composition.  Such,  in  the  eyes  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Grecian 
drama.  Besides  his  tragedies,  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  an  accotmt  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
in  elegiac  verses.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Stanlev,  fol.  London,  166.3; 
that  of  Glasg.  2  vols,  in  12mo.  1746,  and  that  of 
Schutz,  9  vols.  8vo.  Halos.  1782.  fforat.  Art. 
Poet.  218.— Qvinl.il.  10,  c.  t—Plm.  10,  c.  3.— 

Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12. IT.   The  12th  perpetual 

archon  of  Athens. III.  A  Corinthian  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Timophanes,  intimate  with  Tim- 

oleon.     Plut.  in.  'Pimol. IV.  A  Rhodinn  set 

over   Egypt  with   Peucestes    of   Macedonia. 

Curt.  4,  c.  8. V.  A  native  of  Cnidus,  teacher 

of  rhetoric  to  Cicero.     Cic.  in  Bn/f. 

iEsnpu.s.  T.  a    Phrygian    philosopher,  who, 

though  originally  a  slave,  procured  h  is  liberty  by 

the  sallies  of  his  genius.    He  travelled  over  the 

greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egvpt,  but  chieflv 
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resided  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  In  this  commission,  ^sop  behaved 
with  great  severity,  and  satirically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticks,  wliich  appear  large 
at  a  distance^  but  are  nothing  when  brongiit 
near.  The  Delphians,  otl'endeil  with  his  sarcas- 
tic remarks,  accused  him  of  having  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  ot  Apollo's  temple,  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Maxi- 
musPlanudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek  ;  but 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologisl  was  short 
and  deformed,  ^sop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his 
patron  Croesus  j  but  what  appears  now  under 
his  name,  is^  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
fables  and  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the 
age  of  ^sop,  conjointly  with  his  own.     Plut. 

in  Solan.— Phml.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  2,  fab.  9. II. 

Claudus,  an  actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  His  son  melted  precious  stones  to 
drink  at  his  entertainments.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3. 
V.  239.— Val  Max.—Plin. 

^THRA.     Vid.  Part  III. 

^TiA,  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  w^ere  offered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

^TiON,  or  Ebtion,  a  famous  painter.  He 
drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  going  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  Roxane,  This  piece  was 
much  valued,  and  was  exposed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  gained  so  much 
applause  that  the  president  of  the  games  gave 
the  painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic.  Br. 
18. 

Afranius,  I,  (Luc.)  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
unnatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in 
his  writings,  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Poetanrm.  Quint.  10,  c. 
1. — Sueton.  Ner.  11. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.   57. — 

Cic.  de  fin.  1,  c.  3.—^.   Gell.  13,  c.  8. II. 

A  general  of  Pompey,  conquered  by  Caesar  in 
Spain.     Sueton.  in  Cces.  34. — Plui.  in  Pomp. 

III.  Cl.  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire 

against  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 

Pisonian  conspiracy.     Tacit. IV.  Foiitus,  a 

plebeian,  w^ho  said  before  Caligula  thathe  would 
willingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula  re- 
covered, and  Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he 
might  not  forfeit  his  word.     Dio, 

Agalla,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.     Athen.  1. 

Agamedes  and  Trophoniu.s,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
gifl  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  to  receive. 
Eight  days  after  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
bed.  Plut.de  cons.  ad.  Apol. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c. 
147. — Paus.  9,  c.  II  and  37,  gives  a  diflerent 
account. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenre  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  aiid  son  of  Plisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  w^hich  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of  He- 
siod,  Apollodorus,  &c.  Vid.  PUstlienes.  When 
Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestes  sei?:ed 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  removed  AgHU)em- 
non  and  Menelaus,  who  fled  loPolyphidiis,  king 
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of  Sicyon,  and  hence  toCEneus,  king  of  ^tolia, 
where  they  were  educated.  Agamemnon  mar- 
ried Clyiemnestra,  and  Menelaus  Helen,  both 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  as- 
sisted them  to  recover  their  father's  kingdom. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  usurper  to  Cylhera,- 
Agamemnon  established  himself  at  Mycenae, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Sparta.  When  Helen  w-as  stolen  by  Paris,. 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy ;  and  he 
showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  furnishing  100- 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  where 
Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  appease 
Diana,  Vid.  Ipkigenla.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valour: 
but  his  quarrel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he 
took  by  force,  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  Vid.. 
Briseis.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra, 
fell  to  his  share  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife 
would  put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
this,  and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra, 
Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer  .^Egisthus, 
prepared  to  murder  him;  and  as  he  came  from 
the  bath,  to  embarrass  him,  she  gave  him  a  tunic, 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on,  she  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  ^gis- 
thus  seconded  her  blows.  His  death  was  re- 
venged by  his  son  Orestes,  Vid.  Clytemnestra, 
Menelaus^  and  Orestes.  Homer.  11.  1,  2,  &c. 
Od.  4,  &c. —  Oind.  de  Rem.  Am.  y.  111.  Met. 
12,  V,  30.— Hijgin.  fab.  88  and  91.— Strab.  8..— 
Thuq/d.  1,  c.  9.—^lian.  V.  H  4,  c.  26,— 
Dictys  Cret.  1,  2,  &c. — Dares  Phryg. — So- 
phocl.  in  Elect. —  Euripid.  in  Orest. — Senec.  in 
Agam. — Paus.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  &c. —  Virg, 
^n.  6,  V.  838.— Mrf«,  2,-  c.  3. 

Agapenor,  I.  commander  of  Agamemnon's 

fleet.     Homer.  11. 2. II.  The  son  of  Aneaeus, 

and  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who,  after  the  ruin 
of  Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus, 
where  he  built  Paphos.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. — Horn, 
11.  2. 

Agarista,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who 
married  Xantippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  sometime  after  became 
mother  of  Pericles.  Pint,  in  Pericl. — Herodot. 
6,  c.  131. 

Agasicles,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus.  and  one  of  the  Proclidae.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  subjects 
as  a  father  governs  his  children.  Paus.  3,  c.  7. 
— Plut.  in  Apoph. 

AgatharchTdas,  I.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 

the  Peloponnesian  war.     Thucyd.  2,  c  83. 

II.  A  Samian  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a  history  of  Per- 
sia and  Phoenice,  besides  nn  account  of  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some  make  him  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  and  add  that  he  flourished 
about  177  B.  C.     Joseph,  coiit.  Ap. 

Agathias,  a  Greek  historian  of  iEolia.  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anthologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 
fol.  1660. 

Agatho,  I  a  Samian  historian,  who  wrote 
an   account   of  Scythia. II.   A  poet,  who 
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flourished  406  B.  C. III.  A  learned  and  me- 
lodious musician,  who  first  introduced  songs  in 
tragedy.  Aristot.  in  Poet.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his 
house  Plato  lays  the  scene  of  his  Symposium, 
given  in  honour  of  a  tragic  victory  won  by  the 
poet.  Agalhon  was  no  mean  dramatist.  Plato 
represents  him  as  abounding  in  the  most  exqui- 
site ornaments  and  the  most  dazzling  antitheses. 
Aristophanes  pa3\s  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  in  the  RancB, 
where  Bacchus  calls  him  dyaBoS  Trotrjrni  kuI 
-odeivds  Toii  (j^iXo^s.  In  the  ThesmophoHazusce, 
which  was  exhibited  six  years  before  the  Rana, 
Agathon,  then  alive,  is  introduced  as  the  friend 
of'Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  his  efieminacy. 
He  is  there  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  at- 
tire, and  described  as 

VvvaiKoipoJvos^  airaXos.  ev~peTTf]s  iScTi' — 191. 

His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with  his 
personal  appearance:  profuse  in  trope,  inflection, 
and  metaphor ;  glittering  with  sparkling  ideas, 
and  flo  wing  jsoftly  along,  with  harmonious  words 
and  nice  construction,  but  deficient  in  manly 
thought  and  vigour.  Agathon  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  charged  with  having  begun  the  de- 
cline of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first  com- 
menced the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  be- 
twixt the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  ref- 
■erence  whatever  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece :  thus  infringing  the  law  by  which  the 
chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors.  Aristotle 
blames  him  also  for  want  of  judgment  in  select- 
ing too  extensive  subjects.  He  '  occasionally 
wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  (a  transition 
towards  the  New  Comedy)  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Floicer ;  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
neither  seriously  aflfecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  Idyl.'  One  of  his  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  416.  He 
too,  like  Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Archelaus.  He  died  before 
the  representation  of  the  RanaP — Dios;.  Laert. 
3,  c.  32. 

Agathocf.es,  I.  a  youth,  son  of  a  potter,  who 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
Sicily,  but,  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Crotona.  He"  died  in  his  72d 
year,  B.  C.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28  years  of 
mingled  prosperity  and  adve^sit}^  Pkd.  in 
Apopth. — Justin.  22  and  23. — Pnhjb.  15. — Diod. 

18,   &c. II.    A  son  of  Lysiuiachus,  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Getre.  He  was  ransomed,  and 
married  Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. 

Agesaxder,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 
pasian, who  made  a  representation  of  Laocoon's 
history,  which  now  passes  for  the  best  relic  of 
all  ancient  sculpture. 

Agesus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  tnu?ht 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Ptole- 
mies forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  be 
cause  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that  many 
of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

Age.silaus,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agidce,  was  son  of  Doryssus  and  father 
of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign  Lycurgus  in 
stituted  his  famous  laws.  Herodot.'l,  c.  204. — 
Paics.  3,  c.  2. II.  A  son  of  Archidamus,  of 


the  family  of  the  Proclidce,  made  king  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  nephew  Leotychides.  He  made 
war  against  Anaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with 
success;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  lie  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the  Athe- 
nians and  Ba;ulians,  who  desolated  his  country; 
and  his  return  was  so  expeditious  that  he  pass- 
ed, in  thirty  days,  over  that  tract  of  counir)'' 
which  had  lakcii  up  a  whole  year  of  Xerxes' 
expedition.  He  deleated  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea  ;  but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were  beat  in  every 
engagement,  especiall)'  at  Leuctra,  till  he  ap- 
peared at  their  head.  Though  deformed,  small 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  w^as  brav^e  ;  and  a  great- 
ness of  soul  compensated  all  the  imperfections 
of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of 
military  discipline  ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedaemonian  general  was  eat- 
ing with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground  barehead- 
ed, and  without  any  covering  to  repose  upon. 
Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from  Egj-pt,  after 
a  reign  of  36  years,  362  B.  C,  and  his  remains 
were  embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedaemon. 
Justin.  6,  c.   1. — Plut.  and  C.  Ncp.  in  vit. — 

Pans.  3,  c.  9. — Zcnoph.   Oral,  pro  Ages. 

III.  A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who  was  sent 
as  a  spy  into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  stab- 
bed Mardonius  instead  of  Xerxes.  Plut.  in 
Parall. 

Agesipolis,  I.  king  of  Laced?emon,  son  of 
Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  C. 
380.  Pmis'.Z,  c.  5,  1.  8,  c.  ^.—Xenoph.  3,  Hist. 
Grccc. II.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  2d,  B.  C.  370, 
Pans.  1,  c.  13,  1.  3,  c.  5. 

Aggrammes,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  gratify 
her  passion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  Aggram- 
mes, his  son  bv  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  Curt. 
9,  c.  2. 

Agid^,  the  descendants  of  Eur3'sthenes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidae; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurys- 
thenes.  The  family  became  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  Cleomenes,"  son  of  Leonidas.  Virg. 
.Ell.  8,  V.  682. 

Agis,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and,  afier  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Echcstratus,  B.  C.  1058. 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. H.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 

who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and 
restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain  ;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  w^ho 
pretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
difficulties,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  from  a 
temple,  where  lie  had  taken  refuge,  to  a  prison, 
where  he  was  strans-led  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 
Plut.  in  Agid. TIT.  Another,  son  of  Archi- 
damus, who  signalized  himself  in  the  war  which 
the  Spartans  waged  against  Epidaurus.  He 
obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned 
27  years.   Thucijd.  3  and  4. — Paus.  3,  c.  8  and 

10.^ IV.  Another,  son  of  Archidamus,  king 
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of  Sparta,  who  endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece 
from  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in 
the  attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipaier,  Alexan- 
der's general,  and  5300  Lacedaemonians  perish- 
ed With  him.  Cwrt.  G,  c.  1. — Diod.  17. — Jus- 
tin. 12,  c.  1,  &c. V.  An  Arcadian  in  the 

expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 

xerxes.     Polyan.  7,  c.  18. VI.  A  poet  of 

Argos,  who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
would  give  way  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  Curt. 
8,  c.  5. 

Aglaophon,  an  excellent  Greek  painter. 
Plln.  35,  c.  8. 

Aglaus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges, 
king  of  Ly'dia.  Plin.  7,  c.  46. —  Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  1. 

Agnodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  pa- 
tients. This  brought  her  mio  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  hei  profession,  who  were 
now  out  of  employment,  accused  her  before  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  liie  judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  to  empower  all  freeborn  women  to  learn 
midwifery.     Hygin.  fab.  274. 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  he  went  against  Potidcea,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bra- 
sidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.     Tkucyd.  2,  3,  &c. 

Ag.vonides,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Pirceus  to  Ni- 
canor.  When  the  people  recollected  what  ser- 
vices Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser. 
Pint,  and  Ncp.  in  Phocion. 

Agoxai.ia,  and  Agonia,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus or  Agonius.  They  were  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  317. —  Varro. 
de  L.  L.  5. 

Agonks  Capitolini,  games  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Prizes  were 
proposed  for  agility  and  strength,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet 
Statins  publicly  recited  there  hisThebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Agoracritus,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens,  B. 
C.  1.50. 

Agoran5ni,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agraria  Lex,  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  bv  conquest.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed A.  U.  C.  26R,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius 
Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate.  This 
produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed,  of- 
fered to  distribute  among  the  people  the  money 
which  was  produced  from  the  corn  of  Sicily, 
after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 
This  act  of  liberality  the  people  refused,  and 
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tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-established  in  the 
state.  It  was  proposed  a  second  time,  A.  U. 
C.  269,  by  the  tribune  Licinius  Slolo ;  but  with 
no  better  success :  and  so  great  were  the  tumults 
which  followed,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senators 
fined  for  their  opposition.  Mutius  Seaevola,  A. 
U.  C.  620,  persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus to  propose  it  a  third  time ;  and  although 
Octavius,  his  colleague  in  the  tribuneship,  op- 
posed it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  law 
after  much  altercation,  and  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. 
This  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Caesar.  Flor.  3,  c.  3  and  13. — 
Cic.  pro  Leg.  Agr. — Liv.  2,  c.  41. 

Agricola,  the" father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  be 
an  island.  Domitian  envied  his  virtues ;  he  re- 
called him  from  the  province  he  had  governed 
with  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Rome  in  the  night,  that  no  triumph  might 
be  granted  to  him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  resentment,  he  retired  to  a 
peaceful  solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a  few  friends.  He  died  in  his  56th 
year,  A.  D.  93.     Tacit,  in  Agric. 

M.  Agrippa  Vipsanius,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved 
with  great  valour.  He  advised  his  imperial 
friend  to  re-establish  the  republican  government 
at  Rome,  but  he  v/as  overruled  by  Mecsenas. 
In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Germany  he  ob- 
tained several  victories,  but  refused  the  honours 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  liberality  towards 
the  embellishing  of  Rome,  and  the  raising  of 
magnificent  buildings,  one  of  which,  the  Pan- 
theon, still  exists.  After  he  had  retired  for  two 
years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marcellus,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
aproofofhisregard,  gave  him  hisdaughter  Julia 
in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire, 
during  an  absence  of  two  years  employed  in 
visiting:  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  Rome, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  12  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Augustus 
had  prepared  for  himself  He  had  been  married 
three  times;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Atticus, 
to  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius,  and  Lu- 
cius Ccesares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  Agrippina, 
and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Ceesar  Agrippa,  was 
adopted  by  Augrustus,  and  made  consul,  by  the 
flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  This  promising  j^outh  went  to 
Armenia  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  treach- 
erous hand  of  Lollius,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.  He  languished  for  a 
little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  His  younger 
brother,  L.  C3?sar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  adopt- 
ed by  nis  grandfather  Augustus;  but  he  was 
soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for  using  se- 
ditious language  against  his  benefactor.  In  the 
7th  year  of  his  exile,  he  would  have  been  recall- 
ed, had  not  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 
partiality  of  Augustus  for  him,  ordered  him  lo 
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be  assassinated  in  his  26th  year.  He  has  been 
called  ferocious  and  savage ;  and  he  gave  him- 
self  the  name  of  Neptune,  because  he  was  fond 
of  fishing.    Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  082. — Horat.  1,  od. 

-6. II.  Sylvius,  a  son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius, 

•king  of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Dionijs. 

Hal.  1,  c.  8. III.  One  of  the  servants  of  the 

murdered  prince  assumed  his  name,  and  raised 

commotions.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37. IV.  A 

consul,  who   conquered    the  .^qui. V.  A 

philosopher.  Diog. VI.  Herodes,  a  son  of 

Arislobulus,  grandson  of  the  great  Herod,  who 
became  tutor  to  llie  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  and 
"was  soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  suspicious  ty- 
rant. When  Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  his 
favourite  was  released,  presented  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had  lately  con- 
fined him,  and  made  king  of  Judea.  He  was 
a  popular  character  with  the  Jews ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with 
the  appellation  of  god,  an  angel  of -God  struck 
him  with  the  lousy  disease  of  which  he-died,  A. 
D.  43.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
'Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  He 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before  him 
that  Si.  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his 
incestuous  commerce  with  his  sister  Berenice. 

Jwv.  6,  V.  Vo^.— Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  81. VII. 

Menenius,  a  Roman  general,  wh-o  obtained  a 
triumph  over  the  Sabines,  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  ofnce 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted  \  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  from  which 
also  his  daughters  received  dowries.    Liv.  2,  c. 

32.  Flor.  1,  c.  23. VIII.  A  mathematician 

in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Bithynia. 

Agrippina,  I.  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.     Sueton.  in 

Tib.  7. II.  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married  Ger- 
manicus,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria  ;  and 
when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried  his  ashes 
to  Italy,  and  acctised  his  murderer,  who  stab- 
bed himself  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Tiberiiis,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where 
she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left 
nine  chiidTen,  and  was  universallydistinguish- 
ed for  intrepiditv  and  conjugal  affection.   Tacit. 

1,  Ann.  c.  2,  &ic.—Sue'ion.  in  Tib.  52. III. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
married  DomitiusiEnobarbus,  by  whom  she  had 
Nero.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  married 
her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  de- 
stroyed to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne. 
After  many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness, 
she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  A.  D. 
59.  She  left  memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in 
the  composition  of  his  annals.  The  town  which 
she  built,  where  she  was  born,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Asrlfpino,  Colonia,  is 
the  modern  Cologne.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  75,  1. 
12,  c.  7,  22. 

Agrotera,  I.  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of 
goats,  offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Callimachus  the  Polemarch,  who 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many  goats 


as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 

which  he  was  going  to  fight  against  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  'I'he  quan- 
tity of -the  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  goals  could  not  be  procured  ;  there- 
fore they  were  limited  to  five  hundred  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Persians 

slain  in  battle. II,  A  temple  of  .^Egira  in 

Peloponnesus,  erected  to  the  goddess  under  this 
name.     Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

Ahala,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eri- 
boea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was,  next  to  Achil- 
les, the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom,  at  part- 
ing, he  exchanged  arras.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  iheir  claim 
to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero.  When  they  were 
given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  Avas  so  enraged  that 
he  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  sons  of  Alreus,  who  had 
given  the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed 
himself  with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran 
to  the  ground  from  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle ;  others,  that  he  was 
murdC'Ted  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Sigseum,  some  say  on  mount  Rhoetus,  and  his 
tomb  was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon,  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son  with  a  sldn  as  im- 
penetrable astheskin  of  iheNemsean  lion,  which 
he  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard.  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  promised  to  grant 
the  petition;  andw'hen  Ajax  was  born,  Hercules 
wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  ren- 
dered his  body  invulnerable,  except  that  part 
which  was  left  uncovered  by  a  hole  m  the  skin, 
through  which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This 
vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  some 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calnb.  1  and  4. — 
Apollnd.  3,  c.  10  and  13. — Philodr.  in  Heroic. 
c.  12. — Pindar.  Isthn.  6. — Homer.  11.  1,  &c. 
Od.  n.—Dictys  Cret.  b.— Dares  Phry.  9.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13.— Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  191.— Hy- 
gin.  fab.  107  and  242. — Pans.  1,  c.  35,  1.  5,  c. 

19. II.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  Locris, 

was  surnamed  Locrian,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty  ships 
to  the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suit- 
ors. The  n  ight  that  Troy  was  taken  he  offered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  this  ofl^ence,  as  he  returned 
home,  the  goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  Avas  safe,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  the 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
offered  on  his  tomb.  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  43,  &c. — 
Homer.  II.  2,  13.  &c.  Od.A.—Husin.  fab.  116 
and  213.—Philostr.  Ico.  2,  c.  13. — Senec.  in 
Again. — Horat.  epod.  10,  v.  13. — Pnus.  10,  c.  26 
and  31. — The  two  Ajaces  were,  as  some  sup- 
pose, placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
n  separate  place,  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Alaricus,  a  famous  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
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plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He 
was  greatly  respected  for  his  military  valour, 
and  during  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  continual  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

Alarodii,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  94.  . 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  ihe  kingdom  of  Latium,  and 
reigned  36  years. 

Albia  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Otho.     Sv,et. 

Albici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Cces. 
Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

Albini,  two  Roman  orators,  of  great  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Liv. 
2,  c.  33,  1.  6,  c.  ?>0.—Sallust.  de  Jug.  Bell. 

Albinovanus  Celsus,   I.     Vid.   Celsus. 

II.  Pedo,  a  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
divine.  Ovid.  ex.  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. —  Quintil.  10, 
C.5. 

Albinus,  I.  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Commo- 
dus.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Se- 
verus  had  also  been  invested  with  the  imperial 
dignity  by  his  own  army  ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
■with  about  50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Severus  was  con- 
queror, and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Albinus,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
Codrus,  was  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite, 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500 
figs,  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10 

melons,  and  400  03^sters. II.   A  pretorian, 

sent  to  Sylla  as  ambassador  from  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Sylla's  soldiers.  Pint,  in  Syll. III.  A  Ro- 
man plebeian,  who  received  the  vestals  into  his 
chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  v>^hich  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  40. — Flor.  1,  c. 

13. IV.  A.  Posthnmns,  con.sul  with  Lucul- 

lus,  A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

Albutius,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  his  wife.     Arrian. II.  An 

ancient  satirist.     Cic.  in  Brut. III.  Titus, 

an  epicurean  philosopher,  born  at  Rome;  so 
fond  of  Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he 
wished  not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to 
the  senate,  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Ar.c^us,  I.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mity- 
Jene  in  Lesbos,  about  GOO  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  his  enemies 
hnng  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour 
which  he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses. 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain, 
found  m  Athenwus.  Qtiintil.  10,  c.  1. — Hero- 
dot.  5,  c.  95.— «or.  4,  od.  9.— Cic.  4.  Tu^c.  c.  33. 

II.  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be 

the  inventor  of  tragedy. III.  A  writer  of 

epigrams. IV.  A  comic  poet. 


Alcamenes,  I.  one  of  the  Agidae,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37  years. 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.     Pans.  3,  c. 

2, 1.  4,  c.  4  and  5. II.  A  general  of  the  Achse- 

ans.     Paus.  7,  c.  15. III.  A  statuary,  who 

lived  448  B.  C.  and  w-as  distinguished  for  his 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.     Pau$.  5,  c.  10. 

IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.   Thucyd.  4,  c.  5,  &c. 

Alcander,  I.  a  Lacedcemonian  youth,  who 
acciden  tally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus, 
and  was  generously  forgiven  bv  the  sage.  Plut. 

in  Lyc.—PMLS.  3,  c.  18. II.  A  Trojan,  killed 

by  Turnus.     Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  767. 

Alcenor.     Vid.  Oihryades. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestis.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Alcetas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Paus.  1,  c. 
11. — —II.  A  general  of  Alexander's  arrny, 

brother  to  Perdiccas. III.  The  eighth  king 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years. IV. 

An  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi.     Athen. 

ALCfflMACHUs,  a  celebrated  painter.  Plin. 
35,  c.  11. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  general,  famous 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles.  He  was  disciple  io  Socrates, 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  chosen  general  in  thatw^ar,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 
piety, and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he 
fled,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens ;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissaph ernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.  Plis  popularity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion :  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyme 
exposed  him  again  to  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  fled  to  Pharnabazus,  whom  he  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Lacedaemon. 
This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, who  prevailed  upon  Pharnabazus  to  murder 
Alcibiades.  Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
he  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape.  He  died  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  per- 
petual difficulties.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  coun- 
tr^^men  had  known  how  to  retain  among  them 
the  talents  of  a  man  who  distinguished  himself, 
and  w^as  admired  w'herever  he  went,  they  might 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  His  character  has  been 
cleared  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  by 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,Timaeus,  and  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  w^ho, 
to  the  principles  of  the  debauchee  added  the  in- 
telligence and  sagacity  of  a  statesman,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of 
the  philosopher.  Plut.  <^  C.  Nep.  in  Alcib. — 
Thucyd.  5,  6  and  7. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  1, 
&.c.—Diod.  12. 

ALcmAMiDAs,  a  general  of  the  Messenians, 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of 
Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723.     Strab.  6. 

Alcidamus,  a  philosopher  and  orator,  who 
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wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to 
Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  424.  Quint.'S,  c.  1. 

AlcIdas,  a  Lacedsemonian,  sent  with  23  gal- 
leys against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
TImcyd.  4,  c.    IG,  &c. 

Alcimenes,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara. 

II.  A  comic  writer  of  Athens. 

Alcinous,  I.  a  man  of  Elis.  Pans. II.  A 

philosopher  in  the  second  centur}',  who  wrote  a 
book,  j.e  doctrma  Platonis,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  the  12mo.  printed  Oxo/i.  1G67.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Ai.ciPHRoy,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
in  Greek  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a  very 
perfect  picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4th  century. 

Alcm^on,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  to  Py- 
thagoras, born  in  Crotona.  He  wrote  on  physic, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  animals  to 
examine  into  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  G,  c.  27. II.  A  son  of  the 

poet  iEschylus,  the  13th  archon  oif  Athens. 

III.  A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Messenia,with 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Heraclidae. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcmae- 
onidae  are  descended.  Vid.  Part  III.  Paus. 
1,  c.  18. 

Alcm.eonid^,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  Alcmaeon.  They  undertook  for 
300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  they  gained 
popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the  Pythia 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae.  Herodot.  5  and  G. —  Thucyd.  6,  c.  59. — 
Pint,  in  Solon. 

Alcman,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Sardinia,  and  not  at  Lacedaemon,  as  some  sup- 
pose. He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  play  called  Colymbosas. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved  by 
Athenasns  and  others.  Plin.  11.  c.  33. — Paus. 
1,  c.  41, 1.  3,  c.  Ib.—Aristot.  Hist  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 

Algyoneus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 
to  Antigonus.  Plut.  in  Pi/rrh. — Diog.  4.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Alemanni,  certain  tribes,  originally  of  the 
Suevi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germans.  Ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  mingled 
with  other  people,  among  which  were  probably 
many  Gallic  families ;  and  then  from  their  hete- 
rogeneous composition  it  is  supposed  they  first 
assumed  or  received  the  designation  of  Allmans 
or  Alemanni.  The  countiy  which  bore  their 
name,  from  their  having  etfecied  in  it  a  resi- 
dence, was  that  tract  which,  including  the  Ty- 
rol, the  country  of  the  Grisons,  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  western  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
After  many  conflicts  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks,  and  various  changes  in  their  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  Clovis, 
and  oljliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  countiy  be- 
yond the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves, they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  give 
their  name  to  modern  Germany. 


Alemon,  the  father  of  Myscellus,  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Groecia.  Myscellus  is  often 
called  Alemonides.    Odd.  Mel.  15,  v.  19  and  26. 

Alethes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclidae.  who  was 
king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
Paus.  2,  c.  4.  *'" 

Aletidas,  (from  aXaojiai,  to  jL-ander,)  certain 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  father 
Icarus. 

ALEUADiE,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  that  coun- 
try. They  betrayed  their  country  to  Xei'xes. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessalians 
without  distinction.  Diod.  IG. — Herodot.  7,  c. 
G,  \72.—Paus.  3,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c.  IQ.—uElian. 
Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Alexamexus,  an  ^tolian,  who  killed  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  the  people.    Liv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  "killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
10  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  w-as  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B, 
C.     Justin.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  5,  7,  8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king  of 
Macedonia,  w^as  treacherously  murdered,  B.  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  w^ho  held 
the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and  made  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin.  7,  c.  5,  says, 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  cause 
of  his  murder. 

Alexander  3d,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  born  B. 
C.  355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratus. 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would 
become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  w^as 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  received 
his  learned  preceptor's  instructions  with  becom- 
ing deference  and  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander in  his  15th  year,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  Avhere  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, and  soon  after  followed  his  father  to  the 
field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  was 
highly  offended  w'hen  Philip  divorced  Olympias 
to  marry  Cleopatra ;  and  he  even  caused  the 
death  of  Attains,  the  new  queen's  brother.  A  f- 
ter  this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  but  was  recalled  ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  murderers: 
and  by  his  prudence  and  moderation  gained  the 
aflfection  of  his  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  Illvricum,  and  destroyed  Thebes :  and  after 
he  had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians.  With  32,000  foot  and  5,000  horse 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius 
at  the  Granicus,  he  conquered  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  two  other  cele- 
brated victories  over  Darius  at  Issus  and  Ar- 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months  and" the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  cool  blood,  and  made  himself  master 
"of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From 
Eg\7)the  visited  the  temple  of  .Tupiter  Ammon, 
and  bribed  the  priests,  M-ho  saluted  him  as  the 
son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  pay 
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him  divine  honours.  He  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Alexandria,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
become  the  future  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Gan^s.  His  conquests 
were  spread  over  India,  where  he  fought  with 
Porus,  a  powerful  king  of  the  country ;  and 
after  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east.  He  died  at  Babylon,  the 
21st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  12  years  and  8  months  of  brilliant  and 
continued  success,  323  B.  C.  His  death  was 
so  premature  that  some  have  aliributed  it  to  the 
effects  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  An- 
tipater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
son to  be  given  him  at  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  forget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of 
his  body  to  the  Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations ; 
and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  by 
the  oflicers  of  his  army,  but  they  were-all  sea- 
sonably suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  and  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised  ;  and 
the  latter  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander 
was  dead.  His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once 
endangered  his  life  ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure 
of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  soldiers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  after  his  OM'n  name.  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
"worshipped  as  a  god;  and  Callisthenes,  who 
refused  to  do  it,  was  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  a  banquet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  Ph  ilip,  and  pre- 
ferred them  to  those  of  his  son.  His  victories 
and  success  increased  his  pride ;  he  dressed  him- 
self in  the  Persian  manner,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  set  on  fire  the 
town  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit  of  madness  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  fond 
of  candour  and  of  truth;  and  when  one  of  his 
officers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hyclas- 
pes,  a  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  wiih  Porus,  and  in  which  he  had  too  li- 
berally panegyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river,  saying,  "  What  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tery 1  are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  in  themselves  without  the 
colouring  of  falsehood  T'  He,  in  like  manner, 
rejected  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  hand  and  pouring  a  river  from  the 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  sta- 
tue except  Lvsippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apelles.  "On  his  death-bed 
he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  this  singular  present  he  wished  to 
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make  him  his  successor.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  his  oflicers  asked  him  whom  he  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  1  and  he  an- 
swered. The  worthiest  among  you ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  (added  he,}  my  best  friends  will  perform 
my  funeral  obsequies  with  bloody  hands.  Alex- 
ander, with  all  his  pride,  was  humane  and  libe- 
ral, easy  and  tamiliar  with  his  friends,  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ef- 
ject  the  completion  of  his  natural  history.  He 
was  brave  olten  to  rashness;  he  frequently  la- 
mented that  his  father  conquered  every  thing, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do  ;  and  exclaimed,  in. 
all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity.  Give  me  kings  for 
competitors,  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  at  Olym- 
pia.  All  his  family  and  infant  children  were 
put  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delibera- 
tion that  was  made  after  his  decease,  among  his 
generals,  was  to  appoint  his  brother  Philip  Ari- 
dseus  successor,  until  Roxane,  who  was  then 
pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the  world  a  legi- 
timate heir.  His  empire  was  subsequently  di- 
vided among  his  generals.  Vid.  Ptolemy,  An- 
tigo7ius,  &c.  Curt.  Arrian.  and  Plut.  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod. 
Hand  18.— Pans.  1,  7,  8,  9.— Justin.  11  and  12. 

—  Val.  Max.—Strab.  1,  &c. II.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.    Justin.  15,  c. 

2. III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 

Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-five 
years  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  put 

him  to  death. IV.  A  son  of  Cassander,  king 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
byLysimachus  from  revenging  his  motherThes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered.  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to  death. 

Justin.  16,  c.  1. — Pans.  9,  c.  7. V.  A  king 

of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  successor  to 
Arybas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans, 
and  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  his 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  an  army  ofwomen  (meaning  the  Persians). 
He  \vas  surnamed  Molossns.  Justin.  17,  c.  3. 
—Diod.  IG.—Liv.  8,  c.  17  afld  21.— Sirab.  16. 

-VI.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Epirus. 

He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Acarnanians.    Justin.  26,  c. 

3. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh. VII.  A  king  of  Syria, 

driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Nicanor,  son  of  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  Justin.  35,  c.  1  and  2. — Joseph.  13. 
Ant.  Jud.—Strab.  17. VIII.  A  king  of  Sy- 
ria, first  called  Bala,  w^as  a  merchant  and  suc- 
ceeded Demetrius.  He  conquered  Nicanor  by 
meansof  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Antiochus  Gryphus.  son  of  Nicanor. 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd.   13,  c.   18.^ IX.  Ptolemy 

was  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt.  His 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  throne,  in 
preference  to  his  brother  Ptolemv  Lathurus,  and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, expelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him; 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se- 
cond time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his 
subjects.  Joseph.  13,  Ant.  Jud.  c.  20,  &c. — 
Justin.  39,  c.  3  and  ^.—Pclus.  1,  c.  9. X. 
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Ptolemy  2d,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a  few 
days  after  his  restoration.     Appian.  1. — Bell. 

Civ. XI.  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished  by  his 
subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Vid.  Egyp- 

iAis  (^  PtolemcBiLS.     Cic.  pro  Bull. XII.  A 

youth  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  climb 
the  rock  Aornus,  with  30  other  youths.    He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt.     Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

XIII.  A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid.  Paris. XIV.  Janngeus,  a  king  of  Ju- 

dea,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacring 
800  of   his  subjects  for  the   entertainment  of 

his  concubines. XV.  A  Paphlagonian,  who 

gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  70  years  old. 

XVI.  A  native  of  Caria,inthe  3d  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 

Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant. XVII. 

Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the 
4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extant. XVIII.  A  poet  of  iEtolia, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. XIX. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been 

preceptor  to  Nero. XX.  An  historian,  called 

also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
had  received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. 

XXI.  A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  astronomy  and  geography. XXII. 

A  sophi.stof  Seleucia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

XXIII.   A   Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was 

going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile  weapons,  and 
ordered  them  to  dart  them  continually  upon  the 
enemy,  to  render  their  numbers  useless.    Po- 

lyan.  6,  c.  27. XXIV.  A  son  of  Lysima- 

chus.     Polyccn.  6,  c.  12. XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lycia,  whobrought  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  Great.      Curt.  7,  c.  10. 

XXVI.  A  son  of  Poly.sperchon,  killed  in  Asia 

by  the  Dymaeans.  Diod.  18  and  19. XXVII. 

A  poet  of  Pleuron,  son  of  Satyrus  and  Strato- 
clea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had  a  daughter 

called  Iphigenia,  by  Helen.  Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

XXVIII.  A  Spartan,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  his  soldiers  by  the  Argives,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  their  passing  throus:h  the  coun- 
try of  Te^ea.     Diod.  15. XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Phaera,  in  Thessaly,  who  made  war 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  took  Pelopidas 
prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his 
wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully 
guarded  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  concealed  to  take  away  h i.s  life.  Cic.  de  Inv. 
2,  c.  49,  de  Off.  2,  c.  9.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13.— 
Plut.   4^  C.   Nep.  in  Pelop. — Pons.  6,  c.  5. — 

Diod.  15  and  \6.—  0vid.  in  lb.  v.  321. XXX. 

Severus,  a  Roman  emperor.     Vid.  Severus. 
Alexandra,  I.  the  name  of  some  queens  of 
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Judaea,  mentioned  by  Jofr.ph. II.  A  nurse 

of  Nero.     Suet,  in  Nero,  50. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the  cause 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra. Augustus  punished  him  severely  after 
the  defeat  of  Antony.     Plut.  in  Anton. 

Alexinus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mile- 
sian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 
and  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed  as  he  swam 
across  the  river  Alpheus.     Diog.  m  Euclid. 

Alexion,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexis,  I.  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

his  country. II.  A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of 

Thurium.  He  was  either  uncle  or  patron  to 
Menander.  Like  Antiphanes,  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  composer.  Suidas  siates  the  num- 
ber of  his  pla5's  at  245;  the  titles  of  113  are 
still  upon  record.  Plato  was  oeca.sionally  the 
object  of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  mark  for 

the  wit  of  Anaxandrides. III.  A  statu aiy, 

disciple  to  Polycletes,  87th  Olympiad.  Plin. 
34,  c.  8. 

P.  Alfenus  Varus,  a  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  applica- 
tion, raised  himself  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  130. 

Alienus  C/EciNA,  a  questor  in  Boeotia  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor  dis- 
graced him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  he 
raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit.  1, 
Hist.  c.  52. 

Alimentus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affairs. 
Liv.  21  and  30. 

Allutius,  or  Albdtius,  a  prince  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  to  M^hom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the  hus- 
bandmen received  the  recompense  of  their  la- 
bours. The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon  by  the 
Arcadians. 

Alphius  a  VITUS,  a  writer  m  the  age  of  Se- 
verus, who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Alpinus,  I.  (C0RNELIU.S,)  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Avars  in  Germany.   Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 

36. 11.  Julius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hel- 

vetii.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  ^iS. 

Alth.s;mExVr.s.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ai,YATTE.s,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended  from 

the  Heraclidce.     He  reigned  57  years. II, 

King  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadtr, 
was  father  of  Croesus.  He  drove  the  Cimme- 
rians from  Asia,  and  made  war  against  the 
Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  grave  with  the 
money  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtain- 
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cd  by  prostitution.     An  eclipse  of  the  sun  ter- 1 
minated  a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  17,  Si,c.—Strab.  13, 

Alyc^us,  a  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.     Plut.  in  The?,. 

Amadocus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seutbes.     Aristot.  5.     PolU.  10. 

Am.4ge,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  for 
ber  justice  and  fortitude.     Polycin.  8,  c.  5G. 


Amandus,  Cn.  Sal.  a  rebel  general  under 


Dioclesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours,  and  I 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian 's  colleague. 

Amarynceus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasium.     Slrah.  8. — Paus.  8,  c.  1. 

Amasis,  I.  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war 
against  Arabia,  and  died  before  the  invasion  of 
his  country  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  should 
yearly  give  an  account  to  the  public  magistrates 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  himself. 
He  refused  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Poly- 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  his 
uncommon  prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came 
into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to 
be  dug  up,  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  offensive  to  the  religious 

notions  of  the  Egyptians.   Herodot.  1,  2,  3, 

11.  A  man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Barce,    Herodot.  A,  c.  '201 ,  (fee. 

Amastris,  I.  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered.     Strab. II.  Also  the  wife  of 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.     Vid.  Amestris. 

Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Turnus  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously favoured  the  interest  of  Turnus;  and 
w^hen  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
iEneas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  &c. 

Amazenes,  or  Mazenes,  a  prince  of  the  isl- 
and Oaractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  East.     Arrian.  in  Indie. 

Ambarvaua,  a  joyful  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  corn.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  about  the  month 
of  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
times  round  their  fields, croAvned  with  oakleaves, 
singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to 
preserve  their  corn.  The  word  is  derived  ah 
amhiendis  is  arvis,  going  round  the  fields.  A 
sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  amibarvalia. 
hosti(E,  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  the 
sacrifice  has  sometimes  been  c^We^snovetanri- 
lia,  from  .sm.s,  ovis^  and  taurvs.  Virp[.  (7.  1,  v. 
339  and  Mb.— Tib.  2,  el.  1,  v.  l^i.—  Cato  de  R.  R. 
c.  141. 

Ambigatus,  a  king  of  the  Celtre  in  the  time 
of  TarquiniusPriscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  he  sent  his  tAvo  nephews, 
Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  with  two  colonies,  in 
quest  of  new  settlements;  the  former  towards 
Ilalv.     Liv.  5,  c.  34,  &c. 

Ambiorix,  a  kins:  of  a  portion  of  the  Ebu- 
rones,  in  Gaul.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
Rome,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Caesar, 
in  which  60,000  of  his  count rvmen  were  slain. 
CcBS.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  11,  26,  1.  6,  c.  30. 
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Ambrosia,  L  festivals  observed  in  honour  ol 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  of  Greece,     They  were 

the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans. 

II.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called  ambrosia, 
and  their  drink  nectar.  The  word  signifies 
immortal.  Ic  had  the  power  of  giving  immur- 
tality  to  all  those  who  ate  it ;  and  it  is  said  thai 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  given  her  by  Ve- 
nus.  Homer.  11.  1,  14,  16,  and  24. — Lucian.  de 
dea  Syria. —  Catull.  ep.  100. —  Thcocrit.  Id.  15. — 
Virg.  Jin.  1,  V.  407,  1.  12,  v.  ^Id.—Ovid.  MeL 
2. — Pindar.  1,  Olyrnp. 

Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  especially 
against  the  Arrians.  His  three  books  de  officiis 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  crea- 
tion. His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction 
is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  of 
thought.  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1686. 

Ambubaj^,  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lives^ 
who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words,  which 
signify  a  flute.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  2. — Suet,  in 
Ner.  27. 

Amenides,  a  secretary  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  ses  him  oVer  the 
Arimaspi.     Curt.  1.  c.  3. 

Amenocles,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  first 
Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
mos and  Corinth.     Thncyd.  1,  c.  13. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to  Xer- 
xes. She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off  her 
nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  61,  1.  9,  c.  111. 

Amilcar,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnamed  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  of 
all  his  schemes  to  Athens.     Trogns.  21,  c.  6. 

II.  A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracusans 

called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city.  Amilcar 
soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Agathocles, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He  died 
in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.     Diod.  20.— Justin.  22, 

c.  2  and  3. III.  A  Carthaginian,  surnamed 

Barcas,  father  to  the  celebrated  Annibal.  He 
was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Punic 
war ;  and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  manv  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  After  (his,  he 
passed  into  Spain,  with  his  son  Annibal,  who 
was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  killed 
in  a  battle  asrainst  the  Vettones,  B.  C.  237.  He 
had  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  by 
crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  son  afterwards 
ca  rried  into  execution.  His  great  enmity  to  the 
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Romans  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
He  used  to  say  of  his  three  sons,  that  he  kept 
three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman  power.  Nep. 
in    Vit.—Liv.  21,   c.   \.—PoUib.  ^.—Plut.  in 

Annib. IV.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who 

assisted  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was 
taken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.     Liv,  32,  c.  30,  1.  33, 

c.  8. V.  A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily 

by  Galon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  He  burnt 
himself  that  his  body  might  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  He- 
rodot.  7,  c.  165,  &c. 

Amisia.s,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

Ammianus.      Vid.  Marcellinus. 

Ammonius,  I.  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, 232,  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pupils 
Origen  and  Plolinus.  His  treatise  n.cpi  (jnoioiv 
was  published  in  4to.  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat. 

1739. II.  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 

gacriSces,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 
Athens.  Athen.  13. III.  An  Athenian  gene- 
ral, surnamed  Barcas.     Polyb.  3. 

Amphiakaides,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmaeon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.    Ooid.  Fast.  2,  v.  43. 

Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  first 
established  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  This 
assembly  was  at  first  but  inconsiderable;  nor 
did  it  arrive  to  its  full  strength  and  lustre  but 
by  gradual  advances,  and  in  a  long  series  of 
years.  Its  first  origin  we  are  to  ascribe  to  Am- 
phictyon, the  son  of  Deucalion,  an  ancient  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  the  authority  of  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  warrants  us  to  determine.  Their  tes- 
timony is  full  and  explicit,  and,  on  account  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  this  monument,  deserves 
particular  attention.  '  Amphictyon,  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  reigned  at  Thermopylae,  and  collect- 
ed the  people  bordering  on  his  territory,  and 
called  them  Amphictyons,  and  the  assembhj  Fy- 
laea,  in  the  place  where  the  Amphictyons  sa- 
crifice to  this  day.'  Androtion  asserts,  that  the 
convention  was  at  first  held  at  Delphi,  and  com- 
posed only  of  those  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  and  who  were  called  not  from 
Amphictyon,  but  A'vinKnon'eg,  the  neiglihmtring 
inhabitants;  but  to  this  again  we  must  oppose 
the  high  authority  of  the  Marbles.  The  assem- 
bly, thus  formed,  was  at  first  but  small,  being 
wholly  composed  of  those  people  whom  Deuca- 
lion had  commanded,  and  who,  from  his  son 
Hellen,  where  called  'EAAHES.  As  Greece 
improved,  and  the  Hellenes  increased  in  num- 
ber, new  regulations  became  necessary;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  some  time  after  the 
original  institution,  Acrisius,  king  of  Argns, 
when,  through  fear  of  Perseus,  (who,  as  the 
oracle  declared,  was  to  kill  him,)  he  retired  into 
Thessaly,  observed  the  defects  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  and  undertook  to  new-model 
and  regulate  it;  extended  its  privileges;  aug- 
mented the  number  of  its  members;  enacted 
new  laws,  by  which  the  collective  body  was  to 
be  governed;  and  assigned  to  each  state  one 
single  deputy,  and  one  single  voice,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  some,  in  their  own  sole  right :  bv  oth- 
ers, in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  inferior 
states ;  and  thus  came  to  be  considered  as  the 


founder  of  this  famous  representative  of  the 
Hellenic  body.  From  the  time  of  Acrisius,  the 
Amphictyons  still  continued  to  hold  one  of  their 
annual  councils  at  Thermopylae,  that  of  autumn. 
But  it  was  now  made  a  part  of  their  function 
to  guard  and  protect  the  natioi.al  region.  The 
vernal  assembly  therefore  was  held  at  Delphi, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  veneration  ;  whither  all  peo- 
ple, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  resorted,  to  seek 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  famous  Pythian 
oracle.  The  time  of  assembling  we  have  said 
were  two  in  each  year.  The  following  history 
however  affords  an  instance  of  the  Amphictyons 
assuming  a  power  of  assembling  ofiener,  on 
some  extraordinary  emergencies.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  introduced  by 
time,  or  the  power  of  particular  parties;  and, 
as  such,  was  condemned  and  discountenanced- 
The  alterations,  made  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons at  different  times,  seem  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  difference  in  historians  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  people  who  had  a 
right  to  send  representatives  to  that  assembly. 
Agreeably  to  the  dispositions  made  by  Acrisius, 
twelve  cities  only  were  invested  with  this  right, 
according  to  Strabo.  jEschines  and  Theo- 
pompus  also  confine  it  to  twelve  people,  whom 
the  orator  calls,  not  ttoXch,  cities,  huiiOvn,  a  word 
denoting  a  collection  of  several  particular  com- 
munities. Pausanius  also  calls  them  yti/??,  a 
term  of  like  signification.  The  Amphictyonic 
people  were,  according  to  jEschines,  Thessali- 
ans,  Baotians,  Dorians,  Tonians,  PerrhcBbcanSy 
Magv£tes,  Locrians,  GEteans,  Phthiot-es,  Male- 
ans,  Phocians  ; — to  Theopompus :  lonians,  Do- 
rians, Perrhccbeans,  Boeotians,  Magnctes,  AchcB- 
ans,  Phthiotes,  Maleans,  Dolopes,  ^Enians,  DeU 
phia7is,  Phocians  ; — to  Pausanias  :  lonians, 
Dolopes,  ThessoUans,  JLnians,  Magnctes,  Ma- 
leans, Phthiotes,  Dorians,  Phocians^  LacriEpic- 
nemides.  ^Eschines,  we  see,  enumerates  but 
eleven  ;  yet  he  asserts  the  number  to  be  twelve. 
We  see,  then,  how  this  famous  council  was 
formed.  The  whole  nation  of  Greece  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts  or  provinces  :  each 
of  these  contained  a  certain  number  of  Am- 
phictyonic states,  or  cities,  each  of  which  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  in  voting  and  determin- 
I  ing  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  inte- 
j  rest.  Other  inferior  cities  were  dependant  on 
some  of  these,  and,  as  members  of  their  com- 
munity, were  also  represented  by  the  same  de- 
puties ;  and  thus  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons became  really  and  properly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Hellenic  body:  to  KoivofTMv 
'KWni'o^v  TivvcSpmv.  Each  of  those  cities,  which 
had  a  right  to  assist  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, was  obliged  to  send  its  deputies  to  every 
meeting  ;  and  the  number  of  these  deputies  was 
usually  and  regularly  two:  the  one  entitled 
hieromnemon,  to  whom  was  particularly  in- 
trusted the  care  of  religion  and  its  rites.  His 
office  was  annual,  as  appears  from  several  de- 
I  crees,  in  which  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of 
I  the  Athenian  archon  £7ro)vt)/iof ;  and  he  was  ap- 
!  pointed  by  lot.  The  other  deputy  was  called 
bv  the  sreneral  name  pylagoras,  and  was  chosen 
I  by  election  for  each  particular  meeting.  Each 
I  of  these  deputies,  however  differing  in  their 
j  functions,  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  determin- 
i  ing  all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  interest. 
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And  thus  the  cities  which  they  represented, 
without  any  distinction  or  subordination,  each 
gave  two  voices  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  a  privilege  known  by  the  name  of  the 
dmihle  suffrage.  When  the  deputies,  thus  ap- 
pointed, appeared  to  execute  their  commission, 
they  in  the  first  place  offered  up  their  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  ;  to  Ceres,  when  they  as- 
sembled at  'I'hermopylae ;  when  at  Delphi,  to 
Apollo,  Diana,  Lalona,  and  Minerva:  and  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  function,  each  deputy 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  which  ^schines 
hath  preserved,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it ;  and 
which  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  '  I  stcear 
that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic 
city  :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  of  their  wa- 
ters, neither  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  out- 
rages shall  be  attempted,  I  will  oppose  them  by 
force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  attempts.  If  any  devasta- 
tions shall  be  committed  in  the  territory  of  the 
god  ;  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  offence  or 
entertain  any  design  against  the  temple  ;  I  Avill 
make  use  of  my  feel,  my  hands,  my  whole  force, 
to  bring  the  offending  party  to  condign  punish- 
ment. If  any  one  shall  violate  any  part  of 
this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  country,  may  such  violators  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  La- 
tona,  and  Minerva  the  provident.  May  their 
lands  never  produce  their  fruits :  may  their 
women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
nature  with  their  parents,  but  offsprings  of  an 
unnatural  and  monstrous  kind:  may  they  be 
for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, and  in  all  civil  transactions ;  and  may 
they,  their  families,  and  their  whole  race,  be 
utterly  destroyed:  may  they  never  offer  up  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona, 
and  Minerva  the  provident;  but  may  all  their 
sacred  rights  be  for  ever  rejected.'  It  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  one  of  the  hieromnemons 
to  preside  in  the  council.  He  collected  the 
votes  ;  he  reported  the  resolutions  :  he  had  the 
power  of  convening  the  Ev»rXnc-«a,  or  general 
convention.  His  name  was  prefixed  to  every 
decree,  together  with  his  title,  which  was  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff  or  priest  of  Apollo.  While 
the  generous  principles,  on  which  this  illus- 
trious body  was  first  formed,  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  due  vigour,  the  Amphictyons  of  con- 
sequence were  respectable,  august  and  power- 
ful. When  the  nation  itself  began  to  degene- 
rate, its  representative  of  course  shared  \n  the 
general  corruption.  The  decline  of  this  coun- 
cil we  may  therefore  date  from  the  time  when 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  began  to  practise  M'ith 
its  members,  and  prevailed  to  have  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Hellenic  body.  It  continued, 
however,  for  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  to  assemble  and  to  exercise  some 
remains  of  its  authority.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  liv-ed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Amphictyonic  cities  were  thirtv  ;  but 
of  these  the  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Nico- 
polis,  only  sent  their  deputies  constantlv,  the 
rest  at  particular  times  in  rotation.  But  as 
their  care  was  now  entirely  confined  to  the  rites 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  as  these  came 
to  be  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
famous  council  of  Amphictyons  seems  to  have 
fallen,  together  with  their  temple  and  their  re- 
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ligion.  Paus.  in  Phocic.  and  Achaic. — StrcUt.  b. 
— Suidas.  — Hcsych. — JEschin. 

Amphidromia,  a  festival  observed  by  private 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  run  round 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  arms ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  festivals. 

Amphu^ytus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acarnania,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Athens.    Herodot.  1,  c.  62. 

Amphion,  a  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Aces- 
tor  of  Gnossus.  Plin.  36,  c.  10.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Amphipoles,  magistrates  appointed  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed  for 
above  300  years.     Diod.  16 

Amphis,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  Am- 
phicrates.  contemporary  with  Plato.     Suidas. 

Amphitryontades,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex,  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
pins and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A.  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  great  privi- 
lege of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and  with  a 
golden  crown  at  the  Circensian  games,  and  with 
a  prcPtexta  and  golden  crown  at  theatrical  plays. 

Amultus,  I.  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crown 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth,  but 
Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it.  Romulus  and 
Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  years  of 
manhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  Amulius, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  61.—Liv.  1,  c.  3  and  4.— PZ-u^. 

i7i  Ro7nul. — Flor.  1,  c.  1. — Dionijs.  Hal. II. 

A  celebrated  painter.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Amyclas,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Caesar  embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm, 
Caesar,  unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself, 
and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  ex- 
claimed, Ccesarem  vehis,  Ca:sarisquc  fortunam. 
Ldican.  5,  v.  520. 

Amyntas,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia  af^er 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  beha\iour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  Persian  general, 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  ambassadors  ;  but,  instead  of  making  war, 
he  m.arried  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  possessions.     Justin.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  5,  7 

and  8. The  second  of  that  name  was  son 

of  Menelaus,  and  king  of  Macedonia  after  his 
murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
Illyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans,  He  made  war  against  the  Illyrians 
and  Olynthians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
wife  Eurydice  conspired  against  his  life;  but  her 
snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had  A  lexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's 
father,  bv  his  first  wife :  and  by  the  other  he  had 
Archelaus,  Aridsens,  and  Menelaus.  He  reign- 
ed 24  years;  and  soon  after  his  death,  his  son 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  ascended 
the  throne.     Justin.  7,  c.  4  and  9. — Diod.  14, 

^^c — C.    Nep.    avd   Pint,  in  Pelopid. III. 

Another  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 

IV.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarus  in 

the  kingdom  of  Gallognecia.  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 
Strab.  12. V.  Another  officer  who  deserted 
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to  Darms,  and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  i 

seize  Egypt.     Curt.  3,  c.  9. VI.  A  son  of ' 

Anliochus,  who  withdrew  himself  from  Mace-  ! 

donia,  because  he  hated  Alexander. VII.  1 

An  oificer  m  Alexander's  cavalry.     He  was  . 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  on  ac-  i 
count  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  ! 
acquitted.     Curt.  4,  c.  15,  1.  6,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c.  12. 
— — VIII.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  se- 
veral works  quoted  by  Athenaeus  10  and  12. 

Amytianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amyrius,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  battle.     Ctesias. 

Amytis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom 

Cyrus  married.     Ctesias. II.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzus  and  disgraced 
herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  592  B. 
C.  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can 
stop  only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  "When  he  re- 
turned to  Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship 
of  Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
laws  of  the  Athenians,  which  so  irritated  his 
brother,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  that  he 
killed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  has  ren- 
dered himself  famous  among  the  ancients  by  his 
writings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of 
Scythia,  &c.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croesus  and 
Hanno  are  still  extant.  Later  authors  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  an- 
chors, and  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Anacharsis  is  become  very  familiar  to  modern 
ears,  by  that  elegant,  valuable,  and  truly  clas- 
sical work  of  Barthelemi,  called  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  46,  47  and  48. — 
Plut.  in  Conviv.—  Cic.  Tusc.b,  c.  2Q.—Strab.  7. 

Anacreon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip- 
parchus.  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious and  intemperate  disposition,  much  given 
to  drinking,  and  deeply  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  Bathylus.  His  "odes  are  still  extant,  and 
the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  couniry.  He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  grape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says  that  he  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family,  and  that  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  one  of  his  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representing 
him  as  an  old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every 
mark  of  di-ssipation  and  intemperance.  Ana- 
creon flourished  532  B.  C.  All  that  he  wrote  is 
rot  extant;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  The 
best  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Maittaire, 
4to.  London,  1725,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  which  mav  be 
added  that  of  Brunck,  12mo.  Arsrentor.  1778. 
Paus.  1,  c.  2,  25.—Strab.  \\.~Mlian.  V.  H. 
9,  c.  4. — Cic.  in  Tusc.  4,  c.  33. — Horat.  epod. 
14,  V.  QQ.—Plin.  1.— Herodot.  3,  c.  121. 


Anadyomene,  a  valuable  painting  of  Venus 
represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by  Apelles, 
Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  J.  Cffisar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a  little 
defaced,  and  there  were  found  no  painters  in 
Rome,  able  to  repair  it.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Anagogia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus.  jElian. 
V.H.I,  c.  15.  H.  A.  4,  c.  2. 

Anaxagoras,  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Mega- 
penthes,  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus, 
who  had  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness, 
Paus.  2,  c.  18. II.  A  Clazomenian  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Hegesibulus,  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des. He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours,  to  in- 
dulge his  fondness  for  meditation  and  philoso- 
phy. He  applied  himself  to  astronomy,  was  ac- 
quainted with  eclipses,  and  predicted  that  one 
day  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it 
is  said  really  fell  into  the  river  iEgos.  Anaxa- 
goras travelled  into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  state;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras 
concerning  the  heavens  were  wild  and  extrava- 
gant. He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflamma- 
ble matter,  about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus: 
and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens 
he  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar materials.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
condemned  to  die;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether  his 
body  should  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as 
the  other.  His  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment. 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle,or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacus  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him.  Yes, 
says  he,  let  the  bovs  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefully 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxation, 
was  called  Anaxagoreia.  He  died  at  Lampsa- 
cus in  his  seventy-second  year,  428  B.  C.  His 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil 
Socrates.  Diogr.  in  Vita. — Plut.  in  Nicia  and 
Pericl.—Cic.  Acad.   Q.  4,  c.  '23.—  T\isc.  1,  c. 

43 III.  A  statuary  of  iEgina.    Paus.  5,  c. 

23. IV.  A  grammarian,  disciple  to  Zenodo- 

tus.     Ding. V.   An  orator,  disciple  to  So- 
crates. Diog. VT.  A  son  ofEcheanax,  who, 

with  his  brothers  Cod  rus  and  Diodorus,  destroy- 
ed Hegesias,  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

Anaxavder,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidfe, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
The  second  Messenian  war  began  in  his  reign. 
Herodot.  7.  c.  20i.— Pint,  in  Apoph.—Paus.  3, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  15  and  16. 

Anaxandrides,  I.  son  of  Leon,  and  father  to 
Cleoraenes  I.  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of  Spar- 
la.    By  the  order  of  the  Ephori  he  divorced 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  on 
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account  of  her  barrenness;  and  he  was  the  first 
Lacedasmonian  who  had  two  wives.  Herodot. 
1,  5  and  7. — PLut.  in  Afoph.  1. — Fans.  3,  c.  3, 

&c. II.  A  comic  poet  ot'Rhodes,  in  the  age 

of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  poet 
who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the 
stage.  He  was  of  such  a  passionate  disposition 
that  he  tore  to  pieces  all  his  compositions  which 
met  with  no  success.  He  composed  about  a 
hundred  plays,  of  which  ten  obtained  the  prize. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain  in  Athe- 
naeus.  He  was  starved  to  death,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians,  for  satirizing  their  government. 
Aristot.  3,  Rhet. 

Anaxarchus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  that  is  human  blood  and  not 
the  blood  of  a  god.  The  freedom  of  Anaxar- 
chus offended  Nicocreon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoso- 
pher, and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
iron  hammers.  He  bore  this  wdth  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed,  "  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  dost  not  pound  his  soul." 
Upon  this  Nicocreon  threatened  to  cut  his 
tongue,  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  off"  with  his  teeth, 
and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant's  face.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  V.  571. — Plut.  in  Symp.  7. — Diog.  in  Vita. 
— Cic.  in  Tusc.  2,  c.  22. 

Anaxenor,  a  musician,  whom  Antony  great- 
ly honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tribute  of 
four  cities.     Strab.  14. 

Anaxilas,  and  Anaxilaus,  I.  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  47G  B.  C.  he  left  his  infant  sons  tn  the 
care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  sla^^e  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Justin. 
3,  c.  2.— Pai/,s.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  Tl.—  Thvcyd. 

6,  C.5.— Herodot.  6,  c.  23,  1.  7,  c.  167. II.  A 

magician  of  Larissa,  banished  from  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus.  III.  A  Lacedaemonian.     Pbit.  Al- 

cib. IV.   A  comic  writer,  about  the   100th 

olympiad. 

Anaxiudes,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
philosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 
becamepregnantby  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo, from  which  circumstance  her  son  was  called 
the  prince  of  wisdom.     Diog.  in  Plut. 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  born  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twentv-eight 
times  bigger  than  the  earth.  He  made  the  first 
geographical  maps  and  snn-dials.  He  died  in 
theG4th  vear  of  his  age,  B.  C.547.  Cic.  Acad. 
Quctst.  4,  c.  31.— Diog.  in  Vit.—Plin.  2,  c. 
19.— Pint.  Ph.  He  had  a  son  who  bore  his 
name.     Strob.  1. 

Anaximenes,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratus,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and  a  self- 
existent  divinity,  and  that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
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and  the  stars,  had  been  made  from  the  earth. 
j  He  considered  the  earth  as  a  plain,  and  the 
!  heavens  as  a  solid  concave  figure,  on  which  the 
j  stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 
j  at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 
1  verb,  Ti  u  ovpai'oq  Eii-Euoi,  if  tlie  heavens  shauld 
'  fall  ?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3  Od.  3,  v. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.  C.  Cic.  Acad.Quxvst. 
\  4,  c.  37,  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  \Q.—Plut.  Ph.—Plin. 

j  2,  c.  76. II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Aristocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
'  nic,  and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory. When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threat- 
ened to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamp- 
sacus, because  they  had  maintained  a  long  siege 
against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  appease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  grant  the  favour 
he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon  this  Anaximenes 
begged  the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  enslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  this  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  w^as  saved  from  destruction. 
Besides  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  lost. 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  ancient  paintings.  Paus.  6,  c.  18. 
—  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  3.— Diog.  in  Vit. 

Anaxjp5lis,  I.  acomic  poet  of  Thasos.  Plin. 
14,  c.  14. II.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  like- 
wise of  Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of  De- 
metrius. He  used  to  say  that  philosophers  were 
wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in  their 
actions.     Athens. 

Anaxis,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.     Diod.  '2b. 

Ancharia,  a  family  of  Rome. The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.     Phit.  in  Anton. 

Anchesites,  a  wind  which  bloM's  from  An- 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep. 
1. — Dionys.  Hal. 

AxcmMoi.ius,  T.  a  Spartan  general  sent 
against  the  Pisistratidse,  and  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition. Herodot.  5,  c.  63. II.  A  son  of  Rhce- 

tus.     Vid.  Anchemolv.s. 

AnchL-ses,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugh- 
ter of  Ilus.  He  was  of  such  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, that  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoy 
his  company.  The  child  which  Venus  brought 
forth  was  called  iEneas,  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Chiron  the  Centaur.  When  Troy  was 
taken,  Anchises  was  become  so  infirm,  that 
^neas  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  accom- 
panied his  son  in  his  vovage  towards  Italy,  and 
died  in  Sicily  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx,by  iEneasand  Aces- 
tes,  king  of  the  country;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  son 
and  the  Trojans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchises  had  forgot  the 
injunctions  of  Venus,  and  boasted  at  a  feast 
that  he  enjoved  her  favours  on  mount  Ida,  upon 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Others  say 
that  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened 
and  disfigured  his  bodv.  Virsil,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  iEneid,  introduces  him  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  fates  that  were 
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to  attend  him,  and  the  fortune  of  his  descend- 
ants the  Romans.  Vid.  jEiieas.  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  2,  &.<:.— Hijgin.  fab.  94,  254,  260,  210.— He- 
siod.  TA'Cog.  V.  1010. — Apcliod.  3. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  V.  34. — Homer.  11.  20,  tf«  Hijmn.  in  Vener. — 
Xenoph.  Ci/iieg.  c.  1. — Dioaijs.  Hal.  1,  de  An- 
tiq.  Rom. — Pausanias,  8,  c.  12,  says,  ihat  An- 
chises  was  buried  on  a  rauantain  in  Arcadia, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Anchisia. 

A.N'ciLE.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Angus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daughter.  He  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  j-.atins,  Veientes, 
Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines,  and  joined 
mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
enclosed  mount  Martius  and  the  Aventine  wiih- 
m  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  sea,  where 
he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour  of  Romulus 
with  the  moderation  of  Numa.  He  died  B.  C. 
6\Q,  after  a  reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  elder.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  9. 
—Liv.  1,  c.  32,  &.c.—Flor.  1,  c.  i.—  Virg.  ^En. 
6,  V.  815. 

Andabatje,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded  ;  whence  the  proverb,  Andahatarum 
7)10 re,  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  mea- 
sures.    Cic.  6,  ad  Famil.  ep.  10. 

AxDOciDES;  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leo- 
gOras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banished, 
but  his  dexterity  alwa\''s  restored  him  to  favour. 
Pint,  has  written  his  life  in  10  oral.  Four  of 
his  orations  are  extant. 

Andreas,  I.  a  statuary  of  Argos.     Pans.  6, 

c.  16. II.  A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 
haj)pened  in  Sicily.     Athen. 

Andrisous,  I.  a  man  who  w^ote  a  history  of 

Naxos.     Athen.  1. II.  A  worthless  person, 

called  Pseudophillppus  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited 
the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellus, 
152  B.  C.     Flor.  2,  c.  14. 

AxDROCuDEs,  I.  anobleThebanwho  defend- 
ed the  dimocratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchical  power.     He  was  killed  by 

one  of  his  enemies. II.  A  sophist  in  the  age 

of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  philoso- 
phers. 

Androclus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Pans.  7, 
c.  2. 

Androcydes,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowinsr  letter  to  Alexander : — Vlnuvi  potaturus, 
Rex,  memento,  te  bibere  sangninem  terra  Sicu- 
li  venenum  est  homini  cicuta,  sic  et  vinum.  Plin. 
14,  c.  5. 

Androdamus,     Vid.  Andromadas. 

Androdus,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Roman  circus  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he  had 
cured.     Gell.  5,  c.  15. 

Avdromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tro- 
jan war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
domestic  concerns.    Her  parting  with  Hector, 


who  was  going  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  perish- 
ed, has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  ten- 
der, and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer's 
Iliad.  She  received  the  news  of  her  husband'* 
death  with  extreme  sorrow  ;  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her 
only  son  Astyanax,  aftershe  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father 
had  killed  her  husband.  {Senec.  in  Troad.) 
Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the  prisoners  by 
the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neopiolemus, 
who  treated  her  as  his  wife  and  carried  her  to 
Epirus.  He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus, 
Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudi- 
ated her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele- 
nus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive 
of  Pyrrhus.  She  reigned  with  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  and  became  mother  by  him  ofCes- 
trinus.  Some  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelausput 
him  to  death.  Homer.  11.  6,  22  and  24. —  Q. 
Calab.  \.—  Virg.  Mn.  3,  \.  ^m.—Hygin.  fab, 
123.— Dares  Phryg.—  Ooid.  Am.  1,  el.^9,  v.  35. 
Trist.  5,  el.  6,  v.  43.—Apollod.  3,  c.  12.— Pa-us, 
L  c.  11. 

Andromachqs,  I.  an  opulent  person  of  Sici- 
ly, father  to  the  historian  Timeeus.  Diod.  16. 
tie  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  the  Syracusans. II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government 
of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samari- 
tans.    Curt.  4,  c.  5  and  8. III.  An  oflicer 

of  Seleucus  the  younger.     Polijcsn.  4. 

Andromadas,  or  Androdamus,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thracians 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c. 
Aristot. 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
racuse by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him 
to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to    rebellion.     Polya^n.  5,  c.  2. II.  A 

man  of  Halicarnassus  who  composed  some  his- 
torical works.  Phit.  in  Thes. III.  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Dlog. IV.  Ano- 
ther of  Alexandria,  &c.  Apolton.  Hist.  Mirab. 
c.  25. — Athen. 

AndronIcus  Livius.     Vid.  Liv  ins. 

Andronicus,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrasius.  His 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1617.     Pint. 

in  Syll. II.  A  Latin   poet   in  the  age  of 

Csesar. III.  A  Latin  grammarian,  whose 

life  Suetonius  has  written. IV.  A  king  of 

Lydia,  surnamed  Alpyus. V.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side 
whence  the  wind  blew. 

Androsttienes,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
j  rals,  sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

I  ArrioM.  1,  c.  \0.—Strah.  16. II.  A  gover- 

i  nor  of  Thessaly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
I  Pompey.     He  was   conquered  bv   J.    Coesar. 

1  Cas.  3,  Bell.  Civ.  c.  80. III.  A  statuary  of 
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Thebes.  Pans.  10,  c.  19. IV.  A  geogra- 
pher in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Androtrion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Attica  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Pli7i,. 
—Pans.  10,  c.  8. 

Angelion,  a  statuary,  who  made  Apollo's 
statue  at  Delphi.    Pans.  2,  c.  32. 

Ania,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  mar- 
ry again.  No,  (said  she,)  if  I  marry  a  man  as 
affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
prehensive for  his  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
nave  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent  one  1 

Anicetus,  a  freed  man  who  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  Nero,  and  became  the  instrument  of 
his  crimes.     Suet,  in  Ner. 

Anicia,  I.  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishingtimes  of  the  republic,  produced  many 

brave  and  illustrious  citizens. II.  A  relation 

of  Atticus.     C  Nepos. 

Anicius  Gallus,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illy- 
rians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  propraetor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. II,  A  consul  with 

Corn  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594. III.  Probus, 

a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century,  famous 
for  his  humanity. 

Anna  Commena,  a  princess  of  Constantino- 
ple, known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius,  emperor 
of  the  east.  The  character  of  this  history  is  not 
very  high  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  compo- 
sition: the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter; 
and,  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative, 
as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhe- 
toric and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  van- 
ity of  a  female  author.  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  ihat  of  Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Annjeus,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  Lucani,  Senecae,  Flori,  &c. 

Annales,  a  chronological  history,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of 
every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the 
causes' which  produced  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals 
was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 

Sriest;  whence  they  have  been  called  Annales 
laximi,  from  the  priest  Pontifex  Maximum, 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  authentic. 

Annalis  Lex  settled  the  age  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  could  be  a  knight  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power 
before  he  had  arrived  to  his  25th  year. 

Annianus,  a  poet  in  the  as:e  of  Trajan. 

AnnIbal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in  his  fa- 
ther's camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years  to 
the  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain 
when  nine  years  old,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
father,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would 
be  at  peace  wih  the  Romans.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalrv 
in  Spain ;  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Canhage,  though  not  yet  in 
the  25th  year  of  his  a2:e.  In  three  years  of 
continual  success  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power, 
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and  took  Saguiitum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months. 
The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  and 
its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate  general. 
He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  Africa;  he  left  another  in  Spain;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italy. 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  20,000  foot 
and  6000  horse ;  others  say  that  it  consisted  of 
100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse.  Liv.  21,  c.  38. 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble 
gained  the  top  in  nine  days.  The  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the 
utmost  terror  into  the  Romans,  appeared  to 
them  so  prodigious  that  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  seemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinary  passage  had  been  effected  by  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  Alpine  rocks  were 
dissolved.  Modern  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  a  just  criticism,  and  being,  more- 
over, less  excited  and  less  interested  hn  this 
point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marvellous 
story  its  proper  place  among  the  inventions  of 
fancy.  An  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  to  give  the  story  of  the 
older  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority; 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  the  tra- 
dition. He  thinks,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  inge- 
nuously allows  that  he  cannot  imagine  how 
Annibal  obtained  a  "  sufficient  supply  for  his 
purpose."  (See  Lemp.  Did.  6th  Am.  Ed.) 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Italy;  and  after  he  had  defeated  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  and  the  Trebia,  he  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  invaded  Etruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  consul  Flaminius  near  the  lake  Trasimenus, 
and  soon  after  met  the  two  consuls,  C.  Terentius 
and  L.  ^milius  at  Cannae.  His  armv  consisted 
of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cannae, 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqueror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses;  jmd,  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from 
5630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
yielded  amidst  the  general  consternation,  if  we 
believe  the  opinions  of  some  writers;  but  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his 
armv  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
the  Roman  forum.  After  hovering  for  some 
time  round  the  city,  he  retired  to  Capua,  where 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer 
in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Cannae  to  Annibal.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome:  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution.  When 
Carthasre  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  re- 
called Annibal  from  Italy ;  and  that  great  gene- 
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ral  is  said  to  have  left,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a 
country  which,  during  sixteen  years,  he  had 
kept  under  continual  alarms,  and  which  he 
could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio  met 
near  Carthage,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which 
neither  would  give  the  preference  to  his  enemy, 
they  determined  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  battle  was  fought  near  Zama; 
Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
20,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day, 
fled  to  Adrumetum.  Soon  afterwards  Annibal, 
who  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman 
power,  fled  to  Syria,  to  king  Antiochus,  whom 
he  advised  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and  lead 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Antiochus 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  ihe  Romans,  who  granted  him  peace 
on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal,  who  was 
apprized  of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
and  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He 
encouraged  him  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power 
of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bithynia,  and 
immediately  sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  L.  Q..  Flaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusias. 
The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Annibal,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Annibal 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  besieged  on 
every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  he 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him,  in  a  ring  on  his  finger ;  and  as  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  exclaimed,  Solvamus  diu- 
turna  cura  populum  Romanum,  quando  mortem 
senis  cxpeciare  longum  censet.  He  died  in  his 
70th  year,  according  to  some,  about  182  years, 
B.  C.  That  year  was  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
Scipio,  and  Philopaemen.  The  death  of  so  for- 
midable a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings 
in  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  a  professed  ene- 
my to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured 
to  destroy  its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the  field, 
he  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies. 
He  was  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus,  a  Lacedasmo- 
nian,  and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  on  difierent  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy, 
was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his  soldiers  or 
countrymen .  He  made  himself  as  conspicuous 
in  the  government  of  the  state  as  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  and  though  his  enemies  leproached 
him  with  the  rudeness  of  laughing  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  while  every  senator  was  bath- 
ed in  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
■who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought 
to  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished  feelings 
of  a  capital.  He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia  his  house 
was  fortified  like  a  castle;  and  on  every  side 
there  were  secret  doors,  which  could  give  im- 
mediate escape,  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  for  Africa,  he  strongly  suspected  ihe 
fidelity  of  his  pilot,  who  told  him  that  the  lofty 
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mountain  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the 
spot ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  sofalsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promontory  by  his  name.  The  labours  which 
he  sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  ever 
after  lost  the  use  of  it.  The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannffi,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  offices  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman'  of  Castulo.  The  Romans 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  the  second  rank  to  Pyrrhus  the  Epiroi, 
and  places  himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and 
abilities.  The  failure  of  Annibal's  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from 
that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no  assist- 
ance, Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  withheld  the 
tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  great- 
est of  generals.  C.  Nep.  in  vita. — Liv.  21,  22, 
&c. — Plut.  in  Fiamin.  &c. — JusLin.  32,  c.  4. — 
Sil.  Ital.  1,  &c. — Appian. — Florus,  2  and  3. — 
Polyb.—Diod.—Juv.  10,  v.  159,  &c.— FaZ.  Max. 

—Horat.  4,  Od.  4,  Epod.  16. II.  The  son  of 

the  great  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilcoto  Lily- 
basum,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  to 

keep  the  Sicilians  in  their  duty.     Polyb.  1. 

III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Asdrubal, 
commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  160  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  Annibal.    Justin. 

19,  c.  2. — Xenophon.  Hist.  Grac. IV.  A  son 

of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  assistance  of  .^gista,  a 
town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  by  Her- 
mocrates,  an  exiled  Syracusan.  Justin.  22  and 

23. V.  A  Carthaginian,  surnamed  Senior. 

He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C.  Sulpit.  Pa- 
terculus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by 
his  countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

Anniceris,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cy rene, 
who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- 
sopher was  wantonly  sold  by  Dionysius,  Anni- 
ceris ransomed  his  friend ;  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther his  respect  for  learning,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cyrene.  called  after  his  name,  which 
supported  that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure. 
Cic.  de  Off.  3. — Diog.  in  Plat.  <^  Arist. — ^Eliau. 
V  H.  2,  c.  27. 

Annon,  and  Hannon,  I.  a  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal sentprivately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 


the  Gauls.     Liv.  21.  c.  21 


-II.  A  Carth 


ginian  who  taught  birds  to  sing  **  Annon  is  a 
god,"  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their  na- 
tive liberty;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their  ."ilaverv 
what  they  had  been  taught.     .Elian.  V.  11.  vV. 

lih.p.iiO. III.   A  Carthaginian  who  wrote, 

in  liie  Punic  language,  the  account  of  a  voyage 

he  had  made  round  Africa.     This  b-ok  was 
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translated  into  Greek,  and  is  still  extant.    Vos- 

sius  de  Hist.  Gr.  4. IV.  Anoiher,  banished 

from  Carthage  for  taming  a  lion  lor  his  own 
amusemeni,  which  was  inierpreted  as  if  he 
wjshed  lo  aspire  to  sovereign  power.  PLin.  b, 
c.  It). — This  name  has  been  common  to  many 
Carthaginians  who  have  signalized  themselves 
among  their  countrymen  during  the  Pumc  wars 
against  Rome^  and  in  their  wars  agamst  the 
Sicilians.     Liv,  26,  27,  &c. 

Anser,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Trist.  3, 
el.  1,  V.  425,  calls  bold  and  impertinent.  Virgil 
and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  his 
name  with  some  degree  of  severity. 

ANT.EAS,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  of  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician  who  had 
been  taken  captive.     Pint. 

Antagoras,  a  Rhodian  poet  much  admired 
by  Anligonus,  Id.  1,  c.  2.  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  iish,  the  king  asked  him  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  re- 
cording the  actions  of  Agamemnon  1  And  do 
you  think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  fish  in  his  ar- 
my 7     Pint.  Symp.  (^  Apoph. 

Antalcidas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes,  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
Pans.  9,  c.  1,  &c. — Diod.  14. — Plut.  in  Artax. 

Anteius  Publius,  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy, and  drank  poison,  which,  operating 
slowlv,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  Tacit. 
A%.  13,  &c. 

Antenor.  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Pri- 
am. It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  he 
always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Ulysses  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encouraged  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  wooden  horse,  which,  at 
his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls,  ^neas  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  coiJntry,  Antenor  migrated  to  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Poh^bius,  Aca- 
mas  Agenor,  and,  according  to  others,  Polyda- 
mas  and  Helicaon.  lAv.  1,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c. 
n.—  Virs.  JEn.  1,  v.  242.— Tacit.  16,  c.  21.— 
Homer.  11.  3,  7,  8,  W.—Ovid.  Met.  13.— Dic- 
tys   Cret.   b.—Da  es  Phryg.   G.—Sfrah.    13.— 

bionys.    Hal.    I.— Pans.    10,    c.   27. II.  A 

statuary.     Pans. III.  A  Cretan  who  wrote 

a  history  of  his  country.     .'Elian. 

Anthermds,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
brol\.er  Bupalasraade  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hip- 
pom  .c,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ac- 
cour:of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance.  The 
poe  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed 
wit:  50  much  biiternes*:  against  the  statuaries, 
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I  that  they  hung  themselves,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors.    Pti^i.  36,  c.  5. 

Anthes,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first  in- 
:  vented  hymns.     Plut.  de  Mus. 
\     Anthesphoria,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily, 
I  in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away 
I  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.     Clau,- 

dian.  de  Rapt.  Pros. Festivals  of  the  same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia.  Pans. 
Corinth. — Pollux.  Onovi.  1,  c.  1. 

Anthesteria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  tne  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  called  Anthesieiion, 
whence  the  name  is  derived,  and  continued 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  IJiSnyia  ano 
rov  7rt(5f  J  oiyeiv,  because  they  tapped  their  barrels 
of  liquor.  The  second  day  w^as  called  x^^^,  from 
the  measure  x°<^}  because  every  individual  drank 
of  his  own  v^essel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demo- 
phoon,  or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
obliged,  with  all  the  Athenians,  to  drink  by  him- 
self for  fear  of  polluting  the  people  by  drinking 
with  ihem  before  he  was  [.urified  of  the  parri- 
cide. It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride  out  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of 
Avine.  The  third  day  was  called  Xvrpoi,  from 
X.vTpa,  a  vessel  brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of 
seed  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and 
therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
mission of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  he- 
rald proclaimed,  G  jOa(f,  Kapes.  ovk  ct  AvSfarripia 

i.  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivals  are 
at  an  end.     JElio,n.  V.  H.  2,  c.  41. 

Antia  Lex  was  made  for  the  suppression  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antius 
Restio,  who  afterwards  never  supped  abroad. 
Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and  Am- 
phithea.  She  was  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when 
she  married  Laertes,  king  of  Ithaca.  Latrtes 
was,  nevertheless,  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed  herself  when  she 
heard  a  false  report  of  her  sen's  death.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  \9.—Hysin.  fab.  201,  243.— Pans.  10, 
c.  29.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AnticlIdes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Atke- 
ncEus  and  Plut.  in  Alex. 

Anticrates,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Epa- 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.     Plut.  in  A,s:es. 

ANTmoTus,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.     Plin.  3.5,  c.  11. 

Antigenes,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c.  14. 

Antigenidas,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
disciple  to  Philoxenus. 

Antigona,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife 
to  king  Pyrrhus.     Plut.  in  Pyrrk. 

Antigonus,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
universa.'ly  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces,  after  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
ceived Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia.  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes :  and  after  the  death  of 
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Perdiccas,  he  made  continual  war  against  Eu- 
menes,  whom,  after  three  years  of  various  for- 
tune, he  tooK  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  starved. 
He  afterwards  declared  war  against  Cassander, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  had  several  engage- 
ments by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus.  He 
obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for 
refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Piolemy,  who  had 
established  himself  in  Egypt,  promised  to  de- 
fend Seleucus;  and  from  thai  time  all  friendship 
ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  and  a 
new  war  was  begun,  in  which  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pto- 
lemy near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 
men  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  ships.  After  this 
famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  26  years 
after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals. The  power  of  Antigonus  was  now  be- 
come so  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  combined  together 
to  destroy  him ;  yet  Antigonus  despised  them, 
saying  that  he  would  disperse  them  as  birds. 
He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  though 
he  gained  several  victories  over  his  opponents; 
and  he  at  last  received  so  many  wounds  in  a 
battle  that  he  could  not  survive  them,  and  died 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C.  During 
his  life  he  was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor  as  far 
as  Syria.  Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the 
diflferent  intrigues  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  uEtolians,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent. 
Antigonus  discharged  some  of  his  officers  be- 
cause they  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  he 
gave  their  commissions  to  common  soldiers, 
who  performed  their  duty  with  punctuality.  A 
certain  poet  called  him  divine;  but  the  king 
despised  his  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  and  in- 
quire of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.  Strab.  13. — Diod.  17, 
&c. — Paus.  2,  c.  6,  &c. — Justin.  13,  14,  and 
15. — C  Nep.  in  Eumen. — Plut.  in  Demetr. 
Eumen.  <^  Aral. II.  Gonatas,  son  of  De- 
metrius, and  grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
liberty,  conquered  the  Gauls,  and  at  last  was 
expelled  by  Pyrrhns,  who  seized  his  kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Mace- 
donia, and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving 
his  son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C.  243.  Jus- 
tin. 21  and  25. — Pnlyh. — Plut.  in  Demetr. 

III.  The  guardian  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was 
called  Doson,  from  his  promising  much  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conquered  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Egypt, 
because  he  favoured  the  ^Etolians  against  the 
Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  221,  after  a  reign  of  11 
years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  lawful  possessor, 
Philip,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  cruel- 
lies and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
Justin.  28  and  29. — Polyb.  2. — Plut.  in  Cleom. 

IV.  A  son  of  Arisfobulus,  king  of  Judnea, 

who  obtained  an  armv  from  the  king  of  Parthia, 
bv  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500  women. 
With  these  foreign  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
try, and  cut  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him 
unfit  for  the  priesthood.    Herod,  with  the  aid 


of  the  Romans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony.  Joseph.  14. — Dion. 
and  Plut.  ill  Anton. V.  Carystius,  an  his- 
torian in  the  age  of  Philadelphus,  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Diog. — Athen. VI.  A  statuary  who  wrote 

on  his  profession. 

Antiloghus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia. II. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor,  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed.     Homer.  Od.  4. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  ^a.ys 

he  was  killed  by  Hector. III.  A  poet  who 

wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Lysander,  and  received 
a  hat  filled  with  silver.     Plut.  in  Lys. 

Antimachus,  I.  an  historian, I'l.  A  Greek 

poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  ge- 
nealogy of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his  com- 
positions before  a  large  audienre;  but  his  diction 
was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible,  that  all  retired 
except  Plato;  upon  which  he  said,  Legam.,  ni- 
hil-ominus^  Plato  enim  viihi  esl  unus  instar  om- 
nium. He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fond 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and 
before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  twenty-four  volumes.  He 
was  surnamed  Clarius,  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  w- here  he  was  born.  Paus. 
9,  c.  35. — Phd.  in  Lysand.  d^  Timol. — Propert. 
2,  el.  34,  V.  ib.-Quintil.  10,  c.  1. III.  An- 
other poet  of  the  same  name,  surnamed  Psccas, 

because  he  praised  himself     Suidas, IV, 

A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
His  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kill- 
ed bv  Agamemnon.     Homier.  11.  11.  v.  123,  1. 

23,  V.  188. V.  A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
3780  verses. 

Antinoeta,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen- 
nial games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by 
the  emporor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  Anti 
nous  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

Antinous,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperoi  Adrian  w^as  so  extremely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and  wish- 
ed it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  changed 
into  a  constellation.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at  a  sacri- 
fice as  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Antiochus,  I.  surnamed  Soter,  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which  none  of  his  father's  physi- 
cians could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than 
usual  when  Stratonice,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed his  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
willindy  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  291  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 
Justin.  17,  c.  2,  Scc.—  Val.  Max.  5.— Polyb.  4. 
— Appian. The  second  of  that  name,  sur- 
named Theos (^God)  hv  the  Milesians,  because 
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be  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus,  "was 
son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soier.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun 
with  Ptolemy  ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wife,  Lao- 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  fea- 
tures were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
king.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  called  all 
the  ministers,  and  recommended  to  ihem  Seleu- ! 
cus,  surnamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his  j 
successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the 
throue.and  despatched  Berenice  and  her  son,  246 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  Apyian. The 

thirdof  that  name,  surnamed  the  Great,hxoiher 
to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of  Syria  and 
Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.  He  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  at  Raphia,  after  which 
he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  An- 
tiochus was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ; 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He 
was  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  general;  but  his  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibal and  he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  2000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  reve- 
nues being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit;  and  he  published  an 
edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  Z^—Strab.  IG.—Liv.  U,  c.  b9.—Flor. 

2,   c.    1. — Appian.    Bell.    Syr. The    fourth 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphmies,  or  Illustrious, 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem^  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  Epimaiies,  or  Furious,  and 
not  Epiphuues.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
sepolis  without  effect.  He  was  of  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  he 
used,  for  his  pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to 
gather  it ;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecency  among  the 
stage-players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
shameless  blushed  at  the  sight.  Polyhius. — Jus- 
tin. 34,  c.  3. The  fifth,  surnamed  Eupator. 

succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  164  B.  C.    He  made  a  peace  with  the 
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Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  seized  from  his  father.     Justin.  34. 

— Joseph.    12. 1  he  sixth,   king   of   Syria, 

was  surnamed  Eutheus  or  Noble.  His  father, 
Alexander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  De- 
metrius, whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  murdered 
him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  for 

three  years.    Joseph.  13. The  seventh,  cal- 

ed  Sidetes,  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon, 
and  concealed  himself,  but  he  soon  obtained  the 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  war 
against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell 
in  the  battle  which  was  soon  after  fought,  about 
130  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Justin.  36, 
c.  1. — Appiau.  Bell.  Syr. The  eighth,  sur- 
named Grypus,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  was  son 
of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  by  Cleopatra.  His  bro- 
ther Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra  ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had 
he  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  which  was  pre- 
pared for  himself.  He  killed  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  oppose  him  on  the 
throne  of  S}Tia,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  B. 
C.  112,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  Justin. 
39,  &c. — Joseph. — Appian. The  ninth,  sur- 
named Cyzenicus,  from  the  city  Cyzicus,  where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to 
him  Coelo-syria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus,  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in 
his  hands,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  92:  While 
a  private  man  he  seemed  worthy  to  reign;  but 
when  on  the  throne  he  was  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical. He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invent- 
ed some  useful  military  engines.  Appian. — Jo- 
seph.  The  tenth,  was  ironically  surnamed 

Pius,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in  the 

cause  of  the  Galatians.     Joseph. — Appian. ■ 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  royal  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  un- 
der the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  es- 
tablished themselves  for  a  little  time  as  sove- 
reigns either  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependent  provinces.  At  last,  Antiochus,  sur- 
named Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the 
influence  of  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Ti?ranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Syrian  dominions;  but,  four  years  after, 
Pompev  deposed  him,  and  observed  that  he  who 
had  hid  himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  his 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  time, 
B.  C.  65,  Svria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.     Jils- 

tin.  40. A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famous 

for  his  writings,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  pupils,  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and 
Brutus.    Plut.  in  Lnicull. An  historian  of 
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Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  history  of  Sicily,  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  of'  king  Co- 
calus.  Strab. — Diod.  12. A  rich  king,  tri- 
butary to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Vespasian, 

Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  81. A  sophist,  who  refused 

to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
on  account  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 

A  kmg,  conquered  by  Antony,  &c.     Cas. 

3,  Belt.  Civ.  4. A  king  of  Messenia.    Pans. 

4. A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 
der Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.     Xe- 

noph.  Hist.  Grac. A  writer  of  Alexandria, 

who  published  a  treatise  on  comic  poets.    Athai, 

A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous 

statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

Antipater,  I.  son  of  lolaus,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  When  Alexander 
went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme 
^oveinor  of  Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.  An- 
tipater exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king ; 
he  made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  after 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement,  by 
Alexander.  He  had  been  suspected  of  giving 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. 
After  Alexander's  death,  his  generals  divided 
the  empire  among  themselves,  and  Macedonia 
was  allotted  to  Antipater.  The  wars  which 
Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexanders  life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon fury  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against 
Antipater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success,  An- 
tipater was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  be- 
sieged in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when  Leos- 
thenes,  the  Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortime 
of  the  war  was  changed,  Antipater  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon  after  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Craterus  from  Asia,  with 
which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thessaly.  After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  into  Bceotia,  and  conquered 
the  ^tolians,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had 
proposed  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
1.  e.  that  he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them. 
Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambas- 
sadors, Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliver  into  his  hands  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  elo- 
quence had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
tr\'men,  and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but 
the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  use 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater  and 
Cra'erus  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  pre- 
parations against  Perdiccas;  and,  during  that 
time,  Polyperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedo- 
nia. Poiyperchon  defeated  the  ^tolians,  who 
made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 
gave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against 
Antigonus,  according  to  Justin.  14,  c.  2.  At 
his  death,  B.  C.  319,  Antipater  appointed  Polv- 
perchon  master  of  all  his  possessions.  Curt. 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  \Q.— Justin.  11,  12,  13,  &c  — 
Diod.  17,  18,  &c.— C.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  <^  Eumen. 


— Phd.  in  Ewmen.  Alexand.  &c. II.  A  son 

of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Lysimachus.  He  killed  his  mother,  be- 
cause she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Demetrius;  but  peace  was  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  Lysi- 
machus, and,  soon  after,  Demetrius  killed  An- 
tipater, and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia, 

294  B.  C.    Justin.  26,  c.  1. III.  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. 

IV.  A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaea  by  Caesar, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war. 

Joseph. V.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who 

conspired    against  his  life   with   Hermolaus. 

Curt.  8,  c.  6. VI.  A  celebrated  sophist  of 

Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the  children  of  the  em- 
peror Severus. VII.  A  stoic  philosopher  of 

Tarsus,  144  years  B.  C. VIII.  A  poet  of 

Sidon,  who  could  compose  a  number  of  verses 
extempore  upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sap- 
pho among  the  muses  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 
He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  flourished 
about  80  years  B.  C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are 
preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Plin.  7,  c.  51. — 
Val.  Max.  1,  10.— Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  de  Offic.3,  de 
Qudsi.  Acad.  4. IX.  A  philosopher  of  Phoe- 
nicia, preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utica.     Plut.  in  Cat. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books  on  divina- 
tion, and  died  at  Athens.     Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c  3. 

—Ac.  QucBSt.  4,  c.  6.—De  Offic  3,  c.  12. 

XI.   A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two 

books  of  letters. XII.  A  poet  of  Thessalo- 

nica,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Antiphanes,  I.  an  ingenious  statuary,  of  Ar- 

gos.     Paus.  5,  c.   17. II.  A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  or  Carystus.  He  was  born 
B.  C.  408,  of  parents  in  the  low  condition  of 
slaves.  This  most  prolific  poet,  (he  is  said  to 
have  composed  upwards  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas,) notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori- 
gin, was  so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  passed  to  remove  his  remains 
from  Chios  to  that  city,  where  they  were  inter- 
red with  public  honours. III.  A  physician 

of  Delos,  who  used  to  say  that  diseases  origi- 
nated from  the  variety  of  food  that  was  eaien. 
Clem.  Alex. — Afhen. 

Antiphii.us,  I.  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An- 
tipater.    Diod.  18. II.  A  noble  painter,  who 

represented  a  youth  leaningov^er  a  fire  and  blow- 
ing it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth : 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctesi- 
deraus.     Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphus,  a  brother  of  Ctimenus,  was  son  of 
Ganvctor  the  Naupactian.  These  two  brothers 
murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  offered  violence  to  their  sister, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's 
dog  discovered  them,  and  they  were  seized  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  Plut.  de  Solert.  Anim, 

Antisthrves,  I.  a  philosopher,  born  of  an 
Athenian  father  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes;  but  when  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  hispu- 
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pils,  "Go  seek  for  yourselves  a  master,  I  have 
now  found  one."  iJe  was  the  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  cynic  philosophers.  One  of  his  pupils 
asked  him  what  philosophy  had  taught  him  1 
**  To  live  with  myself,"  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  preserved  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tempted  him 
to  say  to  the  cynic,  who  carried  his  contempt  of 
dress  too  far,  "  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
through  the  holes  of  thy  coat."  Antisthenes 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  but  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  His 
doctrines  of  austerity  were  followed  as  long  as 
he  was  himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  char- 
acter; but  after  his  death  they  were  all  forgot- 
ten. Antisthenes  flourished  396  years  B.  C. 
Cic.       Oral.  3,  c.  35. — Diog.  6.—PtuL  in  Lye. 

II.  A  disciple  of  Heraclitus. III.  An 

historian  of  Rhodes.     Diog. 

Antistius  Labeo,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  Horat.  1,  Stat.  3,  v.  82. — Sueton. 
in  Aug.  54. II.  Petro  of  Gabii,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Dionys.  Vol.  4. 

Antomenes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annuall}'. 

Antonia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  lex 
Alia,  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia^  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  college  of  priests, 

to  which  it  originally  belonged.     Dio.  44. 

Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  de 
viaje$tate,  or  of  perfidious  measures  against  the 

state. Another,   by  the  same,  during    his 

triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
propose,  ever  after,  the  election  of  a  dictator, 
and  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  4?*- 
pian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  3. 

Antoxia,  I.  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  iEnobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  two  daughters. 

II.    A   sister   of  Germanicus. III.   A 

daughter  of  Claudius  and  ^Elia  Petina.  She 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberos,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  levitv.     Siiefon.  in  Claud.  1. 

—  Tacit.  Ann.  11. IV.  The  wife  of  Drusus, 

the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
became  mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Caligula's  father;  Claudius  the  emperor;  and 
the  debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very 
early,  and  she  never  would  marr>^  again,  but 
spent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
Some  people  suppose  her  grandson,  Caligula, 
ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Val. 
Max.  4,  c.  3. 

Antonintis,  I.  (Tttus,)  surnamed  Pins,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
succeeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.  He  suffered  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to 
new  comers.  "When  told  of  conquering  heroes, 
he  said  with  Scipio,  I  prefer  the  life  and  preser- 
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vation  of  a  citizen  to  the  death  of  one  hundred 
enemies.  He  did  not  persecute  the  Christigins 
like  his  predecessors,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
universal  benevolence.  His  last  moments  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
1  vince  in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampart  between 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth ;  but  he  waged 
no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field. 
He  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years,  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sur- 
named the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as 
his  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
his  brother  L.  Verus,  whose  voluptuousness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign,  the 
Cluadi,  Parthians.  and  Marcomanni  were  de- 
feated. Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  en- 
titled, rnKaS'  eavrov,  concerning  Mm  Self ;  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  the  4to.  Cantab.  1652, 
and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  After  the  war  with 
the  Cluadi  had  been  finished,  Verus  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survived  him  eight 
years,  and  died  in  his  61st  year,  after  a  reign  of 

29  years  and  ten  days.      Dio  Cassins. II, 

Bassianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi- 
mus Severus,  was  celebrated  for  his  cruelties. 
He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, observing  that  Aristotle  was  one  of  those 
who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  his 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her ;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  CEdipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  He  was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by 
Macrinus,  April  8.  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  217.  His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Ju- 
lia, who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight.  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book, 
called  Iter  Britannicum,  which  some  have  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that  name 
whose  age  is  unknown. 

M.    Antonius  Gnipko,  I.  a  poet  of  Gaul, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome;  Cicero  and  other 

illustrious  men  frequented  his    school. II. 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  ol 
Marius,  and  his  head  was  hung  in  the  forum. 

Val.  Max.  9,  c.  2.—Iyiica,n.  2,  v.  121. III. 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same 
name,  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus  obtain- 
ed from  the  senate  the  office  of  managing  the 
corn  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  unlimited  power.  This  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  plundering  the  provinces 
and  enriching  himself.     He  died  of  a  broken 

heart.     Sallust.  Frag. IV.  Cains,  a  son  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  of 
horse  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He 
was  carried  before  the  praetor  M.  Lucullus,  and 
banished  from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  for 
pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear  when 

summoned  before  justice. V.  Caius,  son  of 

Antonius  Caius,  w^as  consul  with  Cicero,  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline in  Gaul.  He  went  to  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  success  against 
the  Dardani.  He  was  accused  at  his  return  and 
banished, VI.   Marcus,  the  triumvir,  was 
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grandson  to  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and  son 
of  Antonius,  surnamed  Creteiisis,  from  his  wars 
in  Crete.  He  was  augur  and  tribune  of  tne 
people,  in  wiiich  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ambitious  views.  When  the  senate  w.is 
torn  by  the  factions  of  Pompey's  and  Caesar's 
adherents,  Antony  proposed  that  both  should 
lay  aside  the  command  of  theit  armies  in  the 
provinces;  but  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
.success,  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  and  advised  him  to  march 
his  army  to  Rome.  In  support  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
atPharsalia;  and,  according  to  a  premeditated 
scheme,  offered  him  a  diadem  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  besieged  Mutina, 
which  had  been  allorred  to  D.  Brutus,  forwhich 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public, at  the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  t:>e  consuls  Hirtius and  Pansa,and 
by  young  Caesar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  in- 
terest with  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
such  cruel  proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  his  own  uncle  that  he  might  strike 
off  the  head  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  Thetriu;n- 
virate  divided  the  Roman  empire  among  them- 
selves ;  and  Antony  returned  into  the  east, 
where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  different 
conquests.  Antony  had  married  Fulvia,  whom 
he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  and  by  this  conjunction  to  strengthen 
the  triumvirate.  He  assisted  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi  against  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  he  buried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus, 
his  enemy,  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  east  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  E?ypt,  and  repudiat- 
ed Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  devorce  incens- 
ed Augustus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  An- 
tony of  all  his  power.  The  two  enemies  met 
at  Actium,  where  a  naval  engagement  soon  be- 
gan, and  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  60  sail,  drew 
Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Antony  followed 
Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  soon  inform- 
ed of  the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adhe- 
rents, and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He- 
stabbed  himself,  and  died  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  30;  and  the  Conqueror  shed  tears 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  enemy  was  no 
more.  Antony  lefc  seven  children  by  his  three 
wives.  In  his  public  character  Antony  was 
brave  and  courageous ;  but  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Caesar,  he  possessed  all  his  voluptuous  incli- 
nations. It  is  said  that  the  night  of  Caesar's 
murder  Cassius  .supped  with  Antony  ;  and  be- 
ing asked  whether  he  had  a  dagger  with  him, 
answered.  Yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  to  sove- 
reign power.  Plutarch  has  written  an  account 
of  his  life.  Virsr.  Mn.  8,  v.  mb.—Horat.  ep. 
9. — Jiiv.  10,  V.  123. — C.  Nep.  in  Attic. — Cic.  in 

Philip. — Justin.  41    and   42. VII.     Julius, 

son  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  bv  Fulvia,  was 
consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus.  He  was 
surnamed  Africanus,  and  pnt  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus.  Some^say  that  he  killed  himself. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
Diomede,  in  12  books.    Horace  dedicated  his  4 

Od.  2.  to  him.     Tacit.  4,  Ann.  c.  44. VIII. 

Lucius,  the  triumvir's  brother,  was  besieged  in 
Pelusium  by  Augustas,  and  obliged  to  surren- 


der himself,  with  300  men,  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Caesar. IX.  Ju- 
lius, was  put  to  death  by  Augustus,  for  his  cri- 
minal conversation  with  Julia. 

Antorides,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Arislippus. 
Plin. 

Apama,  I.  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  who 

married  Pharnabazus,  satrap  of  Ionia. II. 

A  daughter  of  Antiochus.     Paxes.  1,  c.  8. 

Apame,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  by  Pru- 

sias,  king  of  Bithynia. II.    The  mother  of 

Antiochus  Soter,  by  Seleucus  Nicanor. 

Apella,  a  word,  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  10, 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  (dr- 
cumcised,  (sine  pelle,)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero.  a</  Attic.  12, 
ep.  19,  who  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name. 

Apelles.  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or  as 
others  say,  of  Ephesus,  or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  but  Appelles  to  draw  his  picture. 
He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession,  that  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil ; 
whence  the  proverb  of  ]S'ulla  dies  sine  lined. 
His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  his  hand,  so  much  like 
life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  says  that  the  hand 
of  the  king  with  the  thunder  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  was  placed  in 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus.  He  made  another 
of  Alexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  horse  passing  by.  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  was  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  the  painter  said, 
"  One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  better 
judge  of  painting  than  your  majesty."  When 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
upon  painting,  which  were  still  extant  in  the 
age  of  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accused  in 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  had 
not  the  real  conspirator  discovered  himself  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadvomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
proverb  of  JVe  sictor  ultra  crepidam,  is  applied 
to  him  bv  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. — Horat.  2,  ep. 
l,v.  238.— Czc.  in  Famil.  1,  ep.  9.—Ovid.de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  11. 

Apelltcov,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  is 
accused  of  stealing  them  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  He  bought  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  dis- 
figured them  by  his  frequent  interpolations. 
The  extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  capital  of  Attica;  and  among  the 
valuable  books  was  found  an  original  manu- 
script of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  86  years 
before  Christ.     Stral>.  13. 

Aper,  Marcus,  I.  a  Latin  orator  of  Graul, 
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"who  distiDguished  himself  as  a  politician  as  well 
as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  oraiors, 
inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Gluinti- 
lian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  uied  A.  D.  85. 
II.  Another.    Vid.  JVumerianus. 

Aphareus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  mar- 
ried Arene  daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he 

had  three    sons. II.    The  step-son  of  Iso- 

crates.  He  began  to  exhibit  Olymp.  cm.  B. 
C.  368,  and  continued  to  compose  till  B.  C. 
341.  He  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  and  was  four  times  victor. 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  his  power.     Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

Aphrices,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rock  Aornus  with  20,000  foot  and  15  el- 
ephants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
head  sent  to  Alexander. 

Aphrodisia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chief- 
ly in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Cinyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those  that 
were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ve- 
nus, and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  favours  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  (paWos ;  the 
salt,  because  Venus  arose  from  the  sea ;  the  0aX- 
Xof,  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and 
in  every  part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much 
frequented.     Strab.  14. — Athen. 

Apianus,  or  Apion,  was  born  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Theus 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  w  rote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Josephus  refuted.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  which  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent 
to  Caligula  to  complain  of  the  Jews.  Seneca, 
ep.  88. — Plin.  prcef.  Hist. 

Apicius,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  after  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Caelius  de  Arte 
Coquinarid,  is  that  of  Amst.  12mo.  1709.  Juv. 
11.  V.  3.— Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.     Vid.  Apianus. 

Apollinares  Ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  represen- 
tation of  these  games,  which  were  usually  cele- 
brated at  the  option  of  the  prsetor,  till  the  year 
U.  C.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the 
celebration  yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
nones  of  July.  When  this  alteration  happened, 
Rome  was  infested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this 
act  of  religion.    Liv.  25,  c.  12. 

Apollinaris,  C.  Sulpitius,  I.  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to 

Terence's  plays  as  arguments. II.  A  writer 

better  known  by  the  name  of  Sidonius.     Vid. 
Sidonius. 
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Apollocrates,  a  friend  of  Dion,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apollodorus,  I.  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepias,  and 
disciple  lo  Panaetius,  the  Rhodian  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  115  years  before  the  Chris- 
1  ian  era,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Athens  besides 
other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable 
work,  divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridg- 
ed history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  thzit 
of  Heyne,  Goett.  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1782.  Athen. — 
Plin.  7,  c.  Ti.—Diod.  4  and  13. II.  A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled 

Ulysses,  Thyestes,  &c. III.  A  comic  poet 

of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menander,  who 
wrote  47  plays.  He  was  one  of  the  six  writers 
whom  the  ancient  critics  selected  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Comedy.  The  other  five  were  Phi- 
lippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus,  and 
Posidippus,  Terence  copied  his  Hecyra,  and 
Phormio  from  two  of  his  dramas ;  all  of  which, 
though  very  numerous,  are  now  lost,  save  the 

titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments, IV.  An 

architect  of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  build- 
ing of  Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Danube,  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in 
a  private  station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a 

manner. V.   A  disciple  of  Epicurus,  the 

most  learned  of  his  school,  and  deservedly 
surnamed  the  illustrious.     He  wrote  about  40 

volumes  on  different  subjects.   Diog. VI.  A 

painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil. 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus 
in  the  age  of  Pliny :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva's  thunders. 

Plin.  35,  c.  9. VII.  A  statuary  in  the  age 

of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible 
disposition,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces 

upon  the  least  provocation.    Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

VIII.  A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.     Strab.  13. 

Apollonia,  a  festival  at  JEgialea,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  It  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance: these  two  deities  came  to  iEgialea 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python;  but 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete, 
^Egialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  return 
to  iEgialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  ireido),  the  goddess  of  persuasion ;  and,  ever 
after,  a  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chosen  to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if 
anxious  to  bring  back  A  polio  and  Diana,  Pau- 
san.  in  Corinth. 

Apolloniades,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compelled 
to  lay  down  his  power  by  Timoleon. 

Apollonides,  a  physician  of  Cos,  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  enamoured  of  Amy- 
tis,  the  monarch's  sister,  and  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  for  slighting  her  after  the  reception 
of  her  favours. 

ApoLLONros,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  observing, 
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that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his  pupil, 
but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The  emperor,  hearmg 
this,  said,  laughing,  "  It  was,  then,  easier  for 
ApoUonius  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome  than 
from  Rome  to  the  palace." II.  A  geometri- 
cian of  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  whose  works  are 
now  lost.  He  lived  about  242  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended  at  Alexan- 
dria.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 

edited  by  Dr.  Halley,  Oxon.  fol.  1710. III. 

A  poet  of  Naucratis,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, or,  according  to  others,  of  Alexandria, 
generally  called  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  because 
he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was  pupil, 
when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Panaetius,  and 
succeeded  to  Eratosthenes,  as  third  librarian  of 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,under  Ptolemy 
Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  master, 
Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  ex- 

E edition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The 
est  editions  of  ApoUonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2  vols,  and 
in  1,  8vo.  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck,  Argentor, 

12mo.  1780.     Quintil.  10,  c.  1. IV.  A  Greek 

orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a  native  of  Ala- 
banda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rheto- 
ric at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Caesar  and 
Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  those  whom  he  supposed  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  recommended  to  them  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  their  abilities.  He  wrote  a  history,  in 
which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Judffia,  according  to  the  complaint  of  Josepkus 
contra  Apion.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  28,  75,  126,  and 
130.  Ad.  Famil.  3,  ep.  16.  De  Invent.  1,  c.  81. 
—Quintil.  3,  c.  1,  1.  2,  c.  6.—Sitet.  in  Ccb's.  4.— 

Plut.  in  Cces. V.  A  Greek  historian,  about 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Strab. 
14. ^VI.  Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, well  skilled  in  the  art  of  imposture.  One 
day,  while  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus, 
he"  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Strike  the  tyrant  !— 
strike  him !  The  blow  is  given ;  he  is  wounded, 
and  fallen !"  At  that  very  moment  the  empe- 
ror Domitian  had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded unusual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Dainis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years  after  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philostratus.  In  his  his- 
tory, the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and 
extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that  many 
have  justly  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all  this, 
Hierocles  had  the  presumption  to  compare  the 
impostures  of  ApoUonius  with  the  miracles  of 

Jesus  Christ. VII.  A  sophist  of  Alexandria, 

distinguished  for  his  Lexicon  Grcrxnm  lliadis  et 
Odyssece,  a  book  thai  was  beautifully  edited  by 
Villoison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris,  1773.  ApoUonius 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century. 

Apollophanes,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Antigonus,  and  maintained  that  there  ex- 
isted but  one  virtue,  prudence.     Diog. 

Aponius,  M.  a  governor  of  Mossia,  rewarded 
with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  defeating 
9000  barbarians.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 
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Apotheosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the  an- 
cient nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the 
first  who  paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men, 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  and 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate.  Herodian.  4,  c.  2,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
representing  the  emperor  under  the  agonies  of 
disease.  The  city  was  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
visited  it  in  mourning,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  ever\^  day  in  a  more  decaying  stale. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  band 
of  senators  carried  the  couch  and  image  to  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  spices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Romans  were  drawn  in  state,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  fro'.)i 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where 
he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  dei^ed 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  w  is 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

Appianus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  histo- 
ry, which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  a 
style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great  knowledge 
of  military  aflfairs,  and  described  his  battles  in  a 
masterly  manner.  This  excellent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only  the 
account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  Illyricura 
and  the  civil  dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
ToUius  and  Variorum.  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670, 
and  that  of  Schweigheuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  stale.  He  wrote  a 
universal  history  in  24  books,  which  began  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own 
age.  Few  books  of  this  valuable  work  are  ex- 
tant. 

Appius,  the  praenomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  U. 

C.  442.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  I.  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  at- 
tempted the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  father 
killed  to  preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  vio- 
lence was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country. 

Liv.  3,  c.  33. 11.  Claudius  Csecus,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
come  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  Rome, 
demanded  peace  of  the  senators,  Appius,  groAvn 
old  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  his 
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authority,  dissuaded  th^m  from  granting  a  peace 
which  would  prove  dislionourable  to  the  Romau 
name.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203.  Cic.  in  Brut.  (^ 
Tusc.  4.— — III.  A  Roman,  who,  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  ihe  trium- 
virs, divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicily.  In  their  pas- 
sage the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius 
alone  saved  his  life.  Appian.  4. IV.  Clau- 
dius Crassus,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut,  Ru- 
tulius,  conquered  the  Celtiberians,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.    Liv. 

V.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap, 

CI.  Cfficus,  consul  in  the  age  of  Sylla,  retired 
fromgrandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  aprivate 

life. VI.  ClausuS;  a  general  of  the  Sabines, 

who,  upon  being  ill-treated  by  his  countrymen, 
retired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages 

of  the  republic.   Phtt.  in  Poplic. VII..  Her- 

donins,.  seized  the  capital  with  4000  exiles,  A.  U. 
C.  292,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown.   Liv,  3, 

c.  \b.—Flor.  3,  c.  19. VIII.  Claudius  Len- 

tulus,  a  consul  with  M.  Perpenna. IX.  A 

dictator  who  conquered  the  Hernici. The 

name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  to  many  consuls  whose  history  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 

Aprtes,  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidon, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis^  by  whom  he  was  conquer- 
ed and  strangled.  Herodab.  2,  c.  159,  &c. — 
Diod.  L 

Apsints,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Prctceptrxr  de 
Arte  Rhetorica. 

Apuleia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  652,  for  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  sedi- 
tions, or  showing  violence  in  the  city. Vari- 

lia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
adultery  with  a  certain  Manlius  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberias.     Tacit.  An.  c.  50. 

Apuleujs,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  Madaura 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  win  her 
heart.  His  apologv  was  a  masterly  composition. 
In  his  youth  Apuleius  had  been  very  profuse; 
but  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted  to 
study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden 
as.<!,  in  eleven  books,  an  alleg^orical  piece,  replete 
with  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Apuleius 
are  the  Delphin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and 
Pricoei,  8vo.  Goudae,  1650. 

Aquiuus  Niger,  Sabinus,  I.  a  lawyer  of 
Rome,  surnamed  the  Cato  of  his  a.?e.  He  M'as 
father  to  Aqnilia  Severa,  whom  Heliosfabalus 

married. IT.  Severus,  a  poet  and  historian 

in  the  age  of  Valentinian. 

AQun,u.\  and  AauiUA,  a  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

AauTLO,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Its 
name  is  derived,  according:  to  some,  from  Aqui- 
la,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Ara,  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.     Ovid.  Met.  2, 

V,  13a 
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Arabarches,  a  vulgar  person  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  a  usual  expression  for 
the  leaders  of  ttie  Arabians,  who  resided  ia 
Rome.  Juv.  1,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that  Ci- 
cero, 2,  ep.  17,  ad  Attic,  alluded  to  Pompey  un- 
der the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Araros,  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Eubuius.  Under  his  name  the 
two  last  pieces  of  his  father  were  represented,, 
whose  talents  he  by  no  means  possessed.  Ni- 
costratus  and  PhiJippus,  two  other  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, are  also  recorded  among  the  poeis  of 
the  Middle  Comedy.  The  titles  of  several  co- 
medies written  by  these  three  brothers  are  pre- 
served in  Athenffius. 

Aratus,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  about  277 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
passed  much  of  his  tinje,  and  by  whose  desire 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  situations,  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, 5"et  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  ele- 
gant and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  how-ever^ 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety.  Aratus 
wrotCj  besides,  hymns  and  epigrams.&c.  and  had 
a.mong  his  interpreters  and  commentators  many 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus 
Caesar,  who,  in  their  youth  or  moments  of  re- 
laxation, translated  the  phcenomena  into  Latin 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratus  are  Grotius, 
4to.  apud  Raphaleng.  16G0;  and  Oxon.  8vo. 
1672.     Cic,  de  Nat.  D.  2.  c.  A\.—Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

—  Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26. II.  The  son  of 

Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  born  at  Sicyonin 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.  When  he  was 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abantidas,  who  made  himself  absolute.  After 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignty  cam€  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to 
restore  his  countrj'  to  liberty.  He  was  so  jealous 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant. 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  chosen  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Achasans,  and 
drove  away  the  Macedonians  from  Athens  and 
Corinth.  He  made  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king 
Cleomenes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  solicited  the  assistance  of  king:  Anti>- 
gonus.  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself. 
The  iEfolianssoon  after  attacked  the  Achf?;ans; 
and  Aratus.  to  support  his  character,was  obi  iged 
to  call  to  his  aid  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  -with  this  new  allv  did  not  long 
continue.  Philip  showed  himsrlf  cruel  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  ev^en  seduced  the  wife  of 
the  son  of  Aratus.  Aratus,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  vears.  showed  his  displeasure  bv  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  friendship 
of  Philip.  But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Aratus,  and 
therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poi- 
soned.    Some  days  before  his  death  Aratus  was 
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observed  to  spit  blood  ;  and  when  apprized  of  it 
by  his  friends,  he  replied,  "  Sach  are  the  re- 
wards which  a  connexion  with  kings  will  pro- 
duce." He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his 
countrymen ;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were 
annually  made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that 
he  delivered  S  icy  on  from  tyranny,  and  the  se- 
cond on  the  day  of  his  birtli.  During  those  sa- 
crifices, which  were  called  Arateia^  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  bespangled  with  while  and  pur- 
ple spots,  and  the  public  schoolmaster  walked 
in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators  adorned  with  garlands. 
Aratus  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C,  213. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaean  league,  much 
commended  by  Polybius.  Plut.  in  viLa. — Paus. 
2,  c.  8.— Cic.  de  Offic.  2,  c.  )i:i.—Strab,  14.— 
Liv.  27,  c.  U.—PoLyb.  2. 

AaBAGEs,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire 
of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
820  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reigned 
above  fifcy  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  undertakings  as  well  as  for  his  val- 
our.     Jvbstin.  1,  c.  ^.—Paterc,  1,  c.  6. 

Arbusg'jla,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace  while 
she  received  the  applauses  of  the  knights.  Hor. 
1,  Sat.  10,  V.  77. 

Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Under 
him  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  east- 
ern and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
empire  his  choice,and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  his  brother  Honorius  was 
made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome. 
Afcer  this  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
two  powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference; and,  soon  after,  their  indifference  was 
changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
Alaricus  attacked  the  western  empire  and  plun- 
dered Rome.  Arcadius  married  Eudoxia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age,  af:er  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcesilaus,  I.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition, 

and  died  B.  C.  575. II.  One  of  Alexander's 

generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's 
death. III.  A.  chief  of  Catana,  which  he  be- 
trayed to  Dionysius  the  elder.     Diod.  14. 

IV,  A  philosopher  of  Pitano  in  ^Eolia,  disciple 
of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as 
Socrates  founded  the  ancient  and  Carneades  the 
new  one.  He  pretended  to  know  nothins:.  and 
accused  others  of  the  same  ignorance.  He  ac- 
quired manv  pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher; 
but  some  of  them  left  him  for  Epicurus,  though 
no  Epicurean  came  to  him  ;  which  gave  him  oc- 
casion to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  eunuch 
of  a  man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  a 
eunuch.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures 
of  philosophy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table.    He 


died  in  his  75th  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  300,  according 

to  some.     Dieg.  in  vita,— Per sius,  3,  v.  78.— 
Cic.  de  Flnib. 

Arch^anax,  of  Mitylene,  was  intimate  with 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
gaeum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.     Sirab,  13. 

Archei-aus,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  kings 
of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  conquered  by 
Sylla  for  assisting  Mithridates. II.  A  per- 
son of  tliat  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Gabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey,  His  grandson 
was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he  maintained 
his  independence  under  Augustus  till  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him. III.  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Perdiccas 
the  second:  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kingdom. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch ;  but 
he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  his  favourites, 
because  he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  ia 
marriage,  and  given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years.  He  patronised  the  poet  Euripides. 
Diod.  U.— Justin.  7,  c.  ^.—^lian.  V.  H.  2,  8, 

12,  14. IV.   A  king  of  the  Jews,  son   of 

Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.     Caesar  banished  him  for 

his  cruelties.     Dio. V.  A  king  of  Lacedae- 

mon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned  42  years 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly.    Herodot.  7,  c.  204.— Paw5.  3,  c.  2. VL 

A  general  of  Antigonus  the  younger,  appointed 
governor  of  the  Acrocorinth,  with  the  philoso- 
pher Persaeus.  Polyan.  6,  c.  5. VII.  A  cel- 
ebrated general  of  Mithridates  against  Sylla, 

Id.  8,  c.  8. VIII.  A  philosopher  of  Athens 

or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Pkysicus.  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be  propagated 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.     Cir.    Tusc  5. — 

Diog.  in  vitA. — Augusbin.  de  civ.  Dei,  8. 

IX.' A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with 

a  garrison  of  3000  men.     Curt.  5,  c.  2. X. 

A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goats  breathed  not 
through  the  nostrils,  bat  through  the  ears.    Plin. 

8,  c.  50. XL  A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the 

age  of  Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  have  been  discovered  under  ground,  A. 
D.  1658. XIT.  A  writer  of  Thrace. 

Archemachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  published 
a  history  of  Enboea.     Athcn.  6. 

Archeptolymus,  son  of  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  It  is  said 
that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games.  Ho- 
mer. 11.  8,  V.  128. 

Archestr.\tus,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plut 

in  Arist. II.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 

wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  of  gluttony. 

ARcmAS,   I.   a  Corinthian,  descended  from 
Hercules.    He  founded  Syracuse,  B.  C.  732. 
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Being  told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of  health 
or  riches,  he  chose  the  latter.     Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

II.  A  poet  of  Anlioch,  intimate  with  the 

Luculli.  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration  when  his 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  wroie  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, which  are  now  lost.  Some  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia.    Cic.  pro  Arch. 

III.  A  polemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could 
have  prevented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the 
morrow  the  reading  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Archias,  the  Athenian  highpriest, 
and  which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

Plut.  hi  Pelop. IV.  A  highpriest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 

of  the  same  name.     Id.  ibid. V.  A  Theban 

who  abolished  the  oligarchy.     Aristot. 

Archibiades,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of 
Phocion.  Pint,  in  Phoc. II,  An  ambassa- 
dor of  Byzantium,  &c.     Polyan.  4,  c.  44. 

Archibius,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy. 

Archidamia,  I.  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
Erisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 
raiion  of  their  festivals.     Paus.  4,  c.  17. II. 

A  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  women  to 
Crete,  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus, 
seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate-house,  ex- 
claiming that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  as 
the  men.  Upon  this,  the  decree  was  repealed. 
Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Polyccn.  8,  c.  8. 

Archidamus.     Vid.  Leoiichydes. 

Archidemus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
himself  among  the  Parthians.     Pint,  de  exit. 

Archigenes,  a  physician,  born  at  Apamea.  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,Nerva, 
and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Archilochus,  I.  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam- 
bes,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage ;  but 
the  father  gave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poet  in  rank  and  fortune ;  upon  which  Archilo- 
chus wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lycambes 
hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tans condemned  his  verses,  on  account  of  their 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
a  petulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flourished 
685  B.  C,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassin- 
ated. Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain, 
which  display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness 
and  vehemence,  in  the  highest  degree;  from 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent 
edicts  Archilochia  edicta.  Cic.  Vitsc.  1. —  Qnin- 
til.  10,  c.  1. — Herodot.  1,  c.  12. — Horat.  art.  poet. 
V.  Id.—Athen.  1,  2,  &c. II.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a  chronological  table,  and  other 
works  about  the  20th  or  30th  olympiad. 

Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 
faithfully  represented  the  motion  of  all  the  heav- 
enly bodies.   When  Marcellus,  the  Roman  con- 
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sul,  besieged  Syracuse,  Archimedes  construct- 
ed machines,  which  suddenly  raised  up  in  the 
air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  before 
the  city,  and  then  let  ihem  fall  with  such  vio- 
lence into  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He  set 
them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning-glasses. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general 
gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Ar- 
chimedes, and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  presence. 
All  these  precautions  were  useless ;  the  philoso- 
pher was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem, that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  town  ;  and  a  soldier, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  212.  Mar- 
cellus raised  a  monument  over  him,  and  placed 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere  ;  but  the  place 
remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  during  his 
quffistorship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with  thorns  and 
brambles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedes  raised 
the  site  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  and 
began  those  mounds  of  earth  by  means  of  which 
communication  is  kept  from  town  to  town,  du- 
ring the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  story  of 
his  burning-glasses  had  always  appeared  fabu- 
lous to  some  of  the  moderns,  till  the  experiments 
of  Buffon  demonstrated  it  beyond  contradiction. 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
flectors made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing 
their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot.  The 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  brass 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  a 
golden  crown  for  the  king,  is  w^ell  known  to 
every  modern  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the  pump- 
ing screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Among 
the  wild  schemes  of  Archimedes,  is  his  saying, 
that  by  means  of  his  machines  he  could  move 
the  earth  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed  spot 
near  it.  Many  of  his  works  are  extant,  es- 
pecially treatises  de  sphcera  d^-  cylindro,  circuli 
dimensio,  de  lineis  spiralibns,  de  quadratura  pa- 
raboles^  die  numero  arena. ^  &c.  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  David  Rival  tins,  fol.  Paris, 
1615.  Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  25.— De  Nat.  D.  2,  c. 
M.—Liv.  24,  c.  Si.—  Quintil.  1,  c.  10.— Vitrnv. 
9,  c.  3.—Polyb.  9.— Plut.  in  Marcell.—  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  7. 

ARcmNus,  I.  a  man  who  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  po- 
pulace of  Argos,  raised  a  mercenary  band,  and 

made  himself  absolute.     Polyain.  3,  c.  8. 

II.  A  rhetorician  of  Athens. 

Archippus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose 
eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  prize. 

Archon,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the  gene- 
ral division  atler  the  king's  death.     Diod.  18. 

Archontes,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  for  three  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  ibeirbody ;  and  were  obliged  to 
produce  testimonials  of  their  dutiful  behaviour 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  render- 
ed their  country,  and  the  competency  of  their 
fortune  to  support  their  dignity.  They  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe  the  laws, 
administer  justice  with  impartiality,  and  never 
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suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted.  If  they  ever 
received  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue 
of  gold  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They 
all  had  the  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with 
death.  The  chief  among  them  was  called  Ar- 
chon  ;  the  year  look  its  denomination  from  him  ; 
he  determmed  all  causes  between  man  and  wife, 
and  took  care  of  legacies  and  wills ;  he  provided 
for  orphans,  protected  the  injured,  and  punished 
drunkenness.  If  he  sutfered  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated daring  the  time  of  his  office,  the  mis- 
demeanor was  punished  with  death.  The  se- 
cond of  the  archons  was  called  Basileus ;  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The 
profane  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  festivals  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be  related 
to  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them 
without  his  crown.  The  Polemarch  was  an- 
other archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
families  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  These  three  archons 
generally  chose  each  of  them  two  persons  of 
respectable  character,  and  of  an  advanced  age, 
whose  councils  and  advice  might  assist  and 
support  them  in  their  public  capacity.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  Thesmo- 
thetcB,  and  received  complaints  against  persons 
accused  of  impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers 
of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king 
Codrus  ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  After  some  time,  the  quali- 
fications which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  strictly  observed.  Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner  ;  and  the  same 
honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.  The 
perpetual  archons  after  the  death  of  Codrus  were 
Medon,  whose  otiice  began  B.  C.  1070;  Acas- 
tus,  1050;  Archippus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995 ; 
Phorbas,  954 ;  Mearacles,  9-23  ;  Diogenetus,  893 ; 
Pherecles,  SGb :  Ariphron,  84f3 ;  Thespieus,8-26 ; 
Agamestor,  799;  ^schylus,  778;  Alcmeeon, 
756;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  decen- 
nial, the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  be- 
gan 753;  ^simedes,  744;  Clidicus,  734;  Hip- 
pomenes,  724;  Leocrates,  714;  Apsander,  704; 
Eryxias,  694;  after  whom,  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was 
the  first.  ArUtoph.  in  Nub.  and  Avib. — Plut. 
Sijmpos.  1. — Dp.mo^t. — Pollux. — T/ijsia^. 

Archytas,  I.  a  musician  of  Mitvlene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.     Diog. II. 

The  son  of  Hestioeus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Pythagorean  philosophv,  and  an 
able  a-stronomer  and  geometrician.  He  redeem- 
ed his  master,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and,  for  his  virtues,  he  was  seven 


times  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  governor  of 
Tarentum.  He  invented  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  which  could 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about  394 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  also  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the  pulley. 
A  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  Horat.  1,  od.  28.— Cic.  3,  de 
Oral. — Diog.  in  Vit. 

Arctinus,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homer.     Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

AacTos,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the 
north  pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and 
Minor.     Virg.  G.  1. 

Arcturus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally 
supposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  Horat.  3, 
od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
apKTOi  wrsus,  ovpa  cauda.  It  rises  now  about  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose 
in  his  age  on  the  12th,  or,  according  to  Colu- 
mella, on  the  5th  of  September. 

Ardys,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.     Herodot.  1,  c.  15. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  iEtolia.    Justin.  24,  c.  1. 

Areius,  the  Platonist,  was  a  man  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Athenodorus,  but 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  which 
was  more  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandria,  he  had  escaped 
the  moral  contagion  of  that  licentious  town. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  Augustus,  the 
conqueror  entered  Alexandria,  holding  Areius 
by  the  hand ;  and,  in  the  harangue  which  he 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants  from  his  tribunal, 
informed  them  that  he  spared  their  town  partly 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their 
fellow-citizen.  Yet,  mild  as  were  the  temper 
and  philosophy  of  this  Platonist,  he  strongly 
urged  Augustus  to  destroy  Caesario,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  fortifying 
his  opinion  by  a  line  in  Homer : — 

^OvK  dyadov  TToXvKOipaviri'  lis  KOipavoi  £S"cJ — 

which  Areius  thus  converted  : — 

'OvK  dyaOov  noXvKaicTapvr)'  eig  KoiffajBOf  es'oi. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Eg)'pt,  Areius 
followed  him  to  Rome.  The  empress  Livia,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  son  Drusus,  admitted  him  as  a  visiter,  and 
acknowledged  that  her  sorrows  were  much  as- 
suaged by  the  topics  of  consolation  which  he 
suggested.  He  was  also  patronised  by  Mgere- 
nas,  in  whose  house  he  frequently  resided. 
Dunlop. 

Arelltus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses  in 
the  form  of  his  mistresses.     Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

AREopAGiTiE,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near  Athens, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  aoco^  nayns,  the  hill 
of  Mars.  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated 
seat  of  justice  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  first  established  it;  while  others  give 
the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon. 
The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this  au- 
gust assembly  is  not  known.  They  have  been 
limited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and  some- 
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times  to  a  greater  number.  The  most  worthy 
and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were  admitted  as 
members,  and  such  archons  as  had  discharged 
their  duty  with  care  and  faithfulness.  If  any 
of  them  were  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they 
had  used  any  indecent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
judge  of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areopagites  toolj  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour;  and  particu- 
larly of  idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  vice.  They  watched  over  the  laws,  and 
they  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry ;  they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
tuous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
such  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or  slighted 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  They  al- 
ways sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  murder;  and  by  their  laws  it  was 
not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser 
to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  with  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  They  always  heard  causes  and 
pissed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
eloquence  should  charm  their  ears  and  corrupt 
their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the  most  just  and 
most  impartial  decisions,  and  their  sentence  was 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its 
justice.  The  Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  day  of  every  month.  Their 
authority  continued  in  its  original  state  till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  among 
them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  consequence  and 
destroy  their  power.  From  that  time,  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Areo- 
pagites were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virtue  and  justice ;  and  when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  famil)'"  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reform  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

Areta,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Pint. 
in  Dion. 

Aretjdus,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
mquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1736. 

ARETAPmLA,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocrales  murdered  her  husband 
to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached 
to  Melanippus,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
Nicocrates,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Lvsander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  tobe  thrown 
in  the  sea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private 
station.  Plut.  de  Virlut.  Mulier. — Polycsan.  8, 
C.38. 

Aretale.s,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
Plut. 
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Areus,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 

succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrotatus, 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He 
assisted  Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it, 

and  died  at  Corinth.    Paus.  3,  c.  6. — Plut. 

II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Acrotatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus. 

Arg^us,  and  Argeus.  a  son  of  Perdiccas, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.    Justin.  7,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Argathonius,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Plin.  7,  c.  48,  lived  120  years,  and 
300  according  to  Ital.  3,  v.  396. 

Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Poly- 
nices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness. When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
buried  his  body  in  the  night  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  action  she  was 
punished  with  death.  Theseus  revenged  her 
death  by  killing  Creon.  Hygin.  fab.  69  and 
12.— Stat.   Theb.  12. 

Argilius,  a  favourite  youth  of  Pausanias, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephori.  C.  Nep.  in 
Paus. 

ARoros,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  49. 

Aria,  the  wife  of  Paetus  Cecinna,  of  Padua, 
a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused  of  conspira- 
cy against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by 
sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her 
husband,  who  followed  her  example.  Plin.  7. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

ARTiEus,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa.     He  made  peace  with  Artaxerxes.    Xe- 


Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

Ariarathes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory. His 

nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defended  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der; but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  321  B.  C. His 

son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre, 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conquering  Amyntas,  the  Macedo- 
nian general.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

A  riamnes. Ariarathes  the  4th,  succeeded  his 

father  Ariamnes,and  married  Stratonice,daugh- 
ter  of  Antiochus  Theos,  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  tAventy-eight  years,  B.  C.  220,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the 

instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus. His  son, 

the  6th  of  that  name,  called  Philopater,  from 
his  piety,  succeeded  him  166 B.  C.  An  alliance 
with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against  the  false 
claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of 
the  favourites  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria. 
He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  by  Attalus, 
and  assisted  his  friends  of  Rome  against  Aris- 
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tonicus,  the  usurper  of  Pergamus ;  but  he  was 
killed  in  the  war  B.C.  130,  leaving  six  children, 
five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  surviving 

wife  Laodice. The  only  one  who  escaped, 

Ariarathes  7th,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
afcer  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of  iVliihridates 
Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was 
ranrderedby  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which 
his  widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom 
to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Miihridates 
made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king,  who 
was  the  8th  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made 
war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by 
whom  be  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch's  brother,  Ariarathes  9th,  king;  but 
Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own 
son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free  ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
demanded  a  king,  and  received  Ariobarzanes, 
B.  C.  91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  10th;  but  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ar- 
chelaus,  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who 
was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna ;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Diod. 
18.— Justin.  13  and  29.—Strab.  12. 

Arid^eus,  I.  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  their  return.     Diod. II. 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridseus  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  senses ;  and  therefore  Perdiccas, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connexion.  He  was  seven 
years  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and 
was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by 
Olympias.    Justin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arimazes,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends  and 
relations.     Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

Ariobarzanes,  I.  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles, 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub- 
sided. Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, but  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fousht  at 
Pharsalia  against  J.  Caesar.  He  and  his  king- 
dom were  preserved  bv  means  of  Cicero.  Cic. 
5,  ad  Attic,  ep.  ^.—Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  38.— F/or. 

3,  c.  5. II.  A  satrap  of  Phrygia,  who,  after 

the  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mithridates.  Diod. 


17. III.  A  general  of  Darius,  who  defended 

the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  foot  Eigainst  Alex- 
ander. After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Ma- 
cedonians, he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  Persepolis.     Diod.  17. — Cnrt.  4  and 

5. IV.  A  Mede  of  elegant  stature  and  great 

prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  to  settle 
the  troubles  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

Ariomandes,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.     Pint,  in  Cim. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  78. 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  son 
of  Cylos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense  riches  by 
his  profession.  Some  time  after  he  wished  to 
revisit  his  country ;  and  the  sailors  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  murder  him, 
to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  carrying  to 
Lesbos.  Arion  begged  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  play  some  melodious  tune ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  Teenarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  order- 
ed all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Hygin.  fab.  lOi.—Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
Miian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  Ab.—Ital.  \\.— Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  26,  V.  n.—Plut.  in  Symp.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Ariovistus,  a  king  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  Cassar 
was  in  Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 
Coes.  in  Bell.  Gall. —  Tacit.  4.  Hist. 

Arist^jnetus,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwollae, 
1749. 

Aristagoras,  L  a  writer  who  composed  a 

history  of  Egypt.    Plin.  36,  c.  12. II.  A 

son-in-law  of  Histiasus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who 
revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians 
against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
supper,  he  ordered  bis  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Hero- 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  S.—PolycBn.  1,  c.  14. 

Aristarchus,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
lemy Philomefor  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  criti- 
cal powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  cri- 
tics were  called  Aristarchi.  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  a?e.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  left  two 
sons,  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both 
famous  for  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art.  poet. 
V.  \m.—Ovid.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24.— Crc. 
ad  Fam.  3,  ep.  11.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  14. — Quin- 

til.  10,  c.  1. II.  A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.    He  composed 

70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 

with  the  prize.    One  of  them,  called  Achilles, 
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was  translated   into  Latin   verse  by  Ennius. 

Suidas. III.  An  astronomer  of  Samos,  who 

first  supposed  that  the  earih  turned  round  its 
axis,  and  revolved  round  the  sun.  This  doc- 
trine nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares. 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  nineteen  times 
further  distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
globe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  six  or  seven  times  more 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
on  the  largeness  and  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

Aristeas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  540  years  after  to 
the  people  of  Meiapontum  in  Italy,  and  com- 
manded tliera  to  raise  him  a  siaiue  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  IS.—Strab.  U.—Max.  Tyr.  22. 

Aristides,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,wbose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Just.  He  was 
rival  to  Themistocles,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  be- 
fore six  years  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius, 
who  was  defeated  at  Plataea.  He  died  so  poor, 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  w^ere  defrayed 
at  the  public  charge  ;  and  his  two  daughters, 
on  account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
come  to  marriageable  years.  Poverty,  however, 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aristides,  for 
the  grandson  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  get- 
ting his  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  When 
he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent 
had  done  to  Aristides.  "Mention  the  wrongs 
you. have  received,"  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nian; "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine."      C.  Nep.  ^  Plut.  in 

vita. II.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 

stories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  fortieth 

volume  has  been  quoted  by  Plut.  in  Parall. 

III.  A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Bosotia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 
Attains  offered  6000  sesterces.    Plin.  7  and  35. 

IV.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  orations. 

When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius, 
that  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  immediately 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  consequence 
raised  lo  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns 
in  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologues,  paneg>M'ics,  and  harangues;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size,  in  12mo.  3  vols. 

of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. V.  A  man 

of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  weazel. 
Milan.  V.  H.  14. 

Aristhxus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  who,  about  300  years  B.  C,  attempted, 
with  Timocharis,  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
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different  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  the 

course  of  the  planets. 

Aristio,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  by  the  sup- 
port of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
seized  the  government  of  his  country,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  himself  when 
defeated  by  Sylla.    Liv.  81,  82. 

Aristippus,  I.  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of  Gy- 
rene, disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  support  of 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  a  history 
of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  aw^ay 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome. 
On  another  occasion,  discovering  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  de- 
signedly threw  his  property  into  the  sea,  adding, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  lose  it  than  his  life. 
Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims  are  recorded 
by  Diogenes,  in  his  life.    Hovier.  2,  Sat.  3,  v. 

100. II.   His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 

called  the  younger,  was  a  warm  defender  of  his 
opinions,  and  supported  that  the  principles  of 
all  things  were  pain  and  pleasure.  He  flou- 
rished about  363  years  B.  C. III.  A  tyrant 

of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one  continued  series 
of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan, 
in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  242.    Diog. 

Aristoglea,  a  beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strabo,  as  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  and 
was  equally  admired  by  Strabo.  The  two  rivals 
so  furiously  contended  for  her  hand,  that  she 
died  during  their  quarrel;  upon  which  Strabo 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never  seen 
after.     Plut.  in  Amat. 

Aristocles,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  on  philoso- 
phy, the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
14rh  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  &c.  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books 
on  morals. 

Aristogudes,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenus,  who, 
because  he  could  not  win  the  affection  of  Stym- 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  father;  upon  which 
all  Arcadia  took  up  arms,  and  destroyed  the 
murderer. 

Aristocrates,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the 

priestess  of  Diana.     Pans.  8,  c.  5. II.  His 

grandson  of  the  same  name  was  stoned  to  death 
for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his 

Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.     Id.  ibid. IIL 

A  Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus.  Plut. 
in  Lye. 

Aristodemus,  I.  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidae.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1104  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom  he  had 
the  twins  Procles  and  Eurysthenes.  He  was 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupactum,  though 
some  say  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Phocis.  Pans. 
2,  c.  18,  1.  3,  c.  1  and  16.— Herodot.  7,  c.  204,  1. 

8,   c.  131. II.   A  king  of  Messenia,  who 

maintained  a  famous  war  against  Sparta.  After 
some  losses,  he  recovered  his  strength,  and  ef- 
fectually defeated  the  enemy's  forces.    Aristo- 
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demus  put  his  daughter  to  death  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  Being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a 
dream  by  her  manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years  and  some  months,  in  which 
he  had  obtained  much  military  glory,  B.  C.  724. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  his  countrymen, 
who  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only 
invested  Damis,  one  of  his  friends,  with  abso- 
lute power  to  continue  the  war,  which  was  at 
last  terminated,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many 

losses  on  both  sides.    Pans,  in  Messen. III. 

A  Spartan,  who  taught  the  children  of  Pausa- 

nias. IV.  A  man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. 

Aristogenes,  I.  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonaias,  king  of  Macedonia. II.  A 

Thrasian  who  wrote  24  bool^s  on  medicine. 

Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  two  celebrated 
friends  of  Athens,  who,  by  their  joint  efforts, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidaj,  B.  C.  510.  They  received  immor- 
tal honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  sta- 
tues raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took 
Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton  was  so 
secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  carried  into  exe- 
cution, that  it  is  said  a  courtesan  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Pans. 
1,  c.  29.— Herodot.  5,  c.  bb.—Plut.  de  10,  Orat. 

An  Athenian  orator,  surnamed  Cards,  for 

his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides,  and  Thra- 
syllus.     Pans. 

Aristomachus,  I.  the  son  of  Cleodasus,  and 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cres- 
phontes,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemus,  called 
Heraclidae,  conquered  Peloponnesus.     Paus.  2, 

c.  7,  1.  3,  c.  15.— Herodot.  6,  7  and  8. II.  A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar- 
gos,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.    Paus.  2,  c.  8. 

Aristcmenes,  I.  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 

Macedonians.     Curt.  4.  c.  1. II.  A  famous 

general  of  Messen  ia,  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lacedaemonian  yoke, 
tinder  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  30 
years.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
Spartan  women,  whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ed ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
ried to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty.  He  refus- 
ed to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  satisfied 
with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Just,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance 
of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  with- 
out being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  third 
time,  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  his  body 
being  opened,  his  heart  was  found  all  covered 
with  hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C.  and  it  is 
said  that  he  lefl  dramatical  pieces  behind  him. 
Diod.  15. — Parts,  in  Messen. 

Ariston,  I.  the   son  of  Asfasicles,  king  of 

Sparta. II.    A  tyrant  of  Methymiia,  who, 

being  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  taken  and  put  to  death.     Curt.  4  c,  9. 
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III.  A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  toZeno 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  which  fell 
too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuality.    Diog. 

Aristonicus,  I.  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephesus,  12GB.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  had 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran- 
gled in  prison.     Justin.  36,  c.  4  — Plor.  2,  c.  20. 

II.  A  grammarian   of  Alexandria,   who 

wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  be- 
sides a  treatise  on  the  Musaeum  established  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristophanes,  I.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity 
supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  those  of  doubt- 
ful credit.  The  most  likely  account  makes  him 
the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  ^gina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  a  na- 
tural, citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situation 
and  occurrences  of  Athens.  His  second  record- 
ed comedy,  the  Babylonians,  was  aimed  against 
Cleon,  and  his  third,  the  Acharnians,  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — then 
in  its  sixth  year — and  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 
peace.  His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen  ;  as 
Cleon  felt  to  his  cost,  the  succeeding  year  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equites.  The  fame  of 
Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad- 
mitted the  popular  dramatist  to  his  court  and 
patronage  ;  but  his  invitations  were  steadily  re- 
fused by  the  independent  Athenian.  In  B.  C. 
423,  the  sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash,  for 
in  that  year  he  produced.though  unsuccessfully, 
his  Nubes.  The  vulgar  notion  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  accusation  in  the  criminal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  the  leagued 
accomplice  of  Melitus,has  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly and  satisfactorily  refuted.  The  simple  con- 
sideration that  twenty-four  years  intervened 
between  the  representation  of  the  Nuies  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  such  charge.  In  fact,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occa- 
sionally meeting  together  on  the  best  terms. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the 
time,  his  reputed  doctrines,  and  his  constantlv 
consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  along  with 
the  marked  singularity  of  his  face,  figure,  and 
raanners,so  well  adapted  to  comic  mimicr}',were 
doubtless  the  main  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
him  as  the  sophistic  Coryphaeus.  In  the  Peace 
and  the  Lysistrata  Aristophanes  again  reverts 
to  politics  and  the  Peloponnesian  war:  in  the 
Wasps,  the  Birds,  and  the  EcdesiaiznscR,  he 
takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
state;  in  the  Th.esmophona~ns(r..VLX\^  thjg  RaniE, 
he  aUacks  Euripides  and  discnsses  the  drama; 
whilst  in  the  Pfuti/s  he  presents  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Eleven  of 
his  comedies  are  still  extant  out  of  upwards  of 
sixty.  Aristophanes,  during  the  whole  of  his 
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Career,  had  a  numerous  body  of  rival  com- 
edians to  oppose.  EcpJiantides,  Pisander,  Cal- 
lias,  Hermippus,  Myrtilus,  Lysimachus,  Lycis, 
Leucon,  and  Pantacles,  besides  the  more  cele- 
brated writers  whom  we  have  noticed  above, 
were  a  little  his  seniors;  Aristomenes,  Amcip- 
sias,  Teleclides,  Pherecrates,  Plato,  Diodes, 
Sannyrio,  Philyllius,  Philonides,  Strattis,  and 
Theopompus,  with  several  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  in  all,  were  somewhat  his  juniors ; 
with  most  of  whom  Aristophanes  liatl  to  con- 
tend in  the  course  of  his  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Of  these  poets  little  is  left  us  beyond  their  names 
and  a  few  isolated  fragments.  Yet  Plato,  Phe- 
recrates, and  Philonides  were  men  of  superior 
talent.  With  Theopompus,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  closes  the  list  of  the  Old  Come- 
dians. Although  among  the  extant  works  of 
Aristophanes  we  have  some  of  his  earliest,  yet 
all  bear  the  marks  of  equal  maturity.  But  he 
had  long  been  preparing  himself  in  silence  for 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  which  he  represents  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  art ;  nay  out  of  mo- 
desty, (or  according  to  his  own  expression,  like 
a  young  girl  who  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  secret,  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  another,)  he 
at  first  had  his  labours  brought  out  under  an- 
other person's  name.  He  first  appeared  in  his 
own  character,  in  his  Knights;  and  here  he 
maintained  the  boldness  of  a  comedian  in  full 
measure,  by  hazarding  a  capital  attack  on  the 
popular  opinion.  Its  object  was  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  afler  Pericles, 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  state  affairs,  who  was  a 
promoter  of  the  war,  a  worthless  vulgar  person, 
but  the  idol  of  the  infatuated  people.  His  only 
adversaries  were  those  more  wealthy  men  of 
property,  who  formed  the  class  of  Knights: 
these  Aristophanes  blends  with  his  party  in  the 
strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his  chorus. 
He  had  the  prudence  no  where  to  name  Cleon, 
but  merely  to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Yet,  from  fear  of  Cleon's  faction, 
no  mask-maker  dared  to  make  a  copy  of  his  face; 
the  poet  therefore  resolved  to  play  the  part  him- 
self, merely  painting  his  face.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived what  tumults  the  performance  excited 
among  the  collected  populace ;  yet  the  bold  and 
skilful  efforts  of  the  poet  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  piece  gained  the  prize.  Scarcely 
any  of  his  comedies  is  more  political  and  histo- 
rical; it  is  also  almost  irresistibly  powerful  as  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation :  it  is  truly 
a  philippic  drama.  It  is  only  after  the  storm 
of  jeering  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that 
droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are 
indeed,  where  the  two  demagogues,  the  leather- 
cutter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon,)  and  his  antagonist 
the  sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies, 
and  by  dainties,  vie  with  each  other  in  wooing 
the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  people;  and  the  play  ends  with 
a  triumph  almost  touchins^ly  joyous,  where  the 
scene  changes  from  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propylrea; 
and  Demos,wondrously  restored  to  youth,  comes 
forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and, 
together  with  his  vouthful  vigour,  has  recovered 
the  old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon.  "With 
the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Euripides,  whom  he  frequently  singles 
out,  the  other  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  not  so 


exclusively  directed  against  individuals.  Tli€3r 
have,  for  the  most  part,  a  general,  and  often  a 
very  important  aim,  of  which,  notwithstanding 
all  his  roundabout  ways — his  extravagant  di- 
gressions, and  heterogeneous  interpolations,  the 
poet  never  loses  sight.  The  Peace,  the  Achar- 
nians  and  Lysistiata,  under  various  turns  of  ex- 
pression, recommend  peace  ^  the  Ecciesiazusee, 
the  Thesmophoriazusoe,  and  again  the  Lysis- 
trata,  besides  their  other  pui  poses,  are  satires  on 
the  conditions  and  manners  of  the  female  sex. 
The  Clouds  ridicule  the  metaphysics  of  the  so- 
phists; the  Wasps,  the  mania  of  the  Athenian* 
for  lawsuits  and  trials ;  the  Frogs  treat  of  the 
decline  of  tragic  art ;  Plutus  is  an  allegory  on 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth ;  the  Birds 
are  seemingly  the  most  purposeless  of  all,  and 
for  that  very  reason  one  of  the  most  delightful. 
The  Peace  begins  in  an  extremely  sprightly  and 
lively  manner :  the  peace-loving  Trygaeus  riding 
to  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  dung-beetle,  in  the 
manner  of  Bellerophon :  War,  a  wild  giant, 
who,  with  his  comrade  Riot,  is  the  sole  inhabit- 
ant of  Olympus,  in  place  of  all  the  other  gods, 
and  is  pounding  the  cities  in  a  huge  mortar,  in 
which  operation  he  uses  the  most  famous  gene- 
rals as  his  pestles;  the  goddess  of  peace  buried 
in  a  deep  well,  whence  she  is  hauled  up  with 
ropes  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Greek 
nations :  all  these  inventions,  which  are  alike 
ingenious  and  fantastic,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasant  effect.  But  afterwards 
the  poetry  does  not  maintain  an  equal  elevation  : 
nothing  more  remains  but  to  sacrifice  and  make 
feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  peace,  while 
the  pressing  visits  of  such  persons  as  found  their 
advantage  in  the  war,  form  indeed  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, though  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.  We 
have  here  one  example,  among  several  others, 
which  shows  that  the  old  comedians  not  only 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  intervals,  while  the 
stage  was  empty,  but  even  when  an  actor  was 
still  in  sight.  The  scene  here  changes  from  a 
spot  in  Attica  to  Olympus,. while  Trygaeus  on 
his  beetle  hangs  aloft  in  air,  and  calls  out  to  the 
machine-manager  to  take  care  that  he  does  not 
break  his  neck.  His  subsequent  descent  into 
the  orchestra  denotes  his  return  to  earth.  The 
liberties  taken  by  the  tragedians,  according  as 
their  subject  might  require  it,  in  respect  of  the 
unities  of  place  and  lime,  on  which  the  modems 
lay  so  foolish  a  stress,  might  be  overlooked  :  the 
boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian  subjects 
these  mere  externalities  to  his  humorous  caprice 
is  so  striking,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  short- 
sighted: and  yet,  in  none  of  the  treatises  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Greek  stas^e  has  it  been  pro- 
perly noticed.  The  Acharnians,  a  play  of  an 
earlier  date,  seems  to  us  much  more  excellent 
than  the  Peace,  for  the  continual  progress  and 
the  ever-heightening  wit,  which  at  last  ends  in 
a  really  bacchanalian  revelry.  Dicv^opolis,  the 
honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  false  pretexts  with 
which  the  people  are  put  off,  and  all  terms  of 
peace  thwarted,  sends  an  embassy  to  Lacedse- 
mon,  and  concludes  a  separate  peace  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Now  he  returns  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  in  spite  of  all  disturbnnces,  makes  an 
enclosure  before  his  house,  within  which  there 
is  peace  and  free  market  for  the  neighbouring 
people,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  harassed 
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by  the  war.    The  blessings  of  peace  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  palpable  manner  tor  hungry 
maws ;  the  fat  Boeotian  brings  his  eels  and  poul- 
try for  barter,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
feasting  and  revelling.     Laraachus,  the  famous 
general,  who  lives  on  the  other  side,  is  sum- 
moned, by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier;   while  Dicaeopolis  is 
invited  by  his  neighbours  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
to  which  each  brings  his  contribution.     The 
preparations  of  arms,  and  the  preparations  in 
the  kitchen,  now  go  on  with  equal  diligence 
and  despatch  on  both  sides:  here  they  fetch  the 
lance,  there  the  spit ;  here  the  armour,  there  the 
wine-can ;  here  they  fasten  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, there  they  pluck  thrushes.     Shortly  after- 
wards, Lamachus  returns  with  broken  head  and 
crippled  foot,  supported  by  two  comrades ;  on 
the  other  side,  Dicseopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
two  good-natured  damsels.     The  lamentations 
of  the  one  are  continually  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.     The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  must  make  but  fugitive 
mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  erft- 
bers.     The  women,  according  to  the  poet's  in- 
vention, have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  by  a 
severe  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.      Under  the  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organize  a  conspiracy  for 
this  end  through  all  Greece,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortified 
Acropolis.     The  terrible  plight  into  which  the 
husbands  are  reduced  by  this  separation,  occa- 
sions the  most  ridiculous  scenes-,  ambassadors 
come  from  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
peace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata.     In 
spite  of  all  the  bold  indecencies  which  the  play 
contains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  innocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  which  were  so  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  absence  of  the  men,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unhappy  war  which  was  ruining  all 
Greece.     The  honest  coarseness  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, in  particular,  is   inimitably  well 
portrayed.     The  Ecclesiazusoe  ;  also  a  govern  • 
ment  of  women,  but  much  more  corrupt  than  the 
former.  The  women,  disguised  as  men,  steal  in- 
to the  assembly,  and  by  means  of  this  surreptiti- 
ous majority ,ordain  a  new  constitution,  in  which 
there  is  to  be  a  community  of  goods  and  wives. 
This  is  a  satire  upon  the  ideal  republics  of  the 
philosophers  with  laws  like  these;  such  as  Pro- 
tagoras had  projected  before  Plato's  time.  This 
play,  in  our  opinion,  labours  under  the  same 
faults  as  the  Peace :  the  introduction,  the  private 
assembly  of  the  women,  the  description  of  the 
assembly,  are  all  treated  in  a  masterly  style ;  but 
towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  communities,  especially 
from  the  community  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  rights  in  love  for  the  old  and 
i^gly,  as  for  the  young  and  beautiful.    This  con- 
fusion is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much 
upon  one  continually  repeated  joke.      The  old 
allegoric  comedy,  in  general,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress.  When  a  per- 
son begins  with  turning  the  world  upside  down, 
of  course  the  strangest  individual  incidents  will 


result,  but  they  are  apt  to  appear  petty  compared 
with  the  decisive  strokes  of  wit  in  the  commence- 
ment. The  play  called  the  Thesmophoriazusae, 
has  a  proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which  is  not  untied  . 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  in  this  it  possesses  a 
great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  of  his  tragedies,  is  accus- 
ed and  sentenced  to  condign  punishment  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  at  which  women 
alone  might  be  present.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  excite  the  effeminate  poet  Agathon  to  such 
an  adventure,Euripides  disguises  his  brother-in- 
law  Mnesilochus,  a  man  now  advanced  in  years, 
in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  this  shape  he 
may  plead  his  cause.  The  manner  in  which  he 
does  this,  renders  him  suspected,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man  ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,  and 
threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone. 
As  he  is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up  in  child's  clothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  under  various  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend ;  now  he  is  Menelaus,  who 
finds  his  wife  Helen  in  Egypt ;  now  Echo,  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  to  complain ;  now 
Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  her  bonds. 
At  last  he  frees  Mnesilochus,  who  is  fastened 
to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  sim- 
ple barbarian,  who  is  guarding  him,  by  the 
charms  of  a  flute-playing  girl.  These  parodied 
scenes,  composed  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.  Everywhere  in 
this  poet,  the  instant  Euripides  comes  into  play, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever- 
est and  most  cutting  ridicule :  as  though  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  quite  a  specific 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  this  trage- 
dian into  comedy.  The  play  of  the  Clouds  is 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is 
intended  to  show,  that  the  propensity  to  philos- 
ophical subtilties,  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Athenians  were  neglected,  that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  by  sophistical  slight,  in  particu- 
lar, all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the 
chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet  personifi- 
ed, and,  no  doubt  dressed  them  out  strangely 
enough)  are  an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical 
thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of 
experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite 
form  and  substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Aristophanic 
wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  a 
propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible  dreams,  that  he 
walks  in  air,  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at 
his  first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  his 
basket.  Whether  this  description  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  him  is  another  question :  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
was  very  idealistic,  and  not  so  much  confined  to 
popular  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would  have  us 
believe.  Bui  why  did  Aristophanes  imbody 
the  metaphysics  of  the  sophists  in  the  person  of 
Socrates,  himself,  in  fact,  a  decided  antagonist 
of  the  sophists  "i  Perhaps  there  was  some  per- 
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sonal  dislike  at  the  bottom ;  we  must  not  attempt 
to  justify  him  on  this  score,  but  the  choice  of  the 
name  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  excellence  of 
the  fiction,  Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works,  though,  in 
this  expression  indeed,  he  must  not  be  exactly 
taken  at  his  word.  He  unhesitatingly  allows 
himself  on  every  occasion  the  most  unbounded 
praises  of  himself;  this  also  seems  to  belong  to 
the  unrestrained  license  of  comedy.  The  play 
of  the  Clouds,  it  may  be  added,  was  unfavour- 
ably received  at  its  performance  ;  it  was  twice 
exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prize,  but  with- 
out success.  The  play  of  the  Frogs,  as  already 
mentioned,  turns  upon  the  decline  of  tragic  art. 
Euripides  was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and 
Agalhon ;  there  remained  none  but  second-rate 
tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wishes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  world. 
In  this  he  imitates  Hercules,  but  though  equip- 
ped with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of  that  hero,  he 
is  very  unlike  him  in  character,  and  as  a  das- 
tardly voluptuary,  gives  rise  to  much  laughter. 
Here  we  may  see  the  boldness  of  the  comedian 
in  the  right  point  of  view;  he  does  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  the  play  was  exhibited.  It  was 
the  common  belief  that  the  gods  understood  fun 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows 
himself  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the 
frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with  their  unmelodi- 
ous  croaking.  The  proper  chorus,  however, 
consists  of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  odes  of  wonderful 
Deauty  are  assigned  to  them,  ^schylus  had  at 
first  assumed  the  tragic  throne  in  the  lower 
world,  but  now  Euripides  is  for  thrusting  him 
off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  de- 
cide this  great  contest ;  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limely wrathful  jEschylus,  the  subtle,  vain 
Euripides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  sub- 
mit specimens  of  their  art;  they  sing,  they  de- 
claim against  each  other,  and  all  their  features 
are  characterized  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse ; 
but  let  Euripides  take  what  pains  he  will  to  pro- 
duce his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse  of  ^s- 
chylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antag- 
onist. A-t  last  he  grows  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  tells  Euripides  he  may  mount  into  the  bal- 
ance himself  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against 
them  only  two  verses.  Bacchus,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  vEschy- 
lus,  and  though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that 
he  would  take  him  back  with  him  from  the 
lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allu- 
sion to  his  own  verse  from  the  Hippolytus  : — 

^schylus,  therefore,  returns  to  the  living  world, 
and  resigns  the  tragic  throne  to  Sophocles  du- 
ring his  absence.  The  observation  which  was 
made  concerning  the  changes  of  scene  in  the 
Peace,  may  be  repeated  of  the  Frogs.  The 
scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  place  both 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  natives.  After- 
wards the  stage,  though  Bacchus  had  not  left  it, 
is  transformed  at  once  into  the  hither  shore  of 
the  Acherusian  lake,  which  was  represented  by 
the  sunken  space  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  was 
not  till  Bacchus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the 
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Logeum,  that  the  scenery  represented  the  infer- 
nal regions,  with  the  palace  of  Pluto  in  the  back- 
ground. Let  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  ex- 
pressly. The  Wasps  appears  to  be  the  weakest 
of  Aristophanes'  plays.  The  subject  is  too  con- 
fined, the  folly  exhibited  appears  as  a  singular 
weakness  without  any  satisfactory  general  sig- 
nificance, and  in  the  treatment  it  is  too  long 
spun  out.  In  this  instance,  the  poet  himself 
speaks  modestly  of  his  means  of  entertainment, 
and  will  not  promise  unbounded  laughter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldest 
and  richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the 
fantastically  marvellous :  it  is  a  merry,  buoyant 
creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  con- 
ceives the  main  purport  of  the  work  to  consist  in 
the  most  universal,  and  most  unreserved  satire 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of 
all  human  constitutions  in  general.  Rather  say, 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  harmless  bufibonry. 
which  has  a  touch  at  everything,  gods  as  well  as 
man,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards 
any  particular  object.  All  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural  history,  in 
mythology,  in  the  lore  of  augury,  in  iEsop's  Fa- 
bles, or  even  in  proverbial  expressions,  the  poet 
has  ingeniously  blended  in  this  poem ;  he  even 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
how  at  first  black-winged  Night  laid  a  wind-egg, 
whence  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pinions  (doubt- 
lessly a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  then  gave  birth 
to  all  things.  Two  fugitives  of  the  human 
species  find  their  way  into  the  domain  of  the 
birds, who  are  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  suf- 
fered from  man ;  the  captives  save  themselves 
by  proving  clearly,  that  the  birds  are  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  to 
collect  their  scattered  powers  into  one  enormous 
state;  thus  the  wondrous  city,  Cloud-cuckoo- 
town  (JSecpe'KoKOKKvyia,)  is  built  above  the  earth  ; 
all  sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poets, 
soothsa5^ers,  geometers,  lawgivers,  sycophants, 
wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but 
are  bid  go  their  wa3^s,  new  gods  are  ordained, 
of  course  after  the  image  of  birds,  as  mankind 
conceive  theirs  as  human  beings  ;  the  frontier 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods, 
so  that  no  savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  them, 
whereby  they  are  brought  into  great  distress, 
and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  vora- 
cious Hercules,  Neptune,  (who  after  the  usual 
fashion  among  men,  swears  "  By  Neptune !") 
and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in 
the  most  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  gibber- 
ish ;  these,  however,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  ofl^er, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  However  like  a  farcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  significance; 
it  casts  a  bird's-eye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sum  of  all  things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all 
very  proper,  considering  that  most  of  our  con- 
ceptions are  true  only  for  a  human  point  of 
view.  The  ancient  critics  judged  Cratinus  to 
be  strong  in  keen,  straight-forward  satire,  but 
to  be  deficient  in  pleasantry  and  humour;  nei- 
ther, say  they,  had  he  skill  to  develop  a  strik- 
ing plot  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  fill  up  his 
plays  with  the  proper  detail.    Eupolis,  they  say, 
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was  pleasing  in  his  mirth,  skilful  in  ingenious 
turns  of  meaning,  so  that  he  had  no  need  of 
Parabases  to  say  whatever  he  wished ;  but  he 
wanted  satiric  power,  Aristophanes,  they  add, 
in  a  happy  medium,  unites  the  excellences  of 
both ;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
completely  melted  down  into  each  other,  and  in 
the  most  attractive  proportions.  From  these  ac- 
counts, we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  that  of"  The  Knights," 
is  most  in  the  style  of  Cratinusj  "  The  Birds," 
in  that  of  Eupolis^  and  that  he  had  their 
respective  manners  immediately  in  view  when 
he  composed  these  plays.  For  though  he 
boasts  of  his  independence  and  originality,  and 
of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
yet  there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence at  work  among  such  distinguished 
contemporaries.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
grounded,  we  have  perhaps  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Cratinus,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  manners 
and  the  insight  which  they  would  have  afforded 
us  in  10  the  Athenian  constitution  ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Eupolis  rather  in  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  The  Plutus  is  the  refashion- 
ment  of  an  earlier  work  of  Aristophanes,  but 
in  its  extant  form,  one  of  his  latest.  In  its  es- 
sence it  belongs  to  the  Old  Comedy,  but  in  the 
sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and  in  the  mild- 
ness which  pervades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
wards the  Middle  Comedy.  The  older  comedy, 
indeed,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  democratic  privilege  of  the  old  comedian  in 
its  full  extent.  We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  others  have  denied 
the  story,)  that  Alcibiades  had  Eupolis  drown- 
ed, on  account  of  a  play  which  that  poet  had 
directed  against  him.  Against  such  perils  no 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  art  will  stand  its  ground  : 
it  is  but  fair  that  a  person,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
amuse  his  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  se- 
cure of  his  life.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Aristophanes  are,  Kuster's,  fol.  Amst.  1710, 
and  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Brunck.  4  vols.  8vo.  Argent.  1783,  which  would 
still  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.     Qidntil.  10,  c.  1. — Paterc.  1,  c.  16. — 

Horai.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  1. 11.  A  grammarian  of 

Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria under  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Aristophon,  I.  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  re- 
clining on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of 
the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made  a  painting 
of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Venus.     Plut. 

in  Alc.—Athen.'n.—Plin.  35,  c.  11. II.  A. 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whose  fragments  are  collected  in  Athenseus. 

Aristotelria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristo- 
tle, because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
country  from  Alexander.  ' 

Aristotele.s,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  by  Festiada,  born 
at  Stagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  disso- 
lute disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  appli- 


ed himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  after 
he  had  spent  20  years  in  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  Plato,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  il- 
liberality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  meals  ;  he  slept  litile,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it, 
which  by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath, 
early  awakened  him.  He  was,  according  to 
some,  ten  years  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who 
received  his  instructions  with  much  pleasure  and 
deference,  and  always  respected  him.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Theophrastus  at  his  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  Laertes 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  them. 
Aristotle  had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his 
genius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
personal  defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato 
the  philosopher  of  truth  ;  and  Cicero  compli- 
ments him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
universal  knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteness  of 
invention,  and  fecundity  of  thought.  Aristotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,and  had  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament. 
He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  his  pupil  over 
nations,  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  en- 
couraged his  learned  tutor  to  write  the  history 
of  animals  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  assist 
him,  he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou- 
sand men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting,or  hawking, which  were  carefully  trans- 
mitted to  the  philosopher,  Aristotle's  logic  has 
long  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded 
as  the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
following  sentiment:  Fcede  hunc  mundum  iti- 
Iravi,  anzius  vixi,  perturbatus  egredior,  causa 
causantm  miserere  mei.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  these  words  :  "  I  inform  you  I  have  a 
son  ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making 
me  a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age 
when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  instructer. 
I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  He 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322,  His 
treatises  have  been  published  separately;  but 
the  best  edition  of  the  works  collectivelv,  is  that 
of  Duval,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  Tyrrwhitt's 
edition  of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to,  1794,  is  a  va- 
luable acquisition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courtesan 
Herpyllis.  Some  have  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are,  however,  different  reports  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at 
Athens  of  a  colic,  two  years  after  Alexander's 
death.  The  people  of  Stagira  instituted  festi- 
vals in  his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  their  city.  Diog.  in  vita. — 
Plut.  in  Alex,  and  de  Alex.  fort.  &c. — Cic. 
Acad.  Quasi.  4,  de  Orat.  3,  de  Finih.  5. — 
Quiniil.  1,2,  5,  \Q.—umian.  V.  H.  A.— Justin. 
12. — Justin.  Martyr. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  8. 
—Plin.  2,4,  5  &.Q..—Athen.—  Val.  Max.  5,  c,  6, 
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&c. There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 

name. 

Aristoxenus,  a  celebrated  musician,  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarentam.  He  wrote 
453  different  treatises  on  philosophy,  history, 
&c,  and  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which 
he  always  spoke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned 
master.  Of  all  his  works,  nothing  remains  but 
three  books  upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on 
that  subject  extant. 

Arius,  a  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy  that  denied  the  eternal  di- 
vinity and  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opi- 
nions, he  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  triumphed  over  his  powerful  an- 
tagonist Athanasius.  He  died  the  very  night 
he  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph. 

Armentarius,  a  Caesar  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

Armilustrium,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii.  It  was  instituted  A.  U.  C. 
543.     Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  ^.—Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

Arminius,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquered 
by  Germanicus  in  two  great  battles.  He  was 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age.  Dio.  56. —  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
&c. 

Arnobius,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's  reign, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He 
applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by  the 
bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  since- 
rity. Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods.  Opinions  are 
various  concerning  the  purity  of  his  style,ihough 
all  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
The  book  that  he  wrote,  de  Rhetorica  Institu- 
tione,  is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his 
treatise  Adversus  Genies  is  the  4to.  printed  L. 
Bat.  1651. 

Arrianus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  JNTicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of 
Epictus,  called  a  second  Xenophon,  from  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  disser- 
tations of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Alani,  Bithynians,  and  Parthians.  He  flourish- 
-ed  about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  consulship  and  government  of 
Cappadocia  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arrian's  Ezpeditio  Alexandria  is  the  fol. 
Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo.  a  Raphe- 
lio,  2  vols.  1757,  and  the  Tactica,  8vo.  Amst. 

1683. II.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 

in  twenty-four  books  on  Alexander  ;  also  ano- 
ther poem  on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He 
likewise  translated  Virgil's  Georgics  into  Greek 
verse. 

Arrius,  and  Arius,  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, who  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the  con- 
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queror  declared  the  people  of  Alexandria  owed 
the  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  causes ; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius was  a  native  of  the  place.  Plui.  in  Anton. 

Arruntxus,  a  famous  geographer,  who,  upon 
being  accused  of  adultery  and  treason  under 
Tiberius,  opened  his  veins.     Tacit.  Ann.  6. 

Arsaces,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who, 
upon  seeing  Seleucus  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  250  B.  C.  He  add- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power  and  regulating  the  laws, 

Justin.  41,  c.  5  and  6. — Strab.  11  and  12. 

II.  His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field  with  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
peace  with  Antiochus,  and  died  B.  C.  217.  Id. 

41,  c.  5. III.  The  third  king  of  Parthia,  of 

the  family  of  the  Arsacidse,  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He  reigned 
twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded,  as  being  the 
elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children  ;  ob- 
serving, that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in  view, 
not  the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperity 

of  his   subjects.     Justin.   "31,  c.    5. IV.  A 

king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  fought  long  with  success 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by  the 
snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  life, 

Marcellin. V.  The    eldest  son  of  Artaba- 

nus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father,  af- 
ter the  death  of  king  Artaxias.     Tacit.  Hist.  6. 

Arsacid^e,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  subsisted 
till  the  229th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia.     Justin.  41. 

Arsanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  father  of 
Codomanus. 

Arses,  the  younger  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, and  destroyed  Avith  his  children,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years.     Diod.  17. 

Arsinoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  was  mother  of  ^sculapius  by  Apol- 
lo, according  to  some  authors.  She  received 
divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta.  Apollod. 
8.— Pans.  2,  c.  26.  1.  3,  c.  12. II.  The  sis- 
ter and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  worship- 
ped after  death  under  "the  name  of  Venus  Ze- 
phyritis.  Dinochares  began  to  build  her  a  tem- 
ple with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  sta- 
tue of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect 
prevented  it  being  perfected.     Plin.  34,  c.  14. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who 

married  Lysimachus  king  of  Macedonia.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  previously  murdered  Lysima- 
chus and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lysi- 
machus, in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsinoe  was 
sometime  after  banished  to  Samothrace.    Jus- 
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tin,.  17,  c.  1,  &c. IV.  A  younger  daughter 

of  Piolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  An- 
tony despatched  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  Hcrt.  Alex.  4. — Appian.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Artabanus,  I.  son  of  H3'siaspes,  was  brother 
to  Darius  ihe  first.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassmated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  and  punished  him  with  death. 
Diod.  II. — Justin.  3,  c.   1,  &c. — Herodot.  4,  c. 

38,  1.  7,  c.  10,  &c. II.  A  king  of  Parihia 

after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  2d.  He 
undertook  a  war  against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  son  Mithridates  suc- 
ceeded him,and  merited  the  appellation  of  Great. 

Justin.  42,  c.  2. III.  A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia.  He  invaded  Armenia, 
from  whence  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
his  throne,  which  Tiridates  usurped  ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.     Tacit.  Ann.  5,  &c. 

IV.  Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made 

war  against  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had 
attempted  his  life  on  pretence  of  courting  his 
daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
to  the  Persian  monarchs.     Dio. — Herodian. 

Artabazanes,  or  Artamenes,  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xerxes.     Justin. 

Artabazus,  I.  a  son  of  Pharnaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.  Herodot.  7,  8  and 
9. II.  A  general  who  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became  the  fa- 
miliar friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with 
his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt.  5,  c.  9 
and  12,  1.  6,  c.  5, 1.  7,  c.  3  and  5,  1.  8,  c.  1. 

Artac^as,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  excepted. 

Artaphernes,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  Vid.  Da- 
tis.    C.  Nep.  in  Milt. — Herodot. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Upper  Armenia,who  wrote  tragedies,  and  shone 
as  an  orator  and  historian.  He  lived  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  Crassus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, was  defeated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
•  He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition 
against  Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  his 
kingdom,  and  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in 
golden  chains.  He  was  some  time  after  mur- 
dered. Strab.  11. Two  other  kings  of  Ar- 
menia bore  this  name. 

Artaxa,  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  successors.     Strab.  11, 

Artaxerxes,  I.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  after  his  father  Xerxes.  He  destroy- 


ed Artabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  re-conquered  Egypt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Macrochir  or 
Longimanus.  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.     C.  Nep.  in  Reg. — Plut.  in   Artax. 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia, 

was  surnamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se- 
cond, by  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Arsa- 
ces,  which  he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the 
seacoasts,  assembled  a  large  army  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  against  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  100,000  barbarians  and 
13,000  Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
With  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
forces  routed.  It  has  been  reported  that  Cyrus 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous 
of  the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  weis 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Arta- 
xerxes stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks 
against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
v/eaken  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
ihat  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son's  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
B.  C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by  his 
350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons. 
Plut.  in  vita. — C.    Nep.  in  Reg. — Justin.  10, 

c.  1,  &.(i.—Diod.  13,  &c. The  3d,  surnamed 

Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired 
against  him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted,destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria. 
He  made  war  against  the  Cadusii,  and  greatly 
rewarded  a  private  man  called  Codomanusfor 
his  uncommon  valour.  But  his  behaviour  in 
Esrypt,  and  his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants, 
offended  his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged 
hisphysician  to  poison  him,  B.  C.  337,  and  after- 
wards gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and 
made  handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Jf.s- 
tin.  10,  c.  S.—Diod.  ll.—Mlian.  V.  H  6,  c.  8. 

Artaxerxes,  or  Artaxares  I.  a  common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
228,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kingdom, 
which  had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da- 
rius. Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  obli2:ed  him  to  remain  within  his  king- 
dom.    Herodian.  5. One  of  his  successors, 

son  of  Sapor,  bore  his  name,  and  reigned  elev- 
en yearsjduring  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  I.  a  son  of  Aartavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigra- 
nes to  the  throne. II.  Another,  son  of  Pole- 

mon,  whose  original  name  was  Zeno.  After 
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the  expulsion  of  Venones  from  Armenia,  he 
was  made  king  of  German]  cus.  Tacit.  6,  Ann. 
c.  31.    Vid.  ArtaoM. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian,  appomted  governor  of 
Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross  by 
the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties.  Herod.  7  and  9. 
Artemidorus,  I.  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wrote  a  history  and  descripiionof  the  earth,  in 
eleven  books.     He  flourished  about  104  years 

B.  C. II.  A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 

who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Rigaltius,  Paris,  4to.  1604,  to  which 

is  annexed   Achmetis  oneirocritica. III.  A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was 
a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
He  gave  it  lo  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Caesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence. 
Plut.  in  Cess. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so  great  that  the  monarch  ob- 
served that  all  his  men  fought  like  women,  and 
all  his  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
so  ashamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  oflfered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms  for  her 

head. There  was  also  another  queen  of  Ca- 

ria  of  that  name,  often  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or  Halicarnassus. 
and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolus, 
famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so 
fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been 
burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which,  for  its  grsmdeur  and  magnificence,  was 
called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  monument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed 
rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  Vitruv. — 
Strab.  U.—Plin.  25,  c.  7,  1.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemon,  I.  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  was 
with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is 
said  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  tesf.udo, 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
II.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  col- 
lecting books. III.  A  Syrian,  whose  features 

resembled  in  the  strongest  manner,  those  of  An- 
tiochus.     Vid.  Antiochus. 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  endeav- 
oured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  2  and  3. 

ARVALEs,a  name  given  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia. 
They  were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of 
Acca  Lauren tia.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4.  Vid.  Avi- 
bravalia, 
Aruns,  L  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
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He  married  Tullia,  who  murdered  him  to  es- 
pouse Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  his  wife. 

II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who,  in 

the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  his  father  and  the  Romans,  attacked  Brutus, 
the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  and  :hrew 

him  down  from  his  horse.    Liv.  2,  c.  6. III. 

A  son  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  sent  by  his 
father  to  take  Aricia.    Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

Aruntius,  (Paterculus.)     Vid.  Phalaris. 

Aryandes,  a  Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Eg}^t  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  166. 

ARYPTiEPS,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
donia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  oi 
the  Macedonians. 

AscANius,  son  of  iEneasby  Creusa,  was  sav- 
ed from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  was 
afterwards  called  lulus'  He  behaved  with 
great  valour  in  the  wax  which  his  father  carried 
on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  ^Eneas  in 
the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built  Alba,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  from  La- 
vinium.  The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned 
in  Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  14  kings, 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38 
years,  30  at  Lavinium  and  eight  at  Alba  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthumus,  son  oi 
^neas  by  Lavinia.    Liv.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  jEn. 

1,  &c. According  to  Dionys.  Hal.   1,  c.  15, 

&c.  the  son  of  ^neas  by  Lavinia  was  also  cal- 
led Ascanius. 

AscLEPiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepius, 
or  ^sculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo- 
sitions were  hox-.ourably  distributed.  At  Epidau- 
rus  they  were  called  by  a  different  name. 

AscuLEPiADES,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of 
Alexander.  Arrian. II.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Stilpo,  and  very  intimate  with  Menede- 
mus.  The  two  friends'  lived  together,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  separated  Avhen  they  married, 
Asclepiades  married  the  daughter,  and  Mene- 
demus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mene- 
demus  gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  married 
another.     He  was  blind  m  his  old  age,  and  died 

in  Eretria.     Plut. III.  A  physician  of  Bi- 

thj'nia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  fotmder  of  a  sect  in  phy- 
sic. He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill,  that  he  laid 
a  wager  he  should  never  be  sick ;  and  won  it,  as 
he  died  of  a  fall,  in  a  very  advanced  age.  No- 
thing of  his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant. 

^IV.  An  Egyptian,  who  wrote   hymns  on 

the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on 

the  coincidence  of  all  religions. V.  A  native 

of  Alexandria,  who  gave  a  history  of  the  Athe- 
nian archons. VI.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates, 

who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

AscLEPioDORDs,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Apel- 
les,  12  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  sold 
for  300  mina?,  each,  to  an  African  prince.  Plin. 
35. 

AscLETARioN,  a  mathematician  in   the  age 

of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn  by 

The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
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death,  and  his  body  carefully  secured  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sud- 
den storm  arose  which  put  out  the  flames,  and 
the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mathema- 
tician's body.     Sueton.  in  Domit.  15. 

AscoLiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbamdmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy  to 
the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of 
the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it.  He  who  could 
stand  upon  it  first  was  victorious,  and  receiv- 
ed the  bottle   as  a  reward.     This  was  called 

a(jK(i}\iai^eiv  irapa  to  eTTl  top  acKov   aWsTdai,  leaping 

upoji  the  bottle,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival 
is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  sung  hymns  to  the  god. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
god  on  the  tallest  tree  in  their  vineyards,  and 
these  images  they  called  Oscilla:  Virs^.  G.  2, 
V.  2,S\.— Pollux.  9,  c.  7. 

AscoNius  Labeo,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nero. 

II.  Pedia,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who 
became  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  lived  12  years 
after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  trea- 
tises, annotations  on  Cicero's  orations. 

AsDRUBAL,  I.  a  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Numidian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  for  eight 
years  presided  with  much  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Iberus,  which  was  faithfully  observed  by  the 
general.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
diers, B.  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had 
murdered.     Ital.  1,  v.  165. — Appian.  Iberic. — 

—Polyb.  2.—Liv.  21,  c.  2,  &c. II.  A  son  of 

Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a  large 
reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy ;  but  some 
of  his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero  attacked  him  sud- 
denly near  the  Metaurus,  and  defeated  him,  B . 
C.  207.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  56,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  were  taken 
prisoners;  about  8000  Romans  were  killed. 
The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and  some 
days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Annibal, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  m  the  greatest 
expectations  of  a  promised  supply,  exclaimed  at 
the  sight,  "  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all  my 
happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  As- 
drubal had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 
governor  of  Sardinia.     Liv.  21,  23,  27,  &c. — 

Polyb. — Horat.  4,  od.  4. 11.  A  Carthaginian 

general,  surnamed  Calvus,  appointed  governor 
of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans. 
Lii\ III.  Another,  son  of  Gisgon,  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Syphax,  but  he  was  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Scipio.  He  died  B.  C.  206.   Liv. 

IV.  Another,  who  advised  his  countrymen  to 
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make  peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal 
for  laughing  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.    Liv. 

V.  A  grandson  of  Massinissa,  murdered 

in  the  senate-house  by  the  Carthaginians. 

VI.  Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  in 
Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  in  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy  and  begged  his  life. 
Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  imprecations, 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into  the 
flames  of  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  which  she, 
and  others,  had  set  on  fire.     He  was  not  of  the 

same  family  as  Hannibal.    Liv.  51. VII. 

A  Carthagmian  general,  conquered  by  L.  Cag- 
cilius  Metellus  in  Sicily,  in  a  battle  in  which 
he  lost  130  elephants.  These  animals  were  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AsELLio  (Sempronius,)an  historian  and  mil- 
itary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions in  which  he  wets  present.     Dionys.  Hal. 

AsiNARiA,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsiNius  Gallus,  I.  son  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asi- 
nius, who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  comparison  between  his  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority 
to  the  former.     Tacit.  1  and  5.  Ann. — Dio.  58. 

— Plin.  7,  ep.  4. II.  Pollio,    an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus. He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re- 
fused to  answer  some  verses  against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, "  Because,"  said  he,  "  you  have  the  pow- 
er to  proscribe  me  should  my  answer  prove  of- 
fensive." He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  Quintil. 
— Sueton.  in  Ccbs.  30  and  55. — Dio.  27,  49,  55. 
— Senec.  de  Tranq.  Ani.  cf«  ep.  100. — Plin.  7, 
c.  30.— Tacit.  6.—Paterc.2.—Plut.  in  Cos. 

AsPAsiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocaea,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius. 
She  was  called  Milto,  Vermillion,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion.  Mlia.yi.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Artax. II.  Another  wo- 
man, daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at  Miletus, 
She  came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  elo- 
quence, and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among 
her  scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles  by 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his 

mistress  and  wife. III.  The  wife  of  Xeno- 

phon,  was  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the 
improper  interpretation  given  by  some  to  Cic.  de 
Inv.  1,  c.  31. 

AspAsiu."?,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  2(! 
cenlury,  whose  commentaries  on  different  sub«- 
jects  were  highly  valued. 

AsPATHJNEs,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia,    who  conspired    against  the    usurper 
Smerdis.     Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &c. 
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AssARACUs,  a  Trojan  prince,  sf)n  of  Tios  by 
Callirrhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  fa- 
ther of  Anchises.  The  Trojans  were  frequent- 
ly called  the  descendants  of  A  ssaracus,  Ge7is 
Assaraci.    Homer.  11.  20. —  Virg.  ^3£,n.  1. 

Aster,  a  dexterous  archer,  who  oflered  his 
services  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Upon 
being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the  city  and  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
siege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written, "  Aim- 
ed at  Philip's  right  eye,''"  struck  the  king's  eye 
and  put  it  out ;  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleas- 
antry, threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these 
words,  '"If  Philip  takes  the  town,  Aster  shall 
be  hanged."  The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 
LucioM.  de  Hist.  Scrib. 

AsTi5cHUs,  a  general  of  Lacedasmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and  took 
Phoci3ea  and  Cumse,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTYAGEs,  son   of  Cyaxaies,  was   the   last 
king  of  Media.     He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.     As- 
lyages  was  very  cruel   and    oppressive  ;    and 
Harpagus,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had 
wantonly  murdered,encouragedMandane's  son, 
who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against  [ 
his  grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  took  ; 
him  prisoner,  559  B.  G.    Xenophon,  in  his  Cy-  I 
ropasdia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Asiyages  lived  ii>  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.     Justin.  1,  c.  4, 
&c. — Herodot.  1,  c.  74,  75,  &c.  j 

AsTYANAX,  I.  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 1 
mache.  He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy  ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
Dpon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus ;  and 
Seneca  sa3^s,  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
put  hira  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandrius;  but  the  Trojans,  who 
hoped  he  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  hira  Astyanax,  or  thebulw'arkofthe  citV. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  400,  1.  22,  v.  500.— Firo-.  ^n. 
2,  v.  457,  1.  3,  V.  489.— Oi'tU  ^U.  13,  v.  415. 
XL  A  writer  in  the  ageof  G.illienus. 

AsTYDAMAS,  I.  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Iso- 
crates.  He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only 
15  obtained  the  poetical  prize. II.  A  Mile- 
sian, three  times  victorious  at  Olympia.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  as  well  as  for  his 
voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a 
feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  eat  what 
had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons.  Athen.  10. 

III.  Two  tragic  writers   bore    the    same 

name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AsYCHis,  a  king  of  Egvpt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerinus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed monevmust  deposirehis  father's  bodv  in 
the  hands  of  his  creditors  as  a  pledge  of  his 
promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  magnificent 
pyramid.     Herodot.  2,  c.  136. 

Atabulus,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

Athava.siu.s,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  sufferincTS,  and  the  determined  op- 
posilior  be  maintained  against  Arius  and  his 
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doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  contain  a  de- 
fence of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity 
of  the  Word  and  'of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  an 
apology  to  Constantme,  The  creed  which  bears 
his  name  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  his 
composition.  Athanasius  died  2d  May,  373  A, 
D,  after  filling  the  archiepiscopal  chair  47  years, 
and  leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of 
triumph.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1G98. 

ATHEN.EA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called 
PaimthencEa  and  the  other  Chalcea ;  for  an 
account  of  which  see  those  words. 

ATHEN.EUS,  I.  a  Greek  cosmographer. IL 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 

of  Augustus.     Sirab. III.  A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Athens  to  settle  the  peace 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. IV.  A  gram- 
marian of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  Deipnosophistce, 
replete  with  very  curious  and  interesting  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cients, and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 
part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
last,  are  lost.  Athenseus  wrote,  besides  this,  a 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now  lost.  He 
died  A.  D.  i94.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Casaubon,  foL  2  vols.  Lugd.  1612,  by 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1595  and  1667. 

V.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air, 
the  elements,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  re- 
ceived. 

Athexagoras,  I.  a  Greek  ba  the  time  of  Da- 
rius, to  whom  Pharnabazus  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  &c.     Cnrt.  8,    c.  5. II.  A 

Christian  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Aurelius, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  an 
apology  for  the  Christians,  still  extant.  He 
died  A.  D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706.  The  ro- 
mance of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  as- 
cribed to  him. 

ArHENin.v,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 
B.  C. II.  A  general  of  the  Sicilian  slaves. 

Athenoborus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often 
profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.       Athenodorus   died  in  his  82d  year, 

much  lamented  by  his  countrymen.     5"?^^^. 

II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near  Tarsus, 
in  the  age  of  Aus^ustus.  He  was  intimate  with 
Strabo.  StraJ).  14. III.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Pergamus. 

Atia,  I.  a  law  enacted  A.  U.  C.  690,  by 
Ati'is  Labienus,  the  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  full 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  bv  transferring  the  right 
of  electing  priests  from  the  college  of  priests  to 

the  people. II.   The  mother  of  Augustus- 

Vid.  Accia. 

Atilia  Lex,  gave  the  praetor,  and  a  majority 
of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing  guardians 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previously  pro- 
vided for  by  their  parents.      Il  was  enacted 
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about  A.  U.  C.  560. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

443,  which  gave  the  people  power  of  electing 
20  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  four  legions.  Liv. 
9,  c.  30. 

Atilius,  a  freed  man,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  gladiators  at  Fidence.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectators,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  50,000  persons  were  kill- 
ed or  mutilated.     Tacit.  4,  Ann.  c.  62. 

Atilla,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pected to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  56. 

Atinia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinius.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  senate. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  after- 
wards of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  of  a 'dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
raocedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Vashti  of  scripture.    Herodot.  3,  c.  68,  &c. 

Atreus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pi.sa,  was  king 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  TrcEzen, 
Thye'stes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chrysippus 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same"  time  a 
fav^ourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved  to 
remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atreus  to  murder  him;  but  their  refusal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  her- 
self This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops ;  he 
suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurys- 
thenes  king  of  Argos,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried, as  some  report,  ^rope,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plisthenes,  Mene- 
laus,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  affirm  that 
jErope  was  the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  he 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
reputed  sons  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  education  and  brought  them  up  as 
his  own.  {^Vid.  Plisthenes.')  Thyestes  had 
followed  his  brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two,  or  according  to  some,  three  children. 
This  incestuous  commerce  offended  Atreus,  and 
Thyestes  was  banished  from  his  court.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  of- 
fered to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  in- 
vited his  brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where 
Thyestes  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the 
children  he  had  by  his  sister-in-law  the  queen. 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and 
heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  produced, 
to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted 
upon.  This  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  im- 
pious, that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back 
in  its  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Thyestes  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and 
thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished  his  own 
daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva, 
without  knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest  he 
committed  intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  him 
satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had  suffered 
only  from  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  bom 
of  himself  and  his   own   daughter.     Pelopea 


brought  forth  a  .son,  whom  she  called  iEgisthus, 
and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who  had  lost 
his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  ^gisihus,  and  sent 
him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had  been  seized 
at  Delphi  and  impiisoned.  Thyesies  knew  his 
son,  and  made  hunself  known  to  him;  he  made 
him  Csspou-se  his  cause,  and  instead  of  becoming 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  his 
wTongs,  and  reurned  to  Atreus  whom  he  as- 
sassinated. Vid.  Thyestes,  jEgisthus,  Pelopea., 
Agamemnon,  and  JMenelaus.  Hygin.  fab.  83, 
86,  87,  88,  and  258. — Euripid.  in  Orest.  in 
Iphig.  Tour. — Plut.  in  Parall. — Pans.  9,  c  40, 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Senec.  in  Atr. 

ATRID.E,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  &c.  who 
maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  that  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.     Vid.  Plisthenes. 

Atta,  T.  Ql.  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet.  His 
compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  them  with  indifference.  HoraL 
2,  ep.  1,  V.  79- 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  conquests 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  Athe- 
nians rewarded  his  merit  with  great  honours- 
He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years, 
B.  C.  197.     Liv.  26,  27,  28,  &ic.—Pdyb.  5.— 

Strab.   13. The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent 

on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  second,  and  at  his  return  w'as  appointed 
guardian  to  his  nephew,  Attalus  the  third,  w^ho 
was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  sucoessful 
war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital-  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Attalus,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphus,  from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of  sev- 
eral cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.138.  He  had 
governed  the  nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years.      Strab.  13. — Polyb, 

5. The  3d,  succeeded   to  the  kingdom  of 

Pergamus  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  the  2d,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He 
was  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  surnamed  Phi- 
Inpaior.  He  left  the  cares  of  government,  to 
cultivate  his  rarden,  and  to  make  experiments 
on  the  melting  of  metals.  He  lived  in  great 
amity  with  the  Romans;  and,  as  he  died  with- 
out issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  words  1\  R.  meonim  hares  esto,  which 
the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves,  and 
therefore  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C. 
133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province,  which 
they  governed  by  a  proconsul.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortune,  was  always  called  by 
the  epithet  Attalicns.  Attalus,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,made  themselves  celebrated  for  the 
valuable  libraries  which  they  collected  at  Perga- 
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mus,  and  for  the  patronage  which  merit  and 
virtue  always  found  at  their  court.  Liv.  24,  &c. 
Plin.  7,  8,  33,  Sac— Justin.  3d.—Horat.  1,  od. 

1. IV.    An   oificer  in   Alexander's   army. 

Curt.  4,  c.  13. — - V.  Another,  very  inimical  to 
Alexander.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Parmenio, 
and  Alexander  was   accused  of  the  murder. 

Curt.  6,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c.  1. VI.  A  philosopher, 

preceptor  to  Seneca.     Seriec.  ep.  lOS. 

Atteius  Capito,  a  consul  in  rhe  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  couns  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a 
senator.     Vld.  Atelus. 

Atticus,  I.  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  contained  the  general 
history  of  the  age.  They  are  now  extant,  and 
divided  into  17  books.  In  the  time  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
so  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens,  that,  after 
his  departure,  they  erected  statues  to  him,  in 
commemoration  of  liis  munificence  and  libe- 
rality. He  was  such  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  language  so  flu- 
ently, that  he  was  surnamed  Atticus.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting  his 
approbation.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  he  was 
such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained 
from  falsehood,  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  and  indignation  a  lying 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali- 
ment, when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a  fever, 
and  died  m  his  77th  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing 
the  amiable  character  of  peacemaker  among 
his  friends.  Cornelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of 

his  life.     Cic.  ad  Attic  &c. II.  Herodes,  an 

Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  munifi- 
cence. His  son  of  the  same  name  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  generously  erected 
an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  governor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
rarsed  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  useful  as  they  were  magnifi- 
cent. Pkilostrat.  in.  vit.  2,  p.  548. — A.  Gell. 
noct.  Att. 

Atth.a,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  wbo  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  laid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  marched  against  Rome;  but  his  retreat 
and  peace  were  purchased  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  feeble  emperor.  Attila,  who  boast- 
ed in  the  appellation  of  the  scourge  of  God, 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  of 
blood  the  first  nisrht  of  his  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  world;  and  he  often  feasted  his  bir- 
barity  by  dragging:  captive  kinjjs  in  his  train. 
Jorn'ant.  d".  Reb.  Get.  Vid.  Hiinni,  Part  T. 

Attu.ius,  I.     T^d.  Regidus. II.  Calatinus, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  fouerht  the  Carthaginian 

fleet. III.  Marcus,  a  poet,  who  translated  the 

Electra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote 
comedies  whose  unintelligible  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  Ferreus. IV. 

Regulus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  a  temple 
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to  the  goddess  of  concord.     Liv.  23,  c.  23,  &c. 

The  name  of  Attilius  was  common  among 

the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  public  magis- 
trates are  called  Atiilii. 

Attius  Pelignus,  I.  Tullias,  the  general  of 
the  Volsci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  ban- 
ished from  Rome.    Liv. II.  Varus,  seized 

Auxinum,  in  Pompey's  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled.  After  this,  he  fled  to  Africa,  which 
he  alienated  from  J.  Caesar.     Cces.  1,  Bell.  Civ. 

in.  A  poet.     Vid.  Accius.    The  family  of 

the  Attii  was  descended  from  Atys,  one  of  the 
companions  of  JEnesis,  according  to  the  opinion 
which  Virgil  has  adopted.     ^En.  5,  v.  568. 

Atys,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  colony  of  Ly- 
dians,  who  settled  in  Italy.     Herodot.  1,  c.  7. 

Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 

Lydia.  He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons 
by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been 
killed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastus, 
whom  Croesus  had  appointed  guardian  over  his 
son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch 
were  realized.  Herodot.  1,  c.  34,  &c.  Vid. 
Adrastus. 

AuFiDiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Au- 
fidius  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained  that 
if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  failed  in  the 
performance,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he 
actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

AuFiDios,  I.  (Bassus,)  a  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  Q,uintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Germany  and  of  the  civil  wars. II.  A  Ro- 
man senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  and  abili- 
ties.    Cic.  Tusc.  5. II.  Lurco,  a  man  who 

enriched  himself  by  fattening  peacocks  and 
selling  them.     Plin.  10. 

AuGUREs,  a  certain  officer  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  ab  avium 
garritii.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus, 
to  the  number  of  three.  Servius  Tullius  added 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C. 
454,  increased  the  number  to  nine  ;  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  daring  his  dictatorship.  They 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief  amongst 
them  was  called  magister  collegii.  Their  office 
was  honourable  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indulgence  Sfranted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  aus:ur  ge- 
nerally sat  on  a  hisfh  tower  to  make  his  observa- 
tions. 'His  face  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
he  had  the  north  to  his  lefl  and  the  south  at  his 
ri'jfht.  With  a  crooked  staff  he  divided  the  face 
of  the  heavens  into  f  nir  different  parts,  and  af- 
terwards sacriticedto  the  gods,  covering  his  head 
with  his  vestment.  There  were  generally  five 
things  from  which  the  augurs  drew  omen's:  the 
first  consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
&c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirping  or  flvin?  of  birds.  The  third  was 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or 
indifference  in  eating  the  bread  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or 
unlucky.  The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds, 
from  their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  unao- 
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customed  place.  The  Mh  was  from  different 
casualties,  which  were  called  Dira,snch.  as  spil- 
ling salt  upon  a  table  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes, 
hearing  strange  noises,  stumbling  or  sneezing, 
meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or  pregnant  bitch. 
The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was  always 
deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinister 
-and  Icevus,  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used  by  the  au- 
gurs in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cic.  de  Div. — 
Liv.  1,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid.  Fast. 

AuGUSTALiA,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned 
io  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

AuGusTiNCS,  a  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great 
genius,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D,  430.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedict.  foL  Ant.  1700  to 
1703.  12  vols. 

Augustus  Octavianus  C^^sar,  second  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Caesar  had  intended  his  grandnephew  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire;  perceiving,  probably, 
in  that  precocious  youth  the  gem  of  those  talents 
which  Sylla  had  foreseen  in  himself.  Octavius 
had  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle  ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him,  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  to  complete  his  education  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Apollonia.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  his  protector ;  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  "difficult  and  momentous  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  m  the  history  of  his  country. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  capital,  Antony  had 
sufficient  leisure  to  concert  various  measures 
calculated  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  whole  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  amassed  by  Caesar.  Octavius,  with 
one  object  ever  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
wonderful  dexterity  in  his  professions,perceived, 
in  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
against  this  formidable  opponent,  was  to  place 
lamself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  by 
whose  aid  he  nearly  mined  his  dangerous  rival 
at  Modena.  The  consils,  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
having  been  slain  in  the  memorable  combats 
which  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Octavius  marched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  state  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  reduced  strength  of  Antony 
was  recruited  by  the  forces  of  PoUio,  Plancus. 
and  Lepidus,  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  After  this 
accession,  it  became  apparent  that  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  destined  to  form  the  preponder- 
ating powers  in  the  commonwealth.  They  met 
near  Bologna,  where,  along  with  Lepidus,  they 
established  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  sanguinary  convention,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  destroy  the  legal  government — to 
put  their  mutual  enemies  to  death — divide  the 
lands  of  the  richest  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy 
among  their  soldiers — distribute  the  provinces  of 


the  republic  among  themselves,  and  proceed  in 
j  the  following  spring  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
'  sius,  who  still  upheld  the  party  of  the  common- 
j  wealth  in  Greece  and  Asia.  These  bloody  and 
I  illegal  designs  were  all  fully  accomplished.  The 
I  former  triumvirs  had  wished  only  to   obtain 
I  power;  their  successors  had  resentments  to  gra- 
I  tify,  vengeance  to  exercise,  and  lawless  troops 
I  to  satiate.     They  massacred  in  cold  blood  the 
j  chiefs  of  the  republic  who  had  remained  in  Italy ; 
they  overthrew  its  legion  at  Philippi ;  and  Sex- 
j  tus  Pompey,  who,  for  some  time  after  that  fatal 
I  combat,maintained  by  his  naval  power  an  image 
I  of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  fell  a 
j  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  engrossing  ambition 
'  of  the  trium viral  tyrants.    But  the  blood  which 
these  usurpers  had  so  profusely  shed,  did  not 
:  cement  their  unhallowed  alliance.     So  jarring 
I  were  their  interests,  and  so  unprincipled  their 
:  motives,  that  distrust  and  discord  could  hardly 
;  fail  to  arise  among  them.    Antony,  intoxicated 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power ,was  long  watch- 
ed by  a  sober  and  subtle  rival.     Various  tempo- 
rary^ but  ineffectual  expedients,  were  tried  to 
adjust  their  differences,  and  to  heal  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  their 
bosoms.     Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  share  of 
sovereignty,  without  a  blow:  one  blow  hurled 
Antony  from  his  sumptuous  throne  and  Octa- 
vius passed  through  the  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  undisputed  empire  of  the  world.     When 
the  genius  of  Octavius  had  thus  successively 
triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  re- 
mained without  a  rival,  his  counsels,  and  per- 
haps even  his  temper,  changed.     '  There  were,' 
sa3's  Blackwell,  '  three  very  different  periods  in 
the  life  of  Octavius.     The  first,  on  his  early  en- 
tering on  business  at  his  return  from  Apollonia, 
till  the  victory  at  Modena,  during  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  the  Roman  and 
the  patriot.    The  second,  from  his  extorted  con- 
sulship till  the  defeat  of  Antony,  at  Actium, 
where  he  played  the  tyrant  and  the  triumvir;  and 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  first  the  prince,  and 
then  the  parent  of  his  country  and  people.' 
Hitherto  the  palace  of  Octavius  had  resembled 
the  headquarters  of  a  geneial,  or  citadel  of  a 
tyrant ;  but,  after  his  return  from  Eg\^t,  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  court, 
where  every  thing  was  conducted  with  order, 
prudence,  and  moderation.     Few  citizens  now 
survived,  who  had  witnessed  the  golden  daysoi 
the  republic,  and  all  had  felt  the  evils  of  its 
anarchy.     The  fear  of  new  tumults  extinguish- 
ed the  love  of  liberty,  or  checked  at  least  all 
stru2:gles  to  regain  it."    On  the  other  part,  Oc- 
tavius felt  that  his  interest  was  now  identified 
with  that  of  the  state  :  he  wished  to  enjoy  in  se- 
curity the  lofty  prize  he  had  gained,  and  to  aug- 
ment its  value.     Timidity  had  been  the  source 
of  many  of  his  crimes,  but,  having  resolved  to 
retain    the  government,  he  wisely  thought  it 
safest  to  be  just  and  merciful.  Military  strength, 
he  perceived,  was  an  insufficient  prop  for  his 
power.     To  render  his  authority  permanent,  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  good  opinion,  or 
at  least  the  affections,  of  the  people.     While, 
therefore,  he  bribed  the  soldiers  with  donations 
of  monev,  or  grants  of  land,  he  cajoled  the  pop- 
ulace with  shows  and  entertainments,  and  dis- 
tributions of  corn,  which,  by  supporting  ihem 
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in  idleness  and  dissipation,  made  them  forget  the 
state  of  political  degradation  into  which  they 
were  fallen.  The  senators  he  soothed,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  the  flattering  image  of  their 
Eincient  privileges,  and  the  forms  of  the  repub- 
lican government.  Nothing  w^as  farther  from 
his  wish  or  intention,  than  that  the  common- 
wealth should  be  actually  revived.  Indeed,  he 
could  no  more  have  restored  it  to  its  former  state, 
than  he  could  have  reanimated  the  corse  of 
Cicero  ;  and  when  advised  by  Agrippatomake 
the  attempt,  he  prudently  rejected  the  counsel 
which  would  probably  have  proved  rumous  to 
himself,  and  came  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country.  Yet  while  he  determmed  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  ttie  same 
time,  by  re-establishing  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in 
part  the  hideous  aspect  of  despotism.  He  w^as 
careful  not  to  display  his  power  by  any  external 
marks  of  royalty  ;  and  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  most  of  the  ancient  offices 
whicii  were  of  weight  or  importance  in  the  slate. 
Servitude  was  thus  established  in  the  place  of 
liberty ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedom 
still  frequented  the  senate,  and  at  the  choice  of 
consuls  yearly  walked  the  Forum.  Ociavius, 
however,(whom  we  shall  hereafter  style  Augus- 
tus,) had  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reign  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  revived  or  enacted  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  most  provident  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  police  which  he  established,  gave 
security  to  life  and  property  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  Itah'-;  the  provinces  were  protected 
from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  their  go- 
vernors, under  which  they  had  so  often  groaned 
in  the  days  of  the  republic.  He  bestowed  even 
personally,  an  unremitting  attention  on  the 
due  administration  of  justice;  and  he  used  his 
best  exertions  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
luxury  and  moral  corruption.  His  plans  for  the 
melioration  of  the  state  were  aided  by  those 
wise  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  so  long  sur- 
rounded, till  at  leng:h  the  blood-stained  crafty 
triumvir  was  hailed,  during  his  life,  as  the 
father  of  his  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
senate  and  people,  and  left  at  his  death  the 
memory  of  a  reign  which  has  become  proverbial 
for  beneficence,  clemency,  and  justice.  Among 
the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
render  them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  encourage- 
Tnent  which  he  extended  to  learning,  and  the  pa- 
tronage he  soliberallv  bestowed  on  all  by  whom 
it  was  cultivated.  To  this  noble  protection  of 
literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  ta'^te  and 
inclination  than  sound  policy ;  and  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  had 
probablv  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world.  From  infancy 
every  thing  had  contributed  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  learning  and  a  respect  for  the  learned.  His 
mother  Atia,  a  woman  of  sense  and  prudence, 
had  admirably  regulated  in  his  boyhood  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  son.  She  herself  spoke  the  Latin 
tongue  with  a  purity  resembling  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  and 
Augustus  retained  during  life  that  urbanity  of 
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style  and  conversation  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed in  his  youth.  The  great  Julius,  by 
whom  he  had  been  adopted,was  desirous,  among 
other  less  laudable  objects  of  ambition,  to  hold 
I  the  first  place  in  letters  as  well  as  in  arms. 
I  Those  daring  adventurers,  Antony,  Curio,  and 
'  Dolabella,  were  the  instruments  of  his  military 
power;  but  his  private  friends  were  Balbus, 
Matins,  Hirtius,  and  Oppidus,  men  who  were 
all  eminently  accomplished — elegant  in  their 
modes  of  life,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  Au- 
gustus had  thus  before  him  an  example  which 
he  would  naturally  respect  and  imitate.  His 
adoptive  father  placed  around  his  destined  heir 
the  ablest  instructers ;  and  sometime  before  his 
death  sent  him  to  Apollonia,  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny in  lUyria,  where  he  assiduously  studied  ma 
rals  under  Athenodorus.  He  was  ardently  pe- 
rusing the  Grecian  orators,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollodo 
rus,  a  distinguished  master  of  eloquence,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
Csesar.  The  events  which  called  him  from 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult  of  af- 
fairs, broke  not  his  course  of  study.  During 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminat- 
ed w'ith  the  battle  of  Modena,  not  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  declaim. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  constantly  surround- 
ed by  men  of  literature  and  taste.  After  the 
victory  at  Modena,  when  he  marched  to  Rome, 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Cornelius  Gallus  and  Maecenas,  who  like- 
wise followed  him  to  Rome  from  Philippi;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  he 
had  there  gained  over  Brutus,  were  his  advi- 
sers in  writing  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode- 
ration. Though  Athens  was  ho.stile  to  the  Cae- 
sarian name,  yet,  when  he  visited  it  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  showed  the  city  many  marks 
of  respect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  solemni- 
ties of  its  goddesses,  Minerva  and  Ceres.  When 
Egypt  was  subdued,  he  entered  Alexandria, 
holding  by  the  hand  the  philosopher  Areius, 
who  Avas  a  native  of  that  city;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  he  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
from  his  tribunal,  he  informed  them  that  he 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  account  of  the  god 
Serapis ;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  its  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  sake 
of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zen. After  being  firmly  established  without  a 
competitor  in  the  empire,  Augustus  still  continu- 
ed to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  to  reap  from  them  the  great- 
est advantages.  When  he  perused  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  what  might 
be  a  lesson  or  example  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  or  in  his  own  private  conduct. — 
'•  In  evolvendis  utriu^que  linguae  auctoribus,' 
says  Suetonius,  'nihil  aeque  sectabatur,  quam 
prascepta  et  exempla  publice  vel  privatim  salu- 
bria.'  His  literarv  tastes  appears  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  Greek  secretaries,  his  superintend- 
anis  for  the  charge  of  his  collection  of  statues 
and  pictures,  his  copyists  and  librarians.  When 
wakeful  through  the  night,  he  had  a  reader  or  a 
storyteller,  like  the  eastern  monarchs,  who  sat 
by  him;  and  he  often  continued  listening,  till 
he  dropped  asleep.  Among  other  embellish- 
ments which  he  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
be  erected  two  public  libraries;  the  one  called 
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the  Octavian,  which  stood  in  the  portico  of  Oc- 
tavia,  and  the  other  on  mount  Palatine,  adja- 
cent to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  From  his  own 
share  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  towns  in 
Dalmatia,  he  erected,  at  the  Palatine  library, 
a  magnificent  colonnade,  with  double  rows  of 
pillars;  the  interstices  of  wliich  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  chief 
Grecian  masters.  It  was  open  below,  but  above 
it  comprehended  an  extensive  and  curious  libra- 
ry, with  retiring  rooms  for  private  readiug — pub- 
lic halls  for  reciting — schools  for  teaching — and 
in  short,  every  allurement  and  aid  to  study. 
Around  were  delightful  walks,  fitted  for  exer- 
ci.se  or  contemplation — some  under  shade,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  could  be  alter- 
nately resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
quired. A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
which  was  of  Tuscan  workmanship,  presided 
as  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
could  then  have  been  dearer  to  the  god  : — 

'  Them  medium  claro  sttrgebat  marmore  templum. 
Etpatrid  Ph(zbo  carius  Oriygia.'' 

By  advice  of  Moecenas,  he  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  careful  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.  In  pursuance  of  his  ministers'  recom- 
mendation, he,  among  other  measures  for  pro- 
moting this  design,  transferred  the  school  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  to  the  Palatme  library,  and 
settled  a  large  salary  on  that  celebrated  gramma- 
rian. On  literary  "men  in  general  he  lavished 
not  merely  pecuniary  rewards  and  recompense, 
but  paid  them  that  attention  and  regard  which 
they  all  court;  and  which,  by  raising  their  sta- 
tion in  society,  an  imates  their  exertions.  Thus, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  he  never 
wrote  to  any  of  his  owa.  family  or  political  ad- 
visers, without  sending  letters  by  the  same  op- 
portunity to  Atticus,io  inform  him  in  what  place 
he  was,  how  long  he  intended  remaining  in  it, 
and  what  books  he  was  engaged  in  reading. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  affairs  to  enjoy  the  society  of  At- 
ticus,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  some  ques- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  antiquities,  criticisms,  or 
poetry.  The  commencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  rising  poets  of  his  count^^^  Virgil,  Tibul- 
lus,and  Propertius,  all  mourn  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  during  the  reign  of  the  triumvirate. 
But  Virgil  had  no  sooner  displayed  his  genius 
than  his  lands  were  restored ;  while,  to  other 
poets,  crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were 
erected,  as  rewards  and  distinctions.  They  also 
frequently  read  their  works  in  the  presence  of 
Augustus,  and  he  willingly  attended  public  re- 
citations and  discussions  on  literary  topics. — 
•  Ingenia  seculi  sui,'  says  Suetonius,  '  omnibus 
modis  fovit.  Recitantes  et  benigne  et  patienler 
audivit,  nee  tantum  carmina,  et  historias,  sed  et 
orationes,  et  dialogos.  Componi  tamen  aliquid 
dese.nisi  et  serio  et  a  proestantissimis,  ofFende- 
batur.'  As  Augustus  advanced  in  vears.  and 
became  surrounded  by  his  own  shortlived  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  the  empress  Livia  by 
her  former  husband,  all  the  voung  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  who  wished  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, distinguished  themselves  bv  their  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature ;  and  bv  the  acquisition 
of  elegant  accomplishments.     The  uncommon  | 


attention  which  he  paid  to  their  instruction,  and 
to  the  preservatioi)  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  quoted  by  Cluintilian, 
in  which  he  censures  him  for  using  the  word 
Calidus  instead  of  Caldus,  not  but  what  the  for- 
mer was  Latin,  but  because  it  was  unusual  and 
pedantic.  At  the  very  clo.se  of  life,  when  indis- 
position rendered  him  incapable  of  continued  at- 
tention to  business,  or  of  long  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Preene.ste, 
Tibur,  or  Baia?,  through  beautiful  alleys,  which 
terminated  with  the  sea,  or  through  odoriferous 
groves,  which  he  himself  had  planted  with  myr- 
tles and  laurels,  the  shade  of  which  was  then 
considered  salutary  for  the  health.  On  these 
journeys  he  read  the  works  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  he  himself  had  festered,  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  philosophers,  in  whose  con- 
versation he  found  his  chief  solace.  Even  when 
on  his  death- bed  at  Nola,  he  passed  his  time  and 
exercised  his  faculties,  which  he  retailed  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philosophic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  human  affairs.  Au- 
gustus was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of  com- 
position, and  a  true  critic  in  poetry ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never  misplacea,  or  lavished  on 
those  whose  writings  might  rather  have  tended 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learning 
of  the  age.  He  was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  tinsel 
of  that  style  which  Mjecenas  affected,  at  the  la- 
boured language  of  Tiberius,  at  Pollio's  fond- 
ness for  antiquated  expressions,  and  the  empty 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  which  delighted  An- 
tony. His  own  style  was  smooth,  easy,  and 
natural :  he  avoided  all  puerile  or  far-fetched 
thoughts,  all  affectation  in  the  turn  or  disposi- 
tion of  his  phrases,  and  all  words  not  in  general 
use.  Peispicuit}'- was  his  principal  care;  and 
whatever  deviated  in  any  shape  from  Nature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  ta.ste  and  judgment. 
Aulus  Gellius,  in  mentioning  the  letters  of  Au- 
gustus to  his  grandson,  Caius  Agrippa,  which 
he  had  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
light and  admiration  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten :  but  he  unfortunately  quotes  from  them  only 
a  single  passage.  Th  is  good  taste  of  the  prince 
had  the  happiest  effect  on  that  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  or  popularity 
except  by  cultivating  a  style  chaste  and  simple 
— which^  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant,  or 
if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or  antiquated.  The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  ur- 
banity, where  men  of  genius  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
that  purity  of  expression,  which  characterized 
the  writers  of  the  age.  This  extensive  and 
judicious  patronaofe  of  literature  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  empe- 
ror. His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  his  despotism  ;  and  his  protection  of  philoso- 
phers was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
declaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with 
humanity  and  justice.  The  pageantry  of  learn- 
ing may  originally  have  been  but  one  of  those 
many  arts  of  government  which  Augustus 
practised  so  admirably  that  he  inquired  oiS  his 
death-bed  if  he  had  not  well  performed  his  part 
in  the  farce  of  life.  But  what  commenced  chiefly 
■n  artifice,  though  partly  perhaps  in  inclination, 
tended  ultimately  to  amend  his  own  disposition 
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and  character.  The  emperor  Julian  insinuates 
that  an  intercourse  with  those  men  of  worth 
and  learning  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
mollified  a  heart  by  nature  obdurate  and  un- 
relenting, and  from  which  ambition  seemed  to 
have  eradicated  every  feeinig  of  compassion  or 
tenderness.  The  productions  of  genius,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  occupied  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  fancy ;  and  in  a  situation  other- 
wise calculated  to  instil  pride,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote 
to  those  evils  which  beset  the  possessor  of  a  new 
raised  throne,  and  opened  the  way  to  better  dis- 
positions. What  prince  could  be  conversant 
with  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  not  receive  a 
lesson  of  urbanity  1  or  read  the  works  of  Virgil 
without  rising  from  the  perusal  more  gracious 
and  benign  1  From  this  temper  of  the  monarch 
considerable  freedom  of  expression  was  allowed 
to  the  poets,  whose  verses  often  show  that, 
though  the  republic  was  subverted,  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  were  still  in  a  great  measure  repub- 
lican. The  daring  pretensions  of  a  people  to 
punish,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  could  not 
have  been  asserted  with  more  energy  by  Milton 
himself  than  by  Virgil,  in  his  story  of  Mezen- 
tius  and  of  his  subjects'  insurrection,  which  is 
approved  both  by  the  gods  and  the  poet : — 

Ergo  omnis  furiis  surrexit  Etruria  justis ; 
Regent  p,d  supplicium  prcesenti  Marte  reposcunt, 

With  all  his  political  virtues,  sound  judgment, 
and  exquisite  taste  in  literature,  Augustus  had 
some  follies  and  weaknesses,  which  also  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age, 
and  to  which  many  things  that  we  meet  with, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  must  be 
referred.  Thus  their  extravagant  flattery  in  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
for  a  short  while  on  earth,  and  was  about  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  celestial  mansions,  origin- 
ated in  his  absurd  and  impious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered and  even  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  be- 
gan with  deifying  his  adoptive  father,  Julius, 
who  also  had  boasted  that  celestial  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins.  In  a  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
lor  his  aunt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  his  divine 
descent,  and  he  frequently  gave  Venus  Genetrix 
as  his  word  of  battle.  Seven  days  after  his 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  which  was  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar,  con- 
verted by  Venus  into  a  blazing  star,  and  in  that 
form  received  into  heaven.  Augustus,  availing 
himself  of  this  belief,  placed  a  brazen  statue  of 
Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  star  over 
its  head.  His  image  was  carried  in  procession 
with  that  of  Venus,  whenever  intelligence  of  a 
victory  was  received,  and  supplications  were 
decreed  to  him  as  a  divinity.  Hence  the  poetic 
incense  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  and  Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.  The  cool 
and  reflecting  head  of  Augustus  did  not  preserve 
him  from  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impious  fancies  which,  about  the  same  period, 
induced  Antony  to  assume  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  Sextus  Pompey  to  bear  the  title 
and  ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.  While  he 
affected  to  appear  for  a  time  on  earth  as  the 
avenger  of  his  adoptive  parent,he  was  not  unwil- 
ling it  should  be  thought  that  his  real  father  was 
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which  Augustus  did  not  discountenance,  with 
regard  to  his  mother  Atia  and  Apollo,  resem- 
bling that  which  had  been  feigned  concerning 
Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  it  gained 
such  credit  that,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  some 
writers  gravely  asserted  he  was  the  vson  of  Apol- 
lo. The  name  of  that  divinity  was  the  word  of 
battle  chosen  by  the  triumvirs  at  Philippi,  and 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  fate  of 
Brutus,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had 
involuntarily  repeated  the  Homeric  line : — 

'AXXo  //£  y.oip'  d\ot]  KUi  A.r)Tes  SKvavev  viog. 

At  an  impious  feast,  held  by  Augustus  in  thft 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  his  cour- 
tiers, represented  the  six  great  celestial  gods, 
while  some  of  the  ladies  of  his  court  personated 
the  six  great  goddesses ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  emperor  himself,  who  was  in  fact  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  chose  to  appear  with  the  attri 
butes  of  Apollo.  In  his  medals,  the  counlenanct 
of  Augustus  is  what  the  Romans  called  an 
ApoUinian  face;  and  Servius  informs  us  tli at 
there  were  statues  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  w' hich 
represented  him  under  the  character  and  with 
the  emblems  of  that  bright  divinity.  We  also 
learn,  that  because  Apollo  was  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  flow  of  light  beaming  from  thf 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  hi: 
eyes  likewise,  which  were  really  fine.dartedfortl 
so  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  dazzle  those  wh( 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely :  '  Ocu 
los  habuit  claros,' says  Suetonius, '  ac  nitidos 
quibus  etiam  existimari  volebat  inesse  quoddan 
divini  vigoris,  gaudebatque  si  quis  sibi  acriur 
contuenti,  quasi  ad  fulgorem  solis,  vultum  sub 
mitteret.'  He  also  permitted  his  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  He  at  length 
became  the  object  of  private  worship,  and  at 
public  festivals  libations  were  poured  out  to  him, 
as  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  gen- 
eral obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Augustus 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  had  idolized 
him  by  its  decrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
poets  of  the  court  should  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  conscript  fathers,  or  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  should  have  represented  him  as  a 
god,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descended  from  hea- 
ven for  a  time,  but  soon  about  to  resume  his 
place  among  the  constellations.  This,  it  is  true, 
might  be,  in  some  degree  conventional  language. 
There  are  three  topics  M^hich  poets  in  all  ages 
have  treated  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner — 
Devotion,  Love,  and  Loyalty;  or  rather,  they 
have  applied  to  the  two  latter  feelings  a  set  of 
expressions  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
former.  The  pliable  nature,  too,  of  ancient 
mythology,  made  the  proffer  of  a  godhead  seem 
less  ridiculous  to  the  Romans  than  it  appears  to 
us.  It  admitted  of  local  genii,  and  of  deified 
heroes.  Romulus,  the  founder,  had  been  early 
assumed  among  the  number  of  the  gods  ;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ennius  a  system  had  been 
promulgated,  and  found  credit  in  Rome,  which 
taught  that  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  worship 
were  deified  human  spirits.  Hence,  a  poet 
might  the  more  readily  venture  to  ask  a  bene- 
ficent prince,  what  sort  of  divinitv  he  would  be- 
come, if  he  would  take  his  station  in  the  hea- 
vens, rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  preside  in  the 
realms  below.    The  example,  however,  of  Au- 
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gustus  was  of  unfortunate  precedent  in  Latin  ' 
poetry;    and  Nero  and  Domitian,  though  de- 1 
graded  by  their  vices  below  the  ordinary  level ' 
of  the  human  species,  were  extolled  in  verse  as  I 
constellations  or  demi-gods.    Towards  the  close  j 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  when  Rome  had  j 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  benign  in-  j 
fluence  of  his  paternal  government,  the  absurd  1 
adoration  which  had  been  paid  to  him  changed  i 
into  those  mixed  feelings  of  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, the  union  of  which,  in  modern  times,  has 
been  termed  loyalty,  and  for  which  pietas  was 
the  Latin  expression.     This  sentiment  towards 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  which  prompts  the 
subject  to  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch  as  his 
own,  and,  as  such,  to  be  ready  at  all  hazards  to 
avenge   them,  is  frequently   expressed  in  the 
work's  of  the  poets  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
Augustus' reign,  both  in  reference  to  their  own 
feelings  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others : — 

Qu£Bque  tua  est  pietas  in  totum  novien  luli, 
Te  Icedi,  cum  quis  Iczditur  inde,  putas. 

Augustus,  like  Sylla,  paid  a  sincere  devotion  to 
Fortune;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  C^sars  of  Ju- 
lian, that  deity  admits  that  he  was  the  only 
prince  who  had  been  sincerely  grateful  to  her. 
He  repaired  her  temples,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  her  honour.  Hence,  Horace's 
courtly  Odes  to  Fortune,  and  a  tone  prevailing 
among  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  flattering  to 
the  vanit)'-  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  have  been  acquired  by  her  blind  fa- 
vour, than  by  his  own  talents  or  virtues.  Great, 
happy,  and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  his  declining  years, 
feeble,  credulous,  and  unfortunate,  at  least  in 
the  interior  of  his  palace.  Domestic  chagrins 
besieged  his  old  age,  and  often  wrung  from  his 
lips  the  melancholy  line : — 

'At0'  d^sXoj/  dyafios  t   ifievai  dyovos  t'  dno^effOai. 

Hence,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  there  were,  as 
Blackwell  expresses  it,  '  decencies  to  be  observ- 
ed, and  distances  to  be  kept.'  Concerning  ma- 
ny topics,  there  could  not  be  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  days  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus.  Some 
imprudent  epigrams  are  said  tohave  accelerated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  an 
offensive  poem  was  made  at  least  the  pretext  for 
the  exile  of  Ovid.  The  patronage  of  a  prince, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self be  snflicient  essentially  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  literature:  but  his  example  spreads 
among  his  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
the  learned  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraged 
by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  generals,  as  that 
which  grateful  posterity  has  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Augustus.  Its  literature,  more  than 
any  other  period,  was  the  result  of  patronage 
and  court  favour,  and  consequently  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  those  excellences  and  defects 
which  patronage  and  court  favour  are  calculated 
to  produce.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  advantages  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derivesfrommenof  elevated  rank  aiding:  its  pro- 
gress, and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
They  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rude  aa:es 
has  been  sometimes  felt  for  it,  and  the  prejudices 
which,  in  more  civilized  states  of  society,  have 
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been  frequently  entertained  against  it.  Their 
influence  insensibly  extends  itself  to  each  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  their  countrymea 
learn  to  judge  of  every  thing,  and  to  treat  every 
thing,  as  if  they  were  all  animated  with  a  digni- 
fied and  patrician  spirit.  It  is  to  this  exalted 
patronage  that  Roman  literature  has  been  in- 
debted lor  a  large  portion  of  its  characteristic 
greatness,  both  of  expression  and  of  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  compositions,  particu- 
larly the  poetical,  which  have  been  produced  by 
command  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  to  merit 
his  approbation,  have  always  an  air  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
feeling  or  impulse,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written,  not  as  the  natural  expression  of  power- 
ful emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favour,  or 
at  best  of  fame.  When  an  author,  too,  depends 
solely  on  the  patronage  of  exalted  individuals, 
and  not,  as  in  modern  times,  on  the  support  of 
the  public,  a  spirit  of  servility  and  flattery  is  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  his  writings.  Yet  to  this 
system  of  adulation  we  owe  some  of  the  sweet- 
est lines  of  TibuUus,  and  the  most  splendid  pas- 
sages of  Virgil !  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  old  Caesarians,  Balbus, 
Matius  and  Oppius,  men  who  were  highly  ac- 
complished, and  had  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  of  the  great  Julius,  still  survived,  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance. Their  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in 
his  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  individuals,  and  in  general,  a  highly  pol- 
ished stale  of  society.  They  had  a  taste  for 
gardening,  planting,  and  architecture,  and  all 
those  various  arts  which  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  the  verses 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  productions,  and  court- 
ed their  society.  When  Augustus  landed  in 
Italy  from  Apollonia,  Balbus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  offer  his  services,  and  Matius 
took  charge  of  the  shows  which  he  exhibited  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augustus ; 
and  though  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  successor, 
but  lived  on  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas,  who  now  held,  near  the  person 
of  the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which 

they  had  occupied  with   the  father. The 

name  oi  Augustus  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Casar  as  a 
family  distinction.  In  a  more  di.stant  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  emperor.while  that  of  Caesar  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  second  person  in  the  .state,  who  was 
considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

AviDics  CASsrcs,  a  man  saluted  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reismed  only  three  months,  and 
was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was  called 
a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive  love  of 
bloodshed.     Diod. 

AviENus,  RuFus  Fkstus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius,  who  translated  the  Phnpnomena  of 
Aratus,  as  also  all  LiiT,  into  iambic  verses. 
The  best  edition  of  what"  remains  of  him  is  that 
of  Cannegetier,  8vo.  1731. 

AviTTTs,  I.  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 

Tacit.  Ann.  14. II.  Alcinus,  a  Christian  poet, 

who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original  sin,  &c. 
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Adrelia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  653, 
by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
senaionan  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tri- 

buni  ^rarii,  with  judicial  power. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold 
other  offices  after  the  expiration  oi  the  tribune- 
ship. 

Aui?ELiANUs,  emperor  of  Rome  after  FJavius 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  military  character  ;  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  great  honours.  He  beau- 
tified Rome,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  natu- 
rally brave;  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is 
said  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  his  own 
hand.  In  his  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, people  of  15  ditferent  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious  reign  of 
six  years,  as  he  marched  against  the  northern 
barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near  Byzanti- 
um, A.  D.  275,  29th  January,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rebellion 
against  their  emperor. 

Aurelius,  I.  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus. II.  Victor,  an  historian 

in  the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  biography  of  all  the  Caesars  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
Artuzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitis- 
cus,  Utr.  1696.     Vid.  Antoninus. 

AcREOLUs,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AuRiNiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans.     Tacit.  Germ.  8. 

AusoNius,  Decim.  Magnus,  a  poet,  born  at 
Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the 4th  century,  precep- 
tor to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil. 
His  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems.,  which  were  too  often 
hurried  for  publication,  and  consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome, 
a  useful  performance,  now  lost. 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Augures. 

AuxE.siA  and  Damia,  two  virgms  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troe- 
zene.    Herodot.  5,  c.  82. — Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

B. 

Babilius,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in  six  days 
from  the  Sicilian  Sea  to  Alexandria.  Plin. 
Prcem.   19. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artaba- 
nus,  brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
Justin.  3,  c.  1. 

BACCH.E,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans. 
2,  c.  7. 

Bacchanalia.     Vid.  Dionysia. 
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Bacchantes,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  wha 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  a  ttiyr- 
sus,  and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are  wildy 
and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  diflTer- 
ent  musical  instruments  together.  They  are 
also  called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  V.  b95.—Horat.  3,  od.  25.—Propert.  3,  el.  21. 
— Jjucan.  1,  V.  674. 

Bacchis,  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Prumnides.  His  successors  were 
always  called  Bacchidcs,  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign.  1  he  Bac- 
chidae  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  oi 
their  number  to  preside  among  them,  with  regal 
authority ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
power  continued  in  their  hands  near  200  years, 
Cypselus  overturned  this  institution  by  making 
himself  absolute.  Strab.  8. — Paus.  2,  c.  4. — 
Herodot.  5,  c.  92,— Odd.  Met.  5,  v.  407. 

Bacchius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated  gladia- 
tors, of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  Bithus  contra  Bac- 
chium.     Sueton.  in  Aug. — Horat.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  20, 

Bacchvlides,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  pre- 
served.    Marcel. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Boeotia.  Cic. 
1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

B^BiA  Lex,  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 

four  praetors  every  other  year.    Liv.  40. 

Another  law,  by  M.  BjEbius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands, 
whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by 
the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  the 
people.     Appian.  1. 

Bagoas,  and  Bagosas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent. 
He  led  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
faned their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  flesh  to  cats,  and  made  knife-handles  with 
his  bones,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  of 
the  slaughtered  prince's  children,  and  afterwards 
put  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
335,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raising  to  the 
crown,"^  he  had  attempted  to  poison.     Diod.  16 

and  17. The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very 

frequently  in  the  Persian  history;  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

Balbillus,  C.  a  learned  and  benevolent  man. 
governor  of  Egj^pt,  of  which  be  wrote  the  his- 
tory-, under  Nero.     Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  22. 

Balb'inus,  a  Roman,  Avho,  after  governing 
provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassinated 
the  Gordians  and  seized  the  purple.  He  was 
some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D, 
238. 

Balnea,  {baths,)  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  expensive ;  they  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour ;  and 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  luxurious. 
Under  the  emperors,  it  became  so  fashionable 
to  bathe,  that  without  this  the  meanest  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    There  were  certain  hours  of  the 
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day  appointed  for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of 
money  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  ihe  most 
opulent.  In  the  baths,  there  were  separate 
apartments  for  ihe  people  to  dress  and  to  un- 
dress; and,  after  they  had  bathed,  they  com- 
monly covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a 
pumice-stone,  emd  perfumed,  to  render  it  smooth 
and  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally 
built  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  that  Dioclesian  employed  40,000  of  his 
soldiers  in  building  his  baths ;  and  when  they 
were  finished,  he  destroyed  all  the  workmen. 
Alexander  Severus  first  permitted  the  people  to 
use  them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often 
bathed  with  the  common  people.  For  some 
time  both  sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  with- 
out shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent 
custom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  generally  read  in  bathing, 
and  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Bantius,  L.  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sent  back  home  with  great  humanity;  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so 
generous  an  enemy.  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
general,  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.    Liv.  35,  c.  15. 

Bapt^e,  I.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  The 
name  is  derived  from  /Sarrreiv,  to  wash^  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  most  effemi- 
nate manner.     Jxtv.  2,  v.  91. II.  A  comedy 

of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  dancing 
on  the  stage  with  indecent  gestures. 

Barbari,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  all  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  andHamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
fluence, they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  Barchinian  faction;  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independ- 
ent disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  the  state.     Liv.  21,  c.  2  and  9. 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and 
published  their  fame  in  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sical instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  people,  that  at  their  sight  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their  orders.  They 
censured,  as  well  as  commended,  the  behaviour 
of  the  people.  Ducan.X^  v.  447. — Strab.  4. — 
Marcell.  15,  c.  24. 

Bardyi.us,  an  Illyrian  prince,whose  daughter 
Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  Pint.  inPyrrh. 

BarsInk,  and  Barsene,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, whomarried  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered  her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Justin.  13,  c. 
2,  1.  15,  c.  2. — Arrian. 

B.isiLiDEs,  I.  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who, 


with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes,  ty- 
rant  of  Chios.     Herodot.  8,  c.    132. II.  A 

family  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Ery- 

ihrae.     Strab.  14. 111.  A    priest    of  mount 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  events 
to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacrifices.  Ta- 
cit. 2,  Hist.  c.  87. — Sueton.  in  Vesp.  7. 

Basilius,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa,  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but  great 
ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elegant  wri- 
ter. Erasm  us  has  placed  him  in  the  n  umber  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
51st  year,  A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris,1721. 

Bassarides,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from  Bassara,  a  town  of  Libya  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Thracians. 
Persius  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidius,  I.  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  w-ho  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

Quintil.  10,  c.  1. II.  Caesius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  6th 

satire.     Some  of  his  verses  are  extant. III. 

Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some 
of  whose  orations  have  been  preserved  by  Se- 
neca. 

Bathyllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samos, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by 
Anacreon.  Herat,  ep.  14,  v.  9.-^ — Mecaenas 
was  also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria  of  the 

same  name.    Juv.  6,  v.  63. The  poet  who 

claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  distich,  NoctepluU 
tota,  &c.  bore  also  the  same  name. 

Batiatus,  Lent,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  who  rebelled 
against  him.     Pint,  in  Cras. 

Batis,  a  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who, 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  w^as  dragged 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.     Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.     Strab.  12. 

Batrachomyomachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  fight  between  frogs  and  mice,  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  Maittaire's  8vo.  London,  172L 

Battiades,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  father  Battus.     Ovid,  in  Ibin.  v.  53. 

A  name  given  to    the   people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.     Ital.  3,  v.  253. 

Battus  I.  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the 
town  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polym- 
nestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
he  had  founded,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke 
first  procured  him  the  name  of  Battus.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  155,  &c.—Paus.  10,  c.  15. The 

2d  of  that  name  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st,  by 
Arcesilaus.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Cvrene,  and  was  sumamed  Felix, 
and  died  544  B.  C.     Herodot.  4,  c.  159,  &c. 

Bavius  and  M.bvius,  two  stupid  and  malev- 
olent poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporary 
writers.     Virg.  Eel.  3. 
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Belephantes,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astrology,  told  Alexander  that  his 
entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  him.     Diod.  17. 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His  pro- 
phecy was  verilied,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  king  with  the  government  of  Babylon,  B. 
C.  826.     Diod.  2. 

Belisarius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in  a 
degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  re- 
newed all  the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and  tri- 
umphs, which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He 
died,  after  a  life  of  military  glory,  and  the  trial  of 
royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  story  of  his  begging  charit}',  with 
date  obolum  Belasario  is  said  to  be  a  fabrication. 

Belistida,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia.    Pans.  5,  c.  8. 

Bellovesus,  a  king  of  the  Celtae,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambiga- 
lus.     Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Belus,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of 
Babylon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  wiih.  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
temple  of  Belus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  convened  into  a 
temple.  It  had  loftj-  towers,  and  it  w^as  enriched 
by  all  the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it. 
Among  the  riches  it  contained  were  many  sta- 
tues of  massy  gold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet 
high.  In  the  highest  of  the  towers  was  a  mag- 
nificent bed,  where  the  priests  daily  conducted 
a  woman,  who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with 
the  companv  of  the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd.  10. 
—Hcrodot.  1,  c.   181,  &c.—  St.rab.  \Q.—Arrian. 

7. — Diod.  1,  &c. II.  A  king  of  Eg^'pt,  son 

of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and  father  of  Agenor. 

III.  Another,  son  of   PhcEnix  the  son  of 

Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phoenica. 

Berexice,  and  Beronice,  I.  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  PtolemvPhiladelphus 
by  Lagus.     ^Elian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  i^.—  Theocrit. 

— Paus.  1,  c.  7. II.  A  daughter  of  Phila- 

delphus,  who  married  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
alter  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife. 
After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Laodice  was 
recalled ;  and  mindful  of  the  treatment  she  had 
received,  she  poisoned  her  husband,  placed  her 
son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered  Bere- 
nice and  her  child  at  Antioch,  where  she  had 
fled,  B.  C.  248. III.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletes,  who  usurped  her  father's  throne 
for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband  Seleucus, 
and  married  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona. 
Her  father  regained  his  power,  and  put  her  to 

death,  B.  C.  55. IV.  The  wife  of  Mithri- 

dates,  who,  when  conquered  by  LucuUus,  or- 
dered all  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves,  for  fear 
the  conqueror  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  ope- 
rating soon  enough,  she  was  strangled  by  a 
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eunuch. V.  The  mother  of  Agrippa,  who 

shines  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  daughter-in- 
law  of  Herod  the  Great. VI.  A  daughter 

of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  uncle  Herod,  and 
afterwards  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  She  was 
accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  incest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have 
made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people. 

VII.   A   wife   of  king   Ai talus. VIIL 

Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsi- 
noe,  who  married  her  own  brother  Evergetes, 
whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  When 
he  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed 
all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus  if 
he  returned.  Sometime  after  his  victorious 
return,  the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared;  and  Conon,  an  astrono- 
mer, to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  publicly 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  constellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  bv  her  son,  B.  C.  221.     Catull.  67. 

—Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  24..— Justin.  26,  c.  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  queens 
and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egypt, 
Berosus,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Athens.  As  a  priest  of 
Belus,  he  possessed  every  advantage  which  the 
records  of  the  temple  and  t-he  learning  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chaldaeans  could  aflbrd.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  sketched  his  history  of  the  earlier 
times  from  the  representations  upon  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  From  written  and  traditionary 
knowledge  he  must  have  learned  several  points 
too  well  authenticated  to  be  called  in  question  ; 
and  correcting  the  one  by  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  lime  blending  them  as  usual  with  m}''- 
thology,  he  produced  his  strange  history.  The 
first  fragment  preserved  by  Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor  is  extremely  valuable,"  and  contains  a  store 
of  very  curious  information.  The  first  book  of 
the  history  apparently  opens,  naturally  enough 
with  a  description  of  Babylonia.  Then  refer- 
ring to  the  paintings,  the  author  finds  the  first 
series  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  rest.  All  men 
of  every  nation  appear  assembled  in  Chaldaea: 
among  them  is  introduced  a  personage  who  is 
represented  as  their  instructer  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  informing  them  of  the  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place.  Unconscious 
that  Noah  is  represented  under  the  character 
of  Oannes,  Berosus  describes  him,  from  the 
hieroglyph ical  delineation,  as  a  being  literally 
compounded  of  a  fish  and  a  man,  and  as  pas- 
sing the  natural,  instead  of  the  diluvian  night  in 
the  ocean,  with  other  circumstances  indicative 
of  his  character  and  life.  The  instructions  of 
the  patriarch  are  detailed  in  the  next  series  of 
paintings.  In  the  first  of  which,  I  conceive, 
the  Chaos  is  portrayed  by  the  confusion  of  the 
limbs  of  every  kind  of  animal :  the  second  rep- 
resents the  creation  of  the  universe:  the  third 
the  formation  of  mankind :  others  again  that  of 
animals,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sec- 
ond book  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world  :  and  of  this 
the  two  succeeding  fragments  seem  to  have 
been  extracts.  The  historian,  as  usual,  has 
appropriated  the  history  of  the  world  to  Chal- 
daea. He  finds  nine  persons,  probably  repre- 
sented as  kings,  preceding  Noah,  who  is  again 
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introduced  under  the  name  Xisuthrus,  and  he 
supposes  that  the  representation  was  that  of  the 
firsc  dynasty  of  the  Chaldaian  kings.  From  the 
universal  consent  of  history  and  tradition  he  was 
well  assured  that  Alorus  or  Orion,  ihe  Nimrod 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  ilie  founder  of  Bab3'lon 
and  the  firsc  king :  consequently  he  places  him 
at  the  top,  and  Xisuthrus  follows  as  the  tenth. 
The  destruction  of  the  records  by  Nabonasar 
left  him  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  names  as  he 
could :  and  who  are  inserted,  is  not  easy  so  to 
determine.  Berosus  has  given  also  a  full  and 
accurate  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is 
wonderfully  consonant  with  the  iVtosaic  ac- 
count. We  have  also  a  similar  account,  or  it 
may  be  an  epitome  of  the  same  from  the  Assy- 
rian history  of  Abydenus,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  copyist  from  Berosus.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known, 
though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
or  2o8  years  B.  C. 

Bfissus,  I.  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who.  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
reign, and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The 
prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
and  his  body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  the  soldiers.     Justin.   12,  c.  5. — Curt.  6 

and  7. II.  A  parricide  who  discovered  the 

murder  he  had  commit;ed,  upon  destroying  a 
nest  of  swallows,  which,  as  he  observed,  re- 
proached him  of  his  crime.     Pint. 

BiBACULtJs,  I.  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  in  Iam- 
bic verses,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  other  poems  now  lost.    Horat.  2. 

Sat.  5,  v.  4l.—QuhUil.  10. II.   A  preetor, 

&c.     Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. 

BiBULUs,  a  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  by 
Portia,  Cato's  daughter.  He  was  Cfesar's  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  consequence 
in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned 
by  Sueion.  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

JVon  Bibulo  quicquam  nuper,  sed  Casare  fac- 
tum est : 
Nam  Bibulo  fieri  consule  nil  memini. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 
1  Sat.  10,  V.  86. 

Biox,  I.  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
thenesin  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
sophy. He  made  every  body  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions  distin- 
guished for  clearness  of  expression,  for  face- 
tiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantry.     He  died  241  B. 

C.      Diog.  in  vita. II.   A  Greek  poet  of 

Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant  style. 
Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an 
elegiac  poem  thai  he  died  by  poison,  about  300 
years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease  ;  and  they 
abound  with  correct  images,  such  as  the  view 
of  the  country  may  inspire.  There  are  many 
good  editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally 
printed  with  those  of  Moschus,  the  best  of  which 

is  that  of  Heskin,  8vo.  Oxon.  1748. III.  A 

soldier  in  Alexander's  army,  &c.   Curt.  4,  c. 

13. IV.  A  native  of  Propontis  in  the  age  of 

Pherecydes. V.  A  man  of  Syracuse,  who , 


wrote  on  rhetoric. VI.  A  native  of  Abdera, 


disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out  that 
there  were  certam  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  six  months  of  perpetual  light  and 

darkness  alternately. VII.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  composed  a  history  of  jEihiopia. VIII. 

Another,  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rhetoric, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses; 
and  hence  Bionei  sermones  mentioned  by  Ho- 
rat. 2,  ep.  2,  V.  60. — Diog.  4. 

BiTuiTUs,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  conquer- 
ed by  a  small  number  of  Romgins,  &c.  Val. 
Max.  6,  c.  6. — Flor.  3,  c.  2. 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauretania.  Juv.  4,  v. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BoccHUs,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  Sallust.  Jug. 
—Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 

BcBDROMiA,  an  Athenian  festival,  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the 
people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when  their 
country  Avas  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son  of  Nep- 
tune. The  word  is  derived  a-^o  rov  PorjSpo^ciVy 
coming  to  help.  Plutarch  in  T/ies.  mentions  it 
as  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  The- 
seus obtained  over  the  Amazons  in  a  month 
called  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

BcEOTARCHJE,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bgb- 
otia.     Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

BcEOROBisTAs,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute among  the  Getse  by  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline.     Strab.  7. 

BoETHius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  afterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  a  conspiracy, by  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  A.  D.  525.  It  was  during  his  im- 
prisonment that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poetical 
treatise  de  consolatione philosophies  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with 
the  notis  variorum. 

BoETUs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.     Strab.  14. 

Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    Liv.  ep.  67. 

Bomonice,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an 
honourable  prize.  Paiis.'^,  c.  16. — Plut.inL/ijc. 

BoNosius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

Bootes.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoREADEs,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoREASMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Boreas,  v.Mio,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wife's 
native  country.  There  were  also  sacrifices  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
Paus.  Attic,  if.  Arcad. 

BouDicEA,  a  queen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
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upon  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  She  poi- 
soned herself  when  conquered,  A.  D.  61.  Tacit. 
Ann.  14,  c,  31. 

Brachmanes,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de- 
rived their  name  Irom  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed 
the  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
from*  their  youth  to  endure  labours,  and  to  live 
with  frugality  and  abstinence.  They  never  ate 
flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enjoyments.  After  they  had  spent  37 
years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  more  free 
and  unbounded  manner.  According  to  modern 
authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  all  mankind, 
and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  as  there  are 
parts  in  the  body,  which  they  reckoned  14. 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of 
water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugai',  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
Strab.  15.—Diod.  17. 

Branchyllides,  a  chief  of  the  BcEOtians, 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

Brasidas,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedsemon, 
son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a 
wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe- 
nian, had  besieged,  B.  C.  422.  A  superb  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.  Pans.  3,  c. 
il4t. —  Tiiucyd.  4  and  5. — Diod.  5. 

Brasideia,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon  in  honour 
of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen,  born  Spartans, 
were  permitted  to  enter  their  lists,  and  such  as 
•were  absent  were  fined. 

Brennus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
river  AUia,  and  entered  their  city  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and 
left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpeian  rock  in 
the  night,  and  the  capital  would  have  been  ta- 
ken had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  geese  which  were  before  the  doors,  and 
immediately  repelled  the  enemy.  Camillus, 
who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
their  destruction.  Liv.  5,  c.  3G,  &c. — Plut.  in 
Camill. II.  Another  Gaul,  who  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  with  150,000  men  and 
15,000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed 
with  all  his  troops,  by  the  god;  or.  more  pro- 
perly, he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  jntoxicotion, 
B.  C.  278,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Delphians. 
Pans.  10,  c.  22  and  23.— Justin.  24,  c.  6,  &c. 

Briseis,  a  woman  of  Lyrnessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother 
killed  in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achil- 
les, in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon 
took  her  away  some  time  after  from  Achilles, 
who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  faithful  to 
Achilles  ;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored  her 
to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  offended  her 
chastity.  Homer.  II.  I,  2,  &c. —  Ovid.  Heroid. 
3,  de  Art.  Am.  2  and  3.—Propert.  2,  el.  8,  20, 
and  22.— Pans.  5,  c.  2A.—Horat.  2,  od.  4. 

Bbitannicus,  a  son  of  Claudius  Caesar  by 
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Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned.     His  corpse  was 


buried  in  the  night;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
I  of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the 
I  murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so  that  it  appear- 
ed quite  black,  and  discovered  the  effects  of  poi- 
son. Tacit.  Ann. — Sueion.  in  Ner.  c.  33. 
j  Brumalia,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
j  honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
j  ber.     They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  I.  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
!  Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pris- 
'  cus.     '1  he  father,  with   his   eldest  son,  were 
murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
!  unable  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to  be 
'■  insane.     The  artifice  saved  his  life ;   he  was 
,  called  Brutus  for  his  stupidity,  which  he,  how- 
ever, soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned.     "When 
Lucretia  killed  herself,  B.  C.  509,  in  conse- 
quence of  the   brutality  of  Tarquin,  Brutus 
snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  and  swore 
upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
royal  family.     His  example  animated  the  Ro- 
j  mans,  the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  de- 
•■  cree  of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  vested 
'  in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patrician 
;  families.     Brutus,  in  his  consular  office,  made 
:  the  people  swear  they  never  would  again  sub- 
;  mit  to  kingly  authority  ;  but  the  first  w^ho  vio- 
!  lated  their  oath  were  in  his  own  family.     His 
'  sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to 
restore  the  Tarquins ;   and  when  discovered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their  fa- 
ther, who  himself  attended  at  their  execution. 
Sometime   after,  in  a  combat  that  was  fought 
between  the  Romans  and    Tarquins,  Brutu§ 
engaged  with  Aruns,  and  so  fierce  was  the  at- 
tack, that  they  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.     The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  received  as  in  triumph  ;  a  funeral  oration 
was  spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons 
showed  their  grief  by  mourning  a  year  for  the 
father  of  the  republic.     Flor.  1,  c.  9. — Liv.  1^ 
c.  56,  1.  2,  c-  1,  &c. — Dionijs.  Hal.  4  and  5.— 
C.  Nep.  in  Attic  8. — Eutrop.  de  Tarq. —  Virg. 

JEn.  6,  V.  818.— PZ%/,.  in    Brut,  dr  CVcs. 

II.  Marcus  Junius,  father  of  Caesar's  murderer, 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  followed 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by 
Pompey.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was  be- 
sieged in  Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  sur- 
rendered, and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Oic. 

de  Or  at.  c.  53.— Pint,  in   Brut.- III.     His 

son  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  lineally 
descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
the  republican  principles  of  his  great  progenitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  to  the  side 
of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father's  murder- 
er, only  because  he  looked  upon  him  as  more 
just  and  patriotic  in  his  claims.  At  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  not  only  spared  the  life  of 
Brutus,  but  he  made  him  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful friends.  He,  however,  forgot  the  favour, 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  tyranny.  He  con- 
spired with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens 
of  Rome  against  the  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  in 
Pompey's  Basilica.  Brutus  retired  into  Greece, 
where  he  gained  himself  many  friends  by  his 
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arms  as  well  as  by  persuasion,  and  he  was  soon 
after  pursued  ihjther  by  Antony,  whom  young 
Octavius  accompanied.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Philippi.  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  repubjican  army,  defeated  the  ene- 
my; but  Cassms,  who  had  the  care  of  the  letl, 
was  overpowered,  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  liis  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  freed  men  to  run  him  through. 
In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Bruius  com- 
manded obtained  a  victory ;  but  the  other  was 
defeated,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after' fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
42.  Antony  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent 
funeral.  Brutus  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
literary  talents,  than  his  valour  in  the  field. 
When  he  was  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  lime  was  employed  in  reading  and  writing; 
and  the  day  which  preceded  one  of  his  most 
bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 
under  continaal  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 
epitome  of  Polybius.  He  was  intimate  with 
Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
his  conspiracy,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
his  great  timidity.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cae- 
sar's ghost  made  its  appearance  to  Brutus  in 
his  tent,  and  told  him  that  he  would  meet  him 
at  Philippi.  Brutus  married  Portia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cato.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic. — JPaterc.  2,  c. 
48.—Plut.  hi  Brut.  &.c..—Cccs.  l.—Flor.  4. 
IV.  D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers, who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  was  de- 
serted by  the  legions  with  which  he  wished  to 
march  against  Antony.     He  was  put  to  death 

by  Antony's  orders,  though  consul  elect. 

V.  Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 
Plut. 

BuBARis.     Vid.  Amyntas  1st. 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
(/?.9uj  Kt^poKoi.  hovis  caput.)  Alexander  was  the 
only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
he  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  after 
his  name.  Plut.  in  Alex.  Curt. — Arrian.  5,  c. 
3.—Plin.  8,  c.  42. 

BucoLTCA,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Virgil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BuRRHUs,  Afranius,  I.  a  chief  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. 11.  A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Busa,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannas.  Val. 
Max.  4,  c.  8. 

BusiRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lvsianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  the 


tyrant,  his  son  Amphidamus,  and  the  ministers 

of  his  cruelty,  on  tlie  altar. Many  Egyptian 

princes  have  borne  the  same  name.  One  of 
them  built  a  town  called  Busiris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  famous  temple. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  59  and  Gl. — Strab.  17. —  Ovid. 
Met.  9,  V.  132,  Heroid.  9,  v.  m.—Plut.  in 
Thes.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  b.—Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

BuTEs,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amyous, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he 
was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  Venus;  hence 
Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Virg. 
jEn.  5.  V.  372. 


Cadmus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Cecilia  Caia,  or  l  anaquil.     Vid.  Tanaquil. 

CjEciLiA  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  693, 
by  Caecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes, 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  fhem  free 

exportation. Another,  called  also  Didia,  A. 

U.  C.  656,  by  the  consul  Q..  Csecilius  Metellus, 
and  T.  Didius.  It  required  that  no  more  than 
one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the 
people  in  one  question ;  and  that  tvery  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  should  be  exposed  to 
public  view  on  three  market-days. 

C^ciLiANUs,  a  Latm  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

Cecilii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Caecas,  one  of  the  companions  of 
JSneas,  or  from  Caeculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  built  Praeneste.  This  family  gave  birth  to 
many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

Cecilius,  Claudius  Isidorus,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle,  and  600,000 

pounds  of  silver.     Plin.  33,  c.  10. II.  Epi- 

rus,  afreedman  of  Atticus,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  reading 

to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. III. 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an  account 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. IV.  Metel- 
lus. Vid.  Metellus. V.  A  comic  poet,  ori- 
ginally a  slave.  He  acquired  this  name  with 
his  freedom,  having  been  at  first  called  by  the 
servile  appellation  of  Statins.  He  was  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  flourished  towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  having  survived  Ennius,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was,  about  one  year,  which 
places  his  death  at  586.  We  learn  from  the 
prologue  to  the  Hecyra  of  Terence,  spoken  in 
the  person  of  Ambivius,  the  principal  actor,  or 
rather  manager  of  the  theatre,  that  when  he 
first  brought  out  the  plays  of  Caecilius,  some 
were  hissed  offthe  stage, and  others  hardly  stood 
their  ground  ;  but  knowing  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  dramatic  exhibitions,  he  had  again  at- 
tempted; to  bring  them  forward.  His  perseve- 
rance having  gained  for  them  a  full  and  unpre- 
judiced hearing,  they  failed  not  to  please  ;  and 
this  success  excited  the  author  to  new  efforts  in 
the  poetic  art,  which  he  had  nearly  abandoned 
in  a  fit  of  despondency.  The  comedies  of  Cec- 
cilius,  which  amounted  to  thirty,  are  all  lost,  so 
that  our  opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  formed 
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only  from  the  criticisms  of  those  Latin  authors 
who  wrote  before  they  had  perished.  Cicero 
blames  the  improprieties  of  his  style  and  lan- 
guage. From  Horace's  Epislle  to  Augustus,  we 
may  collect  what  was  the  popular  sentiment 
concerning  Caecilius  :— 

"  Vincere  Ccscilius  gravitate — Terentius  arte." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  comic  author  could 
be  more  grave  than  Terence ;  and  the  quality 
applied  to  a  writer  of  this  cast  appears  of  rather 
diificult  interpretation.  But  the  opinion  which 
had  been  long  before  given  by  Varro  affords  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  Horace's  expression 
— ■*  In  argumentis,"  says  he, "  Caecilius  palmam 
poscit ;  in  ethesi  Terentius."  By  gravitas 
therefore,  as  applied  to  Caecilius,  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  understand  the  grave  and  affecting 
plots  of  his  comedies  ;  which  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  what  Varro  elsewhere  observes  of  him — 
'' Pat/i£  Trabea,  Attilius  et  Ccecilius  facile 
moverunt."  Velleius  Palerculus  joins  him  with 
Terence  and  Afranius,  whom  he  reckons  the 
most  excellent  comic  writers  of  Rome — "  Dul- 
cesque  Latinileporis  facetiae  per  Caeeilium,  Te- 
rentiumque,  et  Afranium,  sub  pari  setate,  nitue- 
runt."  A  great  many  of  the  plays  of  Caecilius 
-were  taken  from  Menander ;  and  Aulus  Gellius 
informs  us  thatthey  seemed  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing enough,  till,  being  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  they  appeared  quite  tame  and 
disgusting,  and  the  wit  of  the  original,  which 
they  were  unable  to  imitate,  totally  vanished. 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1. 
C;edicius,  I.  (a.)  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  498. 

II.  Another,  A.U.  C.  465. III.  A  military 

tribune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
to  rescue  the  Roman  army  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  C.  254.     He  escaped  with  his  life. 

Celta  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635,  by 
Caelius,  a  tribune.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets,  con- 
trary to  the  exception  of  the  Cassjan  law. 

C.ELIUS,  I.  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  being  accessary  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  murdered 
some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and  carried 
on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia,  the  wife  of  Me- 
tellus.     Or  at.  pro  M.   Cal — Quiiitil.   10,  c.  1. 

II.  Aurelianus,  a  writer  about  300  years 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 
that  of  jAlmeloveen,  Amst.  l'72-2  and  1755. 

III.  L.  Antipater,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome, 
which  M.  Brutusepitomized,  and  which  Adrian 
preferred  to  the  histories  of  Sallust.  Caelius 
flourished  120  vears  B.  C.      Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

—Cic.  13.  ad.' Attic,  ep.  8. IV.  Tubero,  a 

man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried 

to  the  burning  pile.     Plin.  7,  c.  52. V.  Vi- 

bienus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  assi?=ted  Romulus 

against  the  Caeninenses,  &c. VI.  Sabinus, 

a  writer  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who  compos- 
ed a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the  cnrule  ediles. 

Cjes.ir,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family 
at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept  an 
elephant,  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  born  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  afler  ii  had 
been  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  of  his  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent 
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heir  of  the  empire  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. The  twelve  first  Roman  emperors  were 
distinguished  by  tlie  surname  of  Casa,r,  They 
reigned  in  the  following  order:— Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  In  Domitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the 
family  of  Julius  Ccesar  was  extinguished.  But 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  appellation  of 
Ccesar  seemed  inseparable  from  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  the  Julian  family.  Suetonius  has 
written  an  account  of  these  twelve  characters  in 

an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. 1.  C. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L,  Caesar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Colta.  He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of  ^Eneas.  When 
he  reached  his  15ih  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endea- 
voured to  remove  him ;  but  Cassar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  changed 
every  day  his  lodgings.  He  was  received  into 
Sylla's  friendship  sometime  after;  and  the  dic- 
tator told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement 
of  young  Caesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  who  would  prove,  some  day  or 
other,  the  ruin  of  their  country  and  of  their  liber- 
ty. When  Caesar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Rhodes,  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  seized 
by  pirates,  who  offered  him  his  liberty  for  30  tal- 
ents. He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to  re- 
venge their  insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  was  out  of 
theirpower,  than  he  armed  a  ship,pursuedthem, 
and  crucified  them  all.  His  eloquence  procur- 
ed him  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  lived  equally  served  to  promote 
his  interest.  After  he  had  passed  through  the 
inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  himself 
by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
effected  a  reconciliation  betAveen  Crassus  and 
Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five 
years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in 
marriage.  Here  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  Ron)an  empire  by  conquest,  and  invaded 
Britain,  which  was  then  unknown  to  the  Roman 
people.  He  checked  the  Germans,  and  soon 
after  had  his  government  over  Gaul  prolonged 
to  five  other  years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at 
Rome.  The  ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
soon  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war.  Caesar's 
petitions  were  received  with  coldness  or  indif- 
ference by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip 
him  of  his  power.  Antony,  who  opposed  it  as 
tribune,  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  with  the  news, 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard  this, 
than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance.  On  pre- 
tence of  avenging  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tribune  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  his  province.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Caesar  entered  Italy  sword  in  hand.  Upon 
this,  Pompey,  with  all  the  friends  of  liberty, 
left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Dyrrachium ;  and 
Caesar,  after  he  had  subdued  all  Italy,  in  60 
days,  entered  Rome,  and  provided  himself  with 
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money  from  the  public  treasury.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  under  Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro ; 
and,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared  dic- 
tator, and  soon  after  consul.  When  he  left 
Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  observing 
that  he  was  marchmg  against  a  general  with- 
out troops,  after  having  defeated  troops  without 
a  general  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
B.  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  engaged. 
Pompey  was  conquered,  and  fled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered.  Caesar,  after  he  had 
made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  adver- 
sary into  Egypt,  where  he  for  some  time  forgot 
his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of  Cleopa- 
tra. His  danger  was  great  while  at  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  extricated  himself  with  wonderful 
success,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power. 
After  several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey's 
sons  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed 
over  five  different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria, 
Pontus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  created 
perpetual  dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at 
an  end ;  his  uncommon  success  created  him 
enemies,  and  the  chiefest  of  the  senators, 
among  whom  was  Brutus,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March.  He 
died,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  the  15th  of  March, 
B.  C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  He  re- 
ceived, as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 
from  Ariemidorus,  which  discovered  the  whole 
conspiracy  to  him ;  but  he  neglected  the  read- 
ing of  what  might  have  saved  his  life.  When 
he  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was 
observed  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection  that  that 
hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  The  learn- 
ing of  Coesar  deserves  commendation  as  well 
as  his  military  character.  He  reformed  the 
calendar.  He  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  wars  on  the  spot  where  he  fought  his 
battles ;  and  the  composition  has  been  admired 
for  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
its  style.  This  valuable  book  was  nearly  lost ; 
and  when  Caesar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his 
ship,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  Com- 
mentaries in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and 
Civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are 
now  lost.  The  history  of  the  war  in  Alex- 
andria and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
and  by  others  to  Hirtius.  His  qualities  were 
such  that  in  every  battle  he  could  not  but  be 
conqueror,  and  in  every  republic,  master ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attribute  his 
saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
village  then  second  at  Rome.  It  was  after  his 
conquest  over  Pharnaces  in  one  day,  that  he 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words,  to  express 
the  celerity  of  his  operations :  Veni,  vidi,  vici. 
Caesar  has  been  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy  ;  and  it  was  his  fondness 
for  dissipated  pleasures  which  made  his  conntrv^- 
men  say  that  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the 
women  at  Rome,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It 
is  said  that  he  conquered  300  nations,  took  800 
cities,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men,  one  of 
which  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pli7t.  7,  c.  25, 
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says  that  he  could  employ  at  the  same  lime,  his 
ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write, 
and  his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  are  ihe  magnificent  one 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.  Lond.  1712 ;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  4to.  1727; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  2  volumes,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1737 ;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1635. 
Sueton  <f«  Plut.  in  vita. — Dio. — Appian. — 
Orosius. — Diod.  16  and  eel.  31  and  37. —  Virg. 
G.  1,  V.  Am.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  182.— Marcell. 

— Flor.  3  and  4. II.  Lucius,  was  father  to 

the  dictator.  He  died  suddenly,  when  putting 
on  his  shoes. III.  Octavianus.  Vid.  Augus- 
tus.  IV,  Caius,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator, 

commended  by  Cic.  in  Brut.  His  brother,  C. 
Lucius, was  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as  him- 
self, the  party  of  Sylla.    They  were  both  put  to 

death  by  order  of  Marius. V.  Lucius,  an 

uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  by  Augustus. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Caesar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 

also  the  name  of  Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius, 
Vid.  Agrippa. 

Cjesarion,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 
Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Coelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  years 
after  by  Augustus.  Suet,  in  Aug.  17,  and  Cas. 
52. 

Cjesonius,  Maximus,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  «&c.     Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c.  71. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  praenomen  very  common 
at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revers- 
ed C,  it  implied  Caia.     Quintil.  1,  c.  7. 

Calaber,  Q,.  called  also  Smyrnaeus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  12mo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calanus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  say :  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  meet  you 
again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander  died 
three  months  after  in  Babylon.  Strab.  15. — 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.23. — Arrian.  <^  Plut.  in  Alex. 
—/FAian.  2,  c.  41,  1.  5,  c.  6.— F«Z.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Calchas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

CALE>ajs,  I.  a  famous  soothsaver  of  Etruria, 

in  the  age  of  Tarquin.     Plin.  28,  c.  2. II. 

A  lieutenant  of  Caesar's  army.  After  Caesar's 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with  great 
honour  to  them.    Plut.  in  Cas. 

CAr.iDrrs,  (M.)  I.  an  orator  and  pretorian, 
who  died  in  the  civil  wars,  &c.  Cm.  Bell. 
Civ.  1,  c.  2. II.  L.  Julius,  a  man  remark- 
able for  his  riches,  the  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter, his  learning,  and  poetical  abilities.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by 
Atticns.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic.  12. 
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Caligula,  C.  the  emperor,  received  this  sur- 
name from  his  wearing  in  the  camp,  the  Caliga, 
a  military  covering  lor  the  leg.  He  was  son 
of  Germanicus  by  Agrippina,  and  grandson  to 
Tiberius.  During  the  tirst  eight  months  of  his 
reign,  Rome  experienced  universal  prosperity  ; 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted, 
and  profligates  dismissed ;  but  Caligula  soon 
became  proud,  wanton,  and  cruel.  He  built  a 
temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods,while  he  wished 
to  imitate  the  thunders  and  power  of  Jupiter. 
The  siatues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as 
if  Rome  would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their 
absence  ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
places  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
roguery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, 
and  established  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death  ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
by  a  monopoly  of  corn  ;  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  his  sub- 
jects, ne  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one 
head  that  he  might  have  the  gratification  to 
strike  it  off.  Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  his  palace  with  human  victims ;  and  a  fa- 
vourite horse  was  made  highpriest  and  consul, 
and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  valuable  trappings  and  pearls 
the  Roman  empire  could  furnish.  Caligula 
built  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea ; 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  shown  himself  more 
tyrannical,  had  not  Chsereas,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  his  cruelties  and 
the  insults  that  were  offered  with  impunity  to 
the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  Romans.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered 
January  24th,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41.  It  has 
been  said  that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric  ;  but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  un- 
derstood from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  wri- 
tings of  Homer  and  of  VirgiL  Dio. — S^Mon. 
in  vita. —  Tacit.  Ann. 

Callas,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander.  Diod.  17. 
11,  Of  Cassander  against  Polyperchon.  Id. 

Callias,  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 
Diod.  12. II.  A  son  of  Temenus,  who  mur- 
dered his  father  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro- 
thers.    Apollod.  2,  c.  6. III.  A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  Lysimachus.  His  compositions  are  lost. 
He  was  sumamed  Schoenion,  from  his  twisting 
ropes  ((Txoivoi)  through  poverty.      Athen.   10. 

IV.  A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.     He 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
well  rewarded  by  Agathocles,  because  he  had 
shown  him  in  a  favourable  view.     Athen.  12. — 

Dionys. V.  An  Athenian,  greatly  revered 

for  his  patriotism.     Herodot.  6,  c.  121. VI. 

A  soothsayer. VII.  An  Athenian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 
took,  &c. VIII.  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 
rated Cimon  from  prison,  on  condition  of  mar- 
rying his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.    C.  Ncp.  and 

Pint,  in  dm. IX.  An  historian,  who  wrote 

an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho. 

Callicerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Callicles,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
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not  searched  on  account  of  his  recent  marriager^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  giv- 
en by  Harpalus,  &c.     Piut.  in  Demosth. 

Callicrates,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  seized  up- 
on the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  up- 
on Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  He 
was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  after 
reigning  thirteen  months.    He  is  called  Callip- 

pus  by  some  authors.     C.   Nep.  in  Dion. 

II.  An  officer  intmsted  with  the  care  of  the 
treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.     Curt.  5,  c, 

2. III.   An   artist,  who  made,  with  ivory, 

ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  engraved 
some  of  Homer's  verses  upon  a  grain  of  millet. 
Pli7i.  7,  c.  21.— Milan.   V.  H.  1,  c.  17. 

Calucratidas,  I.  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded 
Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
Methymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Conon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  ArginusEG,  in  a  naval  battle,  B,   C.  406. 

Diod.    \7>.—Xenoph.   Hist.    G. II.    One  of 

the  four  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of  their  alli- 
ance with  Alexander.     Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Callidius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his  abili- 
ties with  commendation,  Cic.  in  Brut.  274. — 
Paterc.  2,  36. 

CallIxMachus,  I.  an  historian  and  poet  of  Gy- 
rene, son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  pupil  to 
Hermoerates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kept  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged 
Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in  a  satirical 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Ibis.  {Vid.  Apollo- 
nius.) The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  this 
piece.  He  wrote  a  work  in  120  books  on  famous 
men,  besides  the  treatises  on  birds  ;  but  of  all  his 
numerous  compositions,  only  31  epigrams,  an 
elegy,  and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  extant ; 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Ernestus, 
2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1761,  and  that  of  Vulcani- 
us,  12mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Propertius  styled 
himself  the  Roman  Callimachus,  The  precise 
time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  is 
unknown.  Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65. —  Cic,  T^isc. 
1,  c.  84t.—Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  109.— Qv.intil.  10, 

c.  1. II.  An  Athenian  general,  killed  in  the 

battle  of  Marathon.  His  body  was  found  in 
an  erect  posture,   all  covered  with  wounds. 

Plut. III.  A  Colophonian,  who  wrote  the 

life  of  Homer.     Plut. 

Calltmedon,  a  partisan  of  Phocionat  Athens, 
condemned  by  the  populace. 

Callinus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
invented  elegant  poetry,  B.  C.  776.  Some  of 
his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobseus.  Athen. 
—Strab.  13. 

Callipatira,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  wife 
of  Callianax,  the  athlete,   went   disguised  in 
man's  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to  the 
Olympic  games.     When  Pisidorus  was  declar- 
ed victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
I  The  victory  of  her  son  obtained  her  release; 
I  and  a  law'was  instantly  made  which  forbade 
I  any  wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked.    Paus.  5,  c. 
|6,  i.6,  c.  7. 
I     Calliphon,  I.  a  painter  of  Samos,  famous  for 
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Ms  historical  pieces.    Plin.  10,  c.  26. II.  A 

philosopher,  who  made  ihe  suvimumbonum  con- 
sist in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty. 
This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero.  Qucest. 
Acad.  4,  c.  131  and  139.    de  Offic.  3,  c.  119. 

Calliphron,  a  celebrated  dancing-master, 
who  had  Epaminondas  among  his  pupils.  C. 
Nep.  in  Epam. 

Callipus,  or  Galippus,  I.  an  Athenian,  disci- 
ple to  Plato.  He  destroyed  Dion,  &c.  Vid. 
Callicrates.  C.  Nep.  in  Dion. II.  A  Co- 
rinthian, who  wrote  a  history  of  Orchomenos. 

Pans.  6,  c.  29. III.  A  philosopher.     Diog. 

in   Zen. IV.  A  general  of  the  Athenians 

when  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopy- 
lae.    Pans.  1,  c.  3. 

Callisteia,  a  festival  at  Lesbos,  during  which 
all  the  women  presented  themselves  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  and  the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a 
public  manner.  There  was  also  an  institution 
of  the  same  kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first 
made  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife  was  honoured 
■with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also, 
in  which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Minerva. 

Callisthenes,  I.  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  in  ten  books,  beginning 
from  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  Greece, 
down  to  the  plundering  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 

by  Philomelus.     Diod.  14. II.  A  man  who, 

with  others,  attempted  to  expel  the  garrison  of 
Demetrius  from  Athens.     Polycen.  5,  c.  17. 

III.  A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  orien- 
tal expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  conspiracy,  mutilated,  and  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus 
gave  him  poison,  which  ended  together  his  tor- 
tures and  his  life,  B.  C.  328.  None  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant.  Curt.  8,  c.  6. — PluL  in 
Alex. — Arrian.  4. — Justin.  12,  c.  6  and  7. 

IV.  A  writer  of  Sybaris. V.  A  freedman 

of  LucuUus.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to 
his  master.     Plut.  in  I/iicull. 

Callistonicus,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.    Pans.  9,  c.  16. 

Calustratus,  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  against 

Lacedaemon.      Diod.   15. 11.  An  orator  of 

Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Eoaminondas,  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  age. III.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, with  whom  Demosthenes  made  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  after  he  had  heard  him  plead. 

Xenoph. IV.  A  Greek  historian,  praised  by 

Dionys.  Hal. V.  A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

Callixenps,  I.  a  general  who  perished  by 

famine. II.    An  Athenian,  imprisoned   for 

passing  sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners. 
Diod.  13. 

Calphurma,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Julius  Cxsar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous 
to  her  husband's  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
roof  of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
been  stabbed  in  her  arms ;  and  on  that  account 
she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at 
home.  After  Caesar's  murder,  she  placed  herself 
under  the  patronage  of  M.  Antony.  Suet,  in  Jul. 


Calphurnius  Bestia,  I.  a  noble  Roman,  bribed 

by  Jugurtha.     It  is  said  that  he  murdered  his 

wives  when  asleep.     Plin.  27,  c.  2. II.  Cras- 

sus,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  as 
he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their  towns,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to  Neptune. 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
and  conquering  her  father.  Calphurnius  return- 
ed rictorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  herself. 
III.  A  man  who  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Nerva. IV.  Galerianus,  son  of  Piso, 

put  to  death,  &c.     Tacit.  Hist,  4,  c.  11. 

V.  Piso,  condemned  for  using  seditious  words 

against  Tiberius.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  21. VL 

Another,  famous  for  his  abstinence.    Val.  Max. 

4,  c.  3. VII.  Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in 

Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  seven  of  whose 
eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally  found  with 
the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  on 
hunting.  Though  abounding  in  many  beauti- 
ful lines,  they  are,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  Virgil.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kempher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728. 
VIII.  A  man  surnamed  Frugi,  who  com- 
posed Annals,  B.  C.  130. 

Calpurnia,  or  Calphprnia,  a  noble  family  in 
Rome,  derived  from  Calpus,  son  of  Numa.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibuli,  Flammse,  Caesennini,  Asprenates,  &c. 
Plin.  in  Num. 

Calpurnia,  and  Calphurnia,  Lex,  was  en- 
acted A.  U.  C.  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guilty  of  using  bribes,  "&c.     Cic.  de  Off.  2. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the 

gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it,  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  CimbrL 

Plut.  In  Parall. II.    A  woman  who  killed 

herself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was 
murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  Paterc. 
2,  26. III.  The  wife  of  J.  Csesar.  Vid.  Cal- 
phurnia..  IV.  A  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann. 

Calusidius,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Ger- 
manic us.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Calusidius  offered 
him  his,  observing  that  it  was  sharper.  Tacit. 
1,  Ann.  c.  35. 

Calvas,  Corn.  Licinius,  a  famous  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  and  disputed  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence with  Cicero.  Cic.  ep. — Herat.  1,  Sat. 
10,  V.  19. 

Cambyses,  T.  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  He  conquered  Egvpt,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  Eg^'-ptians, 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and  plundered 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Pelu- 
sium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  num- 
ber of  cats  and  dogs ;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill 
animals  which  they  reverenced  as  divinities, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Cambyses 
afterwards  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Ammon's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Carthasfinians  and  iEthiopians.  He 
killed  his  brother  Smerdisfrom  mere  suspicion, 
and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  skin  he 
nailed  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  appointed  his 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
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where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  small  wound  he  had 
given  himself  with  his  sword,  as  he  mounted  on 
horseback;  and  the  Egyptians  observed,  that  it 
was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  wounded 
their  god  Apis,  and  that  therefore  he  was  visited 
bj--  the  hand  of  the  gods.  His  death  happened 
521  years  before  Christ.  He  left  no  issue  to 
succeed  him,  and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  the 
magi,  and  ascended  by  Darius  soon  after.  He- 
rodot.  2,  3.  &.c.—Justm.  1,  c.  ^.—  Val.  Max.  6, 

c.  3. li.  A  person  ofobscure  origin,  to  whom 

king  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  JNIandane  in 
marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been  terrified  by 
dreams  which  threatened  the  loss  of  his  crown 
by  the  hand  of  his  daughter's  son,  had  taken 
this  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so  igno- 
ble a  bed  would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane's  son,  de- 
throned him  when  grown  to  manhood.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  46,  107,  &.C.— Justin.  1,  c.  4. 

Camerinus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules.      Ovid.  4, 

ex  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19. -Some  of  the  family  of 

the  Camerini  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
as  citizens,  eis  well  as  for  their  abilities  as  scho- 
lars, among  whom  was  Sulpicius,  commissioned 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  go  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon's  laws.    Juv.  7,  v.  90. 

Camilla.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Camillus,  I.  (L.  Furius,)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulus  from  his  services 
10  his  country.  He  was  banished  by  the  people 
for  distributing,  contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils 
he  had  obtained  at  Veil.  During  his  exile 
Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls  under  Bren- 
nus.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes  the  be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  for- 
got their  ingratitude,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
been  for  .some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
mv.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
365,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dictator,  once 
censor,  three  times  interrex,  iwice  a  military 
tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  Hernici,  Volsci,  Latini,  and  Etru- 
rians; and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from 
their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at 
Veii.  When  he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected, 
with  proper  indignation,  the  offers  of  a  school- 
master, who  had  betrayed  into  his  hands  the 
sons  of  the  most  worthy  citizens.  Plut.  in  vita. 
—Liv.    b.—Flor.   1,  c.  n.—Diod.  U.—  Virg. 

Mn.  6,  V.  825. II.  A  name  of  Mercury. 

III.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camissarks,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  to  Datames.     C.  Nep.  in  Dat. 

Camm\,  a  woman  of  Galatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur- 
derer Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  ves- 
sel. She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pre- 
tence of  illness.     Polyan.  3. 

Campana  Lex,  or  Julian  agrarian  law,  was 
enacted  bv  J.  Crosar,  A.  U.  C.  691,  to  divide 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campaspe,  and  Pancaste,  a  beautiful  con- 
cubine of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  as 
ht  drew   her  picture.     It  is  said  that  from 


this  beauty  the  painter  copied  the  thousand 
charms  of  his  Venus  Anadomene.  Plin,  35, 
c.  10. 

Camuloginus,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  honours 
by  Caesar  for  his  militaiy  abilities.  Cces.  Bell. 
G.  7,  c.  57. 

Candace,  a  queen  of  ^Ethiopia,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.      She  was 
blind  of  one  eye.    Plin.  6,  c.  22. — Dio.  54.- 
Strab.  17. 

Canbaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges  one  of  his  ministers  ;  and  the  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  to  mur- 
der her  husband,  718  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges  married  the 
queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  Justin,  1,  c. 
7. — Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  &c, — Plut.  Symph. 

Caneph6rl4,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  marriageable  women  oflTered  small 
baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Canephorce ;  whence  statues  representing  wo- 
men in  that  attitude  were  called  by  the  same 
appellation.     Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

Caniculares  Dies,  certain  days  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  influence 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm 
during  its  appearance.    Manilius. 

Canidius,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  go  only  with  two  lictors,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians.  Plut. 
in  Pomp. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  a  consul  with  J.  Caesar 
after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was  consul 
only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predecessor 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was  cho- 
sen only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day; 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  had  not 
slept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  consulship. 
Cic.  7,  ad  Fam.  ep.  33. — Plut.  in  Cas. 

Canistius,  aLacedEcmonian  courier,  who  ran 
1200  stadia  in  one  day.     Plin.  1,  c.  20. 

Canius,  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporary  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  merry  that  he 
always  laughed.     Ma.rt.  1.  ep.  62. 

Cantharus,  I.  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyon. 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Cantjleius,  C.  a  tribune  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to  render 
it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
to  intermarry.  It  ordained,  also,  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  yearly  chosen  from  the 
plebeians.     Liv.  4,  c.  3,  &c. — Flor.  1,  c.  17. 

Canusius,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletes.     Phit. 

Canutius  Tiberinus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked  Antony 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  His  sa- 
tire cost  him  his  life.     Patercul.  2,  c.  64. 

IT.  A  Roman  actor.     Plut.  in  Brut. 

Capaneus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Capella,  I.  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J, 

Caesar.     Ovid,  de  Pont.  4.  el.  16,  v.  36. XL 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and 
Philology,  and  in  prai.se  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Walihardus,  8vo.  Bernse, 
1763. 
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Capito,  I.  the  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  join- 
ed Agrippa  against  CrsLSsns.—Potercul.  2,  c. 

69. II.  Fonieius,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to 

settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus.     Horat.  1, 

&'a^.  5,  V.  3-2, III.   An  historian  of  Lycia, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  Isauria  in  eight 
books. 

CAPiTOLiNi  LuDi,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserved  the 
capitoi  from  the  Gauls. 

Capitolinus,  (Julius,)  an  author  in  Diocle- 
sian's  reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Gordians,  &c. 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

Capricornus,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appears  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amalthasa,  which 
fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  When 
the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  solstice,  or 
the  longest  night  in  the  year.  Mardl.  2  and  4. 
—Horat.  2,  od.  17,  v.  \9.—Hygin,  fab.  196.  P. 
A.  2,  c  28. 

Caprificialis,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  Plin. 
11,  c.  15. 

Capys  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
twenty-eight  years.  Dionys.  Hal. —  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  768. 

Caractacus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  conquer- 
ed by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Caesar,  A.  D.  47. 
Tacit.  Anil.  12,  c.  33  and  37. 

Caranus,  I.  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, B.C.  814.  He  took  Edessa  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  the  government  of  his 
newly-founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. — Paterc.  1,  c.  6. 
II.  A  general  of  Alexander.     Citrt.  7. 

Carausius,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo,  I.  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.     Cic.  in  Brut. II. 

Cneus,  a  son  of  the  orator  Carbo,  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cin- 
na  succeeded  to  the  government.  He  Avas  kill- 
ed in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 
Pompey.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  13. III.  An  ora- 
tor, son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
military  discipline.     Cic.  in  Brut. 

Carcinus,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.     He  wrote  on 

the  rape    of  Proserpine.     Diod.   5. TI.    A 

man  of  Rhegium,  who  exposed  his  son  Agatho- 
cles  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  dur- 
ing his  wife's  pregnancy.     Diod.  19. 

Carcincs,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.     LiLcan.  9,  v.  536. 

Carinus,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  father  Cams  as  emperor. 
He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian  defeated  him  in  Dalma^  ia,  and 
he  was  killed  bv  a  soldier  whose  wife  he  had 
debauched,  A.  D.  268. 

Carmest.Iles,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  capitoi. 
This  goddess  was  entreated  to  render  the  Ro- 


man matrons  prolific  and  their  labours  easy. 
Liv.  1,  c.  7. 

Carneades,  a  philosopher  of  Gyrene  in  Af- 
rica, founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him,  with  Dio- 
genes the  stoic  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C.  155.  1  he  Ro- 
man youth  were  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  these  learned  philosophers;  and  when  Car- 
neades, in  a  speech,  had  given  an  accurate  and 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano- 
ther speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended ;  a  re- 
port prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
usual  amusements  and  ran  mad  after  philoso- 
phy. When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor,  he  gave  immediate  andience  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed them  in  haste,  expressing  his  apprehen- 
sion of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  whose  only  profession,  he  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Carneades  de- 
nied that  any  thing  could  be  perceived  or  under- 
stood in  the  world  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  universal  suspension  of  assent. 
He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C  128. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  23.  de  Orat.  1  and  2.— Plin. 
7,  c.  30. — Lactautiiis  5,  c.  14. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carneia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B,  C. 
in  honour  of  Apollo  surnamed  Carneus.  It 
lasted  nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

Carpophorus,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.     Martial. — Juv.  6,  v,'l98, 

Carrinates,  Secundus,  a  poor  but  inge- 
nious rhetorician,  who  came  from  Aihens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Caligula's  resentment,  who  banished 
him.     Juv.  7,  v.  205. 

Carvilius,  I.  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Ccesar's   naval   station    by  order  of  Cassive- 

launus,    &c.     Cccs.    Bell.  G.    5,    c.  22. II. 

Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  large  image  of 
the  breastplates  taken  from  the  Samnites,  and 

placed  it  in  ihe  capitoi.     Plin.  34,  c.  7. III. 

The  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife  during 
the  space  of  above  600  vears.  Tliis  was  for 
barrenness.  B.  C.  231.  Dionys.  Hal.  2.— Val. 
Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Cards,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  general ; 
he  conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  continued  the 
Persian  war  which  his  predecessor  had  com- 
menced. He  reisrned  two  years,  and  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  was  goina:  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D.  283.  He 
made  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus, 
Caesars  ;  and  as  his  many  virtues  had  promised 
the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Eutrop. II.  One  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  rock  Aornus,  by  order  of 
Alexander.     Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.     Plut.  in  C(cs. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's  death, 
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where  he  reigned  for  18  years.  He  mar- 
ried Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  to 
strengthen  himself  on  his  throne.  Olyrapias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander's  young 
children;  and  therefore  she  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions of  Cassander,  who  besieged  her  in  the 
town  of  Pydna,  and  put  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena,  the  moth- 
er of  Hercules,  both  wives  of  Alexander, 
shared  the  fate  of  Olympias  with  their  chil- 
dren. Anligonus,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
upon  friendly  terms  with  Cassander,  declared 
war  against  him  ;  and  Cassander,  to  make  him- 
self equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league 
with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a 
memorable  victor}-  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He 
died  three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother,  and  for 
this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  him- 
self, invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
from  Asia.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Pans.  1,  c. 
^.—Diod.  19.— Justin.  12,  13,  &c. 

Cassandra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  "she  might  re- 
quire. She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity; and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she 
slighted  Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, declared  that  no  credit  or  reliance  should 
ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions,  however  true 
and  faithful  they  might  be.  She  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was 
even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 
garded. She  was  courted  by  many  princes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his 
return;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  v/ife  Clytemnestra.  Cassan- 
dra shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies 
but  too  trulv  fulfilled.  Vid.  Agamemnon, 
^schvl.  in  Asam.— Homer.  11.  13,  v.  3fi3.  Od.  4. 
—Hysin.  fab^  Wl.—  Virg.  ^fln.  2,  v.  246,  &c.— 
Q.  Calab.  13,  v.  421. — Eurip.  in  Troad. — Pans. 
1,  c.  16,  1.  3,  c.  19. 

Cassia  Lex,  was  enacted  b}''  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senate-house. Another,  enacted 

by  C.  Cassius,  the  preetor.  to  choose  some  of 
the  plebeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 
cians.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets.     Cic.  in  L'(d. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  267,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  theHernici,halftothe  Roman 

people  and    half  to    the   Latins. Another, 

enacted  A.  U.  C.  .596.  to  grant  a  consular  power 
to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the  day  they 
triumphed  over  Macedonia.     Liv. 

Casst'idorus,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6th  century.  He  died  A .  D.  .562.  at  the 
age  of  100.  His  works  were  edited  by  Chand- 
ler, 8vo.  London,  1722. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  Briton  invested  with  sove- 
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reign  authority  when  J.  Csesar  made  a  descent 
upon  Britain.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  19,  (fee. 

Cassius,  (C.)  I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  made 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  to  Crassus 
in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which 
he  extricated  himself  with  uncommon  address. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey ;  and  when 
Caesar  had  obtained  the  victory  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  Cassius  was  one  of  those  who  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  with 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  op- 
pressive ambition  ;  and  before  he  stabbed  Cae- 
sar, he  addressed  himself  lo  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey. When  the  provinces  were  divided  among 
Csesar's  murderers,  Cassius  received  Africa; 
and  when  his  party  had  lost  ground  at  Rome, 
by  the  superior  influence  of  Augustus  and  M. 
Antony,  he  retired  to  Philippi,  with  his  friend 
Brutus  and  their  adherents.  In  the  battle  that 
was  fought  there,  the  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
manded was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was  plun- 
dered. In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he  sudden- 
ly gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  losses, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
ruined  as  well  as  himself  Fearful  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
men  to  run  him  through,  and  he  perished  by 
that  very  sword  which  had  given  wounds  to 
Caesar.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  de- 
clared over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still 
extant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  He  was  a  strict 
follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  He  was 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent;  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  prevailing  advice  of  Cassius.  He 
is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere 
friend.  The  day  after  Caesar's  murder  he 
dined  at  the  house  of  Antony,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  his 
bosom ;  Yes.  (replied  he,")  if  you  aspire  to  tyran- 
ny.   Sueton.  in  Cccs.  ^  Aug. — PUit.  in  Brnt.  <^ 

Cess.       Po.terc.   2,  c.   A6.—Dio.   40. II.    A 

Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  his  son  to  death 
on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions  in  the 

state.     Val  Max.  5,  c.  8.- III.  A  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  to  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  Rom.an  nobility. 
He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consul- 
ship.  IV.  One  of  Pompey 's   officers   who, 

during  the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Cassar  with  10 

ships.- V.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius. 

He  was  killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whom  he  had  offended  bv  his  satirical  writings. 
His  frasrments  of  Orpheus  were  found,  and 
edited  some  time  after  bv  the  poet  Statins.  Ho- 
rat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  62.-^ — VI.  Spurius,  a  Ro- 
man, put  to  death  on  ."suspicion  of  his  aspiring 
to  tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  times  con- 
sul," B.  C.  485.     Diod.  11.— Val.  Mar.  6,  c.  3. 

VII.  Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betrayed  his 

country  to  the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,' where  his  father  confined  hini,  and  he 

was  starved  to  death. VIII.  Longinus,  an 

officer  of  Caesar  in  Spain,  much  disliked.  Cets. 
Alex.  c.  48. IX.  A  consul,  to  whom  Tibe- 
rius married  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Gennanicus. 
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Sueton,  in  Val.  c.  57. X.  A  lawyer,  whom 

Nero  put  to  death  because  he  bore  the  name  of 

X  Caesar's  murderer.     Suet,  in  Ner.  37. 

XL  L.  Hemina,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  an- 
nals at  Rome.     He  lived  A.  U.  C.  608. 

XII.  Lucius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  ha.s  rendered  the 
words    Cassiani  judices    applicable    to    rigid 

judges.     Cic.  pro  Rose.  c.  30. XIII.  Longi- 

nus,  a  critic.    Vid.  Longinus. XIV.  Lucius, 

a  consul  with  C.  Marius,  slain,  with  his  army, 

by  the  Gauls  Senones.     Appian.  in  Celt. 

XV.  M.  Scasva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour, 

in  Caesar's  army.     Val.  Mux.  3,  c.  2. XVI. 

An  officer  under  Aurelius,  made  emperor  by 
his  soldiers,  and  murdered  three  months  after. 
XVII.  Felix,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
berius, who  wrote  on  animals. XVIII.   Se- 

verus,  an  orator,  who  wrote  a  severe  treatise  on 
illustrious  men  and  women.  He  died  in  exile, 
in  his  25th  year.  Vid.  Secerns.  The  family 
of  the  Cassii  branched  into  the  surname  of  Lon- 
ginus, Viscellinus,  Brutus,  &c. 

Castratius,  a  governor  of  Placentia,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  2. 

Catagogia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  Eryx.     Vid.  Anagogia. 

Catenes,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Bessus 
was  seized.     Curt.  7,  c.  43. 

Catienus,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's  age. 
Hor.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  61. 

Catiuna,  L.  SERGrus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  When  he  had 
squandered  a  way  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
ship, he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to 
extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
set  Rome  on  fire.  This  conspiracy  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  murder;  and  Catiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  fiv^e  of 
his  accomplices  arrested,  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army;  while 
Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con- 
spirators. Petreius,the  other  consul's  lieutenant, 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troops,  and 
routed  them.  Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engao^e- 
ment,  bravely  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, B.  "C.  63.  To  violence  offered  to  a 
vestal,  he  added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, 
for  which  he  would  have  .suffered  death,  had 
not  friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other 
conspirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable.  Sallust  has 
written  an  account  of  the  conspiracy.  Cic.  in 
Catil  —  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  668. 

Catios,  (M.)  I.  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of 
Insubria,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  summum  bonum, 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horat.  2,  Sat.  4. —  Quinfil.  10, 

c.  1. II.  Vestinus,  a  military  tribune  in  M. 

Antony's  army.     Cic.  Div.  c.  10,  23. 

Cato,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Poreian  familv,  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  celebrat- 
ed Roman,  afterwards  called  Censorius,  from 


his  having  exercised  the  office  of  censor.  He 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  with  un- 
common valour.  In  his  qua^storship  under  Afri- 
canus  against  Carthage,  and  in  his  expedition  in 
Spain  against  the  Celtiberians,  and  m  Greece, 
he  displayed  equal  proofs  of  his  courage  and 
prudence.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
temperance;  he  never  drank  but  water,  and  was 
always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  angry  word.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made  to  the 
introduction  of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy ; 
and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  be  certainly  ruined  whenever  they 
began  to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  made 
himself  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
universally  deemed  so  strict  in  his  morals,  that 
Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  He 
repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  life: 
to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land, 
to  have  passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  told 
a  secret  to  his  wife.  In  Cicero's  age  there  were 
150  orations  of  his,  besides  letters,  and  a  cele- 
brated work  called  Origines,  of  v,^hich  the  first 
book  gave  a  history  of  "the  Roman  monarchy; 
the  second  and  third,  an  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Italy;  the  fourth,  a  detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war; 
and,  in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was 
brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians, 
carried  on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of 
the  Origines  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato's  treatise,  De  Re  rusticd, 
was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8v^  Ant.  Plant, 
1590 ;  but  the  best  edition  of  Caro,  &c.  seems 
to  be  Gesner's,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735.  Cato 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B.  C; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has 
introduced  him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  PUji.  7,  c.  14. — Plutarch 
&  C.  Nepos  have  written  an  account  of  his  life. 

Cic.  Acad.  (^  de  Senect.  &c. IT.  Marcus,  the 

son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
iEmylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and, 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends 
and  with  their  assistance  renewed  the  battle, 

and  recovered  his  sword.    Pint,  in  Cat. III. 

A  courageous  Roman,  grandfather  to  Cato  the 
censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under  him  in 
battles.  Pint,  in  Cat. IV.  Valerius,  a  gram- 
marian of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  in  the  time  of 
Svlla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  pu- 
pils, and  wrote  some  poems.     Ovid.  2,  Trist. 

1,  V.  436. V.  Marcus,  surnamed   Uticensis 

from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  great  grandson  to 
the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The  early  virtues 
that  appeared  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  great  man  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword  to  stab 
the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics; 
he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare- 
footed in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot. 
When  he  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  capacity 
of  a  commander,  his  removal  was  universally 
lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by 
his  affectionate  soldiers.  His  fondness  for  can- 
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dour  was  so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  be- 
came proverbial.  In  his  visits  to  his  friends,  he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possible ; 
and  the  importuning  civilities  of  king  Dejotarus 
so  displeased  him,  when  he  was  at  his  court,  that 
he  hastened  away  from  his  presence.  He  was 
very  jealous  of  the  safety  and  liberty  of  ihe  re- 
public, and  watched  carefully  over  the  conduct 
of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence  were 
great.  He  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve 
the  oflice  of  a  tribune ;  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  ofl!ered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtain- 
ed the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally  pun- 
ished. When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  de- 
creed for  five  years  to  Caesar,  Cato  observed  to 
the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
into  the  capitol.  He  was  sent  to  C5'prus  against 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies,  who 
hoped  that  the  difiiculty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  his  reputation.  "^But  his  prudence  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and,  after  a  successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguishing 
honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  Cato  opposed 
them  with  all  his  might ;  and  with  an  independ- 
ent spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  after  followed.  After 
repeated  applications  he  was  made  prjstor,  but 
he  seemed  rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  oflSce  by  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.  He  applied  for  the  consulship,  but  could 
never  obtain  it.  When  Caesar  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  ca|p  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey ;  and  when  his  advice  had  been  com- 
plied with,  he  followed  him  with  his  son  toDyr- 
rachium,  where,  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
and  15  cohorts.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserls  of 
Libya  to  join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to 
take  the  commandof  thearmy  in  Africa,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
When  Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not 
p^yins:  regard  to  Cato's  advice,  Calo" fortified 
himself  in  Utica ;  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intention  of  supportms:  a  siesfe.  When  Caesar 
approached  near  the  citv,  Cato  disdained  to  flv; 
and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  conqueror's 
hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he  had  read 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
B.  C.  4^,  in  the  59^h  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
first  married  Attilia,  a  woman  whose  licentious 
conduct  ohli2:ed  him  to  divorce  her.  Afterwa  rds 
he  unile'i  himself  to  Martia,  daughter  of  Philip. 
Horfensius,  his  friend,  wished  to  raise  children 
bvMartia,  and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cn^o. 
After  the  death  of  Hortensius.  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed  bv  the  Ro- 
mans, who  observed  that  Martia  had  entered  the 
house  of  Horiensius  verv  poor,  but  returned  to 
Ihe  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.  It  was 
observed  that  Cafo  alwavs  appeared  in  mou'-n- 
insr,  and  never  laid  down  at  his  meals  since  the 
defeatof  Pompey,  but  always  sat  down,  contra rv 
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j  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  as  if  depressed  with 
!  the  recollection  that  the  supporters  of  republican 
i  liberty  were  decaying.  Plutarch  has  written  an 
I  account  of  his  life.  Jbucan.  1,  v,  128,  &c. — 
i  Val  Max.  2,  c.  10.— Horat.  3,  od.  21.— Fir^, 

'  .E-a.  6,  V.  841,  1.  8,  v.  670. VI.  A  son  of 

CaioofUtica,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  aflerhe 
had  acquired  much  honour.  Plut.  in  Cat.  Min. 
Catullus,  C.  or  Q,.  Valerius,  I,  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  Lucretius,  having  come  into 
the  world  a  few  years  after  him,  and  having 
survived  him  but  a  short  period.  This  ele- 
gant poet  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  in 
the  territory  of  Verona,  but  whether  at  the  town 
so  called,  or  on  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  which 
projects  into  the  Lake  Benacus,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  The  former  opin- 
ion has  been  maintained  by  Mafllei  and  Bayle, 
and  the  latter  by  Gyraldus,  Schoell,  Fuhrmann, 
and  most  modern  writers.  The  precise  period, 
as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of  Catullus,  is  a 
topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  According  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  666, 
but,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  667  or  668. 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, he  adopted  the  usual  Roman  mode 
of  re-establishing  a  diminished  fortune,  and  ac- 
companied Caius  Memmius,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynia,  when  he  was 
appointed  praetor  of  that  province.  His  situa- 
tion, however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  lost  a  be- 
loved brother,  who  was  long  with  him.;  and 
whose  death  he  has  lamented  in  verses  never 
surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pathos.  He  came  back 
to  Rome  with  a  shattered  constitution  and  a 
lacerated  heart.  From  the  period  of  his  return 
to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  lime  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of 
licentious  amours,  in  the  capital  or  among  the 
solitudes  of  Sirmio.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
places  his  death  in  &^Q,  and  some  writers  fix  it 
in  705.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must 
have  survived  at  least  till  708,  as  Cicero,  in  his 
letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against  Caesar  and 
Mamurra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen  by 
Csesar  in  that  year.  The  distracted  and  un- 
happy state  of  his  country,  and  his  disgust  at 
thetreatment  which  he  had  received  from  Mem- 
mius, were  perhaps  sufficient  excuse  for  shun- 
ning political  employments  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help  re- 
o:retting  that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  de- 
bauchee. His  poems  are  chiefly  emploved  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  of  his  vari- 
ous passions.  Ad  Pa<iserem  Lcshitt. — This  ad- 
dress of  Catullus  to  the  favourite  sparrow  of  his 
mistress,  Lesbia,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
always  celebrated  as  a  model  of  srrace  and  ele- 
2:ance.  In  Nvptias  Julia  et  Mnnlii.  These 
ae  the  three  verv  celebrated  epithalamiums  of 
Catullus.  The  first  is  in  honour  of  the  nuptials 
of  .Tulia  and  Manlius,  who  isgenerallv supposed 
to  have  been  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatus,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  descendant  of 
oneof  the  most  noble  patrician  families  in  Rome. 
This  poem  has  been  entitled  an  epithnlamium 
in  most  of  the  ancient  editions,  but  Muretus 
contends  that  this  is  an  improper  appellation, 
and  that  it  should  be  inscribed  Carmen  Nnp- 
tiolc.  *  An  epithalamium,'  he  savs,  '  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  by  the  virgins  when  the  bride 
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had  retired  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  whereas  in 
this  poem  an  earlier  part  of  the  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated and  described.'  Carmen  Nuptiak. — 
Some  parts  of  this  epithalamium  have  been 
taken  from  Theocritus,  particularly  from  his 
eignteenth  Idyl,  where  the  Lacedeemonian 
maids,  companions  of  Helen,  sing  before  tlie 
bridal-chamber  of  Menelaus.  This  second  nup- 
tial hymn  of  Catullus  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  above  poem,  being  also  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Julia. 
The  stanzas  of  the  former  were  supposed  to 
be  sung  or  recited  in  the  person  of  the  poet, 
who  only  exhorted  the  chorus  of  3^ouths  and 
virgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  strain.  But 
here  these  bands  contend,  in  alternate  verses  ; 
the  maids  descanting  on  the  beauty  and  advan- 
tages of  a  single  life,  and  the  lads  on  those  of 
marriage.  The  young  men,  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  are  supposed  to  have  left  him  at 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star  of  love.  The 
maids  who  had  accompanied  the  bride  to  her 
husband's  house,  approached  the  youths  who 
had  just  left  the  bridegroom,  and  they  commence 
a  very  elegant  contention  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  star,  which  the  chorus  of  virgins  is  pleased 
to  characterize  as  a  cruel  planet.  They  are  si- 
lenced, however,  by  the  youths  hinting  that  they 
are  not  such  enemies  to  Hesper  as  they  pretend 
to  be.  Then  the  maids  draw  a  beautiful,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  unblemished  virgin  and  a  delicate  flower  in 
a  garden  : — 

*  Utjlos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  convulsus  aratro^ 
Quern  nudcent  mir(L,firvmt  sol,  edur.at  imber  : 
Mnlti  ilium  pueri,  multcB  opkivere  pitella. 
Idem  cum  teiiui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 
Nulli  ilium  pueri,  mdlce  optavere  puella. 
Sic  virgo  dum  intacii  mun^t,  turn  cara  suis ;  sed 
Cum  castum  amisit,  polluto  corpore^Jlorem, 
Nee  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  pv£llis.^ 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  disdained  to  trans- 
plant this  exquisite  flower  of  song.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  imitation  is  one  by  the 
prince  of  the  romantic  bards  of  Italy,  in  the 
first  canto  of  his  OrUndo.  De  A^t.— The 
story  of  Atis  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  mythological  emblems.  The  fable  was 
explained  by  Porphyry ;  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian afterwards  invented  and  published  an  alle- 
gory of  this  mystic  tale.  According  to  them, 
the  voluntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typical 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.  In  the  literal  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Catullus,  the  fabJe  seems  an 
unpromising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  indeed,  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va- 
rious poems  on  the  fate  of  Abelard.  It  is  like- 
wise the  only  specimen  we  have  in  Latin  of  tlie 
Galliambic measure;  so  called,  because  sung  by 
Galli,  the  effeminate  votaries  of  Cybele.  The 
Romans,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  Greeks,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
they  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  have  poured  forth  but  few  dithy  rambic  1  in  es. 
The  genius  of  their  language  and  of  their  usual 
style  of  poetry,  as  well  a.s  their  own  practical 
and  imitative  character,  were  unfavourable  to 
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the  composition  of  such  bold,  figurative,  and  dis- 
cursive strains.  They  have  left  no  verses  which 
can  be  strictly  called  dithy  rambic,  except,  per- 
haps, the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace,  and  a  chorus  in  the  CEdipus  of  Seneca. 
If  not  perfectly  dithy  rambic,  the  numbecs  of 
the  Atis  of  Catullus  are,  however,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  distraction  and  enthusiasm.  The 
violent  bursts  of  passion  are  admirably  aided  by 
the  irresistible  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the  ca- 
dence of  a  measure  powerfully  denoting  mental 
agony  and  remorse.  In  this  production,  now 
unexampled  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Catul- 
lus is  no  longer  the  light  agreeable  poet,  who 
counted  the  kisses  of  his  mistress,  and  called  on 
the  Cupids  to  lament  her  sparrow.  His  ideas 
are  full  of  fire,  and  his  language  of  wildness : 
he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  with  an  energy,  ra- 
pidity, and  enthusiasm,  so  different  from  his 
usual  tone,  and,  indeed,  from  that  of  all  Latin 
poets,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  some  ancient  Greek  dithy- 
rambic,  of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phrensy.  The  employment  of  long  com- 
pound epithets,  which  constantly  recur  in  the 
Atis,  is  also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greek  dithyrambics ;  it  being  supposed  that 
such  sonorous  and  new-inv^ented  Avords  were 
most  befitting  intoxication  or  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Anacreon,  in  his  thirteenth  ode,  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  and  transports  of  Atis,  as 
to  a  well-known  poetical  tradition.  Atis,  it 
appears  from  the  poem  of  Catullus,  was  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  probably  of  Greece,  who,  forsaking 
his  home  and  parerits,  sailed  with  a  few  com- 
panions, to  Phrygia,  and  having  landed,  hur- 
ried to  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  great  goddess 
Cybele;  there,  struck  with  superstitious  phren- 
sy, he  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  thai 
divinity;  and,  snatching  the  musical  instru- 
ments used  in  her  "worship,  he  exhorted  his  com- 
panions, who  had  followed  his  example,  to  a.s- 
cend  to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  At  this  part  of 
the  poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the  Phry- 
gian goddess  through  all  his  wild  traversing  of 
woods  and  mountains,  till  at  length,  having 
reached  the  temple,  Atis  and  his  companions 
drop  asleep,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction.  Being  tranquillized  in  some  mea- 
sure by  a  night's  repose,  Atis  becomes  sensible 
of  the  miser}'  of  his  situation  ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sea- 
shore. There  he  cast  his  eyes,  bathed  in  tears, 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  comparing  his 
former  happiness  with  his  present  wretched  con- 
dition, he  pours  forth  a  complaint  unrivalled  in 
energy  and  pathos.  Gibbon  talks  of  the  differ- 
ent emotions  produced  by  the  transition  of  Atis 
from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic 
complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss;  but,  in  fact, 
his  complaint  is  not  soberly  pathetic — to  which 
the  Galliambic  measure  would  be  little  suited: 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  mental  agony  and  bitter  regret  in 
the  wide  compass  of  Roman  literature.  Epi- 
thalamiuvi  Pelci  et  Thetidis. — This  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  the  productions  of 
Catullus.  It  displays  much  accurate  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  pathetic  and  impassioned  inci- 
dent. Catullus  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  all  his 
commentators  seem  determined  that  his  best 
poems  should  be  considered  as  of  Greek  inven- 
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tion.    I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  this  epithalamiura  was  taken  from  anyone 
poet  of  Greece,  as  the  Coina  Berenices  was  from 
Callimachus ;  but  the  author  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed a  great  deal  from  various  writers  of  that 
country.      The  proper  subject  of  this  epiihala- 
mium  is  the  festivals  held  in  Thessaly  in  hon- 
our of  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  but 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  long  episode,  con- 
taining the  story  of  Ariadne.     De  Coma  Bere- 
nices, IS  translated  from  a  production  of  Calli- 
machus, of  which,  only  two  distichs  remain, 
one  preserved  by  Theon,  a  scholiast  on  Aratus, 
and  another  in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius.     The  poem  of  Catullus  has  some  faults, 
which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  pedantic 
model — a  certain  obscurity  in  point  of  diction, 
and  that  ostentatious  display  of  erudition,  w^hich 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
poets.      The  Greek  original,  however,  being 
lost,  except  two  distichs,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
stitute an  accurate  comparison ;  but  the  Latin 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  diffuse  than 
the  Greek.     The  Latin  poem,  like  its  Greek 
original,  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  constellation  called  Coma  Be- 
renices.   It  relates  how  Berenice,  the  queen  and 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  (Euergetes,)  vowed  the  con- 
secration of  her  locks  to  the  immortals,  provid- 
ed her  husband  was  restored  to  her,  safe  and 
successful,  from  a  military  expedition  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  against  the  Assyrians.     The 
king  having  returned  according  to  her  wish, 
and  her  shorn  locks  having  disappeared,  it  is 
supposed,  by  one  of  those  fictions  which  poetry 
alone  can  admit,  that  Zephyrus,  the  son  of  Au- 
rora, and  brother  of  Memnon,  had  carried  them 
up  to  heaven,  and  thrown  them  into  the  lap  of 
Venus,  by  whom  they  were  set  in  the  slcy,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  discovered  among  the  con- 
stellations by  Conon,  a  court  astronomer.     But 
though  the  poem  of  Callimachus  may  have  been 
seriously  written,  and  gravely  read  by  the  court 
of  Ptolemy,  the  lines  of  Catullus  often  ap- 
proach to  something  like  pleasantry  or  persi- 
flage :  and  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  raock- 
neroic,  and  remind  us  strongly  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock.    Much  dispute  has  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  epigram- 
matic productions  of   Catullus,  and   those  of 
Martial,  who  sharpened  the  Latin  epigram,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise,  by  terminating  an  or- 
dinary thought  with  some  word  or  expression, 
which  formed  a  point.     Of  the  three  great  tri- 
umvirs of  Latin  literature,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sius,  and  Muretus,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  far  superior  to  his  successor,  as  the  wit  of  a 
gentleman  to  that  of  a  scoffer  and  buffoon,  while 
the  two  former  award  the  palm   to   Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  as  an  epi- 
grammatist, Martial    is    infinitely  superior  to 
Catullus  ;  but  it  Is  not  on  his  epigrams  that  (he 
fame  of  Catullus  rests;  he  owes  his  reputation 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  every  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrills  on  the  hearl-si rings. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  melodious  expressions,  which  seem 
to  flow  from  the  heart  without  study  or  preme- 
ditation, which   has  rendered    him   the   most 

graceful  of  poets. II.    A    man  surnamed 

Urbicarius,  was  a  mimographer.     Juv.  13,  v. 
111. 
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Catulus,  CI.  LucTAnos,  I.  went  with  300 
ships  during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  destroyed  600  of  their  ships  un- 
der Hamilcar,  near  the  iEgates.  This  celebrat- 
ed victory  put  an  end  to  the  war. II.  An 

orator,  distinguished  also  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
and  admired  for  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
polished  style  of  his  compositions.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  colleague  of  Marius, 
when  a  consul  the  fourth  time;  and  he  shared 
with  him  the  triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was, 
by  his  colleague's  order,  suffocated  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.     Lucan. 

2,  V.  174. — Pint,  in  Mario. III.  A  Roman 

sent  by  his  countrymen  to  carry  a  present  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  from  the  spoils  taken  from 
Asdrubal.    Liv.  27. 

Cebes,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates,  B.  C.  405.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrote ;  but  more  particularly  by  his  tables,  which 
contain  a  beautiful  and  afiecting  picture  of  hu- 
man life,  delineated  with  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  great  splendour  of  sentiment.  Little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  Cebes  from  history. 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenophon  the 
same ;  but  both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most 
fully  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1689  ;  and  Glasgow, 
12mo.  1747. 

Cecinna,  a.  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  M^ho  used  to  breed  up  young  swal- 
lows, and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10, 
c.  24.— Czc.  15,  ep.  66.     Orat.  29. 

Cecropids,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropidae 
was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg.  ^n, 
6,  V.  21.— Ovid.  7,  Met.  671. 

Cecrops,  I.  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica,  about  1556  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  country  to  inhabit  tAvelve  small 
villages  which  he  had  founded.  He  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Ea^ypt.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Actseus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece, 
and  offered  him  sacrifices.  After  a  reign  of 
.50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, Cecrops  died;  leaving  three  daughters, 
A  glaums,  Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
Some  time  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  succes-sors 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  villages  which 
he  had  established  into  one  city,  to  which  the 
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name  of  Athens  was  given.  Vid.  Athencz.  \ 
Some  authors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a 
monster,  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent ;  and 
this  fable  is  explained  by  the  recollection  that 
he  was  master  of  two  languages,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian ;  or  that  he  had  command  over  two 
countries,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Others  explain 
it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations  which  Ce- 
crops made  amongst  the  inhabitants  concerning 
marriage  and  the  union  of  the  two  sexes.  Pans. 
1,  c.  b.—Strab.  d.— Justin.  2,  c.  6.—Herodot.  8, 
c.  U.—Apollod.  3,  c.  U.—  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  561. 

— Hygin.  fab.  166. II.  The  second  of  that 

name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  and  successor  of  Erechtheus.  He  married 
Metiadusa,  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  by  whom  he 
had  Pandion.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  died 
1307  B.  C.     ApolUd.  3,  c.  \b.—Paus.  1,  c.  5. 

Celer,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Se^^erus,  under- 
took to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burning 

of  Rome.     Tacit.  Aim.  15,  c.  42, II.  A  man 

called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  837. — Piut.  in  Romul. 

Celebes,  300  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
youths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
body  guards,  to  attend  him  v/herever  he  went, 
and  to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain 
was  calied  Tribunus  Celerum.     Liv.  1,  c.  15. 

Celst}s,  I.  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one 
of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 
turned by  Origen. II.  Corn,  a  physician  in 

the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agriculture,  rheto- 
ric, and  military  aflfairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsus  de  medicina  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1746, 
and  that  of  Vallart,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Didot, 

1772. III.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 

warned  against  plagiarism,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  eighth  epistle  for  his 
foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served.  IV.  Juventius,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  Domitian. -V.  Titus,  a  man 

proclaim^ed  emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Censores,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority 
at  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  Their  office 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
sions of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  "the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes, 
Their  power  was  also  extended  over  private 
families;  they  punished  irregularity,  and  inspect- 
ed the  management  and  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  every  citizen,  and  even  degrade  a  senator  from 
all  his  privileges  and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any 
extravagance.  This  punishment  was  generally 
executed  in  passing  over  the  offender's  name  in 
calling  the  list  of  the  senators.  The  office  of 
public  censor  was  originallv  exercised  bv  the 
kings.  Servius  TulHus,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
first  established  a  census,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  res^istered,  and  give 
in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his  name, 
his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c.  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
republic.  They  knew  "their  own  strength,  their 
ability  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribute.    It  was  required  that 


every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,000  ses- 
terces, to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order;  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
senate,  if  he  was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces. 
This  laborious  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing 
the  people  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become 
more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi- 
zens was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  un- 
able to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  cen- 
sors, were  elected.  They  remained  in  office  for 
five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lustra- 
tion in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This 
space  of  time  was  called  a  lustrum,  and  ten  or 
twenty  years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two 
or  four  lustra.  After  the  office  of  censors  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans, 
jealous  of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration 
of  their  office -,  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C. 
420,  by  Mamercus  -^milius,  to  limit  the  lime 
of  the  censorship  to  18  months.  After  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  nad  been  consuls;  their 
office  was  more  honourable,  though  less  pow- 
erful, than  that  of  the  consuls ;  the  badges  of 
their  office  v/ere  the  same,  but  the  censors 
were  not  allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before 
them  as  the  consuls.  When  one  of  the  cen- 
sors died,  no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till 
the  five  years  were  expired,  and  his  colleague 
immediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori- 
ginated from  the  death  of  a  cen.sor  before  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic. 
The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and  took 
upon  themselves  to  execute  their  office. 

Censorintjs,  I.  (Ap,  CI.)  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 

murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270. XL 

A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
De  die  natali,  is  extant,  best  edited  in  Svo.  by 
Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats  of  the  birth 
of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  days. 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
performed  by  the  censors,  a  censeo,  to  value. 

Vid.  Censores. A  god  worshipped  at  Rome, 

the  same  as  Consus. 

Centumviri,  the  members  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and, 
though  105,  they  were  always  called  Centum- 
virs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  pra;tor  sent  to  their  tribimal  causes 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  chiefest  among  them  ;  and  they  assembled 
in  the  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their 
tribunal  distinguished  by  a  spear  with  an  iron 
head  ;  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
Hastce  judicium  ;  their  sentences  were  very 
impartial,  and  without  appeal.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1, 
c.  38.—  Quintil.  4,  5,  and  U.—Plin.  6.  ep.  33. 

Centuria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consistina:  of  a  hundred.  The  Ro- 
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man  people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  curiae.  Servius 
Tullius  made  a  census:  and  when  he  had  the 
place  of  habitation,  name,  and  profession  of 
every  citizen,  which  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
all  able  to  bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six 
classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
companies  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40  others 
were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years  of  age, 
appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  They  were  to  be  worth  1,100,000  asse^, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  1800  pounds  English  money. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted 
each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  They  were  to  be 
worth,  in  the  second  class,  75,000  asses,  or  about 
mi.  In  the  third,  50,000,  about  80Z. ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  25,000,  or  about  40Z.  The  fifth  class 
consisted  of  30  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  difierent 
professions,  such  as  were  necessary  in  a  camp. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  asses,  or  about 
18Z.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one  cen- 
turia,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Proletarii,  as  their 
only  service  to  the  state  was  procreating  chil- 
dren. They  were  also  called  capite  censi,dLS  the 
censor  took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  es- 
tate. In  the  public  assemblies  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  at  the  election  of  public  magistrates, 
or  at  the  trial  of  capital  crimes,  the  people  gave 
their  vote  by  centuries ;  whence  the  assembly 
was  called  coviitia  ceutAiriata.  In  these  public 
assemblies,  which  were  never  convened  only  by 
the  consuls  at  the  permission  of  the  senate,  or 
by  the  dictator,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
some  of  the  people  appeared  under  arms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  some  foreign  enemy.  When 
a  law  was  proposed  in  the  public  assemblies,  its 
advantages  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue; 
after  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  city  three  market-days,  that 
the  people  might  see  and  consider.  Exposing 
it  to  public  view,  was  called  proponere  legem, 
and  explaining  it,  promulgare  legem.  He  who 
merely  proposed  it,  was  called  lator  legis ;  and 
he  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called  auctor 
legis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  the 
ausfuries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter haranguing  the  people,  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that 
their  votes  might  be  gathered.  They  gave  their 
votes  TWO.  voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
615,  when  they  chansred  the  custom,  and  gave 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  ballots 
thrown  into  an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was 
unanimous,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
first  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number  ; 
but  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advanta2:e  of  the  first  class  gave 
offence  to  the  rest,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled 
that  one  class  f)f  the  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  give  its  votes  first,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
priority.  After  all  the  votes  had  been  gathered, 
the  consul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law  which 
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had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  constitutionally 
approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  the  election  of  consuls,  proetors,  &c.  The 
word  Centuria  is  also  applied  to  a  subdivision 
of  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  consisted  of 
a  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  a  manipu- 
lus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  legion.  The  commander  of  a  centuria 
was  called  centurion,  and  he  was  distinguished 
fi'om  the  rest  by  the  branch  of  a  vine  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand. 

Cephalon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal history  from  the  age  of  Ninusto  Alexander, 
which  he  divided  into  nine  books,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  affected  not 
to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  expecting  it 
would  be  disputed  like  Homer's.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Cephalus.     Vid.    Part  III. 

CEPmsiDORUs,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in 

the  age  of  ^schylus. II.  An  historian  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war, 

Cergops,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabulous 
history,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 

Cerealia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  first 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile,  and 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
celebration;  therefore  they  were  not  observed 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  Vid. 
Thesmophoria. 

Cestius,  an  Epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Cethegus,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Cornelii. 1.  Marcus,  a  consul  in 

the  second  Punic  war.       Cic.  in  Brut. II. 

A  tribune  at  Rome  of  the  most  corrupted 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
murder  Cicero.  H'e  was  apprehended,  and, 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the   Roman 

senate.     Ptiit.  in  Cic.  <^c. HI.  P.  Corn,  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Marius  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridates. 

Ceyx.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  to 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover  them- 
selves with  their  shields,  by  which  means  he 
daunted  the  enemy  and  had  a  statue  rai.sed  to 
his  honour  in  that'  same  posture.  He  assisted 
also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  conquered 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus:  but  he  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage,  and  despised 
to  fly  from  his  ship  when  he  had  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  save  his  life  like  his  companions,  B.  C. 
376.  C.  Nep.  in  viixl.—Diod.  16.— PM.  in  Phoc. 

CHiEREAS,  an  officer  who  murdered  Caligu- 
la, A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  infamous  death 
which  was  prepared  against  himself. 

Ch^remon,  I.  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple  of 

Socrates. II.   A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  the 

Egyptian  priests. 
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CHiEREPHON,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Char-eadas,  an  Athenian  general,  sent  with 
20  ships  to  Sicily  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  died  426  B.  C.  &c.  Thucyd.  3, 
c.   86. 

Charax,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Charaxjss,  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  fo  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  Rhodope,  upon  whom  he  squandered  all 
his  possessions,  and  reduced  himself  to  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  piratical  excursions.  Ovid. 
Heroid.  15,  v.  ni.—Herodob.  2,  c.  135,  &c. 

Chares,  I.  a  statuary  of  Lindus,  who  was  12 
years  employed  in  making  the  famous  Colossus 

at  Rhodes,     PLin,  34,  c.  7. XL  An  historian 

of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

Charicles,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Xenoph.  Me- 
mor.  1. — 'Arist.  Polit.  5,  c.  6. — —11.  A  famous 
physician  under  Tiberius.   Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  50. 

Charila,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
this  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the  peo- 
ple of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  their 
king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
distributed  a  little  corn  he  had  among  the  no- 
blest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  called  Charila, 
begged  the  king  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased ;  and  the  ora- 
cle told  the  king,  that  to  relieve  his  people  he 
must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon 
this,  a  festival  was  instituted  with  expiatory 
rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution, 
and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to  such  as  attend- 
ed. Charila's  image  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  after  which, 
it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it  where 
Charila  was  buried.     Plut.  in  Qucsst.  Grcec. 

Chyrilaus,  and  Charillus,  a  son  of  Poly- 
dectes,  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
by  his  uncle  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argos  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  promise  that  he  would 
cease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon  broke. 
He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Pans.  2, 
36,  1.  6,  c.  48. 

Charisia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He  who 
continued  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake. 

CriARisTiA,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on 
the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of  mu- 
tual presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling 
friends  and  relations.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  1. — Ovid. 
Fast.  1. 

Chariton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Greek  romance,  called,  The  Loves  of  Chareas 
o,nd  Callirrhoe,  which  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  plegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  char- 
acters it  describes.  There  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Reiske,  with  D'Orville's 
notes,  2  vols.  4to.     Amst.  1750. 

Charmides,  a  philo-sopher  of  the  third  acad- 
emy, B.  C.  95. 

Charmis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in  Nero's 
age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  patients,  and 


prescribed  medicines  contrary  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries.    Plin.  21,  c.  1. 

Charmus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Athenaeus. 

Charon,  I.  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  Plut.  in  Pe- 

lop. II.  An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be- 
sides other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
his  country  and  Egypt. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a  law  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  assembly.  He  inadvertently  broke  this  law, 
and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
446.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Charops,  and  Charopes,  I.  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot,  who  Eissisted  Flaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia.    Plut. 

in  Flam. II.  The  first  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.     Palerc.  1,  c.  8. 

Chels,  a  Greek  word,  (%';X'7))  signifying 
clav;s,  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virgo.  Virg.  G.  1, 
V.  33. 

Chelidonia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  certam  songs,  &c. 

Athen. The  wind  Favonius  was  called  also 

Chelidonia,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Februa- 
ry to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the 
time  when  swallows  first  made  their  appear- 
ance.    Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

Chelonis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.     Plut.  in  Agid.  <^  Cleom. 

Cheops,  and  Cheospes,  a  king  of  Egypt  after 
Rhampsiniius,  who  built  famous  pyramids, 
upon  which  1060  talents  were  expended  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley, 
garlick,  and  other  vegetables.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
124. 

Chepheren,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inveterate- 
ly  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
licly reported  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had 
buiit  had  been  erected  by  a  shepherd.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  127. 

Cherisophus,  a  commander  of  800  Spartans, 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.     Diod.  14. 

Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has  been 
called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
Plin.  7,  c.  'i'i.—Laert. 

Chionides,  was  the  first  comic  writer  among 
the  Athenians.  His  representations  date  from 
Olymp.  73d.  2,  B.  C.  487.  The  names  of 
three  of  his  comedies  are  recorded : — '  Hpwc?, 
rTs/jo-at  7?  'Affo-UjOfot,  and  Hrw^^oi.  The  two  lat- 
ter do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference  to 
mythology,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  a 
different  nature  ;  or  rather,  that  the  Attic  come- 
dy did,  from  its  earliest  times,  incline,  as  in  the 
days  of  Aristophanes,  to  personality  and  satire. 

Chilorus,  (Constantine,")  one  of  the  Caesars, 
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in  Diocletian's  age  who  reigned  two  years  after  r  The  vehemence  with  which  he  had  attacked 
the  emperor's  abdication,  and  died  July  25,  A.    Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him ;  and  when  his 
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Chcerilus,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
prize.  The  dramas  of  Chcerilus  appear  origi- 
nally to  have  been  of  a  satiric  character,  like 
those  of  Thespis.  In  his  later  days  he  natural- 
ly copied  the  improvements  of  Phrynichus,  and 
we  find  him  accordingly  contending  for  the 
tragic  prizes  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
^schylus,  Olyrap.  70th,  B.  C.  499 ;  the  time 
when  ^schylus  first  exhibited.  His  pieces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty : 
not  a  fragment  however  remains ;  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Hermeas  and  Proclus,  the  commen- 
tators on  Plato,  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

II.  An  historian  of  Samos. Two  other  poets, 

one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with  Herodotus. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and,  on 
acdbunt  of  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from 
the  Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  wdth 
Homer  as  a  poet.  The  other  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's flatterers  and  friends.  It  is  said  the 
prince  promised  him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as 
there  should  be  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and 
as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
the  rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigation. 
Plut.  in  Alex.—Homt.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 
Chonnidas.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Chromius,  an  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alce- 
nor,  survived  a  battle  between  300  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  cOO  Spartans.    Herodot  1,  c.  62. 

Chrysanthids,  a  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

Chrysermus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.     Phit.  in  Payroll. 

Chrysippus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
who  wrote  about  311  treatises.  Among  his  cu- 
rious opinions  was  his  approbation  of  a  parent's 
marriage  with  his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  buried.  He 
died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
from  laughing  too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating 
figs  on  a  silver  plate,  207,  B.  C.  in  the SOch year 
of  his  age.  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7. — Diod. — Horat. 
2.  Sat.  3,  V.  40. 

Chrysostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
a  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
the  vices  of  his  age,  he  procured  himself  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opposing  the 
raising  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  having  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
Scripture.  Chrysostom's  works  were  nobly  and 
correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  bv  Sa- 
ville,  8  vols.  fol.  Elonse.  1613.  They  have  ap- 
peared with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit.  Bene- 
dict. Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 

Cicero,  M.  T.  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother's 
name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo- 
sophy at  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scsevola. 
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enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  banished 
from  Rome,  though  20,000  young  men  were 
supporters  of  his  innocence.      After   sixteen 
months  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and 
prudence  made  him  successful  against  the  ene- 
my, and  at  his  return  he  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  which  the  factions  prevented  him  to 
enjoy.    After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
commotions  between  Cassar  and  Pompey,  he 
joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him 
to  Greece.    When  victory  had  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Csesar,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero 
went  to  Bruudusium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror, who  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
From  this  lime  Cicero  retired  into  the  country, 
and  seldom  visited  Rome.    When  Caesar  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended 
a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus   and  Cassius. 
But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.     He  soon  after  returned, 
but  lived  in  perpetual   fear   of  assassination. 
Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
and  expressed  his  Vv'ish  to  be  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.    But  his  wish  was  not  sincere ; 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  professions  of  friend- 
ship; and  when  the  two  consuls  had  been  kill- 
ed at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  soon 
after  formed.     The  great  enmity  which  Cicero 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  hiin  ;  and  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  de- 
stroy all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  despatch 
his  enemies,  produced  their  list  of  proscription. 
About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list  of 
Antony.     Augustus  yielded  a  man   to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  among 
whom  was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.     He  had  fled 
in  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta,  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  head 
out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the 
body  by  Herennius.     This   memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  C.  after  the  en- 
joyment of  life  for  63  years,   11  months,  and 
5  days.     The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  Fulvia,  the  triumvir's 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin, 
verifying,  in  this  act  of  inhumanity,  what  Ci- 
cero had  once  observed,  that  no  animal  is  more 
revengeful  ilian  a  woman.     Cicero  has  acquir- 
ed more  real  fame  by  his  literar)^  compositions 
than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced, 
at  least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  delivered 
in  presenceof  four  judges  appointed  by  the  prae- 
tor, and  with  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.     It 
was  in  the  case  of  Cluintius,  which  was  pleaded 
in  the  year  672,  when  Cicero  was  26  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  came  to  the  bar  much 
later  than  was  usual,  after  having  studied  civil 
law  under  Mucius  Scsevola,  and  having  further 
qualified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
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sion  by  the  study  of  polite  literature  under  the 
poet  Archias,  as  also  of  philosophy  under  the 
principal  teachers  of  each  sect  who  had  resorted 
to  Rome.  This  case  was  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  comedian  Ros- 
cius,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gluintius  :  but  it  was 
not  of  a  nature  well  adapted  to  call  forth  or  dis- 
play any  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence. 
In  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  case  of  Gluintius,  Cicero  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  which  was  the  first 
public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  he  spoke.  The 
father  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of 
his  own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening 
at  Rome,  while  returning  home  from  supper ; 
and,  on  pretext  that  he  was  in  the  list  proscribed, 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 
price  by  Chr}'sogonus,a  favourite  slave,  to  whom 
Sylla  had  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  acquir- 
ed, were  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  Ros- 
cii.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animation  and  spirit,  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  that  florid  Asiatic  taste, 
which  Cicero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted 
from  imitation  of  Hortensius,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  perfect  model  of  eloquence  in 
the  Forum ;  ajid  hence  the  celebrated  passage 
on  the  punishment  of  parricide  (which  consisted 
in  throwing  the  criminal,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  into 
a  river)  was  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
his  more  advanced  years.  Cicero's  courage  in 
defending  and  obtaining  the  acquittal  of  Ros- 
cius, under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case 
was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the  whole 
city.  By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  who  was  then  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceeding,  he 
fixed  his  character  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  pa- 
tron of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accom- 
plished orator.  Immediately  after  the  decision 
of  this  cause,  Cicero,  partly  on  accomit  of  his 
health,  and  partly  for  improvement,  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  wliere  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, under  the  ablest  teachers  of  Athens  and 
Asia  Minor.  Nor  was  his  style  alone  formed 
and  improved  by  imitation  of  "the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians :  his  pronunciation  also  was  corrected,  by 
practising  under  Greek  masters,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and  : 
of  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it ! 
had  hitherto  attained.  The  first  cause  which 
he  pleaded  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  comedian,  in  a  dispute, 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and 
WEis  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  All 
the  orations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five 
following  years,  are  lost,  of  which  number  were 
those  for  Marcus  Tulliusand  L.  Varenus,  men- 
tioned by  Priscian  as  extant  in  his  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  Ci- 
cero was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afibrded  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted against  Verres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  a 
criminal  infinitely  more  hateful  than  Catiline 
or  Clodius,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  republic,  at 
least,  never  produced  an  equal  in  turpitude  and 


crime.  He  was  now  accused  by  the  Sicilians 
of  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  committed  by  him  during  his  triennial 
government  of  their  island,  which  he  had  done 
more  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  their 
native  tyrants,  or  the  devastating  vv^ars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
task  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  undertake,  by 
a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  both  which  cities  had 
been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  province.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  trust,  so  important  in  his  eyes  to  the 
honour  of  the  republic,  neither  the  far-distant 
evidence,  nor  irritating  delays  of  all  those  guards 
of  guilt  with  which  Verres  was  environed,  could 
deter  or  slacken  his  exertions.  The  first  device 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
counsel,  Hortensius,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  from  the  hands  of  Cicero,  by  placing  it 
in  those  of  CEecilius,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Verres,  and  who  now  claimed  a  preference  to 
Cicero,  on  the  groimd  of  personal  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  accused,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enemy. 
The  judicial  claims  of  these  competitors  had 
therefore  to  be  first  decided  in  that  kind  of  pro- 
cess called  Divinatio,  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitled  Contra  Cacilium,  and 
showed,  with  much  power  of  argument  and  sar- 
casm, that  he  himself  was  in  every  way  best  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  impeacher  of  Verres.  Having 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  that  Caeci- 
lius  only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  betray  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  was  allowed 
110  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  supporting  his  charge. 
He  finished  his  progress  through  the  island  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  had  been  granted 
him.  On  his  return  he  found  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Verres,  to  procrasti- 
nate the  trial  at  least  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  expected  to  have  magistrates  and 
judges  who  would  prove  favourable  to  his  inter; 
ests.  In  this  design  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
time  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year: 
Cicero,  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  by  en- 
forcing or  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  to  produce  at  once  all  his  documents 
and  witnesses,  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con- 
cluded. The  first  oration,  therefore,  against 
Verres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was  merely 
intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  accordingly  exposes  the  devices  by 
which  the  culprit  and  his  cabal  were  attempting 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  and  unfolds  the 
eternal  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  should  their  stratagems  prove  successful. 
This  oration  was  followed  by  rhe  deposition  of 
the  witnesses,  and  recital  of  the  documents, 
which  so  clearly  established  the  g  lilt  of  Verres, 
that,  driven  to"  despair,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  orations  against 
Verres,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  other 
five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues  which  he 
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intended  to  deliver  after  the  proof  had  been  com- 
pleted, were  subsequenily  published  in  the  same 
shape  as  if  the  delinquent  had  aciually  stood  his 
tria],  and  was  to  have  made  a  regular  defence. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oration  for 
Fonteius,  the  next  which  Cicero  delivered,  has 
descended  to  us  incomplete.  It  was  the  defence 
of  an  unpopular  governor,  accused  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  province  intrusted  to  his  administra- 
tion; and,  as  such,  would  have  formed  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  accusation  of  Verres. 
Pro  CcBcina. — This  was  a  mere  question  of 
civil  right,  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  praetorian 
edict.  Pro  Lege  Manilia. — Hitherto  Cicero 
had  only  addressed  the  judges  in  the  forum  lq 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  law,  which  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  productions,  was 
the  first  in  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  people 
from  the  rostrum.  It  was  pronounced  in  favour 
of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  for  constituting  Pompey  sole  general, 
with  extraordinary  powers,  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in  which  LucuUus 
at  the  time  commanded.  The  chiefs  of  the  sen- 
ate regarded  this  law  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  republic ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catul- 
lus, and  eloquence  of  Hortensius.  were  directed 
against  it.  The  glare  of  glory  that  surrounded 
Pompey,  concealed  from  Cicero  his  many  and 
great  imperfections,  and  seduced  an  honest  citi- 
zen, and  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  man  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  generally  applied 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  into  the  prostitution  of 
his  abilities  and  virtues,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tious chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exor- 
bitant and  unconstitutional  powers,  as  virtually 
subverted  the  commonwealth.  Pro  Cluentio. — 
This  is  a  pleading  for  Cluentius,  who,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicus.  Great  part 
of  the  harangue  appears  to  be  but  collaterally 
connected  with  the  direct  subject  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  whole  oration  discloses  such  a 
scene  of  enormous  v  ill  any — of  murders,  by 
poison  and  assassination — of  incest,  and  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  that  the  family  history  of 
Cluentius  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
in  domestic  society,  of  what  the  government  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.  Though  very  long, 
and  complicated  too,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  ju- 
dicial orations;  and  under  the  impression  that 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modern  plead- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  criticism.  De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Rul- 
lum. — In  his  discourse"  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  the 
first  of  the  deliberative  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  advantage 
of  speaking  for  a  favourite  of  the  multitude ^  and 
against  the  chiefs  of  the  senate;  but  he  was 
placed  in  a  very  different  situation  when  he 
came  to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law.  This  had 
been  for  300  years  the  darling  object  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes—the  daily  attraction  and  rallying 
word  of  the  populace — the  signal  of  discord,  and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditious  tribu- 
nate. The  first  of  the  series  of  orations  against 
the  Agrarian  law,  now  proposed  by  Rullus,  was 
delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  senate-house,  shortly 
after  his  election  to  the  consulship :  the  second 
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and  third  were  addressed  to  the  people  from  the 
rostrum.  Pro  Pabirio. — About  the  year  654, 
Saturnin  us,  a  seditious  tribune,  had  been  slain 
by  a  party  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  senate. 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  Rabirius  was  ac- 
cused of  accession  to  this  murder,  by  Labienus, 
subsequently  well  known  as  Caesar's  lieutenant 
in  Gaul.  Hortensius  had  pleaded  the  cause  be- 
fore the  Duumvirs,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
by  whom  Rabirius  being  condemned,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
the  Comitia.  Cicero's  oration  on  this  conten- 
tion between  the  senatorial  and  tribunitial  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  the  impression  of  prompt  and 
unstudied  eloquence  than  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues. Contra  Catilinam. — The  detection 
and  suppression  of  that  nefarious  plot  form  the 
most  glorious  part  of  the  political  life  of  Cicero  : 
and  the  orations  he  pronounced  against  the 
chief  conspirators,  are  still  regarded  as  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  his  eloquence.  The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  and  government.  Cicero, 
having  discovered  his  designs,  sunmioned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  plot.  But  Catiline  having 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembly,his  audacity  impelled  the  consular  orator 
into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  traitor,  and  commenced  without 
the  preamble  by  which  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues are  introduced.  The  great  object  of 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular, 
that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should  thus  have 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  v/ithdraw  to  his 
army,  instead  of  being  seized  and  punished. 
Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  his  camp, 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  in  not  apprehending, 
but  sending  away  this  formidable  enemy,  had 
probably  excited  some  censure  and  discontent ; 
and  the  second  Catilinarian  oration  was  in  con- 
sequence delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  "the 
chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  Manifest  proofs 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  obtain- 
ed, by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Allobroges,  with  whom  the  conspirators  had 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  written  cre- 
dentials from  them  to  their  own  country,  Cice- 
ro, in  his  third  oration,  laid  before  the  people  all 
the  particulars  of  the  discovery,and  invited  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country.  The  last  Cati- 
linarian oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
j  on  the  debate  concerning  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Cicero  does  not 
precisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishment; 
but  he  shows  that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  the 
conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sen- 
timents finally  prevailed  ;  and  those  conspira- 
tors who  had  remained  in  Rome,  were  stran- 
gled under  his  immediate  superintendence.  In 
these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of 
them,  particularly  of  the  first  and  last,  is  very 
different,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  eircum- 
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stances  under  which  they  were  delivered. 
Through  the  whole  series  of  the  Catilinarian 
orations,  the  language  of  Cicero  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  overawe  the  wicked, to  confirm  the  good, 
and  encourage  the  timid.  It  is  of  ihac  descrip- 
tion which  renders  the  mind  of  one  man  the  mind 
of  a  whole  assembly,  or  a  whole  people.  Pro 
Mwrcena. — The  Comitia  being  now  held  in  or- 
der to  choose  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  Ju-  j 
nius  Silanus  and  Muraena  were  elected.  The 
latter  candidate  had  for  his  competitor  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsult  Sulpicius  Rufus;  who,  being 
assisted  by  Cato,  charged  Muraena  with  having 
prevaded  by  bribery  and  corruption.  This  case 
was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  prosecutors,  and  eloquence  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  accused.  Before  Cicero  spoke,  it 
had  been  pleaded  by  Hortensius,  and  Crassus 
the  triumvir;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  the 
cause,  felt  the  utmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivals  of  his  eloquence.  Such  was  his  anxiety, 
that  he  slept  none  during  the  whole  night  which 
preceded  the  hearing  of  the  cause ;  and  being 
thus  exhausted  with  care,  his  eloquence  on  this 
occasion  fell  short  of  that  of  Hortensius.  He 
shows,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on 
the  philosophy  of  Cato,  and  profession  of  Sulpi- 
cius, both  of  whom  were  his  particular  friends, 
and  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges  he  ad- 
dressed. Pro  Cornelio  Sylla. — Sylla,whowas 
afterwards  a  great  partisan  of  Cassar's,  was  pro- 
secuted for  having  been  engaged  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy ;  but  his  accuser,  Torqualus,  digres- 
sing from" the  charge  a;^ainst  Sylla,  turned  his 
raillery  on  Cicero ;  alleging,  that  he  had  usurped 
the  authority  of  a  king ;  and  asserting,  that  he 
was  the  third  foreign  sovereign  who  had  reigned 
at  Rome  after  Numa  and  Tarquin.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  his  reply  had  not  only  to  defend  his 
client,  but  to  answer  the  petulant  raillery  by 
which  his  antagonist  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odium  against  himself.  For  this  defence  of 
Cornelius  Sylla,  Cicero  privately  received  from 
his  client  the  sum  of  20,000  sesterces,  which 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  magnificent 
house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Pro  Archia. — 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his 
harangues.  Archias  was  a  native  of  Aniioch, 
and,  having  come  to  Italy  in  early  youth,  was 
rewarded  for  his  learning  and  genius  with  the 
friendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  with 
the  citizenship  of  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and 
enfranchised  town  of  Magna  Graecia.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  law  was  enacted  conferring 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states, 
provided  they  had  a  settlement  in  Italv  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  had  assert- 
ed the  privilege  before  the  praetor  within  sixtv 
days  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  promul- 
gated. After  Archias  had  enjoved  the  benefit 
of  this  law  for  more  than  twenty  vears,  his 
claims  were  called  in  question  by  one  Gracchus, 
who  now  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  cifv, 
under  the  enactment  expelling  all  foreisrners 
who  usurped,  without  due  title,  the  name  and  at- 
tributes of  Roman  citizens.  The  loss  of  records, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  having  thrown 
doubts  on  the  legal  right  of  his  client,  Cicero 
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chiefly  enlarged  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and 
poetry,  and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Ar- 
chias, which  gave  him  so  just  a  claim  to  the  pri- 
vileges he  enjoyed.  The  whole  oration  is  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  maxims  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  delight  in  all  ages. 
Pro  Ccelio. — Middleton  has  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  orations  which 
Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
hianour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallantries  of 
Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Ca-lius,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  gaveties  and  licentiousness  of  youth. 
CiTilius  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  intiusied 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Forum  ;  but  having  imprudently  engaged  iu 
an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  well-known  sister 
of  Clodius,  and  having  afterwards  deserted  her, 
she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the 
Alexandrian  ambassador.  De  Proviiiciu  Con- 
sidarikus. — The  government  of  Gaul  was  con- 
tinued to  Caesar,  in  consequence  of  this  oration, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  incontestably  the  great  wish  of 
Cicero  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate,  hi 
Phonem. — Piso  having  been  recalled  from  his 
government  of  Macedon,  in  consequence  of 
Cicero's  oration.  De  Provmciis  Consularibjis, 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  first  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particularly  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculing  the  well-known 
line  : — 

'  Cedant  arma  toga — concedat  iaurea  lingucp,.^ 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.  The 
most  singular  feature  of  this  harangue  is  the 
personal  abuse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it 
contains,  which  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate-house,  and  directed  against  an  individual 
of  such  distinction  and  consequence  as  Piso. 
Pro  Milov£. — The  speech  which  Cicero  actual- 
ly delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Asconius  Pedianus  as  still  extant 
in  his  time.  But  that  beautiful  harangue  which 
we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was  retouched  and 
polished,  as  a  gift  for  Milo,  after  he  had  retired 
in  exile  to  Marseilles.  Pro  Ligario. — This 
oration  was  pronounced  after  Caesar,  havinir 
vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessaly  and  desi roved, 
the  remains  of  the'  republican  party  in  Afri- 
ca, assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  Merciful  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, he  was  understood  to  be  much  exaspe- 
rated a2:ainst  those  who,  after  the  rout  at  Phar- 
salia,  had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa.  Ligarius. 
when  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  was 
formerly  accused  by  his  old  enemy  Tubero,  of 
havin?  borne  arms  in  that  contest.  The  dicta- 
tor himself  pre-^ided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
much  prejud  iced  ajjainstLicrarius.as  was  known 
from  his  havingpreviouslydeclared,  that  his  re- 
solution was  fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquenee.  Cicero,  however, 
overcame  his  prepossessions,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  pardon.  The  countenance  of  Ciesar,  it 
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is  said,  changed,  as  the  orator  proceeded  in  his 
speech;  but  when  he  touched  on  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  described  Tubero  as  seeking  his 
life,  amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  diciator 
became  so  agitated,  that  his  body  trembled,  and 
the  papers  which  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
This  oration  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  even  in  the  face  of  that  pow- 
er to  which  it  was  addressed  for  mercy.  But 
Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  shows  much  art  in  not 
oversteppingtho.se  limits,  within  which  he  knew 
he  might  speak  without  offence,  and  in  season- 
ing his  freedom  with  appropriate  compliments 
to  Caesar,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant 
is,  that  he  forgot  nothing  but  the  injuries  done 
to  himself  This  was  the  person  whom,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  he  characterized  as  monstrum 
et  fortentum  tyrannitm,  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  as  diviniim  inrem- 
pxtAlicam  beneficium  I  Philippica. — The  chief 
remaining  orations  of  Cicero  are  those  directed 
against  Antony,  of  whose  private  life  and  po- 
litical conduct  they  present  us  with  a  full  and 
glaring  picture.  The  character  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Sylla,  was  the  most  singular  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate dictator.  The  philipics  against  Antony, 
like  those  of  Demosthenes,  derive  their  chief 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indig- 
nation, which,  indeed,  composes  many  of  the 
most  splendid  and  admired  passages  of  ancient 
eloquence.  They  were  all  pronounced  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena.  Cicero  was  not  only  a  great  orator,  but 
had  also  left  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  most 
complete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 
so  gloriously  practised.  His  precepts  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  De  Oraiore  and  the  Ora- 
tor ;  while  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence  is 
comprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled,  Brutus, 
sive  De  Claris  Oratoribus.  Cicero,  in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  the  RJietorica,  seu  dc  Inventione 
Rhetorica,  of  which  there  are  still  extant  two 
books,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
lates to  invention.  This  is  the  work  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatise 
De  Oraiore,  as  having  been  published  by  him  in 
his  youth.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  666,  v.-hen  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained 
jbur  books.  Schiitz,  howev'er,  the  German  edi- 
tor of  Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote, 
or  at  least,  never  published,  more  than  ti.e  two 
books  we  still  possess.  Cicero,  who  was  un- 
questionably the  first  orator,  was  as  decidedly 
the  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rome ;  and 
while  he  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, he  acquired,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
no  small  share  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  metaphysics.  His  wisdom,  however, 
was  founded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
his  philosophic  writings  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schools,  and  from  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  disquisition 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  with  that  concerning  the  su- 
preme good  and  evil,  were  the  inquiiies  which 
he  chiefly  pursued  ;  and  the  notions  which  he 
entertained  of  these  subjects,  were  all  derived 
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from  the  Portico,  A  cademy,  or  Lyceum.  Cicero 
was  in  many  respects  well  qualified  for  the  ar- 
duous but  noble  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
of  naturalizing  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  according  to  the  expression  of  Eras- 
mus, on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
fertile  genius,  luminous  understanding,  sound 
judgment,  and  indefatigable  industry — qualilies 
adequate  for  the  cultivation  of  reason,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  subjects  of  meditation. 
Never  was  philosopher  placed  in  a  situation  more 
favourable  for  gathering  the  fruits  of  an  expe- 
rience employed  on  human  nature  and  civil 
society,  or  for  observing  the  effects  of  various 
qualities  of  the  mind  on  public  opinion  and  on 
the  actions  of  men.  In  the  writings  of  Cicero,  ac- 
cordingly, every  thing  deduced  from  experience 
and  knowledge  of  world — every  observation  on 
the  duties  of  society,  is  clearly  expressed,  and 
remarkable  for  justness  and  acuteness.  But 
neither  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  author, 
possessed  sufficient  subtilty  and  refinement  of 
spirit,  for  the  more  abstruse  discussions,  among 
the  labyrinths  of  which  the  Greek  philosophers 
delighted  to  find  a  fit  exercise  of  their  ingenu- 
ity. Hence,  all  that  required  research  into  the 
ultimate  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  perceptions — all, 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  subtilties  of  the 
Greek  schools,  is  neither  so  accurately  express- 
ed nor  so  logically  connected.  In  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Cicero  has  successively  treated  of  law, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  morals.  When  Cae- 
sar had  attained  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  and 
Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  to  the  senate,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  philoso- 
phical society.  Filelfo,  who  delivered  public 
lectures  at  Rome,  on  the  Tusculan  disputations, 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  stated  meetings 
of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a  reg- 
ular academy  at  Tusculum.  The  most  val- 
uable editions  of  the  works  complete,  are 
that  of  Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1724. — 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  1758.— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  10  vols.  4to.  1782 — and 
that  of  Lallemand,  12mo.  14  vols.  Paris  apud 
Barbou,  1768.  Plutarch,  in  vita. —  Quinlil. — 
Dio.    Cass. — Appiari. — Florus. — C.    Ncp.    in 

Attic— Eutr op.— Cic.   if-c. II.  Marcus,  the 

son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Augustus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  He  revenged  his 
father's  death  by  throwing  public  dishonour 
upon  the  memory  of  Antony.  He  disgraced  his 
father's  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of  drinking, 
that  Pliny  observes  he  wished  to  deprive  Anto- 
ny of  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  diimk- 

ard  in  the  Roman  empire.     Phd.  in  Cic. 

III.  Gluintus,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia 
for  three  years.  He  was  proscribed  with  his 
son  at  the  same  lime  as  his  brother  TuUy.  Phii. 
in  Cic. — Ap-pian. 

CiLLEs,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Demetrius.     Diod.  19. 

CiT.o,  Jun.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried  their  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Rome ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attended  the  emperor 
Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them;  and 
when  he  asked  what  they  had  said,  he  was  told 
by  one  of  Cilo's  friends,  that  they  returned 
thanks  for  his  good  administration ;  upon  which 
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the  emperor  said,  Let  Cilo  be  continued  two 
years  longer  in  his  province.  Dio.  60. —  Tacit. 
Aim.  12,  c.  21. 

CiMBER,  TuLL.,  one  of  Csesar's  murderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dictator's  robe  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.     Plut.  in  Cces. 

CiMBRicuM  Bellum,  was  begun  by  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Roman 
territories,  B.  C.  109.  These  barbarians  were 
so  courageous,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fas- 
tened their  first  ranks  each  to  tiie  other  with 
■cords.  In  the  first  battle  they  destroyed  80,000 
Romans,  under  the  consuls  Manliusand  Servi- 
lius  Ccepio.  But  when  Marias,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  he 
met  the  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiae,  where,  after 
a  bloody  engagement,  he  left  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  20,000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners, 
B.  C.  102.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  formed  an- 
other army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marius  and  his  colleague  Catulus,  a  year  after. 
An  engagement  ensued,  and  140,000  of  them 
were  slain.  The  last  battle  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered 
R(ime  in  triumph.  Flor.  3,  c.  S.—Plia.  7,  c. 
22,  1.  17,  c.  I.— Mela,  3,  c.  X—Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 
— PliU.  in  Mario. 

CiMON,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  he 
was  released  from  confinementby  his  sister  and 
wife  Elpinice.  Vid.  Elpinice.  He  behaved 
with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  his  munificence  and 
valour.  He  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took 
200  ships,  and  totally  routed  their  land  army  the 
very  same  day.  The  money  he  obtained  by  his 
victories  was  not  applied  to  his  own  private 
use ;  but  with  it  he  fortified  and  embellished  the 
ci^y.  He,  some  time  after,  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and,  at  his  return, 
he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedaemon 
and  his  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in 
Egvpt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
frnemy  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  He  died 
;i.s  he  was  besieging  the  town  of  Cilium  in  Cv- 
prus,  B.  C.  449,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  He 
raavbe  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit 
and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barba- 
rians. He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemv  to  the 
Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally 
destroving  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  so  reduced 
the  Persians,  that  they  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  the  Chelidonian  islands  with  their  fleet, 
or  to  approach  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of  Cimon  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  his  biograph  ers  ;  and  he 
has  been  deservedly  praised  for  leaving  his  gar- 
dens open  to  the  public.  Tkucyd.  I,  c.  100  and 
U2.—MsHn.  2,  c.  l3.—  Diod.  11.— Plul.   d^  C. 

Nep.    in  vita. II.  An  Athenian,  father  of 

Miltiades.    Hcrodot.  6,  c.  34. III.  A  Roman, 

supported  in  prison  by  the  milk  of  his  daughter. 
IV.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  account 


of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  against  his  country. 

CiNCiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.  By  it  no  man 
was  permitted  to  lake  any  money  as  a  gilt  or  a 
fee  in  judging  a  cause,    Liv.  34,  c.  4. 

CiNCiNNATUs,  L.  d.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this 
he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret,  and  repair- 
ed to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  JEqui. 
He  conquered  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph;  and  16  days  after  his  appointment, 
he  laid  down  his  office  and  retired  back  to  plough 
his  fields.  In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Praeneste  as  dictator  ;  and  after 
a  successful  campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  nobly  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  26.—Flor.  1,  c.  11. 

Cic.  dc  Finib.  A.—Plin.  18,  c.  3. 

Cincius  Alimentus,  (L.)  L  a  praetor  of 
Sicily  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an- 
nals in  Greek.     Dionys.  Hal.  1. IL  Marcus^ 

a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  594,  author 
of  the  Cincia  Lex. 

Cineas,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus,  kingofEpirus.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that 
the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kings;  and  observed,  that  to  fight  with  them 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra.  He  was 
of  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  salute  every  sena- 
tor and  knight  by  his  name.  Plin.  7,  c.  24. — 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  25. 

CiNEsiAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
who  composed  some  dithyrambic  verses.  Athen. 

CiNNA,  L.  Corn.  I.  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banish- 
ed by  Octavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Ma- 
I'ius ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legions, 
he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fourth  time. 
He  massacred  so  many  citizens  at  Rome  that 
his  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  his  officers 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing war  against  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia 
married  .Tulius  Ccesar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  Plut.  in  Mar.  Pomp.  <^  Syll. — Lucan. 
4,   V.  822.— A'ppian.  Bell.  Civ.  l.—Flor.  3,  c. 

21.— Paterc.  2,  c.  20,  &c.—Plut.  in  Cces. 

II.  One  of  Caesar's  murderers. III.  C.  Hel- 

vius  Cinna,  a  poet,  intimate  with  Caesar.  He 
went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and,  be- 
ing mistaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cin- 
na, he  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  eight 
vears  in  composing  an  obscure  poem  called 
Smyrna,  in  Avhich  he  made  mention  of  the  in- 
cest of  Cinyras.  Plut.  in  Ca:s. IV.  A  grand- 
son of  Pompey.  He  conspired  against  Augus- 
tus, who  pardoned  him  and  made  him  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
made  Augustus  his  heir.  Dio. — Seneca  de 
Clem.  c.  9. 

CiNNADON,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who  re- 
solved to  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  and  seize  upon 
the  sovereign  power.     His  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  put  to  death.    Aristot. 
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CiRCENSEs  LuDi,  games  performed  in  the  Cir- 
cus at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  god 
Consus,  and  were  first  established  by  Romulus 
at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Olympian  games  among  the  Greeks, 
and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  often  called  the 
great  games.  Their  oiiginal  name  was  Con- 
sualia,  and  they  were  first  called  Circensiansby 
Tarquin  the  elder,  after  he  had  built  the  Circus. 
They  were  not  appropriated  to  one  particular 
exhibition,  but  were  equally  celebrated  for  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwmgthe  quoit  and  javelin, 
races  on  foot  as  Avell  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Pentathlum  or  Uuinqueriium  to  these  five  ex- 
ercises. The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15ih  of  September.  All  games 
in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus, 
were  soon  after  called  Circensian  games.  Some 
sea-fights  and  skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans 
Naumachife,  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the 
Circus.     Virg,  jEn.  8,  v.  G36. 

Cnicus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  about  eiglit  at  Rome  ;  the  first,  called 
Maximus  Circus,  Mas  the  grandest,  raised  and 
embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  Its  figure  was 
oblong,  and  it  was  filled  all  round  with  benches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  300.- 
000  spectators.  It  was  about  2187  feet  long,  and 
9G0  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  Ccesar  introduced  in  it  large  canals 
of  water,  which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  o(  vessels,  and  represent 
a  sea-fight. 

Claudja,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  Clausus,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  inany  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic  ;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
there  vveie  not  less  than  28  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five  with  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  that  of  censor, 
besides  the  honour  of  six  triumphs.  Sucton.  in 
Tlh.  1. 

Cf.AUDiA,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  offered  to 
remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  imnge  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shal- 
low places  of  the  river.  This  had  already  baf- 
fled the  efft)rts  of  a  number  of  men  ;  and  Clau- 
dia, after  addressing  her  prayers  to  the  g-oddess, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easilv  dragged 
after  her  the  ship  to  sliore,  and  by  this  action 
was  honourablv  acquitted.  Vol.  Max.  b.  c.  4. 
—Propert.  4.. el.  12.  v.  h9..—ltal.  17.  v.  3.5.— 
Ovid.  Ftnf.  \.  v.  315,   ex  Pnnio.  1,  e)).  2,  v,  144. 

II.  A  .stepdaughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom 

Aus^usfus  married.  He  dismissed  her  nndefil- 
ed,  immediately  after  the  contract  of  marrin2:e, 
on  account  of  a  sndden  quarrel  M'iih  her  mother 

Fulvia.     Snelov.  iv  Ausr.  r)2. Til.  The  wife 

of  the  poet  Statins.     Stof.  3,  Sylv.  .5. IV.  A 

daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  betrothed  to  Tih. 

Gracchus. V.  The  wife  of  Metellns  Ccl   r, 

sister  to  P.  Clodius  and  to  A pp ills  Claudius. 
IV.  Pnlcra,  a  cousin  of  A^rippina,  accus- 
ed of  adultery  and  criminal  designs  asj:ainst  Ti- 
berius. She  was  rondemned.  Tncii.  Ann.  4, 
c.  52. VII.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey.  whom 
Messalina  cau.sed  lo  be  put  to  death.  Her  .se- 
cond husband  Sylla  Faustus,  by  whom  she  had 
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a  son,  was  killed  by  Nero,  and  she  shared  his 
fate  when  she  refused  to  marry  his  murderer. 

Claudia  Lex,  de  comitiis^  was  enacted  by 
M.  CL  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  702.  It  ordained 
that  at  public  elections  of  magistrates,  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  votes  of  such  as  were  ab- 
sent.  Another,  de  usura,  which  forbade  peo- 
ple to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ment after  the  decease  of  their  parents. Ano- 
ther, de  7iegotiatio7ie,  by  Q,.  Claudius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  535.  It  forbade  any  senator,  or  father 
of  a  senator,  to  have  any  vessel  containing  above 
300  amphorae,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  them- 
selves in  commercial  schemes.  The  same  law 
also  forbade  the  same  thing  to  the  scribes  and 
the  attendants  of  the  queestors,  as  it  wa.s  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  people  who  had  any  com- 
mercial connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 

trust,  nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  state. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  576,  to  permit  the  allies  to 
return  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their  names 

were  enrolled.     Liv.  41,  c.  9. Another,  to 

take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  colonists  which  Csesar  had  carried  to  Novi- 
comum.     S^ieton.  in  Jul.  28. 

CLAUDI.K  AauiE,  the  first  water  brought  to 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  11  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U. 
C.  441.    Eutrop.  2,  c.  4..— Liv.  9,  c.  29. 

Claudianus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  w-ho  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty 
of  Virgil,  without  being  a  slave  to  the  corrupted 
style  which  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaliger  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his 
matter  by  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of  his 
numbers.  As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Stilicho, 
he  removed  from  the  court  when  his  patron 
was  disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on 
Rufinus  and  Eutropius  seem  to  be  the  best  of 
his  compositions.  The  best  editions  ofhisworks 
are  that  of  Burman,  4to.  2  vols.  Amst.  1760, 
and  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

Claudii's,  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero,)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia's  second  son,  succeeded  as  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  after  the  nmrder  of  Caligula, whose 
memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate.  He  made 
himself  popular  for  a  while,  passed  over  into 
Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victories 
which  his  generals  had  won;  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose  licen- 
tiousness and  avarice  plundered  the  state  and 
distracted  theprovinces.  He  married  four  wives, 
one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  he  put  to  death 
on  account  of  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  poi- 
soned by  another  called  Agrippina,  who  wished 
to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the  throne.  The  poi- 
.son  was  conveyed  in  mushrooms;  but  as  it  did 
not  opeiate  fast  enou2h,  his  physician, by  order 
of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poisoned 
feather.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
October  13,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  13  year.^ 
debased  by  weakness  and  irresolution.  He  was 
succeeded  bv  Nero.      Tacit.  Ann.  11,    &c. — 

Dio.  C^Q^.—J'ilv.  6,   v.  CA9.—Sne.t.  in  vita. 

The  second  emperor  of  that  name  was  a  Dalma- 
tian, who  succeeded  Gallienus.  He  conquered 
the  Goths,  Scythians,  and  Heruli,  and  killed  no 
less  than  300,000  in  a  battle ;  and  after  a  reign 
of  about  two  years,  died  of  the  plague  in  Pan- 
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nonia.  The  excellence  of  his  character,  mark- 
ed with  bravery  and  tempered  with  justice  and 
benevolence,  is  well  known  by  these  words  of 
the  senate  addressed  to  him :  Claudi  Augustc, 
tu  /rater,  tu  pater,  tu  amicws,  tu  bonus  senator, 

iu  vere  priiiceps. III,  Nero,  a  consul  with 

Liv,  Salinator,  who  defeated  and  killed  Asdru- 
balnear  the  river  Metaurum,  as  he  was  passing 
from  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Annibal.     Liv.  27,  &c. — HoraL  4, 

od.  4,  v.  37.— Suet,  in  Tib. IV.  The  father 

of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  queestor  to  Cajsar  in 
the  wars  of  Alexandria. V.  Polios,  an  his- 
torian. Plin.  7,  ep.  51. VI.  Pontius,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Samnites,  who  conquered  the  Ro- 
mans at  Furcae  Caudince,  and  made  them  pass 

under  the  yoke.    Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. VII.  Pe- 

tilius,  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  442. VIII.  App. 

Caecus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  an  aque- 
duct, A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  water  to  Rome 
from  Tusculum,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  water  was  called  Appia,  and  it  was 
the  first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were  satis- 
fied with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  or  of  the  foun- 
tains and  wells  in  the  city.  Vid.  Appius.  Liv. 
9,  c.  '2^.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203.— Cic.  de  sen.  6. 
IX.  Pulcher,  a  consul.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  expeditions  against  the  Cartha- 
genians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  return  to 

Rome. X.  Tiberius  Nero,  was   the   elder 

brother  to  Drusus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla, 
who  married  Augustus  after  his  divorce  of  Scri- 
bonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  the  name  of  Tiberius.     Vid.  Tiberius.    Ho- 

rat.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  2. The  name  of  Claudius 

is  common  to  many  Roman  consuls  and  other 
officers  of  state ;  but  nothing  is  recorded  of 
them. 

Cleadas,  a  man  of  Plataa,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
against  Mardonius.    Herodot.  9,  c.  85. 

Cleander,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
who  killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command. 

Curt.  7,  c.  2,  1.  10,  c.  1. II.  The  first  tyrant 

of  Gela.  Aristot.  5,  Polit.  c.  12. III.  A  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  put 
to  death  A.  D.  190,  after  abusing  public  justice 
and  his  master's  confidence. 

Cleanthes,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Troas,  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  he  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  night,  and  study  in  the 
daytime.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the 
stoics;  and,  out  of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
Roman  senate  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Assos. 
It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  90th 
vear,  B.  C.  240.  Strab.  13.— Cic.  de  Pinib.  2, 
c.  69,1.4,  c.  7. 

Ci.earchus,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
lus,  who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sovereign  power  during  twelve  5'-ears,353  B.  C. 

Justin.  16,  c.  4. — Diod.  15. II.  The  second 

tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  288. 
III.  A  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 
zantines. He  was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey, 
and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  made  him 
captain  of  13,000  Greek  soldiers.  He  obtained 
a  victory  over  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  enraged 


at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  he  put 
him  to  immediate  death.     Diod.  14. 

Clemens  Ro»unus,  I.  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  a.scrib- 
ed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.      The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. II.  Another  of 

Ale.vandria,  called  from  thence  Alexandrinus, 
who  flourished  20G  A.  D.  His  works  are  va- 
rious, elegant,  and  full  of  erudition;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter's,  2  vols.  fol.  Oxon. 
1715. 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cy- 
dippe.  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  moth- 
er's chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  sta- 
dia to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mother  on  ac- 
count of  the  filial  affection  of  her  sons.  Cydippe 
entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 
sons  with  the  best  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a 
mortal.  T  hey  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  rnore : 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the 
only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  Argive-s  raised  them  statues  at  Delphi.  Cic, 
Tusc.  1,  c.  47. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. — Herodot.  1, 
c.  31. — Plut.  de  Cons,  ad  Apol. 

Cleobuuna,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  re- 
markable for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  courage.  She  composed  enigmas,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  runs 
thus:  "  A  father  had  12  children,  and  these  12 
children  had  each  30  white  sons  and  30  black 
daughters,  who  were  immortal,  though  they 
die  every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an 
CEdipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  every  month  consists  of  30 
days  and  of  the  same  number  of  nights.    Laert. 

CLEOBiJLUs,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote  some 
few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  564.    Diog.  in  vita. — Plut.  in  Symp. 

Cleomedes,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypalaea, 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fist. 
On  account  of  this  accidental  murder  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious. 
In  his  return  to  Astypalsea,  he  entered  a  school, 
and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  crushed  to  death  60  bovs.  He  w^as 
pursued  with  stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into 
a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  strongly  secured  that 
his  pursuers  were  obliged  to  break  them  for  ac- 
cess. When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedes 
could  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this 
answer:  Tlitimus  herotim  Cleomedes  Astypalas. 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
god.     Pans.  6,"c.  9. — Pint,  in  Rom. 

Cleomenes  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  setting 
fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratim. 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Demara- 
tus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
cause he  refused  lo punish  the  people  of  iEgina, 
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who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C.  Herodot.  5, 
6  and  l.—Paus.  8,  c.  3,  &c. The  M,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Agesipolis  2d.  He  reigned 
€1  years  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  and  was 
father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  A  reus  1st,  son  of  Acrotatus.  Pans. 

3,  c.  6. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Leoni- 

das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus  in  its  full  force  by  banishing  iaxury  and  in- 
temperance. He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  remov- 
ed by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, 
and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achasans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  supposed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  C.  222, 
retired  into  Eg5'pt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had  fled 
before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspi- 
cious, soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  kill- 
ed himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.  Polyb.  6. — Plut  in  vita. 
— Justin.  28,  c.  4. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state  by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was  killed  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  422  B.  C.  Thucyd.  3.  4,  &c. — 
Diod.  12. 

Cleonica,  a  yoimg  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and.  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  w^as  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before  he  knew 
who  it  w^as.     Pans.  7,  c.  17. — Plut.  in  Cini. 

CLEo^-Y^^:s,  I.  a  son  of  Cleonemes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because  Areus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
the  succession  ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and 
committed  adulieiy  with  Acrotatus.     Plut.  in 

Pyrrh. — Pans.  1,  c.  3. II  A  person  so  cow- 

ardly,that  Cleovymo  timidior  became  proverbial. 

Cleopatra,  I.'  the  grand-daughter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  mur- 
dered by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by 
order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. 
— Justin.  9,  c.  7. — Pint,  in  Pyrrh. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Alexander  the  Great,  wlio  married  Per- 
diccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus  as  she  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  Ptolemv  in  Egvpt.     Bind.  16 

and  2Q.—Jnsfin.  9,  c.  6,'l.  13,  c.  6. III.  A 

wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  sister  of 
Milhridates.  Justin.  38,  c.  3. IV.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  married  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  afterwards  Nicanor.  Slie 
killed  Seleucus,  Nicanor's  son,  because  he  as- 
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cended  the  throne  without  her  consent.  She 
was  suspected  of  preparing  poison  for  Antio- 
chus  her  son,  and  compelled  to  drmk  it  herself, 
B.  C.  120. V.  A  wife  and  .sister  of  Ptole- 
my Evergetes,  who  raised  her  son  Alexander, 
a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  whose 
interest  the  people  favoux'ed.  As  Alexander 
was  odious,  Cleopatra  sufiered  Lathurus  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
should  repudiate  his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cle- 
opatra, and  married  Seleuca,  his  younger  sis- 
ter. She  afterwards  raised  her  favourite,  Al- 
exander, to  the  throne ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so 
odioQS  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cle- 
opatra laid  snares  for  him  ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  3 

and  4. VI.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of 

Ptolemy  Auleles,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptole- 
my Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  cunning.  She  admitted  Caesar  to  her  arms, 
to  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  in 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelled  her, 
and  had  a  son  by  him  called  Caesarion.  As 
she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  oe- 
fore  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the  mo.st 
magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  ar- 
tifice succeeded :  Antony,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  publicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  his 
connexion  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha- 
viour was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  betw^een  Au- 
gustus and  Antony ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium.  where  Cleopatra,  by 
flying  with  sixty  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  re- 
tired to  Eg}^t,  where  soon  after  Antony  fol- 
lowed her. "  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  dead  ;  and 
as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to 
the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  window^s  of  the  monument  where  she  had 
retired  and  concealed  herself  Antony  soon  af- 
ter died  of  his  wounds  ;  and  Cleopatra,  after  she 
had  received  pressing  invitations  from  i^ugus- 
tus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of  love,  de- 
stroyed herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  not  to  fall 
into  the  conqueror's  hands.  Her  beauty  has 
been  greatly  commended,  and  her  mental  per- 
fections so  "highly  celebrated,  that  she  has  been 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  various  languages  as  fluently  as 
her  own.  In  Antony's  absence  she  improved 
the  public  library  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Pergamus.  Two  treatises,  de 
viedicQviine  faciei  epistola  erotica;,  and  de  mor- 
bis  nmlierum,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her. 
She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  affer  a  reign  of  24 
years,  aged  39.  Egypt  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince at  her  death.  Flor.  4,  c.  II.— Appian.  5, 
Bell.  Civ. — Phit.  in  Pomp.  ^  Ant. — Moral.  1, 
od.  37,  V.21,  <S:c.— S^Arfli.  17. 

Cleophes,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  she 
had  a  son.     Curt.  8,  c.  10. 

Ci.KOPHox,  was  contemporary  with  Critias. 
His  stvle  was  perspicuous,  but  not  elevated,  and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  lofty-soundiDg  ep- 
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ithet  to  a  trifling  noun  made  it  ridiculous.  His 
characters  were  drawn  with  an  accurate  but 
unpoetic  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
his  are  enumerated  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia, 
and  a  piece  called  MavcpopovXoi  by  Aristotle, 
from  its  name  a  comedy  or  other  light  poem. 

Cleora,  the  wife  of  Agesilaus.  Plut.  in 
Ages. 

Cleostratus,  I,  a  youth  devoted  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  serpent  among  the  Thespians,  &c. 

Pans.  9,  c.  26. II.  An  ancient  philosopher 

and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  536  years 
before  Christ.  He  first  found  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  ihe  Greek  calender. 

Clesides,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  queen  Stratonice,  by  represent- 
ing her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman.  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen, 
she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
she  preserved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  artist. 

Clinias,  I,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Chrisiian  era. 

Plut.   Symp.—jElian.    V.  H.  14,  c.  23. II. 

A  son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Greecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes.    He- 

rodot.  8,  c.  7. III.  The  father  of  Alcibiades, 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.     Plut.  m  Ale. 

IV.  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Aban- 

lidas,  B.  C.  263.     Plut.  in  Aral. 

Clinus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and  the 
Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.     Diod.  16. 

Clisthenes,  I.    the   last   tyrant   of  Sicyon. 

Aristot. II.  An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of 

Alcmseon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished  Isa- 
goras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
Plut.  in  Arist. — Herodot.  5,  c.  GQ,  &c. 

Clitarchus,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   "He   was    ejected    by   Phocion. II. 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history.  Curt. 
9,  c.  5. 

Clitomachus,  a  Carthagmian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Ding,  in  vita. 

Clitus,  I.  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  king's 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him 
with  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a 
feast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.     Justin. 

12,  c.  e.—Plut.  in  Alex.— Curt.  4,  &c. II. 

An  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  240  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
near  Echinades.     Diod.  18. 

Clodia,  I.  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.     Plut.  in  Lucull. II. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Brutus.  Cic.  ad.  Attic. III.  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
a  tribune  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  father  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.     Cic.  pro   M.  C(bI. IV.  A  wo- 


man who  married  CI.  Metellus,  and  after- 
wards disgraced  herself  by  her  amours  "with 
Coelius, 

Clodia  Lex,  de  Cypro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  695,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptole- 
my king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
It  empowered  Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return   the  money 

to    Rome. Another,   de  MagisLratilus,  A. 

U.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune,  it  for- 
bade the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  and  condemned  by  both  ihe  ceii- 

sorc. Another,  de  Religione,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  office,  and  confer 
the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallo-gre- 

cian. Another,    de    Provinciis^   A.    U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabin us; 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-consular  power. 
It  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  march  from  their  public  treasury. Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  695,  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  corn  among  the  people  gratis, 
as  had  been  given  them  before  at  six  asses  and 

a  triens  the  bushel. Another,  A.  U.  C.  695, 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  ac- 
count such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen 
without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 

formalities  of  a  trial. Another,  by  the  same, 

to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  aflfair  was  before  the  people. 

Another,  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  making  and  proposing  laws. Ano- 
ther, to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa ;  but  since 
his  time  abolished. 

Clodius,  Pb.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Caesar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Ca3sar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  permitted 
to  appear.  He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means  screened  himself 
from  justice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  also  to  Cicero  ;  and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Cati- 
line. He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods 
to  sale ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, no  one  offered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius, 
Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restored 
to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  after  murdered 
by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  him- 
self Plut.  in  Cic. — Appian.  de  Civ.  2. — Cic. 
pro  Milon.  t^pro  Domic. —  Dio. 

Cloelia,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Por.<;enna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unpre- 
cedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her  country- 
men with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  Via  Sa- 
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era.    Liv.  2,  c.  13.— Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  651.— i 

Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Juv.  8,  v.  265. II.  A  pa- 1 

trician  family,  descended  from  Cloelias,  one  of : 
the  companions  of  iEneas.     Dionys. 

Clcblius  Gracchus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Vol-  j 
sci  and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  Gl. 
Cincinnatus  the  dictator. II.  Tullus,  a  Ro- 
man ambassador  put  to  death  by  Tolumnius, 
king  of  the  Veientes, 

Cluentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54  years 
B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an 
oration  still  extant.  The  family  of  the  Cluentii 
was  descended  from  Cloanthus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  iEneas.  Virg.  J^n.  5,  v.  122. — 
Cic.  pro  Cluetit. 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses  ;  upon  w-hich  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.     Plut.  in  Parall. 

Clymenus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Ar- 
rhon,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound  from  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made 
war  against  the  Thebans  to  revenge  his  death. 
Paus.  9,  c.  37. 

Clytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  T}Tidarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  born,  to- 
gether with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Clytemnestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  She  had  before  married  Tantalus,  son  of 
Thyestes,  according  to  some  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
his  cousin  iEgysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
pointed by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytem- 
nestra. In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  -^g5^s- 
ihus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  pub- 
licly lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reached  the 
ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
from  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Cly- 
temnestra. with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his  happy  return. 
After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  mar- 
ried iEgj'sthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycenae,  resolved  to  avenge 
his  father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
death  was  publicly  announced ;  and  when 
jEgysthus  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the  god 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
non, Orestes,  who,  with  his  faithful  friend  Py- 
lades,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rush- 
ed upon  the  adulterers  and  killed  them  with  his 
own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the 
■walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains  were  deemed 
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unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Agar 
menmon.  Vid.  JEgysthus,  Agamemnon,  Ores- 
tes, Electra.  Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od.  11. — Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  10.— Paws.  2,  c.  18  and  ^.—Euri- 
fid.  Iphig.  in  Aul. — Hygin.  fab.  117  and  140. 
—Propert.3,  e\.\d.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  471.— 
Philostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  9. 

Cnemus,  a  Macedonian  general,  unsuccessful 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Acarnanians.  Diod. 
12.— Thucyd  2,  c.  66,  «&c. 

Cneus,  or  CN.EUS,  a  praenomen  common  to 
many  Romans. 

Cnopus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus, 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony.     Poly  an.  8. 

CoccEius  Nerva,  I.  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Mecaenas,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Ner- 
va. He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  af- 
terwards accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  retreat  in 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  c.  58,  and  6,  c.  2G.—Horai.  1,  Sat.  5, 

V.  27. II.    An  architect  of  Rome,  one  of 

w^hose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present  ca- 
thedral of  Naples. III.    A  man    to  whom 

Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Pisonian  conspiracy.     Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c.  72. 

CocLEs,  Pub.  Horat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Porsen- 
na  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions 
behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  communication 
with  the  other  shore.  "When  the  bridge  was 
destroyed.  Codes,  though  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  his  arms.  A  bra- 
zen statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  He  had  the  use  only  of  oiie  eye, 
as  Codes  signifies.  Liv.  2,  c.  10. —  Val.  Max. 
3,  c.  '2.— Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  650. 

CoDOMANUs,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  third, 
king  of  Persia. 

CoDRiD^,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.    Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

Codrus,  I.  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanihus.  When  the  Heraclidse  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that  the 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heraclidse  upon 
this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Cod- 
rus, but  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  22  years,  and  was 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Athe- 
nians made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Cod- 
rus should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king,  and  therefore  the  government  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  perpetual  archons.  Paterc.  1.  c. 
2.— Justin.  2,  c.  6  and  l.—Paus.  1,  c.  19,  1.  7, 

c.  25. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. II.  Another,  in 

the  reign  of  Domitian,  whose  poverty  became 
a  proverb.    Juv.  3,  v.  203. 

CcBLTA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut.  in  Syll. 
The  Coplian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibenna  Coeles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

CcELius,  I.  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. 
II.  Two  brothers  of  Tarracina,  accused  of 
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having  murdered  their  father  in  his  bed.  They 
were  acquitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  l.—Plut.  in  Cic-^UI.  A 
man  who,  after  spending  his  all  in  dissipation 
and  luxury,  became  a  public  robber  wiih  his 
friend  Birrhus.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  69. 

CcBxus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India.     Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Diod.  17. 

Co£s,  a  man  of  Mitylene,  made  sovereign 
master  of  his  country  by  Darius.  His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
and  38. 

CoHORs,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was 
under  the  same  fluctuations  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less. 

C0L.EN-US,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Paus. 
1,  c.  31. 

CoLLATiNDs,  L.  TARauiNius,  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Bruius,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all  the 
Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  con- 
sul, and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment.   Liv.  1,  c.  57, 1.  2,  c.  2.—Plor.  1,  c.  9. 

Colo,  JuN.  a  governor  of  Pontus,  whobrought 
Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  Tacit. 
1-2,  Atin.  c.  21. 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  tw^o 
moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  ships  passed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It 
was  70  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  every  thing 
in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could  clasp  round 
its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lysippus,  and  the  artist  was  12  years 
in  making  it.  It  was  begun  300  years  before 
Christ;  and  after  it  had  remained  unhurt  during 
56  or  58  years,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake,  224  B.  C.  A  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
cerned the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that 
sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  which  were  hung  on  the  neck  of  the 
statue.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
894 years;  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received 
several  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant 
of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass, 
whose  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000 
pounds  English  money. 

CoLOTEs,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Plin.  36,  c.  8. 

Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus)  a  native  of 
Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  twelve 
books  on  agriculture,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
dening, is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
the  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
the  labours  of  an  accurate  observer.    The  best 
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edition  of  Columella  is  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols* 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  and  reprinted  there  1772. 

CoLUTHUs,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
w^ho  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen, 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  re- 
mained long  unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  at 
Lycopolis,  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  learned 
cardinal  Bessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as  some 
suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorus. 

CoiMiNiLs,  [Ql.)  a  Roman  knight,  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  Tacit. 
4,  A/m.  c.  31. 

CoMiTiA,  {orum,)  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Comitium^ 
the  place  where  they  were  convened,  quasi  a 
cuvL  eundo.  The  Comitium  was  a  large  hall, 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic;  so  that  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolved  in  rainy  weather.  The  Coraitia 
were  called,  some  consularia,  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls  ;  others pratoria,  Hot  the  election  of 
preetors,  &c.  These  assemblies  were  more  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Comitia,  Curiata, 
Ce?iiuriata,  and  Tributa.  The  Curiata  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curiae.  The 
Centuriata  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
( Vld.  Ccnturia.)  Another  assembly  was  called 
Coiiiitia  Tributa,  where  the  votes  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  object  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.  They  could  be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  If 
one  among  the  people  was  taken  with  the  falling 
sickness,  the  whole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved ;  whence  that  disease  is  called  morbis 
comitalis.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
votes  ■yit;a  foce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  was  pre- 
sented with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  it  is  re- 
quired :  on  the  other  was  an  A,  that  is,  antiquo, 
wiiich  bears  the  same  meaning  as antiquamvolo, 
I  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
the  number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior 
to  the  A's  the  law  was  approved  constitutional- 
ly; if  not,  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  praetor,  the  inlerrex,  the  decemvirs, 
the  military  tribunes,  the  kings,  and  the  trium- 
virs. These  were  called  majorcs  magistratns : 
to  whom  one  of  the  minores  magistratus  was 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMius,  a  man  appointed  king  over  the  At- 
trebates,  by  J.  Caesar,  for  his  services.  Cas. 
Bell.  G.4,  c.  21 

CoMMODus,  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
of  indulging  his  licentious  propensities ;  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosophers  and 
of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  owti 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  boys, 
for  hi<;  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous  to  be  called 
Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
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a  knotted  club.  He  showed  liim.sc"ll'  naked  in 
public,  and  fought  with  ihe  gladialois,  and 
boasted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  hon- 
ours from  the  senate,  and  they  weje  granted, 
He  was  wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared 
bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  glittered 
as  if  surrounded  with  sunbeams.  Mania,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared, 
poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.  He 
died  m  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  192.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but 
always  burnt  his  beard  in  imitation  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius.     Herodian. 

CoMPiTALiA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  12th  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Servius  Tullius,  instituted 
them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  oixlered 
him  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed 
to  them  human  victims  ;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  offer  them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and, 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. —  Ovid.  Fast.  5, 
V.  140. — Dionys.  Hal.  4. 

CoNETODUNus  and  Cotuatus,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  &c.     Cas.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  3. 

Confucius,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.C. 

CoNON,  L  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  ^vas  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  .^gospota- 
mos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He  de- 
feated the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engage- 
ment where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral, 
was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied their  city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted 
to  recover  Ionia  and  iEolia.  He  was  perfidi- 
ously betrayed  by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison, 
B.  C.  393.     C.  Nep.  in  vita.— Pint,  in  Lys.  tf- 

Artax. — Isocraies. II.  A  Greek  astronomer 

of  Samos,  who.  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the  queen's 
locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  had  since  disappeared,  were  become 
a  constellation.  He  was  iniimate  with  Archi- 
medes, and  flourished  247  B.  C.     Ca.luh  67. — 

Virg.  Ed.  3,  v.  40. III.  A  Grecian  mytho- 

logist,  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  wrote  a 
book  which  contained  40  fable.';,  still  extant, 

preserved  by  Photius. There  was  a  treatise 

written  on  Italv  by  a  man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNsiDiu."?  .iEauus,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  &c. 
Tacit. II.  Caius,  one  of  Pompey's  adhe- 
rents, &c.     Cccs  Belt.  Civ.  2,  c.  23. 

CoNST.'^Ns,  a  son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Con- 
stantinus. 

CoNSTANTi.4,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 

CoNSTANTiNCs,  I.  sumamcd  fM  Greoi,  from 
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the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
siantius.  As  soon  as  he  became  independent, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-hi-law  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitious.  He  conquered  him,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.  It  is 
said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against  Max- 
entius,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the 
sky,  with  this  inscription,  ev  tovtcj  viku,  m  hoc 
vince.  From  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  ever  after  adopting  a  cross  or  labarum 
as  his  standard.  After  the  death  of  Diocletian, 
Maximian,Maxentius,  Maximinus,  andLicini- 
us,who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner,  Constantine  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He  founded 
a  city  where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  Constantinopolis, 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate ;  and  by  keepmg  his  court  there,  he  made  it 
the  rival  of  Rome  in  population  and  magnifi- 
cence. From  that  time  the  two  imperial  cities 
began  to  look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of 
envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  Constantine, 
a  separation  was  made  of  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  the  western, 
and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Rome.  The  em- 
peror has  been  distinguished  for  personal  cour- 
age, and  praised  for  the  protection  he  extend- 
ed to  the  Christians.  He  at  first  persecuted 
the  Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.  His  murder  of  his  son  Crispus  has 
been  deservedly  censured.  By  removing  the 
Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons  on  the 
rivers,  he  opened  an  easy  pa.ssage  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  rendered  his  soldiers  unwarlike. 
He  defeated  100.000  Goths,  and  received  into 
his  territories  300,000  Sarmatians,who  had  been 
banished  by  their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land 
to  cultivate.  Constantine  was  learned,  and 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons, 
one  of  which  remains.  Pie  died  A.  D.  337, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  success.  He  left  three  sons,  Constantinus, 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  among  whom  he 
divided  his  empire.  The  fir.st,  who  had  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  his  portion,  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  2.5lh  year  of  his  age,  A.  D'  340. 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Rhffitia,  murdered  Constans  in  his  bed,  after  a 
reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyri- 
cnm;  and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving 
brother,  now  became  the  sole  emperor,  A.  D. 
353,  punished  his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave 
way  to  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  visited 
Rome,  where  he  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died 
in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed independent  emperor  by  his  soldiers. — 
The  name  of  Constantine  was  very  common 
to  the  emperors  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 
II.  A  private  soldier  in  Britain,  rais- 
ed on  account  of  his  name  to  the  imperial  dig- 

nitv. III.  A  general  of  Belisarius. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  I.  son  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited  the 
title  of  Caesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  victo- 
ries in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  became  the 
colleague  of  Galerius  on  the  abdication  of  Dio 
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cletian ;  and  after  bearing  the  character  of  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  prince,  he  died  at  York, 

and  made  his  son  his  successor,  A.  D.  30(5. 

II.  The  second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Vid.  Constantinus. III.  The  father  of  Ju- 
lian and  Gallus,  was  son  of  Constantiiis  by 
Theodora,  and  died  A.  D.  337. IV.  A  Ro- 
man general  of  Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died,  universally  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the 
west. 

CONSU.A.LES  LuDi,  or  CoNsuALiA,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romulus  discovered  under  the 
ground.  This  altar  was  alwa3'-s  covered,  except 
at  the  festival,  when  a  male  was  sacriiiced,  and 
games  and  horseraces  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  It  was  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mulus carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  re- 
instituted  them  after  they  had  been  before  estab- 
lished by  Evander.  During  the  celebration, 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  August, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  from 
all  labours,  and  were  led  through  the  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers.  Auson.  69, 
V.  9.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  199.— Liv.  1,  c.  9.— 
Dionys.  Hal. 

CoNSDL,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  consuls,  a  consulendo,  annually  chosen  in 
the  Campus  Martius.  The  two  first  consuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Colla- 
tinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from 
patrician  families  or  nobleraen;  but  the  people 
obtained  the  privilege,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  elect- 
ing one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  body;  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sul among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship 
should  be  43  years  of  age,  called  legifimnm  km- 
pus.  He  was  always  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  without  a  retinue ;  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of  quaes- 
tor, edile,  and  prcetor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was 
made  a  consul  in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his 
24th.  Young  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
were  also  under  the  proper  age  when  they  were 
in^'ested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  never 
been  quaestor  or  proetor.  The  power  of  the  con- 
suls was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws:  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  their  conduct  was  minutely 
scrutinized  by  thepeople,  and  misbehaviour  wn< 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
office  was  the  prtBlexta,  a  robe  fringed  with  pur- 
ple, afterwards  exchanged  for  the  toi^a  picia  or 
palmata.  They  were  preceded  by  12  lictors, 
carrying  the  fasce?,  or  bundle  of  sticks,  in  the 
middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The  axe, 
being  the  characteristic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fasces 
by  Valerius  Publicola,  but  it  was  restored  by 
his  successor.    The  consuls  took  it  by  turns, 


monthly,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  at 
Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  with 
the  badges  of  royal  authority  should  raise  appre- 
hensions in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the 
other,  and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without 
the  fasces.  Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the 
Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  old- 
er, and  the  Julian  lavv^  to  him  who  had  the  most 
children,  and  he  was  generally  called  consulma- 
jo>-  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors ;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name 
of  the  consuls ;  and  by  M  T'ull.  Cicerone  tf«  L. 
Antonio  Consulibus,  for  instance,  the  year  of 
Rome  691  was  always  understood.  This  cus- 
tom lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244  till  the 
year  1294,  or  541st  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed 
by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the  consuls 
sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  hands  an 
ivory  wand,  called  scipio  ebunieus,  which  had 
an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  pow- 
er. When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their 
consulship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 
protect  the  republic:  after  this  they  departed 
from  the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  prov- 
inces were  assigned  them,  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  12  lictors,  and  equally  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  the  laws  or  interests  of  their  country,  but 
had  faithfully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  greatness  and  welfare  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years ,  yet 
this  institution  was  sometimes  broken  ;  and  we 
find  Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au- 
thority but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  digni- 
ty. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin- 
ally annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months 
by  J.  Csesar :  but  they  who  were  admitted  on 
the  first  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 
were  called  ordinarii.  Their  successors,  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
svfjecti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the 
time  of  (he  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Com- 
modus  made  no  less  than  25  consuls  in  one  year, 
Constantine  the  Great  renewed  the  original  in- 
stitution, and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year 
in  office.  The  two  first  consuls.  A,  U.  C.'244, 
were  L.  Jun.  Bmtus  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus, 
Collatinus  retired  from  Rome,  and  Pub.  Valerius 
was  chosen  in  his  room.  When  Brutus  was  kill- 
ed in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Mar- 
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cus  Horatius  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Valerius  Publicola.  The  first  consulship 
lasted  about  16  months,  during  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
capitol  was  dedicated.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus the  consular  authority  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  though  consuls  continued  to  be 
elected  till  the  latest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Italians  always  retained  a  fondness  for  this 
name,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  republics 
of  the  middle  ages  were  generally  called 
consuls. 

CoRAx,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  12,  de  oral.  1,  c.  ^Q.—Aul.  Gell.  5,  c.  10. 
—Quhitil.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRBuj.o,  (Domitius,)  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who,  when  governor  of  Syria,  routed  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artaxata,  and  made  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered ;  and  Corbulo,  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  I  have 
well  deserved  this  !  A.  D.  i)6.  His  name  was 
given  to  a  place  {Monumeyitmii)  in  Germany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modern  Groninge?i. 
Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  18. 

CoRDUs.     Vid.  Cremutius. 

CoRiNNA,  I.  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra, 
near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  fathei's 
name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  which 
Pindar  was  her  competitor;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  her  beauty  greatly  contributed 
to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had  composed  50  books 
of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
verses  remain.     Propert.  2,  el.  "i.—Paus.  9,  c. 

22. II.  Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty, 

whose  real  name  and  family  the  commentators 
and  biographers  have  ineffectually  laboured  to 
discover.  From  the  elegies  of  Ovid,  it  appears 
that  she  w^s  a  married  woman,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  even  at  Rome  in  the 
poet's  time,  who  the  lady  was  that  he  sung  under 
that  fictitious  name;  and  others  than  the  true 
Corinna  advanced  their  vain  pretensions  to  the 
celebrity  which  his  verse?  conferred.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Corinna  denoted  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that  she 
represented  Julia  his  grand-daughter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours 
with  Corinna.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  of  a  rank 
superior  to  his  own.  She  was  attended  not  only 
by  a  w'aiting-raaid,  but  a  watchful  eunuch. 
The  poet  compares  her  to  Semiramis,  and 
speaks  of  her  condescension  towards  him  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  goddess  Calypso  in  loving 
Ulysses.  Corinna,  whoever  she  may  have  been, 
always  held  the  first  place  among  his  mistress- 
es, and  his  passion  for  her  is  the  chief  subject 
of  his  amatory  poems.  But  even  she,  with  all 
her  charms  and  fascinations  was  ompelled  to 
share  his  affections  not  onlv  with  the  legal  part- 
ners of  his  heart,  but  with  her  own  attendant; 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  justified,  as  one  of 
the  arts  practised  for  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  mistress. 

CoRiNMJs,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem.  Ho- 
mer, as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from  the 
poem  of  Corinnus. 

CoriSlanus,  the  surname  of  C.  Martius, 
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from  his  victory  over  Corioli.  When  master  of 
the  place,  h6  accepted,  as  the  only  reward,  the 
surname  of  Coriolanus,  a  horse,  and  prisoners, 
and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  immediately 
gave  his  liberty.  After  a  number  of  military 
exploits,  and  many  services  to  his  country,  he 
was  refused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  when 
his  scars  had  for  a  while  influenced  them  in  his 
favour.  This  raised  his  resentment ;  and  when 
the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  corn  from 
Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  insisted  that  it 
should  be  sold  for  money  and  not  be  given  gratis. 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  against 
him,  and  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  ihe  in- 
fluence of  the  senators,  and  Coriolanus  .submit- 
ted to  a  trial.  He  was  banished  by  a  majority 
of  three  tribes,  and  he  immediately  retired 
among  the  Volsci,  to  Tullus  Aufidius,  his  great- 
est enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception.  He  advised  him  to  make  war  against 
Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci 
as  general.  Theapproach  of  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  em- 
bassies to  reconcile  him  to  his  country  and  to 
j  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals, 
and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  He  pitched 
his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  city;  and  his  enmity  against  his  country 
would  have  been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Vo- 
lumnia,  and  his  wife  Vergilia,  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Romon  matrons  to  go  and  appease 
his  resentment.  The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  with 
his  family  was  tender  and  affecting.  He  re- 
mained long  inexorable ;  but  at  last  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stern  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  enemy, 
and  Coriolanus  marched  the  Volsci  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  To  show  their  sense 
of  Volumnia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune.  The  be- 
haviour of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased  the 
Volsci.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
place  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  488.  His 
body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral 
by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  put  on 
mourning  for  his  loss.  Some  historians  say 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age. 
Plut.  in  vita.—Flor.  2,  c.  22. 

Cornelia  Lex.  de  Cifitate,  was  enacted  A. 
U.  C.  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of 
the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 

among  the  35  ancient   tribes. Another,  de 

Judiciis,  A.  U.  C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  or- 
dained that  the  prstor  should  always  observe 
the  same  in  variable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  process  should  not  depend 

upon  his  will. Another,  de   Suwptiius,  by 

the  same.  It  limited  the  expenses  which  gen- 
erally attended  funerals. Another,   de  Re- 

Hgiove,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  priest.s,  which,  by  the  Domitian  law,  had 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. An- 
other, t^<?  Munici'pus,hy  \\\e  same;  which  re- 
voked all  the  privileges  which  had  been  some 
time  before  granted  to  the  several  towns  that 
had    assisted  Marius    and  Cinna  in  the  civil 

-wars. Another,    de  Ma.gistratibus,   by  the 

same ;  which  gave  the  power  of  bearing  hon- 
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ours  and  being  promoted  before  the  legal  age, 
to  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  the  sons  and  partisans  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. 

Another,  de  Magistratlbus^  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years' 
distance,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year. Another,  de  Magis- 

IraLibus,  K.  U.  C.  673.  It  divested  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering, 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All 
such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  office  in  the  state  by  that  law. 

Another,  dc  Majestate,   by  the    same,  A. 

U.  G.  670.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
out  of  a  province,  or  engage  m  a  war  without 
orders,  to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ran- 
som a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  foreign  court, 
without  previous  leave.     The  punishment  was 

<iqKCB  et  ignis  interdictio. Another,  by  the 

same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused 
of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false 
accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 
give  their  verdict  dam  ox  palam  viva  voce,  or  by 

ballots. Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 

it  aqiicR  et  ignis  interdictio  to  such  as  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  cor- 
ruption, ialse  accusations,  and  the  debas>ng  or 
counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin  ;  all  such  as 
were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as 

guilty  as  the  offender. Another,  de  pecuniis 

repetuyidis,  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecula- 
tion or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  condemn- 
ed to  suffer  the  aqua  et  ignis  interdictio. 

Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
government,  of  retaining  their  command  and 
appointment  without   a  renewal  of  it  by  the 

senate,  as  was  before  observed. Another,  by 

the  same,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed persons,  should  be  common,  especially 
those  about  Volaterrse  and  Fesulos  in  Etruria, 

which  Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers. 

Another,  bv  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  C.  686;  which  ordained  that  no  per- 
son should  be  exempted  from  any  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom,  unless  200  senators 
were  present  in  the  senate  :  and  no  person  thus 
exempted,  could  hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  being  carried  to  the  people  for  their 

concurrence. Another,  by  Nasica,  A.  U.  C. 

582,  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

ConvELTA,  I.  a  dausrhter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother 
of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affection- 
ately loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  her  death 
he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her  body. 

Pint,  in  CcBS. TI.   A  daughter  of  Metellus 

Scipio,  who  married  Pompey  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  P.  Crassus.     She  ha<=  been  praised 

for  her  s:reat  virtues.     Pint,  in  Pomp. TIT. 

A  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  married 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was  court- 
ed by  a  king,  but  she  preferred  being  the  wife 


of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her 
virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  lady 
made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's 
house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a 
sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two 
sons,  saying,  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boast.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her,  with 
this  inscription,  Cornelia  'mater  Gracchorum. 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  Pint,  in 
Gracch. — Juv.  6,  v.  167. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — 
Cic.  in  Brut.  58,  de  El.  Or.  58. 

CoRNELu,  Cossus,  I.  a  military  tribune  during 
the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  re- 
public. He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
opivia.  Lev.  4,  c.  19. II.  Scipio,  a  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when 

dictator. III.  C.  Nepos,  an  historian.     Vid. 

Nepos. IV.  Merula,  a  consul,  sent  against 

the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them.  His 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla ;  and 
when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he  killed  himself 

by  opening  his  veins. V.  Severus,  an  epic 

poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great  genius. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  .55tna,  and  on  the 

death  of  Cicero.       Quintil.   10,   v.    1. VI, 

Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 

extant,  and   highly  valued. VII.  Cn.  and 

Publ.  Scipio.      Vid.  Scipio. 

CoRNiFicius,  I.  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  &c. 
His  sister  Cornificia  was  also  blessed  with  a  po- 
etical genius.  Plut.  in  Brut. II.  A  lieu- 
tenant of  J.  Caesar.  Id.  in  Cess. III.  A  friend 

of  Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  augur. 

CoRNUTUs,  I.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius,  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Pers. 
5,  V.  36. II.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Marius  by  his  servants,  who  hung 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their 
master.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

CoRCEBUs,  I.  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  Cassandra.  Cassandra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed 
by  Pendens.     Pans.  10,  c.  27. —  Virg.  jEn.  2, 

V.  341,  &c. II.  A  courier  of  Elis,  killed  by 

Neoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pia,  B.  C.  776,  in  the  28th  olympiad,  from  the 
institution  of  Iphitus;  but  this  year  has  gene- 
rally been  called  the  first  olympiad.  Pans.  5, 
c.  8. 

CoRViNUs,  I.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  crouu  which  assisted  him  when  he  was 
fisrhting  against  a  Gaul. II.  Messala,  an  elo- 
quent orator  in  the  Aus:ustan  age,  distinguish- 
ed for  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed 
for  his  frequent  quotations  of  Greek  in  his  ora- 
tions. In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
as  not  even  to  remember  his  own  name. 

CoRUNCANUS,   T.  the  first  plebeian  who  was 

made  high-priest  at  Rome. The  family  of 

the  Coruncani  was  famous  for  the  number  ot 
srreat  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
the  republic.     Cic.  pro  Domo. 

Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of  the 

Cornelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius, 

kin?  of  Veii,  and  obtained  the  Spolia  Opima^ 
A.  U.  C.  317.     Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  841. 
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Cossurn,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cossu- 
tia,  Cassar's  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in  Cces. 
1. — One  of  the  family  was  distinguished  as  an 
architect  about  200  B.  C.  He  first  introdu(;ed 
into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  of  Greece. 

CoTiso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army 
invaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentuius,  the  lieutenant  of  ALigustus.  It  is 
said  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Aus.  63. — Horat.  3,  od.  8, 
V.  18. 

CoTTA,  M.  AuRELius,  I.  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucullus ; 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land  by  Mithridates.  He  was  surnamed  Pon" 
ticus,  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pontus  by 

treachery.     Plut.  in  LmcuU. 11.  An  orator, 

greatly  commended  by  Cicero  de  Oral.  In  his 
manner  he  was  soft  and  relaxed;  but  every  thing 
he  said  was  sober,  and  in  good  taste,  and  he 
oiten  led  the  judges  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  Sulpicius  impelled  ihem.  ''  No  two 
things,"  says  Cicero,  "  were  ever  more  unlike 
than  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one.  in  a  polite, 
delicate  manner,  sets  forth  his  subject  in  well- 
chosen  expressions.  He  still  keeps  to  his 
point ;  and,  as  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pene- 
tration what  he  has  to  prove  to  the  court,  he 
directs  to  that  the  whole  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  wiihout  regarding  other  ar- 
guments. But  Sulpicius,  endued  with  irresisti- 
ble energy,  with  a  full  strong  voice,  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  dignity  of  action,  ac- 
•companied  with  so  much  weight  and  variety 
■of  expression,  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
fitted  by  nature  for  eloquence."  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Cotta  wished  to  resemble  Antony, 
as  Sulpicius  obviously  imitated  Crassus;  but 
the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Crassus,  and  the  former  the  force  of  Antony. 
None  of  the  orations  of  Sulpicius  remained 
in  the  time  of  Cicero — those  circulated  under 
his  name  have  been  written  by  Canutius  after 
his  death.  The  oration  of  Cotta  for  himself, 
when  accused  on  the  Varian  law,  was  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  at  his  request  by  Lucius 
jElius;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nothing  can  ap- 
pear to  us  more  extraordinary,  than  that  so 
accomplished  a  speaker  as  Cotta  should  have 
wished  any  of  the  trivial  harangues  of  iElius  to 
pass  for  his  own. 

CoTYs,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
banishment.      Tacit.  2,  Ami.  64. —  Ovid.  2,  de 

Pont.  ep.  9. II.  A  king  of  Armenia  Minor, 

who  fought  against  Mithridates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.     Tacit.  Ann.  11  and  13. 

Cranau.s,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years.  B.  C. 
1407.     Pam.  1,  c.  2. 

Cramtor,  a  philosopher  of  Soli. 

Crassus,  T.  a  s:randfather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. 11.  Publ. 

Licinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about  131  years 
B.  C,  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  acrainst 
Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and  buried  at 
Smyrna. III.  M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, surnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain.  After  Cinna's 
death  he  pa.ssed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy, 
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where  he  served  Sylla,  and  ingratiated  himself 
in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiators,  with  Spar- 
tacus  at  their  head,  had  spread  a  universa. 
alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some  of  the  Roman 
generals,  Crassus  was  sent  against  them.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassus  slaughtered 
12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blow 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  soon 
after  made  consul  with  Pompey;  and  in  this 
high  ofDce  he  displayed  his  opulence,  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvi- 
rate with  Pompey  and  Caesar,  As  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  that  of  glory, 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitious  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  produce  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of 
enlarging  his  possessions  he  set  off  from  Rome, 
though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to 
make  himself  master  of  Parthia.  He  was  be- 
trayed in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena,  the 
general  of  the  forces  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Ro- 
mans were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny 
and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treachery 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  C. 
53.  Hio  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orodes, 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and 
insulted  his  misfortunes.  The  firmness  with 
which  Crassus  received  the  news  of  his  son's 
death,  who  perished  in  that  expedition,  has  been 
deservedly  commended;  and  the  words  that  he 
uttered  when  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim  our  admiration. 
He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army.  Though  he  has  been  called  avaricious, 
yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready  to  lend 
money  to  his  friends  without  intere.st.  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was  great  and  extensive.     Plutarch  has 

written  his  life.     Flor.  3,  c.  11. IV.  Publius, 

the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Parthia 
with  his  father.  When  he  saAV  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  without  anv  hope 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  him 
through.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  shown 
with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthians. 

Pint,  in  Cra^s. V.  L.  Licinius,  a  celebrated 

Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero,  and  in- 
troduced in  his  book  de  Orotore  as  the  principal 

speaker. VI.  A  son  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death. 

Craterus,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
He  rendered  himselfconspicuousby  his  literary 
fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,and  Alexander  always  trusted  him  with 
unusual  confidence.  After  Alexander's  death, 
he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipater,  and  passed 
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with  his  colleague  into  Asia,where  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.  He 
had  received  for  his  share  of  Alexander's  king- 
doms, Greece  and  Epirus-  Nep.  in  Euvien.  2. 
—Justin.  12  and  13.— Curt.  3.—Arrian.— 
Plid.  in  Alex. II.  An  Aihenian,  who  col- 
lected into  one  body  all  the  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  the  public  assemblies  at  Athens. 

Crates,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of 
Ascondus  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  naturally 
deformed, and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
by  sewing  sheepskins  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the 
singularity  of  his  manners.  He  clothed  him- 
self as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer  ;  but  in 
the  winter  his  garments  were  uncommonly  thin, 
and  incapable  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  a  philosopher, 
became  enamoured  of  him  ;  and,  as  he  could  not 
cool  her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.     Some  of  his 

letters   are    extant.     Diog.   in  vita. II.  A 

stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 

Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Sueton. 

III.  A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  wTote  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  strikiDg  events  of  every  age, 

B.  C.  165.     jElian.  de  Anim.  17,  c.  9. IV. 

A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the 

school  of  his  master  Polemon. V.  He  was 

originally  an  actor,  and  performed  the  principal 
parts  in  'the  plays  of  Cratinus.  Afterwards, 
about  B.  C.  450,  he  began  to  compose  comedies 
himself  Crates,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
first  Athenian  poet  who  abandoned  the  iambic 
or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and  made  use  of  in- 
vented and  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps 
the  law,  mentioned  below  (  Vid.  Cratimis)  might 
have  some  share  in  giving  his  plays  this  less  of- 
fensive turn.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  gay 
and  facetious ;  yet  the  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast.  From 
the  expressions  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  parabasis 
of  the  Eq^dfes,  the  comedies  of  Crates  seem  to 
have  been  marked  by  elegance  of  language  and 
ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavours 
to  please  his  fastidious  authors,  the  poet  had,  in 
common  with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
tumelies and  vexations.  He  nevertheless,  with 
unwearied  resolution,  continued  to  compose  and 
exhibit  during  a  varied  career  of  success  and 
reverses. 

Cratintjs,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  bom  Olymp.  65th,  2,  B.  C.  519.  It 
was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  composition.  The  first  piece  of 
his  on  record  is  the  'Acjy'X^YO',  which  was  re- 
presented about  Olymp.  83d,  B.C.  448 ;  at  which 
time  he  was  in  his  71st  year.  Soon  after  this, 
comedy  became  so  licentious  and  virulent  in  its 
personalitieSjthatthe  magistracy  were  obliged  to 
interfere.  A  decree  was  passed,  Olymp.  85th,  1, 
B.  C.440,  prohibiting  the  exhibition's  of  comedy ; 
which  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that 
year  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
the  archonship  of  Euthjonenes.  Three  victo- 
ries of  Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  comic  performances.  "With  the 
'Ktiixa^djuvoi  he  was  second,  B.  425,  when 
the  ^AynpvcTi  of  Aristophanes  won  the  prize, 
and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to  the  Noi- 
unt'iai  of  Eupolis.    In  the  succeeding  year  he 


was  again  second  with  the  ZaTvpot,  and  Aristo- 
phanes again  first  with  the  'Uircii.  In  a  pa- 
rabasis of  this  play,  that  young  rival  maKes 
mention  of  Cratinus  ;  where,  after  having  no- 
ticed his  former  successes,  he  insinuates  under 
the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  vete- 
ran was  become  doting  and  superannuated. 
The  old  man,  now  in  his  95th  year,  indignant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his  remaining 
vigour,  and  composed  against  the  contests  of  the 
following  season  a  comedy  entitled  llvTrivr],  or 
T/ie  Flagon.,  \^hich  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes.  The 
aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  He 
was  first ;  whilst  his  humbled  antagonist  was 
also  vanquished  by  Ameipsias  with  the  Kdj/vij, 
though  the  play  of  Aristophanes  was  his  favour- 
ite lSe6e\ai.  Notwithstanding  his  notorious  ex- 
cesses, Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
dying  B.  C.  422,  in  his  97th  year.  The  titles  of 
38  of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius,  KoGnig,  &c.  His  style  was  bold  and  ani- 
mated; and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes,  he  fearlessly  and  unsparing- 
ly directed  his  satire  against  the  iniquitous  pub- 
lic officer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life.  Nor 
yet  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
beyond  broad  jests  or  coarse  invective  and  lam- 
poon. They  were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by 
elegance  of  expression  and  purity  of  language'; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity 
by  the  sentiments  which  they  introduced,  and 
graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful  idea 
and  high  poetry :  so  that  Gluinctilian  deems  the 
Old  comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fining  and 
beneficial  object  for  a  young  pleader's  study. 
In  short,  the  character  of  this  stage  in  the  comic 
drama  cannot  be  more  happily  defined  than 
by  the  words  of  the  chorus  in  the  Ranae ;  its 
duty  was — 

TToXXa  filv  ysXola  el- 

tteTv  TToXXa  Jt  anovoaui. — 389. 

Cratippus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,  who, 
among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  'at  Athens. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited  the 
houseof  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  chief- 
ly turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  warrior 
blamed  and  the  philosopher  defended.  Phil,  in 

Pomp. — Cic.  in    Offic  I. II.  An  historian 

contemporaiy  with  Thucydides.     Dionys.  Hal. 

Cratylus,  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

CREivnjTius  CoRDus.  He  wrote  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  is  said  to  have  read  to 
that  prince  a  history,  in  which  he  styled  Bru- 
ttis  and  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus did  not  take  pleasure,  like  Caligula  or 
Nero,  in  cruel  or  arbitrary  acts;  and  he  was  so 
skilful  a  politician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberius, 
suspected  a  plot  or  apprehended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fact  existed.  He  Imew  that  his  throne 
was  then  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by 
the  empty  echoes  of  liberty,  and  he  heard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  would  have  no  successors  among  his 
subjects.  The  writings  of  Cord  us,  however, 
were  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius; 
but  his  dausfhter  IVIarcia  snved  a  copy  which 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Senem .  The  appella- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Romans  which  he  besfow- 
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ed  on  Brutus  and  Cassius,  was  made  the  pretext 
of  a  capital  charge  during  the  administration  of 
Sejanus,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  an  observa- 
tion which  had  escaped  him  with  regard  to  a 
statue  of  that  minisier,  placed  in  the  theatre  of 
Pompey.  Two  infamous  informers,  Satrius 
Secundus  and  Pinarius  Natta,  came  forward 
as  his  accusers.  Their  connexion  with  the 
minister  of  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his 
fate.  The  emperor  heard  his  defence  in  person, 
in  the  senate,  with  a  stern  countenance,  which 
announced  to  him  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Certain  of  death,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  of  safety 
remained.  He  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Livy,  Pollio,  and  Messala ,  he  mentioned 
Cicero's  panegyric  of  Cato,  which  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  answering  by  a  similar  pro- 
duction, and  also  a  number  of  other  composi- 
tions, as  the  epistles  of  Antony,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  Brutus,  all  filled  with  opprobrious 
defamations  of  Augustus ;  after  which,  having 
left  the  senate-house,  he  returned  home,  and  re- 
solved to  perish  by  abstaining  from  sustenance. 
He  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  partly 
exhausted  his  strength  by  the  excessive  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  That  he  might  deceive  his 
daughter,  he  pretended  that  he  ate  in  his  own 
apartment;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, he  concealed,  or  threw  overthe  window, 
part  of  the  provisions  which  were  brought  to  him. 
While  at  supper  with  his  family,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  already  eaten  sufliciently  in 
his  own  chamber.  He  persisted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
came manifest.  It  was  then  that  he  embraced 
his  daughter,  announced  to  her  his  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neither  could 
preserve  his  existence  longer,  nor  ought  to  at- 
tempt it.  Having  shut  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  ordered  the  light  to  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  expired  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  infamous  accusers  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  forms  and  proceedings  to  be  adopted  at 
his  trial. 

Creon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Creophilus,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  en- 
tertained Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that 
poet's  master,  &c.     Strab.  14. 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Pans. 
4,  c.  3,  &c. 

Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Hecuba.  She  married  iEneas,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  which  was  As- 
canius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  her  husband ;  but  they  were  separat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  iEneas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was, 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
o^"  which  she  became  priestess,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
^neas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fame  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  his  consequent  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
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the  country.  Pans.  10,  c.  16. —  Virg.jEn.fi. 
v.  562,  &c.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Crispinus,  I.  a  praetorian,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  Roman 

knighthood  by  Domitian.    Juv.  1,  v.  26. 11. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for  his  lo- 
quacity as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem  he 
wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect,  to 
which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last  verses  of  1, 
Sat.  1. 

Crispus  Sallustius.       Vid.   Sallustiu%. 

Flav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine,  made 
Caesar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished  for  val- 
our and  extensive  knowledge.  Fausta,  his  step- 
mother, wished  to  seduce  him ;  and  when  he 
refused,  she  accused  him  before  Constantine, 
who  believed  the  crime  and  caused  his  son  to  be 
poisoned,  A.  D.  326. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and 
wellbred,  but  of  dangerous  principles;  and  he 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to 
death. ^  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
citizens  whom  his  oppression  had  banished.  He 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  compositions,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.    Cic.  2,  de  Oral. 

Crito,  I.  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  composed  some  dialogues  now  lost. 

Diog. II.    A    Macedonian   historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pall  en  e  of  Persia,  of  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Getae,  &c. 

CRiTOBULtTs,  I.  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  between  Antiochus  and 

the  Romans.     Paus.  10,  c.  20. II.  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.     Diog.  in  Crit. 

Critolaus,  I.  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  two 
sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus.  to  put  an  end 
to  a  long  war  between  their  respective  nations. 
The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and 
he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them ;  and  when, 
at  his  return,  his  sister  deplored  the  death  of  one 
of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.  The  offence 
deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  services  he  had  render- 
ed his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopylae by  the  Romans.     Cic.  d-e  Nat.  D. 

II.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  &c.  140  B.  C.  Cic.  2,  de 
Oral. 

Crcesus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Mermnada?, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyattes,  and 
passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  to 
the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the  asyluni  of 
learning;  and  jEsop,  the  famous  fable-writer, 
a'Tiong  others,  lived  under  his  patronage.  In  a 
conversation  with  Solon,  Croesus  wished  to  be 
thousrbt  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher apprized  him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  poverty  and  domestic  virtue. 
Croesus  undertook  a  war  against  Cyrus,  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an 
armv  of  420,000  men  and  60,000  horse.  After 
a  reign  of  14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  &48 ; 
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his  capital  was  besieged,  and  he  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cy- 
rus heard  the  conquered  monarch  three  times 
exclaim,  Solon!  with  lamentable  energy.  He 
asked  him  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
Croesus  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
had  with  Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cyrus 
was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
of  the  inconstancy  of  human  afiairs,he  ordered 
Croesus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 
person,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Persia, 
Croesus  survived  Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
mensely rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in 
the  destruction  of  his  empire.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
26,  &c.—Plut.  in  Solon.  8,  c.  26.— Justin.  1,  c.  7. 

Cronia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival, and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a  con- 
demned malefactor. 

Ctesias,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  ArtaxerxesMne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some 
fragments  of  his  compositions  have  been  pre- 
served by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
seling's  edition  of  Herodotus.    Strab.  1. — Athen. 

12. — Plut.  in  Artax. II.   A  sycophant  of 

Athens. III.  An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

CTESiBros,  I.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
struments. He  also  invented  a  clepsydra,  or  a 
water-  clock.  This  invention  of  measuring  time 
by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water 
was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  it  turned. 
The  wheels  communicated  their  regular  motion 
to  a  small  wooden  image,  which,  by  a  gradual 
rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  hours 
and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention  gave 
rise  to  many  improvements;  and  the  modern 
manner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  is 
an  imitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ctesibius.   Vi- 

truv.  de  Archit.  9,  c.  9. II.  An  historian,  who 

flourished  254  years  B.  C.and  died  in  his  104th 
year.     Plut.  in  Dem. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his 
probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  iEschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demos- 
thenes undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  ^schines 
was  banished.     Demost.  and  Mchin.  de  Corona. 

CtTRiA,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
mulus originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curiae.  Over  each 
Curiaj  was  appointed  a  priest,  who  officiated  at 
the  sacrifices  of  his  respective  assembly.  The 
sacrifices -were  called  Curionia,  and  the  priest 
Curio.    He  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fifty. 
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His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and  unexception- 
able, and  his  body  free  from  all  defects.  The 
Curion^s  were  elected  by  their  respective  Curiae, 
and  above  them  was  a  superior  priest  called  Cu- 
rio maximus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curiae  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly. The  word  Curia  was  also 

applied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans. 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and 
civil.  In  the  ibrmer  were  held  the  assemblies  of 
the  priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 
The  other  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where 
they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  before  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention  ; 
Curia  Hostilia,  built  by  King  Tullus  Hosli- 
lius ;  Curia  Pompeii,  where  Julius  Caesar  was 
murdered ;  and  Curia  Augusti,  the  palace  and 
court  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Curia  Lex,  (k  Comitiis,  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curius  Dentatus,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  Comitia,  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission  from 
the  senate, 

CuRiATii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  entered  among 
the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  who  en- 
gaged the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were  of 
this  family,  Flor.  1,  c,  3. — Dionys.  Hal.  5, — 
Liv.  1,  c.  24. 

Curio,  (Gt.)  I.  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
Caesar  in  full  senate.  Omnium  mnlierum.  virum, 
et  omnium  virorum  mulierem.     Tacit.  21.  Ann. 

c.  7. — Suet,  in  Cess.  49. — Cic.  in  Brut. II. 

His  son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar.  He  saved 
Ceesar's  life  as  he  returned  from  the  senate- 
house  after  the  debates  concerning  the  punish- 
ments which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ad- 
herents of  Catiline.  He  killed  himself  in  Af- 
rica. Flor.  4,  c.  2, — Plut.  in  Pomp,  d^  Cces. 
id.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  l.—Lucan.  v.  268. 

Curius  Dentatus  Marcus  Annius,  a  Ro- 
man, celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  the 
Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Taren- 
tum.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  visited 
his  cottage  while  he  was  boiling  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  by  the  offer  of  large  presents.  He  refused 
their  ofl^ers  with  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  my 
earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver; and  it  is  my  wish  to  command  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  live  in  povertv.  Plut.  in  Cat.  Cens. 
—Horat.  1,  od.  12,  v.  A\.—Flor.  1,  c.  15. 

CuRTius,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  B.  C.  A  wide  gap, 
called  afterwards  Curtius  lacus,  had  suddenly 
opened  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said 
that  it  never  would  close  before  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtins 
immediately  perceived  thatnolessthan  a  human 
sacrifice  was  required.  He  armed  himself, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  solemnly  threw  himself 
into  the  jjulf,  which  instantly  closed  over  his 
head,  Liv.  7,  c.  G.—  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6. 
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CcRULis  Magistratus,  a  state  officer  at  Rome, ! 
who  had  the  privilege  of  silling  in  an  ivory  i 
chair  in  public  assemblies.     The  dictator,  the 
consuls,  the  censors,  the  prsetors,  and  ediles, 
claimed  that  privilege,  and  therefore  were  called 
curules  magistratus.  The  senators  who  had  pass- 
ed through  the   abovementioned  offices  were 
generally  earned  to  the  senate-house  in  ivory 
chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their  triumphant  pro- 
cession to  the  capital.  When  names  of  disunc-  ; 
tion  began  to  be  known  among  the  Romans,  the 
descendants  of  curule  magistrates  were  called  . 
nobiles ;  the  first  of  a  family  who  discharged  that 
office  were  known  by  the  name  of  noti,  and  ^ 
those  that  had  never  been  in  office  were  called 
igtwbiles. 

Cyaraxes,  or  Cyaxares,  I,  son  of  Phraortes, 
was  king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
defended  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had 
invaded.  He  made  war  against  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  Asia 
beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years,  B.  C.  585.     Diod.  2.—Herodot.  1, 

c.  73  and  103. II.  Another  prince,  supposed 

by  some  lo  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede. 
He  was  the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media. 
He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  father's  do- 
minions, and  made  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Cyrus  favoured.     Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1. 

Cydias,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was  bought 
by  the  orator  Hortensius  for  164  talents.  Plin. 
3'4. 

Cyn^girus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  ^schylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships, 
and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his  right 
hand,  which  was  immediately  severed  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  wath 
his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth.  Herodot. 
6,  c.  \U.— Justin.  2,  c.  9. 

Cynici,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  canina  mordacitate,  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men,  or  because,  like  dogs,  they  were  not  asham- 
ed to  gratify  their  criminal  desires  publicly. 
They  were  famous  for  their  contempt  of  riches, 
for  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  length 
of  their  beards.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect. 
They  generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Vid.  Di- 
ogenes. Cic.  1,  O^.  35  and  41.    Vid.  Antisthenes. 

Cynisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamus,  kins:  of 
Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  m  the  chariot 
races  at  the  Olympic  games.     Pans.  3,  c.  8. 

Cyprtanus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
born  of  heathen  parents,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  country. 
To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he 
abandoned  his  wife;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
charity,  he  distributed  his  gjods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several  treatises,  de 
Dei  gratia,  de  virgiyium  habitn,  &c.  and  ren- 
dered his  compositions  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  by  the  soundnc  s  and  pnritv  of  his 
theology.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  258.  The 
best  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that  of  Fell,  fol. 
Oxon.  1682,  and  that  reprinted  Amst.  1700. 
CypsELiDES,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
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descendants  of  Cypselus,  who  reigned  at  Co- 
rinth during  73  years,  Cypselus  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom,  after 
a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 

Cypselus,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  Heraclidse.     Paus.  4,  c.  3. 

II.  A  man  of  Corinth,  sonofEetion  and  father 
of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bacchiadse, 
and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  about  659 
years  before  Christ.  He  reigned  30  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had  two 
sons,  Lycophron  and  Cypselus,who  was  insane. 
Cypselus  received  his  name  from  the  Greek 
word  KvipeXog,  a  coffer,  because  when  the  Bac- 
chiadse attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother  saved 
his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a  cofler.  Paus. 
5,  c.  17. —  Cic.   Tusc.  5,  c.  37. — Herodot.  1,  c. 

114,   1.   5,   c.  92,  &c.—Aristot.   Polit. III. 

The  father  of  Miltiades.    Herodot.  6,  c.  35. 

Cyrenaici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  follow- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They  placed 
their  summum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  said  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  gave 
pleasure.     Laert.  in  Arisi. —  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Cyriades,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ha- 
rassed the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.     He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Cyrillus,  I.  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  composed  in  Greek, 
there  remain  28  catacheses,  and  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of  which 

is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. II.  A  bishop  of 

Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  which  are  mostly  controver- 
sial in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  7  vols.  1638. 

Cyrsill'S,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen  because  he  advised  them  to  re- 
ceive the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  Persia.  Demosth.  de  Corona. — Cic. 
de  Offic.  c.  11. 

Cyrus,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
"u^hose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  {Vid.  Astyages.)  Cyrus  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born ;  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own 
son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals  in 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion, and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
play  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  for  dis- 
obedience. The  father  of  the  youth,  who  w^as 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill 
treatment  which  his  son  had  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son.  Astyages  ordered  Cyrus  be- 
fore him,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Mandane's 
son,  from  Avhom  he  had  so  much  to  apprehend. 
He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ;  and  Cyrus, 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from  his 
confinement,  and  began  to  le^T  troops  to  de- 
throne his  grandfather.  He  was  assisted  and 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  king's  oppression. 
He  marched  against  him,  and  Astyages  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C. 
.559.  From  this  victory  the  empire  of  Media 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  sub- 
dued the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  con- 
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quered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  dry- 
ing the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  march- 
ing his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river, 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  fes- 
tival. He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris, 
the  queen  of  the  Messagetas,  a  Scythian  na- 
tion, and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
530.  The  victorious  queen,  W'ho  had  lost  her 
son  in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  otf  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  Satia  te  sanguine  quern  sitisti.  Xe- 
nophon  has  written  the  life  of  Cyrus ;  but  his 
history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth  many 
of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chronology 
is  false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration,  has 
given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other  his- 
torian ever  mentioned.  The  Cyropcediu,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic 
history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  showing  what  every  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ought  to   be.     Diod.  1. — Herodot.  1, 

c.  75,  &c. — Jitstifi,  1,  c.  5  and  7. II.     The 

j'ounger  Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  assist  the  Laced-smonians  against  Athens. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  tlie  death 
of  Nothus;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  punished  with 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Parysatis,  saved  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties.  This  circumstance  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus;  he  was 
appointed  over  Lj-dia  and  the  seacoast,  where 
he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  last,  he  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and 
13,000  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchus. 
Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near 
Cunaxa.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
victory,  had  not  his  uncommon  rashness  proved 
his  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two  royal  brothers 
met  in  person,  and  engaged  with  the  most  in- 
veterate fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  401  years  B.  C.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Lacedaemon,  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  Cyrus  boasted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blood,  and  his  ability  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  without  being  in- 
toxicated.    Pint,  in  Artax. — Diod.  14. — Jvatin. 

5,  c.  11. III.  A  poet  of  Panopolis,  in  the 

age  of  Theodosius.  Vid.  Part  I. 
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DacTcus.  a  surname  assumed  by  Domitian  on 
his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  Juv. 
G,  V.  204. 

Djrd.Ila,  two  festivals  in  Boeotia.  One  of 
these  was  observed  at  Alalcoraenosby  the  Pla- 
taeans,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
upon  them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  tree's 
upon  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
immediately  cut  down,  and  with  thieni  statues 


were  made  called  Dcedala,  in  honour  of  Daeda- 
lus.— The  other  festival  wels  of  a  more  solemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years,  by  all 
the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
intermission  ofthe  smaller  festivals  for  that  num- 
ber of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Plataeans. 
Fourteen  of  liie  statues,  called  Daedala,  were  dis- 
tributed by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadaeans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  The- 
bans,  Tanagrseans,  and  Chaeroneans,  because 
they  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among  the 
Plaiceans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  w'hich  was  dressed 
in  female  garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euro- 
las.  This  procession  was  attended  to  the  top  of 
mount  Cithaeron  by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar 
of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
large  quantities  of  combu.stible  materials.  Af- 
terwards a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities 
of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  mostopulent  that  attended- 
The  poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle  ;  and 
all  these  oblations,  together  with  the  Dffidala, 
were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes. 

D^DALUs.    "Vid.  Part  III. 

Daidis,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks, 
It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in  com- 
memoration of  Latona's  labour ;  the  second  in 
memory  of  Apollo's  birth ;  and  the  third  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were  always 
carried  at  the  celebration  ;  whence  the  name. 

Damagetls,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marr}';  and 
received  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  A  ristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C,  670. 
Pons.  4,  c.  24. 

Damascus,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isidorus,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damippus,  a  Spartan,  taken  by  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  dis- 
covered to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  Syracuse  was  taken. 
Pohfcrn. 

Damis,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 
mus,  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messenians, 
Pans.  4,  c.  10. 

Damnonu,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  supposed 
Devonshire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample." Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted  her 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injimctions; 
and  though  in  the  extremes!  poverty,  she  refus- 
ed to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fa- 
ther's commands.    Laert.  in  Pythag. 

Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius 
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ihe  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant's 
wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  happiest  man 
on  earth,  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  him  to  un- 
dertake for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjoyed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  by  a  horse-hair.  This  so  ter- 
rified him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  Tuscul.  5,  c.  21, 

Damocritus,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Achse- 
ans,  &c.  Pans.  7,  c.  13. II.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  battle  array,  and  the 

other  concerning  the  Jews. III.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine, 

Damon,  I.  a  victor  at  Olympia.     Olymp.  102. 

— Paus.  4,  c.  27. II.  A  poet  and  musician 

of  Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  430  years  before  Christ,  C. 
Nep.  15,  c.  2.—Plut.  in  Pericl. III,  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py- 
thias. When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Da- 
mon, should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
sequently delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant,  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidelity  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punishment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Val.  Max.  4,  c.  7, 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  arid  poetry,     Philostr. 

Danaus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Daphnephoria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians. 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
size,  and  the  bottom  was  ailorned  with  a  saffron- 
coloured  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
wasdressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reached  to 
the  ground ;  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Iphicraticke, 
from  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ed them.  He  was  called  Aa({)vri(poooi,  laurel- 
bearer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office 
of  priest  to  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of 
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his  nearest  relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius,  where  sup- 
plicatory hymns  were  simg  to  the  god. — This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  following  circum- 
stance: when  an  oracle  advised  the  ^tolians, 
who  inhabited  Arne  and  the  adjacent  coimtry, 
to  abandon  their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians,  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostilities, 
and,  accordmg  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  procession  in 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  so- 
lemnity was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
and  commanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
laurel  boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  Boeotian  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  blow 
to  relinquish  their  enterprise,  Polemates  im- 
mediately instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeo- 
tians.   Paus.  Boiotic.,  &c. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mercu- 
ry by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Daphnis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks,    ^lian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  18.— Diod.  4. 

Dardanides,  a  name  given  to  .<Eneas,  as  de- 
scended from  Dardanus,  The  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 
Virg.  Mn. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva  ;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg;.  ."Rn.  2,  v.  161.'— Paus.  7,  c.  4. — Hi/gin. 
fab.^155  and  215.—Apollod.  S.—Havier.  21.  20, 

Dares,  a  Phrysfian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  Julian  ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universally  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos."  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Amst,  1702. 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  and  27. 

DarIus,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  On  the 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspirators 
imiversally  agreed  that  he  whose  horse  neighed 
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fiiSi  should  be  appointed  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation 
of  the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  from  no 
other  family  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
lege of  being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence 
without  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 
military  accomplishments.  He  besieged  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  20  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From  thence  he 
marched  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  way 
conquered  Thrace.  This  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  several  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
and  soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Greeks,  that  a  servant  every  evening, 
by  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Remember, 
d  king,  to  punish  the  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
theThracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by 
his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  under- 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  They 
were  conquered  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians  ;  and  the  Persians 
lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  206,000men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  by  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions, B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age.  Herodot.  1,  2,  &c. — Diod. 
1. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. — Plut.  in  Arist. — C.  Nep.  in 

Miltiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 

name,  was  also  called  Ochus  or  Nothus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
rysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman, 
by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  Ames- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  3'ounger.  He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  ofenerals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  7  The  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  religion,  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

Jnstin.  5,  c.  \\.—  Dind.    12. The  third    of 

that  name  was  the  last  kmg  of  Persia,  sur- 
named  Cndomanus.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes  and 
Sysigambis,  and  descended  from  Darius  Nothus. 
The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  prede- 
cessors of  Darius.  The  king  of  Persia  met  his 


adversary  in  person,  at  the  head  of  600,000 
men.  This  army  was  remarkable  more  for  its 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  cou- 
rage of  its  soldiers ;  and  Athenaeus  mentions 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  277 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  &Q  10  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus,  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus  ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darius.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he 
saved  himself  by  flying  in  disguise  on  the  horse 
of  his  armour-bearer.  These  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius  ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Macedonians, 
prevailed  over  the  effeminate  Persians ;  and 
Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now 
complete.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  Darius  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  his  chariot,covered  with  wounds 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian  :  "  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
manity. Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  Diod. 
17. — Plut.  in  Alex.  —  Justin.  10,  11,  &c. — Cur^ 
tins. A  son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  against  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    Plut.  in  Artax. 

Datames,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  obliged 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  military  exploits.  He 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.  C.  Nep. 
in  Datam. 

Dataphkrnes,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahae.     Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8, 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  an 
armv  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphernes. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.     C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae.    He 

came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 

reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from  him 

was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throno 
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when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3,  c.  1. — 
Mela.  2,  c.  i.—Strad.  5. 

Decebalus,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci,  who 
made  a  successful  war  against  Domitian.  He 
■was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian'ssuccessur, 
and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit  again 
kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
marched  against  him  and  defeated  him.  He 
destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province,  A 
D.  103.     Dio.  63. 

Decemviri,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au- 
thority among  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  it  wa.s 
universally  agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates,cal]- 
ed  Dece/Jiviri,  should  be  elected  from  the  senate 
to  put  the  project  into  execution.  Their  power 
was  absolute ;  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  they  presided  over  the  city  with  re- 
gal authority.  They  were  invested  with  the 
badges  of  the  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius, 
A  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Romu- 
lus, Sp.  Posthumius,  A.  U.  C.  303.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  that  every  citizen  might  speak  his  sen- 
timents, were  publicly  approved  of  as  constitu- 
tional, and  ratified  by  the  priesrs  and  augurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner.  These 
laws  were  ten  in  number,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
iegss  duodscim  tabularurn,  and  leges  decemvi- 
rales.  In  the  third  year  after  their  creation,  the 
decemvirs  became  odious,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny ;  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
ravish  Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion cf  ihe  office. There  were  other  officers 

in  Rome,  called  decemvirs,  who  were  originally 
appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  prastor,  to  ad- 
minister justice.  Their  appointment  became 
afterwards  necessary,  and  they  generally  assist- 
ed at  sales  called  subhastationes,  because  a  spear, 
kasta,  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
called  decemviri  litibiisjiidicandis.— T  he  office  rs 
whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibylline 
books  were- also  called  decemviri.  They  were 
originally  two  in  number,  called  dnwmviri,  till 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  qmn- 
decenivirs. 

Degia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  fleets. 

DEcrus  Mus,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338  years  B. 
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C.    His  son  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 

devoted  himself  in  like  manner,  in  his  fourth 
consulship,  when  fighting  against  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  B.  C.  296.  His  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Tarentines,  B.  C.  280. II.  Brutus,  conduct- 
ed Csesar  to  the  senate-house  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered. III.  ;^Cn.  Melius,  Cl.  Trajanus,) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appease  a  sedition  in  Moesia.  Instead  of 
obeying  his  master's  command,  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched  against 
him.  and  at  his  death  became  the  only  empe- 
ror. He  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the  Goths, 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a  deep  marsh,  from  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished 
with  all  his  army  by  the  darts  of  the  barbarians, 
A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the  character  of  a  brave  man 
and  of  a  great  disciplinarian ;  and  by  his  justice 
and  exemplary  life,  merited  the  title  of  Opti- 
mus,  which  a  servile  senate  lavished  upon  him. 

Decurio,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
titrma,  or  the  30th  part  of  a  legio  of  horse,  which 
was  composed  of  300  men.  The  badge  of  the 
centurions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  optio.  There  were  certain 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called  decuriones 
77iunicipales,  who  formed  a  body  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name;  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
th eir  fello w-cilizens,and  to  increase  the  reven ues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
curia  decuriormm  and  minor  senatus;  and  their 
decrees,  called  decreta  decurionum,  were  mark- 
ed with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  generally 
styled  themselves  civitatum  patres  curiales,  and 
honorati  municipiorum,  senatores.  They  were 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Roman 
senators  ;  they  were  to  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  election  happened  on  the  calends 
of  March. 

Detoces,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  among 
his  countrymen,  and  his  great  popularity  and 
love  of  equity  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he 
made  himself  absolute,  B.  C.  700.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  53 
years.  He  built  Ecbatana,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  surrounded  it  with  seven  diflTerent 
w:ills,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  royal 
palace.     Herodot.  1,  c.  96,  (fee. — Poly(zn. 

Deiotarus,  a  governor  of  Galatia,made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompev  and  Caesar,  Deiotarus  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  former.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Ccesar  severely  reprimanded 
Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to  Pompev,  depriv- 
ed him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was  accused 
bv  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon  Coesar's  life, 
Cicero  ablv  defended  him  in  the  Roman  senate. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faith- 
fully supported  the  republican  cause.  His  wife 
was  barren,  but  fearing  that  her  husband  might 
die  without  issue,  she  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
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tiful  slave,  and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own, 
the  children  of  this  union.  Deiotarus  died  in  an 
advanced  old  age.   Strab.  12. — LMcan.  5,  v.  55. 

Deiphobus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who. 
afler  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  married  He- 
len. His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and  in- 
troduced into  his  chamber  her  old  husband  Me- 
nelaus,towhomshe  wished  to  reconcile  herself. 
He  was  shamefully  mutilated  and  killed  by  Me- 
nelaus.  He  had  highly  distinguished  himself 
daring  the  war,  especially  in  his  two  combats 
with  Merion,  and  in  that  in  which  he  slew 
Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mars.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v,  495. 
—Homer.  11.  13. 

DELDON,a  king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by  Crassus. 

Delia,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return 
from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  there,  which  he  had 
received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  gar- 
lands, appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
horseraces.  They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
which  they  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  va- 
rious windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from 
which  Theseus  had  extricated  himself  by  Ari- 
adne's assistance. There  was  also  another 

festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious  he 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos.  The  person  employed  in  this  an- 
nual procession  were  called  Ddiasta:  and  Theo- 
ri.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  Thcoria  and  Delias.  When 
the  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stern  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  universal  lustration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus, 
who  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trcezene  to 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  and 
celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  the  ship,  and  sailed  back  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in 
crowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
festivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
citizens  opened  their  doors;  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Deliastae  as  they  walked 
in  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was  un- 
lawful to  put  to  death  any  malefactor  ;  and  on 
that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
for  thirty  davs.  Zenopkon.  Memor.  <^  in  Conv. 
— Plut.  in  Ph(cd. — Senec.  ep.  70. 

Dei.mattus,  F1.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Csesar, 
and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Delphis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Martial. 
9,  ep.  43. 

Demades,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor 
became  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  favour  of  that  prince, 


by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  3-22.  One  of  his  orations  is  extant. 
Diod.  16  and  11.— Plut.  in  Dem. 

Demaratus,  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Aris- 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  526.  He 
was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Greece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  informed  them  of  the  hos- 
tilities which  hung  over  their  head.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  75,  &c.  1.  6,  c.  50,  &c. II.  A  rich  citi- 
zen of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  BacchJadre, 
When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii, 
658  years  before  Christ.  His  son,  Lucumon, 
was  king  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarquin- 
itis  Priscus.      Dionys.  Hal. 

Demariste,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

Dematria,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  from  a  battle  without 
glory.     Pint.  Lac.  List. 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  them- 
selves with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Demetrius,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tonice,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of  iovms. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  He  was 
defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gar- 
rison which  was  stationed  there  under  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  After  this  successfl^l  expedi- 
tion, he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  and  de- 
feated Cassander  at  Thermopylee.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  after  these  victories,  was  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  servility;  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon 
success  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander;  and  Seleucus,  Cassander,  ar.d  Ly- 
simachus,  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his 
son.  Their  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsu>^\  3.  C. 
301.  Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle;  and 
Demetrius,  after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephe- 
sus.  His  ill  success  raised  him  many  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lj-'sima- 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage. Athens  now  laboured  under  tyranny; 
and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoned  the  in- 
habitants. The  lo.ss  of  his  posse.ssions  in  Asia, 
recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander. 
Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia, 
after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  seven  years. 
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He  passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the 

Erovinces  of  Lysimachus  with  various  success ; 
ut  famine  and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus  for  support  and  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities  were  soon 
begun ;  and  after  he  had  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrius  was  totally 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though 
he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  his  son-in-law, 
yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a  prince,  and 
passed  his  time  in  hunting,  and  in  every  labo- 
rious exercise.  His  son  Antigonus  offered  Se- 
leucus all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person, 
to  procure  his  father's  liberty ;  but  all  proved 
unavailmg,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years, 
288  B.  C.  His  remains  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp 
at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias, 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a  great  war- 
rior ;  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  warlike 
engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptuous  indulgences ;  and  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concubines  than  Poliorcetes.  His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Antigonus 
ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  par- 
ticularly to  remark  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son.    Phd. 

in  vita. — Diod.  17. — Justin.  1,  c.  17,  &c. 

II.  A  prince  who  succeeded  his  father  Antigo- 
nus on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus  Do- 
son.     Justin.  26,    c.  2.—Polyb.   2. III.   A 

son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty  de- 
livered his  father  from  a  heavy  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  father  too  credulously  consented 
to  his  death,  B.  C.  180.    Liv.  40,  c.  20.— Justin. 

32,  c.  2. IV.  A  prince,  surnamed  Soter,  was 

son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
gave  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation  dis- 
pleased Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ; 
he  procured  his  liberty,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  C.  162. 
He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysias,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a  battle,  m 
the  12th  year  of  his  reign.  Stra^.  16. — Appian. 

— Justin.  34,  c.  3. V.  The  2d,  surnamed 
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Nicanor,  or  Conqueror,  was  son  of  Soter,  to 
whom  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  usurper 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  was,  before, 
the  wife  of  the  expelled  monarch.  Demetrius 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness, 
and  suffered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his 
favourites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  son  of 
Bala,  called  DiodorusTryphon,  seized  a  part  of 
Syria  ;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagonist, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  marched 
into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Par- 
ihians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage ;  and  Cleopa- 
tra was  so  incensed  at  this  new  connexion,  that 
she  gave  herself  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  married  him.  Sidetes  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  De- 
metrius regained  the  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious, 
and  his  subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of 
Seleucus,from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gates 
were  shut  up  against  his  approach  by  Cleopa- 
tra ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  governor 
of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  protection.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  127. 
Justin.  36,  &c. — Appian.  de  Bell.  Syr. — Joseph. 

VI.  The  3d,  surnamed  Eucerus,  was  son 

of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the  example  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  had  seized  Syria,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.  C.  93, 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory  over  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  taken  in  a  battle  against  the 
Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity.    Joseph.    1. 

VII.  Phalereus,  a  disciple  of  Theophras- 

tus,  who  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
Athenians,  by  his  eloquence  and  the  purity  of 
his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  decennial  ar- 
chon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished  the  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  muni- 
ficence, that  the  Athenians  raised  360  brazen 
statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  main- 
taining the  sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He 
fled  without  concern  or  mortification  to  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  he  met  with  kindness 
and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  monarch  con- 
sulted him  concerning  the  succession  of  his 
children  ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise 
to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydice  in  pre- 
ference to  the  offspring  of  Berenice.  This  coun- 
sel so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  after  his  father's  death  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  de- 
tained him  in  strict  confinement.  Demetrius, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  284  B.  C.  According  to 
some,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
ladelphus, and  enriched  his  library  at  Alexan- 
dria with  200,000  volumes.  All  the  works  of 
Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history,  and  eloquence, 
are  lost.  The  last  edition  of  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  attributed  improperly  to  him,  is  that  of 
Glasgow,  8vo.  1743.  Diog.  in  vita. — Cic.  in 
Brut.  4-  de  OJic.—Plut.  in  Exit. VIII.   A 
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cynic  philosopher,  disciple  of  Apollonius  Thy- 
aneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  emperor 
wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  to  his  interest  by 
a  large  present ;  but  Demetrius  refused  it  witli 
indignation,  and  said,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 
me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him 
to  an  island.  The  cynic  derided  the  punish- 
ment, and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  em- 
peror. He  died  in  a  great  old  age ;  and  Se- 
neca observes,  that  nature  had  brought  him 
forth,  to  show  viankind  that  an  exalted,  genius  can 
live  securely  without  being  corrupted  by  the  vices 
of  the  surrounding  world.  Senec. — Philoslr.  in 
Apoll. IX.  A  writer,  who  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  into  Asia. 

Democedes,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cro- 
tona,  son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
craies.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  Sa- 
mos  toDarius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  acquired 
great  riches  and  much  reputation  by  curing  the 
king's  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy  by  the  king,  and  fled 
away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Milo.  JSlian.  V,  H.  8,  c. 
18.— Herodot.  3,  c.  124,  &c. 

Demochares,  I.  an  Athenian,  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
audience ;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens,  De- 
mochares replied,  "  Hang  yourself "  But  Phil- 
ip mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them  ask 
their  countr}'Tnen,  which  deserved  most  the  ap- 
pellation of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  gave 
such  ill  language,  or  he  w^io  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment  1  Senec.  de  Ira.  3. — 
.mian.   V.  H.  3,  7,  8,  12.— Cfc.  in  Brut.  3,  de 

Or  at.  2. II.  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 

a  comedy  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.    Plut.  in 

Dem. III.  A  statuary,  who  wished  to  make  a 

statue  of  mount  Athos.   Vitruv. IV.  A  gen- 
eral of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C.36. 

Democritus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
inquestof  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdera, 
which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral  the 
man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  indigence ;  and 
Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated  before 
his  countrymen  one  of  his  compositions  called 
Diacosmus.  It  was  received  with  such  uncom- 
mon applause,  that  he  was  presented  with  500 
talents ;  statues  were  erected  in  his  honour ;  and 
a  decree  passed  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
retired  to  a  garden  near  the  city,  where  he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  study  and  solitude;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his  eyes  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  in- 
quiries. He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
mocritus, but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He  con- 
tinually laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety.  I 
He  told  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  tlie  I 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  from  Ihe  j 
dead  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who  had  gone  1 
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through  life  without  adversity,  whose  names  he 
might  engrave  on  the  queen's  monument.  The 
king's  inquiries  to  find  such  persons  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  philosopher  in  some  manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He  taught 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body  j 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  gliosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
dead  of  night  with  vvliatever  could  create  terror 
and  astonishment.  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved ;  and  without  even  looking  at 
them,  he  desired  them  to  cease  making  ihem- 
selves  such  objects  of  ridicule  and  folly.  He 
died  in  the  109lh  year  of  his  age,  B,  C.  3(»1. 
His  father  was  so'  rich,  that  he  entertained 
Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  marching 
against  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Demucriius 
are  lost.  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taught  that  the  Milky-way  was 
occasioned  by  a  confused  light  from  a  multitude 
of  stars.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  ardent,  that  he 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  various  colours;  he  like- 
wise dissolved  stones  and  sotlened  ivory.  Eu- 
seb.  14,  c.  27. — Diog.  in  vitd.—Mtian.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  20.— Cic.  de  Finib.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7.— 
Strab.  1  and  15. 

Demodochus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Al- 
cinous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  8,  V.  M.—Plnt.  de  Mus. 

Demon,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demosthe- 
nes. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and 
that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him  back. 

Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  hungry, 
he  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.  He  died  in  his  100th  year. 
Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Cleobule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  ma- 
naged his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possessions.  His  education  was  total- 
ly neglected  ;  and  for  ^^•hatever  advances  he 
made  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  indu.'?- 
try  and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
IsEeus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however,  im- 
peded, by  weak  lunjrs,  and  a  difficulty  of  pro- 
nunciation, especially  of  the  letter  p  ;  but  \hesc. 
obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied 
application.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised 
him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  Avas 
soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  his  country- 
men from  their  indolence,  and  animated  rhem 
airainst  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. In  the  battle  of  Cheronasa,  however, 
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Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and  ' 
saved  his  life  by  flight.     After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his 
son  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he  brand- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  boy  ;  and  when  the  ' 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
orators,  Demosthenes  reminded  his  countrymen  ; 
of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  delivered  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves.     Though  he  had  boasted  i 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt 
him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  [ 
a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus.     Ttie  tu-  j 
mults  which  this  occasioned  forced  him  ;o  i-etire  I 
from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  banishme  .t,  which  he  | 
passed  at  Trcezene  and  iEgina,  he  lived  with 
more  effeminacy  than  true    heroism.    When 
Antipater  made  war  against  Greece,  after  tiie 
death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was  publicly 
recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  iEgina.     His  return  was  at- 
tended with  much  splendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land. 
His   triumph  and   popularity,  however,  were 
short.      Antipater   and    Craterus   were   near 
Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands.    Demosthenes,  with 
all  his  adherents,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  Calauria ;  and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired 
on  the  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celebrat- 
ed, in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.    The 
Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour, 
with  an  inscription  translated  into  this  distich  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  robur,  Vir  magTie,  fuisset, 
Grcecia  non  MacedcB  sitccubuisset  hero. 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators  ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  ri- 
val among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been  com- 
pared together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  ar- 
rived at  perfection  ;  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  with  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  ^Eschines,  to  a  siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expression.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions 
of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  uncom- 
mon application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  not  only  imi- 
tate, but  possess  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
great  historian.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
arethatofWolfius.fol.Frankof  1P)04  ;  that  left 
unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1720,  &c.  Lips,  bv 
Reiske  and  his  widow.  Pint,  in  vita. —  Dind. 
16.— Cic.  in  Orct.  Scc—Paua.  1,  c.  8,  1.  2,  c.  33. 

II.  An  Athenian  general,  sent  to  succeed 

Alcibiades  in  Sicilv.  He  attacked  Svracuse 
with  Nicias,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
After  many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  his  army  was  con  fined  to  hard  labour. 
The  accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
are  various;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  him- 
self, whilst  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.     Pint,  in 

Nic-  thucyd.  4,  &c.—Diod.  12. III.  The 
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father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes.  He  was 
very  rich,  and  employed  an  immense  number 
of  slaves,  in  the  business  of  a  sword  cutler. 
Plut.  ire  Dein. 

Demylus,  a  tyrant,  who  tortured  the  philoso- 
pher Zeno.     Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep. 

Deodatus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
pris(mers  of  Mitylene, 

Dercyllidas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebrated 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine  different 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Chersouesus  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building  a  wall 
across  the  country.  He  lived  B.  C.  399.  Diod. 
14. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Grcec.  1,  &c. 

DiAGORAS,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the  great- 
est superstition,  he  became  a  most  unconquer- 
able atheist :  because  he  saw  a  man,  who  laid  a 
false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  go  unpunished.  His  great  im- 
piety and  blasphemies  provoked  his  countrymen, 
and  the  Areopagites  promised  one  talent  to  him 
who  brought  his  head  before  their  tribunal,  and 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  about 
416  years  before  Christ,     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c, 

23,  1.  3,  c.  37,  &LC.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. II. 

An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pmdar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a 
beautiful  ode,  still  extant,  which  was  written  in 
golden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw 
his  three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olympia, 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cic.  Tusc.  b. 
—Plut.  in  Pel.—Paiia.  6,  c.  7. 

DiALis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  insti- 
tuted by  Numa.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Varro.  L.  Lt. 
4,  c.  15.— Dio7iys.  2.—Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

DiAMASTiGosis,  a  fcslival  at  Sparta,  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  a~p 
rov  narriyovv,  from  wMppifig,  becausc  boys  were 
whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  These 
boys,  called  Bomonicae,  were  originally  freeborn 
Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  they 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of  a  slavish 
origin.  This  operation  was  performed  by  an 
officer,  in  a  severe  and  unfeeling  manner;  and 
th  It  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  light  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parents  of  the 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  by  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  These  flagellations  were  so  severe,, 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  torrents,  and 
many  expired  under  the  l-ash  of  the  whip  with- 
out utterin?  a  sfroan,  or  betrajang  any  marks  of 
fear.  Such  a  death  was  reckoned  very  honour- 
able, and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity, with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose  that  Lvcurgas  first  instituted  it.  Ores- 
tes first  introduced  that  barbarous  custom,  after 
he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Diana  Taurira 
into  Greece.  There  is  another  tradition,  which 
mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  he  was  offering 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  he  en- 
gaged with  Mardonius,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  number  of  Lvdians,  who  disturbed  the  sa- 
crifice, and  were  at  last  repelled  with  staves  and 
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stones,  the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  boys  was  instituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  procession, 

DiASiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name,  uko  tov  Stjs 
Kai  Trii  ao-;?j,  from  JupUer  and  misforlune,  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  from  dangers.  During  this  festival 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DicEARCHUs,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  had  composed  a  history  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public, which  was  publicl}''  read  over  every  year 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  for  the  improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth. 

DicENEus,  an  Eg}'piian  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where 
he  ingratiated  himself  \vith  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  his  instructions  softened  the  vvildness 
and  rusticity  of  his  manners.  He  also  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  multitude,  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  their  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
wine  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they  might 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his  death. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  invested 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  ma- 
gistracy seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  cho- 
sen during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  rai.se  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  because  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  enlist  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  the  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magistrate,  with  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power,  to  take  care  of  the  state.  The  dictator 
remained  in  office  for  six  months;  after  which 
he  was  again  elected,  if  the  affairs  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  desperate;  but  if  tranquillity  was 
re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were 
subjected  to  him.  He  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause dictus,  named  by  the  consul,  or  quoiiiam 
dictis  ejus  parebat  populus,  because  the  people 
implicitly  obeyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  viva  rnce,  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommended 
by  the  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  pleasure. 
He  punished  as  he  pleased  :  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  Infer  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  with  the  fascex; 
during  his  administration,  all  other  officers  ex- 
cept the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  su^^pended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But 
amidst  all  this  independence  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  he 
was  always  obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions; and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previouslv  ob- 
taining a  formal  leave  from  the  people.  This 
office,  so  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first 


ages  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  per- 
petual usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Caesar ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  laUer,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  for  ever  after  forbade  a  dictator 
to  exist  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a  subordinate  officer,  called  his  master 
of  horse,  magister  equituvi.  This  officer  was 
respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  order,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  praetors.  This  subordination, 
however,  was  some  time  after  removed ;  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  cho- 
sen for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the  ple- 
beians were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it, 
Titus  Latius  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A. 
U.  C.  253.  Dionys.  Hcd.—Cic.  de  Leg.  3.— 
Dio, — Plut.  in  Fab. — Appian.  3. — Polyb.  3. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  28.—Liv.  1,  c.  23,  1.  2,  c.  18,  1. 4, 
c.  57,  1.  9,  c.  38. 

Dictys,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomeneus 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
a  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  where 
he  had  been  buried.  This  convulsion  of  the 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
dition is  deservedly  deemed  fabulous  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now  extant 
as  the  composition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  com- 
posed in  the  15lh  century,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  falsely 
attributed  to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idomeneus, 
The  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia, 
4to.  MedioL  1477, 

DiDiA  Lex,  de  Sumptibus,  by  Didius,  A.  U. 
C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
public  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
STuests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but  the  guests 
themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

DiDius,  I.  a  governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.     Plut.  in  Sert. II.  A  man  who 

brought  Caesar  the  head  of  Pompey's  eldest  son. 

PJM. III.  A  governor  of  Britain,  under 

Claudius. IV.  Julianus,a  rich  Roman,  who, 

af  er  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
which  the  praetorians  had  exposed  to  sale,  A.  D. 
192.  His  great  luxury  and  extravagance  ren- 
dered him  odious;  and  when  he  refused  to  pay 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  for  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  soldiers  revolted  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Severus 
was  made  emperor  after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  Elissa.  a  daughter  of  Belus, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus,  or  Sichar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules. 
Pvgmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre 
afler  Belus,  murdered  Sichaeus,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  immense  riches  which  he  possessed  j 
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and  Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settle- 
ment, with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  became  odious.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
richesof  her  husband,whichPygmalion  so  great- 
ly desired;  and  by  that  artifice  compelled  the 
ships  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of 
the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichseus.  A 
storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
could  be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs. 
Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a  ciiadel  call- 
ed Byrsa,  ( Vid.  Byrsa,)  and  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
subjects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city 
and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise, 
gained  her  many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  mary  larbas,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dread- 
ful vv'ar.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give  her 
decisive  answer;  and  during  that  time  she  erect- 
ed a  fnneral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichagas,  to 
whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant 
woman,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  ^neas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  Avhom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents iEneas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  300  years. 
Dido  left  Phceuicia  247  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  the  asre  of  ^lieas,  that  is,  about  953 
years  B.  C.  This  chronological  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace : — 

"  Aui  faman  seqiiere,  aut  sibi  convenientiafinge.'''' 

While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  yEneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparenllv  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  of  two  flotirishrag  empires.  Dido,  after 
her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  sub- 
jects. JnsUiu  18,  c.  4,  (fee. — Paf/-rc'  1,  c.  G. — 
Virg.  .En.^Ovid.    Md.  14,  fab.    2.—  Heroid. 

7. —  Appiaii.     Alex. Oros.  4. Hcrodian. 

Dionys.  Hal. 

DiDY.MUs,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  surnamed 
XuXvEiTtp')?.  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commrmtaries  are.  that  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Vennt.  apud.  Aid.  1.52S,  and  that  of  Paris, 
8vo.  1530. 

DiEN'KCRs,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
should  fight  in  the  shade.     Herodot.  7,  c.  226. 

DiNARCHUs,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sosiratus, 
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and  disciple  to  Theophrastus,  at  Athens.  He 
acquired  much  money  by  his  compositions,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Athenians,  307  B.  C.  Of  64  of  his  ora- 
tions, only  three  remain.  Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  c.  53. 

Din5chares,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  it  had  been 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

DiNOCRATEs,  I.  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos 
in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  should  empty  them- 
selves. This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too 
chimerical,  but  he  employed  the  talents  of  the 
artist  in  building  and  beautifying  Alexandria. 
He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of  Arsi- 
noe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of  the 
queen  by  means  of  loadstones.  His  death,  and 
that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  future  ages.  Plin.  7,  c.  37. — Mar- 
cell.  22,  c.  40.— Pint,  in  Alex. 11.  A  Mes- 

senian,  who  behaved  with  great  eflfeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  PliilopcEmen,  and 
put  him  to  death  B.  C.  183.    PhU.  in  Flam. 

DiNoi.ocHUs,  a  Syracusan,  who  composed  14 
comedies.     JElian.  de  Anim.  6,  c.  52. 

DiNON,  the  father  of  Clitarchus,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  age.  He  is 
esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C.  Nep. 
in  Conon. — Pint,  in  Alex. — Diog. 

DiocLEA,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megara, 
in  honour  of  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. There  was  a  contention  on  his  tomb, 
and  the  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  wan 
publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland.  Theocritus 
has  described  them  in  his  12  Jdyll.  v.  27. 

DiocLEs,  I.  a  general  of  Athens,  &c.  Polycen. 

5. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. III.'  An 

historian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the  fab- 
ulous history  of  Romulus.    Plut.  in  Ram. 

IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archelaus,  &c.  Polyan.G. 

Diocr,ETiA>ajs,  I.  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius)  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dnlmatia.  He  was  first  a  common 
soldier,  and  bv  merit  and  success  he  gradually 
roseto  the  office  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  death 
of  ]Numerian,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  vir- 
tues and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  army, 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  tM^o  subordinate  emperors,  Constantius 
and  Galerius.  whom  he  called  Caesars,  whilst 
he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  su- 
perior title  of  Auguslu.'!.  Diocletian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues;  and  though 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  bv  education  and 
study,  vet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing with  true  srenius.  His  crueltv,  however, 
a2:ainst  the  followers  of  Christianity  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  the  appellation  of  un- 
bounded tyranny  and  insolent  wantonness.  Af- 
ter he  had  reiarned  21  years  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perit^',  he  publiclv  abdicated  the  crown  at  Nico- 
media,  on  the  first  of  May,  A.  D.  304,  and  re- 
tired to  a  private  station  at  Salona.   Maximian, 
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his  colieagae,followed  his  example,  but  not  from 
voluntary  choice ;  and  when  he  some  time  after 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocletian  took 
now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his  little  garden, 
than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a  palace  when  his 
power  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
lived  nine  years  after  his  abdication,  in  the  great- 
est security  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the 
first  sovereign  -who  voluntarily  resigned  his 
power ;  a  philosophical  resolution,  which,  in  a 
later  age,  was  imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  fifth,  of  Germany. 

DioDoRCs,  I.  an  historian,  surnamed  Siculus, 
because  he  was  born  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Eg}'pt,  Persia,  Svria,  Media,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
books,  of  which  only  15  are  extant,  with  some 
few  fragments.  This  valuable  composition  was 
the  work  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  all  the  places  of  which  he  has 
made  mention  in  his  histor}'.  It  was  the  labour 
of  30  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  compi- 
lation from  Berosus,  Timeeus,  Theopompus, 
Callisthenes,  and  others.  The  author,  however, 
is  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  and 
often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is 
neither  elegant  nor  too  laboured  ;  but  of  great 
simplicity  and  unaffected  correctness.  He  often 
dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and  tri- 
fling incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  history  are  treated  with  brevit}-,  and 
sometimes  passed  over  in  silence.  His  manner 
of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
consuls,  will  be  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian flourished  about  44  years  B.C.  He  spent 
much  time  at  Rome  to  procure  information  and 
authenticate  his  historical  narrations.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2  vols, 
fol.  Amst.  1746. II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house 
of  his  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  Greek  literature.     Cic.  in  Brut. 

DioGEN'Es,  I.  a  celebrated  cjTiic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coin- 
ing false  money.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where 'he  became  the  disciple  of  An- 
tisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cvnics. 
Antisthenes,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
his  house,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick. 
Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said. 
Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall  you  find 
a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence  while  there  is  any  thing  to  be  learnt, 
any  information  to  be  gained  from  your  conver- 
sation and  acquaintance.  Such  firmness  re- 
commended him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became 
his  most  devoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in 
the  o-arment  which  distinguished  the  cAmics, 
and  walked  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his 
head,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place 
of  repose.  Such  singularity-,  joined  to  the 
greatest  contempt  for  riches,  soon  gained  him 
reputation;  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
scended to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub.  He 
asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
he  could  gratify  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  my 
sunshine,  was  "the  only  answer  which  the  phi- 
losopher gave.    Such  an  independence  of  mind 


so  pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  turned  to  his 
courtiers,  and  said,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I 
would  wish  to  be  Diogejies."  He  was  once  sold 
as  a  slave  ;  but  his  magnanimity  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his 
children  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  misery  and  indigence, 
he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

II.  A  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chry- 

sippus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Carneades  and  Cri- 
tolaus,  155  years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most 
exemplary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  family  in  one 
of  his  treatises.     Quintil.  1,  c.  1. — Atlien.  5,  c. 

\\.—  Cic.  d£  Ojffic.  3,  c.  51. III.  Laertius,  an 

Epicurean  philosopher,  born  in  Cilicia.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
still  extant.  This  work  contains  an  accurate 
account  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is 
replete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 
opinions.  It  is  compiled,  however,  without  any 
plan,  method,  or  precision,  though  much  neat- 
ness and  conciseness  are  observable  through 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  the 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potamon,  o'f 
Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibo- 
mius,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1759. 

DioGNETCS,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  philosophy  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DioMEDEs,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
king  of  ^tolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  >^neas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  military  glory.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying 
away  his  horses.  At  his  return  from  the  siege 
of  Tro}',  he  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  com- 
panion plundered  the  countrv',  and  lost  the  Tro- 
jan Palladium.  During  his  long  absence,  his 
wife  ^-Egiale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedes  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country. 
He  came  to  tliat  part  of  Italy  which  has  been 
called  Mas:na  GrEecia,  where  he  built  a  city, 
called  Arg^n'ipa,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Daunns,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age.  or,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
srrief,  were  changed  intobirds  resembling  swans. 
These  birds  look  flight  into  a  neighbouring 
island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  remarkable 
for  the  lameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which  they 
shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Dio- 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men- 
ti.>ns  at  Timavus.  Virs.  ^^n.  1,  v.  756,  1.  11, 
V.  243,  &c.—  Oi-id.  Met.  U,  fab.  10.— Apollod.  1, 
c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  l.—Hvgin.  fab.  97,  112,  and  113.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  30. 
Dion,  I.  a  Svracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus,  fa- 
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mous  for  Ms  power  andabilities.  He  was  related 
to  Dionysius,  and  often  advised  him,  together 
with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who,  at  his  request, 
had  come  to  reside  at  the  tyrant's  court,  to  lay 
aside  the  supreme  power.  His  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  I'here  he  collect- 
ed a  numerous  force,  and,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
my, he  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  tyranny. 
He  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ships,  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power 
an  empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  fifty 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  ships  of 
war,  and  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The 
lyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  the  friends  of  Dionysius.  He 
was,  however,  shamefully  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  called 
Callicrates,  or  Callipus,  354  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and 
four  years  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 

memory.  Diod.  16. — C.  Nep.invitd. II.  Cas- 

sius,  a  native  of  Nicsea  in  Bithynia.  His  father's 
name  was  Apronianus.  He  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pertinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  unwea- 
ried application,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  he  made 
public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious  employment 
of  12  years  in  composing  it.  This  valuable  his- 
tory began  with  the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  34  first  books 
are  totally  lost,  the  20  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last 
20.  In  the  com'pilation  of  his  extensive  history, 
Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  mo- 
del ;  but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  nar- 
rations are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  credu- 
lous, and  the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality,  satire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  agains  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Caesar.  Seneca  is  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched  and 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
the  230th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  2  vdls. 

fol.  Hamb.  1750. III.  A  famous  Christian 

writer,  surnamed  Chrysostom,  &c. 

DtoNYsiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemn itv 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egvpt  bv 
a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bac- 
chus is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionvsia  of  the 
Greeks  are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  bv  their 
celebration,  the  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity. 
and  the  priests  that  ofliciated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  public  games. 
At  first  they  were  celebrated  with  great  simpli- 
city, and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorn- 
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ed  with  a  vine  branch,  after  which  followed  a 
goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the  ^aWoi.  The  wor- 
shippers imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  They 
clothed  themselves  in  fawnskins,  fine  linen,  and 
mitres ;  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan, 
and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  their 
dress  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some  rode 
upon  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  to  slaugh- 
ter for  the  sacrifice.  In  this  manner  both  sexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hills 
and  country,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  hi 
ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hide- 
ous shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud.  Evue 
Bacche!  lo!  lo!  Evoe!  lacche!  lobacche ! 
Evohe !  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  called  XiKvocpopoi,  who  carried  theXiK^'ov 
or  musical  van  of  Bacchus;  without  their  at- 
tendance none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  god  is  often  called  KiKviTm.  The  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Dionysia  apxaiojrspa,  at  Limnoe  in  Attica.  The 
chief  persons  that  officiated  were  fourteen  wo- 
men, called  yspaipai^venerable.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before  their 
appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath,  before 
the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  body  was  free 

from  all  pollution. The  greater  Dionysia, 

sometimes  called  a(TiKa  or  ra  kut'  ocv,  as  being 
celebrated  ivithin  the  city,  were  the  most  famous. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed ra  kut'  aypovi,  because  celebrated  in  the  cmiti- 
try,  or  \nvaia,  from  Xr/i^o?  a  winepress,  were  to 
all  appearance  a  preparation  for  the  greater  fes- 
tivals.    They  were  celebrated  in  autumn. 

The  Dionysia  ppavpovia,  observed  at  Brauron 
in  Attica,  were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extrava- 
gance, and  debauchery. The  Dionysia  wk- 

rn\  m  were  observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawful  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  the  cele- 
bration.  The  Dionysia  called  (ofi'xpaym,  be- 
cause human  victims  were  offered  to  the  god,  or 
because  the  priests  imitated  the  eating  of  raw 
flesh,  were  celebrated  with  much  solemnity. 
The  priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  by 
the  wildness  of  their  looks,  and  the  oddity  of 

their  actions,  they  feigned  insanity'. The 

Dionysia  aoKa^LKa  were  yearly  observed  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  children  who  had  been  instructed 
in  the  music  of  Philoxenus  and  Timotheus, 
were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  where  they  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  entertaining 
the  spectators  with  songs,  dances,  and  different 
exhibitions.  There  were,  besides  these,  others 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  observed 
every  three  years,  called  Dionysia  rpicmoiKa,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  himself  in 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  also  an- 
other, celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  mentioned 

bv  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes. All  these 

festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Greeks  with  great  licentious- 
ness, and  they  contributed  much  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals  among  all  ranks  of  people.  They 
were  also  introduced  into  Tuscany,  and  from 
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thence  to  Rome.  Among  the  Romans  both  sexes 
promiscuously  joined  in  the  celebration  during 
the  darkness  of  night.  The  drunkenness,  the 
debauchery,  and  impure  actions  and  indulgen- 
ces, which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  call- 
ed aloud  for  the  mterference  of  the  senate;  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posthuraius  Albinus  and  CI. 
Martins  Pliilippus,  made  a  strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious  forms 
of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  pollu- 
tion which  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no 
less  than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  be- 
held with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  con- 
suls ;  and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  ban- 
ished from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
They  were  again  reinstituted  there  in  length  of 
lime,  but  not  with  such  licentiousness  as  before. 
Eurip.  in  Bacc. —  Virg.  jEn.  11,  v.  737. — Diod. 
4.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  533,  1. 4.  v.  391,  1.  6,  v.  587. 
DioNYsius,  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of  Her- 
raocrates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  wars 
which  the  Syracusans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  usurpation,  and  acquire  popularity,  he  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  recalled 
those  that  had  been  banished.  He  vowed  eternal 
enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  va- 
rious successes  in  his  wars  against  that  republic. 
He  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theodoras  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in  his 
name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical 
prizes.  His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and 
his  poetry  was  received  with  groans  and  hisses. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  unsuccessful  at  Athens, 
where  a  poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to 
one  of  his  compositions.  This  victory  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odiousin  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious, 
that  he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his 
private  apartments  without  a  previous  examina- 
tion of  their  garments.  He  never  trusted  his 
head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard. 
He  made  a  subterraneous  cave  in  a  rock,  said 
to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  human  ear, 
which  measured  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in 
length.  It  was  called  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The 
sounds  of  this  subterraneous  cave  were  all  ne- 
cessarily directed  to  one  common  tympanum, 
which  had  a  communication  with  an  adjoining 
room  where  Dionysius  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  hear  whatever  was  said  by  those 
whom  his  suspicions  and  cruelty  had  confined  in 
the  apartments  above.  The  artists  that  had 
been  employed  in  making  this  cave  were  all  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  purpose  a  work  of  such  un- 
common construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuous 
as  his  suspicious  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that 
the  son  of  Saturn  had  too  warm  a  covering  for 
the  summer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
placed  one  of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed 
.^sculapius  of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an  indi- 
gestion, in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  368, 
after  a  reign  of  38  years.    Authors,  however, 


are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  cata- 
pulta,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 
for  the  discharging  of  showers  of  darts  and  stones' 
in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod.  13,  14,  &c.— 
Justin.  20,  c.  1,  &c. — Xenoph.  Hist.  (irax. — 
C.  Nep.  Timol.—Plut.  in  Diod. The  se- 
cond of  that  name,  surnamed  the  younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  invited 
the  philosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  ni.der  whom 
he  studied  for  a  while.  The  philosopher  advised 
him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his 
admonitions  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dion. 
Dionysius  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  after 
Plato  was  seized  and  publicly  sold  a.s  a  slave. 
Dion  like  wise,on  account  of  his  great  popularity, 
was  severely  abused  and  insulted  in  his  family, 
and  his  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such 
a  violent  behaviour  was  highly  resented  ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  B. 
C.  357.  {Vid.  Dion.)  Dionysius  retired  to 
Locri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op- 
pression, and  was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  his  expul- 
sion ;  but  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  city.  He  fled  to  Corinth, 
where,  to  support  himself,  he  kept  a  school,  as 
Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
be  tyrant;  and  as  he  could  not  command  over 
men,  that  he  might  still  exercise  his  power  over 
boys.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  tragedy  of  his  own 
composition  had  been  awarded  with  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  but 
he  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  retaining 
his  power.  This  was  seen  and  remarked  by  the 
old  man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  son  attempting 
to  debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  his  subjects, 
asked  him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so 
brutal  a  part  in  his  younger  days'?  No,(answered 
the  son)  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  (replied  the  old  man,)  never  shalt 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Justin.  21,  c.  1, 
2,  &c.--piod.  15,  &.c.—Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  8. 
—  Quintil.  8,  c.   6. —  C.  Nep.    in    Dion. — Cic. 

Tusc.  5,  c.  2. III.  An   historian  of  Hali- 

carnassus,  who  left  his  country  and  came  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  that  he  might  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed 
an  acqunintance  Math  all  the  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  from  their  com- 
pany and  conversation.  After  an  unremitted 
application  during  24  years,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Roman  antiquities,  in  20  books,  oi" 
which  only  the  11  first  are  now  extant,  nearly 
containing  the  account  of  312  years.  His  com- 
positi'^n  has  been  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients 
as  well  as  the  moderns  for  the  easiness  of  his 
style,  the  fidelity  of  his  chronology,  and  the  ju- 
diciousness of  his  remarks  and  criticism.  Like 
a  faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill 
and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors 
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and  followers.  To  the  merits  of  the  elegant 
historian,  Dionysius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
treatises,  has  also  added  the  equally  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  critic, 
and  the  politician.  He  lived  during  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  30  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  I'he  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2  vols.  fol.  1704, 
and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols.    8vo.  Lips.  1774. 

IV.  A  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  in  the 

age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death 
of  the  conqueror  and  of  Perdiccas,  he  married 
Amestris,  the  niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king.  He  was  of  such  an  un- 
common corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  his 
person  in  public ;  and  when  he  gave  audience 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  he  always  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair,  which  was  conveniently  made 
to  hide  his  face  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  When  he  was  asleep  it  was  impos- 
sible to  wake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
pins.  He  died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  As 
his  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  popu- 
larity, his  death  was  severely  lamented  by  his 
subjects.     He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

and  appointed  his  widow  queen  regent. V. 

A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  Periegetes. 
He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geographical  treatise 
in  Greek  hexameters,  still  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  his  treatise  is  that  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, 4to.  1577,  with  the  scholia,  and  that  of 

Hill,  8vo.   Lond.   1688. VI.    A  Christian 

writer,  A.  D.  492,  called  Areopagita.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols. 

fol.  1634. VII.  The  music  master  of  Epami- 

nondas.     C.  Nep. VIII.  A  celebrated  critic. 

Vid.  Longinus. 

DiopHANTUs,  I.  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  Nec- 

tanebus,  king  of  Egypt.     Diod.  16. II.  A 

Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.     Cic.  in  Brut. III.  A  native  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six  are 
still  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  in 
folio,  Tolosae,  1670.  He  died  in  his  84th  year, 
but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others 
under  Nero  and  the  Antonines. 

DioscoRiDES,  I.  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  him- 
self to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal 
herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Sara- 

cenus,  fol.  Prancof  1598. 11.  A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  Lacedai- 
mon.     A  nephew  of  Antigonus.     Diod.  19. 

DioTiME,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Plut.  in 
Symp. 

DrPHTLUs,  I.  the  contemporary  of  Menander, 
was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus.  and  died  at 
Smyrna  in  Ionia.  His  comedies  were  celebrated 
for  their  wit,  sense,  and  pleasantness ;  though 
some  accused  them  of  occasional  dullness  and 
insipidity.     Plautus  took  his  Casina  from  the 

KXepnvficvoi  of  Diphilus. II.    An  Athenian 

general,  A.  U.  C.  311. III.  An  architect,  so 

slow  in  finishing  his  works,  that  Diphilo  tardlor 
became  a  proverb,     Cic.  ad  fratr.  3. 

DociMus,  a  man  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of  his 
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military  dignity  by  Philip,  son  of  AmyntaS;  lor 
indulging  himself  with  hot  baths.    Polyc&n.  4. 

DoDONiDEs,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  According 
to  some  traditions,  the  temple  was  originally 
inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who 
nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Ambrosia, 
Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure,  Coronis, 
Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages,  the  oracles 
were  always  delivered  by  three  old  women, 
which  custom  was  first  established  when  Jupiter 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Dione,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  receive  divine  honours  in  his  temple 
at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people 
of  Greece  who  received  their  oracles  at  Dodona 
from  men,  for  reasons  which  Strabo  1.  9,  fully 
explains. 

DoLABELLA,  (P.  CoRN.)  I.  a  Roman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  famous 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M.  An- 
tony, his  colleague,  opposed  it.  After  the  death 
of  J.  Ceesar,  he  received  the  government  of  Sy- 
ria as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his  views, 
and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  murder- 
ers, was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic  of 
Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cassius  in  Laodi- 
cea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  a  small  stature,  which  gave  occasion  to  his 
father-in-law  to  ask  him  once,  when  he  entered 
his  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his 
sword. — -J[I.  Another,  who  conquered  the 
Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  Boii,  at  the  lake  Vadi- 

monis,  B.  C.  283. The  family  of  the  Dola- 

bellae  distinguished  themselves  at  Rome,  and 
one  of  them  (L.  Corn.)  conquered  Lusitania, 
B.  C.  99. 

DoLON,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Euraedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  the  hope  of  escaping  with  his  life. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
Hovier.  II.  10,  v.  314.— Fir^.  Mn.  12,  v.  349,  &c. 
II.  A  poet.     Vid.  Susarion. 

Dominica,  a  daughter  of  Petronius,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Valens. 

Domitia  Lex,  de  Religione^  was  enacted  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priests 
from  the  college  to  the  people. 

Domitia  LongIna,  aRoman  lady,  who  boasted 
of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Domitian. 

Domitiands,  Titus  Flavins,  son  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  emperor  of 
Rome  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Titus,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed  by 
poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel, 
and  gave  wav  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  in- 
dulgences. He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  in  catching  flies,and  killing  them  with 
a  bodkin :  so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by 
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Vibius  to  a  person  who  asked  him  who  was  with 
the  emperor,  Nobody,  not  even  a  fly.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  Domitian  became  sus- 
picious, and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 
predictions  of  astrologers,but  still  more  poignant- 
ly by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so  distrust- 
ful, even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with 
shinmg  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  perceive, 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  whether  any  body  followed 
him.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing; 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  8th 
of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  15th  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  last 
of  ihe  twel  ve  Cassars.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  his  love  of  learning;  and  in  a  little  treatise 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair,  to  prevent  baldness,  he 
displayed  much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to 
the  observations  of  his  biographers.  After  his 
death  he  was  publicly  deprived  by  the  senate  of 
all  the  honours  which  had  been  profusely  heap- 
ed upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  in  the 
open  air  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral.  This 
disgrace  might  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as 
well  as  10  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  that  au- 
gust body  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might 
be  most  conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time 
they  received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  in- 
troduced into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  glimmering  tapers. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  of  cothns, 
on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
some  one  of  the  invited  senators.  On  a  sudden 
a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torch- 
es, and  after  they  had  for  some  time  terrified  the 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Such 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  father  of  his  people  and  the  restorer  of 
learning  and  liberty.  Suet,  in  vita.—Eutrop.  7. 

DoMiTiLLA,  I.  (Flavia,)  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domitian. 

II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by 

whom  she  was  banished. 

DoMiTius  DoMiTiANUs,  I.  a  general  of  Dio- 
cletian in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
ple at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  supported  the 
dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two  years.  He  died 

a  violent  death. II.  Lucius.     Vid.  Mnohar- 

*^5. III.     Cn.  jEnobarbus,  a  Roman  consul , 

who  conquered  Bituitus  the  Gaul,  and  left  20,000 
of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  3000 

prisoners. IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reig:n  of 

Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and 

his  melancholy  disposition. V.  A  Roman 

who  revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  forced  Pom- 
pey  to  fight  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule. 

VI.     The  father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 

cruelties  and  debaucheries.     Suet,  in  Ner. 

VII.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  conquered 
the  Allobroges.  Pint. VIII.  A  consul,  dur- 
ing whose  consulate  peace  was  concluded  with 

Alexander  king  of  Epirus.     Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

IX.  A  consul  under  Caligula.  He  wrote  some 

few  thing.?  now  lost. X.  A  Latin  poet,  called 

also  Marsus,  in  the  age  of  Horace.    He  wrote  ' 
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epigrams,  remarkable  for  little  besides  their  in- 
delicacy.    Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  5. XI. 

Afer,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Cluintil- 
ian.  He  disgraced  his  talents  by  his  adulation, 
and  by  practising  the  arts  of  an  informer  under 
Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  was  made  a 
consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D,  59. 

DoNATUs,  .^Lius,  I,  a  grammarian  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  353. II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia, 

a  promoter  of  the  Donaiists,  A.  D.  311. III. 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Carthage  A. 
D.  356. 

DoRso,  (C.  Fabius,)  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  besieged, 
to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice,  wliich  was  to  be  oiicr- 
ed  on  mount  Cluirinalis.  He  dressed  himself  in 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
the  statues  of  his  country  gods,  passed  through 
the  guards  of  the  enemy  without  betraying  the 
least  signs  of  fear.  When  he  had  finished  his 
sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  capitol  unmolested 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  did  not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest 
his  sacrifice.    Liv.  5,  c.  46. 

DoRUs,  a  son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthio- 
tis,  where  his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  make 
a  settlement  with  some  of  his  companions  near 
mount  Ossa.  The  country  was  called  Doris,  and 
the  inhabitants  Dorians.    Herodol.  1,  c.  56,  &c. 

DosiADAs,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
in  the  form  of  an  altar  (/Jo/^oj)  which  Theocri- 
tus has  imitated. 

Draco,  I.  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  he  made 
a  code  of  laws,  B.  C.  623,  for  the  use  of  the  cit- 
izens, which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  By  them, 
idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
murder,  and  death  was  denounced  against  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  code  of  rigo- 
rous laws  gave  occasion  to  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was  so  severe  in 
his  punishments;  and  Draco  gave  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  transgression  had  appeared 
to  him  deserving  death,  he  could  not  find  any 
punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but 
they  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  Solon  totally  aboli.shed 
them,  except  that  one  which  punished  a  murder- 
er with  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uncommon,  but  the  gratitude  of  his  admirers 
proved  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated 
applause,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  resp  ct  to 
their  lawgiver  by  throwing  garments  upon  him. 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco 
was  soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the 
too  great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  Pint,  in 
Sol. II.  A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  mu- 
sic. Id.  de  Music. 

Drances.   Vid.  Part  III. 

Drimachds,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  receive  the 
m'ney.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  cene- 
rositv  so  pleased  the  Chians,  that  they  raised  a 
temple  to  his  memor)''  and  honoured  him  a.s  a 
god.    Athe7i.  13. 
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Drusilla  LmA,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus 
emd  Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries  and 
licentiousness.  Her  brother  Caligula  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  commanded  that  she  should  succeed  him  in 
the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
23d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  survived  her  for  some  lime. 

Druso,  an  unskilful  historian  and  mean  usu- 
rer, who  obliged  his  debtors,  when  they  could  not 
pay  him,  to  hear  him  read  his  compositions,  to 
draw  from  them  praises  and  tiatterv.     Horat. 

I,  Sat.  3,  V.  86. 

Drusus,  I.  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania, 
who  made  himself  famous  by  his  inirepidity  and 
courage  in  the  provinces  of  lUyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow  which  he 
gave  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  libertine,  proved 
his  ruin.  Sejemus  corrupted  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Drusus,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  he  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned  by  a  eunuch,  A.  D.  23. 

II.  A  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who 
enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Tibe- 
rius. His  enemy  Sejanus,  however,  effected 
his  ruin  by  his  insinuations  ;  Drusus  Avas  con- 
fined by  1  iberius,  and  deprived  of  all  alimeni. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  days  after  his  confine- 
ment, A.  D.  33. III.  A  son  of  the  emperor 

ClaudiuSjWho  diedby  swallowing  a  pear  thrown 
in  the  air. IV.  An  ambitious  Roman,  grand- 
father to  Cato.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditious 
conduct.  Paterc.  1,  c.  13. V.  Livius,  fa- 
ther of  Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate  with  Bru- 
tus, and  killed  himself  with  him  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi.  Paterc.  2,  c.  71. VI.  M.  Li- 
vius, a  celebrated  Roman,  W'ho  renewed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murdered  as  he 
entered  his  house,  though  he  was  attended  with 
a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whom  he 
had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

B.  C.  190.     Cic.  ad  Her.  4,  c.  12. VII.  Nero 

Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Ti- 
berius, who  was  afterw^ards  made  emperor.  He 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  against  the  Rhoeti  and  Vinde- 
lici,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  died 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  children,  Germani- 
cus, Livia,  and  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Anton ia. 

Dion. VIII.  Caius,  an  historian,  who  being 

one  day  missed  from  the  cradle,  was  found  the 
next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  with  his 

face  turned  towards  the  sun. The  plebeian 

family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eisrht  consuls,  two 
censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the  Livii,  as 
some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Virg.  in  (5.  .En.  v. 
824,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly 
because  the  wife  of  Augustus  w^as  of  that  family. 

DuiLLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  any  new  masristrate  with- 
out a  sufficient  cause.  Lit-.  3,  c.  55. Anoth- 
er, A.  U.  C.  392,  to  regulate  what  interest 
ought  to  be  paid  for  money  lent. 
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Duillius  Nepos,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Carthage,  B.  C.  260.  He  took  50  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a  naval 
triumph,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome. 
The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  by  permitting 
him  to  have  music  playing  and  torches  lighted, 
at  the  public  expense,  every  day  while  he  was 
at  supper.  There  were  some  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory,  and  theie  still 
exists  a  column  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  on 
the  occasion.  Cic.  de  Senec. —  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
c.  12. 

DuMNORix,  a  powerful  chief  among  the  -Edui. 
Cccs.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  9. 

DuRis,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  257.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  a  history  of 
Macedonia,  &c.     Strab.  1. 

DcuMviRi,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  first 
appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  Sybilline 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire.  These  sacred  books 
were  placed  in  the  capitol,  and  secured  in  a 
chest  under  the  ground.  They  were  consulted 
but  seldom,  and  only  by  an  order  of  the  senate, 
when  the  armies  had  been  defeated  in  war,  or 
when  Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  an  inva- 
sion or  by  secret  seditions.  These  priests  con- 
tinued in  their  original  institution  till  the  year 
U.  C.  388,  when  a  law  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bunes to  increase  the  number  to  ten.  Some 
time  after  Sylla  increased  them  to  fifteen,  know^n 

by  the  name  of  Cluindecemviri. There  were 

also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Biiiim- 
riri  perduelliancs  sive  rapitales.  They  were 
first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for  trjing  such 
as  w^ere  accused  of  treason.  This  office  was 
abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune.  Oral, 
pro  Rabir.  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri, 
especially  w^hen  there  were  two  together.  They 
were  first  created  A.  U.  C.  542.  There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Dimmriri  mimicipales. 
Thev  were  chosen  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  were  sometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  called  Qmn,qv£nnale.% 
Tnasistratus. 

DYAfNUs,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  w'ith  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
asrainst  his  master's  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  Dymnus  stabbed  himself  before 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.     Cvrt.  6,  c.  7. 

Dysaules,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  institu- 
ted the  mvsteries  of  Ceres  at  Celese.  Pans.  2, 
c.  14. 

Dyscixetus,  an  Athenian  archon.    Pans.  4. 

E. 

Ebdome,  a  festival  m  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Athens,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  laurel. 

There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name, 

celebrated  by  private  families  the  seventh  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  child. 
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EcHECRATES,  a  Thessalian,  who  offered  vio- 
lence to  Phoebas,  the  priestess  of  Apollo's  tem- 
ple of  Delphi.  From  this  circumstance  a  de- 
cree was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the  age  of 
fifty.    Diod,  4. 

EcHEMUs,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pe- 
loponnesus under  Hyllus.    Paxes.  8,  c.  5. II. 

A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  "Aristomenes 
against  the  Spartans. 

EcHESTRATUs,  ason  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, who  succeeded  his  father,  B.  C.  1058.  He- 
rodot.  7,  c.  204. 

Eetion,  I.  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of 
seven  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
Eetioneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  descend- 

.ants.    Homer.  11.  12. II.  The  commander 

of  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians under  Clytus,  near  the  Echinades. 
Diod.  18. 

Egnatia  Maxtmilla,  a  woman  w4io  accom- 
panied her  husband  into  banishment  under  Ne- 
ro, &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. 

Elaphebolia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana 
the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  eAa^o?,  and  offered 
to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
following  circumstance :  when  the  Phocians  had 
been  severely  beaten  bj,"-  the  Thessalians,  they 
resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dei- 
phantus,  lo  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materials, 
and  burn  their  wives,children,and  effects,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  women,  who  de- 
creed Deiphantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they 
fired  the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
fought  with  such  desperate  fury,  that  they  total- 
ly routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
In  commemoration  of  this  unexpected  success, 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was 
called  Elaphebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

Er.ECTRA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Argos.  She  first  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  assassinating 
his  mother  Clytemnestra.  Orestes  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  and  she  became 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her 
adventures  and  misforiunes  form  one  of  the  in- 
teresting trasredies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Hy- 
S[i>i.  fab.  122.— Pttus.  2,  c.  l6.—.mia7i.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  26,  &c. 

Electryon.  .  Vid.  Part  III. 

EleusTnia,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
fourth  vear  by  the  Celeans.  Phliasians,*as  also 
by  the  Pheneatse,  Lacedaemonians,  Parrhasians, 
and  Cretans;  but  more  particularly  bv  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  every  fifth  j^ear,  at  Eleu'^is  in 
Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Eumolpus, 
B.  C.  1350.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece  ;  whence  it 
is  often  called  by  way  of  eminence  nvarnpia,  the 
mysteries.  If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
upon  his  head,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  pub- 
licly put  to  an  ignominious  death.  This  festi- 
val was  sacred  lo  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  every 


thing  contained  a  mysteiy,  and  Ceres  herself 
was  known  only  by  the  name  of  ax^^ia,  from 
the  sorrow  and  grief  (^ax^oi)  which  she  suffered 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  and  if  any  one 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  without  proper 
introduction,  he  was  immediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
initiated  at  this  solemnity;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  heinous  acrime  to  neglect  this  sacred 
part  of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
accusations  which  contributed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  The  initiated  w^ere  under  the 
more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  andtherefoi  e 
their  life  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happiness  and  real  security  than  that  of  other 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted  during 
life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave ;  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  first  places  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  Such  as  w^ere 
guilty  of  murder,  though  against  their  will,  and 
such  as  w^ere  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
heinous  crime,  w^ere  not  admitted;  and  the  Athe- 
nians suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as 
w^ere  members  of  their  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux, 
to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  first  ages  of  the  institution,  but  af- 
terwards, all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided  into 
greater  and  less  mysteries.  The  lesswere  insti- 
tuted from  the  following  circumstance:  Her- 
cules passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians 
were  celebratingthe  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athe- 
nians, another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  law^s.  It  was  called  ^(fpa,  and 
Hercules  w-as  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebra- 
tion and  initiated.  These  less  mysteries  were 
observed  at  Agrge  near  the  Ilissus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agree. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  offered 
sacrifices  and  prayers,wearing  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, called  ifTiapa  or  i^epa  and  having  under 
their  feet  A(os  KwJtoi/,  Jupiter^s  skin,  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The 
person  who  assisted  was  called  v^pavog  from 
v^Mo,  water,  which  was  used  at  the  purification, 
and  they  themselves  were  called,  fivcrai,  the  ini- 
tiated. A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  less 
mysteries,  they  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  which  they  were  called  E^opoi  and  firorrrai, 
inspectors.  After  this  the  priest,  called  leoocbav- 
rr\g,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which 
they  readilv  answered.  After  this,  strange  and 
amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to  their 
sight,  hideous  noises  and  howlings  were  heard, 
and  the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  by 
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sudden  and  dreaded  apparitions.  This  was 
called  avToipta,  intuition.  After  this,  the  ini- 
tiated were  dismissed  wiih  the  barbarious  words 
of  Koy^  ofiiTa^.  The  garments  in  which  they 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efficacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. '  From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they 
were  never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropriated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The  chief 
person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
ic(,o(pavTr]g,  the  revealer  of  sacred  things.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  dur- 
ing life ;  though  among  the  Celeans  and  Phlia- 
sians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the 
service  of  the  deities ;  his  life  was  chaste  and 
single,  and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  with 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  ex- 
treme coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heat.  The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants;  the  first  was  called  SoaSvxos,  torch- 
bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
second  was  called  Kvpn^,  a  cryer.  The  third 
administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  oem 

poiuoi. rhis   festival  was   observed   in  the 

month  Baedromion  on  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15th  till  the  23d.  During 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a 
thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
well ;  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weasels.  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was 
obliged  by  an  edict  of  Lycuigus  to  pay  6000 
drachmas.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to 
destroy  all  distinction  between  the  richer  and 
poorer  sorts  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
oration  was  called  ayopiuo? ,  assembly,  as  it  might 
be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  n},uM  fivtrai,  to  the 
sea,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themseh^es  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
a  mullet,  were  ofiered;  as  also  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
Bwa,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  piiests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
lo  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  KoSa- 
Qiov,  hoUi  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  y^atoc  AnfiriTto  Hail,  Ceres!  After 
these  followed  women,  called  «-t<nc^oo')t.  -who  car- 
ried baskets,  in  which  were  sesamum,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates, 
reeds,  ivv  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth 
was  called  H  t<,)v  \aiira^(.)i'  rjucoa,  the  torch- 
day,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
run  about  with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  offer  the  bicrcrest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  mount  ^Etna. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  \aK^(»i,  from  laccJius, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  search  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  From  that  circumstance  his 
statue  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
Eleusis.  The  statue,  with  those  that  accompa- 
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nied  it,  called  loKxaytaYoi,  were  crowned  with 
myrtle.  In  the  way,  nothing  was  heard  but  sing- 
ing and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  vota- 
ries danced  along.  The  way  through  which 
they  issued  from  the  city  was  called  hpa  oSos, 
the  sacred  way ;  the  resting  place,  \epa  ovkti,  from 
a  fig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephi- 
sus,  where  they  derided  those  that  passed  by. 
After  they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they  entered 
Eleusis  by  a  place  called  [iv(ttikt)  eiavSos,  the  mys- 
tical entrance.  On  the  seventh  day  were  sports, 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  been  first 
sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
^TioavpKjiv  Tijxepa,  because  once  ^sculapius,  at 
his  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them 
a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  called  IIX??  /i^^x'^'^'j  ^(^f^hen  vessels,  because 
it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine, 
one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and 
the  other  towards  the  west ;  which,  after  the 
repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down ;  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the 
ground,  was  ofiTered  as  a  libation.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
obscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence 
proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy.  They 
were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  where  they  were  observed  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted 
about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  by 
Theodosius  the  Great.  JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.24. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  U.—Paus.  10,  c.  21,  &c.— 
Pint. 

Eleutheria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plataea 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this : 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general 
in  the  country  of  Plata?a,  an  altar  and  statue 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  further  agreed  upon,  in  a 
general  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  every 
fifth  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  to 
celebrate  Eleutheria,  festivals  of  liberty.  The 
Platreans  celebrated  also  an  aniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
that  famous  battle.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians,  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which 
thev  called  Eleutheria. 

Eliexsis.  and  Er.iXcA,  a  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  bv  Phredon  of  El  is,  who  was  originally 
a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Alcibiades. 
r>ios[. — Strab. 

Ei.issA.     Vid.  Dido. 

ELPfNicE,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  who  mar- 
ried a  man  that  promised  to  release  from  con- 
finement her  brother  and  husband,  whom  the 
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laws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  for  the 
fine  imposed  on  his  father.     C.  Nep.  in  Cim. 

Empedocles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  histo- 
rian of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished 
444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telauges 
the  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  com- 
mended, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  various  bodies 
which  nature  had  given  him.  He  was  first  a 
girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
and  lastly  Empedocles.  His  poetry  was  bold 
andanimated,and  his  verses  were  so  universally 
esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Homer  and  He- 
siod.  Empedocles  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
humanity  and  social  virtues  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  tyranny,  and  refused  to  become  the  sovereign 
of  his  country.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily, 
and  often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  the  pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is 
reported  that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of 
the  crater  of  ^tna  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some 
maintain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  a  god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated,  and  the  volcano,  by  throw- 
ing up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to  the 
world  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by  fire. 
Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
Borat.  1,  ep.  12,  v.  20.— Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  50, 
itc.—Diog.  in  vita. 

Ennius,  Q..  This  poet,  who  has  generally  re- 
ceived the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Roman  song,  was  a  native  of  Rudise,  a  town  in 
Calabria,  and  lived  from  the  year  of  Rome  515  to 
585.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia  ; 
and,  if  Silius  Italicus  may  be  believed,  he  served 
m  the  Calabrian  levies,  which,  in  the  year  538, 
followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he 
waged  in  that  island  against  the  favourers  of  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  After  the  termination  of 
the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
years  in  Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to 
Rome  by  Cato  the  censor,  who,  in  550,  visited 
Sardinia,  on  returning  as  questor  from  Africa. 
At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine 
hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
having  only  a  single  servant-maid  as  an  attend- 
ant. He  instructed,  however,  the  patrician 
youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state. 
Being  distinguished  (like  ^Eschylus,  the  great 
father  of  Grecian  tragedy"!  in  arms  as  well  as 
letters,  he  followed  M.FulviusNobilior  during 
his  expedition  to  iEtoliain  564;  and  in  569  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  through  the 
favour  of  Gluintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns. 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sci- 
pio Nasica ;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  sub'^ist- 
ing  between  them  has  been  characterized  by  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  their  successively  feign- 
ing to  be  from  home.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
disease  called  Morbus  Articularis,  a  disorder  re- 
sembling the  gout,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 


of  seventy,  just  after  he  had  exhibited  his  tra- 
gedy of  Thyestes.  There  is  still  extant  an  epi- 
taph on  this  poet,  reported  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  himself,  strongly  characteristic  of  that 
overweening  conceit  and  that  high  estimation  of 
his  own  talent,  which  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  chief  blemish  of  his  character : — 

'  Aspicite,  O  cives,  senis  Enni  iviaginis  formam  • 
Hic  V c strum  panxit  mazuvia  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  tacrumis  decoret,  Tiec  funera  Jietu 
Faxit — cur  7  volito  vivusper  ora  virum! 

To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predeces- 
sors, not  only  in  poetical  genius,  but  in  the  an 
of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  to  be 
studied  at  Rome.  Ennius  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  many  imitations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the 
Greek  tragic  writers  whom  Ennius  has  chiefly 
imitated  ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  ra- 
ther translations  from  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  They  are 
founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Piiam  and  Paris, 
Hector  and  Hecuba;  and  truly  Ennius,  as  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragedians,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim : — 

'  Rectius  Itiacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.^ 

The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of 
which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was 
his  Annals,  or  metrical  chronicles,de voted  to  the 
celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
These  Annals  were  written  by  our  poet  in  his 
old  age ;  at  least,  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book 
was  finished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
The  Annals  of  Ennius  were  partly  founded  on 
those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 
gines,  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts 
by  the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of 
Cato,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Nie- 
bnhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  memo- 
rable events  of  Roman  history  had  been  versi- 
fied in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  Sa- 
turnian  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennius  ; 
who.  according  to  him,  merely  expressed  in  the 
Greek  hexameter,  what  his  predecessors  had 
delivered  in  a  ruder  .strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  he  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Roman  poetrv.  The  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  Phagctica,  is  curious, — as  one 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  in  this  early  age, 
luxury  had  made  vsuch  progress,  that  the  culin- 
ary art  should  have  been  systematically  or  poet- 
ically treated.  All  that  we  know,  however,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  or  served 
up,  is  from  the  Apologia  of  Apuleius.  It  was, 
which  its  name  imports,  a  didactic  poem  on 
eatables,  particularly  fish,  as  Apuleius  testifies : 
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-*-*  Ct.  Ennii  edeo  phagedca,  qnce  versibus  scrip- 
sit,  innumerabilia  piscium  genera  enumerat, 
quas  scilicet  curiose  cognorat.'  It  is  well  known, 
that  previous  to  the  time  of  Ennius,  this  subject 
had  been  discussed  both  in  prose  and  verse  by 
various  Greek  authors,  and  was  particularly- 
detailed  in  the  poem  of  Archestratus,  the  Epicu- 
rean : — 

'  The  bard 


Wlio  sang  of  poultry,  venison^  and  lard, 
Poet  and  cook ' 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Apuleius,  that  the 
work  of  Ennius  was  a  digest  of  all  the  previous 
books  on  this  subject.  Another  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  Epicharmus,  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  work  of 
Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on  the  Nature 
ut'  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gave 
the  name  of  Timaus  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Timseus  the  Locrian.  On  the  whole, 
me  works  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and 
interesting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry 
which  afterwards  opened  to  such  perfection, 
than  estimable  from  their  own  intrinsic  beauty. 
This  applies  to  the  poetical  productions  of  En- 
nius; but  the  most  curious  point  connected 
with  his  literary  history  is  his  prose  translation 
of  the  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
'\ipa  Avaypa^pr].  Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Messene, 
a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Being  sent,  as  he  rep- 
resented, on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Cassan- 
der,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came  to  an  island 
called  Panchaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pana- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  Tryphilian  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  specified  Uranus,  his 
sons  Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Rhea 
and  Ceres ;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  the  offspring  of  Saturn.  According- 
ly, the  design  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  by 
investigating  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  conferred  on  mankind, — a  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Meiners  and  Warbur- 
ton,  formed  the  grand  secret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
translation  by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original 
work,  is  lost;  but  many  particulars  concernhig 
Euhemerus,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are 
mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus, 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  passages  have 
also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine;  and  long 
quotations  have  been  made  by  Lactantius,  in 
his  treatise  De  Falsa  Religione.  These,  so  far 
as  they  extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest 
and  purest  sources  of  mythological  history, 
though  not  much  followed  in  our  modern  Pan- 
theotis. 

Entfj^lus,  a  famous  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  ^neas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  con- 
quered in  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises  in 
Sicily.     Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.'  387,  &c. 

Epaminondas,  a  famous  Theban,  descended 

from  the  ancient  kings  of  Boeotia.     His  father's 

name  was  Polyranus.     He  has  been  celebrated 

for  his  private  virtues  and  military  accomplish- 
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ments.  His  love  of  truth  was  so  great,  that  he 
never  disgraced  himself  by  falsehood.  He 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship 
with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle. 
By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  power  of  Lacedoemon.  This  was  the  signal 
of  war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371 
years  B.  C.  Epaminondas  made  a  proper  use 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  the 
territories  of  Lacedaemon  with  50,000  men. 
Here  he  gained  many  friends  and  partisans  ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  seized  as  a 
traitor  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  making  the  Theban  arms  vic- 
torious on  every  side,  he  neglected  the  law 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  in  his  hands 
the  supreme  power  more  than  one  month,  and 
all  his  eminent  services  seemed  unable  to  re- 
deem him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  only  beg- 
ged his  judges  that  it  might  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  that  he  had  suffered  death  for  saving  his 
country  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach 
was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  and  invested  again 
with  the  sovereign  power.  He  was  successful 
in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  assisted  the  Eleans 
against  the  Laced2emonians,  The  hostile  ar- 
mies met  near  Mantinea,  and  while  Epaminon- 
das was  bravely  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast, 
and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  uncon- 
quered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians  ob- 
tained the  victory,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  Christ.  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  his  death ;  in  him  their  power  was 
extinguished,  for  only  during  his  life  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminondas  was  frugal  as 
well  as  virtuous,  and  he  refused  with  indigna- 
tion the  rich  presents  which  were  offered  to  him 
by  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  re- 
presented by  his  biographer  as  an  elegant  dancer 
and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  high- 
ly esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  Pint,  in 
Par  all. —  C.  Kep.  in  vita. — Xenoph.  Quast. 
GrcBC.—Diod.  15.—Polyb.  1. 

Ephet^,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens, 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  estab- 
lished them.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areop- 
agites,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  nu- 
merous. Solon,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycurgus  ;  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Theopompus,  B.  C.  760.  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  state, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  ofthe 
kings,  and  even  imprison  them  if  guilty  of  irreg- 
ularities. They  fined  Archidamus  for  marry- 
ing a  wife  of  small  stature,  and  imprisoned  Agis 
for  his  unconstitutional  behaviour.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  over 
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the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  populace.  They 
had  the  inanageriient  of  the  public  money,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  1  heir  of- 
fice was  annual,  and  they  had  the  privilege  of 
convening,proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  great- 
er and  less  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  for- 
mer was  composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  in- 
habitants of  the  city ;  the  latter  of  30.00  i  Lace- 
daemonians, inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns 
and  villages.  C.  Nep.  in  Paus.  3. — Aristot. 
Pol.  2,  7. 

Ephorus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cum^ 
in  ^olia,  about  352  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  disciple  of  Lsocrates,  by  whose  advice  he 
wrote  a  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians  for  750  years. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now  lost.     Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

Epicharmus,  the  first  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syracusan 
by  birth  or  emigration.  It  was  about  Olymp. 
70th,  1,  B.  C.  500,— thirty -five  years  after 
Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the 
commencement  of  Phr5Tiichus,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  ^schylus  as  a  tragedian, — 
that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  comedy  pro- 
perly so  called.  Before  him  this  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs 
and  satiric  episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.  He  gave  to  each  exhibition  one 
single  and  unbroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogue.  The 
subjects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them,  were 
chiefly  mythological.  Tragedy  had,  some  few 
years  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to 
assume  its  staid  and  dignified  character.  The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had, 
under  Phrynichus,  become  its  favourite  theme. 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  his  audi- 
ence, by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  matter 
dressed  up  in  all  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art.  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
low  drolleries  and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the 
ancient  KU)iiw6ia^  he  opened  a  novel  and  less  in- 
vidious source  of  amusement,  by  composing  a 
set  of  burlesque  dramas  upon  the  usual  tragic 
subjects.  They  succeeded  ;  and  the  turn  thus 
given  to  comedy  long  continued;  so  that  when 
it  once  more  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule. 
The  great  changes  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  inventor  of 
comedy.  But  his  merits  rest  not  here  :  he  was 
distinguished  for  elegance  in  composition,  as 
well  as  originality  of  conception.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writers;  and,  in  a  later 
age  and  foreign  country,  Plautus  chose  him  as 
his  model.  The  plays  of  Epicharmus,  to  judge 
from  the  fragments  still  left  us,  abounded  in 
apothegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
might  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  na- 
ture, from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries 
whence  his  comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes,  his  partially-extant  successor. 
But  Epicharmus  was  a  philosopher  and  a  Pytha- 
gorean.    In  the  midst  of  merriment  he  failed 


not  to  inculcate,  in  pithy  gnomse,  the  otherwise 
distasteful  lessons  of  morality  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless;  and,  sheltered  by  comic  license,  to 
utter  offensive  political  truths,  which,  promul- 
ged  under  any  other  circumstances,  might  have 
subjected  the  sage  to  the  vengeance  of  a  des- 
potic government.  We  find  Epicharmus  still 
composing  comedies,  B.  C.  485;  and  again  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Hiero,  B.C.  477.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  years. 

Epiclides,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  lamily  of 
the  Eurysthenidae.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  his  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  in  the  place  of 
Agis,  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Spar- 
ta.    Pwus.  2,  c.  9. 

Epicraies,  was  a  native  of  Ambracia  in  Epi- 
rus,  and  the  imitator,  accordi  g  to  Athengeus, 
of  Antiphanes.  He  made  Plato  the  subject  of 
his  ridicule  ;  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment 
is  preserved,  where  the  disciples  of  that  philos- 
opher are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  dis- 
cussion over  a  cucumber. 

Epictetus,  a  stoic  philosopher  ofHieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  the  freedman  of  Nero.  Though  driven 
from  Rome  by  Domitian,  he  returned  after  the 
emperor's  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  Ad- 
rian and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Like  the  stoics,  he 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  he  declared  himself  strongly  againsi 
suicide,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  by  his 
sect.  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  1  he 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use,  was  sold 
some  time  after  his  death  at  3000  drachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  stoic 
philosophy  ;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian. 
His  style  is  concise,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  from  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked 
the  gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

EpictJRUs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  born  at  Gargetrus 
in  Attica.  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  12,  when  his  pre- 
ceptor repeated  to  him  this  verse  from  He- 
siod  : — 

Htoj  fitv  TzpoiTKra  x^os  ytvst',  &C. 
l7i  the  beginning   of  things   the  Chaos  was 
created, 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it. 
To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  the  youth, 
"philosophers  henceforth  shall  instruct  me." 
After  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched 
his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
cynics,  the  peripatetics,  and  the  stoics.  Here 
he  established  himself,  and  soon  attracted  a 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra- 
vity of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues. 
He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
consisted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from 
sensual  gratification  or  from  vice,  but  from  the 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  different  sects,  and  particularly 
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by  the  stoics.  When  Leontium,  one  of  his 
female  pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting  her- 
self to  her  master  and  to  all  his  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusation 
by  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health 
was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  he 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  which  long  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  excrutiating  torments, 
and  which  he  bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude. 
His  death  happened  270  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  72d  year  of  his  age.  His  disciples  showed 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  them.  While  philosophers  in  every  sect 
were  at  war  with  mankind  and  among  them- 
selves, the  followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect 
peace,  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship. 
The  day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  univer- 
sal festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admi- 
rers gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusement.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote  no 
less  than  300  volumes  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jealous  of  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epi- 
curus published  one  of  his  volumes  than  he  im- 
mediately composed  one,  that  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicurus,  however,  advanced  truths  and  argu- 
ments unknown  before ;  but  Chrysippus  said 
what  others  long  ago  had  said,  without  showing 
any  thing  which  might  be  called  originality. 
The  followers  of  Epicurus  were  numerous  in 
every  age  and  country,  his  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  and  destroyed.  No  philosopher  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  eulogium,  and,  at 
the  Game  time,  of  so  much  reproach,  because  his 
doctrines  were  calculated  to  divide  the  opinions 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the 
moral  constitution  of  society,  and  do  actually 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  contra- 
diction ;  but  moreover  because  the  opinions  of 
his  later  disciples,  and  still  more  their  conduct, 
deduced  from  one  of  these  contrary  interpreta- 
tions of  his  dogmas,  have  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived for  those  of  Epicurus  himself.  Diog.  in 
vita.—JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13.— Ctc.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  24  and  25.— Tusc.  3,  49,  de  finih.  2,  c.  22. 

Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
JEsculapius. 

Epigoni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  The- 
ban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  3'-ears 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander; 
or,  according  toothers,  of  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the 
Corinthians,  the  people  of  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
and  Megara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one 
common  cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met 
and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Glissas.  The 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans 
fled  to  lUyricum  with  Leodamus  their  general, 
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while  others  retired  into  Thebes,  where  tney 
were  soon  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  In 
this  war  iEgialeus  alone  was  killed,  and  his  fa- 
ther Adrastus  was  the  only  person  who  escaped 
alive  m  the  first  war.  This  whole  war,  as  Pau- 
sanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse  ;  and  Cal- 
linus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  verses,  ascribes 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continues 
the  geographer,  I  own  that,  next  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  poem.  Pans.  9,  c,  9  and  25. — Apollod.  1 
and  3. — Diod.  4.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  who, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  formed  connexions 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

Epimenides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem- 
porary with  Solon.  His  father's  name  was 
Agiasarchus,  and  his  mother's  Blasta.  He  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  by  those 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 
into  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
57  years  ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every 
object  so  considerably  altered,  that  he  scarce 
knew  where  he  was.  His  brother  apprized  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment. It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  289  years. 
After  death  he  was  revered  as  a  god,  and  great- 
ly honoured  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  good  and  useful  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  built  temples  in  the 
Grecian  communities.  Cic.  de  Div.l,  c.  34. — 
Diog.  in  vita. — Paus.  1,  c.  14. — Plut.  in  Sol. — 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13.—Strab.  10.— P/m.  7,  c.  12. 

Epiochus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epihpanes,  (illustrious,)  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lagidae.     Strab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 
active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen,  but 
his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments which  they  preserve  than  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit.  The  only  edition  is  by  Dionys. 
Petavius,  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The  bishop  died 
A.  D.  403. 

Epitades,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made.  PluL 
in  Agid. 

Erasistratds,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand- 
son to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  whicli  An- 
tiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic. 
He  died  B.  C.  257.  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  l.—Plut. 
in  Demetr. 

Eratosthenes,  son  of  Aglaus,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philoso- 
phy, but  more  particularly  to  poetry  and  ma- 
thematics. He  has  been  called  a  second  Plato, 
the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of  the 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  or 
the  armillary  sphere.  With  the  instruments 
with  which  the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies 
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supplied  the  library  of  Alexandria,  he  was  en- 
abled to  measure  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  called  20 1-2  degrees.  He  also  mea- 
sured a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  circumference  of  ihe  earth  with 
great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  mod- 
erns. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  :o 
his  82d  year,  B.  C.  194.  Some  few  fragments 
remain  of  his  compositions.  He  collected  the 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  6. —  Varro. 
de  R.  R.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratostratus,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  Thi  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre- 
vented or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who 
was  then  present  at  the  labours  of  Olympias 
and  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of  Persia.  Era- 
tostratus did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his 
name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.  Plut.  in 
Alex.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  14. 

Erechtheus.   Vid.  Part  III. 

Erjchtho.mus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Eriphanis,  a  Greek  woman,  famous  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hunter  Melampus,  and,  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany, she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in  the 
woods.     Athen.  14. 

Erixo,  a  Roman  knight,  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death. 
Senec.  1,  de  Clem.  14. 

Eropus,  or  .^ROPAS.  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who,  when  in  the  cradle,  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  1st,  B.  C.  602.  He  made  war  against  the 
Illyrians,  whom  he  conquered.     Justin.  7,  c.  2. 

Eros,  a  servant  of  whom  Antony  demanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself  Eros  produced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
he  killed  himself  in  his  presence,  Plut.  in  Anton. 

Erotia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god 
of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  when 
musicians  and  others  contended.  If  any  quar- 
rels or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people, 
it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

EsTiAiA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or 
communicate  it  to  any  body. 

ETEARcmjs,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step-daughter  Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to 
all  the  accusations  which  were  brought  against 
his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  Battus,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Gyrene.     Herodot.  4,  c.  154. 

Eteocles.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Eteonicus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who, 
upon  hearing  that  Callicralidas  was  conquered 
at  Arginusas,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in 
triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged 
the  town,  that  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  had 
obtained  some  advantageous  victory,  and  he 
raised  the  siege.     Diod.  13. — Polyczn.  1. 

Etesije,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gen- 
tle and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn. 
iMcret.  5,  V.  741. 

EvAGORAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who  retook  Sa- 
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lam  is,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father  by 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Artaxerxes, 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene- 
my. The  Persians,  however,  soon  repaired 
their  losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of 
all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  Salamis. 
He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fatal  change 
of  fortune,  by  a  eunuch,  374  B.  C.  He  left 
two  sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Protagoras,  who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras 
of  his  possessions.  Evagoras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity  ;  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  po- 
litical error  m  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  love  of  equity  was  a  full 
compensation.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
nam'e,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras took  adv^antage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  hi's  power.  Evagoras  fled  to 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  gave  him  a  government 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  op- 
pression rendered  him  odious,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders 
put  to  death.  C.  Nep.  12,  c.  2.— Diod.  14.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  3. — Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

Evander,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente, 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him 
an  altar  on  mount  Aventine.  Pans.  8,  c.  43. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  7. — Ital.  7.  v.  18. — Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  l.—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  91. 

EvANGORifDEs,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Pans.  6,  c.  8. 

EvAX,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels,  &e,     Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

EuBULE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  coun- 
try, which  laboured  under  a  famine.  jElian.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  18. 

EuBtJLiDES,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  of  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.     Diog. 

EuBULUs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthenes.  II.  A  comic  poet. III.   An 

historian  who  wrote  a  voluminous  account  of 
Mithras. 

EucERUs,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.     Tacit.  Ann.  14.  c.  60. 

EucmDEs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.     The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 
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EncLiDES,  I.  a  native  of  Megara,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  B.  C.  404.  Wlien  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  city,  Euclides  disguised  him- 
self in  woman's  clothes  to  intjoduce  himselfinto 
the  presence  of  Socrates.     Diog.  in   Socrate. 

II.  A  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who 

flourished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings  on  music  and  geometry,  but 
particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics, which  consist  oi' problems  and  theo- 
rems with  demonstrations.  Th  is  work  has  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid  was 
so  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  from  his  age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest,  no  mathematician  was  found  but  what 
had  studied  at  Alexandria.  He  was  so  respect- 
ed, that  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
asked  concerning  the  building  of  an  altar  at 
Athens,  referred  his  inquiries  to  the  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  12. — Cic. 
de  Oral.  3.  c.  72. 

EuDAMiDAs,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th,  bro- 
ther to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  after  his  brother's  death,  B.  C.  330. 

Pans.  3,  c,  10. II.  A  son  of  Archidamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  268. 

III.  The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed  at 
Troezene  by  Craterus. 

EuDociA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  public  some  compo- 
sitions.    She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EcDOxiA,  I.  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  &c. II. 

A  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maximus,  and"  invited 
Genseric  the  Vandal  into  Italy. 

EuDoxus,  I.  a  son  of  iEschines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  w^as 
the  first  who  regulated  the  year  among  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  he  first  brought  from 
Egypt  the  celestial  sphere  and  regular  astrono- 
my. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
by  whose  appearance  he  pretended  to  foretell 
the  events  of  futurity.  He  died  in  his  53d  A'ear, 
B.  C.  352.      Uican.   10,  v.  \9ri.—Diog.—Pe- 

iron.  88. II.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  who  sailed 

all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  the   Mediterranean   by  the 

columns  of  Hercules. III.  A  Sicilian,  son 

of  Agathocles. 

EvEMERUs,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all  had  been 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.     It  is  now  lost. 

EvEPHEvus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum  from 
his  power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave  of 
the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  in  six  months.  Dionvsius  con- 
sented by  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not  return  in  time. 
Evephenus  returned  at  the  appointed  moment, 
10  the  astonishment  of  Dionvsius,  and  deliv^ered 
his  friend  Eucritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
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these  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned  Evephenus, 
and  begged  to  share  their  friendship  and  con- 
fidence.    Polyan.  5. 

EvERGETEs,  a  surname  signifying  benefactor, 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus 
Doson  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  also 
commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pon- 
tus ;  and  we  often  see  among  the  former  an 
Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Mithridates  Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  also  claimed  thai  epithet,  so  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

EuGEMus,  a  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  2d,  A.  D. 
392. 

EUM.EUS,  a  herdsman  and  steward  to  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  20  years'  absence,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  removing  Penelope's  suiters.  He 
was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scyros, 
and,  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  be 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded 
his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer.  Od.  13,  v.  403, 
1.  14,  V.  3,  1.  15,  V.  288,  1.  16  and  17. 

EuMELUS,  I.  one  of  the  Bacchiadae,  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  a  poetical  history  of  Co- 
rinth, B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  small  fragment  is 

still  extant.     Paus.  2,  c.  1. II.  A  king  of 

the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  304. 

Eujnienes,  I.  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  con- 
quered Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas,  and  de- 
feated Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptole- 
mus  perished  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When 
Craterus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Eumenes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rela- 
tions in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against 
Antjpater,  and  conquered  him ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  di- 
rected against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered chieflv  b)"  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his 
officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secure 
himself  a  retreat ;  and  he  fled  with  only  700 
faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  soon 
besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  vear  with  courage  and  resolution, 
but  some  disadvantageous  skirmishes  so  re- 
duced him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate, 
and  bribed  bv  the  otfers  of  the  enemy,  had  the 
infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Anti- 
gonus. The  conqueror,  from  shame  or  remorse, 
had  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes;  but  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  officers  in  what  manner  he 
wished  him  to  be  kept,  he  answered.  Keep  him 
as  carefully  as  vou  would  keep  a  lion.  This 
severe  command  was  obeyed;  but  the  asperity 
of  Antisronus  vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eu- 
menes. delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
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were  subservient  to  the  command  of  Alexander; 
and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  petitions  of  his 
son  Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eumenes.  But 
the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed;  and  when  An- 
tigonus  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had 
in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  prison;  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
conqueror.)  His  bloody  commands  were  exe- 
cuted B.  C.  315.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone. 
His  skill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip ;  and  under  Alexan- 
der his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  per- 
son, and  particularly  his  military  accomplish- 
ments, promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him;  and  Antigo- 
nus,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  his 
remains  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed 
his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  a 
universal  influence  over  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none,  during  his  lifetime,  dared  to 
assume  the  title  of  king;  and  it  does  not  a  little 
reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
deceased  benefactor's  children.  Plut.  c^  C.  Nep. 
in  vita. — Diod.  19. — Justin.  13. — Curt.  10. — Ar- 
rian. II.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  Philetasrus  on  the  throne,  B.  C.  263. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by  seizing 
upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  against  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to 
wine.  He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after 
a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  At- 
tains.    Strab.  15. III.    The  second  of  that 

name,  succeeded  his  father  Attains  on  the  throne 
of  Asia  and  Pergamus^  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor;  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu- 
lent; and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of  bis  domin- 
ions after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  carried  his  arms  against  Prusias 
and  Antigonus,  and  died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  reign 
of  38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  At- 
tains second.  He  had  been  admired  for  his 
benevolence  and  magnanimit}^,  and  his  love  of 
learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  pre- 
decessors, in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  col- 
lection of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers  were  so 
attached  to  him,  and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that 
they  enlisted  among  his  body-guards,  to  show 
their  fraternal  fidelitv.     Strab.  I'b.—Jmtin.  31 

and  34. — Polyb. IV.  A  celebrated  orator  of 

Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations  are 
extant. V.  An  historical  writer  in  Alexan- 
der's armv. 

EuMENTDiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eume- 
nides,  called  by  the  Athenians  amvai  Oem,  ven- 
erable s[oddesses.  They  were  celebrated  once 
every  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
offerings  of  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
youths,  and  libations  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
Athens  none  but  freeborn  citizens  were  admit- 
ted, such  as  had  led  a  life  the  most  virtuous  and 


unsullied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  the  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in 
a  severe  manner. 

EuMOLPiD.E,  the  priests  of  Ceres,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relatmg  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  their  judgment ;  and  their  decisions,  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  as  general- 
ly im.parlial.  The  Eumolpidee  were  descended 
from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  priesthood  ,that  he  maintained 
a  war  against  Erechtheus.  This  war  proved 
fatal  to  both ;  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-established  among 
their  descendants,  on  condition  that  the  priest- 
hood should  ever  remain  in  the  family  of  Eu- 
molpus, and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  The  priesthood  continued  in  the 
family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years ;  and  this 
is  still  more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  oflice  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Paus.  2, 
c.  14. 

Eumolpus.    Vid.  Part  III. 

EuNAPius,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  historian, 
born  at  Sardis.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  his  successors,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Caesars,  of  which  few  fragments  re- 
main. His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is 
still  extant.  It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and 
elegance,  precision  and  correctness. 

EuNus,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with 
sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfully  conveying 
fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  god 
or  something  more  than  human.  Oppression 
and  misery  compelled  2000  slaves  to  join  his 
cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the 
Roman  armies,  till  Perponna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render by  famine,  and  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  followers,  B.  C.  132.  Plut.. 
in  Sert. 

EuPATOR,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  Eupator  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  &c. 
Strab.  12. 

EuPEiTHEs.   Vid.  Part  III. 

EuPH.^Ks,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730.  Paus. 
4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EuPHANTus,  a  poet  and  historian  of  Ol^Tithus, 
son  of  Eubulides  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia.     Diog.  in  Eucl. 

EuPHORBus,  I.  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
tbous.  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  Pie  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been  once 
Euphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  showed  at  first  sight  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  v.  im.—Paus.  2,  c.  Yt.—Hovur.  Jl.  16  and 
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17. II.  A  physician  of  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 

retania. 

EuPHORioN,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
EubcEa,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father's  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in 
his  56th  year,   B.  C.  220.      Cicero,   de  Nat. 

D.  2,  c.  64,  calls  him  Obscurum. II.  The 

son  of  -^schylus.  He  conquered  four  times 
with  posthumous  tragedies  of  his  father's  com- 
position ;  and  also  wrote  several  dramas  him- 
self One  of  his  victories  is  commemorated 
in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides ; 
where  we  are  told  that  Euphorion  was  first, 
Sophocles  second,  and  Euripides  third  with  the 
Medea.  Olymp.  87th,  2,  431. 

Euphrates,  I.  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  gov- 
erned Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  pedantry.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 

menio. II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  "age  of 

Adrian,  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  empe- 
ror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old  age, 

A.  D.  118.  Dio.   Vid.  Part  III. 

EupoLis,  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Aris- 
tophanes,aild  probablyexhibited  for  the  first  time 

B.  C.  429.  In  B.  C.  425,  he  was  third  with  his 
Nov^rjj/iat,  when  Cratinus  was  second,  and  Aris- 
tophanes first.  In  B.  C.  421,  he  brought  out 
his  MujDJKaf  and  his  K^Aavf? ;  one  at  the  Dionysia 
iv  Arivaiois,  the  Other  at  those  ev  acrei ;  and  in 
a  similar  way  his  Avt6\vkos  and  'AcrTpdrevToi  the 
following  year.  The  titles  of  more  than  twenty 
of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius,  A  few  fragments  remain.  Eupolis  was 
a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of  his  day 
and  city.  In  the  MaptKas  he  attacked  Hyper- 
bolus,  in  the  Avr6\vKos  an  Athenian  so  named, 
in  the  'AcrTparevToi  Melanthius.  In  the  Bairral. 
he  inveighed  against  the  effeminacy  of  his  coun- 
tr}''men ;  in  his  AaKeSaijioves  he  assailed  Cimon, 
accusing  him,  amongst  other  charges,  of  an 
unpatriotic  bias  towards  every  thing  Spartan. 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  had  lampooned, 
probably  in  the  BuTrrai.  By  his  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown 
overboard  during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sicily,  B.  C.  415.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error ;  since 
Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had 
shown  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by 
Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to 
this  pseudo-assassination.  His  tomb,  too,  ac- 
cordingto  Pausanias,  was  erected  on  ihebanks 
of  the  ^sopus  by  the  Sicyonians,  which  makes 
it  most  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
death. 

EuRiptDEs,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  Cecropid 
tribe.  He  was  born,  Olymp.  75th,  1.  B.  C. 
480,  in  Salamis  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes,")  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  Aristophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean- 
ness of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
ripides. He  asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller; 
and,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Theopompus 
confirms  the  comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations. 
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Philochorus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work  no  lon- 
ger extant,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mo- 
ther of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  noble  ancestry. 
That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  gibes  of 
Aristophanes  can  hardly  be  questioned.  In  a 
city  like  Athens,  where  every  person  and  every 
movement  were  exposed  to  the  remark  and  the 
gossip  of  a  prying  and  loquacious  population 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  distinguished  dra- 
matist must  have  been  known  to  every  spectator 
in  the  comedian's  audience.  Hence  there  could 
have  been  neither  point  nor  poignancy  in  these 
endless  jeerings,  had  not  the  fact,  in  which  they 
turned,  been  matter  of  public  notoriety.  '1  he 
mother  of  Euripides  then  was  probably  of  hum- 
ble station.  His  father,  to  whom  the  malicious 
Aristophanes  never  alludes,  was,  doubtless,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  respectability ;  for  the  cost- 
ly education  which  the  young  Euripides  receiv- 
ed intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence in  his  family.  The  pupil  of  Anax- 
agoras,  Protagoras,  andProdicus(an  instructer 
so  notorious  for  the  extravagant  terms  which  he 
demanded  for  his  lessons)  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  very  mean  or 
very  poor.  In  early  life  we  are  told  that  his 
father  made  him  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  that  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleusinian  and 
Thesean  contests.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Euripides  w^as  ever  actually  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  games.  The  genius  of 
the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  whilst  he  wa.s 
occupied  in  these  mere  bodily  accomplishments ; 
and  even  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted dramatic  composition.  He  seems  to 
have  also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting  ; 
and  some  of  his  pictures  were  long  afterwards 
preserved  at  Megara.  At  length,  quitting  the 
gymnasium,  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  literature.  Under  the  celebrated  rhetori- 
cian Prodicus,  one  of  the  instructers  of  Pericles, 
he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  his 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished ;  and 
from  Anaxagoras  he  imbibed  those  philosoph- 
ical notions  which  are  occasionally  brought 
forward  in  his  w^orks.  Here  too  Pericles  was 
his  fellow-disciple.  With  Socrates,  who  had 
studied  under  the  same  master,  Euripides  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy ;  and  from  him 
he  derived  those  moral  gnomae  so  frequently 
interwoven  into  his  speeches  and  narrations. 
Indeed  Socrates  was  even  suspected  of  largely 
assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition  of  his 
plays.  Euripides  began  his  public  career,  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81st,  2,  B.  C.  455,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  the  third  with  a  play  entitled 
Pleiades.  In  Olymp.  84th,  4,  B.  C.  441,  he  won 
the  prize.  In  Olymp.  87th,  2,  B.  C.  431,  he  was 
third  with  the  Medea,  the  Phitoctetes,  the  Diciijs, 
and  the  Therista,  a  satiric  drama.  His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.  He 
was  first  with  the  Hippolytus,  Olymp.  88th,  J, 
B.  C.  428,  the  year  of  his  master  Anaxagoras's 
death  :  second,"  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  415,  with 
the  Alexander  (or  Po,ris,)  the  Palamedes,  the 
TVoades,  and  the  Sisyphus,  a  satiric  drama.  It 
was  in  this  contest  that  Xenocles  was  first. 
Two  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sustained 
the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syracuse. 
In  his  narration  of  this  disaster  Plutarch  gives 
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an  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  bears  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  high  reputation  in  wliich  Eu- 
ripides was  then  held.  Those  amongst  the  cap- 
tives, he  tells  us,  who  could  repeat  any  portion 
of  that  poet's  works,  were  treated  with  kindness, 
and  even  set  at  liberty.  The  same  author  also 
informs  us  that  Euripides  honoured  the  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  in  that  siege  with  a  funeral 
poem,  two  lines  of  which  he  has  preserved. 
The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olymp.  92d,  1, 

B.  C.  412,  the  Orestes,  Olymp.  93d,  1,  B.  C. 
408.  Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus.  As  in  the  case  of 
^schylus,  the  motives  for  this  self-exile  are  ob- 
scure and  uncertain.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Athens  was  by  no  means  the  most  favourable 
residence  for  distinguished  literary  merit.  The 
virulence  of  rivalry  raged  unchecked  in  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
patronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Report,  too,  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  un- 
happy in  his  own  family.  His  first  wife,  Me- 
lito,  he  divorced  for  adultery ;  and  in  his  sec- 
ond, Choerila,  he  was  not  more  fortunate.  Envy 
and  enmity  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  infi- 
delity and  domestic  vexations  at  home,  .would 
prove  no  small  inducements  for  the  poet  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Archelaus.  In  Macedonia 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  play  in  honour  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  have  inscribed  it  with  his 
patron's  name,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  abilities  of  his  guest  as  to  appoint 
him  one  of  his  ministers.  No  further  particu- 
lars are  recorded  ui  Euripides,  except  a  few 
apocryphal  letters,  anecdotes,  and  apothegms. 
His  death,  w^hich  took  place  Olymp.  93d,  2,  B. 

C.  406,  if  the  popular  account  be  true,  was,  like 
that  of  ^schylus,  in  its  nature  extraordinary. 
Either  from  chance  or  malice,  the  aged  drama- 
tist was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious 
hounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  as 
to  expire  soon  afterwards  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  The  Athenians  entreated  Archelaus  to 
seind  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for  inter- 
ment. The  request  was  refused;  and,  with 
every  demonstration  of  grief  and  respect,  Eu- 
ripides w^as  buried  at  Pella.  A  cenotaph,  how- 
ever, was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :— 

Mvjjfia  ^£1'  'EXXaj  OLTTaa    EvpiTrtJov"  oarea  S'  ^Tyec 
UfJ  MavfJcoj/'  rj  yap  Se^arn  repjja  P'lov. 

llarpis  6'  'EXXd(?uf  'EXAas  'A.Orjvai'  irXeTara  Si  MdtJ- 
cr.g 
Lcpxpai,  CK  iroWoiv  kui  tov   eiraivov  £%£t. 

Euripides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients, 
certainly  held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of 
his  two  great  rivals.  The  caustic  wit  of  Aris- 
tophanes, whilst  it  fastens  but  slightly  on  the 
failings  of  the  giant  ^schylus,  and  keeps  re- 
spectfully aloof  from  the  calm  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles, assails  with  merciless  malice  every  weak 
point  in  the  genius,  character,  and  circumstan- 
ces of  Euripides.  He  banters  or  reproaches 
him  for  lowering  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  by  ex- 
hibiting so  many  heroes  as  whining  tattered 
beggars ;  by  introducing  the  vulgar  affairs  of 
ordinary  life;  by  the  sonorous  unmeaningness 
of  his  choral  odes ;  the  meretricious  voluptuous- 
ness of  his  music;  the  feebleness  of  his  verses; 


and  by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  how- 
ever low  their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  charac- 
ter might  be.  He  laughs  at  the  monotonous 
construction  of  his  clumsy  prologues.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  the  poet  himself  with  contempt  of  the  gods 
and  a  fondness  for  new-fangled  doctrines.  He 
jeers  his  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
In  short,  Aristophanes  seems  to  regard  Eurip- 
ides with  a  most  sovereign  contempt,  bordering 
even  upon  disgust.  The  attachment  of  Socra- 
tes and  the  admiration  of  Archelaus  may  per- 
haps serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  personal  character 
of  Euripides.  As  to  his  poetic  powers,  there  is 
a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  later 
comedians  and  the  author  of  the  Ranae ;  for 
Menander  and  Philemon  held  him  in  high  es- 
teem. Yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing 
to  Euripides  a  pre-eminence  in  the  excitement 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  degrada- 
tion of  his  personages,  and  the  unconnected  na- 
ture of  his  choruses.  Longinus,  like  Aristotle, 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  the  feelings  by  depiction  of  love  and  mad- 
ness, but  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  genius.  He  even  classes  him 
among  those  writers,  who,  far  from  possessing 
originality  of  talent,  strive  to  conceal  the  real 
meanness  of  their  conceptions,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  sublimity  by  studied  composition 
and  laboured  language.  Died.  13. —  Val.  Max. 
3,  c.  l.—Cic.  In.  1,  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c.  l.—Arcad. 
1,  4.  Offic  3 ;  Finib.  2.     Tusc.  1  and  4,  &c. 

EuRYALUS.     Vid.  Nisus. 

EuRYBiADEs,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians ;  upon  which  the  Athenian  said.  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  &c. — 
Plut.  in  Tlieni. — C.  Nep.  in  Them. 

EuRYCLEs,  I.  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 

soldiers  in  the  quarries.     Plut. II.  A  Lace- 

dceraonian  at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 
Augustus.     Id.  in  Anton. 

EuRYDAMus,  a  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who,  in  a 
combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  Avhich  he  swallowed  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight. 
uElian.  V:  H.  10,  c.  19. 

EuRYDicR,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Eur)^^^  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discovered  it. 
Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Perdiccas,  who 
succeeded  him,  shared  his  fate;  but  Philip,  who 
was  the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 
asrainst  all  attempts  from  his  mother,  and  ascend- 
ed the  throne  with  peace  and  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Eurydice  fled  to  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian 
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general,  for  protection.     The  manner  of  her 

death  is  unknown.     C  Nep.  in  Ipfdc.  3. II. 

A  daughter  of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle 
Aridaeus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aridajus  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was  to- 
tally governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who 
called  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her  forces 
with  his  to  march  against  Polyperchon  and 
Olympias.  Eurydice  was  forsaken  by  her  troops, 
Aridaeus  was  pierced  through  with  arrows  by 
order  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Eurydice 
to  destroy  herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword, 
or  the  halter.     She  chose  the  latter.     Vid.  Part 

HI. III.   A    daughter  of  Antipater,   who 

married  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Paus.  1, 
c.  7. 

EuRYMEDON,  a  man  who  accused  Aristotle  of 
propagating  profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

EuRYPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  His 
reign  was  so  glorious,  that  his  descendants  were 
called  Euryyontidcc.     Paus.  3,  c,  7. 

EuRYSTHENES,  a  SOU  of  Aristodcmus,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was 
born  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both 
her  sons  raised  on  the  throne,  refused  to  declare 
j! ,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1102, 
After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedse- 
rxionians,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right 
of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  fa- 
mi  ly.  The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were 
called  EuryathenidcB ;  and  those  of  Procles, 
ProdidcB.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to  as- 
cend the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny, 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agi- 
da..  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  of 
the  Proclidae.  The  former  were  the  more  illus- 
trious. Herodot.  4,  c.  147,  1.  6,  c.  52. — Paus.  3, 
c.  1. —  C.  Nep.  in  Ages. 

EuRYSTHEUs.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

EuRYTHioN,  and  Eurytion,  a  man  of  Hera- 
clea  convicted  of  adultery.  His  punishment 
was  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal power  there.     Aristot.  5,  Polit. 

EusEBiA,  an  emperess,  wife  to  Constantine, 
&c.  She  died  A.  D.  360,  highly  and  deservedly 
lamented. 

EusEBius,  a  bishop  of  Gsesarea  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arius 
and  Athanasius,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  the  life  of  Constantine,  Chronicon, 
Evansrelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparatio  and  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  2  vols,  folio ;  Rotho- 
magi,  1628;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  by 
Reading,  folio  Cantab.  1720. 

EusTATHius,  I.  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer,  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
sign of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Florence  in 
1735,  and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Iliad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin  translation  of 
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these  excellent  commentaries  is  among  the  de 

siderata  of  the  present  day, II,  A  man  who 

w^rote  a  very  foolish  Romance  in  Greek,  entitled 
de  Ismenice  and  Ismenes  amoribus,  edited  by 
Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

Euthycrates,  I.  a  sculptor  of  SicyoQ,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercules  a.d 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a 

chariot  by  four  horses.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. II.  A 

man  who  betrayed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

Euthydemus,  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
&c.     Strab.  14. 

EuTROPius,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fa- 
tal expedition  against  the  Persians.  His  origin, 
as  well  as  his  dignity,  are  unknown ;  yet  some 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  CZanssmws prefixed 
to  his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  art.  Of  all  his  works,  the 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant.  It  is  composed 
with  conciseness  and  precision,  but  without  ele- 
gance. The  best  edition  of  Eutropius  is  that  of 
Haverkamp,  Cwn  notis  variorum,  8vo,  L.  Bat. 

1729  and  1760. II.  A  famous  eunuch  at  the 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  &c. 

EuTYCLiDE,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children.    Plin.  7,  c,  3, 

EuxENUS,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  history 
of  the  fabulous  ages  of.Italy.    Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

EuxipPE,  a  woman  who  killed  herself  because 
the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  offered  violence 
to  her  virtue,  &c. 

ExAGONUs,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  much 
of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &c.  that  the 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel 
full  of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures,  far 
from  hurting  him,  caressed  him,  and  harmlessly 
licked  him  with  their  tongues,    Plin.  28,  c.  3. 


Fabaria,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
na,  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  {faba)  were  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation, 

Fabia  Lex,  de  ambitu,  was  to  circumscribe 
the  number  of  Sectatores,  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  some 
high  office.     It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

Fabh,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome. 
They  were  once  so  numerous,  that  they  took 
upon  themselves  to  wage  war  against  the  Veien- 
tes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement  near 
the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  306  men,  were  totally  slain,  B.  C.  447. 
There  only  remained  one,  whose  tender  age  had 
detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the 
noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  The  family 
was  divided  into  six  different  branches,  the  Am- 
busti,  the  Maximi,  the  Vibulani,  the  Buteones, 
the  Dorsones,  and  the  Pictores ;  the  three  first  of 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
history,  but  the  others  seldom.     Dionys.  9,  c.  5. 
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—Lw.  2,  c.  46,  &c.—Flor.  1,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Trist. 
%  V.  235.— Fir^.  .En.  6,  v.  845. 

Fabius,  I.  (Maximus  Rullianus)  was  the  jfirst 
of  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  burname  of  Maz- 
imus,  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
elections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Saranites  in  tKit  capacity  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
five  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once  cen- 
sor. He  triumphed  over  seven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered 

himself  illustrious  by  his  patriotism. II.  Rus- 

ticus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Claudius  and 
Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca ;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style 

make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  compositions. 

III.  CI.  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  first  sur- 
named  Verrucosus,  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  and 
Agnicula,  from  his  inoffensive  manners.  From 
a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he  burst  into 
deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  victory  over 
Liguria ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thrasymenus 
occasioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
this  important  office,  he  began  to  oppose  Anni- 
bal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predecessors,  but  he  continually  harassed 
his  army  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades, 
for  which  he  received  the  surname  of  Cunctator, 
or  delayer.  Such  operations  for  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  measures  which  pru- 
dence and  reflection  seemed  to  dictate  as  most 
salutary  to  Rome;  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see 
his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dictato- 
rial dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  his  ene- 
mies at  home.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  observed, 
that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis- 
approved by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his 
estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word  to  the  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
young  Scipio,  to  go  and  carry  the  war  from  Italy 
to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical 
and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  measures  which 
he  treated  with  contempt  and  "heard  with  indig- 
nation. He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. 

2,  c.  6, — Liv. — Polyb. IV.  His  son  bore  the 

same  name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
noble  father's  virtues.  During  his  consulship, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  father  on  horseback 
in  the  camp:  the  son  ordered  the  father  to  dis- 
mount, and  the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  em- 
bracing his  son,  and  saying,  I  wished  to  know 
whether  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  consul. 
He  died  before  his  father ;  and  the  Cunctator, 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  delivered 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 

Plut.  i7b  Fabio. V.  Pictor,  the  first  Roman 

who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  country, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome 
536.     He  flourished  B.  C.  225.     The   senti- 


ments expressed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassua^ 
concerning  Fabius  Pictor's  relation  of  events, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  and  those  of  Poly- 
bius,  on  the  occurrences  of  which  he  was  him- 
self an  eyewitness,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to  his  whole 
history.  Dionysius  having  himself  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  was  competent  to  deliver 
an  opinion  as  to  the  works  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  undertaking;  and  it 
would  rather  have  been  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral view  which  he  has  adopted,  to  have  estab- 
lished the  credibility  of  Fabius.  We  may  also 
safely  rely  on  the  judgment  which  Polybins  has 
passed,  concerning  this  old  annalist's  relation 
of  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since 
Polybius  had  spared  no  pains  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  whatever  could  render  his  own  ac- 
count of  them  complete  and  unexceptionable. 
The  work  which  is  now  extant,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition. 

VI.  A  Roman  consul,  surnamed  Ambus- 

tus,  because  he  was  struck  with  lightning. 

VII.  Fabricianus,  a  Roman  assassinated  by  his 
wife  Fabia,  that  she  might  more  freely  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  favourite  youth.  His  son  was 
saved  from  his  mother's  cruelties,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  avenged  his  father's  death  by 
murdering  his  mother  and  her  adulterer.  The 
senate  took  cognizance  of  the  action,  and  pa- 
tronised the  parricide.     Plut.  in  Parall. 

VIII.  A  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  Fabii. 

Fabricius,  I.  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Nero. II.  Caius  Luscinus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship, 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Samnitesand 
Lucanians,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
Two  years  after,  Fabricius  went  as  ambassador 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  pre- 
sents, and  heard  with  indignation  the  offers, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of  the  per- 
fidious offer  of  his  physician,  Avbo  pledged  him- 
self to  the'Roman  general  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  poison  his  royal  master.  A  contempt  of  lux- 
ur}^  and  useless  ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people ;  and,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dicta- 
tor, because  he  kept  in  his  house  more  than  ten 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.  He  lived  and  died 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were 
obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters 
when  they  arrived  at  marriageable  years.  Val. 
Max.  2,  c.  9,  1.  4,  c.  4.— Flor.  1,  c.  18.— Cic.  3, 
de  Offic. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
844." 

Fannia,  a  woman  of  Mintumse,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerlv  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and 
divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

Fannia  Lex,  de  Sumptibus,  bv  Fannius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  person 
should  spend  more  than  100  asses  a  day  at  the 
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great  festivals,  and  30  asses  on  other  days,  and 
ten  at  all  other  times. 

Fannius,  (Caius,)  an  author  in  Trajan's 
reign,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
greatly  regretted. 

Faunds.   Vid.  Part  III. 

Fausta,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  &c.  Horat. 
1.  Sat.  2,  V.  64. II.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and 
vices. 

Faustina,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus, famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.     She   married  M.  Aurelius. II. 

The  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus 
bore  that  name. 

Faustulus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought 
them  up  at  home.  Liv.  1,  c.  4. — Justin.  43,  c. 
2. — Plut.  in  Rom. 

Feciales,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
ployed in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and,  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  declared  if 
submissions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Liv.  1, 
c.  3,  1.  4,  c.  30. 

Felix,  M.  Antonius,  a  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius Caisar,  made  governor  of  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
Drusilloc,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess,  sis- 
ter to  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
unknown.  Suet,  in  CI.  18. —  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  14. 

Feralia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  17th  or  21st  of  February. 
It  continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  were  shut. 

FERI.E  LATiNiE,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates of  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  assembled 
on  the  mount  near  Rome,  where  they  altogether 
with  the  Roman  magistrates  offered  a  bull  to 
Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
some  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they  had 
sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It  con- 
tinued but  one  day  originally,  but  in  process  of 
time  four  davs  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration. 
Diony.';.  Hal.  4,  c.  Ad.—  Cic.  Ep.  6.— Liv.  21, 
&c.  The  ferioe  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The  public 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  feri(C  stativcc 
were  certain  immoveable  days  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  observedby  the  whole  city 
with  much  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
fence  C(mccptiv<e  were  moveable  feasts,  and  the 
"day  appointed  for  the  celebration  was  always 
previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests. 
Among  these  were  the  feria:  Lathift,  which 
were  first  established  by  Tarquin,  and  observed 
by  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for 
the  provinces ;  the  Covipitalia,  &c.  The fcricz 
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imperativce  were  appointed  only  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor,  as  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing  for  some  important  victory  gained 
over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  Theferice  Nundina 
were  regular  days,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled  to- 
gether, and  exposed  their  respective  commodi- 
ties to  sale.  They  were  called  Nundinae,  because 
kept  every  ninth  day.  Theferice  privates  were 
observed  only  in  families,  in  commemoration  of 
birthdays,  marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like. 
The  days  on  which  the  ferice  were  observed 
were  called  by  the  Romans  festi  dies,  because 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  festivity. 

Fimbria,  a  Roman  officer  who  besieged  Milh- 
ridates  in  Pritane,  and  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  his 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  killed  him- 
self    Plut.  in  Lucull. 

FiRMius,  M.,  a  powerful  native  of  Seleucia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Flaccus,  (Verrius,)  a  grammarian,  tutor  to 
the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed 

author  of  the  Capitoline  marbles. A  name 

of  Horace.     Vid.  Horatius. 

Flacilla,  ^lia,  the  mother  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  was  daughter  of  Antonius,  a 
prefect  of  Gaul. 

Flaminia  Lex,  agraria,  by  C.  Flaminius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  that  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Gauls  Se- 
nones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

Flaminius,  C,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  battle, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice 
of  Annibal.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  17. — Liv.  22,  c. 
3,  &c. — Polyh.     Vid.  Flaminia  Lex. 

Flaminius,  or  Flaminius,  (T.  Cl.)  I.  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  raised  to  the  consulship  A.  U. 
C.  556.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncommon 
success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  them- 
selves his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  de- 
feated Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and 
made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributary 
to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted  peace  to  the 
conquered  monarch,  and  proclaimed  all  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  king 
Prusias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened  out  oi 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  oi 
the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glory,  in 
which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the  virtues 

of  his  model  Scipio.    Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. 

II.  Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding:,  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a  Gaul. 
Plut.  in  Flam. III.  Calp.  Flamma,  a  tri- 
bune, who,  at  the  head  of  300  men,  saved  the 
Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C.  258,  by  engaging 
the  Carthao;inians  and  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Flavius,  I.  a  Roman  who  informed  Gracchus 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  senate  against 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Vespasian,  &c. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 
Juv.  4,  V.  37. 
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They  were  instituted  about  the  age  of  Romu- 
lus, but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regularity 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C.  580. 
They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness.  It 
is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the 
feast,  he  retired.  This  behaviour  so  captivated 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  the  venerable  sen- 
ator was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon  ap- 
plause as  he  retired.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10. —  Varro. 
de  L.  L.  l.—Patcrc.  c.  l.—Plin.  18,  c.  29. 

Florus,  (L.  Anneeus  Julius,)  a  Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  A.  D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  Annals  in  four  books,  composed 
m  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro- 
mans than  a  faithful  and  correct  recital  of  their 
history.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the 
lists  against  the  emperor  Adrian. 

FoNTEius  Capito,  a  man  who  conducted 
Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony.  Plui. 
in  Ant. 

Frontinus,  Sex.  Jul.  a  celebrated  geome- 
trician, who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
he  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
saying,  Memoria  nostri  durabit,  si  vitam  me- 
ruimus.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that 
of  Oudendorp,  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1779. 

Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 

FuLviA  Lex  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
U.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 

Fur. VIA,  I.  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwards 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  part 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  triumvirate, 
and  showed  herself  cruel  a§  well  as  revengeful. 
Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by 
persuading  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  raised  a  faction  against  Augustus,  in 
which  she  engaged  L.  Antonius,  her  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband  re- 
ceived her  with  great  coldness  and  indifference. 
This  unkindness  totally  broke  her  heart,  and 
she  soon  after  died,  about  40  years  before  the 

Christian  era.     Pint,  in  Cic.  tf-  Anton. II. 

A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  upon  his  life.     Plut.  in  Cic. 

FcLvius,  I.  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roman 
matrons,  for  which  he  received  so  severe  a  re- 
primand from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife 
hanged  themselves. II.  A  friend  of  C  Grac- 
chus, who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with  his  son. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  his 
widow  was  forbidden  to  pui  on  mourning  for 

his  death.      Plut.  in  Gracch. III.  Flaccus 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundered  a  marble  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  to  finish  the  building  of  one  which 

he  had  erected  to  Fortune.    Liv.  2.5,  c.  2. 

IV.  Ser.  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consul  who  went 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus.     He  was 
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shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  200  Roman 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  was 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  consulship. 

Fl-rii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medul- 

I  lia  in  Latium,  and  come  to  settle  at  Rome  un- 

I  der  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  pa- 

;  tricians.     Camillus  was  of  this  family,  and  it 

was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.     PluL. 

in  Camill. 

FijRiA  Lex,  de  Te.stamentis,  by  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a  leg- 
acy more  than  a  thousand  asses,  except  to  ilie 
relations  of  the  master  who  manumitted,  wiih 
a  few  more  exceptions.  Cic.  1.  Verr.  42.— 
Liv.  3.5. 

FuRius,  I.  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus. 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col- 
league  II.   A  Roman  slave  -who  obtained 

his  freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit- 
ted attention  to  cultivat-e  a  small  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  accused  be- 
fore a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft,  but  hon- 
ourably   acquitted. III.    M.    Bibaculus,    a 

Latin  poet  of  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  in 
Iambic  verse,  and  was  universally  celebrated 
for  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
borroM' ed  some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verses.  Quintil.  8.  c.  6,  &c. — Ho- 
rat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  50. 

FuRNius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was  con- 
sul, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  elegant 
historical  writings.     1  Sat.  10,  v,  36. 

Fuscus,  Arist.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Fusius,  a  Roman  actor,  whom  Horace  ridi- 
cules, 2  Sat.  3,  v.  60.  He  intoxicate'^  him- 
self; and  when  on  the  stage,  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  Ilione,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  roused  and  moved  by  the  cries  of  a 
ghost. 

G. 

Gabienus,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  that 
he  spoke  after  death. 

Gabinta  Lex,  de  Comitiis,  by  A.  Gabinius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  that  in 
the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets  and  not 
viva  voce. Another,  de  Militia,  by  A.  Ga- 
binius the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  states,  to  sup- 
ply him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  wanted,  over 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime 

provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea. 

Another,  de  Usvrd,  by  Aul.  Gabinius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  685.  "It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  begrantedfortherecoveryof  any  money 
borrowed  upon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  ver.w ram  facere. 

Gabinius  Aultus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  mnde 
war  in  .Tuctea,  and  re-established  tranquillity 
there.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  nnd  re- 
placed Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  of  E?ypt. 
He  was  accused,  at  his  return,  of  receiving 
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bribes.  Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pompey,  ably 
defended  him.  He  was  banished,  and  died 
about  40  years  before  Christ,  at  Salona. 

GiETULicus,  a  poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  genius  and  wit. 

Galea,  I.  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pitii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
some,  it  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
ness, for  which  the  founder  of  the  Suipiiian 

family  was  remarkable. II.  Servius  Sulpi- 

tius,  a  Roman,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  great-  j 
est  offices  of  the  slate,  and  exercised  his  power  j 
in  the  provinces  with  equity  and  unremitted  dil- 
igence. He  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly  lo  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disapprobation  of  the  i 
emperor's  oppressive  command  in  the  provinces  j 
was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.  Nero  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  ihe  executioner,  and  was  pub- 
licly saluted  emperor.  Irregularities  in  the  em- 
peror's ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people ; 
and  when  Galba  refused  lo  pay  ihe  soldiers  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  them  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
ill  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of 
his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  his 
room,  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba  when  a 
private  man,  totally  disappeared  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne ;  and  he  who  showed  himself 
the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an 
emperor  and  of  a  father  of  his  people.     Sueton. 

i^  Plut.  in  vita.— Tacit. III.  A  learned  man, 

grandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name. 

Siict.  in  Galb.  4. IV.   Sergius,  a  celebrated 

orator  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  showed  j 
his  sons  to  the  Roman  people  and  implored  their  \ 
protection,  by  which  means  he  saved  himself 
from  the  punishment  which  either  his  guilt  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  M. 
Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  due  to  him. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  53.  ad  Her.  4,  c.  5. 

Galenus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
born  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of 
physic.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  he  re- 
turned to  Pergamus,  where  he  died  in  his  90th 
year,  A.  D.  193.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
volumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  thev  had 
been  deposited.  What  remains  of  the  works  of 
Galen  has  been  published,  without  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  \T)^^.  Gnlen  was 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hinpocratc?,  bv 
Charterius,  13  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679,  but  very  in- 
correct. 

Galerta,  I.  the  wife  of  Vitellius. II.  Fns- 

tinia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius. 

Galerius,  a  native  of  D.ncia,  made  emperor 
of  Rome  by  Diocletian.     Vid.  M^riiniajms. 

Gallienuls,  (Publ.  Lur?inius.>  son  of  thr^  em- 
peror Valerian.  He  reigned  ri)nio"ntlv  with 
his  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  '360.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  ?ind  military  char- 
acter, in  an  expedition  aarainst  the  Germans  and 
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Sarmatoe  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  purple,  he 
delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  indolence. 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest  debauchery. 
He  often  appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  with 
golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home, 
while  his  provinces  abroad  were  torn  by  civil 
quarrels  and  seditions;  and  when  he  was  ap- 
prized that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed 
that  he  could  live  without  the  produce  of  Egypt. 
He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  inclined  to 
raillery ;  and  when  his  wife  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller,  Gallienus  ordered  the  malefactor 
to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion;  when  the 
executioner,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose 
a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laugh  was 
raised  upon  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that 
he  who  had  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be 
deceived  himself.  The  revolt  of  two  of  his  of- 
ficers roused  him  to  exertion;  he  marched 
against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the  rebels  to 
the  sword,  without  showing  the  least  favour 
either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  army;  emperors 
were  elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  re- 
solved boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparations,  he  was  assassi- 
nated at  Milan  by  one  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,"^A.  D.  268. 

Gallus  (Caius.)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Afri- 
canus,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  his  exact  calculations  of  eclipses.     Cic.  de 

Senec. II.  jElius,  the  3d  governor  of  Egypt 

in  the  age  of  Augustus. III.  Cornelius,  a 

Roman  knight,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
by  his  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  original 
situation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early 
years  of  Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  histo- 
ry as  accompanying  Octavius,  Avhen  he  march- 
ed to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  to  de- 
mand the  consulship.  He  had  soon  so  far  in- 
gratiated himself  with  this  leader,  that  we  find 
him  amon;?  the  number  of  his  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  along 
with  Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  the 
senate,  with  assurances  that  he  would  ofl^er  no 
Adolencetothe  city,  but  would  regulate  all  things 
with  clemency  and  moderation.  On  the  parti- 
tion of  the  lands,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Brutus,  Gallus  was  appointed  to  collect,  from 
the  cantons  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  a  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  in 
place  of  depriving  them  of  their  lands.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  oppo.sed  to  Antony 
in  person,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  while 
Augustus  took  possession  of  Pelusium,  its  east- 
ern key,  Gallus  was  employed  to  make  himself 
master  of  Parcctonium,  which  was  considered 
as  its  western  barrier.  Egypt  having  been  re- 
duced to  complete  subrai.ssion,  its  conqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  internal  affairs.  He  accordingly 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  administra- 
tion, which,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  deter- 
mined to  devolve  on  a  viceroy,  supported  by  a 
s:reat  military  force  stationed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Gallus  was  the  person  whom 
he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture;  and  his 
long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  his  talents  for  conciliation,  gave  every  pros- 
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pect  of  a  government  which  would  be  exercised 
with  advantage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him, 
and  the  people  who  were  confided  to  his  care  ; 
and  so  long  as  he  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Augustus,  he  manifested  no  defect  either  in  ca- 
pacity or  zeal.  lie  opened  new  conduits  from 
the  Kile,  and  caused  the  old  channels  to  be  i 
cleared ;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  pro-  j 
tected  commerce,  and  encouraged  arts;  and  he 
founded  another  Alexandrian  library,  the  for- 
mer magnificent  collection  of  books  havmg  been 
accidentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar. 
By  these  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  government  of  Gallus,  a  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of  Egypt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  auspicious  commence- 
ment. Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.  He  as- 
cribed every  thing  to  his  ov^'n  merit — erecting 
statues  to  himself  throughout  all  Egypt,  and 
engraving  a  record  of  his  exploits  on  the  pyra- 
mids. In  unguarded  hours,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of  pros- 
perity and  wine,  he  applied  to  bis  master  the 
most  opprobrious  and  insulting  expressions.  In- 
discretion and  vanity  were  quickly  followed  by 
acts  of  misgovernment  and  rapine.  He  plun- 
dered the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped 
it  of  its  pi  incipal  ornament?  ;  and  he  is  even  said, 
though  on  no  very  certain  authority,  to  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  offences  by  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
ed expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
to  his  master,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false 
friend  or  enemy,  he  was  recalled,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  government ;  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  called  Largus,  stood  forth  as  his  accuser. 
Augustus,  in  the  meanwhile,  forbade  him  his 
presence;  and  the  charges,  which  now  multi- 
plied from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before 
the  senate.  Though  Gallus  had  many  friends 
among  the  poets,  he  had  few  among  the  senators. 
No  one  could  refuse  verses  to  Gallus;  but  a  fair 
hearing  was  probably  denied  hira.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  whole  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  Unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, which  presented  such  a  contrast  to  his 
former  brilliant  fortune,  he  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  a  voluntary  death.  This  sad  conclu- 
sion to  his  once  prosperous  career  took  place  in 
727,  Avhen  he  was  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 
The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes  of  Gallus  a'^  a 
statesman,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learning,  and  as  an  elegantpoet.  Gal- 
lus was  the  friend  of  Pollio  and  M??cenas,  and 
rivalled  them,  throua:h  life,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  the  interests  of  literature.  He  pro- 
tected Parthenius  Nicenus,  a.  Greek  author, 
who  had  been  brought  to  R'^me  durin?  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
collection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  en- 
titled, Tlsnt  koMTiKMv  Traflrj/m-ojv,  declaring  in  his 
dedication,  that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gal- 
lus, as  likelv  to  furnish  incidents  which  might 
be  employed  by  him  in  the  poems  he  was  then 
writing.  But  Gallus  is  best  known  to  posterity 
as  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  he  introduced  to 


the  notice  of  Moicenas,  and  was  also  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  his 
farm,  after  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the 
soldiery.  In  gratitude  for  these  and  other  fa- 
vours conferred  on  him,  the  Mantuan  bard  has 
introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  in 
the  sixth  eclogue ;  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to 
the  celebration  of  his  passion  for  Lycoris.  The 
elegies  of  Gallus  consisted  of  four  books,  but 
they  have  nov,^  all  perished;  they  were  held, 
however,  in  high  estimation  so  long  as  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibullus  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gallus,  and  as  his  companion  in  the 
Elysian  fields ;  and  he  oftener  than  once  al- 
ludes to  the  extensive  celebrity  which  hisverses 
had  procured  for  himself  as  well  as  his  mistress. 
Gluintilian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  with 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  though  he  thinks  his 
style  was  soiTiewhat  harsher  than  that  of  either. 
Besides  the  four  books  of  elegies,  Gallus  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  Greek  of  Euphro- 
nion,  a  poem  on  the  Grynean  Grove,  written  in 
the  manner  of  Hesiod.  Though  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  the  writings  of  Gallus  remains,  his 
name  is  still  celebrated.  '  The  praises,'  sa}'S 
Berwick,  '  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Virgil,  have  survived,  and 
made  posterity,  at  the  distance  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  anxious  to  hear  his  story.  In 
vain  did  Augustus  endeavour  to  suppress  his 
fame — in  vain  did  imperial  resentment  strive 
to  obstruct  his  reputation.  His  name  as  a  poet 
still  lives,  though  his  works,  which  gave  ce- 
lebrity to  that  name,  have  totally  perished.' 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris 
or  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his 
poetry.     Quintil.  10,  c.   1. —  Virs;.  Ed.  6  and 

Id.—  OvM.  Amat.  3,  el.  15,  v.  29. IV.  Vi- 

bius  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  in 
the  asre  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca 
has  preserved  some  fragments. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  and 
raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  showed  him- 
self indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indifierence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  the  barba- 
rians. He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diers, A.  D.  2.53.— VI.  Flavins  Claudius  Con- 
stantinus.  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  CEesar, 
by  Constant.ius,  his  relation.  He  conspired 
nj^ainst  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. 

Gei.lius,  AuT.rs,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  as^e  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  130  A .  D.  He 
published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes  AtticcR^ 
because  he  composed  it  at  Athens  during  the 
long  nisrbts  of  the  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of 
inconsfruous  matter,  which  contains  many  frag- 
ments from  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  for  the  improvement  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  best  editions  of  A.  Gellius  are, 
thatof  Gronovius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1706,  and  that  of 
Conrad,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  17G2. 

GRK.viiNrrs,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius. 
He  seized  the  person  of  Marius,' and  carried 
him  to  Minturna^.     Plut  in  Mario. 

Gensertc,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Van- 
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dal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
military  expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 
Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  king  of  lUyricum,  who  imprisoned 
the  Roman  ambassador  at  the  request  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and  Gentius 
was  conquered  by  Anicius,  and  led  in  triumph 
with  his  family,  B.  C.  169.     Liv.  43,  c.  19,  &c. 

Georgica.      Vid.  Virgilius. 

Germanicus  CiESAR,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  state.  When  his 
grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  employed 
in  a  war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon  looked 
upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his 
death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly  poison- 
ed at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19, 
in  the  thirty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  received  with  the  greatest 
grief  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Ti- 
berius seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had  married 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one 
of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his 
illustrious  father.  In  the  midst  of  war  he  de- 
voted some  moments  to  study,  and  he  favour- 
ed the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
epigrams,  and  a  translation  of  Aratus  in  Latin 

ver.se.    Sueton. This  name  was  common,  in 

the  age  of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who 
had  obtained  victories  over  the  Germans,  but 
even  to  those  who  had  entered  the  borders  of 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domiti^n 
applied  the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  him- 
self had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  honour  of  himself  Siiet.  in  Dom. 
13.— Martial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

Geta,  I.  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero's  reign,  &c.     Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  72. 

II.  Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalla.  After  his  father's  death 
he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother ; 
but  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand  of  her 
son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  212.  Geta  had 
not  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Caracalla. 

Gisco,  son  of  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  showing 
that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He 
was  made  a  general  soon  after  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  by  his  success  and  intrepi- 


dity he  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  to 
sue  for  peace. 

Gladiatorii  Ludi,  combats  originally  exhib- 
ited on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome. 
They  were  first  introduced  at  P^ome  by  the 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  U.  C. 
488.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  human  blood ; 
therefore,  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  blood.  In  succeeding  ages  it 
was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them  to  kill 
one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter  them 
like  brutes ;  therefore  the  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary 
combat.  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  dis- 
obedient slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat; 
but  when  the  diversion  became  more  frequent, 
and  wa^s  exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 
gladiators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibited  no 
less  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  priests 
had  their  Ludi  pontijicales  and  Ludi  sacer do- 
tales.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the 
Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  increased 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city ;  and  the 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spartacus, 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up  arms, 
and  the  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  armies, 
only  with  a  train  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  When 
they  were  first  brought  upon  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  matched  in 
equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.  They  first  had  a 
skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudes  or  ar- 
ma  lusoria.  After  this  the  effective  w^eapons, 
.such  as  swords,  daggers,  &c.  called  arma  decre- 
toria,  were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the 
engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. As  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fight 
till  death,  or  suffer  death  in  the  most  excruciat- 
ing torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  when  one  signified  his  submission  by 
surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was  not  per- 
mitted to  grant  him  his  life  without  the  leav 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  fingers  of  both  hands  be- 
tween each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  up- 
right close  together,  or  bending  back  their 
thumbs.  The  first  of  these  was  called  pollicem, 
previere,  and  signified  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  conquered.  The  other  sign, 
c^We^ polliceiu  vcriere,  signified  their  disappro- 
bation, and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  antago- 
nist to  death.  The  combats  of  gladiators  were 
sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or  dress; 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished.  The 
sccutores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler, 
to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  rc- 
tia.rii.  The  thrcccs,  originally  Thracians,  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield. 
The  myrmilloves,  called  also  galli,  from  their 
Gallic  dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  secu- 
tores.  They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  "on  the  top  of  their  headpiece  they 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  called 
ftnpftvpoi,  whence  their  name.  The  hoplomachi, 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as 
their  name  implies.  The  samnites,  armed  after 
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the  manner  of  the  Sammies,  wore  a  large  shield, 
broad  at  the  top,  and  growing  more  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  more  conveniently  to  defend  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body.  The  essedarii,  gene- 
rally fought  from  the  essedum.  or  chariot  used 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  anda- 
iata.  avufJarai,  foaght  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and 
eyes.  Hence,  andabalarum  more  xjugnare,  is 
to  fight  blindfolded.  The  meridiani,  engaged 
in  the  afternoon.  The  poslulatitii,  were  men 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were 
generally  produced  by  the  emperors.  The/5- 
cales,  were  maintained  out  of  the  emperor's 
treasury,  fiscus.  The  dimachceri  fought  with 
two  vswords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  name. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace, 
they  were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
near  600  years  after  their  first  institution.  They 
were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  barbarities. 

Glaucus,  I.  a  physician,  crucified  because 
Hephsestion  died  while  under  his  care.     Plut. 

in  Alex. -11.  A  son  of  Hippolytus,  whose 

descendants  reigned  in  Ionia. 

Gebar,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plin. 
«,  c,  26. 

GoBRYAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noble- 
men M'ho  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smer- 
-dis.     Vid.  Darius.     Herodot.  3,  c.  70. 

GoRDiANus,  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  t.  a  son 
of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  from  Trajan  by 
■his  mother's  side.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  poetry,  and  composed  a  poem  in  thirty 
books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius.  After  he  had  attained  his  80th 
year  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  domestic 
tranquillity,  he  was  roused  from  his  peaceful 
occupations  by  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the 
Maximini,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  rebellious  troops  of  his  province.  He  long 
declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  but  the 
threats  of  immediate  death  gained  his  compli- 
ance. Maximinus  marched  against  him  with 
the  greatest  indignation;  and  Gordian  sent  his 
son,  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was 
killed,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and 
grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, strangled  himself  at  Carthage  before  he 
had  been  six  weeks  at    the  head  of  the  em- 

Eire,  A.  D.  236,    He  was  universally  lamented 
y  the  army  and  people. II.  M.  Antoninus 

Africanus,  son  of"Gordianus,  was  instructed  by 
Serenus  Samnoticus,  who  left  him  his  library, 
which  consisted  of  62,000  volumes.  He  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  his 
father,  who  had  obtained  that  province,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  elected  emperor  in 
conjunction  with  him.  He  marched  against  the 
partisans  of  Maximinus,  his  antagonist,  in  Mau- 
retania,  and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
2.5th  of  June  A.  D.  236,  after  a  reign  of  about 
six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
but  he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers 
on  account  of  his  lascivious  propensities,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  though  he  was  but  in  his  46th  year  at 


the  time  of  his  death. III.  M.  Antoninus 

Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  12 
years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Cffisar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at- 
tended with  universal  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Furia 
Sabina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misiiheus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  public 
virtues.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary. 
In  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tri- 
umph, and  saluted  Misiiheus  as  the  guardian 
of  the  republic.  Gordian  was  assassinated  in 
the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misiiheus, 
and  who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warliice  and  amiable  prince.  The  se- 
nate, sensible  of  his  merit,  ordered  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  free 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordianus, 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

GoRDius,  I.  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing a  sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the  ora- 
cle, and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would 
cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their  king  the 
first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordius  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  conse- 
crated his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught  tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  the  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  From  this 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to 
him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gor- 
dium  ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  cou- 
rage, and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword;  and  from  that  circumstance  asserted 
that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and  that  his 
claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 

Justin.  11,  c.  7. —  Curt.  3,  c.  1. — Arrian.  1. 

II.  A  tyrant  of  Corinth.     Aristot.. 

GoRGi.AS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Carmantides,  surnamed  Leoiitinus,  because 
born  at  Leontium  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  was 
successful  in  his  embassy.  He  lived  to  his  108th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  fragments 
of  his  compositions  are  extant.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. 
— Cic.  in  Oral.  22,  &c. — Seiied.  15,  in  Brut. 
15.—  Quintil.  3  and  12. 

GoRous,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
greatest  kindness  from  her  humanity,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  &c.     Pons.  4,  c.  19. 

Gracchus,  f  T.  Sempronius,)  T.  father  of  Ti- 
berius and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul  and 
once  censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
ther in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and  met  with  much  suc- 
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cess  in  Spain.  He  married  Sempronia,  of  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  a  woman  of  great  virtue, 
piety,  and  learning.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48. 
Their  children,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who  had 
been  educated  under  the  Avatchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for  their 
eloquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  populace,  which  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  them.  With  a  winning  elo- 
quence, affected  moderation,  and  uncommon 
popularity,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian law,  which  had  already  caused  suchdissen- 
tions  at  Rome.  (  Via.  Agraria.)  By  the  means 
of  violence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law, 
and  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  his 
father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Caius,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attains, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition  :  and  Tibe- 
rius enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  successful  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  his  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a  while  the  friends 
of  the  people;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition 
and  furious  zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. He  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  more  vehemence  than  Tiberius  ;  and  his 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  his  resentment  against  ihe  nobles. 
With  the  privileges  of  a  tribune,  he  soon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
tricians with  contempt.  This  behaviour  hasten- 
ed the  ruin  of  Caius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  his  friends  pre- 
vented him  from  committing  suicide.  This 
increased  the  sedition,  and  he  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about 
13  years  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his 
wife  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  bis  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
Plui.  xn  vita. — Cic.   in   Cat.  1. — Lucan.  6.  v. 

19%.—Flor.   2,  c.    17,   1.    3,  c.    14,  &c. ^11. 

Sempronius,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14 
years.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  Tacit.  Ann. 
1,  c.  53. 

Granids  PETRONros,  T.  an  officer  who,  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  general,  refused  the  life 
which  v%'-as  tendered  to  him  ;  observing  that  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  received  not  but  granted  life.    He 

killed  himself     Pint,  in  Cccs. II.  A  son  of 

the  wife  of  Marius  by  a  former  husband. 

III.  Cluintus,  a  man  intimate  with  Crassus  and 
other  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  whose  vices  he 
lashed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Cic.  Brut.  A3 
and  40.     Orat.  2,  c.  60. 

Gratianu.s,  I.  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  years  old ;  and 
after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  he  became  sole  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosius,  whom  he 
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appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire. 
His  courage  in  the  field  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  philosophy. 
He  slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and 
supported  the  tottering  stale  by  his  prudence 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pagan  su- 
perstition of  his  subjects  proved  his  ruin  ;  and 
Maximinus,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Ro- 
mans, and  met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  Gaul. 
Gratian  was  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  A.  D. 
3S3,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. II.  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  opposition 
to  Honorius.  He  was  assassinated  four  months 
after  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

Gratius  Faliscus,  a  Latin  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by  him 
among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegeticon,  much 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of 
verses.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Amst.  4to. 
1728.     Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

Gregorius,  (Theod.  Thaumaturgus,)  I.  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  Neocassa- 
rea,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  266, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  left  only  seventeen  idola- 
ters in  his  diocess,  where  he  had  found  only 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  extant 
his  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek;  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1622. 

II.  Nanzianzen,  surnamed  the  Divine,  was 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  on 
its  being  disputed.  Plis  writings  rival  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  elo- 
quence, sublimity,  and  variety.  His  sermons 
are  more  for  philosophers  than  common  hear- 
ers, but  replete  v.-ith  seriousness  and  devotion. 
Erasmus  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  translate 
his  works,  from  the  apprehension  of  not  trans- 
fusing into  another  language  the  smartness  ana 
acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  D. 
389.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  first  volume  of  Avhich,  in  fol.  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1778. III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa, 

author  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  repre- 
sented as  allegorical  and  afi^ected ;  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  much 
with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on"  Scripture,  moral  discourses,  ser- 
mons on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  pane- 
gvrics  on  saints;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Morel],  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  396. IV.  Another  Chris- 
tian writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  the 
Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1705. 

Gryllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.     Vid.  Xenophon. 

Gyges,  or  Gyes,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
daules,  king  of  the  country,  showed  his  wife 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  in  her 
husband,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  pre- 
pare for  death  himself  or  to  murder  Candaules. 
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He  chose  the  latter,  and  married  the  queen,  and 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  about  IIH  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Mermnadae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned 
38  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Hcrodot.  1,  c.  S.—Plat.  dial.  10,  de 
rep.—  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  \.—  Cic.  Offic.  3,  9. 

Gylippus,  I.  a  Lacedcemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  lo  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obiained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. He  accompanied  Lysander  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  conqueror  with  the  money  w^hich  had 
been  taken  in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  unsew  the  bottom  of  the 
bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted  about 
three  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was  discover- 
ed ;  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  by  this 
act  of  meanness,  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
torious actions.     Tlbull.  4,  el.  1,  v.  199. — Plut. 

in  Nicid. II.  An  Arcadian  in  the  Rutulian 

war.     Virg.  jEn.  13,  v.  272. 

Gymnasium.     Vid.  Part.  I. 

GYMNOSOPHIST.E,  a  Certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  summum  honuni  in  pleasure,  and  their 
sitmimtm  malum  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
as  their  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  often 
seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the 
disk  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till 
the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood 
whole  days  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand,  with- 
out moving  or  showing  any  concern- for  what 
surrounded  them.  Alexander  was  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  de- 
spise bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves 
to  sufl^er  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a 
groan  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The 
conqueror  condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his 
astonishment  was  increased  when  he  saw  one 
of  them  ascend  a  burning  pile  with  firmness 
and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  un- 
moved, when  the  flames  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Vid.  Ccdaims.  The  Brachmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gymnosophistse. 
Vid.  Brachvianes. — Slrab.  15,  &c. — Plin.  7,  c. 
2.— C-ic.  Tusc.  b.—Lucan.  3,  v.  2iO.—Curt.  8, 
c.  9. — Dion. 


H. 


HiEMON.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Haf^otus,  a  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
food  by  order  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
c.  66. 

Hannibal.     Vid.  Annibal. 

Hanno.     Vid.  Anno. 

Harmodius,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
sistratidoe,  B.  C.  510.  (  Vid.  Aristogiton.)  The 
Athenians,  lo  reward  the  patriotism  of  these 
illustrioas  citizens,  made  a  law  that  no  one 


should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius.  Herodot.  5,  c.  35. — Plin.  34,  c.  8. 
— Scnec.  Ir.  2. 

Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
quered Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat 
the  fiesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cy- 
rus.    Herodot.  1,  c.  108. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  and '6. 

Harpalus,  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  w^ould  perish  in  his  expedition, 
rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  great  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors, among  whom  was  Demosthenes.  When 
brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with  impunity  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,  B.C.  325.     Pint. in  Phoc.—Diod.  17. 

Harpalyce,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  When  her  father's  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which 
happened  soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disconsolate ;  she  fled  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  lived  in  the  forests  upon  plunder  and  ra- 
pine. After  her  death  the  people  of  the  country 
disputed  their  respective  right  to  the  posses- 
sions she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  321. — Hygin. 
fab.  193  and  252. 

Harpocration,  I.  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stoba^us  compiled  his  ec- 
logues.  II.  A  sophist,  called  also  ^lius. 

III.  Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  au- 
thor of  a  Lexicon  on  (en  orators. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of 
Aruspex,  ah  aris  aspiciendis,  and  that  of  Ex- 
iispex,  ah  extis  inspiciendis.  The  order  of  Arus- 
pices  was  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus, 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin, 
as  they  were  particularly  famous  in  that  branch 
of  divination,  (Vid.  Tagcs.)  They  "were  ori- 
ginally three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly  sent 
six  noble  youths,  or,  according  lo  others,  twelve, 
to  Etruria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art.  The  oflice  of  the  Haruspices  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  four  particulars ;  the 
beast  before  it  was  sacrificed ;  its  entrails;  the 
flames  which  consumed  the  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
flour,  frankincense,  &c.  which  was  used.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  w^as  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  tyranny.  Agesilaus,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  a 
superstitious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his 
hand  the  word  viKn,  victory,  in  large  characters, 
and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
till  the  impression  was  communicated  to  the 
flesh,  heshowed  it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  observing,  that  the  gods  signified  their 
approaching  victories  even  bv  marking  it  in  the 
borlv  of  the  sacrificed  animals.     Cic.  d-e  Div. 

Hecat«us,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  born  549 
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years  before  Christ,  m  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.    Herodot.  2,  c.  143. 

Hecatesia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Stratonicensians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 
goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  fam- 
ilies and  of  children.  From  this  circumstance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
streets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it. 

Hecatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Juno,  by  the  Argians  and  people  of  ^Egina. 
It  receives  its  name  from  EKarov,  &  [iovi,  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were  always 
offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
among  the  poorest  citizens. 

Hecatomphonia,  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  ihe  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Hector, ;>on  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married  An- 
dromache, the  daughter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he 
had  Astyanax.  He  was  appointed  captain  of 
all  the  Trojan  forces  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour  with  which  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  gales, 
though  his  father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blamed  their  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
reiire.  The  sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body 
was  dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had 
killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and  the 
Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias  that  they  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle;  which  promised  them  undis- 
turbed felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero's  remains.  The  epithet  of  Hectorens  is 
applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 
pressive of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  II. 
\,  &c.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  12  and 
13. — Dicti/s  Cret. — Dares  Phryg. — H'ijs:in.  fab. 
90  and  112.— Paws.  1,  3,  and  9,  c.  18.— Quintil. 
Smyrn.  1  and  3. 

Hecuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phr3^gian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  During  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  the 
greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and,  like  a  mother,  she  confessed 
her  grief  by  her  tears  and  lamentations,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the 
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captives,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses,  and  embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  After  this  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  according  to  Hygi- 
nus, and  the  place  wasj  from  that  circumstance, 
called  Cyneum.  Hecuba  had  a  great  number  of 
children  by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Pammon,  Helenus,  Polytes, 
Antiphon,  Hipponous,  Polydorus,  Troilus;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  llione,  Laodice, 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v, 
761,  1.  13,  V.  blb.—Hygin.  fab.  Ul.—  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  V.  U.—Juv.  10,  v.  '^ll.—Strab.  13.— 
Dictys  Cret.  4  and  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

Hegelochus,  a  general  of  6000  Athenians 
sent  to  Mantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epami- 
nondas.     Diod.  15. 

Hegemon,  I.  a  Thracian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Giganto- 
machia,  besides  other  works.    uElian.  V.  H.  4, 

c.  11. II.  Another  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  the  war  of  Leuctra,  &c.  JElian.  V.  H.  8,  c, 
11. 

Hegesius,  I.  a  philosopher,  who  so  eloquently 
convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and  fol- 
lies, and  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no 
dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  guilty  of 
suicide.     Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  continue  his 

doctrines.    Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  34. 11.  A  famous 

orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupted  the  elegant 
diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
idioms.  Cic.  Orat.  67,  69.  Brut.  83.— Strab. 
9. — Plut.  in  Alex. 

Hegesilochus,  I.  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 

his  father   Philip. II.    Another  native   of 

Rhodes,  171  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  engaged  his  countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet 
of  40  ships  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia. 

Hegesipyle,  a  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Miltiades  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.     Plut. 

Hegetorides,  a  Thasian,  who,  upon  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
law  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak 
of  peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  boldly  told  his  countrymen 
to  treat  him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they 
saved  the  city  from  "the  calamities  which  the 
continuation  of  the  war  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the  law  was 
abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  pardoned,  &c. 
PolycEii.  2. 

Helena,  I.  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprang  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  Vid.  Leda.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse;  and^  to  re- 
concile this  variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired,  even 
in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  hisfriendPi- 
rithous,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attain- 
ed her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphid- 
noe,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  JEthra.  Her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by 
force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  unpol- 
luted to  Sparta,  her  native  countrv.  The  most 
celebrated  of  her  suiters  were  Ulysses  son  of 
Laertes,  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelua 
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son  of  Capaneus,  Diomedes  son  of  Tydeus, 
Philocteles  son  of  Paean,  Protesilaiis  son  of 
Iphiclus,  Eurj'-pilus  son  of  Everaon,  Ajax  and 
Teucer  sons  of  Telamon,  Palroclas  son  of 
MnoBiius,  Meuelaus  son  of  Alreas,  Thoas,  Ido- 
meneus,  and  Merion.  Tyndarus  was  rather 
alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  sui;h  a  num- 
ber of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  Ulysses  advised 
the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suit- 
ers, that  they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluen- 
ced choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
among  them ;  and  engage  to  unite  together  and 
defend  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any  at- 
tempts were  made  lo  ravish  her  from  the  arms 
of  her  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
followed,  the  princes  consented,and  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him. 
Hermione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union, 
which  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual 
happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedajmon  on  pretence 
of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Menelaus,  but  shamefully  abused  his  fa- 
vours ;  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
to  follow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  1198.  The  beha- 
viour of  Helen,  during  the  Trojan  war,  is  not 
clearly  known.  "When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  she  married  Deiphobus, 
one  of  Priam's  sons;  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
she  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  Menelaus.  She  returned  to  Spar- 
ta, and  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors 
which  she  had  committed.  After  she  had  lived 
for  some  years  at  Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and 
she  was  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  Maga- 
penthes  and  Nicostratus,  the  illegitimate  sons 
of  her  husband ;  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where 
at  that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned 
over  the  country.  Polyxo  remembered  that 
her  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and  that 
her  husband  Tlepolemus  had  been  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
baucheries of  Helen :  therefore  she  meditated 
revenge.  While  Helen  one  day  retired  to  bathe 
in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in 
the  habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders 
to  murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
expiated  bv  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
raised  to  Helen  Dendritis,  or  tied  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where 
Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaus, 
and  confined  Helen.  From  that  circumstance, 
therefore,  Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassa- 
dors that  neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were 
in  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
In  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Greeks  besieged 
the  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years  siege ;  and 
Menelaus,  by  visiting  Egypt  as  hs  returned 
home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had 
been  undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardon- 
able grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death 
as  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  tem- 
ple at  Therapne,  which  had  power  of  giving 
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beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  who  entered 
it.  Helen,  according  lo  some,  was  carried  into 
the  island  of  Leuce  after  death,  where  she  mar- 
ried Achilles,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.  Pans.  3,  c.  19,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c. 
10,  ^c.—Hygin.  fab.  ll.—Herodot.2,  c.  112.— 
Pint,  in  T/ies.  &c. —  Cic.  de  OJfic.  3. — Horat. 
3,  od.  3. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  &c. —  Quint.  Smyrn. 
10,  13,  &c.— Homer.  11.  2,  and  Od.  4  and  15. 
II.  A  young  woman  of  Sparta,  often  con- 
founded with  the  daughter  of  Leda.  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  lot  had 
fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest;  upon  which,  she  was 
released,  and  the  barbarous  custom  ol  offering 
human  victims  was  abolished. III,  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  married 

Julian. IV.   The   mother  of  Constantine. 

She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  328. 

Helenus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  all  the 
Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Helen,  in  preference  to  himself,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  he  retired  to 
mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him  prisoner  by 
the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Trojans ;  and  either  the 
fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  him  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before 
Philoctetes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lemnos, 
and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  Hele- 
nus was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus, 
which  he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory  of  his 
brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadvertently 
killed.  Helenus  received  ^Eneas  as  he  voyaged 
towards  Italv,  and  foretold  him  some  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
doubtful.    Vid.  Cassandra.     Homer.  11.  G,  v.  76, 

1.  7,  V.  Al.—  Vir^.  Mn.  3,  v.  29.5,  &ui.—Pans.  1, 
c.  11,  I.  2,  c.  33.— Oyt^.  Met.  13,  v.  99  and  723, 
1. 15,  V.  437. 

HELiASTiB,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con- 
sisted of  1,000,  and  sometimes  of  1.500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Demosth.  contr 
Tim. — Dios;.  in  Sol. 

Hrltcaon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  to  inform  Helen  of  the 
state  of  the  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Homer.  11. 

2,  V.  123. 

Hruodorus,  I.  one  of  the  favourites  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria.    He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176 
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years  before  Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  &c, 

U.  A  Greek  mathematician  of  Larissa. 

III.  A  famous  sophist,  the  best  editions  of  whose 
entertaining  romance,  called  jEthiopica,  are 
Commelin,  8vo.  1596,  and  Bourdelol,  8vo.  Paris, 
1619. 

^  Heliogabalus,  I.  a  deity  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians.  II.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman 

emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  Helio- 
gabalus, because  he  had  been  prieist  of  that 
divinity  in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Macri- 
nus,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple; 
and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a  youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  approved  of 
his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his  grandmother 
MoBsa  and  his  mother  Soemias  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debaucher)'- ;  the  imperial  palace 
was  full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous 
of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raise'd  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  '^L'o  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  al- 
tars of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of  the 
new  divinity.  Such  licentiousness  soon  displeas- 
ed the  populace,  and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  ap- 
pease the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  ivhom  his  ra- 
pacity and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid  him- 
self in  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the  10th  of 
March,  A.  D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  and 
four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness. 

Hellanicus,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  3^ear 
of  his  age.     Paus.  2,  c.  3. —  Cic.  de  Oral. '2,  c. 

53.—Aul.  Gel.  15,  c.  23. II.  A  brave  othcer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  C^trt.  5,  c.  2. III. 

An  historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Hellen. 

Hellotia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  cu- 
bits in  circumference,  called  cNXfonc.  The  other 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists, 
and  generally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hands.  It  was  mstituted  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
surnamed  Hellotis,  aKo  tuv  e'Xov,  from  a  certain 
pond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues 

was  erected,  or  airo  rov  c\civ  mv  nr-mv  rnv  TTjiyrto-oi', 

because  by  her  assistance  Bellerophontook  and 

managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  wh  ch  was  the  ori- 

■  ginal  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 

Others  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corin- 
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thian  woman,  from  the  following  cirernnstance : 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidas  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Corinth  j 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  women,  es- 
I  caped  by  flight,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister 
I  Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in  Minerva's  tem- 
I  pie,  relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
I  place.     When  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
i  fij-e  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  sisters  perished 
I  in  the  flam.es.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  follow- 
i  ed  by  a  dreadful  plague ;  and  the  Dorians,  to 
i  alleviate  the  misfortunes  which  they  suffered, 
\  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  tw^o  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab- 
lished the  festivals  which  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women. 

HEL0T.E,  and  Helotes,  the  public  slaves  of 
Sparta,  &c.  Vid.  Helos,  Part  I. 
HELVLi,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 
HEPH.ESTL4,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan 
(^airof)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race 
with  torches  between  three  young  men.  Each 
in  his  turn  run  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtain- 
ed the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from  that 
circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,  particu- 
larly in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2  : — 

Inque  brevi  spatio  mutantur  sacla  a.nimantum, 
Et  quasi  cursores  vital  lampada  tradunt. 

Heph.s;stio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Verus.  There 
remains  of  his  compositions  a  treatise  entitled 
Encliiridio7i  de  metris  (f«  poemate,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  w^hich  is  that  of  Pamv,  4to.  Vltra.j.  1726. 

Hephjestion,  a  Macedonian,  famous  for  his 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana, 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Alexander 
was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  faithful 
subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence, 
and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished, 
W'hich  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  physician  who  attended 
Hephsestion  in  his  illness  was  accused  of  neg- 
ligence, and  by  the  king's  order  inhumanly  put 
to  death,  and  the  games  were  interrupted.  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature, 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander. Curt.  Arrian.  7,  &c. — Plut.  in  Alex. — 
.mian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

HERACLErA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Bccotia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  offered 

apples  to  the  god. There  Avas  also  a  festival 

at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  da5^s,  the  first  was  called  ovonara^,  the  se- 
cond noaKXtia. At  a  festival  of  the  same  name 

at  Cos,  the  priest  ofl^ciated  with  a  mitre  on  his 

head,  and  in  women's  apparel. At  LinduSj 

a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  also  observ- 
ed, and  at  the  celebration  nothing  was  heard 
but  execration  and  profane  words,  and  whoso- 
ever accidentally  dropped  any  other  words,  was 
accused  of  having  profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

Heracleotes,  a  surname  of  Dionysius  the 
philosopher. A  philosopher  of  Heraclea, 
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who,  hke  his  master  Zeno  and  all  the  stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an  evil.  A 
severe  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  sto- 
ics, about  264  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  Cj^enaic  sect, 
which  placed  the  summum  bonuni  in  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.     Diod.  in  vit. 

H£RACLiD.s;,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules 
at  his  death  lefr  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the  rights 
and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age.  He  soon  after  challenged 
to  single  combat  Atreus,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
rystheus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenee  ;  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whoso- 
ever defeated  his  adversary.  Echemus  accept- 
ed the  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was 
killed,  and  the  Heraclida;  a  second  time  de- 
parted from  the  Peloponnesus.  Cleodseus,  the 
*;on  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  his  son  Aristoma- 
cnus,  some  time  after,  met  with  the  same  unfa- 
vourable reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Aristoderaus,  Temenus,  and  Chres- 
phontes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachu.s,  en- 
couraged by  the  more  expressive  and  less  am- 
biguous v/ord  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assem- 
bled a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invaded 
all  Peloponnesus.  Their  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
battles  they  became  masters  of  all  the  peninsula, 
which  they  divided  among  themselves  two 
years  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  forms  an  inter- 
esting epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  conquest  was  totally 
achieved  about  120  years  after  the  first  attempt 
of  Hyllus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7,  &c. — Herodot.  9,  c. 
26. — PoAis.  1,  c.  17. — Paterc.  1,  c.  2. — Clemens. 
Alex.  Strom.  1. —  Thucyd.  1,  c.  12,  &c. — Diod. 
1,  &c. — Aristot.  de  Rep.  7,  c.  23. 

Hekaccides,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  for  some  time  disciple  of  Speusippus 
and  Aristotle.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Christian  era.     Cic.  Tasc.  5,  ad  Quiyit.  3. 

— Dios^.  in  Pyth. II.  A  man  who,  after  the 

retreat  of  Dionysius  the  younger  from  Sicily, 
raised  cabals  against  Dion,  in  whose  hands  the 
sovereign  power  was  lodged.     He  was  put  to 

death  by  Dion's  order.     C.  Nep.  in  Dion. 

III.  An  architect  of  Tarentum,  intimate  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes 
on  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set 
fire  to  the  Rhodian  fleet.     Polycen. 

Heraclitus,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso- 
pher of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  .500  years 
Defore  the  Christian  era.  His  father's  name 
was  Hyson,  or  Heracion.  Naturally  of  a  mel- 
ancholy disposition,  he  passed  his  time  in  a  sol- 
itary and  unsocial  manner,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the 
mourner,  from  his  unconquerable  custom  of 
weeping  at  the  follies,  frailty,  and  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs.    He  employed  his  time  in  wri- 


ting different  treatises,  and  one  particularly,  in 
which  he  supported  that  there  was  a  fatal  ne- 
cessity, and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
fire,  which  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and 
omniscient.  His  opinions  about  the  origin  of 
things  were  adopted  by  the  stoics,  and  Hip- 
pocrates entertained  the  same  notions  of  a  su- 
preme power.  He  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  for  some  time  he  fed  on  grass  in  com- 
mon with  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Such  a  diet  was  soon  productive  of  a  dropsical 
complaint,  and  the  philosopher  condescended 
to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  he  consulted  the  physicians  made  his 
applications  unintelligible,  and  be  was  left  to 
depend  for  cure  only  upon  himself.  He  fixed 
his  residence  on  a  dunghill,  in  hopes  that  the 
continual  warmth  which  proceeded  from  it 
might  dissipate  the  watery  accumulation,  and 
restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  former 
health.  Such  a  remedy  proved  ineffectual;  and 
the  philosopher,  despairingof  a  cure  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ox-dung,  suffered  himself  to  die  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Some  say  that  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.     Diog.  in  vita. —  C'evi. 

Alex.  Sir.  5. II.  A    lyric  poet. IIL    a 

writer  of  Halicarnassus,  intimate  with  Caili- 
machus.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

Heraclius,  I.  a  brother  of  Constantine,  &.c. 
II.  A  Roman  emperor. 

HER.EA,  festivals  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  They  were 
al^o  observed  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives 
which  had  been  planted  at  Samos  and  ^gina. 

There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name  in 

Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which  six- 
teen matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  goddess. 

There  were  also  others  instituted  by  Hip- 

podamia,  who  had  received  assistance  from  Ju- 
no when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons, 
each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cele- 
bration. The  contenders  were  young  virgins, 
who,  being  divided  in  classes  "  according  to 
their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest.  She  who  obtained  the 
victory  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  picture  to 

the  goddess. There  was  also  a  solemn  day 

of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore  the  same 
name,  in  commemoration  of  Medea's  children, 
who  were  buried  in  Juno's  temple.  They  had 
been  slain  by  the  Corinthians ;  who,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied 
so  barbarous  a  murder,  presented  Euripides 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in 
which  Medea  is  represented  as  the  murderer  of 

her  children. Another  festival  of  the  same 

name  at  Pallene,  with  games,  in  which  the  vic- 
tor was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Herentntius  Senecto,  I.  a  centurion  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Cicero  by  Antony.     He  cut  off  the 

orator's  head.     Plut.   in  Cic. II.  Caius,  a 

man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rhe- 
torica,  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Cornificius. 

III.  Philo,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a  book 

on  Adrian's  reign.  He  also  composed  a  trea- 
tise, divided  into  12  parts,  concerning  the  choice 
of  books,  &c. 

Hermathena,  a  statue,  which   represented 

Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  body.    This 

statue  was  generally  placed  in  schools  where 

eloquence  and  philosophy  were  taught,  because 
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these  two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

Hermias,  a  Galatian  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  irrisio  philosophorum  gen- 
tilium  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
foh  Paris,  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Taiian,  8vo.  1700. 

Hermione,  a  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in  marriage 
to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon ;  but  her 
father,  ignorant  of  hispre-engagement,  gave  her 
hand  to  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  w  hose 
services  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Pyrrhus,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home 
Hermione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  ten- 
derly attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  wdth  pleasure.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to 
destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tes, after  'this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer.  Od.  4. — 
Eurip.  ill  Andr.  tf*  Orest. —  Ovid.  Her.  8. — 
Propert.  1. 

Hermippds,  a  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution. 
He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  poet  by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  other 
compositions,  some  of  which  are  quoted  by 
AthenKUS.     Plut. 

Hermocrates,  I.  a  general  of  Syracuse  against 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treach- 
erous. He  w^as  banished  from  Sicily  without 
even  a  trial,  and  was  murdered  as  he  attempted 
to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  C.  408.   Plut. 

m  Nic.  &c. II.  A  Rhodian,  employed  by 

Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian  states. 

III.  A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Pausanias,  the  mur- 
derer of  Philip.     Diod.lG. 

Hf.rmodorus.  I.  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the 
Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  laws  M^hich    had    been   collected  in 

Greece.   Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  36.— P/m.  34,  c.  5. 

II.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  book,  called  No^n/xa,  on 
the  laws  of  different  nations. 

Hermogenes,  I.  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Magnesia.     He  M'rote  a  book  upon  his 

profession. TI.  A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  who^e  Rhetorica  nre 
that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  12m.o.  Argent.  1571, 
and  Laurentius,  Genev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  found  hairy,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  reported,  he 
totally  lost  his  memory. 

Hermolaus,  a  young  Macedonian,  among  the 
attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one  day 
hunting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  wild  boar 
which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so  disap- 
pointed because  the  beast  had  been  killed  before 
ne  could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Hermo- 
laus to  be  severely  whipped.  This  treatment 
irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  conspired  to  take 
away  the  king's  life,  with  others  who  were 
displeased  with  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
received.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of 
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the  conspirators,  and  Alexander  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.     Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

Heri^iotirius,  a  famous  prophet  of  Clazomc- 
nse.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  from 
his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  to  explain  futurity ;  after  which  it  relumed 
again,  and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  his 
soul,  took  advantage  of  it,  and  burnt  his  body, 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotiraus  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomense,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter.  Plin.  7, 
c.  52,  &c. — Lucian. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Ses- 
tos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a  youth  of 
Abydos.  I'hese  tw'o  lovers  were  so  faithful  to 
one  another,  that  Leander  in  the  night  escaped 
from  the  vigilance  of  hisfamily,  and  swam  across 
the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestos,  directed 
his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tower.  After  many  interviews  of 
mutual  affection  and  tenderness,  Leander  was 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted 
his  usual  course ;  and  Hero,  m  despair,  threw 
herself  down  from  her  tower,  and  perished  in  the 
sea.  MnscEus  de  Leand.  tf*  Hero. —  Ovid.  Heroid. 
17  and  \S.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  258. 

Herodes,  I.  surnamed  the  Great  and  Ascalo- 
?i2te,  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  andCas.sius, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
king  of  Judaea  b)'  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  continued  in  his 
power  by  his  flattery  and  submission  to  Augus- 
tus. He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty ; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  his  death 
would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he 
ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  to  be 
confined,  and  murdered  the  very  moment  that  he 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  might 
seem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  in  the  70ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40 
years.     Josephus. II.  Atticus.    Vid.  Atticus. 

Herodianus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flour- 
ished A.  D.  247.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  to  Maximinus.  His  style  is  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, hut  it  wants  precision  ;  and  the  work,  too, 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  perfect 
master  of  geography.  He  is  accused  of  being 
too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  upon 
Alexander  Severus.  His  book  comprehends  the 
history  of  68  or  70  years,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
has  been  an  eyewitness  of  whatever  he  has 
written.  The  best  editions  of  his  history  are 
that  of  Poljtian,  4to.  Dovan,  1525,  who  after- 
wards published  a  very  valuable  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1708. 

Herodotus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
that  of  his  mother  Dyro.  He  fled  to  Samos 
when  his  country  laboured  under  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Italv,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  returned 
to Halicarnassus,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  which 
patriotic  deed,  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  populace,  displeased  and  irri- 
tated them  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Greece  from  the  public  resentment.  He  pub- 
licly repeated  at  the  Olympic  games  the  history 
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which  he  had  composed  in  his  39th  year,  B.  C. 
445.  It  was  received  with  uni\ersai  applause. 
This  celebrated  composition,  which  has  pro- 
cured its  author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  and  besides  this  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the 
world.  Herodotus  had  written  another  history 
of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extanl. 
The  life  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
is  supposed  not  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
The  two  best  editions  of  this  great  historian  are 
that  of  Wesseling,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1763,  and 
that  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  12mo.  1761.  Cic.  de 
leg.  1.  de  Oral.  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Quintil. 
10,  c.  l.—Plut.  de  mal.  Herod. 

Heron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  ancient  and  the  other  the  younger. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
curious  book,  translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Spirittcalivjn  Liher,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus,  Aug.  Vitid.  1616. 

Herophilus,  I.  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  Cassar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Marius.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Coe- 
sar  for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  stran- 
gled in  prison. II  .A  Greek  physician,  about 

570  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  have  greatly  commended  him. 

Hersiua,  one  of  the  Sabines,  carried  aw^ay 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  theConsu- 
alia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus, 
though,  according  to  some,  she  married  Hostus, 
a  youth  of  Latium,  by  whom  she  had  Hostus 
Ho.stilius.  After  death  she  was  presented  with 
immortality  by  Juno,  and  received  divine  hon- 
ours under  the  name  of  Ora,  Liv.  1,  c.  11. — 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  V.  832. 

Hesiodus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Ascra 
in  Bceotia.  His  father's  name  was  Dius,  and 
his  mother's  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  Varro  and 
Plutarch.  Cluintilian,  Philostratus,  and  others, 
maintain  that  Hesiod  lived  before  the  age  of 
Homer-  but  Val.  Paterculus,  and  others,  sup- 
port that  he  flourished  about  100  years  after 
nim.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
agriculture.  This  composition  is  called  The 
Works  and  the  Dajjs.  His  Theogony  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous narration,  valuable  for  the  faithful 
account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His 
Shield  of  Hercules  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  heroines  among 
the  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being  master  of 
the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  sw^eetness  of 
his  poetry.  Besides  these  poems,  he  wrote  oth- 
ers, now  lost.  Pausanius  savs  that  in  his  age 
Hesiod's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  in 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet  was 
a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem.  Alexand.  6,  Stro-m. 
the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Musmis.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  has  imitated  the  compositions 
of  Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies  for  a 
model,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial 


to  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that  they 
ordered  their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart.  He- 
siod was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ganyctor  of 
Naupactum,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Some  dolphins  brought  back  the  body  to 
the  shore,  which  was  immediately  known,  and 
the  murderers  were  discovered  by  the  poet's 
dogs  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flour- 
ished in  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C. 
The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robin- 
son, 4to.  Oxon.  1737  ;  that  of  Loesner,  8vo. 
Lips.  1778,  and  that  of  Parma,  4to.  1785.  Cic. 
Fam.  6,  ep.  18. — Pans.  9,  c.  3,  &c. —  Quintil. 

10,  c.  l.—Paterc.—  Varro.—Plut.  de  7,  Sep.  <f. 
de  Anim.  Stag. 

Hesione.     Vid.  Part  III. 

HESYcmus,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al- 
bert, 2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

HiERAX,  (Antiochus,)  king  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Seleucus,  received  the  surname  of 
Hierax.     Justin.  37,  c.  3. 

HiERO,  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelly  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horseraces  and  one  at  a  chariot- 
race.  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as  being  vic- 
torious at  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  conversation  of  Simonides,  Epichar- 
mus,  Pindar,  &c.  softened,  in  some  measure, 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the  severity  of 
his  government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron 
of  learning,  genius,  and  merit.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  vices  and  tyranny.     Diod.  11. 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Syracuse, 
was  descended  from  Gelon.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  king  by  all  the  states  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  his 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  obli- 
ged to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost, 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved 
so  faithful  to  his  engagements  during  the  fifty- 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  a  more  firm  or  more  attached  allv.  He 
died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  acre,  about  225  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed,  by  their 
lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a  common 
father  and  a  friend.  He  liberally  patronised 
the  learned,  and  emploved  the  talents  of  Archi- 
medes for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture,  now  lost.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Hieronvmus.  ..^lian.  V.  H.  4,  8. — 
Justin.  23,  c.  A.—Flor.  2,  c.  2.— Liv.  16. 
HiEROCLE.s,  I.  apersecutor  of  the  Chri.itians  un- 
der Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsis- 
tencies in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles 
of  Thyaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His  writings 
were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eusebius. 

11.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fate, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Photius; 
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a  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  and  facetious  moral  verses.  He  flourished 

A.  D.  485.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Asheton 
and  Warren,  8vo.  London,  1742. 

HiEaoNiCA  Lex,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and  time 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  of  Sicily 
and  the  collector  of  the  corn-tax  at  Rome.  This 
law,  on  account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was 
continued  by  the  Romans  when  they  became 
masters  of  Sicily. 

HiERONYMus,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
only  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery.  He 
abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
observed  with  so  much  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  was 
overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  214. II.  A  Christian  writer,  commonly 

called  St.  Jerome,  born  in  Pannonia,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  &c.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the  name 
of  Vulgate,  polemical  treatises,  and  an  account 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  before  him.  Of  his 
works,  which  are  replete  with  lively  animation, 
sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Valarsius,  fol.  Veronee,  1734  to  1740, 14  vols. 
Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in  his  91st  year. 

HiLARius,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The  only 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol. 
Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
80th  year. 

HiMn.co,  I.  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 

the  western  parts  of  Europe.     I^est.  Avien. 

11.  A  son  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army  by  a  plague, 
B.  C.  398.     Justin.  19,  c.  2. 

HippARCHiA,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  cynic 
philosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse. 
She  wrote  some  things,  now  lost.  Vid.  Crates. 
Diog.  6. — Suidas. 

HippARCHus,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
brother  Hippias.  He  patronised  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
enemies;  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators,  Avith  Harmodius 
and  Arisiogiton  at  their  head,  513  years  before 
Christ,  ^lian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. II.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Nicasa.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  18G  days.  7  days 
longer  than  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit. He  divided  the  heavens  into  49  constella- 
tions, 12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and 
16  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gave  names 
to  all  the  stars.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
comets.  From  viewing  a  tree  on  a  plain  from 
different  situations,  which  changed  its  apparent 
position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  between  their 
real  or  apparent  position,  viewed  from  the  centre 
and  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  deter- 
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mined  longitude  and  latitude,  and  fixed  the  first 
degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries.  He  like- 
wise laid  the  first  foundations  of  trigonometry, 
so  essential  to  facilitate  astronomical  studies. 
He  was  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  Sulpicius 
Gallus,  found  t)ui  the  exact  time  of  eclipses,  of 
which  he  made  a  calculation  for  600  years.  He 
died  125  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plin. 
2,  c.  26,  &c. 

HiPPARiNus,  I.  a  son  of  Dionysius,  who  eject- 
ed Callipus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the  sove- 
reign power  for  27  years,    Polycen.  5. II. 

The  father  of  Dion. 

HippiAS,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  want 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  games 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  said  that  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  which 
he  then  wore  were  all  the  work  of  his  own 

hands.     Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  32. II.  A  son  of 

Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Hippar- 
chus.  He  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  children  by 
Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  Herodot.  6. 
—  Thucyd.  7. 

Hippocrates,  I.  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic, 
in  which  his  grandfather  Nebrus  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished;  and  he  improved  himself 
by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
where  each  individual  had  written  down  the  dis- 
eases under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  had  recovered.  He  delivered 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  he  was  pub- 
licly rewarded  with  a  golden  crown,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  the  initiation 
at  the  grand  festivals.  He  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  disease, 
and  candidly  confesses  that  of  42  patients  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  had  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper, 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  He  devoted 
all  his  time  for  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  to  come  to  his  court,  Hippocrates  firmly 
and  modestly  answered,  that  he  was  born  to 
serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  human 
frame  increased  his  knowledge;  and  from  his 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  to  mo- 
derate his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
others.  He  died  in  <he  99th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body; 
and  after  death  he  received,  Avith  the  name  of 
Great,  ihe  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Democritus,  though  he  was  a  Dorian. 
His  memorv  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island  show  a  small 
house,  which  Hippocrates, as  theymention,  once 
inhabited.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Faesius,  Genev.  fol.  1657;  of  Linden,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665;  and  that  of  Mackius,  2 
vols.  fol.  Viennas,  1743.  His  treatises,  especially 
the  Aphorisms,  have  been  published  separately. 

Plin.  7,  c.  37.— Ctc.  de   Orat.  3. II.  The 

father  of  Pisistratus. 
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HiFPOLYTUS,  a  Christian  writer  in  the  third 
century,  whose  works  have  been  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HippoMACHUs,  a  musician,  who  severely  re- 
buked one  of  his  pupils  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  multitude,  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  ignorance,  ^lian.  2,  V. 
H.  c.  6. 

HiPPOMENEs,  an  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  by 
horses,  because  guilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
459. 

HippoNAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephesus, 
540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  culti- 
vated the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Ephesus.  Vid  Anthemas.  Cic. 
ad  famil.  7,  ep.  24. 

HiRPiNUs,  Q,.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated his  2  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

HiRTius,  AuLUs,  I.  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by 
Antony.  They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  43.     SiLct.  in  Aug.  10. 

II.  An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 

Caesar's  history  of  the  Gallic  M'ars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  is  attrib- 
uted. The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Cassar's 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Caesar's 
friend  and  Cicero's  pupil,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
consul  Hirtius. 

HisPANUs,  a  native  of  Spain :  the  word  His- 
paniensis  was  also  used,  but  generally  applied 
to  a  person  living  in  Spain,  and  not  born  there. 
Martial.  12,  prof. 

HiSTiffius,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  excited 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arras  against  Persia. 
Herodot.  5,  &c. 

HoMEROMASTix,  a  sumamc  given  to  Zoilus 
the  critic. 

HoMERUs,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  about  16S  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to  Pater- 
culus,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  884,  according  to  Herodus,  who 
supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
The  Arundelian  Marbles  fix  his  era  907  years 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  also  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious 
cities  disputed  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expressed  in 
these  lines : — 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 

Argos,  AthencB, 
Orbis  de  pairid  certat,  Homere  tud. 

He  was  called  Melesigenes,  because  supposed 
to  be  born  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still  slory 
in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where  the  ven- 
erable master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  moriern  capital  of  the  island.  In  his  two 
celebrated  poems,  called  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Homer  has  displayed   the  most  consummate 


knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  rendered  him- 
self immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  fire,  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  poetry.  In  his  Iliad, 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  Achil- 
les, and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odys- 
sey, the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
24  books,  the  same  number  as  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  and  though  the  Iliad  claims  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet 
the  same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance, 
prevail,  though  divested  of  its  more  powerful 
fire;  and  Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
beautifully  compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day, 
and  the  Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun ;  and  observes, 
that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 
dour and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meri- 
dian heat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  uni- 
versally admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any 
passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  a  sufticient  authority  to  settle  disputed 
boundaries  or  to  support  any  argument.  Mod- 
ern travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  differ- 
ent scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3,000  years  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same 
unvaried  form ;  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his 
course  along  the  ^Egean,  sees  all  the  promonto- 
ries and  rocks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and 
Menelaus  when  they  returned  victorious  from 
the  Trojan  war.  The  ancients  had  such  vene- 
ration for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  repre- 
sented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  In  Egyipt,  his  memory  was  con- 
secrated by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  who  erected  a 
magnificent  temple,"  within  which  was  placed  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  beautifully  surrounded  with  a 
representation  of  the  seven  cities  which  con- 
tendedforthe  honour  of  his  birth.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that 
Homer  was  buried  in  their  island ;  and  the 
Cyprians  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that 
he  was  born  of  Themisto.  a  female  native  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  collected  and  arranged 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which 
thev  now  appear  to  "us;  and  that  it  is  to  (he 
well-directed  pursuits  of  Lycurgfus  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  Besides  the  Hind 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  {according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon  Aniphia- 
raus's  expedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the 
Phoceis.  the  Cercopse,  the  small  Iliad,  the  Epi- 
cichlides,  and  the  Batrachomvomachia,  and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  Sfods.  He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  (voce 
Corinnus,)  he  took  his  plan  of  the  Iliad  from 
Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro- 
jan war  at  the  verv  time  the  Greeks  besieged 
that  famed  city.  Of  the  numerous  commenta- 
ries published  on  Homer,  that  of  Eustathins, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  is  bv  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  erudite.  Herodot.  2,  c.  .53. —  Theo- 
crit.  IQ.—Aristot.  Poet.— Sir nh.—Dio.  Chrys. 
33.  Orat.—Paus.  2,  9,  \^.—Heliodor.  3.— 
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uElian.  V.  H.  13.— Val.  Max.  8,  c.  S.—  Quin- 
til.  1,  8,  10,  12.—Paierc.  1,  c.  b.—Dionys.  Hal. 

— Pint,  in  Alex.  &.c. II.  One  of  ihe  Greek 

poets,  called  Pleiades,  born  at  Hierapolis,  B.  C. 

263.     He  wrote  45  tragedies,  all  lost. There 

were  seven  other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

HoNORius,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 
pire of  Rome,  who  succeeded  his  father  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a 
modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered  his  ene- 
mies by  means  of  his  generals,  and  suffered 
himself  and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  minis- 
ters who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter's indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  433.  He  lefc  no  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  two 
different  empires.  The  successors  of  Honorius, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  call- 
ed the  emperors  of  the  west;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire. 

HoRAPOLLO,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
unknown.  His  Hierogli/pkica,  a  curious  and 
entertaining  book,  has  been  edited  by  Corn,  de 
Pauw,  4to.  Ultra].  1727. 

HoRATiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Cu- 
riatii.     Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  20. 

HoRATius    CocLES.    {Vid.    Codes.) Q,. 

Flaccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  in  the  year 
689,  at  Venusia,  or  Venusium,  (now  Venosa,) 
a  town  situated  on  the  confines  on  the  ancient 
Apulia  and  Lucania  ;  at  present  the  district  of 
Basilicata.  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
freed  man,  who,  it  appears,  had  acquired  as  much 
wealth  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Venusium.  Here  Horace 
passed  his  childhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  distance  from  his  paternal  home,  amid  the 
wild  and  mountainous  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion. When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  the  farm  at  Venusium,  and  came 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  imposts.  His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  grammarian  Orbilius  Pupillus,  with 
whom  our  young  scholar  read  ('though,it  would 
appear,  with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
poets  of  his  country.  He  was  also  instructed 
in  Greek  literature ;  and  the  writings  of  Homer, 
which  were  perused  by  him  with  much  great- 
er profit  and  satisfaction  than  those  of  Livius 
or  Ennius,  first  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his 
breast  ata'^te  for  poetry.  After  he  had  assumed 
the  to^a  virilis,  Horace  complete'l  his  course  of 
instruction  by  a  residence  at  Athens,  where  he 
studied  philosophy,  alon  s:  with  the  son  of  C  icero. 
Varus,  and  the  voung  M'iss-la.  He  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Ciesar ;  and 
the  conspirators  Brutus  and  Cassius,  having 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  young  Romans  who  were 
then  studying  at  Athens,  ioined  the  republican 
party,  and  the  camp  of  Brutus  became  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  tho'^e  illustrious  patricians 
who  had  formerly  rallied  aroundthe  standard  of 
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Pompey.  Horace  continued  nearly  two  years 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  followed 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
of  a  military  tribune.  He  was  present  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  much  has  been  said  of  the 
cowardice  he  exhibited  in  that  combat.  Our 
poet  himself  acknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitated 
from  Archilochus,that  he  threw  away  his  shield, 
and  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earlier 
than  others,  or  thai  he  left  the  field  of  battle  till 
all  hopes  of  victory  had  vanished.  His  father 
had  died  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  small  patrimony  had  been  ruined  or 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vanquish- 
ed side.  About  this  time  he  composed  the  odes 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
first  book  of  satires.  At  length,  in  the  year 
716,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Maecenas,  first  by  Virgil,  and  subsequently  by 
Varus,  He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
in  due  form  to  this  distinguished  patron  of  litera- 
ture; but  he  felt  so  overawed,  that  he  spoke  lit- 
tle and  with  much  hesitation.  Though  this 
introduction  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fortune,  Maecenas  paid  him  no  great 
attention  at  the  first  interview.  To  the  poet's 
candid  statement  of  his  situation  and  circum- 
stances, he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
missed him  after  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
versation. He  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  not 
stoop  to  any  servility  or  flattery,  during  the  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  Maecenas  at  length  sent  for  him, 
and  soon  admitted  him  among  the  number  of 
his  domestic  friends.  From  this  time,  Maecenas 
was  somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance;  and  it  appears, 
both  from  the  odes  and  satires,  that,  notwdth- 
standing  the  difference  in  rank  and  situation,  a 
tender  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Vir- 
gil andPropertius  were  learned  and  skilful  poets; 
but  Horace  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightful conversation  and  accomodating  temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  patricians  or  statesmen. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dangers  he  encountered  for  the  sake  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  or  his  contemporary  TibuUus.  Mae- 
cenas bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  srrant  of  land  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Sabine  territory.  He  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  of- 
fered him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.  This  office  would  have  removed 
hin  fromthetableof  Maecenas,  which  he  usual- 
ly frequented,to  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health; 
but,  so  far  was  the  refusal  from  offendin?  Au- 
gustus, that  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  familiarity.  With  Au- 
srustus  himself  for  his  protector— with  Maecenas, 
Tibullus,  and  Vir2:il,for  his  friends— enlivened 
bv  the  smiles  of  Lai  age— blessed  with  a  tran- 
quil mind,  and  a  competence  with  which  he  was 
satisfied — engaged  in  the  composition  of  works 
which  obtained  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries,and  which  he  foresaw  would  en- 
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sure  him  immortality,  he  attained,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  felicity  which  an  Epicurean  life  could 
afford.  The  manner  in  which  he  usually  spent 
his  time  maybe  learned  from  his  works:  he 
passed  it  while  at  Rome,  in  the  most  delectable 
lounging,  and  when  he  retired  to  the  country, 
in  the  most  delightful  rural  occupations.  In  this 
happy  frame  of  mind,  Horace  lived  till  Novem- 
ber 746,  when  he  expired  suddenly  at  Rome. 
He  was  unable,  in  his  last  moments,  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  testament,  but  he  nominated  Au- 
gustus as  his  heir.  His  life  terminated  about 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Maecenas,  though  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  he  survived  or  prede- 
ceased his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  near  the 
tomb  of  Maecenas,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings,  as  accurately  as 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time.  His 
mind  was  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation.  It  was  comprehensive,  but  not 
visionary — delicate,  but  not  fastidious — too  sa- 
gacious to  be  warped  by  prejudice— too  reflec- 
tive to  be  influenced  by  resentment.  To  infer 
the  moral  dispositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  his  works,  may  be 
often  a  fallacious  analogy  ;  but  the  soul  of  Hor- 
ace speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes 
and  epistles,  that  we  may  safely  consult  them 
as  the  faithful  mirrors  of  his  heart.  His  moral 
qualities,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  highly  esti- 
mated as  his  intellectual  endowments ;  but  he 
was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  of  great  modera- 
tion, equanimity,  and  independence  of  mind. 
In  early  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb,  both  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
and  much  addicted  to  the  promiscuous  gallan- 
try which  then  prevailed.  The  advance  of  time 
scarcely  saved  him  from  the  power  of  love ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
sion which  he  believed  had  been  conquered. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
per. His  heart  was  devoted  to  an  indolence, 
which  often  arises  from  the  conviction  that  hap- 
piness is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
dignity.  He  was  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  friends ;  but  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  Epicurean  indifference  to  the 
crimes,  and  follies,  and  projects,  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Of  these,  however,  though  little 
affected  by  them,  he  was  a  constant  and  acute 
observer  ;  and  his  accurate,  lively  delineations 
of  every  species  of  human  error  and  absurdity, 
form  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
characteristic  portion  of  his  agreeable  compo- 
sitions. The  works  of  Horace  comprehend, 
1st,  Odes;  2d,  Epodes;  3d,  Satires;  and  4th, 
Epistles.  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed,  that, 
as  a  lyric  poet  at  least,  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even  in  those 
odes  which  are  most  original,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  from  any 
lyric  bard  of  Greece,  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  sentiments,  are  all  Greek,  and  evidently 
proceed  from  a  poet  whose  mind  was  imbued 
not  only  with  the  compositions  of  Alcaeus,  Pin- 
dar, and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he  is 
supposed  chiefly  to  have  imitated,  but  also  with 
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the  works  of  Homer,  and  of  the  great  trage- 
dians. This  particularly  appears,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  the  epithets  auached  to  Greek 
places,  heroes,  or  divinities.  The  odes  which 
seem  lo  be  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  poet, 
are  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  has  been  termed 
occasional.  He  willingly  employed  his  muse 
to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  depar- 
ture of  a  friend,  or  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
turn, to  record  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his 
own  life,  or  any  political  event,  which  might 
reflect  honour  on  his  patrons.  Being  of  this 
miscellaneous  description,  the  odes  of  Horace 
cannot  be  all  classed;  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four  divi- 
sions,— amatory,  convivial,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical. Those  of  an  amorous  strain,  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  In  them  he  celebrates  his 
love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and 
many  others,  who  were  perhaps  real  mistresses, 
but  with  fictitious  names.  The  passion  he 
sings,  is  of  alight  trivial  description,  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegiac  poets  ; 
and  both  the  style  and  sentiments  are  suited  to 
the  "  grata  protervitas"  of  his  Glycera.  The 
convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Maece- 
nas, and  other  illustrious  friends,  to  join  his 
social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  entertain- 
ment; he  provides  the  accompaniments  of  mu- 
sic and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  he  celebrates 
the  happy  influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with 
fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Many  of  these  con- 
vivial odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections ; 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  cannot  be  well  dis- 
criminated from  the  third  or  moral  class.  Both 
in  the  moral  and  convivial  odes,  the  friends  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  are  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  its  clo- 
sing scene — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral 
scope,  but  oftener  with  a  view  of  exciting  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the 
uncertainty  and  gloom  of  the  future.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  poetry,  the  political  odes  of 
Horace  are  those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own 
composition,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tated, like  so  many  of  the  others,  from  the  Greek ; 
and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Roman  history,  they  afford  some  insight  into 
the  political  discussions  and  state  intrigues  of 
the  day.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtly  and 
soothing  language.  They  breathe  that  spirit  of 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  mildest  maxims  of  policy  are  inculcated 
amid  bursts  of  lyric  fancy.  The  epodes  of 
Horace  maybe  considered  as  intermediate  r>om- 
positions  between  his  odes  and  satires  Thev 
are  in  iambic  measure,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
on  similar  topics  with  the  odes;  but  the  others 
consist  of  invectives,  directed  against  the  orator 
Cassius  Severus — the  poet  Maevius — and  Me- 
nas,  the  freedman  of  Sextus  Pompey,  who,  be- 
ing admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  infamous 
during  the  civil  wars  by  alternately  deserting  the 
service  of  Pompey  and  Octavius.  Even  to  the 
second  epode,  containing  the  praises  of  a  coun- 
trv  life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammatic  turn  is 
Sfiven  at  the  conclusion  by  putting  them  in  the 
mouth  of  the  usurer  Alphius.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  satire  in  these  odes  is  coarse,  violent, 
and  personal,  resembling  what  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  the  style  of  the  invectives  of  Archilo- 
chus  and  Lycambes,  rather  than  that  delicate 
tone  of  reproof  and  irony  which  Horace  after- 
wards adopted  in  his  own  satires.  Horace  has 
now  been  described  as  the  great  master  of  Ro- 
man lyric  poetry,  whether  amatory,  convivial, 
or  moral.  We  have  still  to  consider  him  as  a 
satiric,  humorous,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which 
character  (though  he  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
his  odes)  he  is  more  instriictive,  and  perhaps 
equally  pleasing.  He  is  also  more  an  original 
poet  in  his  satires  than  in  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions. D.  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  confused  and 
prolix  dissertation,  De  Satira  Horatiand,  has 

Eointed  out  several  passages,  which  he  thinks 
ave  been  suggested  by  the  comedies  and 
satiric  dramas  of  the  Greeks.  If,  however,  we 
except  the  dramatic  form  wi.'cli  he  has  given 
to  so  many  of  his  satires,  it  Wiil  be  difficult  to 
find  an)^  general  resembla.nce  ocLween  them  and 
those  productions  of  the  Greek  stage  which  are 
at  present  extant.  The  epistles  of  Horace  were 
written  by  him  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
than  his  satires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
long  experience.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  them 
more  matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment, 
mildness,  and  philosophy,  more  of  his  owti  in- 
ternal feelings,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection 
in  the  versification.  The  chief  merit,  however, 
of  the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  the)''  are 
addressed;  and,  in  conformity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  his  tone  and  diversifies  his 
colouring.  They  have  not  the  generality'-  of  some 
modern  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been 
composed  for  the  whole  human  race ;  nor  of 
some  ancient  idyls,  where  we  are  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  individual  by  superfluous  invocations 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  reforma- 
tion of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
enters  into  his  situation  with  wonderful  facility, 
and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  his  circumstances,  feelings,  or  preju- 
dices. In  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horace  was 
to  expose  vice  and  folly ;  but,  in  his  epistles,  he 
has  also  an  eye  to  the  amendment  of  a  friend, 
on  whose  failings  he  gently  touches,  and  hints, 
perhaps,  at  their  correction.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Ars  Po- 
etica,  which  was  written  about  the  year  739,  is 
usually  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated 
composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace, 
which  comprise  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  book,  and  the  Ars  Poetica, 
have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by 
critics  themselves,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  productions.  Hurd  has  pronounced  them 
*  the  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  his  writins^s ;' 
and  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  in  particular,  he  savs, 
'thai  the  learned  have  long  since  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  good 
writing,  to  be  gotten  by  heart  by  every  young 
student,  and  to  whose  decisive  authority  the 
greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must 
finally  submit.'  Mr.  Gifford,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that,  *  as 
an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  not  manv  claims 
to  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  but  as  a  critic,  h*'  is 
entitled  to  all  oar  veneration.  Such  is  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
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his  taste,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  hi» 
knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be  se- 
lected from  his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kind 
than  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us.'    Suet,  in  Aug. —  Ovid.  Trist.4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 

Three  brave  Romans,  born  at  the  same 

birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Curiatii^. 
about  667  years  before  Christ.  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of 
the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  suc- 
cess depended  the  victory.  In  the  first  attack 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the  only 
surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to  valour,, 
obtained  an  honourable  trophy:  by  pretending 
to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easily  separated 
his  antagonists ;  and,  in  attacking  them  one  by 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all.  As  he 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  reproach- 
ed him  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people ;  he  was  tried,  and  capitally  condemned. 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  his 
favour;  the  sentence  of  death  was  exchanged 
for  a  more  moderate,  but  more  ignominious 
punishment,  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  de  Invent.  2, 
c.  26.—Liv.  1,  c.  ai,  &c.—Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  3. 
A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus.  During  the  ceremony  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for  the 
feelings  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedica- 
tion, after  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.  Liv.  2. 

HoRciAs,  the  general  of  3000  Macedonians^ 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
Pohian.  4. 

HoRMisDA.s,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

HoRTENsiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  eloquence 
she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women 
to  give  upon  oath  an  account  af  their  posses- 
sions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Hor- 
tensia  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  1000  of  her 
female  fellow-sufferers  escaped  from  the  ava- 
rice of  the  triumvirate.     Val.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

HoRTENsiA  Lex,  by  d.  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  367.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  by  the  commons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemption. 

HoRTENTsrus,  Q,.  This  celebrated  orator  was 
born  in  the  year  640.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  Forum  was  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen — 
that  is.  in  659;  and  his  excellence,  says  Cice- 
ro, was  immediately  acknowledged,  like  that  of 
a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  only  requires  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  The  case  in  which 
he  first  appeared  was  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  being 
an  accusation,  at  the  instance  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  against  its  governors  forra- 
nacih'.  Tr  was  heard  before  Scsevola  andCras- 
sus,  as  judges — the  one  the  ablest  la^vye^,  the 
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other  the  most  accomplished  speaker,  of  his  age ; 
and  the  young  orator  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  their  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
who  were  present  at  the  trial.  His  next  plead- 
ing of  importance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  even  surpassed 
his  former  speech  for  the  Africans.  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him  for  several  years.  The 
imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke 
out  in  663,  interrupted,  in  a  great  .measure,  the 
business  of  the  Forum.  Hortensius  served  in 
this  alarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer, 
and  in  the  folio  wmg  season  as  a  military  tribune. 
When,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy 
in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
more  peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been 
destined  from  his  youth,  he  found  himself  with- 
out a  rival.  Crassus,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
662,  before  the  troubles  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
Antony,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perished  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last 
ascendency  of  Marius,  in  the  absence  of  Sylla. 
Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which 
he  was  not  recalled  until  the  return  of  Sylla  to 
Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship  in 
670.  Hortensius  was  thus  left  for  some  years 
without  a  competitor-,  and  after  670,  with  none 
of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  out- 
shone. His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated 
manner  was  preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  ele- 
gance of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged 
in  a  cause  on  the  same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten 
years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case, 
while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
management  of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero 
returned  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679, 
when  the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed 
themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity.  Hor- 
tensius was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of 
thirteen  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar  ; 
and  being,  in  consequence,  engaged  during  that 
long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious 
fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.  An  example  of 
splendour  and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him  by 
the  orator  Crassus,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  adorned 
with  four  pillars  of  Hymettian  marble,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  brought  to  Rome  in  his 
a;dileship,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pillars 
of  foreign  marble  even  in  public  buildings. 
The  court  of  this  mansion  was  ornamented  by 
six  lotus  trees,  which  Pliny  saw  in  full  luxu- 
riance in  his  youth,  but  which  were  afterwards 
burnt  in  the  conflagration  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  had  also  a  number  of  vases,  and  twodrink- 
ing-cups,  engraved  by  the  artist  Mentor,  but 
which  were  of  such  immense  value  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  use  them.  Hortensius  had  the  same 
tastes  as  Crassus,  but  surpassed  him  and  all 
his  contemporaries  in  magnificence.  His  man- 
sion stood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  situation  in 
Rome,  being  at  that  time  covered  with  the 
houses  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  iEmilius  Scaurus, 
Clodius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  Ceesar.  The 
residence  of  Hortensius  was  adjacent  to  that 
of  Catiline  ;  and  though  of  no  great  extent,  it 
was  splendidly  furnished.  After  the  death  of  the 


orator,  it  was  inhabited  by  Octavius  Caesar,  and 
formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
which  increased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Nero,  till  it  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Pal- 
atine Mount,  and  branched  over  other  hills.  Be- 
sides his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  possessed 
sumptuous  villas  atTusculum,  Bauli,  andLau- 
rentum,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
most  elegant  and  expensive  entertainments.  He 
had  frequently  peacocks  at  his  banquets,  which 
he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  augural  feast,  and 
which,  says  Varro,were  more  commended  by  the 
luxurious,  than  by  men  of  probity  and  austerity. 
His  olive  plantations  he  is  said  to  have  regularly 
moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  important 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged  along  with  Cicero, 
begged  that  he  would  change  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  country  lo  pour  wine  on  a 
favourite  platanus,  which  grew  near  his  Tuscu- 
lan  villa.  Notwithstanding  this  profusion,  his 
heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine  in 
his  cellar  after  his  death.  Besides  his  taste  for 
wine,  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
a  passion  for  pictures  and  fishponds.  At  his 
Tusculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception 
of  a  painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
by  the  painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ses- 
terces. At  his  country-seat,  near  Bauli,  on  the 
seashore,  he  vied  with  Lucullus  and  Philippus 
in  the  extent  of  his  fishponds,  which  were  con- 
structed at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that 
the  tide  flowed  into  them.  Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  Pis- 
cina Mirabilis,  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades ;  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
a  fish-pond  of  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was  his 
luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli, 
he  generally  sent  to  the  neighbouring  towm  of 
Pufeoli  to  buy  fish  for  supper.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  him  not  only  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest  ofiicial 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  sedile  in  679, 
prstor  in  682,  and  consul  two  years  afterwards. 
The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually 
relax  from  that  assiduity  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fame  of  Cice- 
ro, and  particularly  the  glory  of  his  consulship, 
stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.  But 
his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former 
reputation.  Cicero  partly  accounts  for  this  de- 
cline, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of 
his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  Asiatic,  which  flourished  in  the  Greek 
colon  ies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more 
florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  ol 
Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  bril- 
liant thouo^hts  and  of  sparkliug  expressions. 
This  glowing  style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient 
in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
voung  man  ;  and  being  farther  recommended 
by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met  with  the 
utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  prune  his  exuberance, 
or  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence  ;  and  this  luxury, 
and  glitter  of  phraseology,  which  even  in  his 
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earliest  years,  had  occasionally  excited  ridicule 
or  disgust  among  the  graver  fathers  of  the 
senatorial  order,  being  totally  inconsistent  with 
his  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  which 
required  something  more  serious  and  compos- 
ed, his  reputation  diminished  with  increase  of 
years ;  and  though  the  bloom  of  his  eloquence 
might  be  in  fact  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  withered.  Besides,  from  his  declin- 
ing health  and  strength,  which  greatly  failed 
in  his  latter  years,  he  may  not  have  been  able 
to  give  full  effect  to  that  showy  species  of  rhet- 
oric in  which  he  indulged.  A  constant  tooth- 
ache, and  swelling  in  the  jaws,  greatly  impaired 
his  power  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  be- 
came at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his 
end.  A  few  mouths,  however,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  his 
nephew,  Messala,  who  was  accused  of  illegal 
canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted,  more  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate,  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.  So  un- 
favouiable,  indeed,  was  his  case  esteemed,  that 
however  much  the  speech  of  Hortensius  had 
been  admired,  he  was  received,  on  entering  the 
theatre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  with  loud 
clamour  and  hisses,  which  were  the  more  re- 
marked, as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career. 
The  speech,  however,  revived  all  the  ancient 
admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical  tal- 
ents, and  convinced  them,  that  had  he  always 
possessed  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he 
would  not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator. 
Another  of  his  most  celebrated  harangues  was 
that  against  the  Manilian  law,  which  vested 
Pompey  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  and 
was  so  warmly  supported  by  Cicero.  That 
against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed  by  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which  tended  to 
restrain  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste,  was  well 
adapted  to  Hortensius's  style  of  eloquence  ;  and 
his  speech  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  dis- 
position and  habits  of  life.  He  declaimed,  at 
great  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  re- 
quired splendour  in  the  mode  of  living  followed 
by  its  citizens.  He  frequently  glanced  at  the 
luxury  of  the  consuls  themselves,  and  forced 
them  at  length,  by  his  eloquence  and  sarcastic 
declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme  of  do- 
mestic retrenchment.  The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius. it  ha^  been  already  mentioned,  lost  part 
of  their  effeot  by  the  orator's  advance  in  vears, 
but  thev  suffered  still  more  by  being  transferred 
to  paper  As  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
action  and  delivery,  his  wriiiners  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  hi,?h 
fame  he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
death,  he  retained'  little  of  that  esteem!^  which 
he  had  so  ahnndantly  possessed  durine:his  life. 
Although,  therefore,  his  orations  had  been  pre- 
served, thev  would  have  given  us  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius;  but 
even  this  has  been  denied  us,  and  we  must, 
ther.'fore.  now  cbieflv  trust  for  this  oratoricol 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  grentbut  unpre- 
judiced rival.  The  friendship  and  honourable 
competition  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animosities  of  tEs- 
chines  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  great  orators 
of  Greece.  It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius 
that  Cicero  was  chosen  one  of  the  college  of  Au- 
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gurs — a  service  of  which  his  gratified  vanity 
ever  appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeable  recol- 
lection.— In  a  few  of  his  letters,  indeed,  written 
during  the  despondency  of  his  exile,  he  hints  a 
suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  engrossing 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar  ;  but  this 
mistrust  ended  with  his  recall,  which  Horten- 
sius, though  originally  he  had  advised  him  to 
yield  to  the  storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  was  possessed.  Hortensius 
also  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling 
of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in  him  was  still  more 
creditable,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  him- 
self, and  yet  ultimately  forced  him  from  the  su- 
premacy. Such  having  been  their  sentiments 
of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  oratoric 
talents  ample  justice — representing  him  as  en- 
dued with  almost  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  imagination 
was  fertile — his  voice  was  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious— his  demeanour  dignified — his  language 
rich  and  elegant — his  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture extensive.  So  prodigious  was  his  memory, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recollected 
every  word  he  had  meditated,  and  every  sen- 
tence of  his  adversary's  oration,  even  to  the 
titles  and  documents  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port the  case  against  him — a  faculty  which 
greatly  aided  his  peculiarly  happy  art  of  reca- 
pitulating the  substance  of  what  had  been  said 
by  his  antagonist,  or  by  himself  He  also  origin- 
ally possessed  an  indefatigable  application  ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  speak 
in  the  Forum,  or  exercise  himself  in  forensic 
studies  or  preparation.  But,  of  all  the  various 
arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably  excelled  in 
a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his 
subject.  Cicero  only  reproaches  him,  and  that 
but  slightly,  with  showing  more  study  and  art 
in  his  gestures  than  was  suitable  for  an  orator. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Macrobius,  that  he 
was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contemporaries,  on 
account  of  his  affected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motion,  whence 
he  was  often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the 
Forum  for  resembling  an  actor  ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  received  from  his  opponent  the 
appellation  of  Dionysia,  which  was  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  jEsop  and  Ros- 
cius  frequently  attended  his  pleadings,  to  catch 
his  gestures,  and  imitate  them  on  the  stage. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  exertion  in  action,  that  it 
was  commonly  said  that  ii  could  not  be  determi- 
ned whether  people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  him. 
Like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  put  on  his 
dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  neatness. 
He  is  said,  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  atti- 
tudes, but  also  to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  his 
?own  before  a  mirror,  when  about  to  issue 
forth  to  the  Forum  ;  and  to  have  taken  no  less 
care  in  arransring^  them,  than  in  moulding  the 
periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked  up  his 
gown,  that  the  folds  did  not  fall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  with  great  care,  by  means  of  a 
knot  artfully  tied,  and  concealed  in  the  plies 
of  his  robe,  which  apparently  flowed  carelessly 
aroimd  him.  Macrobius  also  records  a  story 
of  his  instituting  an  action  of  damages  against 
a  person  who  had  jostled  him,  while  walking 
in  this  elaborate  dress,  and  had  ruffled  his  toga, 
when  he  was  about  to  appear  in  public  with 
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his  drapery  adjusted  according  to  the  happiest  j 
arrangement— an  anecdote  which,  whether  irue 
or  false,  shows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  en- ; 
tertained  of  his  finical  attention  to  every  thing  \ 
that  concerned  the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the  : 
gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  attitudes.     He  ! 
also  bathed  himself  in  odoriferous  waters,  and 
daily  perfumed  himself  with  the  most  precious 
essences.     This  too  minute  attention  to  his  per- 
son, and  to  gesticulation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  sole  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character ; 
and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral  conduct,  was 
his  practice  of  corrupting  the  judges  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  was  employed — a  practice 
which  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed  to 
the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome :  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  noihing  could  be  worse  than  the  proce- 
dure under  which  they  were  administered. 

HosTiA,  the  daughter  of  Hostius  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  Propertius  under  the  name  of 
Cynthea. 

Hostius  Hostilius,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.     D'lomjs.  Hal. 

HYACiNTfflA,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amy- 
cla;,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinihus  and 
Apollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  people  did  not  adorn  their  hair 
with  garlands  during  their  festivals,  nor  eai 
bread,  but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  sing  pseans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or 
observe  any  of  the  solemnities  which  were  usual 
at  other  sacrifices.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  there  were  a  number  of  diSerent  exhi- 
bitions. The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with 
J03'',  and  immense  numbers  of  victims  were  of- 
fered on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries 
liberally  entertained  their  friends  and  slaves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city 
was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitants. 
Athen.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  219.— Pans.  3,  c. 
1  and  19. 

Hydrophoria,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  ano  Tov  (popsiv  u^wp,  from  carrying  loater. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and 
Ogyges. 

Hyginus,  C.  Jul.,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pa- 
latine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  liberality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  my- 
thological history,  which  he  called  fables,  and 
Poeticon  Astronomicon,  besides  treatises  on  the 
cities  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  a  book  on  agricul- 
ture, commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives  of  e:reat 
men,  &c.  now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
nus is  that  of  Munkerus,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1681.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
mutilated,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad 
Latinity,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
are  spurious.     Siieton.  de  Gram. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  bv  the 
envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.    The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 


ception to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  Heraclidae, 
and  marched  against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some 
time  after,  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  Heraclidas,  and  was  killed  in 
single  combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Vid.  HeraclidcB,  Hercules.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204, 
Scc—Strab.  9.   Vid.  Part  III. 

Hyperborei.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Hyperides,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes. His  father's  name  was  Glaucippus. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  After  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tie  of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  country,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antipater.  B.  C.  322.  Only 
one  of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  It 
is  said  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the  cour- 
tesan Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  impiety  ;  and 
that  when  he  saw  his  eloquence  ineffectual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which 
the  judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  her  beauty, 
acquitted  her.  Plut.  in  Demost. — Cic.  in  Oral. 
1,  &c. — Quintil.  10,  &c. 

Hypsicratea,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  clothes 
when  he  fled  before  Pompey.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Hypsicrates,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Phcsnician  lan- 
guage. This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of 
the  Achaemenides.  His  father's  name  was  Ar- 
sames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  is  said 
by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priests  who  car- 
ried him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  with 
which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  and  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia ;  and  to  his 
researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  particularly  in  Persia.  Darius  is  called 
Hysto-fpes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  roval  successors  of  the  same  name. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  209,  1.  5,  c.  83.— Ctesias.  Fragm. 

I. 

Iambltcus,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras  and  the  history  of  his  follow- 
ers, an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyry's  letters  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Egyptians,  &c.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363, 

IamidjE,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  G:ift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus.  6, 
c.2. 

Iarchas,  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  Indian 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  for 
their  power  of  restoring  old  men  to  the  bloom 
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and  vigour  of  youth,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  PhUostr.  in  Apoll. 

Jason.     Vid.  Part.  III. 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil 
the  poet  Apollonius.  Ovid  has  also  written  a 
poem  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which, 
in  the  same  satirical  language,  seems,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  Hyginus,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  com- 
position.    Suidas. 

Ibycus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium,  about  540 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by  rob- 
bers, and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  over  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of 
them  observed  some  cranes  mthe  air,  and  said 

to     his    companions,   ai     iffvKov^   ekSlkoi    -irapEiaiv, 

there  are  the  birds  that  are  conscious  of  the 
death  of  Ibycus.  These  words,  and  the  recent 
murder  of  Ibycus,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  assassins  were  seized  and  tortured,  and 
they  confessed  their  guilt.  Cic.  Tusc.  4,  c.  43. 
—Mlian.  V.  R. 

Iccius.  Horace  writes  to  him,  1  od.  29,  and 
ridicules  him  for  abandoning  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  the  muses  for  military  employ- 
ments. 

IcETAS,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  B.  C.  840. 
C.  Nep.  in  Tim. 

L.  IciLius,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  made 
a  law,  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount  Aventine 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

upon.    Liv.    3,   c.  54. II.  A  tribune  who 

signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  affairs  after  the  mur- 
der of  Virginia. 

Idanthyrsus,  a  powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darius  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refusal 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  Persia,  after  an  inglorious  cam- 
paign.    Stro.b.  13. 

Idomeneus,  succeeded  his  father  Deucalion 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of  90 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangrerous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms, 
he  would  oflfer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
ture first  presented  itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon  his  safe 
return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promise  to 
the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  mig^rated 
in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  new  kingdom  flourish  and  his  subjects 
happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Lycophron,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during  his 
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absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the  man- 
agement of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to  whom 
he  promised  his  daughter  Clisithere  in  marriage 
at  his  return.  Leucos  strengthened  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Crete  ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  re- 
turn, found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  usurper. 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  358.—Hi/gin.  92.— Homer. 
11.  11,  &c.  Od.  \9.—Paus.  5,  c.  2b.—  Virg. 
^n.  3,  V.  122. 

Idrieus,  the  son  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  brother 
to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mausolus,  and 
invaded  Cyprus.     Diod.  16. — Polyccn.  6. 

loNAxros,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  during  a 
persecution,  A.  D.  107.  His  writings  were  let- 
ters to  the  Ephesians,  Romans,  &c.,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to  priests  and 
deacons.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Oxon,  in  8vo.  1708. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ilia  CI  Luni,  games  instituted  by  Augustus,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani  ludi  and  the 
Actia ;  and  Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  by 
>/Eneas.  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
horseraces  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Virg.  ^n. 
3,  V.  280. 

Ilias,  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  Homer, 
upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  of  battle.  It  finished  at  the 
death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  sacrificed 
to  the  shades  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  It  is  di- 
vided into  24  books.     Vid.  Homerus. 

Ilcs.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Inachi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus. 

Inachid^,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  succes- 
sors of  Inachus  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

Inoa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  offered  to  Ino 
at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  w^orshipped, 

under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. Another  in 

Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity  ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  they  were  inauspicious  and  very 
unlucky, 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
men who  conspired  against  Smerdis,  who  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  disappointed 
at  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  fomented 
seditions  against  Darius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  king  had  ordered  him  and  all  his 
family  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife  excited  the 
compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one  of 
her  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obtained 
her  brother  ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
astonishment  because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she 
could  procure  another  husband,  and  children 
likewise:  but  that  she  could  never  have  ano- 
ther brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  were 
dead.    Intaphernes  was  put  to  death.  Herodot. 

Interrex,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
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who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  election 
of  another.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the 
senators  alone,  and  none  continued  in  power 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, only  12  hours.  Liv.  1,  c.  17. — Dionys. 
2,  c.  15. 

loLAiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Hercules  and  his  friend  Tolas,  who  assisted  him 
in  conquering  the  hydra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion, 
where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  monument  of 
Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of  Tolas,  who 
was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These  monuments 
were  strewed  v 
day  of  the  festival 

Ion.  Vid.  lories  and  Ionia,  Part  I. — A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Chios.  He  began  to  exhibit,  Olymp. 
Lxxxn.  2,  B,  C.  451.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
forty.  Bentley  has  collected  the  names  of 
eleven.  The  same  great  critic  has  also  shown 
that  this  Ion  was  a  person  of  birth  and  fortune, 
distmct  from  Ion  Ephesius,  a  mere  begging 
rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  &c.,  and  several  works  in 
prose.  Like  Euripides,  he  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.  Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed victor  on  one  occasion  in  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  that  he  presented  each  citizen 
with  a  vase  of  Chianpotter}^  We  gather  from 
a  joke  of  Aristophanes,  on  a  word  taken  from 
one  of  his  dithyrambs,  that  Ion  died  before  the 
exhibition  of  the  Pax,  B.  C.  419. 
Tones.     Vid.  Part  I. 

lopHON,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  whose  plays 
he  was  suspected  of  exhibiting  as  his  own.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  is  represented  as  being  the 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Ranee  was 
composed ;  for  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aga- 
thon  were  then  dead.  lophon  is  said  to  have 
contended  against  his  father,  with  much  ho- 
nour to  himself  as  a  dramatist.  He,  too,  is  the 
son  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  un- 
successful charge  of  dotage  against  the  age  of 
Sophocles.     Vid.  Sophocles. 

JoRNANDES,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
Goths.     He  died  A.  D.  552. 

JosEPHus  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew,  born 
in  Jerusalem,  w^ho  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days 
against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of 
Judaea.  When  the  city  surrendered  there  were 
found  not  less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  12,000.  Jose- 
phus  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a  cave,  where 
40  of  his  countrymen  had  also  taken  refuge. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suicide ; 
and  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one 
another,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the 
last,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first 
in  Syriac,  and  afterwards  translated  it  into 
Greek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries. He  finished  another  work,  which  he 
divided  into  twenty  books,  containingthe  histor}' 
of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.    He  also  wrote  two  books  to  I 


defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy ;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  &c- 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expres- 
sions, the  exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Christians,  yet  he 
has  commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St, 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  2  vols, 
fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and  Havercamp's,  2  vols.  foL 
Amst.  1826,     Stceton  in  Vesp.  &c. 

JoviANUs,  (Flavius  Claudius,)  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  emperor;  but  they  removed 
his  groundless  apprehensions ;  and,  when  they 
assured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  Christian- 
ity, he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dis- 
advantageous treaty  with  the  Persians,  against 
w^hom  Julian  was  marched  with  a  victorious 
army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and  twenty 
days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  his 
bed  suffocated  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperance.  He  burned 
a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch.    Marcellin. 

Iphicrates,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  oflices  in  the  state. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mnes- 
theus,  and  died  380,  B.  C.  When  he  was 
once  reproached  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
he  observed,  that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his 
family,  but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last 
of  his  own.  C.  Nep.  in  Ephic. 
Iphigenia.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Iphitus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Praxonides,  in 
the  age  of  Lycurgus.  He  re-established  the 
Olympic  games  338  years  after  their  institution 
by  Hercules,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  chronological 
history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved in  fabulous  obscurity.  Paterc.  1,  c.  8. — 
Pans.  5,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iRENiEtJs,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjects ;  but  as  what  remains 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed  in  that 
language,  and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his 
works  in  Greek  are,  however,  preserved,  which 
prove  that  his  style  was  simple,  though  clear 
and  often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  are  curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom, 
A.  D.  202.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
ofGrabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1702. 

Irus,  a  beg2:ar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope's  suiters.  When  Ulys- 
ses returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar's  dress, 
Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  and 
even  challenged  him.  Ulysses  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house.  From  his  poverty  originates  the 
proverb  Iro  pauperior.  Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1  and 
35.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  7,  v.  42. 

IsADAS,  a  Spartan  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself  naked, 
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and,  with  a  spear  and  sword,  engaged  the  ene- 
my. He  w£is  rewarded  with  a  crown  for  his 
valour.    Plut. 

IsiEus,  I.  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  ia  Eubcea,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil  of 
Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos- 
thenes. Ten  of  his  sixty-four  orations  are  ex- 
tant.    Juv.  3,  V.  14.— Plut.  de  10  Orat.  Dem. 

11.  Another  Greek  orator,   who  came  to 

Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes,  that  he  al- 
ways spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  elegance, 
unlaboured  ease,  and  great  correctness. 

IscHENiA,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury 
and  Hierea,  who,  in  time  of  famine  devoted 
himself  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IsDEGERDfis,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius  guardian  to  Theodosius 
the  Second.  He  died  in  his  31st  year,  A.  D. 
408. 

IsiA,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isis,  which  continued  nine  daj's.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
&^Q.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  200 
years  after,  by  Commodus. 

IsiDoRUS,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical  trea- 
tises, besides  a  description  of  Parthia. II.  A 

disciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  Pelusiota  from 
his  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  2012  re- 
main, written  in  Greek  with  conciseness  and 
elegance.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

1638. III.  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He  is  surnamed 
Hespalensis.  His  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

IsMENiAS,  I.  a  Theban  bribed  by  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
states  from  assisting  Lacedaemon,  against  which 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.     Pans.  3,  c.  9. 

II.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with 

an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  re- 
course to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When 
he  was  introduced  he  dropped  his  ring,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  from  the  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  submissive  homage, 
and  Ismenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch. 

IsocRATES,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
dorus,  a  rich  musical  insirument-maker  at 
Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Gor- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and  Isocrates 
was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity 
from  speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  wheie 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  number,  charac- 
ter, and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immense 
riches  which  he  amassed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  him:  and  to  his  familiarity  with 
that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  few  peaceful  years  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  how- 
ever, displeased  Isocrates ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  Cheronaeahad  such  an  eflect  upon 
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his  spirits,  that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
of  his  country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  four 
days  without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,  about  338  years  before  Christ. 
Isocrates  has  always  been  much  admired  for  the 
sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  style, 
for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  language.  The  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Socrates  highly  displeased  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  unpopularity 
of  that  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  31  of  his  orations 
are  extant.  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death 
with  a  brazen  statue  by  Timotheus,  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The 
best  editions  of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battle,  2 
vols,  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  and  that  of  Augur,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782.  Plut.  de  10  Orat.  &c. 
Cic.  Orat.  20  de  Inv.  2,  c.  126.  in  Brut.  c.  15. 
de  Orat.  2,  c.  6.—QuintiU.  2,  &c.—Paterc.  1, 
c.  16. 

IsTHMiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Melicerta.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  celebrated 
with  great  regularity  during  some  years,  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  whom  he  publicly  called  his  father. 
These  games  were  observed  every  third,  or  rath- 
er fifth  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
that  even  a  public  calamity  could  not  prevent 
the  celebration.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed 
by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
Sicyonians  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence, which  had  been  before  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  The  years 
were  reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  as  among  the  Romans  from  the 
consular  government.  Paus.  1,  c.  44,  1.  2,  c. 
1  and  2.—Pli?i.  4,  c.  b.—Plut.  in  Thes. 

Italus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

JtJBA,  I.  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Caesar.  He 
defeatedCurio,  whom  Cagsar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Pe- 
treius,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 
Plut.  in  Pomp.  <^  C<es. — F%or.  4,  c.  12. — Suet. 
in  Cccs.  c.  35. — Dion.  41. — Mela,  1,  c.  6. — 
Lucan.  3,  &c. — Casar.  de  Bell.  Civ.  2. — Pa- 

terc.  2,  c.  54. II.  The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First.  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  Caesar.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving 
him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tony, and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed.  Juba  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  of  which 
only  n  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  the  antiquities  of 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosns.   Be- 
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sides  these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  lost. 
Strab.  17. — Si^et.  in  Cal.  '2'6. — Plin.  5,  c.  25  and 
32.— Z)i<77i.  51,  &c. 

JoGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta- 
bal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  sons  of  Massiuissa,  king  of  Na- 
midia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
kingdom,  educated  his  nephew,  with  his  two 
sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as  he  was  of 
an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipjo,  who  was  be- 
sieging Numanlia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  whose 
aoibiiion  seemed  to  threaien  the  tranquillity  of 
his  children.  His  hopes  were  frustrated ;"  Ju- 
gurtha  showed  himself  brave  and  active,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  wdih  his 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved 
fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiemp- 
sal, and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded  com- 
plaints of  Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha's  gold  prevail- 
ed among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mon- 
arch, forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  at 
last  sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  his  firmness  and 
success  soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours 
for  support.  Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
tellus, and  fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  car- 
rying on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger.  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortal- 
ized bv  the  pen  of  Sallust.  Sallust.  in  Jug. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  \.—  Pa.Urc.  2,  c.  10,  &c.—Plut.  in 
Mar.  and  Syll. — Eutrop.  4,  c.  3. 

Julia  Lex,  prima  de  provinciis,  by  J.  Caesar, 
A,  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges ;  that  the  governors, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province  ;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown,  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  the  previous  appro- 
bation and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 

people. Another,  de  Snmptibus,  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  the  dies  profesti,  or  davs  appointed  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  200  sesterces  ;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300  ;  and  on  all 
extraordinary   occasions,   such  as   marriages, 

births,  &c.  to  1000. Another,  de  provinciis, 

by  J.  Csesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  no 
pretorian  province  should  be  held  more  than 
one  year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 

years. Another,  called  also  Camvn.no,  o3:ra- 

ria,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required 
that  ail  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
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be  divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 
that  law. Another,  de  civitate,  by  L.  J.  Cae- 
sar, A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as, 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the  con- 
slant  friends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  compo;?ed 

eight  new  tribes. Another,  de  judicilncs,  by 

J.  Caesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  cho- 
sen from  the  richest  people  in  every  century,  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 

and  excluding  the  tribuni  cerarii. Another, 

de  ambiiu,  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illi- 
cit measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  comitia  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and  bribery  of 

J.  Caesar. Another,  by  Augustus,  de  adulte- 

rio  and  pudicitid.  It  punished  adultery  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
forced b)''  Domitian.    Juvenal.    Sat.  2,  v.  30, 

alludes  to  it. Another,  called  also  Papia,  or 

Papia  PoppcBa,  which  was  the  same  as  the  fol- 
lowing, only  enlarged  by  the  consuls  Papius  and 

Poppaeaus.  A.  U.  C.  762. Another,  de  inari- 

tandis  ordinibus,  by  Augustus.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matrimony,  of  a 
particular  description.  It  inflicted  punishment 
on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senators  and  sons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
marry with  the  libertini,  or  children  of  those 
that  had  been  liberti,  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  lex  ma- 

rita. Another,  de  magestate,  by  J.  Caesar. 

It  punished  with  aqu(Z  et  ignis  interdiclio  all 
such  as  were  found  guilty  of  the  crhnen  majes- 
toJis,  or  treason  against  the  state. 

Julia,  I.  a  daughter  of  J.  Caesar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir- 
tues. She  married  Corn.  Caepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the 
Great.  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
cemented  the  friendship  of  the  father  and  of  the 
son-in-law;  and  her  sudden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 
ship, and  soon  produced  a  civil  war.  Plut. 

II.  The  mother  of  M.  Antony. III.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Caesar,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  was  publicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew. IV.  The  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed bv  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Marcellus  ;  after  whose  death  she  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
baucheries so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor;  and  Au- 
gustus, informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and 
infamy,  banished  her  from  his  si2:ht,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. She  wRs  starved  to  deith.  A.  D.  14, 
bv  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  succeeded  to 

Ausrustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.     Plvf. V. 

A  dansrhter  of  the  emperor  Titus. VI.  A 

daughter  of  .Tulia,  the  wife  of  Asrrippa,  "vvho 
married  Lepidus.  and  was  banished  for  her  li- 

,  centiousness. VII.  A  daughter  of  Germani- 
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cus  and  Agrippina,  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
A.  D.  17.  She  married  a  senator  called  M. 
Vinucius,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the 
most  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being  her  first 
seducer.  She  was  banished  by  Caligula  on 
suspicion  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her ; 
but  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  powerful 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Seneca,  as  some  sup- 
pose,was  banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced 

her.- VIII.  A   celebrated  woman,  born  in 

Phoenicia,  She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philo- 
sophy,- &c.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimius  Severus,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple.  She  is  even 
said  to  have  conspired  against  the  emperor ;  but 
she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronising  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  debauchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  vir- 
tue. Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Severns, 
was  far  same  time  productive  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors. Geta  at  last,  bo^^ever,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was  even 
wounded  in  the  arm  w^hile  she  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother'^s 
dagger.  She  starved  herself  when  her  ambi- 
ticnis  views  were  defeated  by  Macrinus,  who 
aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her, 
after  the  death  of  Caracalla. 

JuLiANUs,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
lo  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
fication of  all  sensual  pleasures.  Julian  was  some 
time  after  appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of 
CsBsar,  by  Constans,  and  there  he  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  imperial  dignitv  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  victories  he  ob- 
tained over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers; 
and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of 
his  forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the  army  imme- 
diately mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  bv  refusing  to  obev  the  orders  of  Con- 
stans. They  even  compelled  Julian  bv  threats 
and  entreaties  to  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  and  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
361.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  reliarious  senti- 
ments, and  publicly  disavowed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  offered  solemn  sa''rifices  to  all 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  This  change  of  re- 
ligious opinion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity 
with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary 
conversation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  Julian  has  been  called 
Apostate.  After  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at 
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Constantinople,  he  determined  to  continue  the 
Persian  war,  and  check  those  barbarians  who 
had  for  60  years  derided  the  indolence  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  When  he  had  crossed  the 
Tigris  he  burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with 
boldness  into  the  enemy's  country.  But  the 
country  of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the 
Persians,  and  Julian,  without  corn  or  provisions, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  bold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia;  but  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound  as- 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle.  He  expired 
the  following  night,  the  27th  of  June,  A.  D.  363, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  moments 
were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  breath- 
ed his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  fate  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Ju- 
lian's character  has  been  admired  by  some  and 
censured  by  others,  but  the  malevolence  of  his 
enemies  arises  from  his  apostacy.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies, 
and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  was  frugal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on  a 
skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  reading' 
or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his  tent  to  pay 
his  daily  visit  to  the  guards  around  the  camp. 
When  he  passed  through  Antioch  in  his  Persian 
expedition,  th-e  inhabitants  of  the  place,  oflfend- 
ed  at  his  religious  sentiments,  ridiculed  his  per- 
son, and  lampooned  him  in  satirical  verses.  The 
emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  them  to 
derision,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  debauche- 
ries in  a  humorous  work ;  which  he  called  Miso- 
pogon,  or  beard-hater.  He  was  buried  at  Tarsus, 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  military  character. 
Besides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  ihe  history  of 
Gaul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians :  and  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixtj/- 
four  letters  on  various  subjects.  His  Caesars  is 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Constaniine.  It  is  written  in  the  farm 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  at- 
tacks the  venerable  character  of  M,  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  hinTself  as  a  pattern  ; 
and  speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  language 
of  his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed of  Julian,  that,  like  Cresar,  he  could  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Span- 
heim,  fol.  Lips.  1696  :  and  of  the  Caesars,  that 
of  Heusinger,  8vo.  Gotham,  1741.  Julian. — 
Sncrat. — Eutrop. — Amm. — Lihan,  &c. 

JuLir,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus were  of  this  family;  and  it  was  said,  per- 
haps through  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  de- 
scended from  ^neas,  the  founder  of  Lavinium, 

Julius  Cjesar,  I.   Vid.  Ccssar. II,   Agri- 
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cola,  -a  governor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who  first 
discovered  that  Britain  was  an  island  by  sailing 
round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus, 
has  written  an  account  of  his  life.     Tacit,  in 

Agric. III.  Obsequens,  a  Latin  writer,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best  edition  of  his 
book,  de  prodigiis,  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo. 

L.  Bat.  1720. IV.  S.  a  praetor,   (fee.     Cic. 

&d  Her.  2,  c.  13. V,  Solinus,  a  writer.   Vid. 

Solinus. VI.  Titianus,  a  writer  in  the  age 

of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famous  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in 
the  family  of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  ali  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated 
the  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he 

was  called  the  ape  of  his  age. VIL  Con- 

stantius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  shared  his 

fate, VIII.    Pollux.    Vid.    P^ollux. IX. 

Proculus,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  had  disappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  in  human  shape, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.     Julius  was  believed. 

Plut.    in  Rom.— Ovid. X.   Florus,       Vid. 

Florus. XI.  L.  Caesar,   a  Roman  consul. 

ancle  to  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Cae- 
sar the  dictator.     He  died  as  he  was  putting  on 

his  shoes. XII.   Maximinus,    a    Thracian, 

who,  from  a  shepherd,  became  an  emperor  of 
Rome.     Vid.  Maximinus. 

luLus,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
iEneas.  Vid.  Ascanius. II.  A  son  of  As- 
canius, born  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  ^neas  Sylvius,  the  son 
of  ^neas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest,  Dionys. 
I. —  Virg.  Mn.  1^  v.  271.    Vid..  Antonius  Julius. 

JuNiA  Lex,  Sacrata,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the 
first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should 
beheld  sacred  and  inviolable;  that  an  appeal 
might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribune ; 
and  that  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 

the  office  of  a  tribune. Another,  A,  U.  C. 

627,  which  excluded  all  foreigners  from  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  or  names  of  Roman  citizens. 

JuNiA,  I.  anieceof  CatoofUrica,  who  married 
Cassius,  and  died  64  years  after  her  husband 

had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

n.  Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  descend- 
ed from  Augustus.  She  was  banished  by  Clau- 
dius, and  recalled  by  Nero.    Tacit.  Ami.  2,  c.  4. 

Junius,  (Lupus,)  a  senator  who  accused  Vi- 
tellius  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c.  42.     Vid.  Brutus. 

JuNOXALiA,  and  Juvonta,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Herasa  of  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Hercza.     Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

JusTiNUs  M.  JumANUs,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  his- 
tory of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was  lost.  It 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires, &c.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is 
replete  with  many  judicious  reflections  and 
animated  harangues;  but  the  author  is  often 


too  credulous,  and  sometimes  examines  events 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a 
few  words,  too  often  obscure.  The  indecency 
of  many  of  his  expressions  is  deservedly  censu- 
red. The  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab. 
Gronovius.  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1719,  that  of  Heame, 
8vo,  Oxon,  1703,  and  that  of  Barbou,  12tno.  Pa- 
ris, 1770. II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  for- 
merly a  Platonic  philosopher,  born  in  Palestine. 
He  died  in  Egypt, and  wrote  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew,  two 
treatises.  &c.  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style. 
The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  that  of 
Paris,  fol.  1636.  Of  his  apologies,  2  vols.  8va 
1700  and  1703,  and  Jebb's  dialogue  with  Try- 

pho,  published  in   London,  1722. III.  An 

emperor  of  the  east,  who  reigned  nine  years, 

and  died  A.  D.  526. IV.  Another,  who  died 

A.  D.  564,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. V.  An- 

other,whodied 577,  A.D.  after  a  reign  of  13years, 
JuvENALis,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet,  born  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming;  after 
which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16  of 
which  are  extant  He  spoke  with  virulence 
against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime 
Paris;  and  though  all  his  satire  and  declama- 
tion were  pointed  against  this  ruling  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  in  security 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  After  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  etfects  of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were 
severely  felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domi- 
tian  as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ju- 
venal was  then  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and 
he  suffered  much  from  the  trouble  which  at- 
tended his  office,  or  rather  his  exile.  He  return- 
ed, however,  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128. 
His  writings  are  fiery  and  animated,  and  they 
abound  with  humour.  He  may  be  called,  and 
with  reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  po- 
ets. After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing 
more  claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Casaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  Grae- 
vius  c^im  notis  varioTum,  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 


Labeo,  (Antistius,)  I.  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for 
six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  He  kill- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  L, 
Sot.  3,  V.  82,  has  unjustly  taxed  him  with  insan- 
ity, because,  no  doubt,  he  inveighed  against  his 
patrons.     Appian  Alex.  4. — SWi.  in  Aug.  45. 

II.  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 

condemned  the  censor  Metullus  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  he  had 
expelled  him  from  the  senate.  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  an- 
other of  the  tribunes. III.  CI.  Fabius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  U.  C.  571,  who  obtained  a  na- 
val victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.  He 
assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies, 

according  to  some. IV.  Actius,  an  obscure 
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poet,  who  reconciled  himself  to  the  favour  of 
Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of  Homer  into 
Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  only  this  curious 
line  is  preserved  by  an  old  scholiast ;  Perseus^ 
1,  V.  4  :— 

Crudum  manducus  Priamum,  Priamique  Pi- 
sinnos. 

Laberius,  (J.  Decimus,)  a  Roman  knight, 
famous  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Caesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  his  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
theatre.  Csesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  stage  ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him;  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  te  nisi  anguste 
sederem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon 
his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  behaviour  du- 
ring the  civil  wars  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  by  the 
reply  of  Mirum  si  anguste  sedes,  qui  soles  dua- 
bus  sellis  sedere.  Laberius  died  ten  months  af- 
ter the  murder  of  J.  Csesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  poetry.  Macrob.  Sat.  2.  c.  3  and 
7. — Horat.  1,  sat.  10. — Sen£c.  de  Controv.  18. — 
Suet,  in  Cces. 

Labienus,  I.  an  officer  of  Csesar  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul.  He  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Munda.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  6,  &c. 

iMcan.  5,  V.  346. II.  A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 

Strab.  12  and  U.—Dio.  48. III.   Titus,    a 

declaimer  and  historian,  is  chiefly  known  from 
some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who 
informs  us  that  his  history  was  marked  by  an 
excessive  rage  for  liberty,  and  its  vituperation 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens: 
but  he  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  more  violent 
passages,  saying,  that  what  he  thus  omitted 
would  be  perused  after  his  death.  He  was  the 
first  author  whose  works  were  burned  by  public 
authority.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reisn  of  Augustus,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Labienus  could  not 
endure  to  survive  the  records  of  his  genius  :  he 
made  himself  be  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  w'here  he  was  shut  in,  and  expired. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  the  copies  of 
Labienus's  history  had  not  been  destroyed  ;  for 
Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the  moralist 
and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sought  after, 
and  read — since,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him  to  encourage  such 
compositions,  in  order  that  all  the  actions  of 
his  life  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Suet, 
in  Cat.  16. — Seneca. 

Labinetus,  or  Labynetus,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, &c.     Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Laches,  I.  an  Athenian  sent  with  Carias  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the  fir.st  expedition  under- 
taken against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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Justin.  4,  c.  3. II.  An  artist  who  finished 

the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Lacidas,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  241.  His  father's  name  was 
Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Arcesilaus, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
king  Attalus,  who  gave  him  a  garden,  where 
he  spent  his  hours  in  study.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  suspect  their  judgment,  and  never 
speak  decisively.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  a 
favourite  goose,  and  died  through  excess  of 
drinking.     Diog.  4. 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer, 
whose  principal  works  are  d.e  ird  divind,  de  Dei 
operibus^  and  his  divine  institutioris,  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  his 
style  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  325.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1684,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1739, 
and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1748. 

LjELiANUs,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  after  the  death 
of  Gallienus.  He  w^as  conquered  by  another 
general,  called  Posthumus,  who  also  aspired  to 
the  imperial  purple. 

LiELius,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
surnamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Africanus 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him,  in  his 
Ir esitise  De  Amiciiid,  as  explaining  ihe  real  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  pleasures. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  Viriathus. 
It  is  said  that  he  assisted  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies. 

LiENA,  and  Le.ena,  the  mistress  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  because 
she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the  violent 
efforts  of  her  executioners. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius 
and  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Anticlea,  the 
daughter  of  Autolycus.  Ulysses  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though  not  really 
his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em- 
ployment by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  20  years'  absence;  and  imme- 
diately the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all  the 
suiters  Avho  daily  importuned  the  princess  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
sronants,  according:;  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  9. — 
Homer.  Od.  11  and  24.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  32. 
HeroiJ.  1,  V.  98. 

Laertius  Dtogenrs.     Vid.  Diogenes. 

L^TA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gration,  cele- 
brated for  her  humanity  and  generous  senti- 
ments. 

L.ETITS,  I.  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Laetus  agrainst  Commodus;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne. II. 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Severus,  put  to  death 
for  his  treachery  to  the  emperor ;  or,  according 
to  others,  on  account  of  his  popularity. 
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LiBviNUs,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  A.  U.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated. 

Lagus,  a  Macedonian,  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  king 
Philip,  aod  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of 
his  Wife,  he  exposed,  the  child  in  the  woods.  An 
eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  La- 
gus then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
ed him  Ptolemy.  This  Ptolemy  became  king 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Arsinoe  was  nearly 
related  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  her 
marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
ful. The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the 
same  name  ;  and  the  surname  of  Lagidas  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Antony's 
mistress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
serves  to  show  how  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
my was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
marian, says  the  historian,  once  displaying  his 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  him 
with  the  question  of,  Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  loho 
was  the  fatker  of  Peleus  ?  Tell  me,  replied  the 
grammarian,  without  hesitation,  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  O  king  J  who  the  father  of  Lagus  was  ? 
This  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the  mon- 
arch's birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his  re- 
sentment, though  the  courtiers  all  glowed  with 
indignation.  Ptolemy  praised  the  humour  of 
the  grammarian,  and  showed  his  moderation 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him 
under  his  patronage.  Pans,  Attic. — Justin.  13. 
— Curt.  4. — Plut.  de  ira  cohib. — Lucan.  1,  v. 
684.— itoZ.  1,  V.  196. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born  at 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from 
her  native  country  into  Greece,  when  Nieias, 
the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  first 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drachmas ;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes, 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators  and  plebeians, 
who  courted  her  embraces,  show  how  much  com- 
mendation is  owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The 
expenses  which  attended  her  pleasures  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb  o^  Non  cuivis  homini  con- 
tingit  adire  Corinthum.  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais ; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  200Z.  English  money, 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  would 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  saw  the  philosopher  unmoved  by 
her  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself ;  but 
there  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  licen- 
tiousness or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates. 
Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  favours.  Lais  ridiculed  the 
austerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them  at  her 
door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.   The  I 


success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth 
encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth  called  Hippostratus.  She  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupt- 
ing the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,assassmated  her 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  Cic  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  26. — Ovid. 
Amor.  1,  el.  5. —  Plut.  in.  Alcib. — Paus.  2,  c.  2. 

Lamachus,  L  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nieias.  He  was  killed  B.  C.  414, 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cour- 
age and  intrepidity.    Plut.  in  Alcib. II.  A. 

governor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed 
his  trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  all 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Lamia,  a  famous  courtesan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Plut.  in  Dem. — Athen. 
U,— Milan,  V.  H.  13,  c.  9.   Vid.  Parts  I.  and  III. 

Lamiacum  Bellum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  re- 
solved to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  who  then  presided  overMa- 
cedonia.  Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  Greek  confederates.  Antipater, 
after  this  blow,  fled  to  Lamia,  B.  C.  323,  where 
he  resolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  sagacity 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with 
about  the  8  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to  take 
the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular 
siege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater;  and  Leosthenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia  ;  and  soon  after, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Crater  us, 
brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat- 
tle near  Cranon;  and  though  only  500  of  their 
men  were  slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  ifor  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
Plut.  in  Demost. — Diod.  17. — Justin.  11,  &c. 

Lamias  ..Elius,  a  governor  of  Syria,  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral by  the  senate  ;  and  as  having  been  a  re- 
spectable and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated his  23  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3 
od.  17.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  ofLacedasmon,  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Claudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  22  and  Zl.—Plut. 
in  Ag\ — PloAo  in  1,  Ale. — Plin.  7,  c.  41. 

Lampeto.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Lampridius  iEuus,  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inelegant, 
and  his  arrangement  injudicious.  His  life  of 
Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
&c.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Histories  Augusta  Scriptores. 

Lampteria,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achaia, 
in  honour   of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumamed 
Lampter  from  Xouwtv,  to  shine,  because,  during 
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this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  in  the  night, 
the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Paus. 
4,  c.  21. 

Lamus.     Vid.  Part  III, 

Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  Agathocles,  who 
married  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  soon  after  forsook 
for  Demetrius.     Plut. 

Lao  COON.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Laodamia,  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  by  Olympia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  was  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  fled  for  safety  during  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo,  soon  after  turned 
his  dagger  against  his  own  breast,  and  killed 
himself.     Justin.  28,  c.  3. 

Laodice,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  call- 
ed also  Electra.    Homer  11.  9. II.  A  sister 

of  Mithridates.  who  married  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithridates.  She  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 
dates, for  which  she  was  put  to  death. III. 

A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her  sub- 
jects for  poisoning  five  of  her  children. IV. 

A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  2d.  She  put  to 
death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married. 
Vid.  Antiochus  2d.      She  was  murdered  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.  C.  246. V. 

A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shamefully  put  to 
death  by  Ammonias,  the  tyrannical  minister  of 

the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria. 

VI.  The  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months 
before  she  brought  forth,  she  dreamt  that  Apollo 
had  presented  her  with  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor, 
commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  born.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin.  Appian. 
in  Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Laomedon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Largus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Lartius  Florus,  (T.)  I.  a  consul  who  ap- 
peased a  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome, 
B.  C.  498.  He  made  Spurius  Cassius  his  mas- 
ter of  horse.     Liv.2,  c.  18. II.  Spurius,  one 

of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Codes  and 
Herminius.     Vid.  Codes.    Liv.  2,  c.  10  and  18. 

—  Dionys.  Hal. —  Val.  Max.   3,  c.   2. The 

name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to  many 
Romans. 

Lassus,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  without 
inserting  the  letter  S  in  the  composition.  Athen. 
10. 

LasthenTa,  a  woman  who  disguised  herself 
to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.     Diog. 

Lateranus  Pl>autus,  a  Roman  consul  elect, 
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A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso  against  the 
emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  led 
to  execution,  where  he  refused  to  confess  the 
associates  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even 
frown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  as  guilty  as 
himself;  but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever 
his  head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  execu- 
tioner, and  shaking  his  head,  he  returned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it 
was  cut  off.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pal- 
ace at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
ancient  possessors,  the  Laterani. 

Laudamia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus,  and  Olympias,  daughter  of  Pyrrhus, 
killed  in  a  temple  of  Diana  by  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace.     Justin.  28,  c.  3. II.    The  wife  of 

Protesilaus.     Vid.  Laodamia. 

Lavinia.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Laurentalia,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the  last  day 
of  April  and  the  23d  of  December.  They  were, 
in  process  of  time,  part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  57. 

Leander.     Vid  Hero. 

Legio,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, whose  numbers  have  been  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  legion  under  Romulus  con- 
sisted of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  was  soon 
after  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admission  of 
the  Sabines  into  the  city.  When  Annibal  was 
in  Italy  it  consisred  of  5000  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards it  decreased  to  4000,  or  4500.  Marius 
made  it  consist  of  6200,  besides  700  horse.  This 
was  the  period  of  its  greatness  in  numbers.  Livy 
speaks  often,  and  even  eighteen,  legions  kept 
at  Rome,  They  were  distributed  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanent.  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protect- 
ed by  three  legions ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two 
in  Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Germany ;  one  in 
Noricum,  one  in  Rhsetia,  three  in  Moesia,  four 
in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re- 
mained in  S5^ria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia;  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  pre- 
served by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the  titles 
of  city  cohorts  and  ofproetorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  legions  were  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their 
name  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  first 
raised,  as  prima,  secunda^  tertia,  quarta,  &c. 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more  expre.s- 
sive  was  generally  added,  as  from  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  imbodied  them,  as  Augusta, 
Claudiana,  Galbiana,  Flavia,  Tllpia,  Trajana, 
Antonin.na,  &c.;  from  the  provinces  or  quar- 
ters where  they  were  stationed,  as  Britannica, 
Cyrenica,  Gallica,  &c. ;  from  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as 
Parthica.,  Scythica,  Arabica,  Africano,  &c.; 
from  the  names  of  the  deities  whom  their  gene- 
rals particularly  worshipped,  as  Minervia,  ApoU 
linaris,  &c. ;  or  from  more  trifling  accidents, 
as  Martia,  Fulminatrix,  Rapax,  AdjiUriz,  &c. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  three  mampuli,  and  every  manipu- 
lus  into  three  centuries  or  ordines.  The  chief 
commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legatus, 
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lieutenant.  The  standards  borne  by  the  legions 
were  various.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome  a  wolf 
waLS  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romulus.  Ma- 
rius  changed  them  all  for  the  eagle,  being  a  re- 
presentation of  that  bird  in  silver,  holding  some- 
times a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws.  The  Roman 
eagle  ever  after  remained  in  use,  though  Tra- 
jan made  use  of  the  Dragon. 

Leleges.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Lelex,  I.  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  were 
called  from  him  Leleges,  and  the  -plsLce  Lelegeia 

mceiiia.     Paus.  3,  c."l. II.  A  Greek,  who 

was  the  first  king  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  also  called  Leleges,  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  Lelegia.     Id. 

Lentulus,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  illastrious  Avere, — I.  Corn. 
Lentulus,  surnamed  Sura.  He  joined  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  assisted  in  corrupting  the 
AUobroges.  He  was  convicted  in  full  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted.  II.  Cn.  Lentulus,  surnamed  Gcetuli- 

cus,  was  made  consul  A.  D.  26,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
history,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  attempted 

also  poetry. III.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus,  a  prce- 

tor,  defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. 
IV.  P.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  (de  Oral.  1,  c.  48,)  as  a  great 
and  consummate  statesman.  The  consulship 
was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  in  the  years  of 
Rome  427,  479,  517,  518,  553,  555,  598,  &c. 
Tacit.  Ann. — Liv . — Flor. — Plin. — Plut. — Eu- 
trop. 

Leo,  I.  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
350  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  philo- 
sophical and  political  talents  endeared  him  to 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Pliilip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter 
was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  promises 
of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the  house  of 
Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fary, 
and  without  attempting  his  justification,  stran- 
gled himself  He  had  written  some  treatises 
upon  physic,  and  also  the  history  of  his  country 
and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  books,  which 

have  been  lost.     Plut. II.  An  emperor  of 

the  east,  surnamed  the  Thracian.  He  reigned 
17  years,  and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded 
by  Leo  the  Second  for  10  months,  and  after- 
wards by  Zeno. 

Leocorion,  a  monument  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Theope,  and  Eu- 
bule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  shed.  JElian.  12,  c.  28. — Cic. 
N.  D.  3,  c.  19. 

Leonatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  His 
father's  name  was  Eunus.    After  the  death  of 


Alexander,  at  the  general  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenes  the  diflerent 
plans  he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arrival. 
Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the 
luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed  better 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  Plut.  in  Alex. — 
Cv;rt.  3,  c.  12,  I.  6,  c.  8. — Justin.  13,  c.  2. — 
Diod.  18. — C.  Nep.  in  Eum. 

Leonidas,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedsemon, 
of  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidse,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invaded  Greece  with  about  five  millions 
of  souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
by  the  enemy  if  he  would  not  oppose  his  views ; 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion, and  observed,  that  he  preferred  death  for 
his  country  to  an  unjusi  though  extensive  do- 
minion over  it.  Before  the  engagement  Leonidas 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopyls, 
and  the  300  Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persians 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  and 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  Only  one  escaped  of 
the  300 ;  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  flying  inglo- 
riously  from  a  battle  in  which  his  brave  com- 
panions, with  their  royal  leader,  had  perished. 
This  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  taught  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persians, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
pidity. Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen  hero ; 
and  festivals,  called  i>07ii^ra,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  freeborn  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from  La- 
cedsemon,  gave  no  other  injunction  to  his  wife, 
but  after  his  death  to  marry  a  man  of  virtue 
and  honour,  to  raise  from  her  children  deserving 
of  the  name  and  $^reatness  of  her  first  husband. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  120,  &c.— C.  Nep.  in  Thevi.— 
Justin.  2.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  G. — Paus.  3,  c.  4. — 

Plut.  in  Lye.  cf-  Cleom. II.  A  king  of  Sparta 

after  Areas  II.  257  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Cleombrotus, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-established. 

Leontium,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Me- 
trodoru'=;  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  un- 
bounded manner,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  to 
whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed. 
Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable, 
if  we  believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Ci- 
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cero,  who  praised  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its 
style,  and  the  truly  Attic  turn  of  the  expressions. 
Leontium  had  also  a  daughter,  called  Danae, 
•who  married  Sophron.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

Leos,  a  son  of  Orpheus.     Vid.  Leocorion. 

Leosthenes,  I.  an  Athenian  general.     Vid. 

Lamiacum.     Diod.  17  and   18. — Strab.  9. 

II.  Another  general  of  Athens,  condemned  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  which  attended  his 
arms  against  Peparelhos. 

Leotychides,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidse.  He  was 
set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  courage 
and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow -soldiers  at  My- 
cale, v/ho  were  anxious  for  their  countrymen  in 
Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Plataea,  in  which  the  barbarians  had 
becQ  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and  though  the 
information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  the  vic- 
tory the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  Mycale.  Leotychides  was  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  by  the  Ephori;  and,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  de- 
serve, he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea, 
■where  he  perished,  B.  C.  469,  after  a  reign  of 
22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Archidamus,  who  assisted  the  Phocians  in 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi.     Paus.  3,  c. 

7  and  8. — Diod.  11. II.  A  son  of  Agis,  king 

of  Sparta,  by  Timgea.  The  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  w^as  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander,  though  Agis  had  declared 
him  upon  his  deathbed  his  lawful  son  and  heir, 
and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place.  C. 
Nep.  in  Ages. — Plut. — Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Lepida  Do^utia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tus as  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
•was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero's  mother.     Tacit. 

Lepidus,  M.  .(Emilius,  I.  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency 
of  military  abilities.  He  was  sent  against  Cae- 
sar's murderers  and  some  time  after  he  leagued 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mander by  his  address.  When  his  influence 
and  power  anions:  the  soldiers  had  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like 
his  colleagues,  by  his  proscriptions ;  and  even 
suffered  his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dagger  of  the  triumvirate.  He  received  Africa 
as  his  portion  in  the  division  of  the  empire ;  but 
his  indolence  soon  rendered  him  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues; 
and  Augustus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp, 
and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  being:  a  triumvir.  After  this 
degrading  event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
retired,  by  order  of  Augustus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small 
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town  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where  be  ended 
his  days  in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  where  he  was 
forgotten  as  soon  as  out  of  power,    Appian. — 

Plut.  in  Aug. — Flor.  4,  c.  6  and  7. II.  A  son 

of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  intended  by  Caius  as  his  successor  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  committed  adultery  with 
Agrippina  when  young.     Dion.  59. 

Leptines,  I.  a  son  of  Herraocrates,  of  Syra- 
cuse, brother  to  Dionysius,  He  was  sent  by 
his  brother  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  sunk  fifty  of 
their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Diod. 

15. II.  A  famous   orator  at  Athens,  who 

endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  oppres- 
sive taxes.     He  was  opposed  by  Demosthenes. 

Lesches,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  little  Iliad,  of  which  only  a  few 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Paus.  10,  c.  25. 

Leucippus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  the  fa- 
mous system  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacuum,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hypotheses 
have  been  adopted  by  the  moderns  with  advan- 
tage. Diogenes  has  written  his  life.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Leucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived  in 
great  intimacy  wdth  the  Athenians.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged commerce.     Strai. — Diod.  14. 

Leutychides.   Vid.  Leotychides. 

LiBANius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at  An- 
tioch, which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age.  When 
Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Antioch 
for  their  impertinence,  Libanius  undertook  the 
defence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  above  1600  of  his  letters  are  extant; 
they  discover  much  affectation  and  obscurity  of 
style.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  ap- 
proved, and  showed  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  greatness  of 
his  prince.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  best  edition  of  Libanius  seems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  volume  pub- 
lished by  Morell,  1627.  His  epistles  have  been 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol.  1738. 

Liberalia,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March,  much  the 
same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.     Varro. 

LiBo,  a  friend  of  the  first  triumvirate,  who 
killed  himself,  and  was  condemned  after  death. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect,  who  built  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flourish- 
ed about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Liches,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  bones 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &c.    Herodot. 

Licinia  Lex,  wbs  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Crassus  and  CI.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  list  of  citizens,  in  their  respec- 
tive cities. Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  608.    It  transferred 
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the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  college  to 
the  people.     It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo  the  tribune. 

It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of 
laud,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  large  cattle 

or  500  of  small. Another,  by  P.  Licinius 

Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Ludl  Apollinares  Avhich  wels 

before  uncertain. Another,  by  P.  Licinius 

Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required  that  no 
more  than  30  asses  should  be  spent  at  any  table 
on  the  calends,  nones,  or  nundina?,  and  only 
three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat  on 
ordinary  days.    None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

were  forbidden. Another,  de  sodalitiis,  by 

M.  Licinius  the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a  se- 
vere penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  com- 
ing under  the  definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  of- 
fering violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 

and  independence  of  the  people. Another, 

called  also  JEbuLia,  by  Licinius  and  -^butius 
the  tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law 
was  preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  of 
power,  the  person  who  proposed  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  in- 
vested with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LiciNiA,  I.  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  sedi- 
tious measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of  Caius. 

II.  The  wife  of  Maecenas,  distinguished 

for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
culeius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  13. 

LiciNHJs,  (C.)  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his 
intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
made  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 
share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls. 
The  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius, 
as  it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi- 
tious wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
Liv.  6,  c.  U.—Plut. II.  C.  Calvus,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greatly  commended  by  GLuintilian. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.     Qidntil. — Cic.  in  Brut. 

81. III.  Macer,  a  Roman  accused  by  Cicero 

when  praetor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  ac- 
cuser, but  when  he  saw  himself  condemned,  he 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed  himself    Plut. 

IV.  P.  Crassus,  a    Roman,   sent  against 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  losses  and 

obtained  a  complete  victory,  &c. V.  Caius 

Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africanus, 
preferred  by  some  to  Ennius  and  Terence.  His 
Naevia  andNeaeraare  quoted  by  ancient  authors, 
but  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preserv- 
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ed.  Avl.  Gel. VI.  Mucianus,  a  Roman  who 

wrote  about  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
eastern  countries,  often  quoted  by  Pliny.     He 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. VII.  P.  Te- 

gula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  200  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome 
by  nine  virgins  during  the  Macedonian  war. 

Liv.    31,  c.    12. VIII.  Varro   Mureena,   a 

brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fannius  Caepio,  and  suffered  for 
his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2  od.  10,  to 
him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  every 

situation.     Dio.  54. IX.   C.  Flavius  Vale- 

rianus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  him- 
self a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His 
valour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  took  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Pannonia  and  Rhoetia.  Constantine, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  emperors,  courted  the 
favour  of  Licinius,  and  made  his  intimacy  more 
durable  by  giving  him  his  sister  Constantia  in 
marriage,  A.  D.  313.  The  continual  successes 
of  Licinius,  particularly  against  Maximinus,  in- 
creased his  pride,  and  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians,  whose  doctrines 
Constantine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill-fortune  attended  Licinius ;  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicoraedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re- 
sign the  imperial  purple.  Constantine  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D.  324. 
His  family  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  ava- 
rice, licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  his  aversion  totally 
proceeded  from  his  ignorance  of  letters  and  the 
rusticity  of  his  education.  His  son  by  Con- 
stantia bore  also  the  same  name.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Caesar  when  scarce  20 
months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his  father's 
ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

LiGARios,  CI.  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
Caesar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Caesar, 
however,  and  his  adherents,  were  determined 
upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius ;  but  Cicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  ac- 
cusers, and  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  af- 
terwards one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  Cic.  pro 
leg. — Pint,  in  CcBsar. 

LiMNATmiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana. 

LiTAVicas,  one  of  the  ^Edui,  who  assisted 
Caesar  with  10,000  men.    C(ss.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  37. 

LiTHOBOLiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Troezene, 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
from  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to  death. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  \idoi3o\ia, 
lapid/dion. 

LiviA  Drusfm-a,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.  She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberiu.s  and  Drnsns  Germanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her  greatness. 
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Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  husband,  and  he  resolved 
to  naarry  her,  though  she  was  then  pregnant. 
Her  children  by  Drusus  were  adopted  by  the 
emperor  ;  and,  that  she  might  make  the  succes- 
sion of  her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  undis- 
puted, Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Augustus.  She  is  also  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  own  husband,  to  hasten 
the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  If  she  was  anxious 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son,  Tiberius 
proved  ungratefifl,  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life,  his  elevation,  and  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  A.  D.  29. 
Tiberius  showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her 
death  as  before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral, 
and  expressly  commanded  that  no  honours, 
either  private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her 

memory.      Tacit.   Ann.    1,   c.   3. Sioet.  in 

Aug.  4*  Tib. — Dio7i.  Cass. 

LiviA  Lex,  de  sociis,  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome.  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur- 
dered in  his  house  before  it  passed. Ano- 
ther, by  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  662,  which  required  that  the  judicial  power 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  knights  and  senators. 

Livius  Andronicus,  I.  a  native  of  Magna 
Graecia,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
matic fable,free  from  the  mummeries,  the  ballet, 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  ancient  satires.  Tira- 
boschi  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  482,  Livius  was 
made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave,and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Livius  Salinator, 
from  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names  ;  these 
facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  au- 
thority more  ancient  than  the  Eusebian  Chron- 
icle. The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  in  Cicero's  dialogue  Be  Senectute. 
Cato  is  introduced  saying,  that  he  had  seen 
old  Livius  while  he  was  himself  a  youth.  Now 
Cato  was  bom  in  519,  and  since  the  period  of 
youth  among  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protracted 
till  the  year  534  of  the  city.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently said,  rhat  he  lived  till  the  year  546  be- 
cause Livy  mentions  that  a  hymn  composed  bj'- 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  that  year, 
to  avert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming 
prodigy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
it  was  written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently 
before.  The  earliest  play  of  Livius  was  repre- 
sented in  513  or  514,  about  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  Punic  war.  Osannus,  a 
modern  German  author,  has  written  a  learned 
and  chronological  dissertation  on  ihe  question, 
in  which  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
was  performed ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  a 
subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  controversy.  Like  Thespis, 
and  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement  of 
the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  s^^'e  performer  in  his 
own  pieces.  Afterwards,  however,  his  voice 
failing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience  insisting 
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on  a  repetition  of  favourite  passages,  he  xntro^ 
duced  a  boy  who  relieved  him,  by  declaiming  in 
concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  himself  executed 
the  corresponding  gesticulations  in  the  mono- 
logues, and  in  the  parts  where  high  exertion  was- 
required,  employing  bis  own  voice  only  in  the 
couTersational  and  less  elevated  scenes.  It  wa.s 
observed  that  his  action  grew  more  lively  and 
animated,  because  he  exerted  his  whole  strength 
in  gesticulating,  while  another  had  the  care  and 
trouble  of  pronouncing.  '  Hence,'  continues 
Livy,  '  the  practice  arose  of  recitmg  those  pas- 
sages which  required  much  modulation  of  the 
voice,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  comedian. 
Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed,  that 
the  comedians  never  pronounced  any  thing 
except  the  verses  of  the  dialogues:'  and  this 
system,  which  one  should  think  must  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  theatric  i}lusion,continued, 
under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livius 
increasing  from  these  performances,  as  well  as 
from  a  propitiatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and 
which  had  been  followed  by  great  public  suc- 
cess, a  building  was  assigned  to  him  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  This  edifice  was  partly  con- 
verted into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  inhabited  by 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrote  his 
pieces,  and  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  first  drama 
represented  by  Livius  Andronicus  at  Rome  was 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  the  names  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  plays,  that  he  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are 
Achilles,  Adonis,  JEgisthus,  Ajax,  Andromeda, 
Antiopa,  Centaicri,  Eqims  Trojanus,  Helena, 
Herniiov£,  Ino,  Lydius,  Protesilaodamia,  Se- 
renus,  Tereus,  Teucer,  Virgo.  Such  names 
also  evince  that  most  of  his  dramas  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  works  of  his  country- 
men of  Mas:na  Grsecia,  or  from  (he  great  trage- 
dians of  Greece.  Thus,  ^schylus  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  ^gisthus.  Tiiere  is 
still  an  Ajax  of  Sophocles  extant,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  written  an  Andromeda :  Sto- 
baeus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Euripides.  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anax- 
andrides,  and  Philaeterus,  composed  tragedies 
on  the  subject  of  Tereus;  and  Epicharmus,  as 
well  as  others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story 
of  the  Sirens.  Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  us  from  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The 
lonsfest  passage  we  possess  in  connexion,  ex- 
tends only  to  four  lines.  It  forms  part  of  a  hymn 
to  Diana,  recited  by  the  chorus,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Ino,  contains  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase,  and 
testifies  the  vast  improvement  effected  by  Li- 
vius on  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  is  the  only 
passage  among  the  fragments  of  Livius,  from 
which  a  connected  meaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of  his  poetical 
merits  from  those  who  jud2:ed  of  them  while 
his  writin2:s  were  yet  wholly  extant.  Cicero 
has  pronounced  an  unfavourable  decision,  de- 
claring that  they  scarcely  deserved  a  second 
perusal.  They  long,  however,  continued  popu- 
lar in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the  youths  in 
schools  even  during  the  Augustan  age  of  poetry. 
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It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  during  that  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature,  there  prevailed  a  taste 
corresponding  to  our  black-leiier  rage,  which 
led  to  an  inordinate  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Livius,  and  to  the  bitter  complaints  of  Horace, 
that  they  should  be  extolled  as  perfect,  or  held 
up  by  old  pedaiits  to  the  imitation  of  youth  in 
an  age  when  so  much  better  models  existed. 
But  although  Livius  may  have  been  too  much 
read  in  the  schools,  and  too  much  admired  in  an 
age  which  could  boast  of  models  so  greatly 
superior  to  his  writings,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
praise,  as  the  inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a 
species  of  poetry  which  was  afterwards  carried 
by  them  to  much  higher  perfection.  By  trans- 
lating the  Odyssey,  too,  into  Latin  verse,  he 
adopted  the  means  v/hich,  of  all  others,  were 
most  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  infant  lite- 
rature of  his  country — as  he  thus  presented  it 
with  an  image  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  with  those  wild  and 
romantic  adventures,  which  are  best  suited 
to  attract  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a  half- 
civilized  nation.  This  happy  influence  could 
not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  use  of  the  rugged 
Saturniaa  verse,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare 
the  translation  of  Livius  to  the  ancient  statutes, 

which  might  be  attributed  to  Daedalus. II. 

M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
the  Illja'ians.  The  success  with  which  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained,  over  Asdrubal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
for  his  brother  AnnibaL  show  how  deserving  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
Liv. III.  Titus.  This  writer,  though  un- 
questionably the  greatest  historian  of  Rome, 
has  been  but  slightly  mentioned,  either  by  those 
authors  of  his  own  country  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  or  by  those  who  succeeded 
nim  ;  and  we,  in  consequence,  have  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  circumstance  of  his  life. 
He  was  born  at  Padua,  of  a  consular  family,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  695.  The  place  of  his  birth 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
municipal  states  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus 
Livius  Optatus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  fa- 
mily who  came  to  it  from  Rome ;  and  from  him 
was  descended  Caius  Livius,  the  father  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
of  Rome  were  brought  in  early  youth  to  the 
capital.  Livy,  however,  seems  to  have  received 
his  early  instruction  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  composed  some 
dialogues  on  philosophical  and  political  ques- 
tions, which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These 
dialogues,  which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  free 
access  to  all  those  archives  and  records  of  the 
state  which  mis:ht  prove  serviceable  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  historical  researches  in  which  he 
was  employed.  He  also  allotted  him  apn rtmenfs 
in  his  own  palace.  It  appears  that  Livy  availed 
himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating:  the  historical  re- 
searches in  which  he  was  engaged.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or 
even  held  any  public  employment.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Suetonius,  that  he  had  for  a  short  while  super- 
intended the  education  of  Claudius,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  empire.  But  though  the 


expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  inference, 
they  prove,  that  at  Livy's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  thus 
acquired  the  habit  of  historical  composition, 
which  he  continued  after  his  accession ;  being 
better  qualified,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  to  record 
great  actions  than  to  perform  them.   Livy  con- 
tinued for  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  history.     Dur- 
ing this  long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at 
Rome,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     Though 
Livy's  great  work  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
745  or  746,  he  had  previously  published  pans  of 
it,  from  time  to  time,  by  which  means  he  early 
acquired  a  high  reputation  with  his  country- 
men, who  considered  him  as  holding  the  same 
rank,  in  the  class  of  their  historians,  which 
Virgil  occupied  among  their  poets,  and  Cicero 
among  their  orators.     His  fame  reached  even 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  his 
illustrious  character,  that  he  travelled  all  the 
way  from  the  city  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  see 
him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity,  straight- 
way returned  to  Spain.     Although  his  history 
was  completed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  745,  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of 
Augustus,  which   happened    in  765.     On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  survived  five  years   longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  770,  and 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.     Livy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twice  married.     By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  epistle  or  short  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  in  which,  while  de- 
livering his  opinion  concerning  the  authors  most 
proper  to  be  read  by  youth,  he  says,  that  they 
ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  next,  such  writers  as  most  closely  resem- 
ble these  excellent  orators.    After  his  death, 
statues  were  erected  to  Livy  at  Rome  ;  for  we 
learn,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  mad  Caligula 
had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as  well 
as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public   libraries.    His  more  rational  subjects, 
nevertheless,  regarded  Livy  as  the  only  histo- 
rian that  had  yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  majesty  of  expression,  rendered 
him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of  the  Roman 
republic.     The  work  of  Livy  comprehends  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  death  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 
which  happened  in  the  year  744.     It  consisted 
of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  142  books ; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirty- five 
are  now  extant :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Livy's  history  has 
perished.    The  commencement  of  those  dissen- 
sions, which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  li- 
berties of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
actors  on  the  great  political  stage  were  influen- 
ced would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection,  and  more  philosophic  deduction,  than 
details  of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  or  even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks.  Stronger  reliance  might  also  have 
been  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  history,  than 
on  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.     The  au- 
thor's account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  Ocesar,  may  have  been 
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derived  from  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  of 
these  destructive  contests,  and  he  himself  was 
living  an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  of 
all  the  subsequent  events  which  his  history  re- 
corded. Both  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon 
have  declared,  that  they  would  willingly  give 
up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy,  on  the  terms 
of  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  It  would  lead 
into  a  field  of  discussion  much  too  extensive  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  concerning  even  a 
few  of  the  most  important  mistakes  which  have 
been  imputed  to  Livy.  Inexperienced  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  numerous  blunders  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him  with  regard  to  encampments, 
circumvalations,  sieges,  and  in  general  all  war- 
like operations.  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  Sal- 
lust,  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  take  the  pains  to 
visit  the  regions  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
the  great  events  he  commemorates.  Hence, 
many  mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  situation  of  towns 
and  the  boundaries  of  districts.  '  Considered 
in  this  view,'  says  Gibbon, '  Livy  appears  mere- 
ly as  a  man  of  letters,  covered  with  ihe  dust  of 
his  library,  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  careless  in  point  of  geography.'  Livy,  be- 
sides, was  not  a  very  learned  or  zealous  antiqua- 
ry ;  and  hence  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors 
of  chronology,  as  also  into  mistakes  concerning 
the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Into  various  inadvertencies  and  contra- 
dictions he  has  been  betrayed  by  carelessness 
or  haste.  Thus,  having  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  breastplate,  which  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  particular  fact,  with  the  common  nar- 
rative of  the  annalists,  he  states  it  to  be  decisive 
against  them  ^  yet,  subsequently,  hurried  away 
by  the  crowd  of  historians  whom  he  followed, 
he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  due 
to  the  breastplate,  and  subscribes  to  the  accura- 
cy of  the  annalists  whose  narrative  is  falsified. 
Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  relations,  by 
two  different  authors,  varying  from  each  other, 
he  follows  the  one  in  one  part  of  his  history, 
and  yet  assents  to  the  other  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice 
related,  as  having  occurred  in  different  years 
— a  confusion  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  vast 
number  of  annalists  whom  he  consulted,  and  the 
discrepancy  in  Roman  chronology,  some  writers 
following  Cato,  and  others Varro,  who  disagreed 
by  two  years  in  the  epoch  which  they  fixed  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Consideririg  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  the  impartiality  and  sin- 
cerity of  Livy  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
But  though  his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of 
civil  war  and  violent  faction,  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  none  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan  ;  and 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  his  residence  at  Padna, 
far  from  the  dissensions  and  excitement  of  the 
capital,  was  favourable  to  his  impartiality.  The 
absolute  domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  fa- 
vour which,  on  Livy's  arrival  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror extended  to  him,  might  well  have  corrupt- 
ed the  fidelilv  of  a  republican  historian.  But  he 
honoured  the  memory  of  the  conquered  patriots 
in  the  court  of  the  conquering  prince.  The 
best  editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London,  1722 ;  of 
Drachenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1731,  and  of 
Ruddiman,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocusTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome,  in 
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the  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudius 
and  Britannic  us,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  ex- 
ecuted. Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  ^,  &c. — Suet,  in 
Ner.  33. 

LoLLiA  Paulina,  a  beautiful  woman,  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Lollius,  who  married  C.  Memmius 
Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  was 
divorced  and  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrip- 
pina.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c,  1,  &c. 

Lollius,  M.  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Csesar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was  con- 
sul, and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in  the 
provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles  to  him,  &c.     Tacit  Ann.  3. 

LoNGiMANus,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  Macrochir.    C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 

LoNGiNos,(Dionysius  Cassius,)  I.  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  Zenobia,  the  famous  queen 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  ac- 
tivity in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him. 
When  the  emperor  Aurelian  entered  victorious 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D,  273. 
At  the  moment  of  death  he  showed  himself  great 
and  resolute  ;  and  with  a  philosophical  and  un- 
paralleled firmness  of  mind,  he  even  repressed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
his  miserable  end.  Longinus  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  au- 
thors. His  treatise  on  the  sublime  gives  the 
world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  other  valu- 
able compositions.  The  best  editions  of  this 
author  are  that  of  Tollius,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 

1694,  and  that  of  Toup,  8vo.  Oxon.  1778. 

II.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and  respect- 
ed, Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  picture  of  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers.    Jiiv.  10,  v.  6. 

LoNGCs,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  1754,  and  that  of  Villoison,  Svo. 
Paris,  1778. 

LucANUs,  M.  ANN.EUS,  I.  a  native  of  Cordu- 
ba  in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  particularly 
his  lavished  praisesand  panegyrics,recommend- 
ed  him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  quaestor  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  proper  age.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron ;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victoiy,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputation, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which 
Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  poet  had  nothing  \eft  but  to  choose 
the  manner  of  his  execution.  He  had  his  veins 
opened  in  the  warm  bath,  and  as  he  expired,  he 
pronounced  with  srreat  energy  the  lines  which, 
in  his  Pharsalia,  I  3,  v.  630—642,  he  had  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the 
same  manner  as  himself.    Some  have  accused 
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him  of  pusillanimity  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 
and  say  that,  to  free  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment which  threatened  him  he  accused  his  own 
mother,  and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  guilty.  This  circumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  observe 
that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philo- 
sopher. He  died  in  his  26th  year,  A.  D.  65. 
Of  all  hij  compositions  none  but  his  Pharsalia 
remains.  This  poem,  which  is  an  account  ofihe 
civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merits  of  the  po- 
etry. Lucan,  to  use  the  words  of  Gluintilian,is 
more  an  orator  than  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  burning  of  Rome,  now  lost.  It  is  said 
that  his  w4fe,  PoUa  Argentaria,  not  only  assist- 
ed him  in  the  composition  of  his  poem,  but  even 
corrected  it  after  his  death.  Scaliger  says  that 
Lucan  rather  barks  than  sings.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  L. 
Bat,  1728,  of  Benlley,  4to.  printed  at  Strawber- 
ry-hill, 1760,  and  ofBarbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767. 
quinlil.    W.— Suet— Tacit.    Ann.    15,  &c.— 

Martial.  7,  ep.  20. II.  Ocellus,  or  Ucellus, 

an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
a  book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judaeus.  This  work  was  first  translated  inio 
Latin  by  Nogarola,  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
baeus,  of  which,  however.  Ocellus  is  disputed  to 
be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  Emman.Viz- 
zanius,  Bononise,  1646,  in  4to. 

LuccEius,  L.  a  celebrated  historian.  He 
composed  histories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of 
the  Civil  wars  of  Sylla,  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Cicero,  that  he  urged  him,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  undertake  a  history  of  his  con- 
sulship, in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  From  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Atticus  we  learn  that  Lucceius  had 
promised  to  accomplish  the  the  task  suggested 
to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never 
was  completed — his  labours  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  and  w^as  indeed  one  of 
his  chief  advisers  in  adopting:  the  fatal  resolution 
of  quitting  Italy.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  5,  ep.  12,  &c. 

LiJcEREs,  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  established  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius.  It  received  its  name  "either  from  Lnicumo, 
an  Etrurian,  who  assisted  the  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  from  lucus,  a  grove  w-here  Rom- 
ulus had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides,  &c. 
that  he  might  people  his  city.  The  Luceres 
were  some  of  these  men,  and  they  were  in- 
corporated with  the  legions.  Property  4.  el.  1, 
V.  31. 

LuciANUs,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
His  father  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  and 
Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  was  a  sculptor.  The  employment  highly 
displeased  him  ;  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 
means.    He  visited  diflferent  places ;  and  An- 


tioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Athens,  became  successively  acquaint- 
ed with  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power 
of  his  eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Aqrelius 
was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him 
register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt.  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly  for 
ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  works 
of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  written  in 
the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  he  introduces  diflferent  characters,  with 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  easy, 
simple,  elegant,  and  animated  ;  and  he  has 
stored  his  compositions  with  many  lively  sen- 
timents, and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosopher 
of  Boeotia,  as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  De- 
monax.  Some  have  also  attributed  to  him, 
with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  Apollonius 
Thyaneus.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are 
that  of  Grsevius,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1687,  and 
that  of  Reitzius,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1743. 

Lucifer.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

LuciLius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year  605,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the 
Auruncian  territory.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  the  maternal  granduncle 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  In  early  youth  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp 
with  Marius  and  Jugurtha,  under  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,  whose  friendship  and  protec- 
tion he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Spanish  campaign, 
he  dwelt  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Se- 
leucus  Philopater,  prince  of  Syria,  whilst  he 
resided  in  his  youth  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Lu- 
cilius  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  brave  Scipio  and  wise  Leelius. 
These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  to  satir- 
ise the  vicious  without  restraint  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. In  his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine 
picture  of  himself,  acknowledged  his  faults, 
made  a  frank  confession  of  his  inclinations,  gave 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibited a  true  and  spirited  representation  of  his 
whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure, 
he  seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  w* as  yet  warm, 
and  his  passions  still  awake, — while  elated  with 
success  or  depressed  by  disappointment.  All 
these  feelings,  and  the  incidents  which  occa- 
sioned theni,  he  faithfully  related,  and  made 
his  remarks  on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
Unfortunatelv,  however,  the  writings  of  Lucil- 
ius  are  so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  his 
life  and  manners  can  be  gleaned  from  them. 
Little  farther  is  known  concerning  him,  than 
that  he  died  at  Naples,  but  at  what  age  has  been 
much  disputed.  Eusebius  and  most  other  wri- 
ters have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was  born 
in  605,  would  be  in  the  651st  year  of  the  citv. 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  he  speaks  in  his  satires  of  the  Licinian  law 
against  exhorbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments, which  was  not  promulgated  till  657  or 
658.  Lucilius  did  not  confine  himself  to  invec- 
tives on  vicious  mortals.  In  the  first  book  of 
his  satires,  he  appears  to  have  declared  war  on 
the  false  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality  he 
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denied,  and  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  bestowed  on  an  infinity  of  gods  the 
venerable  name  of  father,  which  should  be  re- 
serve]^ for  one.    Quintil.  10,  c.  1 — Cic.  de  Orat. 

2. — Horat. II.  Lucinus,  a  famous  Roman, 

who  fled  with  Brutus  afier  ihe  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi.  They  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius  suffered  himself 
to  be  severely  wounded  by  the  dart  of  the  ene- 
my, exclaimmg  that  he  was  Brutus.  He  was 
takji  and  carried  to  the  conquerors,  whose 
clemency  spared  his  life.     Plut. 

LuciLLA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  the 
emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  The 
conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla  were  great  at  first, 
but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed  his  ex- 
ample. At  her  return  to  Rome  she  saw  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  after- 
wards married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator,  by 
order  of  her  father,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon 
to  gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of  her  brother 
Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  Commodus  treated  her  afterwards  deter- 
mined her  on  revenge,  and  she,  with  many  illus- 
trious senators,  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D, 
185.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was 
banished,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  some  Saturantius 
Apuleius.  He  was  born  in  Africa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music, 
geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Platonists.  He  cultivated 
magic,  and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  enchantments.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity  ;  his 
style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  his 
eloquence  was  greatly  celebrated  in  his  age. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ex- 
tant. He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  The  word  Lucius  is  apraenomen  com- 
mon to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  .their  family  names. 

LucRETiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquin ills  Cellati- 
nus.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Lucretia  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  Sextus,the  son  of  Tarquin. 
He  cherished  his  flame,  and  secretly  retired 
from  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucre- 
tia, where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  the 
dead  of  night  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucretia, 
who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her 
ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and 
to  slay  one  of  her  slaves  and  put  him  in  her  bed. 
Lucretia  in  the  morning  sent  for  her  husband 
and  her  father,  and,  after  she  had  revealed  to 
them  the  indignities  she  had  suffered  from  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  Brtitus.  who  was  present  at  the  tragi- 
cal death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flames  of  re- 
bellion, and  the  republican  or  consular  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  244. 
Ldv.  1,  c.  57,  &c. — Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c.  15. — 
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Ovid.  Fast.  %  v.  741.— FaZ.  Max.  6,  c.  1.- - 
Phit. — Augitst.  de  Cic.  D.  1,  c.  19. 

Lucretius  Carus,  (T.)  I.  was  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Roman  writers,  as  he  united 
the  precision  of  the  philosopher  to  the  fire  and 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and,  while  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  perfect  model  among  the  Greeks,  has 
left  a  production  unrivalled,  (perhaps  not  to  be 
rivalled,)  by  any  of  the  same  kind  in  later  ages. 
Of  the  life  of  Lucretius  very  little  is  known  : 
he  lived  at  a  period  abounding  with  great  poli- 
tical actors,  and  full  of  portentous  events — a 
period  when  every  bosom  was  agitated  with 
terror  or  hope,  and  when  it  must  have  been  the 
chief  study  of  a  prudent  man.  especially  if  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  to  hide 
himself  as  much  as  possible  amid  the  shades. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  According 
to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  he  was  born  in 
658,  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  younger  than  Caesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  might  be  supposed  older 
than  either ;  but  this,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Sallust,  is  no  certain  test,  as  his  ar- 
chaisms may  have  arisen  from  the  imitation  of 
ancient  writers :  and  we  know  that  he  was  a 
fond  admirer  of  Ennius.  One  of  the  dearest, 
perhaps  the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was 
Memmius,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  and 
whom,  it  is  supposed  he  accompanied  to  Bithy- 
nia  when  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
province.  The  poem  DeReruvi  Natura,  if  not 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmius,  was 
doubtless  much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Lucre- 
tius, in  a  dedication  expressed  in  terms  of  man- 
ly and  elegant  courtesy,  very  different  from  the 
servile  adulation  of  some  of  his  great  successors, 
tells  him,  that  the  much-desired  pleasure  of  his 
friendship,  was  what  enabled  him  to  endure 
any  toil  or  vigil . — 

'  Sed  tua  me  virtus  tamen,  et  sperata  voluptas 
Suavis  amiciti(B,  quemvis  ecferre  laborem 
Suadet,  et  inducit  nocteis  vigilare  serenas.^ 

The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  but  happily  was 
sufiiciently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  poem^  though,  perhaps,  not  to  give  some 
portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  According  to 
Eusebius,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  by 
his  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  a  filter,  which  Lucilia,  his  wife  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  de- 
priving him  of  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
increase  his  passion.  Others  suppose  that  his 
mental  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  exile  of  Memmius — circumstances  which 
were  calculated  deeply  to  affect  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  which  he 
composed  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  mal- 
ady, is,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  and 
didactic  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these 
terms.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  contains  a  full 
exposition  of  the  theological,  physical,and  moral 
system  of  Epicurus.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
an  able  writer, '  that  all  the  religious  systems  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  world  were  naturally  perish- 
able, from  the  quantity  of  false  opinions,  and 
vicious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attach- 
ed to  them.*    He  observes  even  of  the  barba- 
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rous  Anglo  Saxons,  that, '  as  the  nation  advan- 
ced in  its  active  intellect,  it  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  iis  mythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  nobler 
truths  of  Christianity,'  A  secret  incredulity  of 
this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long  nourished 
in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature. 
The  more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome  was  quickly  corrupted,  and  the  multitude 
of  ideal  and  heterogeneous  beings  which  super- 
stition introduced  into  the  Roman  worship,  led 
to  its  total  rejection.  This  infidelity  is  very  ob- 
vious in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  who  translated 
Euhemerus's  work  on  the  Deification  of  Human 
Spirits,  while  Plautus  dramatized  the  vices  of 
the  father  of  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialism  was  introduced  at 
Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Laelius ; 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gress and  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
Caesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifex 
Maximus,  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  joy.  This  state  of 
the  public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fashion 
to  the  system  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this 
distinguished  philosopher,  the  chief  good  of  man 
is  pleasure,  of  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
quil and  exempt  from  perturbation.  Of  this 
tranquillity  there  are,  according  to  Epicurus,  as 
expounded  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dread  of  death.  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  theology,  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  what- 
ever in  human  affairs.  We  do  injustice  to  Epi- 
curus when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  re- 
fined and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  superstitious 
and  polluted  notions  prevalent  at  his  time.  '  The 
idea  of  Epicurus,'  as  observed  by  Dr.  Drake, 
'  that  it  is  the  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immor- 
tality in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  peace,  infinitely 
remote  from  all  relations  to  this  globe,  free  from 
care,  from  sorrow,  and  from  pain,  supremely 
happy  in  themselves,and  neither  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasures,  nor  concerned  for  the  evils  of  human- 
ity— though  perfectly  void  of  any  rational  foun- 
dation, yet  possesses  much  moral  charm  when 
compared  with  the  popular  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  felicity  of  their  deities  consist- 
ed in  the  vilest  debauchery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  its  die,  that  had  not  been 
committed  and  gloried  in  by  some  one  of  their 
numerous  objects  of  worship.'  Never,  also, 
could  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  take  no  con- 
cern in  human  affairs,  appear  more  plausible 
than  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  destiny 
of  man  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  as  Sylla.  With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master — the  mortality  of  the  soul — still  greater 
injustice  is  done  to  the  philosopher  and  poet.  It 
is  affirmed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  Apostle,  that 
life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel ;  and  yet  an  author  who  lived  be- 


fore this  dawn  is  reviled  because  he  asserts,  that 

the  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
sou],  afforded  by  the  analogies  of  nature  or  prin- 
ciple of  moral  retribution,  are  weak  and  incon- 
clusive !  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  the  truth 
of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  views  in 
a  poem,  (for  which  no  one  consults  it,)  that  its 
value  is  to  be  estimated ;  since  a  poetical  work 
may  be  highly  moral  on  account  of  its  details, 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or 
apparently  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  eci:io  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  crime,  the  Essay  on  Man  is  rightly 
considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of  our 
most  moral  poet.  In  like  manner,  wher^  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  eloquent  than  those 
of  Lucretius,  against  ambition,  and  cruelty,  and 
luxury,  and  lust — against  all  the  dishonest  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  passions 
of  the  mind.  In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  appears  to  us  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  slight  mention  that  is  made 
of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  authors;  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Ovid,  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  his 
poetical  talents.  There  was  a  time,  when,  in 
this  country,  it  was  thought  scarcely  decorous 
or  becoming  to  express  high  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Rosseau  or  Voltaire.     Paterc.  2,  c. 

36.—Qumtil.  3,  c.  1,  1.  10,  c.  1. II.  auin- 

tus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Ceesar.     Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  18, 

He  is  called  Vespillo. III.  Sp.  Tricipitinus, 

father  of  Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  made 
consul  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after 
died   himself.     Horatius  Pulvillus  succeeded 

him.     Liv,   1,  c.  58.—Plui.  in  Pub. IV. 

Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla  because 
he  had  applied  for  the  consulship  without  his 
permission.     Plut. 

LucTATios  Catulus,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrians.  Vid.  Cimbriaim  Bel- 
lum.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship  which  is 
lost.     Cic.  de  Oral. —  Varro  de  L.  L. — Ftor.  2, 

c.  2. II.  C.  Catulus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet.   Vid  Catulus. 

LucuLLEA,  a  festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province. 
Plut.  in  Luc. 

Lucullus,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  I.  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguished 
himselfby  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts,par- 
ticularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  His  first 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recom- 
mended him  to  public  notice.  His  mildness 
and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connexion  he 
derived  honour,  and  during  his  quaestorship  in 
Asia  and  praetorship  in  Africa,  he  rejidered  him- 
self more  conspicuous  by  his  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity.  He  was  raised  to  the  con- 
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iulship  A.  U.  C.  680,  and  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  displayed  his 
military  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague  Coita, 
whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mithridate.s,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Granicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithy- 
nia.  His  victories  by  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithridates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
near  Lemnos.  Such  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridates  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of 
king  Tigranes,  his  father-in-law.  His  flight 
was  perceived,  and  Luc  alius  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  According  to  the  exaggerated  account 
of  Plutarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and  near 
55,000  horse  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  daring  the  combat.  The 
taking  of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  immortal  victory, 
and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  oflended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  sufiered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difiiculty  a  triumph, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his  fame,  his 
successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory ;  he  retired  to  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no  longer  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb- 
ed the  tranquillity  of  Rome.  He  dedicated  his 
time  to  studious  pursuits  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation .  His  house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
library,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martins;  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  by  his  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.  Lucullus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.  The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted 
to  surprise  him,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared 
upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had  merely 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  sup  in  thehall 
of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement,  Lucullus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety;  subterraneous  caves  and 
passages  were  dug:  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed 
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round  the  house  and  pleasure-grounds,  where 
the  fishes  flocked  in  such  abundance  thai  not 
less  than  25,000  pounds  worth  were  sold  at  his 
death.  In  his  public  character  Lucullus  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  by 
shedding  tears  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Armenia  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  a  man  who  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Parthia,  and  for  a  while  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  by  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a  Caesar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  for  re- 
tirement withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  am- 
bition. Cic.pro  Arch.  4. — QucBut.  Ac.  2,  c.  1. — 
Plut.  in  vita. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. — Sir  ah. — Appian, 
in  Mithr.  &c. — Orosius  6,  &c. II.  A  con- 
sul, who  went  to  Spain,  &c. 

LiJCUMO,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief.  Plut. 
in  Rom. 

LupERCALiA,  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at 
Rome  the  15thof  Februry,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  w^ho  always 
were  obliged  to  smile  when  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soil  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whips  were 
made  for  the  youths.  With  these  whips  the 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  all  naked  except 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  they 
met.  Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  superstitiously  believ- 
ed that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  This  festival,  as  Plutarch 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  she-wolf  which  suckled  Romulus 
and  Remus.  This  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  Livy,  with  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  observes  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  Evemder.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  LyccBus, 
from  XtJ/cof,  a  wolf;  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  the  Lycaean  festivals,  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  Luperci.  Augustus  for- 
bade any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
appear  naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  during 
the  Lupercalia,  Cicero,  in  his  philipics,  re- 
proaches Antony  for  having  disgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  and 
arrned  with  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  offered  a  crown  to  J.  Csesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  re- 
fuse. Ovid.  Fad.  2,  v.  ^Ti.—  Varro.  L.  L.  5, 
c.  3. 

Luperci,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they 
were  dedicated^  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  all  the  sacerdo- 
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tal  offices.  It  was  divided  into  two  separate  col- 
leges, called  Fabiani  and  Quintiliani,  from  Fa- 
bius  and  Q,uintilius,  two  of  their  highpriests. 
The  former  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  latter  of  Remus.  'l"o  these  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies,  J.  Caesar  added  a  third,  called 
from  himself,  the  Julii,  and  this  action  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  render  his  cause  unpopular, 
and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspiring  views. 
Vid.  Libpercalia.  Plut.  in  Rom. — Dio.  Cas. 
i5.—  Virg.JS7i.8,v.  663. 

Lupus,  I.  acomic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.     Ooid.  ex 

Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  26. II.  P.  Rut.  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  marched  against  the 
Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  HoraL 
2,  Sat.  1,  V.  68. 

Luscius  Lavinius,  was  the  contemporary 
and  enemy  of  Terence,  who,  in  his  prologues, 
has  satirised  his  injudicious  translations  from 
the  Greek: — 

'  Qui  bene,  vertendo  et  eas  describendo  male, 
Ex  GrcEcis  bonis,  Latinas  fecit  nonbonas.' 

In  particular,  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the 
Phormio,  that  he  was  fond  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  all  those  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  Donatus 
has  afibrded  us  an  accoimt  of  the  plot  of  his 
Phasma,  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Part  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
this  play  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

Lyc^a,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.     They  are  the  same 

as  the  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. A  festival 

at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycaeus,  who  de- 
livered the  Argives  from  wolves,  &c. 

Lycambes,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  prom- 
ised his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement when  she  had  been  courted  by  a  man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
fortune  of  the  poet.  This  irritated  Archilocus; 
he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
thev  hanged  themselves.  Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
—  Ovid,  in  lb.  b2.—Aristot.  Rhet.  3. 

Lyciscus,  a  Messenian  of  the  family  of  the 
^pytidoe.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristode- 
mus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Paus. 
4,  c._9. 

Lycomedes,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 
chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
500  Argives,  &c.  Diod.  15. II.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemv's  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.     Plut.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Lycon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyo- 
nax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Eumenes,  Antiochus,  &c.  He 
died  in  the  74th  j^ear  of  his  age.     Dios.  in  vit. 

Lycophron,  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  father,  had  such  an  eflfectupon  him,  that 
he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relations. 

Part  II.— 3  a 


This  resolution  was  strengthened  by  the  advice 
of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle ;  and  Periander 
at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in- 
capable of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  Peri- 
ander obliged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his 
father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
prevented.  The  Corcyreans,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island.     Herodut. 

3. — Aristot. II.   A   brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherse.  He  assist- 
ed his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband,  and  he 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  was 
dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.    Plut. — 

Diod.  16. III.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  born  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  and  who,  from  their  num- 
ber, obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra,  or  Alexandra. 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Tenebrosus  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  eff'usions, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron,  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes  ; 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commelin,  1596 ;  and 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1702.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
533.— Stat.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

Lycoris,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  called  Cytheris,  and  Vohimnia, 
from  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the  loss 
of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M, 
Antony's  camp,  and  was  become  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un- 
fortunate courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg.  Ed.  10. — 
Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Philopoemen,  &c.     Plut. 

Lycurgides,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

The  patronvmic  of  a  son   of  Lycurgus. 

Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  503. 

Lycurgus,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed 
Ibis,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his 
justice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  wasone  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
He  died  about  .330  years  before  Christ.     Diod. 

16. II.  A  celebrated  laws:iver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydectes. 
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He  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
was  pregnant,  he  refused  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus, 
and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  acted, 
when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  united 
with  the  disappointment  and  the  resentment  of 
the  queen,  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  heat 
last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  malevolence,  and 
retired  to  Crete;  but  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen.  The 
diso'rder  which  reigned  at  Sparta  induced  him 
to  reform  the  govemmeni ;  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  execute  his  undertaking,,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle  of  Delpiii.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  warml}'' 
approved  by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the 
friend  of  gods,  and  himself  rather  god  than  man. 
After  such  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difficulty 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were 
equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revolution  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  hap- 
pened 884  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ly- 
curgus first  established  a  senate,  which  -was 
composed  of  28  senators,  whose  authority  pre- 
served the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tained a  due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kings  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  in- 
trusions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  sedi- 
tious convulsions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction 
was  destroyed ;  and  by  making  an  equal  and  im- 
partial division  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  Lycurgus  banished  lux- 
ury, and  encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of 
morte^',  either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  forbidden ; 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishonest,and 
left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
had  greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per- 
mitted to  travel.  The  youths  were  intrusted  to 
the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws.  They  \vere  taught 
early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic 
manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They 
were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  things 
by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment. 
Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  bv  his 
prudence  and  administration  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Lacedeemon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  srave 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinsruished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimitv. 
After  this,  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  accordins:  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
his  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lace- 
d?pmon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  thev  nor 
their  posterity  would  alter,  violatp,  or  abolish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
return.  He  soon  after  put  hi'n^elf  to  death, 
and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  fearful  lest,  if  thev  were  carried  to  Sparta, 
the  citizens  should  call  themselves  freed  from 
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the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  and  empowered 
to  make  a  revolution.  The  wisdom  and  the 
good  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been 
firmly  demonstrated  at  Sparta,  where,  for  70O 
years,  they  remained  in  force  ;  but  the  legisla- 
tor has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose- 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  ta 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  mature r  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His  reg- 
ulations about  marriage  must  necessarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be 
expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  person 
whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whonj 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room, 
where  all  the  marriageable  women  in  the  state 
assembled  on  staled  occasions.  Lycurgus  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Athens ;  and  it  has  been  judiciously  ob- 
served, that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  latter  had  given  the  Athe- 
nians laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs- 
and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycurgus  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  in- 
exorable and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  re- 
quisite, and  he  shou'ed  hioiself  mild  and  even 
voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  is 
greatly  commended,  particularly  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  treated  with  the  greatest  human- 
ity and  confidence  Alcander,  a  youth  who  had 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult. 
Lycurgus  had  a  son  called  Antiorus,  who  left 
no  issue.  The  Lacedceraonians  shoAved  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  his  honour,  called  Lycur- 
gidae  or  Lycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
into  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Lacedaemonrans,- 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of 
faction.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated 
by  Philopoemen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established  by 
the  Romans.  Plut.  in  vita. — Justin.  3,  c.  2, 
&c.—Strab.  8,  10,  15,  &c.—Dioni/s.  Hat.  2.— 
Pauc.  3,  c.  2.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Lycus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  the  interest 
of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron,  &c.  Po- 
lycen.  5.     Vid.  Part  I.  and  III. 

Lygd-amis,  or  LyGDA^ros,  I.  a  general  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  king  of 

Lydia.  Callim. II.  An  athlete  of  Syracuse, 

the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Halicarnassus,     Herodot.  7,  c.  99. 

LYNCESTiB,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  Justin.  II,  c, 
2,  &c. 

Lyncestes,  (Alexander,)  a  son-in-law  of  An- 
tipaier,  who  conspired  against  Alexander  and 
was  put  to  death.     Curt.  7,  &c. 

Lysander,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
He  srave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting 
of  120  ships,  at  ^sfospotamos,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  which  the  enemy's 
2:eneral  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  In 
this  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  405  years 
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before  the  Chi'istian  era,  the  Athenians  lost 
3000  men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and  in- 
fluence among  the  neighbouring  states.  Ly- 
sander  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
victory,  and  the  following  year  Athens,  worn 
out  by  a  long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged 
by  its  misfortunes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the  Pi- 
raus,  to  deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  12,  to 
recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished  j  and,  in 
short,  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree  to  the 
power  of  Lacedasmon,  Besides  these  humilia- 
ting conditions,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
totally  changed,  and30  tyrants  were  set  over  it 
by  L5'sander,  This  glorious  success,  and  the 
honour  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He 
had  already  begun  to  pave  his  way  to  universal 
power,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
make  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ambition  he  used  prudence  and  arti- 
fice; and  as  he  could  not  easily  abolish  a  form 
of  government  which  ages  and  popularity  had 
oonfirmed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  His  attempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon, 
proved  ineffectual ;  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
using  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  ofwar  against  the  The- 
feans  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  he  was  sent,  together  with  Pau- 
sanias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  was  discovered,  and  the  Haliar- 
tians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  mediiated,  attacked 
him  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394 
years  before  Christ.  His  body  ■u'^s  recovered  b)'- 
his  colleague  Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
pomp,  his  ambition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  his  daughters  were  rejected 
by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they 
had  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they 
hated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion, 
•and  his  perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysander,  who've 
name  was  Aristoclites  or  Aristoerates,  was  de- 
scended from  Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidae.  ^Plut  if  C.  Nep.  in 

vita. —  Diod.  13. IL  A  grandson  of  the  great 

Lysander.     Pans. 

Lysandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who 
married  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachns. 
She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and  fled  to  Se- 
ieucus  for  protection.'  Pa-us.  1,  c.  9,  (fee. 

Lysias,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cephalus, 
a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  i5th  year  he  accom- 
panied the  colony  whicli  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thurium,  and  after  a  long  residence  there  he 
returned  home  in  his  47th  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  ora- 
tions, of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  425,  ac- 
cording: to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  may 
with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which 
are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that 


of  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1783.    He  died  in 

the  81st  year  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Plid.  de  Oral. — Cic.  de  Brut, 
de  Or  at. — Qm7Ull.  3,  &c. — Diog,  2, 

LysIcles,  an  Athenian,  sent  with  Chares  in- 
to Bceolia,  to  slop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  conquered  at  Chaeronaea, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there, 

Lysimac-hus,  1.  a  son  of  Agaihocles,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Se- 
leucus  against  Anligonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ip- 
sus.  He  afterwards  siezed  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  28G; 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son,  Agathocles,  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  re- 
volted from  him,  and  abandoned  the  kingdom. 
He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declared  war 
against  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them  a  kind  re- 
ception. He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  28.1 
years  before  -Christ,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps  of  slain 
only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which  had 
carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus  for  his  learned 
master  Callisthenes  proved  nearly  fatal  to  him. 
He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
for  having  given  Callisthenes  poison  to  save  his 
life  from  ignominy  and  insult;  and  when  the 
furious  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped 
his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  into 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue, 
killed  an  adversary  ready  to  devour  him.  I'his 
act  of  courage  in  his  self-defence  recommended 
him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  by  the  monarch.     Justin.  15.  c 

3,  ^c.—niod.   10,  &c.—Paus.  1,  c.  10. -IL 

An  Acarnanian,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  used  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his 
pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus.  Plut.  in 
Alex. — Justin.  15,  c.  3. 

Lysippus,  a  famous  statuary  of  Sicyon.  He 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclination  taught  him  that  he  was  bom  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  325  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excel- 
led in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  made  the  head  of  his  statues  less  large, 
and  the  body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
appear  taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his 
predecessors  had  represented  men  in  their  na- 
tural form,  but  that  he  represented  them  such 
as  they  appeared .  Lysippus  made  no  less  th  an 
600  statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  were 
tho.se  of  Alexander;  one  of  Apollo  of  Taren- 
tum,  40  cubits  high;  one  of  a  man  coming  out 
of  a  bath  with  which  Agrippa  adorned  his 
baths ;  one  of  Socrates ;  and  those  of  the  25 
horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicus. 
These  were  so  valued  that  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus they  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
Plut.  in  Alex. — Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  164,  ad  Her. 
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4,  c.  U8.—Plin.  37,  c.  l.—Paterc.  1,  c.  11.— 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  240. 

Lysistratus,  a  brother  of  Lysippus.  He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue  with 
wax.     Plin.  34,  c.  8,  1.  35,  c.  12. 

M. 

Macar,  a  son  of  Criasius  or  Crinacus,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
four  sons  took  possession  of  the  four  neighbour- 
ing islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes, 
which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares  or 
the  blessed  (iJta<ap,  beatus.)  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Homer.  11.  24. — Diod.  5. — Mela.  2,  c.  7. 

Macareus,  a  son  of  ^olus,  who  debauched 
his  sister  Canace,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  The 
father,  being  informed  of  the  incest,  ordered  the 
child  to  be  exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his 
daughter,  and  commanded  her  to  destroy  her- 
self. Macareus  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became 
priest  of  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.Heroid.  11,  mi*.  563. 

Macedonicum  Bellum,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  200.  The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  whichPhilip  had  exercised  against 
the  Achseans.  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
The  consul  Flaminius  had  the  care  of  the  war, 
and  he  conquered  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  afterwards  in  Thessaly.  The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defeated;  Euboea  was 
taken  ;  and  Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
Persius,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
irritated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats. This,  however,  did  not  discourage  them : 
Paulus  jEmilius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  city  of  Padua,  and  20,000  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  had  already  continued  for  three  years, 
16S  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Perseus, 
and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years 
after,  new  seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  the 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  qnell  the  commo- 
tions. Andriscus  at  first  obtained  many  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Romnn  forces,  till 
at  last  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the 
consul  Matellus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
After  these  commotions,  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia 
was  finally  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
governed  by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148 
years  before  the  Christian  eri. 

Macedonicus,  a  surname  given  to  Metellus. 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was  also 
given  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory  in 
that  province. 

Macer.  There  appears  to  have  been  two 
poets  who  bore  the  name  of  Macer.  during  the 
Augustan  age,  both  of  considerable  note  and 
both  friends  of  Ovid.  The  elder,  called  ^mi- 
lius,  who  was  born  at  Verona,  was  of  greater 
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age  than  Ovid,  though  he  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  read  his  works  to  his  youthful  friend. 
These  were  poems  on  birds  and  serpents,  and 
on  the  virtues  of  different  sorts  of  herbs.  They 
were  written  in  hexameters,  and  were  chiefly 
translated  from  Nicander,  a  Greek  poet  of  Co- 
lophon. Macer  also  composed  a  piece,  entitled 
Theriaca,  on  wild  animals,  from  which  Isido- 
rus  and  others  have  saved  about  half  a  dozen  of 
verses.  Nonius  Marcellus  adds,  that  he  wrote 
a  Theogony,  from  which  he  cites  a  single  line. 
He  also  published  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
Bees ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  work 
was  in  prose  or  in  verse.  Tibullus  inscribed 
one  of  his  elegies  to  this  Macer,  on  occasion  of 
his  setting  out  on  some  military  expedition.  It 
would  appear  that,  at  his  departure  from  Rome, 
Macer  had  boasted  that,  however  deeply  he 
seemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
heart  was  free,  and  that  he  now  only  panted  for 
military  fame.  But  Tibullus  addresses  Cupid, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  and  threat- 
ens, that  if  he  did  not  bring  him  back,  he  would 
himself  desert  the  service  of  love,  and  forget  his 
fondness  for  the  fair,  amid  the  various  duties  of 
a  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  Macer  never  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  since,  according  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  died  in  737,  during 
the  consulate  of  Furnius  and  Silanus.  As  his 
death  took  place  in  that  year,  he  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  the  Macer  to  whom  Ovid  ad- 
dressed one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  which 
was  not  written  till  after  his  banishment  to  that 
country,  in  762.  With  this  second  Macer  Ovid 
had  travelled  in  his  youth  through  the  different 
cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily : — 

Te  duce  magnificas  Asia  perspeximus  icrbes  ; 
Trinacris  est  oculis  te  duce  nota  meis. 

Macer  was  the  author  of  one  of  those  numerous 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Ho-meri  ParalipameTui. 

Til  canis  CBterno  quicquid  restabat  Homero, 
Ne  careant  summa  Tro'ica  bella  manu. 

In  this  poem  he  followed  the  historic  order  of 
events,  beginning  with  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition from  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wrath  of  Achilles — intermin- 
gling with  the  heroic  part  of  the  composition  a 
firreat  number  of  love  adventures,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  ProtesilausandLaodamia, 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  siege  of  Trov, 
or  immediatelv  after  its  commencement.  Ovid. 
Trist,  4,  el.  10.  v.  44.    ex   Pont.  2,  ep.  10.— 

Qnintil.  10,  c.  1. L.  Claudius,  a  pro-praetor 

of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Galba. 

Machaon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Macriands,  (Titus  Fulvius  Julius),  an  Egyp- 
tian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself emperorwhen  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.  D, 
260.  When  he  had  supported  his  dignitv  for  a 
year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macria- 
nns  marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  Illyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gal- 
lienus, and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own 
request,  A.  D.  362. 
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Macrinus,  (M.  Opilius  Severus,)  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prcefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the  death 
ofCaracalla,whom  he  sacrificedto  his  ambition, 
A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
popular;  the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  an  af- 
fable and  complaisant  behaviour  endeared  him 
to  his  subjects.  These  promising  appearances 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  timidity  which 
Macrinus  betrayed  in  buying  the  peace  of  the 
Persians  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  soon  ren- 
dered him  odious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  Macrinus  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  his  head  was  cut  ofl"  and  sent  to 
his  successor,  June  7th,  A.  D.  218.  Macrinu.*' 
reigned  about  two  months  and  three  days. 
His  son,  called  Diadumenianus,  shared  his  fa- 
ther's fate. 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  and  raised  himself  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prosti- 
tuting to  him  his  own  wife,  called  Ennia.  He 
soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged 
by  Caligula  to  kill  himself,  together  with  his 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

Macrobius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  but  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  such  as 
were  of  the  Christian  religion.  Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  a  composition  call- 
ed Saturnalia, ;  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  an- 
tiquities and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia. This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  the  bad  latinity  which  the  author  has 
often  introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  born 
in  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  La- 
tin tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
confesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu- 
larly for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this, 
Macrobius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
sortmium  Scipionis,  which  is  likewise  com- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to  him.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Gronovius,  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that 
of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 

Madetes,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con- 
queror resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.     Curt.  5,  c  3. 

Madyes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares, 
B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.     Herodot.  8,  c.  103. 

M^.magteria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacterion. 
Msonides,  a  surname  of  Homer.     Ovid. 
MiEviDs,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au- 


gustan age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his  il- 
liberal attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first  wri- 
ters of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected  compo- 
sitions. His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion 
if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third 
eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  lOih  epode. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  religious  aflairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  religious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
source  of  every  thing  good ;  and  the  other  evil, 
from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  I'heir 
professional  skill  m  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  familiar  to  them, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  w^ord  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous.  Hence  the 
word  Mo,gi  and  ?«« o-iczaws  became  synonymous 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi, 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Cambyses,  and  the  fraud  was  not  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  this 
circumstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on  which 
none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in 
public,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur- 
dering whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Strab. 
—Cic.  de  Div.  1. Herodot.  3,  c.  62,  &c. 

Magnentius,  an  ambitious  Roman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  against  the  life  of  Constans,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Constantius;  and  the  assas- 
sin, unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  his  own  mother  and  the  rest 
of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  himseli 
by  falling  upon  a  sword  which  he  had  thrust 
against  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  A.  D.  353. 

Magnes,  the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Chionides.  All  his  comedies  have  perish- 
ed; but  such  of  their  titles  as  are  preserved 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe- 
nian comedy  were  derived  from  other  sources 
than  mythology.  The  plays  of  Magnes  were 
probably  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  Aristophanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  Bd- 
Tpayoi  and  the"Ooj'i0^?,  had  the  very  titles  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  the  surviving  dramas  of 
the  latter  poet.  Magnes,  whilst  in  his  prime, 
was  an  active  and  popular  writer,  full  of  wit 
and  invention;  but  in  his  old  age  he  fell  into 
disrepute  :  his  services  were  forgotten  by  an 
ungrateful  audience,  and  he  was  left  to  die  in 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

Mago,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  of 
peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  but  he  disgraced  himself  by  flving 
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at  the  approach  of  Timoleon,  who  had  come  to 
assist  the  Syracusans.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  and  he  prevented  by  sui- 
cide the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
nounced against  him.     His  body  was  hung  on 

a  gibbet,  and  exposed  to  public  ignominy. 

II.  A  brother  of  Annibal  the  Great.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  was  deputed 
by  his  brother  lo  carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of 
the  celebrated  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
over  the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
thage was  unexpected ;  and,  more  powerfully 
to  astonish  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
victory  at  Cannae,  he  emptied  in  the  senate- 
house  the  three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain 
in  battle.  He  was  afterwards  seut  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  two  Scipios,  and  was 
himself,  in  another  engagement,  totally  ruined. 
He  retired  to  the  Beleares,  which  he  conquer- 
ed ;  and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his 
name,  and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port  Ma- 
hon.  After  this,  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
army,  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Gluintilius  Va- 
rus, and  died  of  a  mortal  wound,  203  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Liv.  30,  &c. — C.  Nep. 
in  Ann.  8,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  had  two  brothers  of  that  name. 

III.  A.  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the 

excellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
senate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek  by 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by 
order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  had 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  subject; 
and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  Mago  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verses. 

Columella. IV.  A  Carthaginian,  sent  by  his 

countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  120 
sail.  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the 
Roman  s-enate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  As- 
drubal  and  Hamilcar.      Val.  Max. 

Maherbal,  a  Carthaginian,  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded  the 
cavalr)'-  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  af  Cannae.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
so  bold  a  measure ;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
served, that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

Majoriantjs,  Jul.  (Valerius,)  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Pcoman  empire,  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized  himself 
by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He  was 
massacred,  after  a  reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his  generals. 

Mamercus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  surren- 
dered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in 
a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received 
with  groans  and  hisses;  upon  which  he  dashed 
his  head  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy himself  The  blow^s  were  not  fatal,  and 
Mamercus  was  soon  after  put  to  death  as  a  rob- 
ber, B.  C.  340.     Poll/an.  .5.— C.  Nep.  in.  Tim. 

Mamertini,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers, 
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which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates  at 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In 
their  way  to  the  coast,  they  were  received  with 
gre-at  kindness  by  the  people  of  Messana,  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  They 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  and  render- 
ed themselves  masters  of  the  place.  After  this 
violence,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Mamertini, 
and  called  their  city  Mamertina,  from  a  provin- 
cial word,  which,  in  their  language,  signified 
Martial  or  icarlike.  The  Mamertines  were  af- 
terwards defeated  by  Hiero,  and  totally  disabled 
to  repair  their  ruined  affairs.  Plut.  in  Pyrr/i.&c. 

Mamilu  Lex,  de  limitibus,  by  the  tribune 
Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands,  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  convert 
into  private  property.  It  also  appointed  com- 
missioners to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

Mamilii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tusculum,  from  whence  they  came  to  Rome. 
Liv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilius  Octavius,     Vid.  Manilius. 

Mamurius  Veturius.     Vid.  Ancile,  Part  III. 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  Formiae. 
He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  himself  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  Coelius,  and  was 
the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  his  epigrams. 
Formiae  is  sometimes  called  Mamurrarum  urbs. 
Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

Manginus,  C.  a  Roman  general,  who,  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  de- 
feated by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  138.  He 
was  dragged  from  the  senate,  &c.  Cic.  in  Orat. 
1,  c.  40. 

Mandane,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia.     Vid.  Cyrus. 

Mandanes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso- 
pher, whom  Alexander  invited  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet, 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexan- 
der, &c.     Strab.  15. 

Mandubratits,  a  young  Briton,  who  came 
over  to  Cffisar  in  Gaul.  His  father,  Imraanu- 
entius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassivelaunus.  Cccs.  Bell. 
G.  5,  c.  20. 

Manetho,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt,  surnamed  the  Mendesian,  B.  C.  261. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  which 
has  been  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  Josephus.  It  was 
chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  Mercury, 
and  from  the  journals  and  annals  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  This  his- 
tory has  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  author  supported  that  all  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  had  been  mere  mortals,  and  had  all 
lived  upon  earth.  This  history,  which  is  now 
lost,  had  been  epitomised,  and  some  fragments 
of  it  are  still  extant.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
poem  ascribed  to  Manetho,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  stars,  which  preside  over  the  birth  and 
fate  of  mankind,  is  explained.    The  Apoteles- 
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mata  of  this  author  were  edited  in  4to.  by  Gro- 
novius,  L.  Bat.  1698. 

Manilia  Lex,  by  Manilius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  678.'  It  required  that  all  the  forces  of 
Lucullus  and  his  province,  together  with 
Bithynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  deliv^ered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  this  general  should,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

Manilius,  I.  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &c.     Liv.  2,  c.  15. 

II.  Caius,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 

poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  ELStronomy,  of  which  five  books  are  extant, 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  st}4e  is  not 
elegant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourished 
in  the  Augustan  age.  No  author,  however,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  has  made  mention  of 
Manilius.  The  best  editions  of  Manilius  are 
those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and  Sto- 
eberus,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  lively 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  tal- 
ents were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficulty  of 
speaking;  and  the  father,  unwilling  to  expose 
his  son's  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the 
country.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  was  pub- 
licly censured,  and  MariusPomponius  the  tri- 
bune cited  him  to  answer  for  his  unfatherly  be- 
haviour to  his  son.  Young  Manlius  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand 
he  entered  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  he  would  drop  the 
accusation.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
hira  to  the  people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen 
militar}--  tribune.  In  a  war  against  the  Gauls 
he  accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms  had 
rendered  him  terrible  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Gaul  was  con- 
quered, and  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms  ; 
and,  from  the  collar  (iorquis)  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sur- 
named  Torquatus.  Manlius  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.  The  severity 
of  Torquatus  to  his  son  has  been  deservedly 
censured.  This  father  had  the  courage  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  because  he  had 
ens:a2:ed  one  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  hon- 
ourable victory,  without  his  previous  permis- 
sion. This  uncommon  rigour  displeased  many 
of  the  Romans ;  and  though  Torquatus  was 
honoured  with  a  triuiliph,  and  commended  by 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  vouth 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  consul's  se- 
veritv  by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  conqueror  received.  Some 
time  after,  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him  ; 
but  he  refused  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
could  not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  From  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have 
been  called  Manliana  edict/i.     Liv.  7,  c.  10. — 

Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  9. IT,  Marcus,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the  field 


of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius, 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  fled  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sudden- 
ly surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy.  This 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Capiiolinus  ; 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  had 
aw'akened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own  de- 
fence, w^ere  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed,  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator.  Corn. 
Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison 
their  common  father.  This  did  not  in  the  leasi 
check  his  ambition;  he  continued  to  raise  tac- 
tions, and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  but  when  the 
distant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  had 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371 ; 
and,  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Marcus,  and  the  place  where 
his  house  had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited.  Liv.  5,  c.  31, 1.  6,  c.  5. — Flor.  1, 
c.  12  and  26.— FaZ.  Max.  6,  c.  3.—  Virg.  jE?i. 

6,  v.  825. III.  Imperiosus,  father  of  Manlius 

Torquatus,  was  made  dictator.     Vid.  Manlius 

Torquatus. IV.    Volso,   a  Roman  consul, 

who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  the  Gallo-Grecians,  whom  he 
conquered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strongly  op- 
posed.    Mor.  3,  c.  n.—Liv.  38,  c.  12,  &c. 

V.  Caius,  or  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  law's  of  Solon,  A. 

U.  C.  300.— Liv.  2,  c.  54,  1.  3,  c.  31. VI. 

Another  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was    shut. VII.    a  Roman   appointed 

judge  between  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  been 
heard,  the  father  said:  "  It  is  evident  that  my 
son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  pres- 
ence." Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself  Val.  Max. 
5,  c.  5. 

Mansijetus,  J.  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 
by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detachment  of 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansuetus  was 
wounded  bv  the  hand  of  his  son,  &c.  Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  25. 

Marcellinus  Ammiants,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arms  under  Constantius, 
Julian,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  w-here  Sue- 
tonius stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style 
is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions he  mentions  the  author  was  nearlv  con- 
cerned. This  history  was  composed  at  Rome, 
where  Ammianus  retired  from  the  noise  and 
troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  betray  that 
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severity  against  the  Christians  which  other 
writers  have  manifested,  though  the  author  was 
warm  in  favour  of  Paganism,  the  religion  which 
for  a  while  was  seated  on  the  throne.  It  was 
divided  into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
eighteen  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of 
Magnentius.  The  best  editions  of  Ammianus 
are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol.  and  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1693,  and  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1773. 

Marckllus,  I.  (Marcus  Claudius,)  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Gauls,  where  he  obtained  the  Spolia  opima, 
by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Veridomarus,  the 
king  of  the  enemy.  Such  success  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  after  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Car- 
thaginians aithe  death  of  Hieronymus,  alarmed 
the  Romans,  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, WELS  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but 
his  operations  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  in- 
vention and  industry  of  a  philosopher,  vid.  Ar- 
chimedes, were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines 
and  military  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three 
successive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcel- 
lus at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inatten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  during  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured 
his  operations ;  he  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it.  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
ciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  of  all 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his  country- 
men. After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  Marcel- 
lus was  called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a 
second  time  Annibal.  In  this  campaign  he  be- 
haved with  greater  vigour  than  before;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which 
had  revolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  pris-_ 
oners.  Some  time  after,  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaginian  general  proved  unfavourable ; 
Marcellus  "had  the  disadvantage ;  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  skirmish  vindicated 
his  military  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  vigilant  against  the  snares  of  his 
adversary.  He  imprudently  separated  himself 
from  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  in  his  fifth  consul- 
ship, A.  U.'C.  546.  His  body  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  conqueror, 
and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to 
his  son.  Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for 
his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues ;  and  the 
humanity  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  many  were  Jjoing  to  be  exposed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an  incensed 
soldierv,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  inevitable.   Virsr.  J^yi.  6,  v.  8.5.5. 

—Paterc.  2,  c.  38.— PZi/7.  in  vita,  &c. II. 
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One  of  his  descendants,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  signalized  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  aitachment 
to  the  lauer.  He  was  banished  by  Coesar,  but 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence   in   an  oration 

which  is  still  extant. III.  The  grandson  of 

Pompey's  friend,  rendered  himself  popular  by 
his  universal  benevolence  and  affability.  He 
was  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  bs  his  suc- 
cessor. Vid.  Octavia.  Marcellus  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  883. 
Suet.  i)i  Aug. — Plut.  in  Marcell. — Senec.  Carv- 

sol.  ad  Marc— Paterc.  2,  c.  93. IV.     The 

son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse, 
was  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  father,  but  he  forced  his  way  from 
the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  ashes 
of  his  father  from  the  conqueror.  Plut.  in 
Marcell. 

Marcia  Lex,  by  Marcius  Censorinus.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  I.  the  wife  of  Regulus.  When  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  she 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Car- 
thaginian prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senate 
was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  cruelty. 
Diod.  24. 11.  A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Marciana,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  declared 
Augustus  and  emperess  by  her  brother.  She  died 
A.  D.  113. 

Marcianus,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some  time 
served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  he  was 
made  private  secretary  lo  one  of  the  officers  of 
Theodosius.  His  winning  address  and  uncom- 
mon talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  2d,  A.  D.  450, 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Marci- 
anus showed  himself  active  and  resolute  ;  and 
w'hen  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute  which 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  predecessors 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  oi  Theodosius 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal popularity,  Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of 
six  years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
making  warlike  preparations  against  the  barba- 
rians that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity  he  found 
a  man  who  had  tseen  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  for 
which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the  homi- 
cide and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been 
executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  discov- 
ered, and  convinced  the  world  of  the  innocence 
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of  Marcianus. II.  Capella.     Vid.  Capella. 

Marcius  Sabinus,  (M.)  I.  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  advised 
Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans 
offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
king  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  when  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful,  he 
killed  himself  His  son,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Numa,  was  made  highpriest  b)-  his  father- 
in-law.  He  was  father  of  AncusMartius.  Plut. 

in  Nmna. II.  A  man  whom  Catiline  hired 

to  assas.sinate  Cicero. 

Marcus,  a  pra;nomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.   Vid.  ^milius,  Lepidus,  &c. 

Carvnensis,  a  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
255  B.  C. 

MARDo>nus,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylae  and  Sa- 
lamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
rednce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Plut. 
in  Arist. — Herodot.  6,  7  and  8. — Diod.  11. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 

Margites,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affec- 
tation. When  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Margites. 

Maria  Lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  ponte.<i^ 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
in  the  comitia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of 

the  assembly. Another,  called  also  Porcia, 

by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
691.  It  fined  a  certain  sum  of  money  such  com- 
manders as  gave  a  false  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  slain  in  a  battle. 

Mariamna,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  married 
Herodes. 

Marius,(C.)I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who,  from 
a  peasant  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her 
consular  government.  He  was  born  at  Arpin  am, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Fulcinia.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
signalized  himself  under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia.  His  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  raise  him  to  consequence.  He  pass- 
ed into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Me- 
tellus  against  Jugurtha,  and,  after  he  had  there 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  canvassed  for  the  consulship. 
He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  No  sooner  was  Jugurtha 
conquered  than  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
awaited  Marius.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000  barba- 
rians, and  Marius  was  sent  against  the  Teu- 
tones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius 
was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
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consulship.  At  last  two  engagements  were 
fought,  and  not  less  than  200,000  of  the  barba- 
rian forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  pris- 
oners. The  following  year  was  also  marked 
by  a  total  overthrowoftheCimbri,anolher  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140,000  were  slaughter- 
ed by  the  Romans  and  60,000  taken  prisoners. 
After  such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with 
his  colleague  Catulus,entered  Rome  in  triumph ; 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time  ;  and,  as  his  in- 
trepidity had  delivered  his  country  from  its  for- 
eign enemies,  he  sought  employment  at  home ; 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  seditions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.  This  was 
the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war, 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  consid- 
ered as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevent- 
ed him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself  into 
the  mud,  and  left  only  his  mouth  above  the  sur- 
face for  respiration.  He  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturnas ;  and 
the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stern  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed  the 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamation  of  Tutie  homo,  audes  occidere 
Caium  Marium,  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favour- 
ed his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  the 
country  in  his  cause,  Marius  landed  near  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins 
of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like  himself, 
had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  He  soon  after  learned 
that  Cinna  had  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome. 
This  intelligence  animated  Marius ;  he  set  sail 
to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  His  army,"  however,  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  his 
fury.  Rome  was  filled  with  blood,  and  he  who 
had  once  been  called  the  father  of  his  country', 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  assassins,  who  immediately 
slaughtered  all  those  whose  salutations  were  not 
answered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  sig- 
nals for  bloodshed.  When  Marius  and  Cinnn 
had  sufliciently  gratified  their  resentment,  thev 
made  themselves  consuls  ;  but  Marius,  already 
worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmities,  died  six- 
teen days  after  he  had  been  honoured  with  the 
consular  dignity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86, 
His  end  was  probably  hastened  by  the  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  wine  which  he  drank  when 
labouring  under  a  dangerous  di.sease.  Such  was 
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the  end  of  Marias,  who  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  victories  and  by  his  cruelly.  As 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
among  peasants,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  he  always  betrayed  rusticity  in  his  behav- 
iour, and  despised  in  others  those  polished  man- 
ners and  that  studied  address  which  education 
had  denied  him.  His  countenance  w-as  stern, 
his  voice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his  disposition 
untractable.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only  quali- 
fications were  those  of  a  great  general,  and  with 
these  he  rendered  himself  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  op- 
pose the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Plut.  in  vita. 
—Paterc.  2,  c.  9.—rior.  3,  c.  2.—Juv.  8,  v.  245, 

&c. — LAican.  2,  v.  69. II.  Caius,  the  son  of 

the  great  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father, 
and  shared  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune. 
He  made  himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  oppo- 
sed his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by 
Sylla,  and  fled  to  Praeneste,  where  he  killed 

himself     Plut.  in  Mario. III.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  5th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Garner,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1673 ; 

and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684. IV.  M.  Aurelius,  a 

native  of  Gaul,  who,  from  the  mean  employ- 
ment of  a  blacksmith,  became  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Gallienus,  and  at  last  caused  himself  to 
be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after  this  ele- 
vation, a  man  who  had  shared  his  poverty  with- 
out partaking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
publicly  assassinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by 
a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of 
his  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 

most  rapid  course. V.  Maximus,  a  Latin 

writer,  who  published  an  account  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity. 

Marpesia.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  his  faith- 
ful bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JSlianAn. 
6,  c.  7. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius,  in  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  undertook.     Pint,  in  Mario. 

Martialis,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a  native  of 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
20tn  year  of  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  Domi- 
tian  gave  him  the  tribuneship;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favours  he  received,  after  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue, 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated  the 
poet  with  coldne-ss ;  and  Martial,  after  he  had 
passed  thirty-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendour  nnd  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  the  object  of  malevolence,  sa- 


tire, and  ridicule.  He  received  .some  favor* 
from  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  was  alleviated 
by  the  liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
had  panegyrized  in  his  poems.  Martial  died 
about  the  104th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age  He  is  now  well  known  by 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  line  : — 

Simt  bona,  sunt  quadam  rnediocria,  sunt  mala 
plura. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Martial  that  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epigram.  The  best  editions  of  Mar- 
tial are  those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogunt,  1627,  of 
Schriverius,  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1619,  and  of  Smids^ 
8vo.  Amst.  1701. 

Marullus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon 
Caesar's  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  that 
had  saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  He 
M^as  deprived  of  his  consulship  by  J.  Caesar, 

Plut. II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  M. 

Aurelius,  He  satirised  the  emperor  with  great 
licentiousness,  but  his  invectives  were  disre- 
garded and  himself  despised. 

Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians 
in  their  wars  against  Rome,  He  proved  a  most 
indefatigable  and  courageous  ally,  but  an  act 
of  generosity  converted  him  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio, 
the  first  Africanus  who  had  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, found,  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back 
to  his  uncle,  loaded  with  presents,  and  conduct- 
ed him  with  a  detachment  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck 
with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman  general, 
he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  It  was  to  his  exer- 
tions they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Afri- 
ca, and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphax.  The  Numidian 
conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Sj'-phax,  carried  her 
to  his  camp,  and  married  her ;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connexion  displeased  Sci- 
pio, he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  recommend- 
ed her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  could  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  became  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune,  without  offend- 
ing his  Roman  allies.  In  the  battle  of  Zama, 
Masinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  great  Annibal ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had 
so  often  been  spectators  of  his  courage  and  val- 
our, rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  kingdom  of 
Syphax  and  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territo- 
ries. Masinissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  above  sixty  years,  149  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  be- 
having with  the  most  indefatigable  activity ;  and 
he  often  remained  for  many  successive  days  on 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him  or  a 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  without  showing 
the  least  marks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  of 
mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  temper- 
ance wliich  he  observed.  He  was  seen  eating 
brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  like  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  the  day  after  he  had  obtained  an 
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immortal  victory  over  the  armies  of  Carthage. 
He  left  fifty-four  sons,  three  of  whom  were 
legitimate,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastabal. 
The  kingdom  was  fairly  divided  among  them 
by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate  children  receiv- 
ed, as  their  portions,  very  valuable  presents. 
The  death  of  Gulussa  and  Manastabal  soon 
after  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of  the  large  pos- 
sessions of  Masinissa,  Strab.  ll.—Polyb, — 
Appian.  Lybic. — Cic.  de  Senec. —  VaL  Max.  8. 
— Sallust.  in  Jug. — Lit\  25,  &c. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  V.  im.— Justin,  33,  c.  1,  1.  38,  c.  6. 

MASSAGET.E.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Matralia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Matuta,  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  freeborn 
women  were  admitted.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c, 
^.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  il.—Plui,  in  Cam. 

Matronalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of 
the  peace  which  their  entreaties  had  obtained 
between  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Flowers 
were  then  offered  in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid, 
Fast.  3,  c.  229— Plut.  in  Rom. 

Maurus,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
nmi.  He  was  governor  of  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  rules 
of  poetry  and  versification. 

Mausolxts,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which 
happened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up  his  ash- 
es, and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved. 
This  famous  monument,  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
Mausoleum^  and  from  it  all  other  magnificent 
sepulchres  and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  four  different  architects ; 
Scopas  erected  the  side  which  faced  the  east, 
Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  and  Bruxis  the  north,  Pithis  was  also 
employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over  this  stately- 
monument,  and  the  top  was  adorned  by  a  chari- 
ot drawn  by  four  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense,  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
he  saw  it,  How  much  money  changed  into  stones ! 
Vid.  Artemisia.  Herodol.  7,  v.  99. — Strab.  14. 
—Diod.  \Q.—Paus.  8,  c.  \%.—Flor.  4,  c.  11. 
Gell.  10,  c.  \Q.-PTopert.  3,  el.  2,  v.  2\.—Suet. 
Aug.  100. 

Maxentius,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,)  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian, 
and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he 
declared  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Au- 
gustus, A.  D,  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his 
father  to  re-assume  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,  who 
had  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honour  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  His 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death  of 
Galerius  soon  restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Max- 
entius passed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Constantine  was  come  to  dethrone 


him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome, 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 
the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he 
lellinto  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the24tix 
of  September,  A.  D.  312, 

Maximianus,  I.  (Herculius  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,;  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  iKe  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianu.s, 
and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed  the  justness 
of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians.  In  Britain  success  did  not  at- 
tend his  arms ;  bui  m  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Aurelius  Julianus,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  Soon  after,  Diocle- 
tian abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged 
Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owe.d  his  greatness.  Before  the  first  year  of 
his  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  re-assumed  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court 
of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  acted  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  re- assumed  the  im- 
perial power,  which  his  misfortunes  had  obliged 
him  to  relinquish.  This  oftended  Constantine. 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re- 
course to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter Faustina,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber 
open  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  he  secretly  intro- 
duced himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  the 
man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.  This 
was  not  Constantine  ;  Faustina,  faithful  to  her 
husband,  had  apprized  him  of  her  father's  ma- 
chinations, and  a  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.  Constantine  resolved  to  punish  Max- 
imianus, and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at 
Marseilles,  A.  D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a 
leaden  cofiin  ab(mt  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century. II.  Galerius  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  was 
employed  in  keeping  his  father's  flocks.  He 
entered  the  army,  where  his  valour  and  bodily 
strength  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  and  particularly  to  Diocletian,  who 
invested  him  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. Galerius  deserved  the  confidence  of  his 
benefactor.  He  conquered  the  Goths  and  Dal- 
matians, and  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Galerius  was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete 
his  ignominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk 
behind  his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victor}', 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree, 
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that  he  claimed  the  most  dignified  appellations, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  called  the  son  of  Mars. 
Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his  power,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by 
means  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  proclaimed  Augus- 
tus, A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered 
him  odious;  and  the  Roman  people,  offended  at 
his  oppression,  raised  Maxentius  to  the  imperial 
dignity  the  following  year,  and  Galerius  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  fly  before  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest  ago- 
nies, A.  D.  311.  In  his  character,  Galerius 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical ;  and  he  often  feast- 
ed his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretches, 
whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  and 
wild  beasts.  Lacta^it.  de  M.  P.  33. — Eusebius 
8,  e.  16. 

Maximinus,  (Caius  Julius  Verus,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  235.  The  popu- 
larity which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor's  life.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
Maximinus.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity  ;  and  in  an  expedition  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues 
were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus. 
After  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  hands  the  care 
of  the  republic.  These  measures  so  highly  ir- 
ritated Maximinus,  that,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knocking-  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was  aba- 
ted, he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procured  him  the  name  of 
Busiris,  Cyclops, and Phalaris,  assassinated  him 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
236,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  been  represented  by  historians  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  shape ;  he  could 
alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  and,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  Herodianus. — Jornand.  de  reb.  Get. 
— Capitol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and  his  choice  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 

and  by  the  army. II.  Galerius  Valerius,  a 
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shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  305.  He 
was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maximianus,  by  his 
mother's  side,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman  armies. 
As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and  fond  of  pow- 
er, he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  those 
who  shared  the  dignity  of  emperor  with  him- 
self. He  declared  war  against  Licinius,  his 
colleague  on  the  throne ;  but  a  defeat,  which 
soon  after  followed,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  D. 
313,  between  Heraclea  and  Adrianopolis,  left 
him  without  resources  and  without  friends. 
His  victorious  enemy  pursued  him,  and  he  fled 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  forsaken  and  almost  un- 
known. He  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  and 
though  his  death  is  attributed  by  some  to  despair, 
it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatestagonies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper, 
■which  consumed  him  day  and  night  with  inex- 
pressible pains. III.  One  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  young  Theodosius  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns. 

Maximus,  (Magnus,)  I.  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  383. 
The  unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usur- 
pation, and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  defeat- 
ed, and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains  of 
Gratian ;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent 
ambassadors  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  endeavour- 
ed to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  re- 
solved to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome 
opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Theodosius 
now  determined  to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  be- 
gan to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maximus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  al- 
ready embarked  his  troops,  when  Theodosius, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him, 
and  besieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was 
betrayed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  but  the 
multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly 
struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son,  Victor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 

II.  Petronius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 

illustrious  family.  He  caused  Valentinian  III. 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married  the  em- 
peress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person.  This  decla- 
ration irritated  the  emperess;  she  had  recourse 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian, and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 

A.  D  455.     He  reigned  only  77  days. III. 

Pupianus.  Vid..  Pupianus. IV.  A  celebra- 
ted cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of  Ephe- 
sus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian  in  magic, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
it  was  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Max- 
imus that  the  apostacy  of  Julian  originated.  The 
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emperor  not  only  visited  the  philosopher,  but  he 
even  submitted  his  writings  to  his  inspection  and 
censure.  Maximus  refused  to  live  in  the  court 
of  Julian,  and  the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  refusal,  appointed  iiim  high  pontiff  in  the 
province  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
quests would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
terposition of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and  he 
retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon  after 
accused  of  magical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  366. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  now  all  lost.  Ammian. V.  Tyrius, 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  This  emperor,  who  was  naturally  fond  of 
study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  his  instructions. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Greek,  The  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Davis,  8vo.  Cantab.  1703 ;  and  that  of  Reiske, 

2  vols.   8vo.  Lips.    1774. VI.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  7th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 

VII.  A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 

He  was  originally  a  gardener,  but,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  army,  he  became  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 
Mecjenas,  or  Mecoenas,  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  cel- 
ebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im- 
mortal by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  It  was  from  the  result 
of  his  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  re- 
signation to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commolions. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Mecoenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as 
they  were  given :  and  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  words,  Descend  from  the  tribu- 
nal, thou  butcher  1  while  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
his  countenance.  Mecoenas  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and,  according  to  the  most  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  kinds  of  precious;  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  thing:^,  all  now  lost.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gustus. From  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  po- 
etry, among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  fa- 


vourite of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature 
have  ever  since  been  called  Mecanates.  Virgil 
dedicated  to  him  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  his 
Odes.  S^iet.  in  Aug.  66,  &c. — PLut.  in  Aug. — 
Herodian. — Senec.  ep.  19  and  92. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  I7th  and  last  king 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was  appoint- 
ed with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  in  the 
election  Mcdon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Neleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  administration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  Medontidcc,  and  the  oflSce  of 
archon  remained  for  above  200  years  in  the 
family  of  Codrus  under  12  perpetual  archons. 
Pans.  7,  c.  2.—Paterc.  2,  c.  2. 

Medus,  a  son  of  JEgeus  and  Medea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  Athens 
had  driven  away.  Vid.  Medea.  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Per- 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  MeiQS,  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  ot 
the  grandsons  of  ^etes.  Medus  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son 
of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col- 
chis, disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  Di- 
ana ;  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creon's 
children  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  a  person  whose  family  she 
detested.  To  effect  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murder 
him.  She  begged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment. 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was, 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfa- 
ther's throne.  Hesiod. —  Theog. — Pans.  2. — 
Apollod.  1. — Justin.  42. — Scnec.  in  Med. — Diod. 

Megabyzus,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis,  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Perynthus,  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign.    Herodot.  2,  &c. II.  A  eon  of  Zopy- 

rus,  satrap  to  Darius.     He  conquered  Egypt, 

&c.     Herodot.  3,   c.  160. III.  A  satrap   of 

Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king,  and 
defeated  two  lars:e  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  by  killing 
a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  hunting. 
This  act  of  affection  in  Megabyzus  was  looked 
upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded, 
and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesias. 

Megacles,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cylon.     Plut  in  Sol. II.  A  .son  of 

Alcmopon,  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  from  Athens.     He 

was  ejected  by  Pisistratus. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  dress  with  Pyrrhus  when  assisting 
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the  Tarentines  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  that 
disguise. 

Megaleas,  a  seditious  person  of  Corinth.  He 
was  seized  tor  his  treachery  to  King  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself  to 
avoid  punishmeat. 

Mec-apenthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 
laus,  who,  after  his  father's  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Meuelaus.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  4. — Apollod.  3. 

Megasthenes,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
often  quoted  by  the  ancients.  What  now  peisses 
as  his  composition  is  spurious. 

Mela  Pomponius,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  45th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
distinguished  liimself  by  his  geography,  divided 
into  three  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best 
editions  of  this  book,  called  de  situ  orbis,  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1722,  and 
Reinhold,  4to.  Eton.  1761. 

Melanippides,  a  Greek  poet,  about  520  years 
before  Christ.  His  grandson,  ofthe  same  name, 
flourished  about  60  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.  Some 
fragments  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

Melanthus,  Melanthes,  or  Melanthius, 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  pater- 
nal kingdom  by  the  Heraclidas,  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  king  Thymoetes  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against 
Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made 
war  against  him.  He  fought  and  conquered. 
Vid.  Apaturia,  and  his  family,  surnamed  the 
JVeleida,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Athens  till  the 
age  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
1128  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  years.  Pans. 
2,  c.  18. 

Meles,  I.  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ed by  Timagoras,  whose  affections  he  repaid 
with  the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference. 
He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to  leap  down  a 
precipice  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  Timagoras,  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall.  This  token  of  true 
friendship  and  affection  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
place,  to  atone  by  his  death  for  the  ingratitude 
which  he  had  shown  to  Timagoras.     Paus  1, 

c.  30. II.  A  king  of  Lvdia,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years  before 
Christ.     He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

Meletus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socra- 
tes. After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and 
Socrates  had  been  put  ignominiously  to  death, 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  severity  to  the 
philosopher,  and  condemned  his  accusers.  Me- 
letus perished  among  them.     Diog. 

Melissus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  was  infinite,  immove- 
able, and  without  a  vacuum.  According  to 
his  doctrines,  no  one  could  advance  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  power  or  attributes  of  Provi- 
dence, as  all  human  knowledge  was  weak  and 
imperfect.  Themistocles  was  among  his  pu- 
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pils.    He  flourished  about  440  years  before  the 

Christian  era.     Diog. II.  A  freedman  of 

MecEenas,  appointed  librarian  to  Augustus. 
He  wrote  some  comedies,  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep. 
16,  V.  30. — Siteton.  de  Gram. 

Melius,  Sp.  a  Roman  knight  accused  of  as- 
piring to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was  summoned 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Cl.  Cincinnatus, 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  U.  C. 
314.     Varro  de  L.  L.  i.—  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Mella  Ann.eus,  the  father  of  Lucan.  He 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Pisco's  conspira- 
cy against  Nero,  upon  which  he  opened  his 
veins.     Tacit.  16,  Ann.  c.  17. 

Memmia  Lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who  was 
absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  his  eloquence  and  poet- 
ical talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  praetor,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Bithynia,  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  ban- 
ished by  J,  Caesar,  though  Cicero  undertook  his 
defence.     Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to  him. 

Cic.  in  Brut. The  family  of  the  Memmii 

were  plebeians.  They  were  descended,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  from  Mnestheus,  the 
friend  of  ^Eneas.     Virg.  JSn.  4,  v.  117. 

Memnon,  a  general  of  the  Persian  forces 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
est of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity. 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprises, 
B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsine  was  taken  prisoner 
with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Diod.  16.  Vid.  Part.  III. 

Mexander,  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  born  B.  C.  342.  His  father,  Diopithes, 
was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence. Alexis  the  comic  poet  was  his  uncle 
and  instructer  in  the  drama.  Theophrastus 
was  his  tutor  in  pliilosophy  and  literature.  In 
his  twenty-first  year,  B.  C.  321,  he  brought  out 
the  ^Opyh  his  first  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dying  B.  C.  292,  after  having 
composed  one  hundred  and  five  plays.  All  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Menan- 
der.  Terence,  the  first  of  Latin  comedians, 
was  but  the  translator  of  his  dramas,  and  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  well-known  expression,  only 
a  dimidiatus  Menander :  Plutarch  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes:  Ovid 
declares  that  nis  fame  shall  never  die  whilst  the 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibited, 
exist  among  mankind ;  and  Cluinctilian  pro- 
nounces a  splendid  eulogy  on  his  works. 
Quiniil.  10,  c.  l.—Pat^rc.  1,'c.  16. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augustus 
to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to  seize 
the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  his 
ship.  No,  (replied  Pompey,)  I  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  if  you  had  done  it  without 
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consulting  me,  but  I  scorn  to  break  my  word. 
Suet,  in  Oct.  Horace,  epod.  4,  has  ridiculed 
the  pride  of  Menas.  and  recalled  to  his  mind 
his  former  meanness  and  obscurity. 

Menecrates,  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  fa- 
mous for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He  crowned 
himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods ;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip,king  of  Macedon, 
he  styled  himself,  in  these  words,  Menecratcs 
Jupiter  to  king  Philip,  greeting.  I'he  Macedo- 
nian monarch  answered,  Philip  to  Menecratcs, 
greeting,  and  better  sense.  Philip  also  invited 
him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  when  the  meats 
were  served  up,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the 
physician,  on  which  he  was  served  only  with 
perfumes  and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of 
the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
necrates ;  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal, 
and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
jELian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  b\.— Allien.  7,  c.  13. 

Menedemus,  I.  a  Socratic  philosopher  of 
Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tentmaker,  an 
employment  which  he  left  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  persuasive  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophical lectures  of  Plato  had  such  an  influence 
over  him,  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  the  state 
to  cultivate  literature.  It  is  said  that  he  died 
through  melancholy  when  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  made  himself  master 
of  his  country,  B.  C.  301,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  different 
cause,  and  say  that  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
treason,  for  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 
he  died  after  he  had  passed  seven  days  without 
taking  any  aliment.  He  was  called  the  Ere- 
trian  Bull,  on  account  of  his  gravity.     Strab. 

9. — Diog. II.  A  cynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 

sacus,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behav- 
iour was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  disci- 
ple of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.     Diog. 

Menelaia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therapnae 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  had 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

Menelaus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to  Aga- 
memnon. His  father's  name  was  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c, 
he  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  ^rope.  Vid. 
Plistlienes.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  kingTynda- 
rus.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suiters  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and 
protect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  as- 
sault of  every  intruder.  Vid.  Helena.  As  soon 
as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarus  re- 
signed the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  arid  their  hap- 
piness was  complete.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
in  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  Paris,  the  Troian 
prince,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
carry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
had  promised  to  him  as  his  due.    This  action 


was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus ;  he  reminded 
the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  en- 
gagements when  they  courted  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  and  immediately  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  to  defend  his  cause.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
courage ;  andParis  must  have  fallen  by  his  hand, 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  wish 
to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary. In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  Menelaus  by  intro- 
ducing him,  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Troy 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber  of  Dei- 
phubus,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally  re- 
conciled her  to  her  first  husband ;  and  she  re- 
turned with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voyage  of 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  &c.  11.  1,  &.c.—Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Paus, 
3,  c.  14  and  19.— Dictys.  Cret.  2,  &c.—  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  &c. —  Qtdntil.  Smyrn.  14. — Ovid.  He- 
roid.  5  and  13. — Hygin.  fab.  79. — Eurip.  in 
Iphig. — Propert.  2. — Sophocles. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  bellv  and  limbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C.    Liv.  2,  c.  16,  32,  33. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis,  as  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popularity, 
to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  Herodot.  2,  c.  1 
and  90.— />zo<^.  1. 

Menesteus.  or  Menestheus,  or  Mnestheus, 
a  son  of  Pereus,  who,  during  the  long  absence 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
died  in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.    Plut.  in  Thes. 

Menippus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  Phosnicia. 
He  was  originally  a  slave,and  obtained  his  liber- 
ty with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults 
to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself  He 
wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which  have  been  lost. 
M.  Varro  composed  satires  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  called  them  Menippean. 

"Menius,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome 
with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow-sol- 
diers.    Diod.  14. II.  A  Thessalian  refused 

the  freedom  of  Athens  though  he  furnished  a 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

Menophilus,  a  eunuch  to  whom  Mithrida- 
tes,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intrusted  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  murdered 
the  princess  for  fear  of  her  falling  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.  Ammian.  16. 
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Meriones,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king  of 
Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Molus,  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  signalized 
himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deipho- 
bus,  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even 
paid  him  divine  honours  afier  death.  Horat.  1, 
od.  6,  V.  15. — Homer.  11.  2,  &c. — Dictys.   Cret. 

I,  &.c.—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  1. 

MERMNAD.E,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia,  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  lirst.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  tilll  the  reign  of  Crcesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  prob- 
ably received  the  name  of  Mermnadae  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnos,  or,  according  to  others 
from  Agelaus,  the  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
Herodoi.  1,  c.  7  and  14. 

Merope,  a  daughter  of  Cypselus,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Polyphontes. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  would  have  been  forced  lo  comply  had  not 
Egyptus  or  Telephonies,  her  3d  son,  revenged 
his  father's  death  by  assassinating  Polyphontes. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  %.—Paus.  4,  c.  3.     Vid.  Part  III. 

MessalIna  Valeria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  in- 
contmence.  Her  extravagances  at  last  irri- 
tated her  husband;  he  commanded  her  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  her,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  destroy  herself;  and  when  her 
courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated  satirist  says : — 

Et  lassata  viris,  necdum  satiata,  recessit. 

Juv. —  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  37. — Suet,  in  Claud. 

— Dio. II.   Another,    called   also   Statilia. 

She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
married  the  consul  AtticusVistJnus,  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he  not 
destroyed  himself.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory  let- 
ter, &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Messaunus  (M.  Valer.)  I.  a  Roman  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity 
of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on 
their  different  expeditions.     Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

II.  One  of  Domitian's  informers. 

Messene,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
of  Laconia.  She  encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  receiv- 
ed her  name.  She  received  divine  honours  af- 
ter her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Ithorae,  where  her  statue  was  made  half  of 
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gold  and  half  of  Parian  marble.  PausA,c.  1 
and  13, 

Metabus,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privemates.  He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  banish- 
ed from  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects.  Virg. 
JEn.  11,  V.  540, 

Metelli,  the  surname  of  the  family  of  the 
Cfficilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom  were 
— I.  CI.  Caecilius,  who  rendered  himself  illus- 
trious by  his  successes  against  Jugurtha,  the 
Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was  surnamed 
Numidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 
celebrated Marius,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  and 
Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of 
extortion  and  ill-management.  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  observed 
that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  exploits  were  greater  proofs  of  his  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments,  Cic. 

de   Orat.  1,  e,  48. — Sallust  de  Bell.  Jug. 

II.  L.  Caecilius,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  palladium,  when  Vesta's  temple  was 
on  fire.  He  was  then  highpriest.  He  lost  his 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it ;  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted 
him  always  to  be  dra.wn  to  the  senate-house  in 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  led  in  his  triumph  13  generals  and  120  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  dictatorship  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  &c. III  d.  Caecilius  Celer, 

another,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit- 
ed exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  Clo- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced  him 
by  her  incontinence  and  lasciviousness.  He 
died  57  years  before  Christ.  He  was  greatly 
lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends. 

Cic.  de  Ccd. IV.  L.  Caecilius,  a  tribune  in 

the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  opposed 
Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  victorious 
army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates  of  Saturn's 
temple,  in  which  were  deposited  great  treasures; 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  Cnesar, 
and    Metellus  retired  when   threatened  with 

death, V,  Q,  Cascilius,  the  grandson  of  the 

highpriest  who  saved  the  palladium  from  the 
flames,  was  a  warlike  general,  who,  from  his 
conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  surnam- 
ed Macedo7iicus.  He  had  six  sons,  of  which 
four  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

VI,    CL,  Caecilius,    surnamed  Belearicus, 

from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares. VII,  L. 

Caecilius,  surnamed  Diadematus,  but  supposed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  surname 
of  Dalmaticus,  from  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Dalmatians  during  his  consulship  with  Mutius 

Scsevola. VIII,  Caius  Caecilius,  surnamed 

Caprarius,  who  was  consul  with  Carbo,  A.  IT. 

C.  641. IX.  The  fourth  was  Marcus,  and  of 

these  four  brothers  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  of 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  over  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  Eutrop.  4, X,  A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sici- 
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lians  and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  marched  he 
oflered  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods,  except  Vesta, 
for  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  so  incensed 
that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter 
Metella.  When  Metella  was  going  to  be  im- 
molated, the  goddess  placed  a  heifer  in  her  place, 
and  carried   her  to  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  of 

which  she  became  the  priestess. XI.  Lacius 

Caecilius,  or  Gluintus,  surnamed  Creticus,  from 
his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.  6G,  is  supposed  by- 
some  to  be  the  son  of  Metellus  Macedonicus. 

Xll.Cimber,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 

J.  Cffisar.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  signal  to  attack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate-house. 

XIIL  Pius,  a  general  in    Spain,  against 

Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 
talents,  and  20,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
guished himself  also  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
was  high-priest.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Pius 
from  the  sorrow  he  showed  during  the  banish- 
ment of  his  father  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Paterc.  2,  c.  5. — 
SallusL  Jug.  44. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintain- 
ed a  controversy  against  Porphyry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657. 

Metilia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  mas- 
ter of  horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

Metiochus,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  the 
monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered  the 
Persian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Plut.—Herodot.  6,  c.  41. 

Metion,  a  son  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  Praxilhea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove  Pan- 
dion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  Pandion's  children.  Apol- 
lod.  3.  c.  Vo.—Paus.  2,  c.  6. 

Metius  Curtius,  I.  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  accoimt  of  the 

stolen  virgins. II.  SufFetius,  a  dictator  of 

Alba  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  vic- 
torious. The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
different  ways,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away 
from  his  body,  about  669  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.     Liv.  1,  c.  23,  &LC.—Flor.  1,  c.  3.— 

Virsr.  jEn.  8,  v.  642. III.  A  critic.     Vid. 

Tarpa. IV.  Carus,  a  celebrated  informer 

under  Domitian,  who  enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
emperor's  suspicion. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Pausanias.  In 
a  book  called  Enrt^adecaterides,  or  the  cycle  of 
19  years,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon ;  and  supported  that 
the  solar  and  lunar  years  could  regularly  be- 
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gin  from  the  same  point  in  the  heavens.  This 
is  called  by  the  moderns  the  golden  nwnibers.  He 
flourished  B.  C.  432.   Viimv.  l.—Plut.  in  Nicia. 

Metrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  of  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.     Diog. 

Metrodorus,  I.  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  &c.  are  lost.  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infijiite, 

and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.  Diog. 

II.  A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stratonice,  B. 
C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulus  iEmylius,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  for- 
mer to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to 
make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus 
was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united  the  phi- 
losopher and  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. — Cic.  5, 
de  Fiuib.  1.  de  Oral.  4.  Acad. — Diog.  in  Epic. 
III.  A  friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  B.  C.  72.     Strab.—Plut. 

Mezentius,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  when 
.^neas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects  to  death 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  man  to  a 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to 
die  in  this  condition.  He  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  fled  to  Turn  us,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed 
by  ^neas,  with  his  son  Lausus.  Dionys.  Hal. 
1,  c.  15. — Justin.  ^^^  c.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  2. —  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  648, 1. 8,  v.  482.— Ovid.  Fast.  4.  v.  881. 

MiciPSA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa,  who  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  hi?  king- 
dom between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Sallust.  de  Jug. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  l.—Plut  in  Gr. 

MiLO,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old,  for 
above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He 
was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games, 
and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  himseif  a 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  his 
uncommon  strength  the  learned  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his 
auditors  time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  atree  by  the  roots  and  break 
it.  He  partly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradually  exhausted,  the  tree,  when  half  cleft, 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  bea«?ts  of  the  place,  about  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Mr.f.  15. 
—Cic.  de  Senect.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12.—  Slrah. 

16. — Paus.  6,  c.  11. II.  T.  Annius,  a  native 
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of  Lanuvium,  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditious  tu- 
mults. Clodius  the  tribune  opposed  his  views, 
yet  Milo  would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  un- 
fortunate event  totally  frustrated  his  hopes.  As 
he  was  going  into  the  couniry,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  a  numerous  reiinueof  gladiators  and 
servants,  he  met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy 
Clodius.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants. 
Milo  supported  his  aitendants,  and  the  dispute 
became  general.  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  shared 
his  fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had 
given  them  reception.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
dered tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  public  view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
Milo,  but  the  continual  clamours  of  the  friends 
of  Clodius,  and  the  sight  of  an  armed  soldiery, 
which  surrounded  the  seat  of  judgment,  so  ter- 
rified the  orator,  that  he  forgot  the  greatest  part 
of  his  arguments.  Milo  was  condemned,  and 
banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent  his 
exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  he  had 
delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  now;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  O  Cicero,  hadst  thou  spoken  before 
my  accusers  in  these  terms,  Milo  would  not  be 
noio  eating  figs  at  Mar seilie si  The  friendship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fruits 
of  long  mtimac)'  and  familiar  intercourse.  It 
was  by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  the 
orator  M-as  recalled  from  banishment  and  restor- 
ed to  his  friends.     Cic.  pro  Milon. — Paterc.  2, 

c.  47  and  6B.—Dio.  40. III.  A  general  of  the 

forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Tarentum,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a 
present  a  chain. which  was  covered  with  the  skin 
of  Nicias  the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
fered the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for 
a  sum  of  money.     Polycsn.  8,  &c. 

MiLTiADEs,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  C}"pselus, 
who  obtained  a  victor}'  in  a  chariot-race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
ThracJan  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absynthians,  were  directeci  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  kins:  the  first  man  they 
met  m  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter- 
tainments. This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
garments,  had  struck.  He  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
Chersonesus,  and  was  invested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure 
he  took  was  to  stop  the  further  incursions  of  the 
Absynthians,  hv  building  a  sirons:  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  When  he  had  established  himself 
at  home,  and  fortified  his  dominions  against 
foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Lampsacus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessful ; 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Croesus,  kins:  of  Lydia.  was 
informed  of  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his 
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release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsaciw 
with  his  severest  displeasure.  He  lived  a  few 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty.  As  he 
had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  posses- 
sions to  Stesagoras  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  was 
his  Drother  by  the  same  mother.  The  memory 
of  iUiltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Do- 
lonci, and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to 
whom  they  owed  all  their  greatness  and  preser- 
vation. Some  time  after  Stesagoras  died  with- 
out issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  Ciinon,  and 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  possession  of 
the  Chersonesus.  At  his  arrival  Miltiades  ap- 
peared mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor  to  con- 
dole with  him ;  but  their  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity proved  i^tal  to  them.  Miltiades  seized 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in 
Chersonesus;  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  he 
married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  the 
king  of  the  Thracians.  He  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  the 
chief  officers  ceded  their  power  to  him,  and  left 
the  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon  his  su- 
perior abilities.  He  obtained  an  important  vic- 
tor}--,  (  Vid.  Marathon,)  over  the  more  numerous 
forces  of  his  adversaries ;  and  when  he  demand- 
ed of  his  fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
not  only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for 
presumption.  The  only  reward,  therefore,  that 
he  received,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
able, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  pic- 
ture among  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  exhort  and  animate  the  soldiers  to  fight 
with  courage  and  intrepidity.  Some  time  after, 
Miltiades  was  intrusted  with  a  fleet  of  70  ships, 
and  ordered  to  punish  those  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was  successful  at 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fleet 
was  coming  to  attack  him,  changed  his  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  The  falsity  of 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  Mil- 
tiades had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly. 
A  wound  which  he  had  received  before  Paros 
detained  him  at  home ;  and  his  enemies,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager 
in  their  accusations  and  louder  in  their  clam- 
ours. He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  re- 
collection of  his  great  services  to  the  Athenians, 
and  he  was  put  into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.  His  inability  to 
discharge  so  great  a  sum  detained  him  in  con- 
finement, and  soon  after  his  wounds  became  in- 
curable, and  he  died  about  489  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed  by  his 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  pay 
the  50  talents  to  give  his  father  a  decent  burial. 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of  Milti- 
ades the  son  of  Cimon  ;  but  his  history  is  incon- 
gruous and  not  authentic ;  and  the  author,  by 
confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cimon 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus,  has  made  the 
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whole  dark  and  unintelligible.  Greater  reliance 
in  reading  the  actions  of  both  the  Miltiades  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  narration  of  Herodotus, 
whose  veracity  is  confirmed,  and  who  was  in- 
disputably more  informed  and  more  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
men  who  flourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he 
could  see  the  living  monuments.  Herodotus 
was  born  about  six  years  after  the  famous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  flourished  about  450  years  after 
the  age  of  the  father  of  history.  C.  Nep.  in 
vita.— Her odot.  4,  c.  137,  1.  6,  c.  34,  Slc—PCuL 
in  Cim. —  VaL  Max.  5,  c.  3. — Justin.  2. — Paus. 
II.  An  archon  of  Athens, 

MiMALLON'Es,  the  Bacchauals,  who,  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  horns 
on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called  Mlmallo- 
nides,  and  some  derive  their  name  from  the 
mountain  Mimas.  Pers.  1,  v.  99. —  Ovid.  A.  A. 
V.  bil.—Stat.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  660. 

MiM.vERMDs,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophron  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
tale.  In  the  expression  of  love,  P  ropertius  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows : — 

Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  versus  Hornero. 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured 
of  a  young  girl  called  Nanno.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  remain,  collected  by  Stobse- 
us.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  penlamatervers'e,  which  others  however 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The  sur- 
name of  Ligustiades,  \iyvs  (shrill-voiced),  has 
been  applied  to  him ;  though  some  imagine  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  his  father.  Strab.  1 
and  14. — Paiis.  9,  c.  29. — Diog.  1. — Propert. 
1,  el.  9,  V.  II.— Horat.  \.  ep.  6,  v.  65. 

MiNERVALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnities  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  from  their  studious  pur- 
suits; and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  offer  to  their  masters  was  called  Mi- 
nerval,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Miverva. 
Varro  de  R.  R.  3,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  v.  809. 
— Liv. 

Mixos.     Vid.  Part  III. 

M:vuTiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  accu^^ed  of  de- 
bauchery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
baried  alive,  because  a  female  supported  the 
false  accusation,  A.  U.  C.  418.     Liv.  8,  c.  15. 

MiNarius,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  pui; 
Maelius  to  death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
brazen  statue  for  causing  the  corn  to  be  sold  at 
a  reduced  price  to  the  people.     Liv.  4,  c.  16. — 

Plin.  18,  c.  3. IT.  Rnfus,  a  master  of  horse 

to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pro- 
ductive of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  Minut  ius,  soon  after  this, 
fought  with  ill  success  against  Annibal,  and 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  Fabius :  which 
circumstance  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliv- 


erer, and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  agaia 
but  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.     Liv. — C.  Nep,  in  Ann. III. 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  his 

election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard. 

IV.  A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  Avho  were  chosen 

quaestors. V.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 

tlourished  207  A.  D.  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  Octavius,  from  the  principal  speaker  in  it. 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Arnobius,  and 
even  printed  as  an  8th  hook  {Octavius),  till  Bal- 
duinus  discovered  the  imposition  in  his  edition 
of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1712 ;  and  of  Grono- 
vius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1709. 

MisiTHEUs,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law 
to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  counsels  and 
actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him 
as  prsefect  of  the  proetorian  guards.  He  died 
A.  D.  243,  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  good  of  the  public. 

MiTHRADATfis,  a  hcrdsman  of  Astyages,  or- 
dered to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refused, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &a 
Herodot. — Justin. 

MiTHRiDATES  Ist,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  Xenophon 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes,  B.  C,  363. 

Diod. — Xenoph. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  Pontus,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empireamong  the  conqueror's 
generals.  He  reigned  about  26  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  302. 
He  was  succeeded  by  hi^son,  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Ap- 

plan.  Mith. — Diod. The  III.  was  son  of  the 

preceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 
Diod. The  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 
barzanes, who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III. 

The  V.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 

IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
daughter,Laodice,he  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Pharnaces. The  VI.  succeed- 
ed his  father  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  fu  rn  ished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
third  Punic  war,and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  he  was 
called  Evergetes,  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  B.  C.  123.     Appian.  Mithr.— Justin. 

37,  &c. The  VII.  surnamed  Enpatnr  and 

'liie  Great,  succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates 

VI.  though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.     The 
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beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  ambition, 
cruelty,  and  artifice.  He  murdered  his  own 
mother,  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  two  sons  whom 
his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia  and  placed  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  married  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  Ariarathes.  He  suborned  a  youth  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her 
third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  were  just 
and  well-grounded.  Mithridates  used  the  same 
arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sent  to  Rome 
Gordius,  the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly 
declared  before  the  Roman  people,that  the  youth 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the 
third  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Ariarathes,  and  that 
he  was  supported  as  such  by  Mithridates.  This 
intricate  affair  displeased  the  Roman  senate, 
and  finally,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates, 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.  These  two 
kingdoms  being  thus  separated  from  their  ori- 
ginal possessors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  independence  ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
refused  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus,  which  ended  in 
his  destruction.  Vid.  Miihridaticum  Bellum. 
He  fled  to  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refused 
an  asylum  to  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had 
before  supported  with  all  the  collected  forces  of 
his  kingdom.  Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Scythians  ;  and,  though  destitute  of 
power,  friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  his  ambas- 
sadors,and  the  victorious  Pompey  declared, that, 
to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  most  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  His 
.subjects  refused  to  follow  him  any  longer,  and 
they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  his  son  Phar- 
nacesking.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateful 
to  his  father,  and  even,  accordino^  to  some  wri- 
ters, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  un- 
natural treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithrida- 
tes ;  he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself  It  was  in  vain 
the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  strengthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison  ;  and  when  this  was  unavail- , 
ing,  he  attempted  to  stab  himself  The  blow ' 
was  not  mortal :  and  a  Gaul,  who  was  then 
present,  at  his  own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  72d  vear  of  his  a^e.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortunes, abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  long  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefatigable  adversary  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annibal,  and  Pyrrhus, 
Perseus,  or  Antiochus.  Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  his  eminent  virtues  and  cen- 
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I  sured  for  his  vices.    As  a  commander,  he  de- 
I  serves  the  most  unbounded  applause ;  and  it  may 
create  admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  with 
j  such  success  during  so  many  years,  against  the 
I  most  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
j  by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucuilus,  and  a  Pompey.  He  was 
j  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne, 
;  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero;  and,  indeed, 
I  no  better  proof  of  his  military  character  can  be 
I  brought,than  the  mention  of  the  great  rejoicings 
which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies  and  in 
the  capital  at  the  news  of  his  death.  No  less  than 
twelve  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
givings to  the  immortal  gods ;  and  Pompey,  who 
had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of  his  death  to 
Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hastened  his  fall,was 
rewarded  with  the  most  uncommon  honours. 
Vid.  Ampia   lex.     It  is  said  that  Mithridates 
conquered  24  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew*,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and 
fluency  as  his  own.    As  a  man  of  letters  he  also 
deserves  attention.     He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  dia- 
lect a  treatise  on  botany.   His  skill  in  physic  is 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  celebrated 
antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
Mithridate.     Superstition,  as  well  as  nature, 
had  united  to  render  him  great ;  and  if  we  rely 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his  birth  was  ac- 
companied by  the   appearance   of  two   large 
comets,  which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  suc- 
cessively, and  whose   splendour   eclipsed  the 
midday  sun,  and  covered  the  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens.     Justin.  37,  c.  1,  &c. — Strab. — Diod. 
U.—Flor.  3,  c.  5,  &c.—Plut.   in  Syll.—Luc. 
Mar.  <f«  Pomp. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c.—Dio. 
30,  &c. — Appian.  Mithrid. — Plin.  2,  c.  97,  1. 
7,  c.  24,  1.  25,  c.  2,  1.  33,  c.  3,  &c.— Cic.  pro 
Man.,  &c. — Paterc.  2,  c,  18. — Eutrop.  5. — Jo- 
seph. 14. —  Oros.  6,  &c. II.  A  man  in  the 

armies  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the  young- 
er ;  but  when  he  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  Plut.  in 
Artax. 

MiTHRiDATicuM  Bellum,  bcgun  89  years  B. 
C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  ofiicers,  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q,.  Op- 
pius,  opposed  Mithridates  with  the  troops  of 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Gallo- 
grflecia.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  together 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted  to 
70,000  men  and  6000  horse.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  Pontus  were  greatly  superior  to  these  ; 
he  led  250,000  foot,40,000  horse,  and  130  armed 
chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement,  the  king  of 
Pontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Hellespont 
submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Roman 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  was  carried  about 
in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  insults 
of  the  populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mith- 
ridates, who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat  as  a  slur  upon  the  avidity  of  the 
Romans.    The  conqueror  took  every  possible 
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advantage ;  he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the 
.figean  sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  sub- 
mit 10  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon  over- 
run by  his  general  Archelaus,  and  made  tributa- 
ry to  the  kingdom  of  Ponius.  Meanwhile,  the 
Romans,  incensed  against  Mithridates  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  mas- 
j^acring  80,000  of  their  countrymen  in  one  day 
all  over  Asia,  appointed  Sylla  to  march  into  the 
«easi.  Sylla  landed  in  Greece,  where  the  in- 
habitants readily  acknowledged  his  power  5  but 
Athens  shut  hei-  gates  against  the  Roman  com- 
mander, and  Archelaus,  who  defended  it,  de- 
feated, with  the  greatest  courage,  all  the  efforts 
and  operations  of  the  enemy.  This  spirited 
defence  was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus  re- 
treated into  Boeotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed 
him.  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line 
of  battle  near  Chaeronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory ;  and,  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able forces  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than  10,000 
escaped.  Another  battle  in  Thessaly,  near  Or- 
■chomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  king  of 
■Pontus,  Dorylaus,  one  of  his  generals,  was 
defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for  peace.  Sylla 
listened  to  the  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his 
presence  at  Rome  was  now  become  necessary  to 
quell  the  commotions  and  cabals  which  his  ene- 
mies had  raised  against  him.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Pontus  to  confirm  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  dominions,  and  to  procure  him 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithri- 
dates consented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  deliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
and  Bithynia  to  Nicoraedes  ;  and  to  pay  to  the 
Romans  2000  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  gal- 
leys with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were 
contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  him- 
self master  of  an  army  by  intrigue  and  oppres- 
sion, kept  him  under  continual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  existence  of  his  power  precarious. 
Sylla,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Mithri- 
dates, rid  the  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria; 
and  the  king  of  Pontus,  awed  by  the  resolution 
and  determined  firmness  o/his  adversary, agreed 
to  the  conditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The 
hostile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  con- 
tinued in  the  tiaie  of  peace,  became  suspected 
by  the  Romans;  and  Mursena,  who  was  left 
as  governor  of  Asia  in  Svlla's  absence,  and  who 
wished  to  make  himself  known  by  some  con- 
spicuous action,  bes^an  hostilities  by  taking  Co- 
mana,  and  plundering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him,  but  he  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  peace  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Muraena  was  publicly  reprimanded; 
but,  as  he  did  not  cease  from  hostilities,  it  was 
easily  understood  that  he  acted  bv  the  private 
directions  of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  ap- 
on  this  marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  both  the  adversaries  claimed 
the  victory.  This  was  the  last  blow  which  the 
kin£(  of  Pontus  received  in  this  war,  which  is 
called  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  and  which 
continued  for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that 
time,  was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and 
he  commanded  Muraena  to  retire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Mithridates.    The  death  of  Sylla  chan- 


ged the  face  of  affairs ;  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Romans, 
which  had  never  been  committed  to  writing,  de- 
manded frequent  explanations,  and  Mithridates 
at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  de- 
clared war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death,  lett  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans ;  but  Mithridates  dispu- 
ted their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceas- 
ed monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  120,000 
men,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports, 
16,000  horsemen  10  follow  him,  and  100  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed 
over  Asia,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  His  valour  and  prudence 
showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
300,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeat- 
ed in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus  pur- 
sued him,  and  when  his  application  for  the  per- 
son of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued. 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perish- 
ed, and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were  kill- 
ed. Tigranocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  such 
signal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate,  that  the  mon- 
arch fled  for  safety  into  the  country  of  the 
Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and,with  more  wild- 
ness  than  prudence,  secretly  resolved  to  invade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  Mithri- 
dates had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes  were 
subdued ;  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his  feet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kings,  who  had 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt. 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates  ter- 
rified his  subjects ;  and  they,  fearful  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles  across 
a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  revolted, 
and  made  his  son  king.  The  monarch,  forsaken 
in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  put  an 
end  to  his"  life,  (Vi'd.  Mithridates  VII.)  and 
gave  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third 
Mithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall,  B.  C.  63. 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  w^ar  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosius, 
Floras,  andEutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to 
30  years,  is  far  more  credible;  and,  indeed,  by 
proper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  than 
26  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first 
entered  the  field  against  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Appian.  in  Mithrid. — Jus- 
tin, 37,  &.c.—Flor.  2,  &.c.—Liv.—Plut.  m  Luc. 
&c. —  Orosius. — Paterc. — Dion. 

MnakSont,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1200 
pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  gods 
of  Asclepiodorus.     Plin.  35,  c.  16. 
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McBRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  He  was  the  last 
of  the  300  kings  from  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  68  years.    HerodoL  3,  c.  16. 

MoLO,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
Apollonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apollo- 
nius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  disciples  of 
Menecles  of  the  same  place.  They  both  visit- 
ed Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  but  Molo 
flourished  some  time  after  Apollonius.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J,  Caesar  among  his  pupils. 

Vid.  Apollonius.  Cic.  de  Oral. II.  A  prmce 

of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  Antiochus,  and 
killed  himself  when  his  rebellion  was  attended 
with  ill  success. 

MoLOssi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

MoLossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death 
of  Helenus,  and  part  of  his  dominions  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Molossia  from  him.  Pans.  1, 
c.  11. 

MoNiMA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletes,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Great  married.  Vid.  Miihri- 
dates. 

MoNOPHiLus,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridates.  The 
king  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  his 
daughters ;  and  the  eunuch,  when  he  saw  the 
affairs  of  his  master  in  a  desperate  situation, 
stabbed  her,  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

MoNTANUs,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domi- 
lian  consulted  about  boiling  a  turbot.     Juv.  4. 

MoNYMUs,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  obtained  his 
liberty.  He  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrote 
something  in  the  form  of  facetious  stories 
Diog.  Laert. 

Mopsus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

MoscHioN,  a  name  common  to  four  different 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and  na- 
tive place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments  of 
their  writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and  a 
treatise  de  morbis  mulierum,  edited  by  Gesner, 
4to.  Basil.  1566. 

MoscHus,  I.  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  country  in  his  own  mother-tongue. 
II.  A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philoso- 
phy.    Strab. III.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in 

the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are 
still  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of 
poetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Mos- 
chus  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1748. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  born  in  Egypt,  1571,  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  gave  them  laws  and  ordinances  during 
their  peregrination  of  40 years  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia.  He  died  at"' the  age  of  120.  His 
writings  have  been  quoted  and  recommended 
by  several  of  the  heathen  authors,  who  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  prejudices  against  a 
Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  wisdom.     Longinus. — JDiod.  1. 

MuMMius,  L.  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
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the  Achseans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  147, 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  andChalcivS,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  Achaicus  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  en- 
rich himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  but 
returned  home  without  any  increase  of  ibrtune. 
He  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
paintings  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  ar- 
tists of  Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder 
of  Cormth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed 
them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured 
them  they  should  make  others  in  their  stead. 
Paterc.  1,  c.  13.— Strab.  Q.—Plin.  34,  c.  7,  1. 
37,  c.  l.—Flor.  2,  c.  6.— Pans.  5,  c.  24. 

MuNATius,  Plancus,  I.  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicus.  He  w^as  almost 
killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not  all 
been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate.    Calpurnius  rescued  him  from  their 

fury. II.  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cicero. 

His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
bore  the  same  name.  He  was  with  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  was  made  consul  with  Brutus,  He 
promised  to  favour  the  republican  cause  for 
some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Csesar.  He 
was  long  Antony's  favourite,  but  he  left  him  at 
the  battle  of  Actium,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  sen- 
ate ;  for,  through  his  influence  and  persuasion, 
that  venerable  body  flattered  the  conqueror  of 
Antony  with  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  censor.  Plut. 
in  Ant. 

MuRSNA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithri- 
dates with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaus  near  Chasronea.  He  was  ably  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero  when  his  char- 
acter was  attacked  and  censured.  Cic.  pro 
Mnr. — Appian.  de  Mithrid. 

Mdsa  Antonius,  I.  a  freedman  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recommending  tb  him  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he 
had  been  to  Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  pa- 
tient died  under  his  care.  Two  small  treatises, 
de  herba  Botanicd,  and  de  tuendd  Valetudine, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

II.   A  daughter   of  Nicomedes,    king    of 

Bithynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her  father's 
kingdom  from  the  Romans,  but  to  no  purpose, 
though  CoBsar  espoused  her  cause.  Paterc.  2. 
— Suet,  in  Cess. 

Mus^us,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  to 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Orpheus, 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero  was  written  by  a  Musaeus 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions.  Among  the 
good  editions  of  Musaeus  two  mav  be  selected 
as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1727; 
and  that  of  Schroder,  Svo.  Leovard,  1743.  Virg. 
Mn.  6,  c.  &ll.—Diog. 

MuTiA,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Scaevola, 
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and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
pey's  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  so 
disgusted  her  husband,  that,  at  his  return  from 
the  Mithridalic  war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Scaurus.  Augustus  greatly  esteem- 
ed her.  Plut  in  Pomp. II.  A  wife  of  Julius 

Caesar,  beloved  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  Suet. 
in  Cces.  50. III.  The  mother  of  Augustus. 

MuTiA  Lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted by  Licinius  Crassus  and  CI.  Mutius,  A. 
U.  C.  657.     Vid  Licinia  Lex. 

MuTiNES,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up  Agrigentum.  Liv.  25,  c.  41,  1. 
27,  c.  5. 

MuTius,  I.  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marius. 

II.  A  Roman,  who  saved  the  life  of  young 

Marius,  by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pur- 
suits of  his  enemies  m  a  load  of  straw. III. 

A  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means 

he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribune. IV. 

C.  Scsevola,  surnamed  Cordus,  because  famous 
for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsen- 
na,  king  of  Etruria,  had  beseiged  Rome,  Mu- 
tius disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan, 
and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he 
gained  an  easy  introduction  into  the  royal  tent. 
Porsenna  sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Mu- 
tius entered.  The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking 
him  for  his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  Mutius,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized 
and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  the  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  he  was  a  Roman  ;  and,  to  give 
them  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right 
hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and,  sternly 
looking  at  the  king,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  he  boldly  told  him  that  300  young  Ro- 
mans like  himself  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  entered  his  camp  in  disguise,  determined 
either  to  destroy  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
This  extraordinary  confession  astonished  Por- 
senna ;  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
retired  from  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the 
surname  of  Scavola,  because  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  Etrurian  king.     Phd  in  Par. — Flor.  1,  c. 

10. — Liv.  2,  c.  13. V.Cl.  Scsevola,  a  Roman 

consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the  Mar- 
sian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of  civil  law. 
Cir.. — Plut. VI.  Another,  appointed  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  generally  proposed  to 
others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  moderation. 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned,  and 
ingenious ;  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ.  Plut. —  Cic.  de 
drat.  1,  c.  48.—Paterc.  2,  c.  22. 

Mycerinus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
great  justice  and  moderation.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
129. 

Mycithus,  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such 


fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored 
the  kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when 
come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace 
and  solitude  with  a  small  portion.  He  is  call- 
ed by  some  Micalus.    Justin.  4,  c.  2. 

Mycon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with  others 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  Pcecile 
of  Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygnolus. 
Plin.  33  and  35. 

Myrmidones.     Vid.  Part  I, 

Myron,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made 
a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that  even  bulls 
were  deceived,  and  approached  her  as  if  alive, 
as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  epigrams 
in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourished  about  442 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  319. 
— Paus. — Juv.  8. — Propert.  2,  el.  41, 

Myrsilus,  a  son  of  Mersus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclidae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules,     Vid.  Candaules. 

Myrtis,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Corinna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifi- 
cation. Pindar  himself,  as  some  report,  was 
also  one  of  her  pupils. 

Mys,  {my OS,)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  represent- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitnae  on  a 
shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva's  statue  made 
by  Phidias.  Paus.  1,  c.  ^8.— Martial.  8,  ep.  34 
and  51,  1.  14,  ep.  93.— Propert.  3,  el.  9,  c.  14. 

Myscellus,  or  Miscellus,  a  native  of 
RhypsB  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  found  a  beautiful  woman  all 
in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour.  According  to  some,  Mys- 
cellus, who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out 
of  Argos,  without  the  permission  of  the  magis- 
trates, for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  put  each  a  black  ball  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  but  Hercules  changed  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  son  ac- 
quitted ;  upon  which  Myscellus  left  Greece,  and 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Crotona.  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  V.  19.— Strab.  6  and  S.—Suidas. 

Mystes,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his 
friend.     Horat.  2,  od.  9. 

Mythecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 
cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  citizens.  He  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  bv  the  magistrates, 
who  observed,  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus  was  un- 
necessary, as  hunger  was  the  best  seasoning. 

N. 

Nabaz.\nes,  an  officer  of  Darius  third,  at  the 
battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with  Bessus  to 
murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the  kingdom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  Curt.  3,  &c. 
—Died.  17. 
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Nabis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacednemon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur- 

Eassed  a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  When  he 
ad  exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue,  which  in  re- 
semblance was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in 
the  most  magnificent  apparel;  and  whenever 
any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the 
tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediately, 
by  means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  excrucia- 
ting manner  with  bearded  points  and  prickles 
hid  under  the  clothes.  Nabis  made  an  alliance 
with  Flaminius,  the  Roman  general,  and  pur- 
sued, with  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  the  war 
which  he  had  undertaken  against  the  Achseans. 
He  besieged  Gythium,  and  defeated  Philopos- 
men  in  a  naval  battle.  His  triumph  was  short ; 
the  general  of  the  Achaeans  soon  repaired  his 
losses,  and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment, and  treacherously  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted to  save  his  life  by  flight,  B.  C.  192, 
after  a  usurpation  of  14  years.  Polyb.  13. — 
Justin.  30  and  31. — Plut.  in  Phil. — Pans.  7,  c. 
S.—Flor.  2,  c.  7. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
the  Nabonassarean  epoch  received  its  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or 
746  B.  C. 

N^vius,  (Cn.)  I.  a  native  of  Campania,  was 
the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works 
which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Androni- 
cus.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
his  earliest  plays  were  represented  at  Rome  in 
the  year  519,  The  names  of  his  tragedies, 
from  which  as  few  fragments  remain  as  from 
those  of  Livius,  are  still  preserved : — Alcestis, 
(from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  description  of 
old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse) — Danae, 
Dulorcstes^  Hesiona,  Hector^  Iphigenia,  Lycur- 
gus,  Phcenissa,  Protesiiaus^  and  Telephus.  All 
these  were  translated,  or  closely  imitated,  from 
the  w^orks  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
other  Greek  dramatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
passage  in  the  Hector^  one  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned tragedies,  where  the  hero  of  the  piece 
delighted  with  the  praises  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Priam,  exclaims  : — 

' Lcshis  sum 

Laudari  me  abs  te.  pater,  laudato  viro.' 

Naevius,  however,  was  accounted  abetter  comic 
than  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  us  some 
specimens  of  his  jests,  with  which  that  cele- 
brated wit  and  orator  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  amused;  but  they  consist  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words, 
than  in  genuine  humour.  Unfortunately  for 
Neevius,  he  did  not  always  confine  himself  in 
his  comedies  to  such  inoffensive  jests.  The 
dramas  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  especially 
those  of  Epicharmus,  were  the  prototypes  of 
the  older  Greek  comedy  ;  and  accordins:ly  the 
most  ancient  Latin  plays,  particularly  those  of 
Naevius,  which  were  formed  on  the  same  school, 
though  there  be  no  evidence  that  they  ridiculed 
political  events,  partook  of  the  personal  satire 
and  invective  which  pervaded  the  productions  of 
Aristophanes.  If,  as  is  related,  the  comedies  of 
Naevius  were  directed  against  the  vices  and  cor- 
poral defects  of  the  consuls  and  senators  of 
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Rome,  he  must  have  been  the  most  original  of 
the  Latin  comic  poets,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  Plautus  or  Terence;  since,  although  he 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  the  djamatic  tables 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Sicilian  comedies,  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  scenes 
must  have  been  his  own.  The  elder  Scipio  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  satiric  representa- 
tions, and  the  poetic  severity  with  which  Aris- 
tophanes persecuted  Socrates  or  Euripides,  was 
hardly  more  indecent  and  misdirected  than  the 
sarcasms  of  Naevius  against  the  greatest  captain, 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  most 
virtuous  citizen  of  his  age.  Nevius,  however, 
did  not  long  escape  with  impunity.  Rome  was 
a  very  diflerent  sort  of  republic  from  Athens: 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy, 
and  its  partisans  were  not  always  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  Greek  democracy  were  obliged  to  endure. 
Naevius  had  said,  in  one  of  his  verses,  that  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Matelli  had  frequently 
obtained  the  consulship  before  the  age  permit- 
ted by  law,  and  he  insinuated  that  they  had  been 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  in  consequence  of 
their  virtues,  but  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  fate : 

'  Palo  Metelli  Romcefiunt  Consules.' 

"With  the  assistance  of  the  other  patricians, 
the  Metelli  retorted  his  sarcasms  in  a  Saturnian 
stanza,  not  unlike  the  measure  of  some  of  our 
old  ballads,  in  which  they  threatened  to  play 
the  devil  with  their  witty  persecutor : — 

*  Et  NcEvio  PoetcB, 
Cum  scepe  IcBderentur^ 
Dabunt  malum  MatelU^ 
Dabunt  malum  Matelli^ 
Dabunt  malum  MatelliJ 

The  Metelli,  however,  did  not  confine  their 
vengeance  to  the  ingenious  and  spirited  satire, 
in  the  composition  of  which,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  was  engaged. 
On  account  of  the  unceasing  abuse  and  re- 
proaches which  he  had  uttered  against  them, 
and  other  chief  men  of  the  city,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
Hariolus  and  Leontes.  These  plays  being  in 
some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of  his 
former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  relapsed 
into  his  former  courses,  and  continued  to  per- 
secute the  nobility  in  his  dramas  and  satires  with 
such  implacable  dislike,  that  he  was  at  length 
driven  from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  Utica,  he  died  there,  in  the  year 
550,  according  to  Cicero ;  but  Varro  fixes  his 
death  somewhat  later.  Before  leaving  Rome, 
he  had  composed  the  following  epitaph  on 
himself,  which  Gellius  remarks  is  full  of  Cam- 
panian  arrogance;  though  the  import  of  it,  he 
adds,  might  be  allowed  to  be  true,  had  it  been 
written  by  another  : — 

'  Mortales  immortaUs  flere  si  foretfas, 
Plerent  diva  Cammnct  Navium  poet  am  ; 
Itaqve  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  th^sauro, 
Oblitei  sunt  Roma  loquier  Latina  lingua.^ 

Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  epitaph, 
Naevius  was  also  author  of  the  C)'prian  Iliad,  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cy- 
prian Epic.   Aristotle,  in  the  23d  chapter  of  his 
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Poetics,  mentions  the  original  work,  (ra  Kvirpia,) 
which,  he  says,  had  furnished  many  subjects  for 
the  drama.  Some  writers,  particularly  Pindar, 
have  attributed  this  Greek  poem  to  Homer ;  and 
there  was  long  an  idle  story  current,  that  he  had 
given  it  as  a  portion  to  his  daughter  Arsephone. 
Herodotus,  in  his  second  book,  concludes,  after 
some  critical  discussion,  that  it  was  not  written 
by  Homer,  bat  that  it  was  doubtless  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  or  one  who  lived  shortly 
after  him.  Heyne  thinks  it  most  probable,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Stasinus,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  it  received  its  name 
from  the  country  of  its  author.  Whoever  may 
have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contained 
twelve  books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amo- 
rous and  romantic  fiction.  It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus — it  related 
the  contention  of  the  three  goddesses  on  mount 
Ida — the  fables  concerning  Palamedes— the 
story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius — and  the  love 
adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during  the 
early  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy — and  it  termi- 
nated with  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war,  by  sowing  dissension  between 
him  and  Atrides.  A  metrical  chronicle,  which 
chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of 
Nsevius,  since  Cicero  says,  that  in  writing  it  he 
filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  won- 
derful complacency  and  satisfaction.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  1.  de  Senect. — Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  c.  53. 

II.  An  augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.    To 

convince  the  king  and  ihe  Romans  of  his  power 
as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and 
turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admira- 
tion. The  razor  and  flint  w^ere  buried  under  an 
altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to 
make  witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear  near  it. 
Dionys.  Hal. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. — Cic.  de  divin.  1, 
c  17,  de  JV.  D.  2,  c.  3, 1.  3,  c.  6. 

Narcissus,  a  freed  man  and  secretary  of  Clau- 
dius, who  abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself  Messalina,  the  em- 
peror's wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
Narcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
sentment. Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Nar- 
cissus was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
pelled to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Nasica,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios. 
Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about  134  years 
after  the  introduction  of  sundials  at  Rome. 
Vid.  Scipio. An  avaricious  fellow,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
as  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  become 
his  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understanding  his 
meaning,  purposely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  his  dauo:hter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule.    Horat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  64,  &c. 

Nasidienus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Mecsenas,  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horace,  2,  Sat.  8. 

Naucrates,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
Mausolus. II.  An  orator  who  endeavoured 
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to  alienate  the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  interest 
of  Brutus. 

Nausicaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phoeaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experienced 
from  the  king.  She  married,  according  lo  Aris- 
totle and  Dicij's,  Teleniachus  the  son  of  Ulys- 
ses, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Perseptolis 
or  Ptoliporihus.  Homer.  Od.  6. — Paus.  5,  c. 
19.— Ht/giu.  fab.  126. 

NauteS;  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
^Eneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  pal- 
ladium of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg. 
.En.  5,  V.  794. 

Nealices,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  Mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
seafight  between  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore  with  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Nearghus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  ex- 
amine it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage 
and  of  the  king's  life  ;  but  his  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's 
death  he  was  appointed  over  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia.  Curt.  9,  c.  10. — Polycen.  9. — Justin.  13, 
c.  A.—Strab.  2,  &c. 

Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
discovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  was  circum- 
navigable.    Herodot.  2,  c.  158, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

Nectanebus,  and  Nectanabis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Nectanebus,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy, 
levied  20,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
same  number  in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  fur- 
nished in  Egypt.  This  numerous  body  was 
not  equal  to  the  Persian  forces;  and  Nectane- 
bus, defeated  in  a  battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
resistance,  and  fled  into  ^Ethiopia,  B.  C.  3.50, 
where  he  found  a  safe  asylum.  His  kingdom 
of  Egypt  became  from  that  time  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  Plut.  Ages. —  Diod.  16,  &c. — 
Polycen.  2. — Nep.  in  Ages. 

Nemesianus,  M.  Auref,.  Olymp.,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  tal- 
ents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on 
hunting  and  bird-catching  were  published  by 
Burnam,  inter  scriptores  rei  venaticse,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1728. 

Nemesius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise  de  Katura  Hominis  was  edited 
in  12mo.  Ant.  apud  Plant.  1565,  and  in  8vo. 
Oxon.  1671. 

NeOcles,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  father, 
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or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the  philoso- 
pher Epicurus.  Cic.  1,  de  Nat.  D.  c.  21. — 
Diog. II.  The  father  of  Themistocles.  ^Eli- 
an. V.  H.  2,  &c. — Cic.  JSep.  in  Them. 

Neon,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  who  assisted  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxes. 

Neoptolemus,  I.  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  P\/rrkuSy  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Immediately  upon  this  Ulysses  and  Phoe- 
nix were  commissioned  to  bring'  Pyrrhus  to  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleasure, 
and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemus,  {aeio 
soldie7\)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  field. 
His  cruelty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his 
father.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
est barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  family  ; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaugh- 
tered him  wiihout  mercy ;  or,  according  to 
others,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  exultation 
through  the  streets  of  Troy  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  his 
fury,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Troy  "was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  amcmg  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andromache, 
the  -widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the  son  of 
Priam.  The  place  of  his  retirement  after  the 
Trojan  war  is  not  kno\^ii.  Some  maintain  that 
he  went  to  Thessaly,  where  his  grandfather  still 
reigned ;  but  this  is  confuted  M^  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  he  went 
to  Epirus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  kingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Peleus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Acastus  the 
son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  Adro- 
mache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece.  He  had  a 
son  by  this  unfortunate  princess,  called  Molos- 
sus,  and  two  others,  if  we  relv  on  the  authority 
of  Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache,  he  married 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  also 
Lanassa,  the  dau2:hter  of  Cleod^f^us,  one  of  the 
des-^endants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  variouslv  related.  Menelaus, before  the 
'I'rojan  war,  had  promised  his  dansfhter  Pler- 
mione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  exoerien- 
'^ed  from  the  valour  and  thf  nonrasre  of  Neopto- 
lemus, during  the  siege  of  Trov,  induced  him  to 
reward  his  merit  by  makins:  him  his  son-in-law. 
The  nuptials  were  accordinsriv  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  caused  his  rival  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  bv  Macharens  ihe  priest,  or 
bv  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  accnrdin?  to 
Virgil,  Paterculns,  and  Hv^inus.  Some  sav 
that  he  was  murdered  bv  the  DHnhians,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes.  He 
suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  barbari- 
ties which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva upon  the  asred  Priam  and  his  wretched 
family.  From  this  circumstance  the  ancients 
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I  have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  Neoptolemse 
revenge  when  a  person  had  sufiered  the  same 
I  savage  treatment  which  others  had  received 
j  from  his  hands.  The  Delphians  celebrated  a 
i  festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  mem- 
ory of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  slain  in  his 
attempt  to  plunder  their  temple,  because,  as 
they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had 
been  in  some  manner  accessary  to  the  death  of 
Achilles.  Paterc.  1,  c.  1. —  Virg.  ^En.  2  and 
3.— Pans.  10,  c.  -24.— Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v.  331, 
455,  &c.  Heroid.  8. — Strab.  9.—Pind.  Nem. 
7. — Eurip.  Aiidron.  and  Orest.  &c. — Pint,  in 
Pyrr. — Justin.  17,  c.  3. — Dictys  Orel.  4,  5  and 
&.— Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  504.  11.  19,  v.  326.— 
Sophocl.  Philoct. — Apollod.  3,  c.  13. — Hygin. 
fab.  97  and  102.— Philostr.  Her.  19,  &.c.—Da-  |J 

res  Phryg, —  Q.  Smyrn.  14. II.  An  ancle  of 

the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  who  assisted  the  Ta- 
rentines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  &c.     Plut.  in, 

Pyrr. III.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  greatly 

favoured  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  When 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch's  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some  verses 
which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 

death  of  Philip.    Diod.  16. IV.  A  relation 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  After  the  king's  death  he  received 
Armenia  as  his  province^  and  inade  war  against 
Eumenes.  He  was  supported  by  Craterus,  but 
an  engagement  with  Eumenes  proved  fatal  to 
his  cause.  Craterus  was  killed,  and  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.  C. 
Nep.  in  Eumen. 

Nepherites,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
the  Spartans  against  Persia  when  Agesilaus 
was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  lOO  ships, 
which  were  intercepted  by  Conon  as  they  were 
sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &c.     Diod.  14. 

Nepos,  (Corx.)  I.  the  author  of  the  Vitee 
Excellejiiium  Imperatoruvi,  and  the  life  of  Titus 
Pomponius  Atiicus,  the  celebrated  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  author  of  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  lived  at  Rome  during  this  period,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  born  at  Hostilia  (now 
Osliglia),  a  small  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  near  the  confines  of  tlie  Veronese 
and  Mantuan  territories.  The  year  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain ,  but  he  first  came  toliome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Julius  Coesar.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  state ; 
l3Ut  his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  M'orld.  Catullus 
dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of  poems,  which 
he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of  before 
their  publication.  Nepos  addressed  one  of  his 
own  works  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom 
also  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  likewise 
obtained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  his  writinqrs  with  hisrh  approba- 
tion in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another  alludes 
with  much  svmpathy  to  the  loss  which  Nepos 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  son. 
It  farther  appears,  that  Cicero  had  frequently 
corresponded  with  him,  for  Macrobius  quotes 
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tiie  second  book  of  thai  orator's  epistles  to  Cor-  i 
iielius  Nepos.  It  is  thus  probable  that  some  of 
our  author's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
fn  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the 
death  of  Cicero  j  but  they  were  not  given  to 
the  public  till  earl}'  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
since  Eusebius  considers  him  as  flourishmg  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor.  The  precise 
period  of  his  death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only 
be  ascertained  that  he  survived  Atticus,  whose 
biography^  he  writes,  and  who  died  in  the  722d 
year  of  the  cit)'.  Some  chronological  accounts 
extend  his  life  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
who  was  a  distinguished  literary  character  in 
the  time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  till  that 
epoch.  Whether  the  Cornelius  Nepos,  concern- 
ing whose  life  these  circumstances  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
entitled  Vifcs  Excellerdium  rniperatoruvi,  has 
-been  a  subject,  ever  since  it  was  first  printed,  of 
much  debate  and  controversy  among  criticsand 
commentators.  The  discussion  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances  : — A  person  of  the 
name,  of  ^milius  Probus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a  copy  of 
the  Vitcp.  Imferatorum,  and  prefixed  to  it  some 
barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author, 
or  merely  as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  To 
myself  it  appears,  that  after  allovdng  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  a  transcriber 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  something  more  implied  in  the  verses  of 
Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist,  and 
he  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  compo- 
sition, or,  having  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
the  credit  due  to  the  author.  The  Vilcc  Ivi- 
peralonim,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  lives 
of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian generals.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman 
commanders,  but  that  these  had  perished  be- 
fore ^milius  Probus  commenced  his  transcrip- 
tion. That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to  write 
these  biographies,  appears  from  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  which  he 
says:  '  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that 
their  exploits,  being  compared  with  those  of  the 
Greeks,  it  may  be  judged  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.' That  he  actually  accomplished  this 
task  is  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  ihe  cir- 
cumstance of  Plutarch  quoting  the  authority  of 
Nepos,  for  facts  concerning  the  lives  of  Marcel- 
lus  and  Lucullus;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Havnihnl,  may 
have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  id^a  of 
his  parallel  lives.  The  principles  which  N^^pos 
displays  in  that  par!  of  the  workwhi-di  still  re- 
mains, are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  and  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. It  was  written  in  the  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's fate,  and  during  her  last  strusrgles  for  lib- 
erty, when  despotism  was  impending,  but  the 
hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.  The  work, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  was  undertaken  to  fan 
the  expiring  flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example 


of  such  men  as  Dion  and  TimoleoiT,  and  by 
inserting  sentiments  which  were  appropriate  to 
the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  his  biog- 
raphies, the  author  chiefly  .selects  those  heroes 
M'ho  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears 
no  reference  to  this  favourite  theme.  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  tertile  writer.  Be- 
sides the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  description,  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  lost.  He  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  author  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  description. 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  Cicero,  and 
quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work,  entitled  Ex- 
emplorum  Libri.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difierence  of  the  terms  liieratus  and 
eruditus ;  and,  finally,  a  book  De  Historicis 
GrcEcis.  Among  the  many  good  editions  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be  selected  as  the 
best,  that  of  Verheyk,  8v^o.  L.  Bat.  1773,  and 

that  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1761. H.  Julius,  an 

emperor  of  the  Avest,  «fcc. 

Nepotiancs,  .(Flavius  Popilius,)  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  ehaperor  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  was  murdered  byAnicx^-lus,  after  one  month's 
reign,  and  his  family  were  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Nero,  I.  (Claud.  Domitius  Caesar,)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  v/as  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  him  on  the  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension,  by  afFabilit}^  eom- 
plaisance,  and  popularity;  and  when  he  was 
desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors 
that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  1  wish 
to  Heoven  I  covJ.d  nnt  v:rite.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature. 
He  delivered  himselffromtheswayof  his  moth- 
er, and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  hisfurj'or 
caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure  or 
diverted  his  inclinati';^n.  He  also  turned  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  moderated  his 
meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  eating. 
The  celebritv  of  the  Olympian  games  attracted 
his  notice.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  present- 
ed himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  honour. 
He  was  defeated  in  wrestling,  but  the  flattery 
of  the  spectators  adjudged  him  the  victory.  He 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and 
was  publicly  married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs. 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  soon 
exchanged  for  another:  Nero  resumed  his  sex, 
and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  mean- 
est catamites  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
one  of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world 
would  have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had 
such  a  wife.  He  sacrificed  to  his  wantonness 
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his  wife  Octavia  Poppaea,  and  the  celebrated 
writers,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Petronius,  &c.  The 
Christians  also  did  not  escape  his  barbarity. 
He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy ;  and  as 
he  wished  to  renew  that  dismal  scene,  he  caused 
Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places.  The 
conflagration  became  soon  universal,  and  during 
nine  successive  days  the  fire  was  unextinguish- 
ed. Nero  placed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  and  sang  on  his  lyre  the  destruction  of 
Troy ;  a  dreadful  scene,  which  his  barbarity  had 
realized  before  his  eyes.  He  built  himself  a  cel- 
ebrated palace,  which  he  called  his  golden 
house.  It  was  profusely  adorned  with  gold,  with 
precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was  rare  and 
exquisite.  It  contained  spacious  fields,  artifi- 
cial lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards,  and  what- 
ever could  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large  colos- 
sus of  the  emperor  120  feet  high ;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  cov- 
ered with  gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining-halls 
represented  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
in  figure,  and  continually  turned  round  night 
and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
and  sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice, 
which,  accordingto  Pliny,extended  all  round  the 
city,  was  finished,  Nero  said  that  now  he  could 
lodge  like  a  man.  This  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  last  roused  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  Many  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  they  were 
generally  discovered,  and  such  as  were  acces- 
sary suffered  the  greatest  punishments.  The 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life 
was  that  of  Piso,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  confession  of  a  slave.  The  conspiracy 
of  Galba  proved  more  successful;  and  the  con- 
spirator, wh'^n  he  was  informed  that  his  plot 
was  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  emperor. 
The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured  his  cause ; 
he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat 
on  the  throne  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  ;  and  Nero,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged 
that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  from  his  body, 
and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on 
the  fnneral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by  one 
of  Galba's  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies  were 
performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Though 
his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  universal 
gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites  lamented 
his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  their  pleas- 
ures and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  death 
of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and  extravagance. 
Even  the  king  of  Parthia  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
beg  that  thev  would  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crown- 
ed with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  believed 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he  would  soon 
make  his  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies.  Pliny  calls  him  the  common 
enemy  and  the  fury  of  mankind ;  and  in  this 
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he  has  been  followed  by  all  writers,  who  exhibit 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most  execrable  barba- 
rity and  unpardonable  wantonness.  PluL  in 
Galb. — Siiet.  in  vita. — Plin.  7,  c.  8,  &c. — Dio. 
64. — Aurel.  Victor. —  Tacit.  Ann. II.  Clau- 
dius, a  Roman  g:eneral,  sent  into  Spain  to  suc- 
ceed the  two  Scipios.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  was 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercepted  Asdru- 
bal, who  was  passing  from  Spain  into  Ilah 
with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother  Anni- 
bal.  An  engagement  was  fought  near  the  river 
Metaurus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  num- 
bers taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and  his 
head  cut  off  and  thrown  down  into  his  brother's 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  Appian.  in  Han. — 
Oros.  4.—Liv.  27,  &c.—Horat,  4,  od.  4,  v.  37. 

—Flor.2,c.  e.—  Val.Max.  4,  c.  1.- III.  A 

son  of  Germanicus,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejanus, 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He  died 
in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was  volun- 
tary, according  to  some.  Suet,  in  Tib. — Domi- 
tian  was  called  Nero,  because  his  cruelties  sur- 
passed those  of  his  predecessors,  and  also  Cal- 
vus,  from  the  baldness  of  his  head.  Juv.  4. — 
The  Neros  were  of  the  Claudian  family,  which, 
during  the  republican  times  of  Rome,  was  hon- 
oured with  28  consulships,  five  dictatorships, 
six  triumphs,  seven  censorships,  and  two  ova- 
tions. They  assumed  the  surname  of  Nero, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies 
strong  and  warlike. 

NKkoNiA,  a  name  given  to  Arlaxata  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  his  benefactor. 

Nerva  Cocceius,  I.  a  Roman  emperor,  afler 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  his  generosity, 
and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  He  suffered  no  statues  to  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  and  he  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  government  all  the  gold  and  silver  statues 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predecessor. 
In  his  civil  character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  for- 
bade the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  no  senator  should 
suffer  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this  he  ob- 
served with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  hie  was  inform- 
ed of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con- 
ducted them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  seat- 
ed himself  between  them,  and  when  a  sword 
was  offered  to  him,  accordingto  the  usual  cus- 
tom, he  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  upon 
hi.s  body.  Such  goodness  of  heart,  such  con- 
fidence in  the  sel  f-con  viction  of  the  human  mind, 
and  such  reliance  upon  the  consequence  of  his 
lenitv  and  indulgence,  conciliated  the  affection 
of  all  his  subiects.  Yet  the  prc3etorian  guards 
at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  nearly  yielded  to 
their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade  them 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him,  provided  they 
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spared  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  empire,  and  whom  his  honour  com- 
manded him  to  defend.  His  seeming  submis- 
sion was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers  some  of 
his  friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  obliged 
him  to  provide  himself  against  any  future  muti- 
ny or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  successor. 
He  had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  successor  Trajan, 
a  man  of  whose  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind 
he"  was  fully  convinced.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  72d  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor showed  his  respect  for  his  merit  and  his 
character  by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  Nerva  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Crete. 

Plin,  paneg. — Diod.  69. II.  M.  Cocceius, 

a  consul  inlhe  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himself,  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 

the  extravagance  of  the  emperor. III.  A 

celebrated  lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  He  was  father  to  the  emperor  of 
that  name. 

Nestocles,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  of  Phidias.    PZm.  34,  c.  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne- 
phew to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He 
had  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed,  with 
his  father,  by  Hercules.  As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes;  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nes- 
tor, he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
duced to  ashes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  old 
age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he 
lived  three  generations  of  men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,  more 
probably,  only  90,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
generation.  He  had  two" daughters,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste  ;  and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Stra- 
ticus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilo- 
chus,  and  Trasimedes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  according  to  Valerius Flaccus,  l,v. 
380,  &c.—Dictys  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  &c.— Homer. 
11.  1,  &c.  Od.Z  and  11.— i7y^m.—f ab.  10  and 
212.— Pans.  3,  c.  26,  1.  4,  c.Sand  3l.—ApoUod. 
I,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  l.—  Ovid  Met.  12,  v.  169,  &c.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  15. 

Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  condemi«.ed  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his 
heretical  opinions,  &c. 

NiCAGORAS,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

NiCANDER,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rillus,  of  the  family  of  the  ProclidsR.  He  reign- 
ed 39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  770. II.  A 


Greek  grammarian,  poet,  and  physician,  of 
Colophon,  137  B.  C.  His  writings  were  held 
in  estimation.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
Tlierlaxa,  on  hunting,  and  Alexipka/maca,  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Gorraeus, 
with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  by  Grevinus, 
a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1557,  and  Sal- 
vinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.   Cic.  1,  de  Orat.  c.  16. 

NiCANOR,  ( Vid.  Demetrius  2d,)  I.  a  governor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.  He  had  been 
governor  over  the  Athenians  under  Cassander, 

by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death. II.  A 

governor  of  Munychia,  who  seized  the  Piraeus, 
and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  over 

Attica.     Diod.  18. III.  A  general  of  Antio- 

chus,  king  of  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the 
Jews,  and  showed  himself  uncommonly  cruel. 
NiciAS,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against  Sicily, 
Niciaswas  appointed,  with  Alcibiades  and  La- 
machuSjto  conduct  the  expedition,  which  he  rep- 
robated as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  of 
calamities  to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  often  blam- 
ed the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  his 
colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athenians  re- 
mained long  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was  recalled 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was 
left  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Syracuse  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  though  the  operations 
were  carried  on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have 
surrendered,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  the  Sicilians, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  at  the 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians,  which  were 
refused;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  obtained  the  ad  vantage,  and  Nicias  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  and  grown  despond- 
ing,demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  reinforcement 
or  a  successor.  Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  but  the  advice  of 
Nicias  was  despiset^.  and  the  admiral,  by  his 
eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
ruined  his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  Ni- 
cias gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  all 
his  army,  and  was  shamefully  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  hard  labour  diminished 
their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfortunes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not 
violent.  He  perished  about  413  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a 
great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  general. 
Phd.in  vi/d. —  C.    Nep.  in  Alcib. —  Thucyd.  4, 

&.C. —  Diod.  15. II.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 

king  of  Epirus,  who  made  an  offer  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  Roman  sreneral  disdained  his  offers, 
and  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery. 
He  is  often er  called  Cineas. 

Nico,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geometri- 
cian.   He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Galen, 

the  prince  of  physicians. The  name  of  an 

ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 

favourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant, 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pyrrhus. 

NicocLEs,  I.  a  familiar  friend  of  Phocion, 
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condemned  to  death.    Plut. II.  A  king  of 

Salamis,  celebrated  for  his  coniest  with  a  king 
of  Phronicia,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  most 

effeminaie. III.  A  king   of  Paphos,   who 

reigned  under  the  proiection  ofPiolemy,  kingof 
Egypt.  He  revoked  from  his  friend  lo  the  kmg 
of  Persia,  upon  which  Piolemy  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  loput  him  ro  death,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  other  dependant  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
to  kill  himself  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  his 
family  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

the  Christian  era. IV.  An  ancient  Greek 

poetjWho  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of  men, 
because  light  published  their  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults  and  im- 
perfections.  V,  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evagoras  on  the  throne,  374 
years  before  Christ.     It  was  with  him  that  the 

philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. VI.  A 

tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus 
the  Achaean,    PLut.  in  Aral. 

NicocRATES,  I.  a  tyrant   of   Cyrene. II. 

An  author  at  Athens. III.  A  king  of  Sala- 
mis in  Cyprus;  who  made  himself  known  by  a 
valuable  collection  of  books.     Athen.  1. 

NicocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to  pieces 
in  a' mortar. 

NicoDEMUs,  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 

assistance  of  Artaxerxes.     Diod.  14. II.  A 

tyrant  of  Italy,  &c. III.  An  ambassador  sent 

lo  Pompey  by  Aristobulus. 

NicoLADs,  a  celebrated  Syracusan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
offering  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  with  Nicias  their  general. 
His  eloquence  was  unavailing?. 

NicoMACHA,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 

NicoMACHUS,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
son  also  bore  the  sam.e  name.  The  philosopher 
composed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  thence  they 
are  called  Nicom.achea.     Suidas. 

NicoMEDEs,  I.  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  Nlcomedia.     Justin. — Pans. 

&c. The  2d,  was  ironically  surnamed  Phi- 

lopater,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  59 
years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitions  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  affections  o^  his  sub- 
jects by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  by  a  mild 

and  peaceful  s:overnment.  Justin. The  3d, 

son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
thronedby  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitions  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  kingof  Pontus. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  w-as,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  power  and  affluence.  Strab. — Appian. 
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The  fourth  of  that  name,  was  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  life  in 
an  easy  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  posses- 
sions, to  the  Roman  people.  Strab.  12. — Ap- 
pian. Mithr.—Just.  33,  c.  2,  &,c.—Plor.  3,  c.  5. 
NicosTRATA,  a  courtesan,  who  left  all  her  pos- 
sessions to  Sylla. — The  same  as  Carmenle, 
mother  of  Evander. 

NicosTRATus,  I.  a  man  of  Argos,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  Diod.  16. 
II.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  con- 
spired against  the  king's  life  with  Hermolaus. 

Curt.  8. III.   A  general  of  the  Achsans, 

who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

Niger,  (C.  Pescennius  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
governor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage, 
and  virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  never 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  w-ine,  but  obliged 
them  to  quench  their  thirst  with  water  and 
vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
live,  during  the  expedition  they  undertook, 
merely  upon  biscuit.  In  his  punishments  Ni- 
ger was  inexorable;  he  condemned  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  ar- 
my, because  they  had  stolen  and  eaten  a  fowl. 
The  sentence  was  heard  with  groans ;  the  army- 
interfered;  and  when  Niger  consented  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  for  fear  of  kindling  a  re- 
bellion, yet  he  ordered  the  criminals  to  make 
each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  person 
whose  property  they  had  stolen  ;  they  were,  be- 
sides, ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  but  to  liv^e  upon  cold  aliments  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  quali- 
fications in  a  general  seemed  to  promise  the  res- 
toration of  ancient  discipline  in  the  Roman 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every 
hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  reism- 
ed  about  one  vear.  Herodian.  3. — Eutrop.  Vid, 
Part  I. 

NiGiDTUs  FiGULus,  P.  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  made  praetor, 
and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  senate.  In  the 
civil  w^ars  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey, 
for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  conqueror. 
He  died  in  the  place  of  his  banishment  47  years 
before  Christ.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  4,  ep.  13. — Jjucan, 
1,  V.  639. 

NiLEUs,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  lonians  lo  Asia,  where  he  built  Ephe- 
ses,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus,  Teos, 
Lebedos,  Clazomenae,  &c.    Pans.  7,  c.  2,  &c. 
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NiNUs,  a  son  of  Belus,  who  bnilt  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  iounded  the 
Asi>yriaii  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.     He  was  verv  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.     He  be- 1 
came  enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  i 
ot  his  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her  hus- 
band had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of  his  ! 
powertul  rival.    Nmus  reigned  52  years,  and  at ' 
his  death  he  left  his  kingdom -to  the  care  of  his  ! 
^v;le  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Ninus  ;' 
alter  death  received  divine  honours,  and  became  i 
tiie  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules  ' 
ot  the  Chaldeans.     Ciesias.—Diod.  2. — luslin. 
1:  c^  l.~Herodot.  2.     Vid.  Part  I. 

NixY.is,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  king 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  The  reign  of 
Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and' extrav- 
agance.    Justin.  1,  c.  2.—Diod.  1,  &c. 

Nisus,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus.  born  on  mount  Ida 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  .^neas,  and 
signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
tulians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Euryalus,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
niy  s  camp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious 
atter  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived  by 
the  Rutulians,  who  attacked  Euryalus.  Nisus 
m  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
enemy  s  darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and 
their  heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans  ;  and 
their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Pvlades  and 
an  Ore.stes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is 
become  proverbial.  Virg.  .En.  9,  v.  176.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

NiTocRis,  I.  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  ih  the 
.  middle  of  that  city,  and  dug  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that  river 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
ptes  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
her  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  ill-repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  It  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
these  words:— 7/-  tky  avarice  had  not  been  insa- 
tiable thmt  never  u-ould  Jiave  violated  t}ie  monu- 

merds  of  the  dead.     Herodot.  1.  c.  185. II 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third  pyramid.' 
NoMADEs,  a  name  given  to  all  those" uncivil- 
ized people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  continually  changed  the  place  of  their  res- 
idence to  go  in  search  of  fresh  pasture  for  the 
numerous  cattle  which  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Scythia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Atrica.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  called 
^nmidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  Hal.  1  v  215  — 
Phn  5  c.  :i^— Herodot.  1,  c.  15,  1.  4,'  c.  187.— 
^  ofo  ^-^^^^«-  2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  A.-Virs.  G.  3 
V.  2\2.-Paus.  8,  c.  43.  *  ' 

NoMKNTAMjs,  an  epithet  applied  to  L.  Cas- 
sius  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.    He  ismention- 
ed  by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102,  and  alihi. 
JNONics,  a  Roman  who  exhorted  his  country- 


men after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
flight  of  Pompey,  by  observing  that  eight  sland- 
^vi[^{aqmlcc)  still  remained  in  the  ?amp:  to 
which  Cicero  answered,  Recle,  si  nobis  cunUra- 
culis  bcllus  essel.  * 

NoN-MLs  Marceli.us,  a  grammarian,  whose 
tremse  de  vana  signijlcaiionc  verborum  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris.  1G14. 

No-\Nu.s,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  tifth  century 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  had 
undertaken  to  Ethiopia,  among  the  Saracens 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
his  Dionysiaca,  a  wonderful  collection  of  hea- 
then mythology  and  erudition,  edited  4io.  Ant- 
werp, 15(J9.  His  paraphrase  on  John  was  edit- 
ed by  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1G27. 

NoNus,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omniuvi  riiorboruni  ciiratiow,  was  edited  in 
12mo.  Argent,  1568. 

NoRBANLs,  C.  a  young  and  ambitious  Roman 
who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  ot  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated, &c.     Phd. 

NuMA  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  fathertoAncus  Mar- 
tins.    Tacit.  A.  6,  c.  n.—Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

NuMA  Pompilius,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher 
born  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome 
He  married  Tafia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  the 
king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  country  to  devote  himself  more  freely 
to  literary  pursuits.     At  the  death  of  Romulus 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
kmg,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
people.    Numa  refused  their  offers,  and  it  was 
not  but  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
of  his  friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  royalty.     The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  body- 
guards which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.     He  applied  himself  to  tame  the  ferocity 
of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  m  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dis- 
sensions by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  difier- 
ent  classes.     He  established  different  orders  of 
priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  deity  by  images  ;  and  from  his  example  no 
graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160 
years      He  encouraged  the  report  which  was 
spread  of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her  name  to givesanc- 
tion  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
introduced.     He  established  the  college  of  the 
vestals,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus  which 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut    as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa 
died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which  he  had 
given  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  use- 
nu  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated  peace, 
K.  C.672.  He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janicnlum 
with  many  of  the  books  which  he  had  written! 
1  hese  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one  of 
the  Romans  about  400  years  after  his  death: 
519 
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and  as  they  contained  nothing  new  or  interest- 
ir,g,  but  merely  the  reasons  why  he  had  made 
innovations  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  or- 
der of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daughter, 
called  Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Mariius, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martius,  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some  say  that  he  had 
also  four  sons  ;  but  this  opinion  is  ill  founded. 
Plut.  in  vita. —  Varro. — Liv.  1,  c,  18. — Plin.  13 
and  14,  &lc.—FIot.  1,  c.  2.—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v. 
809,  ].  9,  V.  562.— Ctc.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2  and  17. 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2.—Dio7i.ijs.  Hal.  2,  c.  59.— 

Ovid.  Faai.  3,  &c. II.  One  of  the  Rutulian 

chiefs,  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisusand  Eurya- 
lu.s.     Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  454. 

NuMENiA,  or  Nf.omenia,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially 
of  Apollo  or  the  Sun,  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  ciiizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  poor. 

NuMERiANUs,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Cari- 
nus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  murdered 
in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper, 
who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  Nu- 
merianus  has  been  admired  for  his  learning  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. 

NuMERiua,  a  man  who  favoured  the  escape 
of  Marius  to  Africa,  &c. 

NumItor,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  who 
inherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brother 
Amulius,  who  began  to  reign  conjointly  with 
him.  He  expelled  his  brother,  and  put  to  death 
his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter 
Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant;  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  brought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river  by 
order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved, 
and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his 
grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to 
death.  Dion.  Hal. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Rom. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  55,  &c.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  768. 

NuMiToRius,  a  Roman,  who  defended  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violence. 
He  was  made  military  tribune. 

NuNcoREUs,  a  son  of  Sesoslris,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  Plin.  36, 
c.  11.     He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

Nyctelia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
{Vid.  Nyctelius,)  observed  on  mount Cithaeron. 
Plut  in  Symp. 

Nymphidius,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  Avho  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Nympholepte.'?,  or  Nymphomanes,  possessed 
by  the  nympha.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Cithseron,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  Plut 
in  Arisi. 
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Oarses,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 

Oceia,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  greatest 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lucania, 
Vid.  Lucanus. 

OcHUs.     Vid.  Artaxerxes. 

OcRisiA,  a  woman  of  Corniculum,  who  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  As  she  was  throwing 
into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meats 
that  were  served  on  the  table  of  Tarqum,  she 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  Obsca- 
ni  forma  virilis.  She  informed  the  queen  of  it, 
and  when  by  her  orders  she  had  approached 
near  it,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  called 
Servius  Tullius,  and  who,  being  educated  in 
the  king's  family,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne.  Plut.  de  fort.  Rom. — Plin.  36, 
c.  '21.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  627. 

OcTAViA,  I.  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  with 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  for 
some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  he  soon  after  de- 
spised her  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavia,  for- 
getful of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  took  into 
her  house  all  the  children  of  her  husband,  and 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness.  Mar- 
cellus, her  son  by  her  first  husband,  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended 
as  a  successors  to  his  uncle.  Vid.  Virgil.  Oc- 
tavia had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  death  of  Mar- 
cellus preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia,  who 
died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid  great  regard  to 
her  memory,  by  pronouncing  himself  her  fu- 
neral oration.  The  Roman  people  also  showed 
their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  their  wish  to  pay 
her  divine  honours. — Suet,  in  Aug. — Plut.  in 

Anton.  &c. II.  A  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor 
married  Poppaea,  who  exercised  her  enmity 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  her  to  be  banished 
into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and  Poppasa.  who 
was  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to 
be  banished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered 
to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppaea.  Suet,  in 
Claud.  27,  in  Ner.  7  and  35.— Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

OcTAVLlNOS,  or  OcTAVius  Cjbsar.  Vid.  Au- 
gustus. 

OcTAVius,  I.  a  Roman  ofneer,  who  brought 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  pris")ner  to  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
guardian  to  Pfolemy  Eupa^or,  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest 
arrogance.    He  was  assassinated  by  Lysias, 
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who  was  before  regent  of  Egypt.  The  murderer 

was  sent  to  Rome. II.  A  man  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was 
seized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  success- 
ful rivals  Marius and  Cinna. III.  A  Roman, 

who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Caesar's 
murderers.  His  assertions  were  false,  yet  he 
was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 

conspiracy. IV.  A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in 

Parthia.  He  accompanied  his  general  to  the 
tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  killed 
by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  lo  hinder  them 

from  carrying  away  Crassus. V.  A  tribune 

of  the  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus 

his  colleague  deposed. VI.  A  poet  in  the 

Augustan  age,  intimate  with  Horace.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  historian.  Horat. 
1,  Sat.lQ,  V.82. 

Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Aurelian  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia,  Odenatus  solicited  his  re- 
lease by  waiting  a  letter  to  the  conqueror  and 
sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
offended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenatus  ;  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  which  were  of- 
fered to  be  thrown  into  a  river.  To  punish  Ode- 
natus, who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  observed, 
to  pay  homage  to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself, 
he  ordered  him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
being  devoted  to  instant  destruction,  wath  all  his 
family,  if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  Gallienus,  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  He 
perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  slightly  offended  in  a  domestic 
entertainment.  He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the 
267th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

Odoacer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
ed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odyssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  55 
days.     Vid.  Homerus. 

CEbares,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystas- 
pes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in 
making  his  horse  neigh  first.  Herodot.  3,  c. 
85. — Justiro.  1,  c.  10. 

(EcuMENius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1631. 

OiLEUs.     Vid.  Part.  III. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  com- 
posed many  hymns,  some  of  which  were  regu- 
larly sung  ai  Delphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.     Herodot.  4,  c.  35. 

Ollius,  T.  the  father  of  Poppsea,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus,  &c. 
Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  45. 

OLLovifco,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  called  the  friend 
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of  the  republic  of  the  Roman  senate.     Cas.  B: 
G.  7,  c.  31. 

Olympia,  (orum,)  celebrated  games  which  re- 
ceived their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  were,  ac- 
cording lo  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his 
victory  over  the  Titans,  and  first  observed  by 
the  Idaei  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453.  Some  attribute 
the  institution  to  Pelops,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  victory  over  CEnomaus  and  married  Hippoda- 
mia ;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
received  opinion  is,  that  they  were  first  estab- 
lished by  Hercules  in  honour  ot  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius, after  a  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  B.  C. 
1222.  They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  cele- 
bration with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  in  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  (Vid.  Olt/mpias.) 
They,  however,  w^ere  neglected  for  some  time 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Corcebus,  who  ob- 
tained a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  games  were  in- 
trusted to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Pisasans,  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great  privi- 
leges from  this  appointment;  they  were  in 
danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.  Only  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50th  Olympiad,  when  two  were 
appointed.  In  the  103d' Olympiad,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  But  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  ten,  which  number  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Adrian.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  and  w'hoever  dared  to  trespass  this 
law  was  immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock. 
This,  however,  was  sometimes  neglected,  for  we 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and  some 
rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  preparations 
for  these  festivals  were  great.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regu- 
larly exercised  himself  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some 
little  balls,  superscribed  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the 
last,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  his  adversary.  He  M'as  called 
F.cpeSpog.  '  In  these  games  were  exhibited  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
inj?  of  the  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether 
Trci/raOXoi/,  or  quinquertiuw..  Besides  these, 
there  were  horse  and  chariot-races,  and  also 
contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive;  which,  as  some 
suppose,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules,which  were  accomplished  for  the  universal 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claim- 
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cd  no  other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing; been  the  friend  of  humanity.  The  statues 
of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympionicae,  were 
erected  in  Olympia,  in  the  sacred  wood  of  Jupi- 
ter^  Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike 
conqueror:  and  their  entrance  into  their  native 
city  was  not  through  the  gales,  but,  to  make  it 
more  grand  and  more  solemn,  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls-  Painters  and  poets  were  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  their  names  ;  and  indeed 
the  victories  severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
the  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pin- 
dar. The  combatants  were  naked ;  a  scarf 
was  originally  tied  round  their  waist,  but  when 
it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decency. 
The  Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,"^  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
five  successive  days.  As  they  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.  Pind  Olyvip. 
1  and  ^.—Strob.  S.—Paus.  5,  c.  67,  &c.— 
Diod.  1,  &c. — Pint,  in  Thes.  Lye  &c. — Mil- 
an. V.  H.  10,  V.  \.—Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46.— Lu- 
cian.de  Gym. —  1'^zetz.in  Lycophr. — Aristotel. 
—Stat.  Theh.  fi.— a  Nep.  in  Praf.—  Virg.  G. 
3,  V.  49. 

Olympl4S,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
after  the  expiratien  of  four  complete  years, 
whence  some  have  said  that  they  were  observed 
every  fifth  year.  The  period  of  lime  was  called 
Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era  among 
the  Greeks,  who  computed  their  time  by  it.  The 
custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
first  institution  of  these  festivals,  but,  to  speak 
accurately,  only  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  ob- 
tained the  prize.  This  Olympiad,  which  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  first,  fell,  according  to 
the  accurate  and  learned  computations  of  some 
of  the  moderns,  exactly  776  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
3938,  and  23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
The  games  were  exhibited  atthe  time  of  the  full 
moonnext  after  the  summer  solstice;  therefore 
the  Olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths,  because 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  differs  11  days  every 
year,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began 
the  next  day  after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times 
four  weeks  after.  The  computations  by  Olym- 
piads ceased,  as  some  suppose,  after  the  364th, 
m  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
universally  adopted,  not  only  bv  the  Greeks, 
but  by  many  of  the  neighbourins:  countries, 
though  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Bceo- 
tians,  the  Nemaean  games  to  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 

isthmus. A    celebrated    woman,  v/ho   was 

daughter  of  a  kinsfof  Epirus,  and  who  married 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  bv  whom  she  had 
Alexander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and 
more  probably  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to 
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repudiate  her,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  king  Attains.  Olympias  was  sensible  of  this 
injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  his  father's  measures  by  retiring  from 
the  court  to  his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olym- 
pias, was  productive  of  the  greatest  extrava- 
gancies. The  queen  paid  the  highest  honour  to 
her  husband's  murderer.  She  gathered  his 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  ot  go\d  on  his 
head,  and  laid  his  ashes  near  those  of  Philip. 
When  Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  seized 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  Ari- 
dasus,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Niczmor, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hundred 
leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to 
her  interest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  re- 
main unpunished,  Cassander  besieged  her  in 
Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains 
of  her  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A  body 
of  200  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  bloody 
commands  into  execution,  but  the  splendour 
and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their  cour- 
age, and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by  those 
whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children, 
about  316  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Justin. 
7,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  7. — Plut.  in  Alex. — Curt. — Paus. 

Olympiodorus,  I.  a  musician,  who   taught 

Epaminondas  music.     C.  JS'ep, II.  A  native 

of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  under 
Theodosius  2d,  and  wrote  22  books  of  history, 
in  Greek,  beginning  with  the  seventh  consul- 
ship of  Honorius,  and  the  second  of  Theodosius, 
to  the  period  when  Valentinian  was  made  em- 
peror. He  wrote  also  an  account  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north, 
&c.  His  style  is  censured  by  some  as  low,  and 
unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentaries 
of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Meteora  of  Aristotle 
were  edited  apud  Aid.  1550,  in  fol. 

Olympus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mysia,  son 
of  Maeon,  and  disciple  to  Marsyas.  He  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  amatory  elegies,  his  h>Tnns,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  airs  which  he  composed, 
and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  age  of 
Aristophanes.  Ploio  in  Min. — Aristot.  Pol.  8. 

Onesicritus,  a  cj^nic  philosopher  of  -Egina, 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  king's  life,  Avhich  has  been 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  and  im- 
probable narrative  it  gives.  It  is  asserted  that 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some  time,  to 
see  what  reception  the  historian's  work  met 
with.     Plut.  in  Alex. — Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precision  and 
elegance, 

Onomacrttus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  on  the 
Argonaufic  expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheus, 
was  written  by  Onomacritns.  The  elegant 
poems  of  Mustsus  are  also,  by  some,  supposed 
to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.    He  flourished 
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about  516  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.     Herodot.  7,  c.  6. 

Onomachus,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Euthycrates, 
and  brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  general  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Sacred  war. 
After  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  igno- 
Eiiniously  hung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  offered  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  353  B.  C. 
Arisiot.  Pel,  5,  c.  4 — Diod.  17. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  con- 
spired against  the  usurper  Smerdis.     Ctesias. 

Onosander,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book  De 
Imperatoris  Institntione  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  fol.  No- 
rimb.  1752. 

QpiMius,  L,  a  Roman,  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most  in- 
veterate enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  behaved,  during  his  consulship,  like 
a  dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bribery  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachium. 
Cic.pro  Sext.  Plane.  ^  in  Pis. — Plut. 

Oppia  Lex,  by  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party-colour- 
ed garments,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town, 
or  to  any  piace  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  so- 
i-emnities.  This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  dis- 
content, and  18  years  after,  the  Roman  ladies 
petitioned  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  it 
might  be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly, 
and  made  many  satirical  reflections  upon  the 
women  for  their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit 
votes.  The  tribune  Valerius,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition  to  the  assembly,  answered 
the  objections  of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had 
such  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  law  was  instantly  abrogated  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  comitia,  Cato  alone 
excepted.     Liv.  33  and  34. — Cic.  de  Oral.  3. 

OppiAN-ps,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  His  father's  name  was  Agesi- 
laus,  and  his  mother's  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poems,  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
sublimity.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  extani, 
five  books  on  fishing,  called  alieuticon,  and  four 
on  hunting,  called  cynegeticon.  The  emperor 
Caracalla  was  so  pleased  with  his  poetry,  that 
he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of 
his  cynegeticon  ;  from  which  circumstanco  the 
poem  received  the  name  of  the  golden  verges  of 
Oppian.  The  poet  died  of  the  plague,  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.  His  countrymen  rai.sed 
statues  to  his  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth  only  because  he  had  al- 
ready excelled  all  mankind'  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent. 1776. 

Oppius,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  Caisar,  celebra- 
ted for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africanus.  and  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  In  the  age  of  Suetonius,  he 
was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  wars,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  Ccesar  and  others  to  A,  Hirtius.  Tacit. 
Ann.  12, — Sv^t  in  Cas.  53. 


Optatus,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Da  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Oraculum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  tho.se  an- 
swers were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  &c.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  will 
of  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were  consulted, 
not  only  upon  every  important  matter,  but  even 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  The  small  prov- 
ince of  BcEotia  could  once  boast  of  her  25  ora- 
cles, and  the  Peloponnesus  ofthe  same  number. 
Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  but, 
in  process  of  lime,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy 
ihe  same  privileges;  and  the  oracles  of  a  Tro- 
phonius  and  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rival 
the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  most 
celebrated  oracles  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter  Ammon,  &c.  Vid, 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Ammon.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  superiority  over  the 
other  temples ;  its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  kings  and  numerous  ar- 
mies made  it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine. 
The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  different. 
The  answers  were  sometimes  given  in  ver.se 
or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  meaning  was 
always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  such  as  consulted  them.  Croesus,  when  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  if 
he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should  destroy  a  great 
empire  ;  he  supposed  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
his  own.  The  words  of  Credo  te  Macida,  Ro- 
mano5  vincert  posse,  which  Pyrrhus  received 
when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  by  a  favourable  interpretation  for 
himself,  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73  years; 
but  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Galba,  in  his 
73d,  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him. 
Some  have  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  sup- 
position is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  their  decline,  but  they  remained  in  repute, 
and  were  consulted,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  fre- 
quently, till  the  fourth  century,  when  Christi- 
anity began  to  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
oracles  often  suffered  themselves  to  "be  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly- 
sander  failed  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre- 
vailed in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  remarks 
by  the  historian  Plutarch.  Demosthenes  is  also 
a  witness  of  the  corruption  ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subser- 
vient to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  6i\nTTii.iiv.  Homer  11.  Od.  10. — Herodot. 
1  and  2. — Xenoph.  memor. — Strab.  5,  7,  &c. — 
Paus.  1,  &c. — Plut.  de  defect,  orac.  de  Ages. 
<f  de  Hot.  mnlign. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  19.  — 
Justin.  24,  C.  6.— Liv.  yi.—Mlinn.  V.  H.  6.— 
C.  Nep.  in  Lys. — Aristoph.  in  Equit.  tf«  Plut-. 
—Demosth.  Phil— Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Or^a,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits,  of- 
fered in  the  four  seasons  ofthe  vear,  to  obtain 
mild  and  temperate  weather.    They  were  of- 
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fered  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  sun,  and  who 
received  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orbilius  Pupillus,  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
ventura,  who  was  the  first  instructer  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  teacher,  ac- 
quired more  fame  than  mone)'.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which  his  pu- 
pils often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  almost  to 
nis  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.  Stiet.  de  lllust.  Gr.  9. — Ho- 
rat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orchia  Lex,  by  Orchius,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  cf 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  it  also  enforced,  that  during  sup- 
per, which  M^as  the  chief  meal  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  doors  of  every  house  should  be  left 
open. 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Orestes,  I.  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  dagger  by 
means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by 
Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pocis, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius,  who  edu- 
cated him  with  his  son  Pilades.  The  two 
young  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
from  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  Myce- 
no3,  and  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassin- 
ating his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  her  adul- 
terer ^gisthus.  This  murder  received  the  pun- 
ishment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  al- 
waj's  supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  avenge- 
ful goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purified  him, 
and  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself  in- 
stituted on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  ^schylus.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  murder, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Trcezene,  where  still  was 
seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
ti(m  had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  of  the  place.  There  was  also,  at 
Mes'alopfili^;  iu  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut  off"  one  of 
his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of  insanitv. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  consulted  the  orade  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  nothing 
could  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Furies  if  he  did  notbrin?  into  Greece  Diana's 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus, 
and  which,  as  it  is  reported  bv  some,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.  The  kina:  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus alwavs  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the  god- 
dess all  such  as  entered  the  borders  of  liis  coun- 
try. Orestes  and  his  friend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they 
■were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  was 
then  priestess  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her 
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oflfice  to  immolate  these  strangers.  The  intelli- 
gence that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prep- 
arations, and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given  her 
birth.  Vid.  Iphigenia.  She  even  interested 
herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  con- 
vey letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  This  was 
a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  friendship  more  truly 
displayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  3,  el.  2  :— 

Ire  jiibet  Pylades  carum  moriturus  Orestem. 
Hir.  negat ;  inque  vicem  pugnat  uterque  mori. 

At  last  Pylade,  gave  way  to  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore  these 
circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  discovery  of  the 
connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the  man  whom 
she  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphigenia  was 
convinced  that  he  was  her  brother  Orestes,  and 
when  the  causes  of  their  journey  had  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  friends,  to  fly 
from  Chersonesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue 
of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them  ;  but  Minerva 
interfered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done 
by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  After 
these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended 
the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his  friend 
Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Her- 
mione is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cients. All  are  agreed  that  she  had  been  prom- 
ised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but  Menelaus 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  in- 
terested in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus 
displeased  Orestes ;  he  remembered  that  she  had 
been  early  promised  to  him,  andtherefore  he  re- 
solved to  recover  her  by  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  effected  by  causing  iN"eoptolemus  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  assassinating  him  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid's  epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  first 
lover,  and  even  it  was  by  her  persuasions  that 
Orestes  removed  her  from  the  house  of  Neop- 
tolemus. His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisamenes, 
bv  Hermione.  Three  years  after,  the  Hera- 
clidgp  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banished 
the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne 
of  Argos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some 
suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian^, who  had  become  his  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  brin?  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some 
time  after,  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  P^'lades  be- 
came proverbial,  nnd  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  amon^the  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temples.  Pans.  1,  2,  4,  &c. — 
Paterc.  1,  c.  1  and  ^i.—Apollod.  1,  &.c.—Strad. 
9  and  ]3.—  0vid.  Heroid.  8,  Ex.  Pont.  3,  el.  2, 
Met.  15.  in  lb. — Euripid.  in  Orest.—Andr.  &c. 
JpHg.—Sophocl.   in  elecir.    &c.—.tEschyl.    in 
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Eum.  Agavu  &c — Herodoi.  1,  c.  69. — Hygin. 
fab.  120  and  '2,Q\.—Plut.  in  Lyc.—Dictys.  6,  &c. 
—Pindar.  Pyth.  2.—Plin.  'S3.—  Virg.  JE71.  3, 
&.C.— Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  304, 1.  4,  v.  b3Q.~Tzetz, 
ed  Lycophr.  1374. II.  A  man  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius.  He  was  highly  honour- 
ed at  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  Augustulus 

\vas  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire. 

III.  A  governor  of  Egypt,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors.  IV.  A  robber  of  Athens,  Avho  pre- 
tended madness,  &c.     Aristoph.  ach.  4,  7. 

V.  A  general  of  Alexander.     Curt.  4,  c.  108. 

ORESTiDiE,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clidae,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  them,  was  called  Orestidae,  at  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  received  its  name  from 
Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which 
gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole  province. 
TJiucyd.  2.—Liv.  31. 

Oretilia,  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

Orget5rix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii  when  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  He  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himself     Cess. 

Orgia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dionysia,  &c. 
Vid.  Dionysia. 

Oribasus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Ga- 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 
physic,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  After 
Julian's  death,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians.    The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 

of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. One  of  Ac- 

taeon's  dogs,  ab  opos  mons,  and  /3aii/w,  scando. 
Ovid.  Met. 

Origen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius.  He  was  surnamed  Adamantus, 
from  his  assiduity,  and  became  so  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  made  himself  a  eunuch,  by  fol- 
lowing the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in 
his  60th  year,  A.  C.  254.  His  works  were  ex- 
cellent and  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
ofhomilies,commentarieson  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  different  treatises,  besides  the  Hexapla,  so 
called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  columns, 
the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew  text ; 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters  ; 
the  third,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septua^int ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila;  the  fifth,  that  ofSym- 
machus;  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian's  Greek 
version.  This  famous  work  first  gave  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  bibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  have  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  not 
ypt  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1733, 
1740,  and  1759.  The  Hexapk  was  published 
m  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  by  Car.  Frid.  Bahrdt. 

Orodes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates,and  ascended  his  throne. 
He  defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen 


enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  his  avarice  and 
ambition.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil- 
dren applied  to  him,  and  disputed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, their  right  to  the  succession.  Phraates, 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his 
father,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  had  no 
effect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Orodes 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  Justin.  42, 
c.  4.—Paterc.  2,  c.  30. 

Orcetes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He 
I  died  B.  C.  521.  Herodot. 
j  Orosius,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
!  published  a  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
j  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
'  though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  he  betrayed 
j  a  great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  historical 
j  facts  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
j  that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 
j  Orphica,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
!  chus  were  called,  because  they  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Europe  from  Egj^Dt  by  Orpheus. 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  his  clothes  were  entangled  as  he 
ran.     Vid.  Olympia. 

Ortalus,  M.  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37. —  Vol.  Max. 
3,  c.  5. — Suet,  in  Tiber. 

OscHOPHORiA,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
I  Athenians.  It  received  its  name  aTzo  rov  ^eptiv 
I  rai  oay^as,  from  carrying  boughs  hung  with 
'  grapes,  called  oa^^ai.  Its  original  institution  is 
'  thus  mentioned  by  Plui.  in  Thes.  Theseus, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hand  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  appri- 
zed of  his  success.  This  neglect  was  fatal  to 
-/Egeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  per- 
ished. Thesius  no  sooner  reached  the  land 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his 
safe  return,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  he 
first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king's  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  The 
herald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  staff"  to 
the  seashore,  and  after  he  had  waited  till  The- 
seus had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  this 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  showmg 
their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations.  From  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Oscho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  staff",  is  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  pre- 
sent alwavs  exclaim  t\t\cv,  m  i>i,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  conster- 
nation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
further  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them, 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  his 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  for  women, 
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by  disguising  their  dress,  and  by  using  them  to 
the  ointments  and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well 
as  by  a  long  and  successful  imitation  of  their 
voice.  The  imposition  succeeded,  their  sex 
was  not  discovered  in  Crete,  and  when  Theseus 
had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he,  with  these 
two  youths,  led  a  procession  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  still 
used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they  return- 
ed in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men,  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive,  w^ere  permitted  to  engage. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
seashore.  The  place  where  they  stopped  was 
called  oaxocpopiov,  because  the  boughs  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands  were  deposited  there. 
The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cup  called 
TTcvra  z\o a ^  five-fold,  because  it  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  five  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oil.     Plut.  in  Thes. 

Osci.     Vid.  Part  I. 

OsYMANDYAs,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt, 
in  a  remote  period. 

Otanes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was  first 
discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Darius  over  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Byzaniium.     Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &c. 

Otho,  M.  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  and,  as  such,  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  interest  of 
Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  for  Poppsea  should  prove  his 
ruin.  After  Nero's  death,  Otho  conciliated  the 
favour  of  Galba  the  new  emperor  ;  but  when 
Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute  without 
any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people  ;  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius 
in  Germany  rendered  his  situation  precarious, 
and  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respec- 
tive right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
arms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his 
enemies,  but  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he 
stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  were 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
diers, who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  express- 
ed his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  thev  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  of- 
fices before  he  stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed 
that  it  wa"?  better  that  one  man  should  die  than 
that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
.stinacy.  He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  pro- 
voke his  resentment  against  those  who  had  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  general. 
These  noble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man 
who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's  shameful  pleas- 
ures, and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of 
his  master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 
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and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not  of 
anaturally-virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  Plut, 
in  vita. — Suet. —  Tacit  2,  Hist.  c.  50,  &c. — 
Juv.  2,  V.  90. 

Othryades,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Argives,  when  those  two  na- 
tions disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thyrea. 
Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Othry- 
ades, survived  the  battle.  The  Argives  went 
home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  victory,  but 
Othryades,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  his  wounds, 
recovered  himself,  and  carried  some  of  the 
spoils  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Argives,  into 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  after  he  had 
raised  a  trophy,  and  had  written  with  his  OAvn 
blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed 
himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his 
countrymen.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  2. — Plut.  in 
Parall. 

OviDius  Naso,  (P.)  I.  This  celebrated  writer 
was  born  at  Sulmo,  (now  Sulmona,)  a  town 
lying  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  Rome.  He  came  into  the 
world  in  711,  the  memorable  year  in  which  the 
two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena.  Little  is  precisely  known  con- 
cerning his  parents,  or  any  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
it  appears,  from  several  passages  in  his  works, 
that  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  ancient  Roman 
knights.  The  spot  where  he  was  born  lay  in  a 
cold,  though  well-watered  and  fertile  region,  in 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remarkable 
for  their  rudeness,  and  the  females  were  noted 
for  their  deficiency  in  personal  attractions.  As 
Sulmo  probably  did  not  afford  the  means  of  po- 
lite education,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother, 
that  he  might  be  fully  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
learning  of  the  capital.  He  soon  disclosed  an 
inclination  towards  poetry;  but  he  was  for  some 
time  dissuaded  from  a  prosecution  of  the  art  by 
his  father,  whose  chief  object  was  to  render  him 
an  accomplished  orator  and  patron,  and  there- 
by open  to  him  the  path  to  civic  honours.  Having 
assumed  the  Toga  Virilis,  and  completed  the 
usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athens. 
After  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  ventured  on  a 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actual  business  of 
life.  He  successively  held  sev^eral  of  the  lower 
judicial  offices  of  the  state,  and  also  frequently 
acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  These  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinquished. 
The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time  restrained 
his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry ;  but  the  ar- 
guments he  deduced  against  its  cultivation,from 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer, 
w^ere  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refuta- 
tion in  the  court  favour  and  aflluence  of  Virgil 
and  Horace.  The  death,  too,  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, by  leaving  Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  am- 
ple enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  finally  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at  once  to  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  clamour  of  the  forum. 
While  frequenting  the  court  of  Augustus,  Ovid 
was  well  received  by  the  politest  of  the  courtiers. 
The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  written  dur- 
ing his  bani.shment,  show  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this 
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distance  of  time,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and 
imperial  favourites.  Nor  was  Ovid's  acquaint- 
ance less  with  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  age 
than  with  its  courtiers  and  senators.  Virgil, 
indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  premature 
death  cut  off  the  society  of  TibuUus;  but  Ho- 
race, Macer,  and  Propertius,  were  long  his  fa- 
miliar friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him 
their  writings  previous  to  publication.  Ovid 
passed  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  voluptuous 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital — blest 
with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the 
favour  of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a 
tranquil  old  age.  He  now  remained  at  Rome, 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.  That 
prince  had  now  lost  his  favourite  ministers  Mae- 
cenas and  Agrippa ;  he  was  less  prosperous 
than  during  former  years  in  the  external  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
domestic  concerns ;  he  was  insidiously  aliena- 
ted from  his  own  family,  and  was  sinking  in  his 
old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  imperious  Livia, 
and  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus — the  unfor- 
tunate ofispring  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  had  lost  many  of  those  benefactors 
who  might  have  shielded  him  from  the  storm, 
which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on  his  head,  and 
swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.  It  was  in  the  year 
762,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from 
Rome  to  a  wild  and  distant  corner  of  the  em- 
pire. Ovid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  celeb- 
rity from  his  misfortunes  as  his  writings  ;  and, 
as  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  dishon- 
our on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
etry. The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  and 
has  occasioned  as  much  doubt  and  controversy 
as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphonso  has 
created  in  modern  Italy.  His  death  happened 
in  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Be- 
fore his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
ashes  might  be  carried  to  Rome,  lest  his  shade 
should  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
gion, for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
horror.  Even  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.  His  bones  were  buried  in  the 
Scythian  soil,  and  the  Getse  erected  to  him  a 
monument  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
brated an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  great- 
est part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining.  His 
MeLamor phases,  in  15  books,  are  extremely  cu- 
rious, on  account  of  the  many  different  mytho- 
logical facts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
In  composins:  this,  the  poet  was  more  indebted 
to  the  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  thetheog:- 
ony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination.  His  Fasti  were  divided  into 
12  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
in  the  zodiac  ;  but  of  these,  six  have  perished, 


and  the  learned  world  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His 
TVistia,  which  are  divided  into  five  books,  con- 
tain much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression, 
as  also  his  Elegies  on  different  subjects.  The 
Her  aides  are  nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse  ;  the 
poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel- 
icate, a  fault  which  is  common  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  three  books  of  Amoritm,  and  the 
same  number  de  Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other 
de  Remedio  Amaris,  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions ; 
but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 
gerous, and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as 
they  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  morality. 
His  Ibis,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Callimaclius  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical 
performance.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
some  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
the.se  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medea.  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  Fasti  are  perhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may 
fairly  rank  his  love-verses,  his  Her  aides,  and 
after  all,  his  Metamorphoses,  which  were  not 
totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him  into 
banishment.  His  Epistles  from  Pontus  are  the 
language  of  an  abject  and  pusillanimous  flat- 
terer. Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection. 
He  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown  ;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children  by  two  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727;  of  L.  Bat.  1670, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo.  4  vols.  1713. 
Ovid.  Trist.  3  and  4,  &c. — Paterc.  2. — Martial. 

3  and  8. II.  A  man  who  accompanied  his 

friend  Caesonius  when  banished  from  Rome  by 
Nero.     Martial.  7,  ep.  43. 

Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  after  made  him  governor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  removed.  Curt. 
8,  c.  3,1.9,  C.8. 

OxYLUs,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidae  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Paus.  5,  c.  4. 

Oz6l.e.     Vid.  Part  I, 


Pacatianus,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror of  Gaul  about  the  latter  part  of  Philip's 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  249, 
and  put  to  death,  &c. 

Paconius,  M.  a  stoic  philosopher.  He  was 
banished  from  Italy  by  Nero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference.     Arrian.  1,  c.  1. 

Pacorus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus, 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
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prisoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Romans,  and 
supported  the  republican  party  of  Pompey,  and 
of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cassar.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidius  Bassus,  B.  C. 
39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  thai  Crassus 
had  been  defeated.  Flor.  4,  c.  9. — Horat.  3, 
od.  6,  V.  9. 

Pactyas,  a  Lydian,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  CrcEsus  at  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  could  command  cor- 
rupted him,  and,  to  make  himself  independent, 
he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight. 
He  retired  to  Cumae  and  afterwards  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  M^as  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  154,  &c.—Paus.  2,  c.  35. 

Pacuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by  his  po- 
etical talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies, 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some 
of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  Peribcsa, 
Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ilione,  Teucer,  Antiope, 
&c.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best-iinished 
performance ;  the  style,  however,  though  rough, 
and  without  either  purity  or  elegance,  deserved 
the  commendation  of  Cicero  and  Gluintilian, 
who  perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of 
the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
poet,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  Tarentum,  where 
he  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before 
Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions,  about  437  scat- 
tered lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.  Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  ad  Heren.  2,  c. 
21.— Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  bG.—Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

P^EDARETUs,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition, &c.,  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better  than 
himself  could  be  found  in  Sparta.  Plut.  in 
Lye. 

PjETUs,  CiECiNNA,  the  husband  of  Arria. 
Vid.  Arria. 

Pal^phatus,  L  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher, whose  age  is  unknown.  He  wrote  5  books 
de  incredibilibuSf  of  which  only  the  first  re- 
mains, and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabu- 
lous and  mythological  traditions  by  historical 
facts.     The  best  edition  of  Palsephatus  is  that 

of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips.  1773. II. 

An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Palamedes,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nauplius, 
king  of  Euboea,  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  to  bring  Ul5''sses  to  the  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend- 
ed insanity ;  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by 
Palamedes ;  he  took  Telemachus,  whom  Pene- 
lope had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
him  before  the  plough  of  his  father.  Ulysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by  turning  the 
plough  a  different  way.  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
This  havingbeen  discovered,  Ulysse.s  was  obli- 
ged to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war:  but 
an  immortal  enmity  arose  between  Ulysses  and 
Palamedes.  The  king  of  Ithaca  resolved  to  take 
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every  opportunity  to  distress  him ;  and  when  all 
his  expectations  were  frustrated,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servants,  and  to 
make  him  dig  a  hole  m  his  master's  tent,  and 
there  conceal  a  large  sum  of  money.  After  this, 
Ulysses  forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters, 
which  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  havesenito 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter,  the  Trojan  king  seem- 
ed to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the  conditions 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  when 
he  received  the  money.  I'his  forged  letter  was 
carried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  the  princes 
of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes  was  summon- 
ed, and  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  the  money 
that  was  discovered  in  his  tent  served  only  to 
corroborate  the  accusation .  He  was  found  guilty 
by  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Homt^r  is 
silent  upon  the  miserable  death  of  Palamedes; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed by  some,  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea,  as  he  was  fishing  on 
the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions  the  tra- 
gical story  above  related,  adds  that  Achilles  and 
Ajax  burned  his  body  with  great  pomp  on  the 
seashore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it  a  small 
chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cad- 
mus by  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  d,  |,  x, 
0,  during  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  dice  and  backgammon; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  who  regularly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a 
watchword.  Hygin.  fab,  96,  105,  &c. — ApoU 
lod.  2,  &c.—Dictys  Cret.  2,  c.  15.— Ovid.  Met. 
13,  V.  56  and  SOS.—Paus.  1,  c.  2l.—ManiL 
4,  V.  205. — Philostrat.  v.  10,  c.  6. — Euripid.  in 
Phaniss. — Martial.  13,  ep.  75. — Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Palilta,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and  in  leap 
ingover  them.  No  sacrifices  were  ofl!ered,  but 
the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of 
horse's  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  his  mother 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  ashes 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was 
also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the 
olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rosemary. 
Offerings  of  mild  chee.se,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes 
of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to  the  goddess. 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that  Romulus 
first  began  to  build  his  city.  Some  call  this 
festival  Parilia  quasi  a  pariendo,  because  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  flocks,  Ovid.  Met.  14.  v.  774. 
—Fast.  4,  V.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  Wl.—Propert.  4, 
el.  1,  V.  W.—  Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v.  87. 

Palinurus,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the 
seashore  near  Velia,  where  the  cruel  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  unburied  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
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ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suffered  to  cross 
the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred  3^ears  were 
elapsed  if  his  remains  had  not  been  decently 
buried,  we  find  -£neas,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
suring him  that,  though  his  bones  were  deprived 
of  a  funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  was 
exposed  should  soon  be  adorned  with  a  monu- 
ment, and  bear  his  name ;  and  accordingly  a 
promontory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  Pali- 
nnro.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  513,  1.  5,  v.  840,  &c.  1. 
6,  V.  341— Ovid,  de  Rem.  511.— Mela.  2,  c.  4, 
Sbrab. — Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  28. 

Pallades,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  pa- 
rents, who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Thebans  of  Egypt.  It  was  required  that  they 
should  prostitute  themselves,  and  afterwards 
they  were  permitted  to  marry.     Strab.  17. 

Palladium.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Palladius,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1745. 

Pallas,  (antis,)  I.  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  iEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turn  us,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  104,  &c. II.  One  of 

the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin  ;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called   Pallas.     Apollod.   3,  c.    12. III.  A 

freedman  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power 
and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Nero  forgot  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  himself  master  of  his  great  riches, 
A.  D.  61.     Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c.  53. 

Pamphilds,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  literature. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Si- 
cyon,  and  he  made  a  law  which  was  observed 
not  only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  painting. 
Apelles  was  one  of  his  pupils.     Diog. 

Pamphos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Hesiod's  age. 

Pamphyla,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
This  history,  much  commended  by  the  ancients, 
is  lost. 

Pan^tics,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time, 
of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citizen,  observ- 
ing, that  a  good  and  honest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome,  J 
where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupils  Lselius 
and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus.  The  latter 
he  attended  in  his  expeditions.  To  the  inter- 
est of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  theyfor  some  time  enjoy- 
ed. Pangetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  "of 
man,  the  merit  of  which  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
Cic.  in  offlc.  de  Div.  1.     In  Acad.  2,  c.  2,  de  N. 

D.  2,  c.  46. II.  A  tyrant  of  Leontini  in  Si- 

cilv,  B.  C.  613.    Polyan.  5. 

Part  II.-3  X 


PANATHENiEA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Erichtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
AihencEa ;  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  ob- 
served by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  Quinquatria, 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  among  the 
Latins.  In  the  first  year  of  the  institution 
they  were  observed  only  during  one  day,  but  af- 
terwards the  tiine  was  prolonged.  The  festivals 
were  two ;  the  great  Pauat/iencea,  ducycAa,) 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year,  beginning 
ont  he  22d  of  the  month  called  Hecatombccon,  or 
7th  of  July  ;  and  the  lesser  Panatiiencca,  {fusfju,) 
which  were  kept  every  3d  year,  or  rather  an- 
nually, beginning  on" the  21st  or  20th  of  the 
month  called  Thargelion,  corresponding  to  the 
5th  or  6tb  day  of  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  conduct- 
ed by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  office. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  race 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after- 
wards on  horseback,  contended.  The  second 
combat  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily 
dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musical  contention, 
first  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrynis  of  Mity- 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
other  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
ed in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  &c.  The  poets 
contended  in  four  plays,  called  from  their  num- 
ber re-paXoyia.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a 
naval-fight.  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dispo.se  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com- 
modity. The  conqueror  also  received  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called 
liopciai,  from  iiopoi,  dealhjin  remembrance  of  the 
tragical  end  of  Hallirhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  given  the  victory  to 
Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  fifoof,  a  part,  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contribution  by  all  such  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance, 
called  Pyrrhichia,  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thu'sex- 
piessed  her  triumph  over  the  vanquishedTitans. 
Gladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  died  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  was  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  After  these  thinsrs, 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  in  which 
everyone  of  the  Athenian  borou2:hs  contributed 
an  oxy-and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en- 
tertainment for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the  great- 
er festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Others  were  also  added,  particu- 
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larly  the  procession,  in  which  Minerva's  sacred 
ttettMs,  or  garment,  was  carried.  This  gar- 
ment was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins, 
called  epyacTKai,  from  ipyov.  worlc.  They  were 
superintended  by  two  of  the  apprjfopoi,  or  young 
virgins,  not  above  seventeen  years  of  age  nor 
under  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white,  and 
set  off  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Minerva's  pep- 
lus,  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  and 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  were  described 
the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  particularly 
her  victories  over  the  giants.  'I'he  exploits  of 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  represent- 
ed there,  and  from  that  circumstance  men  of 
courage  and  bravery  are  said  to  hea^ioi  -irenXov. 
worthy  to  be  pourtrayed  in  Minerva's  sacred 
garment.  In  the  procession  of  the  peplus  the 
following  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the 
ceramicus,  without  the  city,  there  W'as  an  engine 
built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon  which  Miner- 
va's garment  was  hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, bat  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to 
the  citadel,  where  the  peplus  was  placed  upon 
Minerva's  statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed 
woven  or  strewed  with  tlowers,  which  was  call- 
ed TrXaKLi.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  sex 
and  quality,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  by  old  men  and  women,  carrymg  olive 
branches  in  their  hands;  from  which  reason 
they  were  called  6a\\o(popoi,  bearers  of  green 
boughs.  Next  followed  men  of  full  age,  with 
shields  and  spears.  They  were  attended  by  the 
fieroiKoi,  or  foreigners,  who  carried  small  boats 
as  a  token  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that 
account  were  called  aKUfrjipopui,  boat-bearers. 
After  them  came  the  women,  attended  by  the 
wivesof  the  foreigners, called  vj^ota^ujoot, because 
they  carried  water-pots.  Next  to  these  came 
young  men  crowned  with  millet,  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them  followed 
select  virgins  of  the  noblest  families,  called 
Kavr](bopnc,  basket-bearers,  because  they  carried 
baskets,  in  which  were  certain  things  necessary 
for  the  celebration,  with  whatever  utensils  were 
also  requisite.  These  several  necessaries  were 
generally  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  mana- 
ger of  the  festival,  called  ap'^Su^poi,  who  dis- 
tributed them  when  occasion  offered.  The  vir- 
gins were  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the  for- 
eigners, who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats, 
from  which  they  were  named  6i(i>pr](popoi,  seat- 
carriers.  The  boys,  called  TtaiSafUKot,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  gen- 
erally worn  at  processions.  The  necessaries 
for  this  and  every  other  festival  w^ere  prepared 
in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose,  be- 
tween the  Piragan  gate  and  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res. The  management  and  the  care  of  the  whole 
was  intrusted  to  the  voiio(pv\aKcg,  or  people  em- 
ployed in  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prop- 
erly observed.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  all  prison- 
ers at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden  crowns  to 
such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Some  persons  were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of 
Homer's  poems,  a  custom  which  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus. 
It  was  also  customary  in  this  festival,  and  every 
other  quinquennial  festival,  to  pray  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Plata?ans,  whose  services  had  been 
so  conspicuous  at  the    battle  of   Marathon. 


1  Plut  in  Thes.—Pam  Arc.  2.—JElian.  V.  H.  8, 
!  c.  2.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. 

j      Pandarus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted  the 

I  Trojans  in  their  War  against  the  Greeks.    He 

went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and  there- 

,  fore  he  generally  fought  on  foot.    He  broke  the 

i  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the 

j  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  Menelaus 

I  and  Diomedes,  and  showed  himself  brave  and 

!  unusually  courageous.    He  w^as  at  last  killed 

;  by  Diomedes;  and  JEneas,  Avho  then  carried 

him  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting  to  revenge 

his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  hand  of  liie 

furious  enemy.     Dictys  Cret.  2,  v.  35. — Hnnier 

11.  2  and  b.—Hygin.'fah.  112.— Virg.  jEn.  5, 

V.  495. — Strab.    14. — Servius.  in   loco.      Vid. 

Part  III. 

Pandia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  established  by 
Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  Ta  izavra  6iyzvtiv,  movc  and  turn  all 
things  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  because  it  does  -^avrore 
uvai,  move  incessoMtly,  by  showing  itself  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun,  which  never  ap- 
pears but  in  the  day-time.  It  was  celebrated 
after  the  Dionysia. 

Panopion,  a  Roman,  saved  from  death  by  the 
uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servant.  When  the 
assassins  came  to  murder  him,  as  being  pro- 
scribed, the  servant  exchanged  clothes  with  his 
master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back  door. 
He  afterwards  went  into  his  master's  bed,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  killed,  as  if  Panopion 
himself.     Val.  Max. 

Pansa,  (C.  Vibius,)  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
with  A.  Hirtius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  w^as  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  advised  young  Octavius  to 
unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Antony,  if  he 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar; 
and  from  his  friendly  advice  soon  after  rose  the 
celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some  suppose 
that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Octavius  him- 
self, or  through  him,  by  the  physician  Glicon, 
who  poured  poison  into  the  wounds  of  his  pa- 
tient. Pansa  and  Plirtius  were  the  two  last 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  Rome  with  full  power.  The  au- 
thority of  the  consuls  afterwards  dwindled  into 
a  shadow.  Paterc.  2,  c.  6. — Dio.  46. —  Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  el.  5. — Plut  tf-  Appian. 

Pantaleon,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympic  games,  B.C.  6(54,  after  excluding 
the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  expunged  the 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  the  2d 
Anolympiad.  They  had  called,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  8th  the  1st  Anolympiad,  because  the 
PisEeans  presided. 

Panthea,  the  wnfe  of  Abradates,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  visit 
her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  powder  of  her 
personal  charms.  She  killed  herself'on  the 
body  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  slain  in  a 
battle,  &c.  Vid.  Abradates.  Xenoph.  Cyrop. — 
Suidas. 

Panthotdes,  a  patronymic  of  Euphorbus,  the 
son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  sometime? 
called  by  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that  he  was 
Euphorbus  during  the  Trojan  war.    Horat.  1, 

od.  28,  v.  \Q.—Ovid.   Met.  15,  v.  161. A 
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Spartan  general,  killed  by  Pericles  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tanagra. 

Panyasis,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the 
historian  Herodotus.  The  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  lonians  in  another, 
and  was  universally  esteemed.    Athen.  2. 

PapiaLex,  de  peregrmis,  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  G.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 

the  Julian  law. Another,  called  Papia  Pop- 

pcea,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes 
M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Gl.  Poppaeus  Secun- 
dus,  who  had  received  consular  power  from  the 
consul  for  six  months.  It  was  called  afterwards 
the  Julian  law.  Vid.  Julia  lex  de  Mariiandis 
ordinibus.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain  right 
to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
children. 

Papianus,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He  was 
put  to  death.* 

Papias,  an  early  Christian  writer,  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fragments 
of  his. 

PAPiRrcs,  I.  a  Roman,  from  whose  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  a  decree  was  made  which 
forbade  any  person  to  be  detained  in  fetters,  but 
only  for  a  crime  that  deserved  such  a  treatment, 
and  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  laws  directed.  Creditors 
also  had  a  ri°:ht  to  arrest  the  goods  and  not  the 

person  of  their  debtors.     Liv.  8,  c.   28. II. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  consul,  who  undertook  the 
defence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  con- 
demning and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  citi- 
zens on  mount  Aventius,  without  the  formali- 
ties of  a  trial.     His  client  was  acquitted. 

III.  Cursor,  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sundial 
in  the  temple  of  Q,uirinus  at  Rome,  B.  C.  293  ; 
from  which  time  the  days  began  to  be  divided 

into  hours. IV.  A  dictator,  who  ordered  his 

master  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death  because  he 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  without  his  consent.  The  people  in- 
terfered and  the  dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor 
made  war  against  the  Sabines,  and  conquered 
them,  and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. 
His  ereat  severilv  displeased  the  people.  He 
flourished  about  320  years  before  the  Christian 

era.     Liv.  9,  c.  14. V.  one  of  his  family, 

surnamed  PrcBtextalus,  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  he  wore  the  pr^text^a,  a  certain  gown  for 
younsT  men.  His  father  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ried him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
the  senators.  The  mother  of  young  Papirius 
wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate; 
but  Papirius,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
that  august  assemblv,  amused  the  mother  by 
i°nin?  her  that  it  had  been  considered  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
To  srive  two  wives  to  one  husband,  than  two 
husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret 
to  the  other  Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  mor- 
row, they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
that  one  woman  might  have  two  husbands,  ra- 
ther than  one  husband  two  wives.  The  sena- 
tors were  astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young 


Papirius  unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  made  a  law  among  the 
senators  that  no  young  man  should  for  the  fu- 
ture be  introduced  into  the  senate-house,  except 
Papirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children  of 
all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators. 

Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  6. VI.  Carbo,  a  friend  of 

Cinna  and  Marius.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  a  tyrannical  consulship,  and  after 

he  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla. VII.  Ma- 

so,  a  consul,  who  conquered  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, and  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  prov- 
ince. At  his  return  to  Rome  he  refused  a 
triumph,  upon  which  he  introduced  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  walked  with  his  victorious  army 
to  the  capitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  on  his 
head.  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a  triumph  by 

the  Roman  senate.     Val.  Max.  3,  c.  6. The 

family  of  the  Papirii  were  patrician,  and  long 
distinguished  for  its  service  to  the  state.  It 
bore  the  different  surnames  of  Crassus,  Cursor^ 
Mugillanus,  Maso,  Prcsiextakis,  and  Patus, 
of  which  the  three  first  branches  became  the 
most  illustrious. 

Papiria  Lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  C. 
621.  It  required  that,  in  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  comitia,  the  votes  should  be  given 
on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune  Papi- 
rius, which  enacted  that  no  person  should  con- 
secrate any  edifice,  place,  or  thing,  without  the 
consent  or  permission  of  the  people.  Cic.  pro 
domo,  50. Another,  A.  U.  C.  563,  to  dimin- 
ish the  weight  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
Roman  as.— — Another,  A.  U.  C.  421,  to  give 
the  freedom  of  the  cityto  the  citizens  of  Acerras, 

Pappia  Lex  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  children. 

Another,  by  which  a  person  less  than  50 

years  old  could  not  marry  another  of  60. 

Parabystov,  a  tribunal  at  Athens,  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by  II 
jud,s:es.     Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

P.\ralus,  I.  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  as- 
sistance he  expelled  Dionysius. II.  A  son  oi 

Pericles.  His  premature  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  father.     Plut. 

Parentalia,  a  festival  annually  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrifices  were  offered  and  ban- 
quets provided,  ^neas  first  established  it. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  544. 

Paris,  I.  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin 
of  his  countrv ;  and  when  his  mother,  in  the 
first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that 
she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set 
fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the 
calamities  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
imprudence  of  her  future  son,  and  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon 
as  born.  The  slave  did  not  destrov  him,  but 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida,  where 
the  shepherds  of  the  place  found  him,  and  edu- 
cated him  as  their  own  son.  Some  attribute 
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the  preservation  of  his  life,  before  he  was  found 
by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly  tenderness  of 
a  she-bear  which  suckled  him.  Young  Paris, 
though  educated  amongshepherds  and  peasants, 
gave  early  proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity  ; 
and  from  his  ca-re  in  protecting  the  flocks  of 
mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  ihe  wild 
beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
{helper  or  defender).  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  countenance 
and  manly  deportment  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  CEnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
married.  He  M^as  chosen  umpire  between  Ju- 
no, Minerva,  and  Venus ;  and  appointed  to  ad- 
judge the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fairest  of  the 
goddesses.  The  goddesses  appeared  before  their 
judge,  and  each  tried,  by  promises  and  entrea- 
ties, to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  in- 
fluence his  judgment.  Juno  promised  him  a 
kingdom ;  Minerva,  military  glory  ;  and  Venus, 
the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife,  as 
Ovid  expresses  it.     Heroid.  17,  v.  118  : — 

Unaqibe  cum  regnuin ;  belli  daret  alter  laudem  ; 
'I\jndaridis  conjuz,  Tertia  dixit ^  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  pro- 
mises, Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
the  judge  and  his  family  the  resentment  of  the 
two  other  goddesses.  Soon  after,  Priam  propos- 
ed a  contest  among  his  sons  and  other  princes, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  the  finest  bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  emissa- 
ries were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  w"as 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctant- 
ly yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  again  this  favourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
vals. Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus;  Cycnus,  son 
of  Neptune;  Polites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus, 
sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained  a  superiority 
over  Hector  himself  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  her  broth- 
er, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  fa- 
ther and  to  his  ''hildren.  Priam  acknowledged 
Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream 
which  had  mfluenced  him  to  meditate  bis  death, 
and  all  jealousy  ceased  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  suffer  himself  to  remain  in- 
active; he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing:  to 
redeem  Hesione,  his  father's  sister,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  away.  He  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelans, 
and  was  received  Avith  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him.  and  to  flv 
to  Asia.  Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.  Vid.  'Vroja.  Paris, 
meanwhile,  who  had  refu.sed  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  subjects,  to  oppose 
the  enemv :  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  bv  his  means. 
He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  armv,  where  he  walk- 
ed before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua- 
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sion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris  must  have  per- 
ished, had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  him 
from,  the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  He  nev- 
ertheless wounded,  in  another  battle,  Macha- 
on,  Euryphilus,  and  Dioraedes  ;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  ar- 
rows the  great  Achilles.  Vid.  Achilles.  The 
death  of  Paris  is  differently  related ;  some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of 
the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  had  been  once 
in  the  possession  of  Hercules,  and  that  when 
he  found  himself  languid  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
feet  of  CEnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandon- 
ed, and  who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had 
foretold  him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  CEnone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindful  of  their  former  loves,threw 
herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to 
the  heart.  According  to  some  authors,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
country,  detained  him,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  king 
of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court  and  per- 
mitted Paris  to  retire.  Vid.  Helena.  Dictys 
Creb.  1,  3,  and  4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Homer. 
11. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  5,  16,  and  17. — Quint.  Ca- 
lab.  10,  V.  290. — Herat,  od.  3. — Eurip.  in 
Iphig.—Hygin.  fab.  92  and  ^l^.—  Virg.yEn.  1, 
6cc.—JSlian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Paws.  10,  c.  27. 
— Cic.  de    Div. — Lycophr.  d^  Tzelz.   in  Lye. 

II.  A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 

good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  13,  c.  19,  &c. 

Parmenides,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis, 
who  flourished  about  505  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,  and  the  pupil  of 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  to 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 
elements,  fire  and  the  earth ;  and  he  taught  that 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  produced  from 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate 
zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air,  so 
that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  its  sur- 
face. There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two 
sorts  of  philosophy ;  one  founded  on  rea.son,  and 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  digested  this  unpop- 
ular system  in  verse,  .of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments remain.     Diog. 

Parmexio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  armies 
of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king's  confi- 
dence, and  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as 
a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Darius,  king 
of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the  country 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  10,000  tal- 
ents of  gold,  Parmeniotook  occasion  to  observe, 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander.  So  ivovld  I 
v^ere  I  Parmcnio,  replied  the  conquerer.  This 
friendship,  so  true  and  inviolable,  was  sacrifi- 
ced to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  suspicion ; 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  eagerly  listened 
to  a  light,  and  perhaps  a  false,  accusation,  or- 
dered Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  his  person.  Par- 
menio was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
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330.  He  died  in  the  greatest  popularity  ;  and 
it  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  Parmenio 
obtained  many  victories  without  Alexander, 
i»ut  Alexander  not  one  without  Parmenio. 
Curt.  7,  &c.—Plut  in  Alex. 

Parphorus,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
his  native  city.     Strab.  14. — Pmis.  7,  c.  3. 

Parrhasius,  I.  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about  415 
years  before  Christ.  He  acquired  himself  great 
reputation  by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than 
that  in  which  he  allegorically  represented  ihe 
people  of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
clemency,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arro- 
gance, and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently 
characterized  that  celebrated  nation.  He  once 
entered  the  lists  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds 
came  to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the 
grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immedi- 
ately Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeu- 
xis said  remove  your  curtain,  that  we  may  see  the 
painting.  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conquered  by 
exclaiming,  Zeuxis  has  deceived  birds ;  but  Par- 
rhasius has  deceived  Zeuxis  himself.  Parrha- 
sius grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himself  the  king  of  painters.  Plut.  in 
Thes.  de  Poet.  aud.—Paus.  1,  c.  28.—Plin.  35, 

V.  10. — Horat.  4,  od.  8. II.  A  son  of  Jupiter, 

or,  according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a  nymph 
called  Philonomia. 

Partheni.®  and  Parthenii,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
ta before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedaemoniaiv 
women,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spar- 
tans were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they 
continued  in  their  resolution,  the  state  must  at 
last  decay  for  want  of  citizens;  and  when  they 
had  duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empow- 
ered all  the  young  men  in  the  army,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return 
to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  state,  to  raise  a  future  generation.  Ii  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  children  thai 
sprang  from  this  union  were  called  Parthenias, 
or  sous  of  virgins,  (Traodcmc.)  The  war  with 
Messenia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the 
Spartans  returned  victorious  ;  but  the  cold  in- 
difference with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
Parlhenias  was  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. They  joined  with  the  Helots,  and  it 
was  mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
massacre  was  to  be  done  at  ag-eneral  assembly, 
and  the  signal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  however,  was  discovered 
through  the  diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Helots;  and  when  the  people  had  assembled, 
the  Parthenine  discovered  that  all  was  known, 
by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
man  should  throw  up  his  cap.    The  Partheniae, 


though  apprehensive  of  punishment,  were  not 
visibly  treated  with  greater  severity;  their  ca- 
lamitous condition  was  attentively  examined, 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy, 
and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  them  to 
sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalanius,  their  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Grsecia, 
and  built  Tarentum,  about  707  years  before 
Christ.  Justin.  3,  c.  5. — Strab.  6. — Paus.  in 
Lacon.  &c. — Plut.  in  Apoph, 

Parthenius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  romance 
de  Amotoriis  Affectionibus  has  been  edited  in 
12m o.  Basil.  1531. 

Parysatis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnenon 
and  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cyrus, 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 
grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to 
her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned 
in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  her  eyes, 
because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon  ;  but  they  were  soon 
after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Plut.  in,  Art. —  Ctes. 

Passienus,  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  knight, 
nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for"  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Plin.  ep.  6  and  9. II.  Crispus,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  hus- 
band of  Domitia  and  afterwards  of  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c.     Tacit  Ann.  6,  c.  20. 

Paterculus,  I.  a  Roman,  whose  daughter, 
Sulpicia.  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.     PUn.  7,  c.  35. II.  Velleius,  an 

historian.     Vid.  Velleius. 

Patizithes,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re- 
sembled Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.     Herodot.  3,  c.  61. 

Patroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Menoeiius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  called  Philomela, or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  retired  to  the  courtof  Peleus,  kingofPhthia, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Achilles,  the  monarch's  son.  When  his  friend 
refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patro- 
clus imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks. 
But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus,  to- 
gether with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Trojans,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safetv.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  of  the  city;  but 
Apollo,  who  hadinterestedhimself  for  the  Tro- 
jans, placed  himself  to  oppose  them,  and  Hector, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  god,  dismounted  from 
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his  chariot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted  to 
strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slain. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate,  but  at  last  Pa- 
troclus  was  overpowered  by  the  valour  of  Hec- 
tor and  the  interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  Hec- 
tor would  have  severed  his  head  from  his  body 
had  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  intervened.  His 
body  was  at  last  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral  was  ob- 
served with  the  greatesi  solemnity.  Achilles 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besides  four  of  their  horses  and  two  of 
his  dogs  ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles. 
The  death  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described  by 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events ;  Achilles  for- 
got his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfully  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  patronymic 
of  Actorides  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  be- 
cause Actor  was  father  to  Menoetius.  Dictys 
Cret.  4,  &c. — Homer.  II.  9,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c. 
iZ.—Hygin.  fab.  97  Q.Vi&^'ib.— Ovid.  Met.  13, 
V.  273." 

Paula,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
the  pretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced 
her,  and  Paula  retired  to  solitude  and  obscurity 
with  composure. 

Paulina,  I.  a  Roman  lady  who  married  Sa- 
lurninus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tue by  a  young  man  named  Mundus,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  had  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  Anubis  wish- 
ed to  communicate  to  her  something  of  moment. 
Saturninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife, 
and  the  temple    of   Isis  was   overturned  and 

Mundus  banished,  &c.     Joseph.  A.  18,  c.  4. 

II.  The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who 
attempted  to  kill  herself  when  Nero  had  or- 
dered her  husband  to  die.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, prevented  her,  and  she  lived  some  few 
days  after,  in  the  greatest  melancholy.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  63,  &c. 

Paulinus  Pompeius,  I.  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  besrun  63  years 
before.     Tacit.    Ann.    13,    c.    bS.—Suetoymcs. 

II.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 

mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which  is  lost.  Pau- 
linus  also  distinguished  himself  in  Brimin,  &c. 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  against  Vitellius. 
Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Paulus  ^mymus,  I.  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
^mylius  who  fell  at  Cannae,  was  celebrated  for 
his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  oi'3Tac:- 
donicus  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  In 
his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
agaiast  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  totally  sub- 
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'  jected.  His  applications  for  a  second  consnl- 
;  ship  proved  abortive  ;  but  when  Perseus,  tiie 
[  king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  a  aiust 
'  Rome,  the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  remembered, 
j  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  about 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this  appoint- 
'  meat  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
I  soon  a  general  engagement  was  fought  near 
Pydna.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  sub- 
jects. In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  iim- 
self  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  after  the 
fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his  presence. 
Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fallen  enemy;  but 
when  he  had  gently  rebuked  him  for  his  temer- 
ity in  attacking  the  Romans,  he  had  addressed 
himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  officers  of  his 
army  who  surrounded  him,  and  feelingly  en- 
larged on  the  instability  of  fortune  and  vi- 
cissitude of  all  human  affairs.  When  he  had 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  after 
he  had  sacked  70  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided 
the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  Paulus  returned 
to  Italy.  He  was  received  with  the  usual  ac- 
clamations, and  though  some  of  the  seditious 
soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  capitol,  yet  three  days  were  appointed 
to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  Perseus, 
with  his  wretched  family,  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror;  and  as  they  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  before  the  chariot  of  Paulus, 
they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the  people. 
The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  from  this 
conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa;  but  while  every  one  of  the  cit- 
izens received  somebenefit  from  the  victories  of 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  ap- 
propriated for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Mace- 
donian treasures  except  the  library  of  Perseus. 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards elected,  Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  w^hich  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
fessed, by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained.  He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  had  also 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of 
Cato,  and  the  other  ^lius  Tubero.  He  after- 
wards divorced  Papiria  ;  and  when  his  friends 
wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in  doing  so,  by 
observing  that  she  was  young  and  handsome, 
and  that  she  had  made  him  father  of  a  fine 
family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
then  wore  was  new  and  well-made,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  but 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him. 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  whose  sudden  death  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  most  engaging  view,  their  father's 
philosophy  and  stoicism.  The  elder  of  these 
sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  triumphed 
over  Perseus,  and  the  other,  three  day<=  after  the 
public  procession.  This  domestic  calamity  did 
not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  conqueror ;  yet 
before  he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  ha- 
rangued the  people,  and  in  mentioning  the  s*?- 
verity  of  fortune  upon  his  family,  he  expres.**ed 
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his  wish  that  every  evil  might  be  averted  from 
the  republic  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
prosperity  of  an  individual.     Plut.  in  vita. — 

Liv.  43,  44,  &c. — Justin.  33,  c.  1,  &c. II. 

Maximus.   Vid.  Maximus  Fabius. III.  JEgi- 

neta,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  M'ork  was  ed- 
ited apiid  Aid.  fol.  1528. IV.  L.  iEmylius,  a 

consul,  who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct , 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not  facing  j 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was  reject-  j 
ed,  and  the  battle  of  Cannas,  so  glorious  to  An- 1 
nibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed,  i 
Paulus  was  wounded ;  but  when  he  might  have 
escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse 
generously  oflfered  by  one  of  his  officers,  he 
disdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  Horat.  od.  12,  v.  38.— Liv.  22,  c.  39. 
Pausanias,  I.  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Plateea  against 
the  Persians  ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  behav- 
iour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
countrymen,  and  he  oflfered  to  betray  Greece  to 
the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  marriage,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their 
monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a  youth,  who  was  intrusted  with  his 
letters  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go,  on  the 
recollection  that  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
that  office  before  had  never  returned.  The 
letters  were  given  to  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  and 
the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for 
safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  screened  him  from  the  violence 
of  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which 
was  carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  solemn 
games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
freeborn  Spartans  contended.  There  was  also 
an  oration  spoken  in  his  praise,  in  which  his 
actions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
of  Plataea  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  C.  Nep. 
in  vita. — Plut.  in  Arist.    <^   Them. — Herodot. 

9. IT.  Another,  at  the  court  of  King  Philip. 

He  was  grossly  and  unnaturally  abused  by  At- 
tains, one  of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he 
complained  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the 
king  in  some  measure  disregrarded  his  remon- 
strances. Thisincensed Pausanias;  heresplved 
to  revenge  himself,  and  stabbed  Philip  as  he  en- 
tered a  public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  action 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
which  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city, 
but  he  was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of 
a  vine,  and  fell  down.  Attains,  Perdiccas,  and 
other  friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  im- 
mediately fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him. 
Some  support  that  Pausanias  committed  this 
murder  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife 
of  Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.  Diod.  16. 
— Justin.  9. — Plut.  in  Apoph. III.  A  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian,who  settled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  ten 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives, 
with  great  precision  and  geographical  know- 


ledge, an  account  of  the  situation  of  its  diflferent 
cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  several  curios- 
ities which  they  contained.  He  has  also  inter- 
woven mytholog}'  in  his  historical  account,  and 
introduced  many  fabulous  traditions  and  super- 
stitious stories.  In  each  book  the  author  treats 
of  a  separate  country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  Elis,  &c.  Some  suppose  that  he  gave 
a  similar  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
There  was  another  Pausanias,  a  native  of  Cssa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  some  declama- 
tions, and  who  is  often  confounded  with  the  his- 
torian of  that  name.  The  best  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias is  that  of  Khunius,  fol.  Lips.  1690. 

IV.  A  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
rysthenidffi,  who  died  397  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of 
14  years. 

Pausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  '  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress,  Glycere,  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  sitting  on  the  ground  and  making 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received  the  name 
of  Stepha/aoplocon.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  pictures  they  possessed  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaurus, 
the  Roman,  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  built  during  his  edileship.  Pausias 
lived  about  350  years  before  Ch^'ist,  Plin.  35, 
c.  11. 

Pedius  Bl.esus,  I.  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
^sculapius.     He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

&c.     Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  18. II.  A  nephew 

of  Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his 
legions  in  Gaul,  &c. III.  Poplicola,  a  law- 
yer in  the  age  of  Horace.  His  father  was  one 
of  J.  Csesar's  heirs,  and  became  consul  with 
Augustus,  after  Pansa's  death. 

Pelasgi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Peleds.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Pelopeia,  a  festival  observed  by  the  people 
of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept  in 
imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship. 

Pelopidas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity ;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 
and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  From 
their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Thebans 
derived  the  most  considerable  advantages.  No 
sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  been  banished  from  the  city,  than 
Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
iles, resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
slavery.  Hisplan  was  bold  and  animated,  and 
his  deliberations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epa- 
minondas, who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at 
Thebes,  as  being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and 
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insignificant  philosopher,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and  freed 
the  country  from  foreign  masters.  After  this 
successful  enterprise,Pelopidas  was  unanimous- 
ly placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  so  i 
confident  were  the  Thebans  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  of  BcEolia.  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  his 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy's  camp  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him, 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Epaminondas  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him,  and  he  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained the  victory,  B.  C.  364  years.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  his  valour,  as  he  never  engaged 
an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  with  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  the  glory  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Plut.  cf- 
C.  Nep.  in  vita. — Xenoph.  Hist,  G. — Diod.  15. — 
Polyb. 

Peloponnbsiacum  Bellum,  a  celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  respective  allies.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these :  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Greece,  and  it  had  procu- 
red itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Corcyreans,who  had  been  planted  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  every  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wished  to  punish  that  infidelity;  and 
when  the  people  ofEpidamus,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  Illy ri cum,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians  that 
assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicited  from 
the  Corcyreans,  their  founders  and  their  patrons. 
The  Corcyreans  were  offended  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Corinth  in  the  affairs  of  their  colony  ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamnians.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  thePeloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  general.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  long  beheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealousy  the  ambitious  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, determined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Corinthians.  However,  before  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishinof  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Snartans,  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  by 
all  the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  except 
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Argos  and  part  of  Achaia,  besides  the  people  of 
Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leucas,  Am- 
bracia,  and  Anactorium,  The  Platgeans,  the 
Lesbians,  Carians,  Chians,  Messenians,  Acar- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  Corcyreans,Dorians,  and 
Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the  Athenians, 
with  all  the  Cyclades,  except  Euboea,  Samos, 
Melos,  and  Thera.  The  first  blow  had  already 
been  struck.  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  Boeotians  to  surprise  Platoea  ;  and  there- 
fore Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  in 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  en- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  in 
the  field  j  but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Megara  was  also  depopu- 
lated by  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded 
in  celebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  baule. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
public  calamity  was  still  heightened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaurus  and 
in  Thrace.  The  pestilence  which  had  carried 
away  so  many  of  the  Athenians  proved  also 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  years 
and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  following  years  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events;  but, some  time 
after,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  inva- 
ded ^tolia,  where  his  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  also  fortified  Pylos  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  confederates,  that  theysued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  after  changed,  and 
the  LacedtEmonians,  under  the  prudent  conduct 
of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victorious 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander; and  the  pacific  disposition  ofNicias, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  over- 
tures of  peace  and  universal  tranquillity.  Plis- 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  them 
to  be  accepted;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  the  discontinuation  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  hostilities  began  anew.  But  while 
war  M^as  carried  on  with  various  success  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition  ;  they  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.  416.  Syracuse  implored  the  assistance  oi 
Corinth,  and  Gylippus  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  her  against  the  power 
of  her  enem  ies.  After  a  campaign  of  two  years 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.  Al- 
cibiades, who  had  been  treated  with  cruelty  by 
his  countrymen,  and  who  had  for  some  time 
resided  in  Sparta,  and  directed  her  military 
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operations,  now  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  the  confederates,  by  inducing  the 
Persians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  country. 
The  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory, and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated 
by  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld  with 
rapture  the  success  of  their  arms :  but  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andros,  by  Lysan- 
der,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  they  showed 
their  discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  grate- 
fully had  acknowledged  themselves  indebted 
for  their  former  victories.  Alcibiades  was  dis- 
graced in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  republic.  This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Callicratidas 
to  succeed  Lysander.  whose  office  had  expired 
with  the  year,  produced  new  operations.  The 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  Arginusae,  in  a 
naval  battle.  Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasioned 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
instead  of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 
The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  inso- 
lent, proud,  and  negligent ;  and  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amusements  on 
the  seashore  at  jiEgospotamos,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  complete. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the  command 
of  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  all  mas- 
sacred; and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors had  extended  their  dominion  over  the  states 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of  Athens, 
they  returned  home  to  finish  the  war  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  of  Attica.  The  siege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm- 
ness ;  and  the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned 
capitulation  to  his  countrymen,  was  instantly 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  and  all  the  citizens  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  would  terminate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.  This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinued. During  four  months,  negociations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the  aristocrati- 
cal  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last  it  was 
agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  demol- 
ished, together  with  the  long  walls  which  join- 
ed them  to  the  citv  ;  all  their  ships,  except  12, 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemv ;  they  were 
to  resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions abroad  ;  to  recall  from  banishment  all 
the  members  of  the  late  aristocracy ;  to  follow 
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the  Spartans  in  war ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
frame  the  constitution  according  to  the  will  and 
the  prescriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  con- 
querors. I'he  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
enemy  entered  the  harbour,  and  look  possession 
of  the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  immortal  victory  which  their  an- 
cestors had  obtained  over  the  Persians,  about  76 
years  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground  ;  and  the  conquerors  observed, 
that,  in  the  demolition  of  Alliens,  succeeding 
ages  would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom. 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  uf  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  ban- 
ished from  her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  was  once 
called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
pened about  404  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  30  tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over 
the  government  of  the  city.  Xen.  Grcec.  Hist. 
— Plut.  in.  Lys.  Per.  Alcib.  Nic.  <^  Ages. — Di- 
od. — 11,  &c. — Aristophan. —  Thur.yd. — Plato. — 
Arist.  L/ycias. — Isocrates. — C.  Nep.  in  Lys. 
Alcib.  &c.— Cic.  in  off.  1,  24. 

Penelope,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  cele- 
brated about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus  mar- 
ried Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coun- 
try. She  soon  after  became  mother  of  Telema- 
chus,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  great  reluc- 
tance from  her  husband,  whom  the  Greeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  Palamedes. 
She  was  soon  beset  by  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget 
his  loss,  and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain  ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
in  iheir  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
andpromises,  and  declared  thatshe  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish- 
ed a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  shebaflied  their  eager  expectations,  by  un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  in  the 
daytime.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Penelope's  web,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twentv  years,  however,  delivered  her  from  fears 
and  from  her  dangerous  suiters.  Penelope  is 
described  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity ;  but  some  more  modern  writers  dis- 
pute her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  voluptuous  of  her 
sex.  After  the  return  of  Ulvsses.  Penelope  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe;  hut  if 
we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  longpreserv- 
ed  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife 
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for  her  incontinence  during  his  absence,  and 
Penelope  fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Man- 
tinea,  where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After 
the  death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginus,  she 
married  Telegonus,  her  husband's  son  by  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  say  that 
her  original  name  was  Arnea,  or  Amirace,  and 
that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some  river 
birds,  called  penelopes,  had  saved  her  from  the 
waves  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had  exposed 
her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  destroy  her,  be- 
cause the  oracles  had  told  him  that  his  daughter 
by  Peribcea  would  be  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
sex  and  a  disgrace  to  her  familv.  Apollod.  3.  c. 
\Q.—Paus.  3,  c.  \%— Horner.  iL  tf-  Od.—  Ovid. 
Heroid.  1.  Met. — Aristot.  Hist.  anim.  S. — Hij- 
gin.  fab.  1'27. — Arisioph.  in  Avib. — Plin.  37. 

Pexthilus,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  uEgyslhus,  who  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He  was 
driven  some  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
Heraclidse,aud  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colonv.  Pans.  5. 
c.  A.—Slrab.  13.—Paterc.  1,  c.  1. 

Penthyltjs,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  assisted 
Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many  im- 
portant things  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Persians,  &c.     Herodot.  7,  c.  195. 

Perdiccas,  T.  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenus.  He 
increased  his  dominion^  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  his  son  Argeus 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave,  so  long  would  the  crown  remain 
in  the  family.  These  injunctions  were  observed 
till  the  time"  of  Alexander,  M-ho  was  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7  and  8. — Justin.  7.  c.  2. 
II.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Alex- 
ander. He  reigned  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Athens,  He  behaved  with  great  courage  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of 
glor>'  and  independence,  during  which  he  had 

subdued  some  of  his  barbarian  neighbours. 

III.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup- 
ported on  his  throne  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian, 
against  the  intrusions  of  Pausanias.  He  was 
killed  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  B.  C.  360. 
Justin.  7,  &c. IV.  One  of  the  friends  and  fa- 
vourites of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  him<=elf  absolute;  and 
the  ring  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  better  to  support 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  strengthened  him- 
.<;elf  by  making  a  league  wnth  Eumenes.  His 
ambitious  views  were  ea.sily  discovered  bv  Anti- 
ponus  and  the  rest  of  the  srenerals  of  Alexan- 
der, who  all  wished,  like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemv, 
leagued  with  Antigonu^  asrainst  him.  and  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  Perdiccas  was 
totally  ruined,  and  at  last  as-^assinated  in  his 
tent  in  E^ypt,  bv  his  own  officers,  about  321 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pint,  in  Akx. 
—Dind.  17  and  \d>.—Cnrt.  10.— C.  \cp.  Eum. 
—^lian.  V.  H.  12. 
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I  Perennis,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Com- 
I  modus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtuous 
i  and  impartial  magistrate,  while  othei  s  paint  him 
as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppreseive  tyrant,  who 
committed  the  greatest  barbarities  to  enrich 
himself.  He  was  put  to  death  lor  aspiring  to 
the  empire.     Herodian. 

Pebiaxder,  I    a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Cypselus,     I'he  first  years  of  his  government 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  to  be- 
i  come  oppressive,  when  he  had  consulted  ihety- 
I  rant  of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning, 
I  He  was  not  only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  his 
i  family  also  were  objects  of  his  vengeance.    He 
i  committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and  put  to 
'  death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accusation, 
'  He  also  banished   his  son  Lycophron   to  the 
.  island  of  Corcyra,  because  the  youth  pitied  and 
i  wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
I  tested  the  barbarities  of  his  father.     Periander 
died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
his  80th  year ;  and  by  the  meanness  of  his  flatter- 
ers he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
i  of  Greece.     Though  he  was  tyrannical,  yet  he 
j  patronised  the  fine  arts  ;  he  was  fond  of  peace, 
j  and  he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  protector 
of  genius  and  of  learning.    He  used  to  say,  that 
a  man  ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  word, but  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his 
[interest.     He  said,  also,  that  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  everv'  wicked  and 
corrupt  thought.     Diog.  in  vita. — Arist.  5,  Po- 

lit. — Paus.  2. II.  A  tyrant   of  Ambracia, 

whom  some  rank  with  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

Pericles,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  son 
of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  natu- 
rally endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he  im- 
prov^ed  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of 
Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  When  he  took  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he 
rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimon, 
who  was  the  favourite  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  to 
remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the 
people  had  been  taught  for  as:es  to  respect  and 
to  venerate.  He  also  attacked  Cimon,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracism. 
Thucydides  also,  who  had  succeeded  Cimon  on 
his  banishm.ent,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Per- 
icles remained  for  15  years  the  sole  minister, 
and,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  ::bsolute  sovereign  of 
a  republic:  which  always  showed  itself  so  jeal- 
ous of  its  liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  enrich 
himself,  but  the  prosperity'  of  Athens  was  the 
object  of  his  administration.  He  made  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians, 
who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  that  honour- 
able trust.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Si- 
cyonians  near  Nemapa,  and  wa2:ed  a  successful 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  favourite  mistress,  Aspasia.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  ambi- 
tious views.  Vid.  Pe7oponn£siacum  Bellnm. 
But  an  imfortuTi.ue  expedition  raised  clamours 
against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged  populace  at- 
tributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and  condemned 
him  to  pay  50  talents.     This  loss  of  popular  fa- 
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vour,  by  republican  caprice,  did  not  so  much 
affect  PericiCS  as  the  recent  death  of  all  his 
children ;  and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
was  passed  by,  he  was  again  restored  to  all  his 
honours,  and,  if  possible,  invested  with  more 
power  and  more  authority  tlian  before;  but  the 
dreadful  pestilence  which  had  diminished  the 
number  of  his  family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
about  429  years  before  Christ,  in  his  70ih  year, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  which 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  v/as  for  40  years  at'the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, 25  years  with  others  and  15  alone; 
and  the  flourishing  stale  of  the  empire,  during 
his  government,  gave  occasion  to  the  Atheni- 
ans publicly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  to  venerate 
his  memory.  As  he  was  expiring,,  and  seem- 
ingly sensel''ss,  his  friends  that  stood  around 
his  bed  expatiated  with  warmth  on  the  most 
glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories 
which  he  had  won,  when  he  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying,  that 
in  mentioning  the  exploits  that  he  had  achiev- 
ed, and  which  were  common  to  him  with  all 
generals,  they  had  forgot  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  reflected  far  greater  glory  upon 
him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a 
man.  It  is,  says  he,  thatnoi  a  citizen  in  Athens 
has  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  ac- 
count. The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with 
his  eloquence  that  they  compared  it  to  thunder 
and  lightning,  and,  as  to  another  father  of  the 
gods,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Olympian. 
Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this  character  may 
appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  follies  of  Peri- 
cles. Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  children 
by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural  son  by 
his  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law 
which  he  had  made  against  spurious  children, 
and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
genera.ls  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and,  like  his  colleagues, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusss.  Pmts. 
1,  c.  25. — Plut.  in,  vita. —  Quintil.  12,  c.  9. — 
Cic.  de  Orat.  Z.-—MUan.  V.  H.  4,  c.  10.— 
Xenoph.  Hist.  G. —  Thucijd. 

Periegetes  Dionysius,  a  poet.  Vid.  Dio- 
•nysius. 

Prru.la,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Perilous,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentura.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
criminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and 
it  was  such  that  rheir  cries  were  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  bull.  When  Perillus  gave  it  to  Pha- 
laris, the  tvrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  lijjht- 
ing  a  slow  fire  under  the  bellv  of  the  bull.  Plin. 
34,  c.  8.— Ovid,  in  art.  Avi.  1,  v.  653,  in  ih.  439. 

Pertpatetici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Peripaton,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
because  thev  received  the  philosopher's  lectures 
as  they  walked,  (TTEoizarowrc;).  The  peripatetics 
acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
placed  their  summum  bonurti  not  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  passive  sensation,  but  in  the  due  exer- 


j  cise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual   faculties. 
Cic.  Acad.  2,  &c. 
Periphemus,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece,  to 
'  whom  Solon  sacrificed  ai  Salamis,  by  order  •of 

the  oracle. 

Pero,  or  Perone,  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  re- 
markable for  her  filial  affection.  When  her  fa- 
ther had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judges 
had  condemned  him  to  starve,  she  supported 
bis  life  by  giving  him  the  milk  of  her  breasts  as 
to  her  own  child.      Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. 

Perola.  a  Roman,  who  mediiated  the  death 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father,  Pacuvius, 
dissuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha- 
ginian general. 

Perpenna,  (M.)  I.  a  Roman,  who  conquered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 

died  B.  C.  130. II.  Another,  who  joined  the 

rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  time 
after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Serto- 
rius, whom  he  had  invited  lo  his  house.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.     Plut.  in  Sert. — Paterc.  2, 

c.  30. III.  A  Greek  who  obtained  the  con- 

.  sulship  at  Rome.     Val.  Mai.  3,  c.  4. 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  a  son  of  Philip,  king  of 

'  Macedonia.     He  distinguished  himself  like  his 

father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 

;  he  had  made  sufficient  preparations,  he  declared 

i  war  against  them.    When  Paulus  was  appoint- 

'  ed  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 

!  Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  by 

I  his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 

at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who 

recommended  a  general  engagement,and  drawn 

up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  168, 

he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  and 

by  flying  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  he  left 

the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.     From  Pydna, 

I  Perseus  flew  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon 

\  discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought 

i  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror, 

I  where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed 

I  him  to  ridicule,  and  not  to  mercy.    He  was  car- 

'■  ried  to  Rome,  aud  dragged  along  the  streets  of 

!  the  city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

:  His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the 

i  Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  viewing  in 

I  their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  monarch 

;  who  had  oncedefeated  their  armies,  and  spread 

:  alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  greatness  of  his  mili- 

j  tary  preparations  and  by  his  bold  undertakings. 

Perseus  died  in  prison,  or,  according  to  some,  he 

'  was  put  to  a  shameful  death  the  first  year  of  his 

captivity.     He  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alex- 

;  ander,  and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 

'  known.     Alexander,  the  younger  of  these,  was 

1  hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  great- 

I  est  part  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  till  his  ingenuity 

raised  him  to  notice.    He  was  afterwards  made 

j  spcrelarv  to  the  senate.     Liv.  40,  &c.— Justin. 

33,  c.  1,  &c.—Pliit.  in  Paulo.— Flor.  2,  c.  12.— 

Pr apart.  4,  el.  12,  v.  39. 

Persius  Fr,ACcns,  Aulus,  a  Lai  in  poet  of 
Volatcrrre.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  himself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  most  il  iustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  le- 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Cornutus  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  also 
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received  the  instructions  of  Palemon,  the  gram- 
marian, and  Virginius,  the  rhetorician.  Natu- 
rally of  a  mild  disposition,  his  character  was  un- 
impeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  his 
benevolence  universally  admired.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subject  of  his  poems.  He  did  not  even 
spare  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  expose 
the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his  | 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  torva  mimal- 
lo-neis  implerunt  cornua  bovibis,  with  the  three 
following  A''erses,  are  Nero's  according  to  some. 
But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Cornutus,  and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his 
character  and  abilities  by  making  mention  of 
his  name  with  great  propriety  in  his  satires.  It 
was  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  preceptor  that 
he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  represen- 
tation he  altered  the  words  Auriculas  asini 
Mida  rex  habet,  into  Auriculas  asini  quis  non 
habet  ?  Persius  died  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  62,  and  left  all  his  books,  which  consisted 
of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  his  preceptor;  but  Cornutus  only 
accepted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to 
the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
satires  of  Persius  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  the  obscurity  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  unintelligi- 
ble fo  some,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity  by  his 
contemporaries;  and  that  the  only  difficulties 
which  now  appear  to  the  moderns,  arise  from 
their  not  knowing  the  various  characters  which 
they  described,  the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and 
the  errors  which  they  censured.  The  satires 
of  Persius  are  generally  printed  with  those  of 
Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will  be  found 
to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey, 
12mo.  Dublin  1746  The  best  edition  of  Per- 
sius, separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Casaubon,  12mo. 
Lond,  1647,  Martial. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Au- 
gust, de  Magist.  9. — Lactant. 

Perttnax,  PubliusHelvius,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror after  the  deaih  of  Commodus.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  emplovment  of  drying  wood  and  making 
charcoal.  His  indigence,  however,did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  he  was  for  some  time  employed  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  in  Etruria.  He  left  his  laborious 
profession  for  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  he  s:radually  rose  to  offices  of 
the  highest  trusr.  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelins  for  his  eminent  services. 
He  wa5:  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  McBsia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over  the 
city  of  Rome  a-:  eovernor.  When  Commodus 
was  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his 
refusal,  and  the  plea  of  old  asre  and  increased 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted 
emperor  and  Augustus.  He  melted  all  the  sil- 
ver statue«  which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious 
predecessor,  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all 
ids  concubines,  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
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instruments  of  his  pleasure  and  extravagance* 
With  the  money  raised  from  these  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolish  ail  the 
taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers, 
ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire.  This 
patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  affection 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Periinax 
attempted  to  introduce  among  the  pretorian 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax 
was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  he  refused  to 
fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He  scorned  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  who  wished  him  to  v/ithdraw 
from  the  impending  storm,  and  he  unexpect- 
edly appeared  before  the  seditious  pretorians, 
and,  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  them 
whether  they,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
person  of  iheir  prince  and  emperor,  were  come 
to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  un- 
daunted assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had 
already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the 
emperor's  breast,  exclaiming.  The  soldiers  send 
you  this!  The  rest  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  Pertinax,  mufflmg  up  his  head, 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death, 
remained  unmoved,  and  was  instantly  de- 
spatched. His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
camp.  This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March, 
A.  D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  87  days,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented  as 
it  proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed 
the  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  be- 
nevolent emperor.  Dio. — Herodian. —  Capitol. 
Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  became 
father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  beast.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Paus.  10,  c.  35. 
Petilii,  two  tribunes,  who  accused  Scipio 
Africanus  of  extortion. 

Petilius,  I.  a  praetor,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had  been 
found  in  Numa's  tomb,  about  400  years  after 
his  death.     His  advice  was  followed.     Plut.  in 

Num. II.  A   plebeian   decemvir,    &c. 

III.  A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole  away 
the  treasures  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  was 
accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he  was  acquitted  as 
being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Horat.  1,  Sat. 
4,  v.  94. 

Petreius,  T.  a  Roman  soldier,  who  killed  his 
I  tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
i  hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  reward- 
I  ed  for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass.     Plin. 

22,  c.  6. II.  A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antonius, 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar. 
When  Caesar  had  been  victorious  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired  into 
Africa,  altem.pted  to  destroyhimself  by  fighting 
with  his  friend,  king  Juba,  in  single  combat. 
Juba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  obliged  one 
of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through.  Sallust.  Co- 
,  til. — Appian. — Ccbs.  1,  Civ. 
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Petronius,  I.  a  governor  of  Egypt,  appointed 
to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with  great 
humanity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against 

Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.     Strab.  17. II. 

Maximus,  a  Roman  emperor,     Vid.  Maximus. 

III.  Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  associates 
of  all  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries.  What- 
ever he  did,  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an 
air  of  unconcern  and  negligence  ;  he  was  aflfa- 
ble  in  his  behaviour,  and  his  wiuicisms  and 
satirical  remarks  appeared  artless  and  natural. 
He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
ship, in  both  of  which  honourable  employments 
he  behaved  with  all  the  dignity  which  became 
one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipio. 
Tigellinus,  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  jealous  of 
his  lame,  accused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperor's  life.  The  accusation  was  credited, 
and  Petronius  immediately  resolved  to  with- 
draw himself  from  Nero's  punishment,  by  a  vol- 
untary death.  This  was  performed  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unprecedented,  A.  D.  QQ>.  Pe- 
tronius ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but  with- 
out the  eagerness  of  terminating  his  agonies  he 
had  them  closed  at  intervals.  Some  time  after 
they  were  opened,  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  die 
in  the  same  careless  and  unconcerned  manner 
as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  discours- 
ing with  his  friends  upon  trifles,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  avidity  to  love  verses,  amusing 
stories,  or  laughable  epigrams.  Sometimes  he 
manumitted  his  slaves  or  punished  them  with 
stripes.  In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his 
last  moments,  till  nature  was  exhausted ;  and 
before  he  expired,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  he  has  described,  with  a  mas- 
terly hand,  his  nocturnal  extravagances  and  the 
daily  impurities  of  his  actions.  This  letter  was 
carefully  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it 
privately  to  the  emperor,  Petronius  broke  his 
signet,  that  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become 
a  snare  to  the  innocent.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  elegant  but  obscene  compositions,  still 
extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  on  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  There  is 
also  the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  in  which  he  paints 
with  too  much  licentiousness  the  pleasures  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted  court  of  an  ex- 
travagant monarch — reflections  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  life — a  poem  on  the  vanity  of 
dreams — another  on  the  education  of  the"  Ro- 
man youth — two  treatises,  &c.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 
Utr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 

Peucestes,  a  Macedonian,  set  over  Egypt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia,  at  the  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king's 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after 
he  had  joined  himself  to  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in 
Eum.— Pint.— Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

Ph^don,  I.  an  Athenian,  put  to  death  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve  their  chastitv,  threw 
themselves  together  into  a  well. II.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by 
pirates  in  his  younger  days,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, who  seemed  to  discover  something  un- 
common and  promising  in  his  countenance, 
bought  his  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever 


I  after  esteemed  him.  Phaedon,  after  the  death  of 
'  Socrates,  returned  to  Elis,  his  native  country, 
i  where  he  founded  a  sect  of  philosophers,  called 
!  Elea7i.  The  name  of  Phcedon  is  affixed  to  one  of 
;  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  11. — 
I  Diog. 

j  Ph^drus,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  fables  of  iEsop, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They 
are  divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for  their  pre- 
cision, purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  library  oi  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Phsedrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Se- 
janus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that 
he  was  satirised  and  abused  in  the  encomiums 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Phaedrus  are  those  of  Bur- 
man  4to.  Leyd.  1727;  Hoogslraten,  4to.  Amst. 
1701,  and  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754. 

PniEDYMA,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  imposter.     Herodot.  3,  c.  69. 

Ph^narete,  tho  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.     She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

Phagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  ob- 
served during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eatuig  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  <payeiv. 

Phal5:cds,  a  general  of  Phocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea. 
Diod.  16. 

PnALANTmis,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  ihe  head  of  the  Parthe- 
niae.  His  fathers  name  was  Aracas.  As  he 
went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  from  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  VLd.  Par- 
thenicB.  He  received  d  ivine  honours  after  death. 
Justin.  3,  c.  4. — Pans.  10,  c.  10. — Horat.  2,  od. 
6,  V.  n.—Sil.  Ital.  11,  V.  16. 

Phalaris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments 
to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion. The  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
Perillus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  552.  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  car- 
ried by  Amilcar  to  Carthage:  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  Scipio,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extant,  written  by 
a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respect- 
ive answers  ;  but  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  spurious.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the 
learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4, 
ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  12,  de  ojflc.  2. — Ovid,  de  Art. 
Am.  1,  V.  663.— Jwu.  8,  v.  S\.—Plin.  34,  c.  8.  - 
Diod. 

Phalereus  Demetrius.     Vid.  Demetrius. 

PHAi.dcA, festivals  observed  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their  name 
from  ^rtXXof  simulachrum  ligneum  menibri  viri- 
lis.  The  festivals  of  the  phallus  were  imitated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  the 
phallus  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia 
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of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  that  carried  the 
phallus,  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  were  called 
phallophori.  They  generally  appeared,  among 
the  Greeks-,  besmeared  with  ihe  dregs  of  wine, 
covered  with  skins  of  lambs,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  Lucian.  de  Dea 
Syr. — PLut.  de  hid.  (^  Osir. — Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Phanes,  a  man  ot  Halicarnassus,  who  fled 
from  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  pass  through  Ara- 
bia.    HerodoL,  3,  c.  4. 

Phanocles,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which  So- 
crates is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  that  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
are  remaining.     Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  6. 

Phantasia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchas  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which 
compositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Mem- 
phis, where  they  were  deposited. 

Phaon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Pharacides,  a  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  who  assisted  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, against  the  Carthaginians.     PolycBn.  2. 

Pharnabazus,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
sisted the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians,and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly  be- 
haviour and  support.  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had  long  honoured 
with  his  friendship.     C.  Nep.  in  Ale. — Phd. 

Pharnaces,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  ;  upon  which 
Caesar  turned  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 
quered him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
his  operations  in  conquering  Pharnaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words: 
Veni,  vidi,  rici.  Flor.  3. — Suet,  in  Cces.  37. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  55. 

Phavorinxs,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  Venet.  1712. 

Phemius,  I.  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope's  suiters.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the  grateful 

foet  immortalized  his  name.  Homer.  Od. 
I.  A  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Trojan  war.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Am.  3,  V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
excels  in  music. 

Pherfcratrs.  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  Pie  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liber- 
ty which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
famation. He  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which 
from  him  has  been  called  Pherecration.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter 
verse,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee, 
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as,  for  instance,  the  third  verse  of  Horace's  1, 

od.  5,  Grata  Pyrrha  sub  antra. 

Pherecydes,  a  philosopher  of  Scyros,  disci- 
ple to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered 
his  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  periods  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  first  supported 
by  him,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychosis. 
Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  remarkable 
for  his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  learned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dangerously  ill 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  "Pythagoras  hastened  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  all  his  efforts  had  proved  ineffectual,  he 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  la.st 
ofi&ces,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down  from 
a  precipice  as  he  Avas  going  to  Delphi ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  lousy 
disease,  B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Diog. — Lactant. 

Pheretima,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
rene  and  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After  her  soli's 
death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  Arcesilaus,  she  caused  all  his  assassins 
to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and 
she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  hung 
them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  husbands.  It 
is  said  she  was  devoured  alive  by  worms. 
PolycBn.  S.— HerodoL  4,  c.  204,  &c. 

Pheron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Sesostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  his 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  connexions. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  appeared  to  have 
been  faithless  lo  his  bed,  and  she  was  burnt, 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  restore 
sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whose 
urine  proved  beneficial.     Herodot.  2,  c.  111. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with  ivory 
and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height.  He 
was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  retired 
toElis,  where  he  determined  to  revenge  the  ill 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  countrymen, 
by  making  a  slaMie  which  should  eclipse  the 
fame  of  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  successful 
in  the  attempt ;  and  the  statue  he  made  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  w^as  always  reckon.ed  the  best 
of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  people  ofElis  were 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 
had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  oflice  of  keeping 
clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  pre.'^erv- 
ing  it  from  injurv.  Pa,us.  9,  c.  4. —  Cic.  de 
Orat.—Strab.  8.—  Quintil.  12,  c.  10.— Pint,  in 
Per. 

PmLiPPiDES,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedaemon,  about  152  English 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians assistance  against  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Herodot.  6,  c.  105.— C.  Nep.  in  Milt. 
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PmomA,  a  public  entertainment  at  Sparta, 
where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as  the  word 
{(pELSiTi'i,  from  (ptiSonai,  parco)  denotes.  Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  c.  34.     Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidon,  I.  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  of  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  mvent- 
ed  scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at 
^gina.  He  died  B.  C.  854.  Arist.—Herodot.G, 
c.  121. II.  An  ancient  legislator  at  Corinth. 

Phii.a,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 
married  Craierus.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
metrius.and  when  her  husband  had  lost  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  herself.  Plut. 

Philadelphus.     Vid.  PlolemcBus  2d. 

PHIL.ENI,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneansand  Car- 
thaginians, about  the  extent  of  their  territories, 
it  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  at  a  staled  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  each  city,  and  that 
wherever  they  met  there  they  should  fix  the 
boundaries  of  their  country.  The  Philaeni  ac- 
cordingly departed  from  Carthage,  and  met  the 
Cyreneans  when  they  had  advanced  far  into 
their  territories.  This  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  the  Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Philoeni 
had  left  Carthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  Philsni  refused,  upon  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans,  and 
accordingly  buried  in  the  sand.  Vid.  Philce- 
norum  ArcB,  Part  I. 

Philemon,  I.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contempora- 
ry with  Menander.  He  obtained  some  poetical 
prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the  merit 
of  his  compositions  as  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his  comedies. 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, of  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 

B.  C.  274. -11.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 

name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  some  few 
fragments  remain,  which  do  not  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  great  rank  among  the  Greek  comic 
writers.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12.—Quintil.  10.— 
Plut.  de  ira.  coh. — Slrab.  14.     Vid.  Baucis. 

Pmr-ETiERUs,  a  eunuch,  made  governor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
gamus, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  king- 
dom called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
283.  He  reigned  there  for  20  years,  and  at  his 
death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Eumenes  as  his 
successor.     StraJ).  13. — Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

PmLETAS,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
grams which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mende».  by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  by  Athenapus.  He  was 
so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble accounts  of  iElian,  that  he  always  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  Mlian.  V.  H.  9,  c. 
lA.—  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  b.—Prnperl.  3,  el.  1. 

Philidas,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favour- 
ed the  conspiracv  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes.  He  received  the  conspirators  in 
his  own  house. 

Phiunu.s,  a  native  of  Agri2:entum,  who  fought 
wi(h  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Ncp. 
in  Annib. — Polyb. 


PmLippiDES,  the  son  of  Philocles,  an  Athe- 
nian, is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  comedy. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  335.  He  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Lysimachus,  the  general,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefits 
to  the  Athenians,  bestowed  by  Lysimachus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patriotic  poet.  In  B.  C. 
301,  we  find  the  poet,  in  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Athens,  through  the 
exertions  of  Stratocles  the  demagogue.  Philip- 
pides  died  at  an  advanced  age,  from  excess  of 
joy  on  obtaining  the  comic  prize  contrary  to  his 
expectations.  The  number  of  his  plays  was 
forty-five ;  the  titles  of  nine  have  been  collected, 
PmLippus,  I.  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 

38  years,  B.  C.40. The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage, 
by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war, 
under  Epaminondas,  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  His  ambition, 
however,  soon  discovered  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent.  Philip  meditated  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren- 
dered itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin- 
ces of  Macedonia.  But  before  he  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from 
which  he  received  the  greatest  advantages,  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity 
Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family. 
He  married  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  king  of  the  Molossi;  and  when,  some 
time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  his  aggrandize- 
ment; and  historians  have  observed,  that  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
things  which  could  gratify  ihe  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing monarch  :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians  of  Illyricum.  But  all  these  in- 
creased rather  than  satiated  his  ambition  ;  he  de- 
clared his  inimical  sentiments  against  the  power 
of  Athens  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  sie2:e  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  200  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philipprevailedoverall  iheirefforts.  Thegreat- 
est  part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantlv  re- 
duced to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  srreat  in 
everv  part  of  Greece  ;  he  was  declared  head  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Apollo  al 
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Delphi.  By  assuming  the  mask  of  a  moderator 
and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence ;  and  in 
attempting  to  protect  the  Peloponnesians  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Sparta,he  rendered  his 
cause  popular,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
were  offered  to  his  person,  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth, he  displayed  to  the  world  his  moderation 
and  philosophic  virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Eubosa,  Philip  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  Phocion,who  despised  his  gold,  obliged 
him  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants 
were  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  money  as 
they  were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Eubcea  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians,  but  the 
advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  nation 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He  advanced 
far  into  Boeotia,  and  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  at  Chaeronea.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.  His  be- 
haviour after  the  battle  reflects  great  disgrace 
upon  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.  In  the 
hour  of  festivity,  and  during  the  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked,  when  Demedes,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meanness  by 
exclaiming.  Why  do  you,  O  king,  act  the  part 
of  a  Thersites,  tohen  you  can  represent  with  so 
much  dignity  the  elevated  character  of  an  Aga- 
memnon. The  reproof  was  felt,  Demades  re- 
ceived his  liberty,and  Philip  learned  howto  gain 
popularity,  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by 
relieving  their  wants  and  easing  their  distresses. 
At  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  extinguished  ;  and  Philip,  unable 
to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.  He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  called  upon,  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations  ;  he  was 
stabbed  by  Pausanias,  as  he  entered  the  theatre, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a  sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
monarch  ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possess- 
ed much  perseverance;  and  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  The  private 
character  of  Philip  lies  open  to  censure  and 
raises  indignation.  The  admirer  of  his  virtuesis 
disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing:  himself bv  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  and  lascivious  indulgen- 
ces, which  can  make  even  the  most  debauched 
and  the  most  profligate  to  blush.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  47ih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th 
of  his  rei?n,  about  336  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  reign  is  become  uncommonly  in- 
teresting, and  his  administration  a  matter  of  in- 
struction. He  is  the  first  monarch  whose  life 
and  actions  are  described  with  peculiar  accuracv 
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and  historical  faithfulness.  Philip  was  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Olympias  :  he  had  also  by  Audaca,  an  Iliyrian, 
Cyna,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  sonofPer- 
diccas,  Philip's  elder  brother ;  by  Nicasipolis,  a 
Thessalian,  Nicaea,  who  married  Cassander  ; 
by  Philinna,  a  Larissean  dancer,  Aridaeus,  who 
leigned  some  time  after  Alexander's  death ;  by 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranus  and 
Europa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias  ; 
and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arsi- 
noe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy 
was  married  to  Lagus.  Demosth.  in  Phil.  <^ 
Olynth. — Justin.  7,  &c. — Dion.  16. — Plut.  in 
Alex. — Dem.  d^  Apoph, — Isocrat.  ad  Phil. — 
C^C7t.  1.   &c. — jEschines. — Paus. — Bceotic,  &c. 

The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name, 

was  son  of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at  ihe 
death  of  his  father,  was  protracted  by  Antigo- 
nus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  12  years  with  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  When  Antigonus  died, 
Philip  recovered  his  father's  throne,  though  on- 
ly fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  boldness  and  his  ambitious  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus  soon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  light ;  and  to  the  grat- 
ification  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice  this 
faithful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  to 
share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the  distresses 
and  continual  loss  of  the  Romans  seemed  soon 
to  promise.  The  consul  Laevinus  entered  with- 
out delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apol- 
lonia,  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  peaceful  dis- 
position was  not  permanent,  and  when  tne  Ro- 
mans discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  im- 
mortal enemy  Annibal  with  men  and  money, 
they  appointed  T.  Gl.  Flaminius  to  punish  his 
perfidy  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The 
Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  expedition,  in- 
vaded Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  engagement, 
which  was  fought  near  Cynoscephale,  the  hos- 
tile army  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle.  In  the  midst  of  these  public  ca- 
lamities, the  peace  of  his  family  was  disturbed  ; 
and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  a  concubine, 
raised  seditions  against  his  brother  Demetrius, 
whose  condescension  and  humanity  had  gained 
popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who, 
from  his  residence  at  Rome,  as  a  hostage,  had 
grained  the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  by 
the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners  had 
obtained  forsriveness  from  that  venerable  body 
for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip  listened 
with  too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusations  of 
Perses ;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  Avished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  so  un- 
worthy and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  He  died  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  179  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  ancestor  of  the  same  name;  but  though 
they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the  same  am- 
bition, and  were  tainted  with  the  same  vices,  yet 
the  father  of  Alexander  was  more  sagacious  and 
more  intriguing,  and  the  son  of  Demetrius  was 
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more  suspicious,  more  cruel,  and  more  implaca- 
ble ;  and,  according  to  the  pretended  prophecy 
of  one  of  the  sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebted 
toonePhilip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  among 
nations,  and  under  another  Philip  she  lamented 
the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dig- 
nity. Polyb.  16,  &.C.— Justin.  29,  &c — Plut. 
in  Flam. — Paus.  7,  c.  8. — Liv.  31,  &c. —  Val, 

Max.  4,  c.  8.—  Orosius.  4,  c.  20. M.  Julius, 

a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure  family  in  Ara- 
bia, from  whence  he  was  surnamed  Arabian. 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  highest  offices,and  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  assassinated 
Gordian  to  make  himself  emperor,  and  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  Philip  rendered  his  cause  popular  by 
his  liberality  and  profusion  ;  and  it  added  much 
to  his  splendour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans 
durmg  his  reign  commemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed 
but  once  every  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnifi- 
cence than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively 
crowded  during  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was  short ; 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Dacius,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  and  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  and  fhe  5th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D,  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 
in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  hu- 
manity, and  endearing  virtues.  Aurel.  Victor. 
— Zozim. A  native  of  Acarnania,  physi- 
cian to  Alexander  the  Great.  When  the  mon- 
arch had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing 
in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  inef- 
fectual. But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physi- 
cian Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his  life. 
The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
presented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
menio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potion.  The  serenity  and  composure  of  Philip's 
countenance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed 
every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and 
he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
in  a  few  days  recovered.  Plut.  in  Alex. — 
Curt.  3. — Arrian.  2. A  freed  man  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  He  found  his  master's  body 
deserted  on  the  seashore,  in  Egypt,  and  he 
gave  it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  old  Roman    soldier    who    had    fought 

under  Pompey. The  father-in-law  of  the 

emperor    Augustus. A    native    of   Pam- 

phylia,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  history  from  the 
creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
much  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Theo- 
dosius  2d. 

Pmuscus,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  statues 
of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and  a 
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naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico 

belonging  to  Octavia. 

Philistus,  a  Syracusan,  who,  during  his  ban- 
ishment from  his  native  country  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Sicily  in  12  books,  which  was  commend- 
ed by  some,  though  condemned  for  inaccuracy 
by  Pausanias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against 
the  Syracusans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356,  B.  C.     Plut.  in  Dion.—Diod.  13. 

Philo,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A. 
D.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embassy, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertainmg  account;  and 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jews, 
because  they  refused  to  place  his  statues  in  their 
temple.  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  tie 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded  applause 
in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  publicly, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the 
public  libraries.  His  works  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred 
history,  and  in  the  third  the  author  made  men- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1742. II.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in 
safety  and  protected  from  storms.  Cic.  in  Oral. 

1,    c.   14. III.  A  Greek   Christian  writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4to.  1772. 

Philochorus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  ar- 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &;c.  He  died 
B.  C.  222. 

PmLOCLES,  I.  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex- 
cept one;  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated, 
and,  instead  of  being  conquerors,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  jEgospotamos  by  Lysander; 
and  Philocles,  with  3000  of  his  countrymen, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial.     Plut.  in  Lys. II.  Is  said  by  Suidas 

to  have  been  the  nephew  of  iEschylus,  and  the 
father  of  Morsimus.  A  trilogy  of  his,  entitled 
the  Pandionid,  was  recorded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Didascaliae.  The  Tercus,  oiie  of  the  plays 
in  this  trilogy,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Te- 
reus  of  Sophocles,  is  wittilv  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Ave.<^.  This  tragedian  was 
termed  XoX^;  or  Bile,  from  his  harsh  and  bitter 
language.  In  figure  he  was  deformed  :  hence 
Aristophanes  takes  occasion  to  cut  sundrv  jokes 
upon  him.  In  the  Thesmophoriazusee,  Mnesilo- 
chus,  following  up  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Agathon,  that  as  the  man  is,  so  is  the  poetry, 
begins : — 

In  the  Aves  he  finds  in  his  shape  a  similarity  to 
the  lark,  KoovSdi  ^t\oK\c£t....y.  1295. 
PmLOCTETEs,  a  son  ofPcean,  and  Demonas- 
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sa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to  Flac- 
cus  and  Hyginus,  andthe  arm-bearer  and  parti- 
cular friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because  he  had 
erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was 
consumed",  he  received  from  him  the  arrows, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
alter  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  de- 
posited. Like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  who 
bad  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from  inju- 
ry, he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accom- 
pany the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  sail  from  Meliboea  with  seven 
ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  here 
prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the 
offensive  smell  which  arose  from  a  wound  in  his 
foot,  obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Chryse,  v/here  Phima- 
cus,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait 
upon  him.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  some  time,  till  the  Greeks, 
on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  thatTroy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possession  ofPhiloctetes,  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philocteies  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  thcGreeks, 
and  particularly  from  Ulysses;  and  therefore 
be  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  to  Meliboea. 
As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Hercules  forbad 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  his 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoc- 
tetes obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  former  health  by  ^sculapius,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Machaon  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed 
an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Peti- 
lia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of  the 
wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the  foot. 
The  most  ancient  mytholog'ists  support,  that  it 
was  the  bite  of  the  serpeni  which  Juno  had 
sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  attended 
Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged  him  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  depos- 
ited, and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  men- 
tion the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the 
ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  con- 
cluded he  had  not  violated  his  solemn  engage- 
ment. For  this,  however,  he  was  soon  after 
punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  from  his  quiver,  upon  the  foot  which 
had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so  offensive 
a  wound,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  re- 
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move  him  from  their  camp.  The  sufferings 
and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Virg. 
uEn.  3,  V.  ^%.— Pindar.  Pyth.  l.—Dictys  Cret. 
1,  c.  \'\.--Senec.  in  Herc.—Sophocl.  Phil. — 
Quintil.  Caiab.  9  and  10.— Hygin.  fab.  26,  97, 
and  lO-Z.—Diod.  2  and  4.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
329,  1.  9,  V.  234.  Trist.  5,  el.  2.—  Ctc.  Tusc.  c, 
2. — Ptolem.  Hccfh.  6, 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero,  in 
Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  the 
Syracusan  philosopher  Nicetas,  and  likewise  to 
Plato ;  and  from  this  passage  some  suppose 
that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the  system 
which  he  afterwards  established.  Diog. — Cic. 
de  Orat.  3.— Pint. 

PmLOLOGUs,  a  freedman  of  Cicero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  was 
tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cicero's  bro- 
ther,and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  piece- 
meal and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.  Plut.  in  Cic.  &c. 
PmLONiDES,  a  courier  of  Alexandria,  who 
ran  from  Sicyone  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  fifteen 
hours.     Plin.  2,  c.  71. 

PfflLOPATOR,     Vid.  Ptolemceus. 
Philophron,  a  general,  who,  with  5000  sol- 
diers, defended  Pelusium  against  the  Greeks 
who  invaded  Egypt.     Diod.  16. 

Philopcbmen,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  born  at  Megalopolis.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Grangis.  His  education  was 
begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ecdemus, 
and  Demophanes ;  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  appeared  fond 
of  agriculture  and  a  couniry  life.  He  proposed 
himself  Epaminondas  for  a  model,  and  he  was 
not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  the  prudence  and 
the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness  and  activity, 
of  this  famous  Theban.  When  Megalopolis 
was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  Philopoemen, 
then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  gave  the  most 
decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intrepidity. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Antigonus,.  and  was 
present  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  the  ^to- 
lians  were  defeated.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  chiei 
commander,  he  shovv'ed  his  ability  to  discharge 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  his  own 
hand,  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta;  and 
if  he  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabis, 
he  soon  after  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  by  abolish- 
ing the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  which  had  flourish- 
ed there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta, 
after  its  con  quest,  become  tributary  to  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  Philopoemen  enjoj^ed  the  triumph  of 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  Some 
time  after,  the  Messenians  revolted  from  the 
Achsean  league,  and  Philopoemen,  who  headed 
the  Achaeans,  unfortunately  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Dino- 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  treated 
him  with  great  severity ;  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  dose  of  poison. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  Philopoemen  asked  him  how  his 
countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
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victory,  he  drank  the  whole  with  pleasure,  ex- 
claiming that  this  was  comfortable  news.  The 
death  of  PhilopcEffien,  which  happened  about 
183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  his  70th 
year,  was  universally  lamented ;  and  the  Achae- 
ans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately  marched 
to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrates,  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  killed  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
murderers  were  dragged  to  his  tomb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed;  and  the  people  of  Megalopolis, 
to  shov/  farther  their  great  sense  of  his  merit, 
ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly  offered  on  his  tomb, 
and  hymns  to  be  sung  in  his  praise,  and  his  ac- 
tions to  be  celebrated  in  a  panegyrical  oration. 
He  had  also  statues  raised  to  his  memory,  which 
some  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and 
to  destroy,  to  no  purpose,  when  Mummius  took 
Corinth.  Philoposmen  has  been  justly  called  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    Plut. 

in  vita. — Justin.    32,    c.    4. — Polyb. IL  A 

native  of  Pergamus,  who  died  B.  C.  138, 

Philostratds,  I.  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  empress  with  all 
the  papers  which  contained  some  account  or 
anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Thyanseus,  and  h-e  was 
ordered  to  review  them,  and  with  them  to  com- 
pile a  history.  The  life  of  Apollonius  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance-;  but  the  improbable  accounts, 
the  fabulous  stories,  and  exaggerated  details 
which  it  gives,  render  it  disgusting.  There  is, 
besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  his  wri- 
tings, &e.  He  died  A.  D.  244.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearius,  fol.  Lips, 

1709. II.  His  nephew,  who    lived    in    the 

reign  of  Heliogabalus,  wrote  an  account  of  so- 
phists. 

PmLoTAS,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured 
and  stoned  to  death,  or,  according  to  some, 
stuck  through  with  darts  by  the  .soldiers,  B.  C. 
330.     Curt.  6,  c.  ll.—Phit.—Arrian. 

Philotis,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction.  After 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates 
assembled  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
cius Posthumius,  and  marched  against  the  capi- 
tal, demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughters  in 
the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This  extra- 
ordinary demand  astonished  the  senators,  and 
when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  disguised 
in  matron's  clothes,  and  she  offered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  followed, 
and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen 
asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  successful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conquered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Plut.  in  Rom. — 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  5. —  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2. 

PmLOXENUs,  I.  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilieia  at  the  general  division  of  the 

provinces. II.  A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  Avas 

given  to  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage. III.  A 

dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 


time,  till  he  offended  him  by  seducing  one  of  his 
female  singers.  During  his  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenus  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  name  of 
Galatffia,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry 
and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenus 
from  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  saying  things  unworthy  of 
himself,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionysius,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a 
feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause,  Philoxenus 
gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the  guards  that 
surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back 
to  the  quarries.  Dionysius  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  his  firmness,  and  im- 
mediately forgave  him.  Philoxenus  died  at 
Ephesus,  about  380  years  before  Christ.     Plut. 

IV.  A  philosopher,  who  wished  to  have  the 

neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of 
his  aliments  longer,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
Arist.  etk.  3, 

Phlegon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-men.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  long-lived,  on  wonder- 
ful things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  fasti,  &c.  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wrote 
without  judgment  or  precision.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1620. 

Phocilides,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  called  vov- 
SeTLKov,  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  com- 
position, but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian. 

Phocion,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocrates^ 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  measures 
of  Demosthenes ;  and  when  the  Athenians  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Euboea,  Phocion  slopped  his  progress, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pass- 
ed upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman, 
than  that  he  nev^er  solicited,  that  high,  though 
dangerous  office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  appear- 
ed barefooted  and  without  a  cloak;  whence  one 
of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he 
saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than  usual  during 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his 
cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him,  but  to  no  purpose^  and 
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Phocion  boasted  in  being  one  of  the  poorest  of 
the  Athenians,  and  in  deserving  the  appellation 
of  the  Good.  It  was  through  him  that  Greece 
was  saved  from  an  impending  war,  and  he  ad- 
vised Alexander  rather  to  turn  his  arms  agamst 
Persia  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  either  his  allies  or  his  subjects.  An- 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  also 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  but 
wich  the  same  success  as  his  royal  predecessor ; 
and  when  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phocion, 
that  if  he  could  so  refuse  the  generous  offers  of 
his  patrons,  yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of 
his  children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake, 
Phocion  calmly  replied,  that  if  his  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  themselves  as 
well  as  their  father  had  done ;  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagances  or  encourage 
their  debaucheries.  When  the  Piraeus  was  tak- 
en, Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  for 
safety  to  Pol}^erchon.  Polyperchon  sent  him 
back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  drink  the  fatal  poison.  He  received 
the  indignities  of  the  people  with  uncommon 
composure ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  lament- 
ed his  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  This  is  no  more 
than  what  J  expected;  this  treatment  the  most 
illusirioxK  citizens  of  Athens  have  received  be- 
fore me.  He  died  about  318  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
funeral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones  :  Keep  in- 
violate. O  sacred  hearth,  the  precious  remains 
of  a  good  man,  till  a  better  day  restores  them 
to  the  monum£nts  of  their  forefathers,  when 
Athens  shall  be  delivered  from,  her  phrensy,  and 
shall  be  more  wise.  His  countenance  was  stern 
and  unplcEisant,  but  he  never  behaved  with  se- 
verity, his  expressions  were  mild  and  his  re- 
bukes gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  appeared  at 
the  Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
selves much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory  by 
raising  him  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  his  guiltv  accusers.  Pint,  tf*  C.  Nep.  in 
vita.. —  Diod.  16. 

Phocus,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
ffreat  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedsemon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 
perance, and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revene:ed 
the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the  Athenians 

had  put  to  death.     Pint.  In  Phoc.  cf"  Apoph. 

II.  A  son  of  Orynlion,  who  led  a  colonv  of 
Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Anliope, 
a  daughter  of  Nvcteus,of  insanitv,  and  married 
her,  and  by  her  became  father  of  Panopeus  and 
Crisus,     Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Phocyltdes.      Vid.  P/tocilides. 

Phoebid-^s,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent  by 

the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 

against  the  Thracians.     He  seized  the  citadel 

of  Thebes :  but  though  he  was  disgraced  and 
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banished  from  the  Lacedaemonian  army  for 
this  perfidious  measure,  yet  his  countrymen 
kept  possession  of  the  town.  He  died  B.  C. 
377.     C.  Nep.  in  Pelop.—Diod.  14,  &c, 

Phcentix,  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to 
young  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved  faith- 
less to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for 
a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  jealous  of 
her  husband,  persuaded  her  son  Phoenix  to  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  favours  of  his  father's 
mistress.  Phoenix  easily  succeeded,  but  when 
Amyntor  discovered  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Amyntor  himself  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  provoked  him, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  father. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  pas- 
sion, and  Phoenix,  not  to  became  a  parricide, 
fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phthia.  Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who 
restored  him  to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  government  of  many  cities, 
and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Phcenix,  with  others,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This  com- 
mission he  performed  with  success,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
died  in  Thrace.  He  was  hurried  at  ^Eon,  or, 
according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia,  where  a 
small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the 
name  of  Phoenix.  Strab.  9. — Homer.  11.  9,  &c. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  762.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Phormio,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  whose  fa- 
ther's name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  after  paid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  him 
their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused  while 
he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it  was  un- 
becoming an  officer  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  than 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. II.  A  peripate- 
tic philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  once  gave  a 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  mili- 
tary profession.  The  philosopher  was  himself 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  treated ;  upon 
which  Hannibal  the  Great,  who  was  one  of  his 
auditors,  exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  many  dot- 
ing old  men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phormio. 

Cic.  d£  Nat.  D.  2. ITT.  A  disciple  of  Plato, 

chosen, by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a  reforma- 
tion in  their  government  and  their  jurisprudence. 

Phormls,  was  the  countryman  and  contem- 
porary of  Epicharmus,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Gelon,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Hiero.  His  comedies  also  appear  to  have  been 
mylholosrical  parodies. 

Phoronfus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Photinus,  an  eunuch,  who  was  prime  minis- 
ter to  Ptolemy,  kinsr  of  Egypt.  When  Pompey 
fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  master  not  to 
receive  him,  b  U  to  put  him  to  death.  Julius 
Caesar  some  time  after  visited  Egj-pt,  and  Pho- 
tinus raised  seditions  against  him,"  for  which  he 
was  put  to  death. 

Photius,  son  of  Anton ina,  who  betrayed  to 
Belisarius  his  wife's  debaucheries. 
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Phraates  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  suc- 
ceeded Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  three  successive  baiiles. 
He  left  many  children  behind  him  ;  but  as  they 
were  all  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
ihe  throne,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
dates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  pru- 
dence he  had  often  been  a  spectator.    Jioslin. 

41,   c.   5. The    2d,   succeeded    his   father 

Mithridates,  as  king  of  Parthia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Scythians,  Avhom  he  called  to  his 
assistance  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  late.  He  was  murdered  by 
some  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once 
his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B,  C.  129.    Justin.  42,  c.  l.—PluL  in  Pomp. 

The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Pacorus  on 

the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  son  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  ill  success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  his  father 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes 

and    Mithridates.     Justin. The  4th,   was 

nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  his  father  Orodes, 
whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  his  own 
brothers.  He  made  war  against  M.  Antony 
with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  power,and  drove  away  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
his  cause  and  gain  the  favours  of  his  powerful 
judge.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy  :  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Cras- 
sus  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of 
his  family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
support  the  interest  of  any  usurper  who  w^as  not 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsacidae.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  placed  her  son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. — Justin.  42, 
c.  5. — Diod.  Cas.  51,  &c. — Plut.  in  Anton.  &c. 
—  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  32. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He,  with 
his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
short,  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  oppression. 

Phraortks  succeeded  his  father  Deioces  on 
the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians,  after  a  reign  of  22 
vears,  B.  C.  625.  His  son  Cyaxares  succeeded 
him.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Arphaxad  men- 


tioned in  Judith  in  Phraortes.  Paus. — Herodot. 
1,  c.  102. 

Phrasicles,  a  nephew  of  Themistocles, 
whose  daughter  Nicomacha  he  married.  Plut. 
in  Them. 

Phronima,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of 
Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea, 
he  accordingly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a 
rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Phronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Polymnetius,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Gyrene.  Herodot.  4. 
c.  154. 

Phryne,  I.  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou- 
rished at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Vid.  Praxiteles.  This 
was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that 
Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after 
he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  offered 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  the  walls :  Alexander  diruit 
sed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit.  This  was  refus- 
ed. Plin.  34,  c.  8. ^11.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so 
influenced  her  judges  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     Quintil.  2,  c.  15. 

Phrynichus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  disciple 
of  Thespis.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy,  though 
still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  require  nothing  but  a 
master  hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of 
life  and  beauty.  The  Dithyramb  presented  in 
its  solemn  tone  and  lofty  strains  a  rich  mine  of 
choral  poetrv' ;  the  regular  narrative  and  mi- 
metic characterof  the  Thespian  chorus  furnish- 
ed the  form  and  materials  of 'dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  him  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  this 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pieces  in  the  grave  and  strik- 
ing events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
of  his  country.  This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice altogether  original  or  unexampled.  The 
fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastus, 
shows  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melan- 
choly incident  and  mortal  personages  had  long 
before  been  introduced.  There  is  also  some 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in  the  formation 
of  his  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  to 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  prima- 
ry suggestions  of  tragedy;  as  in  his  Margites 
was  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy.  Now  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phry- 
nichus began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems 
had  been  collected,  revised,  arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  the  care  of  Pisistratus.  Such  an  event 
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would  naturally  attract  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  study  of  this  mighty  mas- 
ter; and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  his  munan^ 
6pa[iaTiKai,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike 
and  operate  upon  a  mind,  acute,  ready,  and  in- 
genious, as  that  of  Phrynichus  must  have  been. 
At  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chro- 
nological connexion — the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
and  the  birth  of  tragedy,  properly  so  called. 
Taking  then  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the  Di- 
thyramb, the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  the  themes,  which  natural  tradition  or  even 
recent  events  supplied.  Phrynichus  combined 
these  several  materials  together,  and  so  brought 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thespian  exhibition.  Thus,  at  length,  does 
tragedy  dawn  upon  us.  These  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  drama,  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. The  recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed, rambling  episodes  of  humorous  legend, 
separated  by  the  wild  dance  and  noisy  song  of 
a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  of  se- 
rious narrative  or  grave  conversation,  with  a 
chorus  composed  of  personages  involved  in  the 
story ;  all  relating  to  one  subject  and  all  tending 
to  one  result.  This  recitative  again  alternated 
with  a  series  ofchoral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  dialogue.  In  correspondency 
with  these  alterations  in  tone  and  composition, 
the  actor  and  the  choristers  must  have  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  The  performers  were  now 
the  representatives  not  of  Silenus  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs, but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants. 
The  goat-skin  guise  and  obstreperous  sportive- 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business 
or  deep  afiliction,  and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank 
and  state  of  several  individuals  employed  in 
the  piece.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  more  than  one 
personage  was  introduced.  For  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  one  actor,  changing  his  dress,  ap- 
peared in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play :  a  device  frequently  employed  in 
later  times,  when  the  increased  number  of  act- 
ors rendered  such  a  contrivance  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
sonages, for  Phrynichus  is  stated  to  have  first 
brought  a  female  character  on  the  stage.  Thus 
from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooneries  and 
rnde  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not 
her  perfect,  form. '  For  m  ighty  as  had  been  the 
stride  towards  the  establishment  of  the  serious 
drama,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we 
find  the  infancy  not  the  maturity  of  tragedy. 
There  was  still  many  an  excrescence  to  be  re- 
moved; many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up  ;  many  a 
merged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitmiate  dimensions.  The  man- 
agement of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
even  to  rudeness.  The  argument  was  some 
naked  incident,  mythologic  or  historical,  on 
which  the  chorus  sung  and  the  actor  recited  in 
a  connected  but  desultory  succession.  There 
was  no  interweaving  or  development  of  plot; 
no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe; 
no  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural 
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interest  of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity. 
The  odes  of  the  chorus  were  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  dances  scientific  and  dexterously  given ; 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  performance.  They 
narrowed  in  the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  insignificance.  Nay,  not 
unfrequently,  whilst  the  actor  appeared  in  a 
posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  consternation,  the 
chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chantings, 
and  leave  to  the  performer  little  more  than  the 
part  of  a  speechless  image.  In  short,  the  drama 
of  Phrynichus  was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  song 
and  skilful  dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such  was  Phry- 
nichus as  an  inventor  ;  but  since  the  poet  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years,  and  since  for  more  than  twenty  of  those 
years  he  had  in  iEschylus  a  contemporary  and 
a  rival,  his  own  experience  and  the  improve- 
ments of  such  an  opponent  would  give  to  the 
later  plays  of  Phrynichus  a  character,  an  ex- 
pansion, and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  unaided  attempts  were  so  deficient.  The 
Capture  oj  Miletus,  which  he  composed  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  his  own  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatist,  and  five  years  after  the  first  vic- 
tory of  iEsehylus,  was,  to  judge  from  its  effects, 
a  piece  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Eighteen 
years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  for  his 
Choragus  Themistocles,  with  the  Phcenisscs,  a 
play  perhaps  little  inferior  in  dramatic  excel- 
lence and  arrangement  to  the  Persa,  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  ^schylus  produced  on 
the  same  subject.  Indeed,  the  poet,  whose 
odes  were  characterized,  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  as  reaped  from  the  sacred  mea- 
dow of  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of  the 
bee ;  the  poet,  whose  dramas  were  by  the  same 
admirable  judge  styled  pieces  of  singular  beau- 
ty ;  the  poet,  who  so  long  and  sometimes  so  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  an  ^schylus — must, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  no  ordinary  com- 
poser ;  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  that 
great  tragedian  is  represented  as  so  studiously 
rebutting,  is  another  high  compliment  to  the 
powers  of  Phrynichus.  Still  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  tracing  the  inventive  improvers  of  trag^ 
edy,  that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved 
through  imitation  "of  others,  but  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity  and  talent. 
In  this  view,  those  claims  must  almost  entirely 
be  restricted  to  the  combination  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  Thespian  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  of  Satvric  gayety  into  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thenceforth 
peculiarly  styled  tragedy.  In  all  succeeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seems  to 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  ^schylus. 

Phrynts,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panathe- 
Ucea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
by  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. 

Phya.     Vid  Pisistratus. 

Phyllus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  during  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war  against  the  Thebans. 
He  had  assumed  the  command  after  the  death 
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of  his  brothers,  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus. 
He  is  called  by  some  Phayllus.     Vid  Phocis. 

Physcon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, from  {fvcTKri  venter).     Allien.  2,  c.  23. 

Phyton,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium 
against  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  tortured,  B.  C. 
387,  and  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Diod.  14. 

PiA,  or  PiALiA,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
of  Adrian  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  second  year 
of  the  Olympiads. 

PicT^.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PiCTOR,  Fabids,  a  consul,  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  485. 

PiNDARUs,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
to  the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
taught  how  to  compose  verses  with  elegance 
and  simplicity  by  Myrlis  and  Corinna.  When 
he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some  honey- 
combs as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  This  was 
universally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had  conquer- 
ed Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  he  was  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  was  adjudged  rather  to  the 
charms  of  her  person,  than  to  the  brilliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tion. In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
was  rewarded  with  the  prize  in  preference  to 
every  other  competitor  ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
at  Olympia  were  the  subject  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
Erinces.  His  hymns  and  paeans  were  repeated 
efore  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece;  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit-offer- 
ings that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars. 
This  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
received ;  after  his  death  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His 
statue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six 
centuries  after  was  Aaev/ed  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  by  the  geographer  Pausanias.  The 
honours  which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive 
were  also  shared  by  his  posterity:  and  at  the 
celebration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the 
poet.  Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Thebans  showed  regard  for  his  memory,  and 
the  Spartans  spared  the  house  which  the  prince 
of  lyrics  had  inhabited  when  they  destroyed  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  same 
respect  was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
is  said  that  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86,  B.  C.  435.  The  greatest  part  of  his  works 
have  perished.  He  had  written  some  hymns  to 
the  gods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyram- 
bics  to  Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemean  games.     Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the 


only  compositions  extant,  admired  for  sublimity 
of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  meta- 
phors, harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance  of 
diction.  He  has  been  censured  for  his  affecta- 
tion in  composing  an  ode  from  which  the  letter 
S  was  excluded.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  those  of  Heyne,  4to.  Goiiingen,  1773;  of 
Glasgow,  12mo.  1774;  and  of  Schmidius,  4to. 
Witteberg,  1616.  Aihen.—  Qui7iiU.  10,  c.  1. — 
Horat.  4,  od.  %—jElian.  V.  H.  S.—Pmis.  1,  c. 
8,  1.  9,  c.  23.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12.—Plut.  in 
Alex. — Curt.  1,  c.  13. 

PisANDER,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost '50  galleys,  B.  C.  394. 

Diod. II.  A  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  composed 

a  poem  called  Heradea,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  repre- 
sented his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Paus.  8, 
c.  22. 

PiSEUs,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.     Plin.  7,  c.  26, 

Pisis,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Thebans,  and 
behaved  with  great  courage  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespiee. 

PisisTRATiD.E,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens.     Vid.  Pisistratus. 

PisisTRATus,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  in  the  field,  and  by  his  address  and  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  instituted  his 
celebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered 
his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 
public  assembly.  Pisistratus  w-as  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  measures  of  his  relation,  Solon,  but 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his 
country-house,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  after  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplored  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  accused  his  enemies  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in  fu- 
ture from  the  malevolence  and  the  crueltv^  of  his 
enemies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unanimous- 
ly granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it 
with  all  his  influence  ;  and  Pisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  he  could  relv,  than  he  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute. The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu- 
lity;  yet,  thong:h  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of 
the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lycnrgns,  conspired 
together  against  him,  and  by  their  means  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  city.  His  house  and 
all  his  effects  were  exposed  to  sale,  but  there  was 
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found  in  Athens  only  one  man  who  would  buy 
them.     The  private  dissentions  of  ihe  friends  of 
liberty  proved  favourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant; 
and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgus, 
secretly  proposed  to  restore  Pisislratus  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would 
marry  his  daughter.    Pisistracus  consented,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycurgus,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish himself.     By  means  of  a  woman  called 
Phya,  whose  shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  himself  adherents  even 
among  his    enemies.     Phya   was    conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  showing 
herself  subservient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus, 
she  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-establish  her  fa- 
vourite Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favoured  by 
the  aflfection  of  the  people.     Some  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his 
very  troops,  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  in- 
fluence, the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his 
father-in-law.     He  fled  from  Athens,  where  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  his  power,  and  retired 
to  Eubcea.    Eleven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sove- 
reign.     He   died  about  527  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  including  the 
years  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hipparchus.    Pisistratus  claims  our 
admiration  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moderation.     He  often  refused  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he 
had  one  day  been  virulently  accused  of  murder, 
rather  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  to 
the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe 
nians  that  the  accusation  of  his  enemies  were 
groundless,  and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable. 
it  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  intro- 
duced them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.     He  also  established  a  public 
library  at  Athens,  and  the  valuable  books  which 
he  had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  of  Attica.   Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisislratus,  who  had  received  the 
name  of  Pisistratida,  rendered  themselves  as 
illustrious  as  their  father,  but  the  flames  of  lib- 
erty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguished.   The 
Pisistratidae  governed  with  great  moderation, 
yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  sovereign  was  insup- 
portable to  the  A.thenians.     Two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  called  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  conspired  against  them,  and 
Hipparchus  was  despatched  in  a  public  as- 
sembly.    This  murder  was  not,  however,  at- 
tended with  any  advantages;  and  though  the 
two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  hav^e  been 
celebrated  through  every  age  for  their  patriot- 
ism, were  supported  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias 
quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncommon  firmness 
and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preserved  that 
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peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  often 
been  unable  to  command.  This  was  not  ioug 
to  continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  by 
the  united  eflforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of  iheir 
allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Attica  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  After  the  banishment  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  the  Athenians  became  more 
than  commonly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and 
often  sacrificed  the  most  powerful  of  their  citi- 
zens, apprehensive  of  the  influence  pop- 
ularity, and  a  well-directed  liberality,  might 
gain  among  a  fickle  and  unsettled  populace. 
The  Pisistratidae  were  banished  from  Athens 
about  18  years  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  B, 
C.  510.  JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  14.— PaiiS.  7,  c. 
26. — Herodot.  1,  c.  59,  1.  6,  c.  103. — Cic.  de  oral. 

3.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. II.  A  son  of  Nestor. 

Apollod. III.  A  king  of  Orchoraenos,  who 

rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  towards 
the  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them,  and 
they  carried  away  the  body  from  the  public  as- 
sembly, by  hiding  each  a  piece  of  flesh  under 
their  garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the 
people, 'of  which  he  was  a  great  favourite.  Plut. 
in  Par. IV.  A  Theban  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man interest,  while  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
in  Greece.  He  assassinated  the  praetor  of 
BoBotia,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death,  &c. 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpurnians,  descended 
from  Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
tories in  the  difterent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Of  this  family,  the  most  famous  were, 

1.  Lucius  Calpurnius,  who  was  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procured  him 
the  surname  of  Frugi,  and  he  gained  the  great- 
est honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman, 
and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successful  cam- 
i  paign  in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  valour  during  the  war,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangues,which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.     His  style  was 

obscure  and  inelegant. II.  Caius,  a  Roman 

consul,  A.  U.  C.  687,  who  supported  the  con- 
sular dignity  against  the  tumults  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  made  a 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  generally  pre- 
vailed at  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
III.  Cneius,  another  consul  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tiberius, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germani- 
cus,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  himself, 
A.  D.  20. IV.  Lucius,  a  private  man,  ac- 
cused of  having  uttered  seditious  words  against 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  condemned,  but 
a  natural  death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 

executioner. V.  Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome 

for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit.  Some, 
however,  say  that  Tiberius  made  him  governor 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  drinking 
with  him  a  night  and  two  days,  or  two  days  and 
two  nights  according  to  Pliny.    Horace  dedi- 
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cated  his  poem  de  Arte  Poetica  to  his  two  sons, 
whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distinguished 
them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in  their  leisure 

hours.     Plut.  in  Cces. — Plin.  18,  c.  3. Vf. 

Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbulent  youth,  whocon- 
spired  against  his  country  with  Catiline.     He 

was  among  the  friends  of  Julius  Caesar. 

VII.  Caius,  a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues,  by 
the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman,  who  was  among  the  conspirators, 
soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  his  partisans.  He 
refused  to  court  the  affections  of  the  people  and 
of  the  army,  when  the  whole  had  been  made 
public;  and,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures 
for  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming  him- 
self emperor,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to 
death. VIII.  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  follow- 
ed the  emperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  Va- 
lerian, but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  a 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  261,  by  Valens,  &c. 
Horat. —  Tacit.  Ann.  <^  Hist. —  Vol.  Max. — 
Liv. — Sueton. —  Cic.  de  offic.  &c. — Plul.  in  Ca^s. 

&.C. IX.  One  of  the  30  tyrants  appointed 

over  Athens  by  Lysander. 

PiTHOLEON,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Csesar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
stvle.  Sueton.  de  cl.  Rh. — Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v. 
'ii.—Marcob.  2,  sat.  2. 

PiTTACus,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesb  ^s. 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
father's  name  was  Cyrradius.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Alcaeus,  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
lanchrus  ;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
waged  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  Phrjnion,  the  enemy's  general.  Pittacus 
had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  entangled  his  ad- 
versary in  a  net,  which  he  had  concealed  under 
his  shield,  and  easily  despatched  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  conn- 
lr}'-men,  sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimouslv  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  their  city  with  unlimit- 
ed authority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  after 
he  had  governed  his  fellow-citizens  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  established 
and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws,  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  sovereisrn  power-after  he  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incom- 
patible with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
reign. His  disinterestedness  gained  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  the  Mitvleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  public  services  bv  predentin ?  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of  territorv,  he  refused 
to  accept  more  land  than  what  should  be  con- 
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tamed  within  the  distance  to  which  he  could 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age,  about  570  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  litera- 
ry ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  Many  of  his 
maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  great 
an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  his 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated  deserved  double  punish- 
ment. The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertius,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  laws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adomena.  Diog. — Aristot.  Po- 
lit. — Plvt.  in  symp. — Pans.  10,  c.  24. — jElian. 
H.  V.  2,  &c.-Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Placidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valen- 
tinian  the  third.     She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in- 
trigues and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
manicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  wa.« 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  eraperess  Livia, 
or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  to  injure  the 
character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippina,  Plancina  put  herself  to  death,  A.  D. 
33.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 

Plancus,  L.  Munatius,  I.  a  Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
his  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and 
had  presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyp- 
tian queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer,  and.  in 
comedy,  he  personated  Glaucus,  and  painted 
his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dancing  on  a  public 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  of  green 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  back  the  tail  of  a  large  sea  fish.  This  ex- 
posed him  to  the  public  derision,  and  when  An- 
tony had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  cen- 
suring him  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he 
deserted  to  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
great  marks  of  friendship  and  attention .  It  was 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  hi"; 
friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of  the  dis'nitv 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  ha-s  dedi- 
cated 1  od.  7  to  him;  and  he  certainly  deserved 
the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He 
founded  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lu?- 

dunum.     Pint,  in  Anton. II.  A  pafricinn, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but 
he  refused  it  rather  than  expose  their  persons 
to  danger. 

Plato,  T.  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 

son  nf  Ariston  a'->d  Parecfonia.     His  original 

name  was  Aristodes,  and  he  received  that  of 

Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.     As 
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one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
ofispring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his  body- 
was  formed  and  invigorated  with  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geometry, 
from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have 
stamped  his  character  as  the  most  subtile  and 
flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  began  his 
literary  career  by  writing  poems  and  tragedies  ; 
but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  his  own  produc- 
tions, when,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was 
enabled  to  compare  and  examine,  with  critical 
accuracy,  the  merit  of  his  compositions  with 
those  of  his  poetical  predecessors.  During  eight 
years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Socrates;  and  after  his  death  Plato  retired  from 
Athens,  and  began  to  travel  over  Greece.  He 
visited  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he 
met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  his  fellow- 
disciples,  whom  the  violent  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Magna  Grascia,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the 
learning,  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its  profes- 
sors, Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the 
eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodorus  flourished,  and  where  he 
knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy and  metempsychosis  had  been  fostered 
and  cherished.  When  he  had  finished  his  tra- 
vels, Plato  retired  to  the  groves  of  Acad  emus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lec- 
tures were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noble,  and  illustrious  pupils ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher, by  refusing  to  have  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  rendered  his  name  more 
famous  and  his  school  more  frequented.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialogues  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country.  His  studies,  however, 
were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius, 
and  whilst  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of 
liberty.  Vid.  Dionysius  2d.  In  his  dress  the 
philosopher  was  not  ostentatious,  his  manners 
were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without  affec- 
tation ;  and  the  great  honours  which  his  learn- 
ing deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  Gfames,  Plato 
resided  in  a  family  who  were  totally  strangers 
to  him.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Plato,  yet 
he  never  spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued 
at  Athens;  and  when  he  returned  home,  attend- 
ed by  the  family  which  had  so  kindly  entertain- 
ed him,  he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great 
philosopher  whose  name  he  bore:  their  surprise 
was  great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself 
was  the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  behold. 
In  his  diet  he  was  modernte,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  foid,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfeeble 
the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed his  preservation  during  the  tremondons 
pestilence  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  much 
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fury  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  wa?, 
Plato  died  on  his  birthday,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age,  about  384  years  before  the  Christian, 
era.  He  expired,  according  to  Cicero,  as  he 
was  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  nume- 
rous ;  they  are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, except  12  letters.  He  speaks  alwa3^s  by 
the  mouth  of  others ;  and  for  the  elegance,  me- 
lody, and  sweetness  of  his  expressions,  he  waS' 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Athe- 
nian bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  for  him, 
that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric  he  exclaimeci 
errare  mehercule  malo  cum  Piatonej  qiuini  cum. 
istis  vera  seiitire ;  and  Cluintilian  said,  that 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  a  divinity  speaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  admired  and  commended  by  the 
best  and  most  refined  critics  among  the  an- 
cients, has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  some  of 
the  moderns;  and  the  philosopher  has  been 
blamed  who  supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  lied 
to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  the  world  is  a 
figure  consisting  of  12  pentagons,  and  who,  to 
prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  born  from 
the  living,  and  the  living  from  the  dead.  In  his 
system  of  philosophy,  he  followed  the  physics  of 
fieraclitus,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  main- 
tained the  existence  of  two  beings,  one  self-ex- 
istent, and  the  other  formed  by  the  hand  of  a 
pre-existent  creature,  god  and  man.  The  world 
was  created  by  that  self-existent  cause,  from  the 
rude  undigested  mass  of  matter  which  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  even  been 
animated  by  an  irregular  principle  of  motion. 
The  origin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the 
government  of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stub- 
born intractability  and  wildness  congenial  to 
matter  ;  and  from  these,  consequently,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  from  thence  the  extravagant  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  men.  From  materials 
like  these  were  formed  the  four  elements,  and 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  into  the  active,  but  irrational  princi- 
ple of  matter,  the  divinity  infused  a  rational 
soul.  The  souls  of  men  were  formed  from  the 
remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world, 
which  had  previously  given  existence  to  the 
invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  of  ideal  forms, 
and  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  considered  as  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things 
unworthy  of  their  divine  original.  Men  could 
perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  the  types 
of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuating  objects 
of  the  material  world;  but  the  sudden  changes 
to  which  these  are  continually  obnoxious,  create 
innumerable  disorders,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and,  in  short,  all  the  errors  and  miseries  of 
human  life.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation  man 
raav  be,  he  i'^  still  an  object  of  divine  concern, 
and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
pre-existent  cnuse,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and  by  proper  care 
and  diligence  he  can  recover  those  immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  made  to  consist  in 
reminiscence,  and  in  recalling  the  nature,  forms, 
and  proportions  of  those  perfect  and  immutable 
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essences  with  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
conversant.  The  passions  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  consisted  of  the  irascible 
passions,  which  originated  in  pride  or  resent- 
ment, and  were  seated  in  the  breast;  the  other, 
founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  the  concu- 
piscible  part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  belly  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These  difterent 
orders  induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoning 
and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in  the  head, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
were  its  guards  and  servants.  By  the  irascible 
part  of  the  soul  men  asserted  their  dignity,  re- 
pelled injuries,  and  scorned  danger;  and  the 
concupiscible  part  provided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  and,  when  governed 
with  propriety,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
tice was  produced  by  the  regular  dominion  of 
reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions-, 
and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without  M'hich 
all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.  Plato  was  the 
first  who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
upon  arguments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
from  truth  and  experience.  From  doctrines 
ijke  these,  the  great  founder  of  Platonism  con- 
cluded, that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
community  of  men  whose  passions  could  be  gov- 
erned with  moderation,  and  who,  from  know- 
ing the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill 
conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain 
that  perfection  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers. To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  the  philoso- 
pher wrote  a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  republic  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains, 
with  acuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  the 
rise  and  revolution  of  civil  society ;  and  so  re- 
spected was  his  opinion-sas  a  legislator,  that  his 
scholars  were  employed  in  regulating  the  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at  the  desire 
of  those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  east.  The  best  editions  of 
Plato  are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  1602.  and  Bi- 
pont,  12  vols.  8vo.  1788.  Plato.  Dial.  &c.— 
Cic.  de  ojfic.  1.  de  div.  1,  c.  36,  de  N.  D.  2,  c. 
12.  Tiis.  1,  c.  n.—Plui.  in  Sol.  &c.— Seneca. 
ep.—Quintil.  10,  c.  1,  &e.—.mian.    V.    H.  2 

and  ^.—Paivs.  1,  c.  30.— Dt  o^. II  A  Greek 

poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  pieces. 

Plautia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribune  A.  TJ.  C.  664.  It  required  everv 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  their 
body  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  three  orders,  according  to  the 

majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. Another, 

called  also  Plotia,  A.  U.  C.  675.  It  punished 
with  the  ivferdictio  is^nis  ft  aqvcz.^  all  persons 
who  were  found  guilty  of  attempts  upon  the 
state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  such  as 
appeared  in  public  armed  with  any  evil  design, 
or  such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from 
his  legal  possessions. 

Plaut{anus  FuLvius,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious  be- 
haviour in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In  his 
banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Severus,  who  some  years  after  as- 


cended the  imperial  throne.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  prosperity.  Plautianus  shared 
the  favours  of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as  much 
power  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of 
emperor  to  be  his  equal.  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  com- 
mitted through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  cruelty  or  ava- 
rice. To  complete  his  irium.ph,  and  to  make 
himself  still  greater,  Plautianus  married  his 
favourite  daughter  Plautilla  to  Caracalla,  the 
son  of  the  emperor.  The  son  of  Severus  had 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and,  though 
Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners,  com- 
manding in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance, yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened  to 
punish  iier  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour  as 
soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Plautilla 
reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and,  to  save 
his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla, 
Plautianus  conspired  against  the  emperor  and 
his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari, 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla, A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  children, 
a  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.     Dion.  Cass. 

Pr.AUTus,  M.  Accics,  I.  a  comic  poet,  bom 
at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a  com- 
mercial line.  To  maintain  himself,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  ser- 
vant, and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding 
corn,  he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments 
to  the  comic  muse.  Some,  however,  deny  this 
account.  He  wrote  25  comedies,  of  which  only 
20  are  extant.  He  died  about  184  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  Varro,  his  learned 
countryman,  wrote  this  stanza,  which  deserved 
tc  be  engraved  on  his  tomb : — 

Posfquani  moHe  captus  est  Plantus, 
Comcedia  Inget,  scena  est  diserta  ; 
Deinde  risns,  ludus,jocusq7ie,  et  numeri 
Innumeri  simnl  omnes  collacryvidrunt. 

The  plays  ofPlautus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome  ;  and  Varro.  whose  judgment  is  great 
and  generally  decisive,  declares,  that  if  the 
Muses  were  willing  to  speak  Latin,  they  would 
speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.  In  the  Au- 
g-ustan  age,  however.when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  his 
negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execra- 
ble puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how- 
ever censured  as  to  language  or  sentiment.s, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage. 
If  his  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate^  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 
py than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  his  plays  were  more  varied,  the  acts 
more  interesting,  the  characters  more  truly  dis- 
played, and  the  catastrophe  more  natural.  In 
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he  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,liis  comedies 
were  still  acted  on  the  public  theatres ;  and  no 
greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as 
a  comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
passed  upon  his  successors  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, than  to  observe,  that  for  500  years,  with 
all  the  disadvantage  of  obsolete  language  and 
diction,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners  and 
the  revolutions  of  government,  he  commanded 
and  received  that  applause  which  no  other 
writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  best 
editions  of  Piautus  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  8vo. 
L.  Bat,  1664 ;  that  of  Barbou,  l'2mo.  in  3  vols. 
Paris,  1759 ;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  12mo.  1763. 
Varro  apud  Qtiiniil.  10,  c.  1. —  Cic.  de  Offic.  1, 
&C.—DO  Orat.  3,   &c.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  58, 

170,  de  art.  poet.  54  and  270. II.  iElianus,  a 

highpriest,  who  consecrated  the  capitol  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  53. 

Pllvius  Secundus,  (C.)  I.  surnamed  the  Elder, 
was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  the  day  was  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  province,  and  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him  ;'  at  his  meals  one  of 
his  servants  read  to  him  books  valuable  for  their 
information,  and  from  them  he  immediately 
made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memorandum  book. 
He  deemed  every  moment  lost  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  study,  and  from  these  reasons  he 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  walk;  and  sternly  observ- 
ed, that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titns  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours  which 
a  virtuous  prince  could  offer  and  an  honest  sub- 
ject receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenura,  where 
he  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  He 
was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  he  immediately  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
for  mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
to  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats,  that  fled  from  the  coast  lo 
avoid  the  danger,  misrht  have  deterred  another ; 
but  the  curiosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to  ad- 
vance with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  ves- 
sel was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  bv  the  mountam, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  re*nained 
there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
mountain, which,  durinsr  the  obscuritv,  appeared 
to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,  the  fire  approach- 
ed the  place  where  the  philosopher  made  his 
observations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
servants  he  was  unable  to  escape.  His  body  | 
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was  found  three  days  after,  and  decently  buried 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Misenum  with 
the  fleet.  This  memorable  event  happened  in 
the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the 
philosopher  who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  martyr 
of  nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  extant,  but  his  natural  history  in  37  books. 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  says,  full  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itself.  It 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain,  hail, 
minerals,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  besides  an 
account  of  all  living  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
beasts;  a  geographical  description  of  every  place 
on  the  globe,  and  a  history  of  every  art  and 
science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  their 
rise,  progress,  and  several  improvements.  He 
is  happy  in  his  descriptions  as  a  naturalist,  he 
writes  with  force  and  energy;  and  though  many 
of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  sometimes  ill- 
founded,  yet  he  possesses  that  fecundity  of  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  which  are 
requisite  to  treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  and 
to  render  a  history  of  nature  pleasing,  interest- 
ing, and,  above  all,  instructive.  His  style  pos- 
sesses not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age;  he 
has  neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  its  sim- 
plicity ;  but  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  He  had  written  160 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the 
various  authors  which  he  had  read ;  and  so 
great  was  the  opinion,  in  his  contemporaries, 
of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man  called 
Lartius  Latinus  offered  to  buy  his  notes  and  ob- 
servations for  the  enormous  sum  of  about  3242Z. 
English  money.  The  philosopher,  who  was 
himself  rich  and  independent,  rejected  the  offer, 
and  his  compilations,  after  his  death,  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Pliny.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pliny  are  that  of  Harduin,  3  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1723,  that  of  Frantzius,  10  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1778,  that  of  Brotier,  6  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1779. 
and  the  Variorum,  8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  1778  to 
1789.  Tacit.  Aim.  1.  c.  69,  1.  13,  c.  20,  1.  15,  c. 
53. — Plin.  ep.  &c. II.  C.  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus, surnamed  the  younger,  was  son  of  L.  Cae- 
cilius by  the  sister  "of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he  assumed, 
and  whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under 
Gluintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at 
the  bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  age. 
He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  object  of  gain 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators,  but  he  refus- 
ed fees  from  the  rich  as  well  as  from  the  poorest 
of  his  clients,  and  declared  that  he  cheerfully 
employed  himself  forthe protection  ofinnocence, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of 
vice.  He  r)ublished  many  of  his  harangues  and 
orations,  which  have  been  lo.st.  When  Trajan 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Pliny 
was  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  This  hon- 
our the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated 
panecrvric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire, 
he  pronoimced  on  Trajan.  Some  time  after  he 
presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  oflice, 
and  with  the  power,  of  proconsul ;  and  by  his 
humanity  and  philanthropy  the  subject  was 
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tVeed  from  the  burden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the 
persecution  which  had  been  begun  against  the 
Christians  of  his  province  was  stopped,  when 
Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
followers  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inotfensive 
sect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pure  and  in- 
nocent, that  they  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and 
that  they  voluntarily  bound  themselves,  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  to  abstain  from  vice  and  to 
relinquish  every  sinful  pursuit  If  he  rendered 
himself  popular  in  his  province,  he  was  not  less 
respected  at  Rome.  His  native  country  shared 
among  the  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence ;  and 
Comum,  a  small  town  of  Insubria,  which  gave 
him  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valu- 
able and  choice  library  of  books  wiiich  he  col- 
lected there.  He  made  his  preceptor  Gluintil- 
ian,  and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of  his  benev- 
olence ;  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the 
greatest  civility ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he 
was  rich  in  tlie  possession  of  learning,  though 
poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him 
to  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
50,000  sesterces,  about  300Z.  /  would  not,  con- 
tinued he,  be  so  moderate  were  I  not  assured  from 
your  modesty  and  disinterestedness,  that  the  smuU- 
iiess  of  the  present  will  render  it  acceptable.  He 
died  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  113.  He 
had  written  a  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
is  lost.  Ii  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin 
his  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Pliny  to  undertake  that  laborious  task; 
and,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ac- 
knowledged himself  inferior  to  him  in  delinea- 
ting the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose, 
but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men  universally  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his  learned 
works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  ten  booksof  letters,  which  he  him- 
self collected  and  prepared  for  the  public,  from 
a  numerous  and  respectable  correspondence. 
They  are  written  with  elegance  and  great  puri- 
ty ;  and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
affability,  that  condescension  and  philanthropy, 
which  so  eminently  marked  the  advocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  are  esteemed  by  some 
equal  to  the  voluminous  epistles  of  Cicero.  In 
his  panegyric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
liant ;  he  has  used,  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  liberties  of  the  panegyrist  and  the  elegance 
of  the  courtier.  His  ideas  are  new  and  refined, 
but  his  diction  is  distinguished  bv  that  affecta- 
tion and  pomposity  w^hich  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Plinv  are  those  of 
Gesner.  8vo.  Lip^.  1770,  and  of"  Lallemand, 
12mo.  Paris,  apud  Barbou ;  and  of  the  Pane- 
gvric  separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1669, 8vo. 
Plin.  ep. —  Vossins. — Sidonins. 

Pltstoanax,  and  Pustonax,  son  of  Pausa- 
nias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  vears,  and 
was  afterwards  recalled  by  order  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi.  He  reigned '58  years.  He  had 
succeeded  Plistarchus.     Tkucyd. 

PlotTna  Pompeia,  a  Roman  lady,  who  mar- 
ried Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  p'rivate  man. 


She  entered  Rome  m  the  procession  with  her 
husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  affability  of  her  be- 
haviour, her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the 
poor  and  friendless.  She  accompanied  Trajan 
in  the  east,  and  at  bis  death  she  brought  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  ihe 
honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  emperess  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.     Dion. 

Plotincs,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopo- 
lis  in  Eg}'pt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after  he  had 
profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his  learned 
preceptor-,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge, and  to  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  accompanied 
Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  the  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  taught 
philosophy.  His  school  was  frequented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality;  and  many, 
on  their  deathbed,  left  all  their  possessions  to 
his  care,  and  intrusted  their  children  to  him  as 
a  superior  being.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  em- 
peror and  the  emperess  Salonina  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  ap- 
point the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there  he  might 
experimentally  know,  while  he  presided  over  a 
colony  of  philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use 
of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  philo- 
sopher, at  last  became  helpless  and  infirm,  re- 
turned to  Campania,  where  the  liberality  of  his 
friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  declared  that  he  made  his  last  and 
most  violent  efforts  to  give  up  what  there  was 
most  divine  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Amidst  the  great  qualities  of  the  phi- 
losopher, we  discover  some  ridiculous  singu- 
larities. Plotinus  never  permitted  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  and  he  observed,  that  to  see  a 
painting  of  himself  in  the  following  age  was 
beneath  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  mind.  His 
writings  have  been  collected  bv  his  pupil  Por- 
phyry'. They  consist  of  54  different  treatises, 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacitv;  and  the  reasonings  are  ab- 
struse, and  the  subject  metaphvsical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Picinus,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Pt.OTirs  Crtsptnus,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  who^e  verses  were  verv  inelegant,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  cnWed  Artalogus. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  4. II.  Tucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  heir. 
He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius,  to 
review  the  ^neidofVira:il.  //om^.l,sat.  5.v.  40. 
Plittarchus,  a  native  of  Chaeronea,  descended 
of  a  respectable  familv.  His  father,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  virtues  ;  and  his  grandfather,  called  Lam- 
prias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
quence and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  Under 
Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Delphi,  Plu- 
tarch was  made  acquainted  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics  ;  and  after  he  had  visited,  like 
a  philosopher  and  historian,  the  territories  of 
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Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  The  emperor  Trajan  admir- 
ed his  abilities,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
office  of  consul,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
lUyricum.  Afier  the  death  of  his  imperial 
benefactor,  Plutarch  removed  from  Rome  to 
Ghaeronea,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity, respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
raised  to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary  re- 
treat Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  works,  and 
particularly  his  lives.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age  at  Chasronea,  about  the  140th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Plutarch  had  five  children  by 
his  wife,  called  Timoxena,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
died  when  young,  and  those  that  survived  were 
called  Plutarch  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honour  to  his  father's  memory,  by  giving  to 
the  world  an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  writings. 
In  his  private  and  public  character,  the  histo- 
rian of  Chceronea  was  the  fiiend  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty ;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
always  carried  a  commonplace-book  v/itli  him, 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  are 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  He  writes  with 
precision;  and  though  his  diction  is  neither 
pure  nor  elegant,  yet  there  is  energy  and  ani- 
mation, and  in  many  descriptions  he  is  inferior 
to  no  historian.  In  some  of  his  narrations, 
however,  he  is  often  too  circumstantial,  his  re- 
marks are  often  injudicious;  and  when  he  com- 
pares the  heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome, 
the  candid  reader  can  easily  remember  which 
side  of  the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth. 
He  is  the  most  entertaining,  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history;  and  were  a  man  of  true  taste  and 
judgment  asked  what  book  he  wished  to  save 
from  destruction  of  all  the  profane  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  without  hesita- 
tion reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  iPlutarch  are  that  of  Francfort,  2  vols, 
fol.  1599;  that  of  Stephens,  6  vols.  8vo.  1572; 
the  Lives  by  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  ;1775  : 
and  the  MoValia,  &c.  by  Wyttenbach.     PUd. 

Plynterta,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  TrXi'i-i-u',  lavare,  because,  during  the  solem- 
nity, they  undressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
and  washed  il.  The  day  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  universally  looked  upon  as  unfor- 
tunate and  inauspicious,  and  on  that  account  no 
person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  temples, 
as  they  were  purposely  surrounded  with  ropes. 
The  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens  that  day 
was  deemed  very  unfortunate ;  but,  however, 
the  success  that  ever  after  attended  him,  proved 
it  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  customary  at  this 
festival  to  bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs, 
which  intimated  the  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs 
served  them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a  dis- 
like for  acorns.  Pollux. 
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PoLEMOCRATiA,  a  quccn  of  Thrace,  who  fled 
to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  She  re- 
tired from  her  kingdom  because  her  subjects 
had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

PoLEiMON,  I.  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
lostratus.  He  once,  when  intoxicated,  entered 
the  school  of  Xenocrates,  while  the  philosopher 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  efiecis 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  tlie  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  ap- 
plied himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
from  that  time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  but 
water ;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates  he 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformation 
had  been  effected.  He  died  about  270  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Diog.  in 
vita. — Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  254. —  Val.  Max.  6,  c. 

9. II.  A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made 

king  of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  attended  his  pa- 
tron in  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after  by 
the  barbarians  near  the  Palus  Mseotis,  against 

whom  he  had  made  war.     Strab. — Dion. 

III.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  confirmed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  to  his 

kingdom  by  Claudius. IV.  A  rhetorician  at 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures, still  extant.  He  was  master  to  Persius, 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  age  of 

Nero. V.  A  sophist  of  Laodicea  in  Asia 

Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  sent 
to  the  emperor  with  an  embassy  by  his  country- 
men, which  he  executed  with  great  success.  He 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom 
he  exacted  much  money.  In  the  56th  year  of 
his  age  he  buried  himself  alive,  as  belaboured 
with  the  gout.  He  wrote  declamations  in  Greek. 

PoLiEiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  gray 
hair,  (ttoX  (f)s),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but  when  it  hap- 
pened once  that  no  bull  could  be  found,  an  ox 
was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  From 
that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxen  weis 
deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PoLisTRATUs,  au  Epicurcan  philosopher,  born 
the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom  he 
always  lived'  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  They 
both  "died  at  the  same  hour.  Diod. —  Val. 
Max.  1. 

PoLi-ES,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings  were 
so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his  name  be- 
came proverbial.     Suidas. 

Por^Lio,  (C.  Asinius,)  I.  a  Roman  consul,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  much  bv  his  eloquence  and  writings 
as  by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
Rome.  In  his  library  were  placed  the  statues 
of  all  the  learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro 
was  the  only  person  who  was  honoured  there 
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during  his  lifetime.  He  was  with  J.  Caesar 
when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Augustus  when  he  had  become 
one  of  his  adherents  after  the  ruin  of  Aniony. 
Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  a 
history,  which  was  divided  into  17  books.  All 
these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 
He  died  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  the  person  in  whose  honour  Virgil  has 
inscribed  his  fourth  eclogue,  Pollio,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation was  etfected  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  during  his  consulship.  The  poet,  it  is 
supposed  by  some,  makes  mention  of  a  son  of 
the  consul  born  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
his  excursions  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions 
of  approaching  prosperity.  Paterc.  2,  c.  86. — 
Horat.  2,  od.  1,  Sat.  10,  1.  \.—  Virg.  Ed.  3  and 

A.— Vol.  Max.Q,  c.  13.— Qidnt.  10. II.  Ve- 

dius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus,  who  used 
to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cru- 
elty was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  a  glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who 
had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  order- 
ed the  servant  to  be  seized ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devour- 
ed by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus, 
astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystal  glasses  of 

Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. III.  A  man 

who  poisoned  Britannicus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Nero. 

PoLLius  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statius, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 

Pollux.  Vid.  Castor.  A  Greek  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Com  mo- 
dus, and  died  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  at  Naucratis,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  a  useful  v/ork  called  Ojw- 
mastico?i,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

PoLus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. 

POLY.ENDS,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
eight  books,  in  Greek,  of  stratagems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  making  war  against  the  Par- 
thians.  He  wrote  also  other  books,  which  have 
been  lost,  among  which  was  a  history,  with  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Mas- 
vicius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Mursinna, 
12mo.  Berlin,  1756. 

PoLYBiDs,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Achoean 
league,  and  under  him  Philopcemen  was  taught 
the  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseus  had  been  conquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Scipio  and  Fabius  were  acquainted  with 
his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  they  made  him  their  friend 
bv  kindness  and  attention.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After 
the  death  of  Scipio,  he  retired  from  Rome,  and 


passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Megalopolis,  He 
died  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  about  124  years 
before  Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed by  a  fall  from  his  hor.sc.  He  wrote  a  uni- 
versal history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books, 
which  began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  valuable  history  is  lost ;  the  five  first  books 
are  extant,  and  of  the  twelve  following,  the 
fragments  are  numerous.  Tlie  history  of  Po- 
lybiusis  admired  for  its  authenticity,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks 
who  was  experimentally  and  professedly  ac- 
quainted With  the  military  operations  and  the 
political  measures  of  Avhich  he  makes  mention. 
Polybius,  however  great  and  entertaining,  is 
sometimes  censured  for  his  unnecessary  digres- 
sions, for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narra- 
tions, for  his  negligence,  and  the  inaccurate 
arrangement  of  his  words.  But  every  where 
there  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  facts  to  be  obtained ; 
and  it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
calling  the  historian,  from  whom  he  has  copied 
whole  books,  almost  word  for  word,  without 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  hand  quaq^iam 
spernendus  auctor.  Dionysius,  also  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  is  one  of  his  most  violent  accusers ;  but 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance 
of  true  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  or 
Ernesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schweighasu- 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  Plut.  in  Phil,  in 
prccc.—Liv.  30,  c.  i5.—Pceus.  8,  c.  30. 

PoLYCARPUs,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  born 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  St.  John's  disciple.  Pie  became  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  His 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  editions  of  Poly- 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon.  8vo.  1708,  being 
annexed  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoLYCHAREs,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLYCLES,  I.  an  Athenian,   in  the   time   of 

Demetrius,  &c.    Polyan.  5. II.  A  famous 

athlete,  often  cro\\med  at  the  four  solemn  games 
of  the  Greeks,  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter's 
grove  at  Olyrapia.     Pans.  6,  c.  1. 

PoLYCLETUs,  a  Celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  232  years  before  Christ.  He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  .skilful  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  he  had  represented  a  body-guard  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and 
accordingly  called  (he  Rule.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  architecture.  Pans.  2  and  6. —  Quin- 
til.  12,  c.  10. 

PoLYCRATEs,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flowof  ijood  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.    He  had  a  fleet  of  a  himdred  ships 
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of  war,  and  was  so  universally  respected,  that 
Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  his  continual  prosperity, 
advised  him  to  checker  his  enjoyments  by  re- 
linquishing some  of  his  most  favourite  objects. 
Poly  crates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautiful  seal,  the  most  valuable  of  his  jewels  ; 
but  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samos;  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune 
would  vanish.  Some  time  after,  Polycrates  vis- 
ited Magnesia,  on  the  Mseander,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  Oroetes,  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  put  to  death,  522  years  before  Christ, 
merely  because  the  governor  wished  to  termi- 
nate the  prosperity  of  Polycrates.     Pans.  8,  c. 

U.—Strcib.  U.—Herodot.  3,  c.  39,  &c. II. 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the  public 
attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Busiris  and 
Clylemnestra,     Quintil.  2,  c.  17. 

PoLYCTOR,  an  athlete  of  Elis.  It  is  said  that 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  his 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  him 
in  strength  and  courage.     Faus.  5,  c.  21. 

PoLYDAMAS,  I.  a  Trojau,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Greeks.    Dares  Phryg. It.  a  son  of 

Panthous,  born  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans 
except  Hector  ;  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiration.  He  was  at  last  kill- 
ed by  Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.     Dictys  Cret.  1,  &c. — 

Homer.  11.  12,  &c. -III.  A  celebrated  athlete, 

son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on 
a  sudden  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling 
down,  and  while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  fallen  fragment  in  his  arms.  His 
prodigious  strength,  however,  was  insufficient, 
and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under 
the  rock.     Paus.  6,  c.  5. 

PoLTDECTEs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidae.  He  was  son  of  Eunomus. 
Paus.  3,  c.  7.     Vid.  Part  III. 

PoLYDORUs,  I.  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  20  years,  between  Mes- 
senia  and  his  subjects ;  and  during  his  reign  the 
Lacedaemonians  planted  two  colonies,  one  at 
Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nobleman  called  Polymarchus.  His  son  Eury- 
crates  succeeded  him  724  years  before  Christ. 
Paus.  3.—Herodot.  7,  c.  204. II.  A  cele- 
brated carver  of  Rhodes,  who,  out  of  a  single 
block,  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and 

his  children.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. III.  A  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  ofPedasns. 
As  he  was  youngand  inexperienced  when  Trov 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  father  removed 
him  to  the  court  of  Poly mnestor,  king  of  T  hrace, 
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and  also  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monarch  a 

large  sum  of  money  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasures.  Poly  mnestor  assassinated  young  Po- 
lydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  where 
it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  Vid.  Polynmestar. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  Polydorus  was 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  assassin,  and  there 
grew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs 
dropped  blood,  when  ^neas,  going  to  Italy, 
attempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  V.  21,  &c.—Apollod.  3,  c.  12.— Ovid. 
Met.  13,  V.  4:32.— Homer.  IL.  20.— Dictys  Cret. 
2,  c.  18. 

PoLYGNoTis,  I.  a  celebrated  painter  of  Tha- 
sos,  about  422  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  He  adorned 
one  of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens  with  his 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represented  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  giving  grace,  liveliness, 
and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  ofiTered  to 
reward  his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept.  He  declined  this  generous  offer,  and 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotus  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  wherever  he 
went.     Quintil.  12,  c.  10.— Plin.  33  and  34.— 

Plut.  in  Cim.—Paus.  10,  c.  25,  &c. II.  A 

statuary.    Plin.  34. 

PoLYMNESTOR,  I.  A  king  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  who  married  Ilione,  the  eldest  of 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea- 
sures, together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Poly  mnestor.  The  Thracian 
monarch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Priam  was 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master  of  the 
riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At  that 
time  the  Greeks  were  returning  victorious  from 
Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  one 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  shore 
the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polymnestor  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  intelligence 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  mother, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  Polymnestor  was  the 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  out 
Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no 
sooner  introduced  into  the  apartments  of  the 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  rush- 
ed upon  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  their 
pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  children 
who  had  accompanied  him.  According  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  Greeks  condemned  Polymnestor  to 
be  banished  into  a  distant  island  for  his  perfidy. 
Hyginus,  however,  relates  the  whole  differently, 
and  observes  that  when  Polydorus  was  sent  to 
Thrace,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same  age, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband's  cruelty.  The 
monarch  was  unacquainted  with  the  imposition, 
he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  Ilione. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors, 
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who  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam 
to  be  totally  extirpated,  offered  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  to  Polymnestor,  if  he 
would  destroy  Ilione  and  Polydorus.  The  mon- 
arch accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched his  own  son  Deiphiius,  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus, 
who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted 
tne  oracle  after  the  murder  of  Deiphiius,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
his  mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the 
answer  of  the  god  to  Ilione,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told  him 
the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life, 
and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Po- 
lymnestor by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip.  in 
Hecub.—Hygin.  fab.  109.— Ftr^.  ^n.  3,  v.  45, 

&c.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  430,  &c. II.  A  young 

Milesian,  whu  took  a  hare  in  running,  and  af^ 
terwards  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

POLYPERCHON,  Or    PoLYSPERCHON,  OUC   of  the 

officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  his  death, 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  in  preference  to  his  son  Cassander. 
Polyperchcft),  though  old,  and  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, showed  great  ignorance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  He  became  cruel 
not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his 
ambitious  views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and 
innocent  children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  rise  and  military 
reputation.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  309  B.  C. 
Curt.—Diod.  17,  &c. — Tustin.  13. 

PoLYSTRATUs,  I.  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bes- 
sus,  and  who  gave  him  water  to  drink,  and  car- 
ried the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying  monarch 
to  Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  13. II.  An  Epicu- 
rean philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C.  238. 

PoLYxENA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  soli- 
cited her  hand ;  and  their  marriage  would  have 
been  consummated  had  not  Hector,  her  brother, 
opposed  it.  Polyxena,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, accompanied  her  father  when  he  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of  his 
son  Hector.  Some  time  after  the  Grecian  hero 
came  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered 
there  by  Paris;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  re- 
turned his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death, 
that  she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  that  sacrifice  was 
not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  by  Ne- 
optolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
fab.  5,  &c.—Dictys  Cret.  3  and  5. —  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  v.  32l.—Catuli.  ep.  65.-  Hygin.  fab.  90. 

PoLYZELus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  &c.  Some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Hygin.  P.  A. 
2,  c.  14. 

PoMPEiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
by  Scribonia.  She  was  promised  to  Marcellus, 
as  a  means  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  be- 
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tween  her  father  and  the  triumvirs,  but  she 

married  Scribonius  Libo. II.  A  daughter  of 

Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar's  third  wife. 
She  was  accused  of  incontinence,  because 
Clodius  had  introduced  himself  in  women's 
clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele.  Caesar  repudiated  her 
upon  this  accusation.     Plut. 

PoMPEiA  Lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  om- 
bilu,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  whatever 
person  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  am- 
bitus, should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impeach  two  others  of  ihe  same  crime,  and  oc- 
casion rhe  condemnation  of  one  of  them. 

Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  laudatores  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C. 

683.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  their  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. Another  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days 
of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  par- 
ties to  make  their  accusation  and  defence.  The 
plaintiff  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo. Another  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was,  however,  requisite  that  they 
should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 

PoMPEiANOs,  I.  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  the  court  when  Commodus 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought, 
according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to  have  been 
chosen  and  adopted  as  successor  by  M.  Aure- 
lius.  II.  A  general  of  Maxentius,  killed  by 

Constantine. 

PoMPEius,  (Cl.)  I.  a  consul,who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shameful 
treaty.     He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whom  mention  is  made.    Flor.  3,  c.  18. II. 

Cneus,  a  Roman  general,who  made  war  against 
the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.  He 
declared  himself  against  Cinna  and  Marius, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republic.  He 
was  surnamed  Strabo,  because  he  squinted. 
While  he  was  marching  against  Marius,  a 
plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning;  and  as  he  had  behaved  with  cruelty 
while  in  power,  the  people  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.     Paterc.  2. — Plut. 

in  Pomp. III,  Rufus,  a  Roman  consul  with 

Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in 
command,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of 

the  soldiers.     Appian.   Civ.  1. IV.  Cneus. 

surnamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  was  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Lu- 
cilia.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fought  with  success  and 
bravery  under  his  father,  whose  courage  and 
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military  prudence  he  imitated.  He  began  his 
career  with  great  popularity,  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  his  person  gained  him  admirers, 
and  by  pleading  at  the  bar,  he  displayed  his 
eloquence,  and  received  the  most  unbounded 
applause.  In  the  disturbances  which  agitated 
Rome,  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  and  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  ser- 
vice, he  gained  his  friendship  and  his  protec- 
tion. In  the  26th  year  of  his  age  he  conquered 
Sicily,  which  W8is  in  the  power  of  Marius  and 
his  adherents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all 
the  territories  of  Africa  which  had  forsaken  the 
interest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  astonish- 
ed the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired  and 
dreaded  the  rising  power  of  Pompey,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great,  showed  to  the  world  what 
expectations  he  formed  from  the  maturer  age 
of  his  victorious  lieutenant.  This  sounding  title 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey ;  he  demanded  a  triumph,  and  when 
Sylla  refused  to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ex- 
claimed, that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour  at 
his  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assurance 
gained  what  petitions  and  entreaties  could  not 
obtain ;  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  under  the  appointment  of  the 
senate, marched  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  He  now  appeared,  not  as 
a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and 
his  opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of  SyWdL, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were  headed  by 
Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  the  revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had 
occasioned,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  about  73  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  soon  after  made 
consul,  and  in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty 
days  removed  the  pirates  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  they  had  reigned  for  many  years, 
and  by  their  continual  plunder  and  audacity  al- 
most destroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompey 
was  empowered  tofinish  the  war  against  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  His  operations  against  the  king  of 
Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral engagement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated 
the  enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  Vid. 
Mithrirlaticum  Bellum.  Pompey  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  advantages  despatch  would  en- 
sure ;  and  he  entered  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  King  Tigranes,  and  after  he  had 
conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited 
countries  which  were  scarce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  12  crowned  heads  at  once:  he 
entered  Svria,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
Judaea  became  a  Roman  province;  and  when  he 
had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who 
had  voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 


an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded 
his  approach ;  they  knew  his  power  and  his  in- 
fluence among  his  troops }  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla.  Pompey, 
however,  banished  their  fears ;  he  disbanded  his 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  entered  Rome 
like  a  private  citizen.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  successive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches  and 
the  spoils  which  their  conquests  had  acquired 
in  the  east,  and  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
republic  were  raised  from  50  to  85  millions  of 
drachmas.  Pompey  soon  after  united  his  inter- 
est with  that  of  Caesar  and  Crassus,  and  formed 
the  first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swearing  that 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  cause 
common,  and  their  union  permanent.  The 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  di- 
vided among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allot- 
ted Africa  and  the  two  Spain s,  while  Crassus 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with  the 
rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as  gov- 
ernor of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years.  But 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  broken ;  the 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  ofCassar  and 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father-in- 
law,  and  yet  he  affected  to  despise  him ;  and  by 
suffering  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  he  con- 
vinced his  fellow-citizens  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
vesting him  with  a  dictatorial  power.  But  while 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  sovereign 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Csesar  were  not  si- 
lent. They  demanded  that  either  the  consul- 
ship should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he  should 
be  continued  in  the  government  of  Gaul.  This 
just  demand  would  perhaps  have  been  granted, 
but  Cato  opposed  it ;  and  when  Pompey  sent 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to  Caesar, 
the  breach  became  more  wide,  and  a  civil  war 
inevitable.  Caesar  was  privately  preparing  to 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  in- 
dolent, and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  Caesar  was  now  near 
Rome  ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  from 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  toBriui- 
dusium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  sena- 
tors. His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular  ;  he  had 
been  invested  with  discretionary  power,  the 
senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the  republic 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Caesar; 
and  Cato,  by  embracing:  his  cause,  and  appear- 
ing in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  assertor  of 
Roman  libertv  and  independence.  But  when 
Ctcsar  had  gained  to  his  cause  the  western  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  crossed  Italy  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired, 
supnorted  bv  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the 
wishes  of  the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  In  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies  engaged. 
The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon'  gave  way,  and 
the  general  retired  to  his  camp,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  shame.    But  here  there  was  no 
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sa&ty ;  the  conqueror  pushed  on  every  side,  and 
Pompey  disguised  himself,  and  fled  to  the  sea- 
coast,  whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  safe  asylum,  till  better  and  more 
favourable  moments  returned,  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy,  a  prince  whom  he  had  once  protected 
and  ensured  on  his  throne.  A  boat  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general  left 
his  galley,  after  an  affectionate  and  tender  part- 
ing with  his  wife  Cornelia.  The  Egyptian 
sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat,  and 
when  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillas  and  Sep- 
timius  assassinated  him.  His  wife,  who  had 
followed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a 
spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened 
away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share 
his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the 
68th  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  after  his 
birthday.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Csesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with  horror, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left 
for  some  time  naked  on  the  seashore,  till  the 
humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freedmen,  an 
old  soldier  who  had  once  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited 
his  ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Caesar 
erected  a  monument  on  his  remains  ;  and  the 
emperor  Adrian,  two  centuries  after,  when  he 
visited  Egypt,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his 
own  expense,  and  paid  particular  honour  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  char- 
acter of  Pompey  is  that  of  an  intriguing  and 
artful  general  ]  yet  amidst  all  his  dissimulation, 
we  perceive  many  other  striking  features. 
Pompey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  conquer- 
ed, and  generous  to  his  captives;  and  he  buried, 
at  his  own  expense,  Mithridates,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  the  solemnity  which  the  greatness  of 
his  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  lived  with  great  temperance  and 
moderation;  and  his  house  was  small,  and  not 
ostentatiously  furnished.  He  destroyed,  with 
great  prudence,  the  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  camp  of  Sertorius,  lest  mischievous  curios- 
ity should  find  cause  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
and  to  meditate  their  destruction.  With  great 
disinterestedness  he  refused  the  presents  which 
princes  and  raonarchs  oflfered  to  him,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  added  to  the  public  revenue. 
He  might  have  seen  a  better  fate,  and  termina- 
ted his  days  with  more  glory,  if  he  had  not 
acted  with  such  imprudence  when  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  first  kindled  ;  and  he  reflected 
with  remorse,  a.fter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon 
his  want  of  usual  sagacity,  and  military  pru- 
dence, in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of  Dyr- 
rachium  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemy, 
without  provisions,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out resources.  Pompey  married  four  different 
times.  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
with  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  prastor  An- 
listius,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  reluct- 
ance to  marry  ^Emylia,  the  daus:hter-in-law 
of  Sylla.  ^mylia  "died  in  childbed  ;  and 
Pompey's  marriage  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Cfesar,  was  a  step  more  of  policy  than  affec- 
tion. Yet  Julia  loved  Pompev  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  her  death  in  childbed  was  the 
signal  of  war  between  her  husband  and  father. 
He  afterwards  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Martellus  Scipio,  a  woman  commended  for 


her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplishments. 
Plut.  in  vita.—Flor.  ^.—Paterc.  2,  c.  29.— 
Dio.  Cass. — L/ucan. — Appian. — Cces.  Bell.  Civ. 
— Cic.  Oral.  68,  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  25,  adfam.  13, 

ep.  19. — Eutrop. The  two  sons  of  Pompey 

the  Great,  called  Crieuis  and  Sextus,  were 
masters  of  a  powerful  army  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  conqueror,  but  Caesar  pursued  thera 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneius 
was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself;  but 
the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new  events, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and  as 
sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have  become, 
perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable.  He  treat- 
ed with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when 
Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  imprudence  to 
trust  themselves  without  arms  and  without  at- 
tendants in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who  wished  him  to 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  might  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Csesar ;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  observed  it  was  unbecoming  the  son 
of  Pompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  This 
friendly  meeting  of  Pompey  with  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  have  no  superior,  and  hos- 
tilities began.  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  350 
ships,  and  appeared  so  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  so  confident  of  success  in  himself^ 
that  he  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  de- 
feated in  a  naval  engagement  by  Octavius  and 
Lepidus;  and  of  all  his  numerous  fleet,  only  17 
sail  accompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  for 
a  moment  he  raised  seditions,  but  Antony  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  about 
35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plut.  in 
Anton.,  &c. — Paterc  2,  c.55,  &c. — Flor.  4,  c.  2, 

&c. Trogus.    Vid.  Tragus. Sextus  Fes- 

tus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  of  whose  treatise  de 
verhorum  signijicatione,  the  best  edition  is  in  4to. 
Amst.  1699. 

PoMPiLius  NuMA,  I.  the  second  king  of  Rome. 
Vid.  Numa.  The  descendants  of  the  monarch 
were  called  Pompilius  Sanguis^  an  expression 
applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.     Art.  Poet.  v. 

292. II.  Andronicus,  a  grammarian  of  Syria, 

who  opeiied  a  school  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero 
and  Caesar  among  bis  pupils.     Sueton. 

PoMPiiJA,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa  Martins,  by  whom  she  had 
Ancus  Marlins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

PoMPoNiA,  the  wife  of  Q,.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

PoMPoNros,  I.  the  father  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which      e 

Roman  ambassadors    offered    to    him. II. 

Flaccus,  a  man  appointed  governor  of  Moesia 
and  Syria  by  Tiberius,  because  he  had  con- 
tinued drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two 
days  without  intermission.     Sitet.  in  Tkeb.  42. 

III.  A  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 

Servilius  Ahala,  the  consul. IV.  Mela.  Vid. 

Mela. V.  A  Roman,  who  accused  Manlius 
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the  dictator  of  cruelty.  He  triumphed  over 
Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  governor.  He 
escaped  from  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, by  assuming  the  habit  of  a  praetor,  and 
by  travelling  with  his  servants  disguised  in  the 

dress  of  lictors  with  their  fasces. VI.  Se- 

cundus,  an  officer  in  Germany  in  the  age  of 
Nero.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  He 
wrote  some  poems,  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  their  beauty  and  elegance.  They 
are  lost. 

PoNTicus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Propertius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Thebem 
war  in  heroic  verse.     Propert.  1,  el.  7. 

PoNTiMus,  I.  a  friend   of  Cicero. IL  A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up 
when  Caesar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Sueion.  in 
Ccesar.  78. — Cic.  10,  ad  fam. 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  I.  a  Roman  citizen, 
who,  upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  of- 
fered to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  her 

ravisher  with  death.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  1. II. 

Herennius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
surrounded  the  Roman  army  under  the  consuls 
T.  Veturius  and  P.  Poslhumius.  As  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could  do 
with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Pon- 
tius rejected  his  father's  advice,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  the  greatest  igno- 
miny. He  was  afterwards  conquered,  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him,  when  he  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and 
he  was  afterwards  shamefully  put  to  death  by 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.    Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. 

PopiLius,  (M.)  I.  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  populace  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  with 
a  speech.     He  lived  about  the  vear  of  Rome 

404.     Liv.  9,   c.  21.— Val.  Max'.l,  c.  8. II. 

Laenas,a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egvpt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Antiochus  wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers, 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  de- 
cisively. This  boldness  intimidated  Antiochus  •, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  against  Ptolemv.  Val. 
Max.  6,  c.  i.—Liv.  45,  c.   12—Paterc.  1.  c.  10. 

III.  A  tribune  of  the  people  who  murdered 

Cicero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide. 
Plut. 

Popp^A  SabIna,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Titus  OUius.  She  married  a  Ro- 
man knight  called  Rufus  Crispin  us,  by  whom 
the  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms,  and  the 
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elegance  of  her  figure,  captivated  Otho,  who 
was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her ;  but  Nero,  who  had 
seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  accomplish- 
ments extolled,  soon  deprived  him  of  her  com- 
pany, and  sent  him  out  of  Italy  on  pretence  of 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repudiated 
his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and 
married  Poppaea.  She  died  of  a  blow  which 
she  received  from  his  foot  when  many  months 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  about  the  65ih  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  statues 
were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  the 
elegance  of  her  person,  that  500  asses  were  kept 
on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk,  in  which  she  used 
daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  was 
attended  by  50  of  these  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind 
of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called  poppcbanum  from  her.  Plin.  11,  c.  41.—- 
Dio.  62. — Juv.  6. — Sueton.  in  Ner.  <J«  Oth. — 
Tacit.  13  and  14. 

PoRCiA,  a  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
married  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death,  Brutus. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  philos- 
ophy, courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  She 
gave  herself  a  heavy  wound  in  the  thigh,  to  see 
with  what  fortitude  she  could  bear  pain ;  and 
when  her  husband  asked  her  the  reason  of  it, 
she  said  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  she  had 
courage  enough  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to 
partake  of  his  most  hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  de- 
tained from  her  knowledge  the  conspiracy  which 
he  and  many  other  illustrious  Romans  had 
formed  against  J.  Caesar.  Porcia  wished  them 
success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell 
into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  to  assassinate  the  dictator,  )'-et  she  was 
faithful  to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothing 
which  might  affect  the  situation  of  the  conspira- 
tors. When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  to 
survive  him,  and  attempted  to  end  her  life  as  a 
daughter  of  Cato.  Her  friends  attempted  to 
terrify  her ;  but  when  she  saw  that  every  weapon 
was  removed  from  her  reach,  she  swallowed 
burning  coals,  and  died,  about  4'2years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Valerius  Maximus  says  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  her  husband's  conspiracy 
against  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself  the  wound. 
Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  2.  1.  4,  c.  6.— Plut.  in  Brut.  &c. 

Porcia  Lex,  de  civitaf.€,  by  M.  Porcius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that  no 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  scourge 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemned, 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  Sallust. 
in  Cat. — Liv.  10. —  Cic. pro  Rob. 

PoRciNA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  iE. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  little  before  Cicero's  age, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  Cic.  ad 
Her.  4,  c.  5. 

PoRCius  Latro,  cm.)  I.  a  celebrated  orator, 
who  killed  himself  when    labouring  under  a 

quartan  ague,  A.  IT.  C.  750. II.  Licinius,  a 

Latin  poet,  during  the  time  of  the  third  Punic 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the  graceful 
ease,  and  happy  wit  of  his  epigrams. 

Poredorax,  one  of  the  40  Gauls  whom  Mith- 
ridates  ordered  to  be  put  lo  death,  and  to  re- 
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wain  unburied  for  conspiring  against  him.  His 
mistress,  at  Pergamus,  buried  him  against  the 
orders  of  the  monarch,     Plut.  de  Vert.  Mul. 

PoRPHYRius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloquence  at  Athens,  under  Longi- 
nus,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
perfected  himself  under  Plotinus.  He  express- 
ed his  sentiments  with  elegance  and  dignity ; 
and  while  other  philosophers  studied  obscurity 
in  their  language,  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  grace.  The  books  that  he 
wrote  were  numerous,  and  some  of  his  smaller 
treatises  are  still  extant.  His  much  celebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  reli- 
gion of  Christy  and  in  this  theological  contest 
he  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  been  employed  in  con- 
futing his  arguments  and  developing  the  false- 
hood of  his  assertions.  Porphyry  resided  for 
some  time  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  71,  A.  D.  304.  The  best  edidon  of  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst. 
1707,  that  of  his  treatise  De  abstinentia,  is  De 
Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and  that  De 
Antro  JSympharum  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1765. 

PoRSENNA,  or  PoRSENA,  a  king  of  Etruria, 
who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  because 
they  refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, ihe  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Porsen- 
na  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
Dot  Codes  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
supported  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army, 
while  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  the  opposite  shore. 
This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna;  but 
when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Sc^vola  enter  his 
camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and 
when  he  had  seen  him  burn  his  hand  without 
emotion,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
never  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
reward  his  humanity,  "they  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  honour.  Liv'.  %  c.  9,  &c. — Plut. 
in  Public— FlvT.  1,  c.  \Q.—Horat.  ep.  16,— 
Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  646. 

PoRTUMNALiA,  fcstivals  of  Portumuus  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547.— 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

PoRus,  a  king  of  India.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Asia,  he  marched  a  large  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream  of  the 
river  was  rapid,  but  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  and  defeated  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Indian  monarch.  Porus  himself  re- 
newed the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
elephants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
India  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Porus, 
killed  the  messenger,  exclaiming.  Is  not  thisthe 
voice  of  the  wrerch  who  has  abandoned  his 
country'?  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  approach- 
ed him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of 
him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated  •,  Like  a  king, 
replied  the  Indian  monarch.  This  magnani- 
mous answer  so  pleased  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, that  he  not  only  restored  him  his  do- 


minions, but  he  increased  the  kingdom  by  the 
conquest  of  new  provinces;  and  Porus,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence, became  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
attached  friends  of  Alexander.  Plut.  in,  Alex. 
—Philostr.  2,  c.  IQ.—Curt.  8,  c.  8,  &c.— Claud. 
Cons.  Honor.  4. 

PosiDEs,  a  eunuch  and  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
favour  of  his  master.     Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

PosiDippus,  the  last  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  a  Macedonian,  and  born  at  Cassandria. 
He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  three  years  af- 
ter Menander's  death,  B.  C.  289.  He  auained 
great  fame  by  the  excellence  of  his  dramatic 
compositions,  of  which  he  published  upwards 
of  fifty. 

PosiDONius,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  in 
his  84th  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;  he  accounted 
for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  lo  the  ideas  of  the 
moderns.     Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  37. — Strab.  14. 

PosTHUMUis  Albinos,  I.  a  man  who  sufifered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whom 

he  had  been  sent  with  an  army. II.  A  writer 

at  Rome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  a 
history  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  offering  apolo- 
gies for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  ex- 
pressions.  III.  Tubero,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  ^Emilius  Mamercus.  He  was  him- 
self made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished  his 
son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his  orders, 

A.  U.  C.  312.  Liv.  4,  c.  23. IV.  Spurius,  a 

consul  sent  against  the  Samnites.  He  was  taken 
in  an  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy's  general, 
and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  all  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  shameful  treaty, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  persuaded 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engage- 
ment he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  was  released  by  Pontius  for  his 

generous    and  patriotic   behaviour. V.   A 

general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  who  was 

the   first  who  obtained  an  ovation. VI.   A 

general  who  conquered  the  ^qui,  and  who  was 
stoned  by  the  army  because  he  refused  to  divide 

the  promised  spoils.    Flor.  22. VII.  Lucius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  was  defeated  by  theBoii. 
He  was  left  amon?  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  from  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  a  scull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  liba- 
tions to  iheir  gods. VIII.  Marcus  Crassus 

Latianus,an  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul, 
A,  D.  260.  He  reiened  with  great  popularity, 
and  s:ained  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne. 
They  were  both  assassinated  bv  their  soldiers, 
after  a  reign  of  six  years. IX.  Albns,  a  Ro- 
man decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the 
most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  Liv.  3,  c.  31, 

PoTHiNus,  a  eunuch,  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  king 
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of  Egypt.  He  advised  the  monarch  to  murder 
Pompey,  when  he  claimed  his  protection  after 
the  battJe  of  Pharsalia.  He  stirred  up  commo- 
tions in  Alexandria  when  Caesar  came  there, 
upon  which  ihe  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.     Lucan.  8,  v.  483,  1.  10,  v.  95. 

Pbjstor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome. 
The  office  of  praetor  was  first  instituted  A.  U. 
C.  388,  by  the  senators,  who  wished  by  some 
new  honour  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
consulship,  of  which  the  plebeians  had  claimed 
a  share.  The  prastor  received  his  name  a  prae- 
undo.  Only  one  was  originally  elected,  and 
another  A.  U.  C.  501.  One  of  them  was  totally 
employed  in  administering  justice  among  the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  praetor  wrZ)c«ms  ; 
and  the  other  appointed  judge  in  all  causes 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  520,  two  more  prastors  were  created  to  as- 
sist the  consul  in  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
laiel}'^  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U.  C.  551.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more, 
and  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  number  to  10, 
and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate 
to  64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  be- 
ing sometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  till,  in  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  were  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  praetor  administered  justice,  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre- 
sided at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people  ;  and  in  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  make  and  repeal'  lav/s,  if  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
quaestors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  city  he  kept  a  register  of  all  the 
freedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  their  freedom.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  praetors  appeared  with  great  pomp,  six 
lictors  with  the  fasces  walked  before  them;  and 
when  the  empire  was  increased  by  conquests, 
they  divided,  like  the  consuls,  their  government, 
and  provinces  were  given  them  by  lot.  AVhen 
the  year  of  their  praetorship  was  elapsed,  they 
were  c^iWedi  proprcetors  if  they  still  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  province.  At  Rome  the  praetors 
appeared  also  with  much  pomp,  two  lictors  pre- 
ceded them,  they  wore  the  prct'exfa,  or  the  white 
robe  with  purple  borders-,  they  sat  in  ciirule 
chairs  ;  and  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  and  a  spear  while  they  administered 
justice.  The  tribunal  was  called  vratorium. 
AVhen  they  rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses 
at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  praetor 
who  appointed  judges  to  try  forei2:n  causes,  was 
called  frainr  fere^rmns.  The  praetors  Cereales^ 
appointed  by  Julius  Caesar,  were  employed  in 
providing  corn  and  provisions  for  the  city.  They 
were  on  that  account  often  called  frumentarii. 

PR.ET0RIUS,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  A. 
Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  disappoint- 
ed in  his  solicitations  for  the  praetorship,  as  be- 
ing too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  his  manners 
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He  was  the  first  who  had  a  stork  brought  to  his 
table.    Horat.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  50. 

Pratinas,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phlius,  contem- 
porary with  ^schylus.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  composed  satires,  which  were 
represented  as  farces.  Borrowing  from  tra- 
gedy its  external  form  and  mythological  ma- 
terials, Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  with 
their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements. 
This  new  composition  was  called  the  Satyric 
Dravia.  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  well 
timed .  The  innovations  of  Thespis  and  Phry ni- 
chus  had  banished  the  satyric  chorus  wiih  its 
wild  pranks  and  merriment,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commonalty ;  who  retained  a 
strong  regret  for  their  old  amusement  amidst  the 
new  and  more  refined  exhibitions.  The  saty- 
ric drama  gave  them  back  under  an  improved 
form  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  times : 
and  was  received  with  such  universal  applause, 
that  the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the 
humour  of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  their 
graver  pieces.  One  satyric  drama  was  added 
to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom  of 
contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with 
single  pieces,  continued,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  were  all  distinguished  satyric 
composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we 
possess  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular 
composition. 

Praxag5ras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  had  also  written  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, all  now  lost. 

Praxiteles,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
Graecia,  who  flourished  about  324  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  whiteness. 
The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cupid, 
which  he  gave  co  Phryne.  This  celebrated 
courtesan,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  of  all 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  could  not 
depend  upon  her  own  judgment  in  the  choice, 
alarmed  the  sculptor  by  telling  him  his  house 
was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  upon  this  showed  his 
eagerness  to  save  his  Cupid  from  the  flames 
above  all  his  other  pieces  ;  but  Phryne  restrain- 
ed his  fears,  and  by  discovering  her  artifice,  ob- 
tained the  favourite  statue.  The  sculptor  em- 
ployed his  chisel  in  making  a  statue  of  this 
beautiful  courtesan,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  sta- 
tues'of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of 
Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  goddess,  either 
naked  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The  Cni- 
dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronise  modesty 
and  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness  as  the 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus ;  and 
it  was  so  universally  esteemed,  thatNicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  oflfered  the  Cnidians  to  pay 
an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they  laboured, 
if  they  would  ^ive  him  their  favourite  statue. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  famous  Cu- 
pid was  bought  of  the  Thespians  by  Caius  C«-. 
sar,  and  carried  to  Rome;  but  Claudius  restored 
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It  to  them,  and  Nero  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
session of  it.  Pans.  1,  c.  40, 1.  8,  c.  d.—Plin.  7, 
c.  34  and  36. 

Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  who  put  Smerdis  to 
death  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Herodot.  3, 
C.30. 

Priamus,  ihe  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Laomedon,  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  by  some. 
When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  T voy  i^Vid. 
Laomedon)  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his 
prisoners,  but  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  him 
from  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Podarces  for  that  oi  Priam,  whicli  sig- 
nifies bought  or  rayisomed.  Vid.  Pordarces. 
He  was  also  placed  on  his  father's  throne  by 
Hercules,  and  he  employed  himself  with  well- 
directed  diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and 
embellishing  the  city  of  Troy.  He  had  mar- 
ried, by  his  father's  orders,  Arisba,  whom  he  di- 
vorced for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  or 
Cisseus,  a  neighbouring  prince.  He  had  by 
Hecuba,  17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus, 
Troilus,  Creusa,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  concu- 
bines. After  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to 
Telamon  his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he 
gave  the  command  to  his  son,  Paris,  with  orders 
to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris  neglected  in 
some  measure  his  father's  injunctions,  and  car- 
ried away  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction,  and  he 
countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  his  palace 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  This  rape 
kindled  the  flames  of  war;  Troy  was  soon  be- 
sieged, and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred  by  the 
enemy.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and 
-^neas,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  his  country.  He  put  on  his 
armour  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks  ;  but 
Hecuba,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  Polites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled 
also  to  the  altar  before  Neoptolemus,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury.  Polites,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  father,  fired  with  indignation,  vented 
the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and 
temples,  and,  raising  his  spear,  darted  it  upon 
him.  The  spear,  hurled  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and 
without  compa-ssion  or  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his 
breast.  His  head  was  cut  ofl!",  and  the  muti- 
lated body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
Diclys  Cref:  1 ,  &c. — Dares  Phryg. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  l^.—Paiis.  10,  c.  21.—Hrmer.  11.  22,  &c.— 
Eurip.inTroad. — Cir.  Thisc.l,  c.35. — Q.Smyrn. 
\.—  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  507,  &c.—FTorat.  Od.  10, 
V.  li.—Hygin.  fab.  110.— Q.  Calaber.  15,  v.  226. 


■  Priscus  Servilius,  (  Vid.  Tarquinins,)  a  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Philip. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Macedonia 
when  he  was  informed  of  his  brother's  death, 
but  he  was  soon  after  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Decius,  Philip's  murderer. 

Proba,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

II.  A  woman  who  opened  the  gates  of 

Rome  to  the  Goths. 

Probus,  I.  vM.AureliusSeverus,)  a  native  of 
Sirmiurn  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  army, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  His  son 
obtained  the  same  othce  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  modera- 
tion and  clemency,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced 
choice  of  his  soldiers.  His  election  was  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
people ;  and  Probius,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
by  the  aftection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
marched  against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  after  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead 
in  the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended  him ; 
and  the  military  character  of  the  emperor  was  so 
well  established,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued 
for  peace  by  his  ambassadors,  and  attempted  to 
buy  the  conqueror's  favours  by  the  most  splen- 
did presents.  Probus  was  then  feasting  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambassadors 
were  introduced  ;  but,  without  even  casting  his 
eyes  upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  master 
did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans, 
he  would  lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as 
naked  as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke 
the  emperor  took  off"  his  cap,  and  showed  the 
baldness  of  his  head  to  the  ambassadors.  His 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince his  subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
quests, and  to  claim  from  them  the  applause 
w^hich  their  ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  or  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as 
he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  at- 
tempted to  drain  the  waters  which  were  stag- 
nated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  by 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canals. 
His  armies  were  employed  in  this  laborious  un- 
dertaking; but  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  toils,  they  soon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the 
emperor  as  he  was  passing  into  one  of  the  towns 
of  Illyricum.  He  fled  into  an  iron  tower,  which 
he  himself  had  built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but 
as  he  was  alone  and  without  arms,  he  Avas  soon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  arid  four 
months,  on  the  second  of  November,  after 
Christ  282.  The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  consternation ;  not  only 
his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deplored  his 
fate :  and  even  the  army  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall  erected  a  monument  over  his 
body,  and  placed  upon  it  this  inscription : — Hie 
Probus  iviperator,  vere  probus,  situs  est.  victor 
omnium  gentium  barbararum,victo^  efiarii  ty- 
rannorum,.  He  was  then  preparing  in  a-  few 
days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  had 
revolted,  and  his  victories  there  might  have 
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been  as  great  as  those  he  obtained  in  the  two  ' 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  was  succeeded  ; 
by  Carus,  and  his  family,  w^ho  bad  shared  his  j 
greatness,  immediately  retired  from  Rome,  not  i 
to  become  objects  either  of  private  or  public  j 

malice.  Zos. — Prob. — Saturn. II.  iEmilius,  j 

a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The 
lives  of  excellent  commanders,  w^ritten  by  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
him  by  some  authors. 

Procles,  a  Carthaginian  writer,  son  of  Eu- 
craies.  He  wrote  some  historical  treatises,  of 
whichPausanias  has  preserved  some  fragments. 
Paus.  4,  c.  35. 

Proclid^,  the  descendajits  of  Procles,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
Eurysthenidse.  Vid.  Laced<zinon  and  Eurys- 
theiies. 

Procopids,  I.  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  related  to  ihe  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  He 
was  universally  admired  for  his  integrity,  but 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalized  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
provinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  and  some  time  after  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched  into 
the  east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
rapid,  that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  im- 
perial purple  had  not  his  friends  intervened. 
13 ut  now  fortune  changed,  Procopius  was  de- 
feated at  Phr}"gia,  and  abandoned  by  his  army. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valenti- 
nian,  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was  slain 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped 
the  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months. 

Avimian.  Marcel.  25  and  26. II.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarius,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  aod.  greatly 
celebrated  the  hero,  whose  favours  and  patron- 
age he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into 
eight  books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of 
the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four 
of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  in  five  books  by  Agathias  till 
559.  Of  this  performance  the  character  is 
great,  though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too 
severe  on  the  emperor.  The  works  of  Proco- 
pius were  edited  in  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1662. 

Proculeius,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothers 
Murasna  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possessions,  after  they  had  fortified  their  es- 
tates, and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
for  siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  Avas  sent 
by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  destroyed  himself  when  labouring 
under  a  heavv  disease.  Horat.  2,  od.  2. — Plut. 
in  Anton. — Plin.  36,  c.  24. 

Proculcs  Julius,  I.  a  Roman,  who.  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
offer  him  sacrifices  under  the  nameof  Quirinus, 
and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  was  destined  by 
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the  gods  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Plut.  in  Rom. — Liv.  1,  c.  16, II.  An  African 

in  the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a  book 
entitled  de  regionibus,  or  religianibus,  on  foreign 
countries,  &c. III.  An  officer  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very  debauched 
and  licentious  in  his  manners,  and  had  acquired 
riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

Procyon,  a  star  near  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star, 
before  which  it  generally  rises  in  July.  Cicero 
calls  it  Anticanis,  which  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication {-rpo  Kvoiv.)  Horat.  3,  od.  29, — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Prodicus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Cos, 
about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to  Athens, 
where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had  among  his 
pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and 
Isocrates.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  in 
Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and  get  money. 
He  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  ha- 
rangue, which  has  given  occasion  to  some  of 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodi- 
cus, for  50  drachms.  In  his  writings,  which 
were  numerous,  he  composed  a  beautiful  epi- 
sode, in  w^hich  virtue  and  pleasure  were  intro- 
duced as  attempting  to  make  Hercules  one  of 
their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the 
charms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  This 
has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodicus  was 
at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  on  pre- 
tence that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.    Xenophon.  Memory 

Prcetus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  dissention  between  the  two  brothers  in- 
creased with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Argos;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  prevailed, 
and  Prostus  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he 
married  Stenoboea,  called  by  some  An  tea  or 
Antiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Argolis, 
and  by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobcea  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she 
became  by  him  mother  of  the  PrcEtides,  and  of  a 
son  called  Megapenthes,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tirynthus. 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  \e^.~Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Promen5]a,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona.  It  w^as  from  her  that  Herodo- 
tus received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had 
flown  from  Thebes,  in  Eg}'pt,  one  to  Dodona, 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
where  they  gave  oracles.     Herodot.  2,  e.  55. 

Pronomus,  a  Theban,  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that  musical 
instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  Paus.  9,  c,  12. 
— Athen.  14,  c.  7. 

Propertius,  CSextu"^  Aurelius,")  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Mevania  in  Umbria.  His  father  was 
a  Roman  kni2:ht,  whom  Augustus  proscribed 
because  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
Mec8Bnas,Gallus,and  Virgil,became  his  friends, 
and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecaenas  wished 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed the  emperor  for  hero  ;  but  Propertius  re- 
fused, observing  that  his  abilities  were  unequal 
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to  the  task.  He  died  about  19  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
consist  of  four  books  of  elegies,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and  energy, 
that  many  authors  call  him  the  prince  of  the 
elegiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  Cynthia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  four  other  cities 
in  Umbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ;  Hes- 
pillus,  Ameria,  Perusia,  and  Assisium.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rh.  1780,  and  when  published  together  with 
Catullus  and  Tibullus,  those  of  Graevius,  8vo. 
Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavii,  1737, 
1749,  1755,  and  the  edition  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  465,  1.  4,  el.  10, 
v.  53,  d^  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  2,'Si.— Martial.  8,  ep. 
73,  1.  14,  ep.  \Q^.—Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Plin.  6, 
ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter.  He 
became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Democriius,  when 
that  philosopher  had  seen  him  carrying  fagots 
on  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  equilibrium.  He 
soon  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  a  book  which  he  published  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This 
book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the 
philosopher  banished  from  the  city.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  generally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  drowned.  Diog.  9. — Plut.  in 
Protag. 

Protogenes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  flour- 
ished about  328  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
tain himself  His  countrymen  were  ignorant 
of  his  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes 
and  offered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they  became  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  ^nd  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliment 
would  leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  successful 
in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was  to 
represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do ;  the  fall  of 
the  sponge  upon  the  picture  represented  the 
froth  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  vmi- 
versally  admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact 
in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blnmed  as  a 
fault  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius 
besieged  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
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of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  master 
of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Protogenes 
was  then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely 
employed  in  a  garden  in  finishing  a  picture ; 
and  w^hen  the  conqueror  asked  him  why  he 
showed  not  more  concern  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, he  replied  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  fine 
arts.  Palis.  1,  c.  3. — Plin.  35,  c.  10. — JElian. 
V.  H.  12.—JUV.  3,  V.  120.— Plut.  in  Dem. 

Prudentius,  (Aurelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet,  who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  succes- 
sively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  all  theological,  devoid 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best  editions  are 
the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris,  1687;  that  of  Cellarius, 
12mo.  Halse,  1703  ;  and  that  of  Parma,  2  vols. 
4to.  1788. 

Prusias,  surnamed  Venator,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a 
kmd  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of 
Bithynia.  d.  Flaminius  was  sent  from  Rome 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than 
Prusias,  to  gain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthagi- 
nian, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  the  capital  of 
Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  called  himself  the  freedman  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  M'hen  he  was  introduced  into  the 
senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the 
name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and  deliver- 
ers. Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  con- 
temptible, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  home, 
the  Bithynians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  Ni- 
comedes  on  the  throne.  The  banished  monarch 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassinated 
near  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before 
Christ.  Polyb. — Liv. — Justin,  31,  &c. —  C.  Nep. 
in  Anib. — Plut.  in  Flam.  &c. 

Prytanes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  fes- 
tivals excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a  large 
hall,  czWedi  prytaTieum,  where  they  gave  audi- 
ences, offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  together 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  prytanes  were  elected 
from  the  senators,  which  were  in  number  500, 
fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
When  they  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was 
drawn  with  the  white  bean,  pre.«;ided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  They  presided  each  for  35  days,  as  the 
year  was  divided  into  10  parts  ;  but  it  is  un- 
known what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  which  were  supernumerary.  When  the 
number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  12,  each  of 
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the  prytanes  presided  one  full  month. Some 

of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were 
also  called  prytanes. 

PsAMMENiTUs,  succcedcd  his  father  Amasis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made  war 
against  him,  Psammenitus  was  twice  beaten, 
at  Pelusium  and  in  Memphis,  and  became  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
with  great  humanity.  Psammenitus,  however, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch  ; 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  by  drinking  bull's 
blood.  He  had  reigned  about  six  months.  He 
flourished  about  525  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     Hcrodot.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

PsAMMETicHug,  a  king  of  Egypt.  Pie  was  one 
of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselves  j  but  as  he  was  more  popu- 
lar than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  hjs  do- 
minions, and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the 
seashore.  A  descent  of  some  &f  the  Greeks 
upon  Egypt  proved  favourable  to  his  cause  ;  he 
joined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  11  princes 
who  had  expelled  him  from  the  country.  He 
rewarded  the  Greeks  by  whose  valour  he  had 
recovered  Egypt ;  he  allotted  them  some  terri- 
tory on  the  seacoast,  patronised  the  liberal  arts, 
and  encouraged  commerce  among  his  subjects. 
He  made  useless  mquiries  to  find  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money, 
a  large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
against  him.  He  died  617  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sais.  During  his  reign  there  was  a 
contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  language. 
Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He 
confined  tw&  young  children,  and  fed  them  with 
milk  ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  them, 
but  to  watch  diligently  their  articulations.  Af- 
ter some  time  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  place  of  their  canfinement 
they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beccos,  and  he  gave 
information  of  this  to  the  monarch.  Psammeti- 
chus made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  word 
Beccos  signified  bread  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage, and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
it  was  universally  concluded  that  the  language 
of  Phoenicia  was  of  the  greatest  antiquitv.  He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  28,  ^q.— Poly  mi.  S.—Strab.  16. 

PsAMMTs,  or  PsAMMUTms,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

PsAPHO,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Psapho  is  a  s:ad^ 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  hon- 
ours to  Psapho.     Mlian. 

Ptolem;eu.s  I.  surnamed  Las^ns,  a  king  of 
E?vpt,  son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  bv 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  L^s^ns,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  Vid.  La^y.^.  Prolemv  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  During  the  expedition,  he  behaved 
with  uncom-non  valour;  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat,  nnd  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  courage  thnt  .A.lexander  was 
indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aornus. 
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After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Ptolemy  ob- 
tained as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypi^ 
with  Libia,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  Arabia.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je- 
rusalem, he  carried  above  100,000  prisoners  to 
Egypt,  to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  most 
attached  and  faithful  of  his  subjecLs,  by  his  lib- 
erality and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and  soon  after 
reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He  made 
war  with  success  against  Den>etrius  and  Anti- 
gonus,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces 
of  Syria ;  and  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to 
the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their  common 
enemies",  he  received  the  nam*  of  Soter.  The 
bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangerous  of  access, 
he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailors  in  the 
obscurit]'-  of  the  night ;  (  Vid,  PAaros,)  and  that 
lii5  subjects  might  be  acquainted  with  literature, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  library,  which,  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  He  also  established  in  the 
capital  of  his  dominio«ns  a  society  called  mu- 
seum, of  which  the  members,  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39  years,  about 
284  years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelph us,  who  had  been 
his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has-  been  commended 
for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  but  as 
a  -vvriter ;  and  among  the  many  valuable  com- 
positions which  have  been  lost,  we  are  to  lament 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  king 
of  Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  ele- 
gance and  authenticity'.  All  his  successors 
were  called  Ptolemies  from  him.  Paus.  10,  c. 
8. — Justin.  13,  &c. — Polyb.  2. — Arrian. — Curt. 

— Plut.  in  Alex. The  2d  son  of  Ptolemy  the 

first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  was  called  Philadelphns  by  Anti- 
phrasis,  because  he  killed  two  of  his  brothers. 
He  .showed  himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to 
succeed  his  great  father,  and,  conscious  of  the 
advantages  which  arise  from  an  alliance  with 
powerful  nations,  he  .sent  ambassadors  to  Italy 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  had  become  universally  known  for  the 
victories  which  they  had  just  obtained  over 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  But  while  Ptole- 
rav  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  for- 
eign powers,  the  infernal  peace  of  his  kingdom 
was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  MagHs,  his  bro- 
ther, king  of  Cyrene.  The  sedition,  however, 
was  stopped,  thousfh  kindled  by  Antiochns,  king 
of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebellious  prince 
re-established  peace  for  .some  time  in  the  family 
of  Philadelphtis.  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king, 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  his 
daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  andas.sist- 
ed  at  the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  aije,  246  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  by 
Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,    He  had 
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afterwajds  married  his  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he 
loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose 
memory  he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment. Vid.  Diiwcratcs,  The  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  countries  v/ere  allured  by  promises 
and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could  boast  of 
reigning  over  33,339  well-peopled  cities.  He 
gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  in  the  Red 
Sea,  he  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His 
army  consisted  of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chariots. 
With  justice,  therefore,  h-e  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his 
age  •  and,  indeed,  the  remark  i^;  not  false  when 
it  is  observed,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom 
he  admired  and  patronised.  He  paid  particular 
attention  -to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
and  Lycophron ;  and  by  increasing  the  library 
which  his  father  had  founded,  he  showed  his 
taste  for  learning  and  his  wish  to  encourage 
genius.  This  celebrated  library  at  his  death  con- 
tained 200.000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest 
books,and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000 
volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Caesar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
self, a  circumstance,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magnifi- 
cently repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
Egyptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
into  Greek  during  his  reign,  a  translation  which 
has  been  called  Septuagint,  because  translated 
by  the  labours  of  70  different  persons.  Eutr. — 
Justin.  17.  c.  2,  &c. — Liv. — PUit. —  TheocrU. 
—Alhen.  \'2.—Plin.  13,  e,  \2.—Dio.  i2.—Gel- 

lius.  6,  c.  17. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father 

Philadelphus  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Antioehus  Theus,  for 
his  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyptian  king's 
sister,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Philadelphus.  With  the  most  rapid  success 
he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tigris;  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  -conquered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  a\vay  into  Persia, 
when  he  conquered  Egvpt.  These  were  re- 
stored to  the  temples,  and  the  Earyptians  called 
their  sovereign  Evergetes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal 
for  the  gods  of  his  country.  The  last  vears  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  refnsal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribnie  of 
20  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways paid  to  the  Eg\'-ptian  monarchs.  He  also 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  ag-ainst 
the  lenders  of  the  Achaean  league;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt.  Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25  years, 
and,  like  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  he  was 
the  patron  of  learning;  and  indeed  he  is  the  last 
of  the  Lagides  who  gained  popularity  among 


his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity, and  who  commanded  respect,  even  from 
his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  deposited  15  talents  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to 
translate  the  original  manuscripts  of  ^schylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Phtt.  in  Cleom.  &c. 
— Polyb,  2. — fiislin.  29,  &c. i'hefourth  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypi,  and  received  liie  surname  of  Philopater 
by  antiphrasis,  because,  according  to  some  his- 
torians, he  destroyed  his  father  by  poison.  He 
began  his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  he  successively  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his 
own  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  brother. 
He  received  the  name  of  T^jphon,  from  his  ex- 
travagance and  debauchery,  and  that  of  Gallus^ 
because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  aad  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antioehus,king  of  Syria, and  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's 
territories,  and  might  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Eg}'pt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  the  victories  which  attended  his  arms.  In 
his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  which  insolence  to  his  majesty  the  mon- 
arch determined  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  elephants;  but  by  a  supernatural  instinct,  the 
generous  animals  turned  their  fury  not  on  those 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the 
Egyptian  spectators.  This  circumstance  terri- 
ne^l  Philopater,  and  he  behaved  with  more  than 
common  kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activit)',  renewed, 
for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 
Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance  and  continual  debaucher}'-,  died 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
years,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediatelv  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  companions  of  his  voluptuousness  and 
extravagance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greatest  ignominy  throug-h  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.    Polyh. — Justin.  .30,  &c.—Plut. 

in   Clemn. The  5th,  succeeded    his  father 

Philopater  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  years  of  his 
minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosi- 
cius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antioehus  was  dispossessed  of  the 
provinces  ofCoelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he 
had  conquere'l  by  war.  The  Romans  also  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  him  after  their  victo- 
ries over  Annibal  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punic  Avar.  This  flattering  embassy  in- 
duced Aristomenes  to  ofl^er  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourable 
office;  and  bv  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egy|>- 
tians  that  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  But  now  that  Ptole- 
my had  reached  his  14th  year,  according  to  the 
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laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  the  years  of  his 
minority  had  expired.  He  received  the  sur- 
name of  EpiphaTies,  or  illustrious,  and  was 
crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity. Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
from  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he  betray- 
ed the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  his 
father ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  de- 
spised ;  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  had 
governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sove- 
reign, who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  advice 
which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  follow.  In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance, Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  na- 
tion from  which  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  Autiochus, 
he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had 
married,  but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt. 
After  a  reign  of  24  years,  180  years  before 
Christ,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus,  king 

of  Syria.    Liv.  35,  c.  13,  &c. — Justin.  &c. 

The  6th,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Phiiomeior^  on  account  of  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Coelosy- 
ria,  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions, 
and  after  several  successes  he  "fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  confine- 
ment. During  the  captivity  of  Philometer,  the 
Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Ptolemy  Eve rgetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of 
Epiphanes  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochns  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philo- 
metor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of 
Egypt.  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochns  was 
soon  comprehended  by  Philometer,  and  when 
he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Esfypt,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Svrian  ally,  he  re- 
called his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him  part- 
ner on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how 
to  repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  roval  brothers  incensed  An- 
tiochus; he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  armv, 
but  the  Romans  checked  his  progress  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  when  Philometor 
and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had 
united,  beean  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other's  views.  Physcon  was  "at  last  ban- 
ished by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  support  in  E^rypi,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome.  To  excite  more 
effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 
meanest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 
most  obscure  corner  of  the  city.  He  received 
an  audience  from  the  senate,  "and  the  Romans 
settled  the  dispute  between  the  two  royal  bro- 
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thers,  by  making  them  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  giving  the  government  of  Libya  and 
Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  the  island  o* 
Cyprus,  These  terms  of  accommodation  were 
gladly  accepted,  but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the 
dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggran- 
dize themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyp- 
tian power.  Philometor  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away  his  bro- 
ther's attention,  he  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Philometor, 
145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left  Physcon 
master  of  Eg^'pt  and  all  the  dependant  prov- 
inces. Philometor  has  been  commended  by  some 
historians   for  his  clemency  and  moderation, 

Diod. — Liv. — Polyb. The  7th  Ptolemy,  sur- 

named  Physcon,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor;  and 
as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  with 
him,  (  Vid  Ptolemaus  6th,)  his  succession  was 
approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  should 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup- 
tials were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  called 
Evergetes,  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of 
Kakergetes,  or  evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A 
series  of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  but  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habitations, 
and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually  stream- 
ed with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-cit- 
izens. The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopa- 
tra, repudiated  her,  and  married  her  daughter, 
by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  upon 
his  subjects,  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of 
his  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Without  friends  or  support  in  Eg\'pt  he  fled  to 
Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Phys- 
con dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  also 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  by  his 
I  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Cyrene,  and  under  these  apprehensions  he  sent 
for  the  young  prince,  called  Memphitis  to  Cy- 
prus, and  murdered  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more 
complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen 
was  sfoing  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Egj'-pt  with  an  army,  and 
obtained  a  victory  overthe  forces  of  Cleopatra, 
who,  being  left  without  friends  or  assistance, 
fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had 
married  Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  This  deci- 
sive blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where 
he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died 
at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  29  years,  about  116  years  before 
Christ.    Some  authors  have  extolled  Physcon 
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for  his  fondness  for  literature;  they  have  ob- 
served, that  from  his  extensive  knowledge  he 
was  called  the  philologist,  and  that  he  wrote  a 
comment  upon  Homer,  besides  a  history  in  24 
books,  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  often  quot- 
ed by  succeeding  authors  whose  pen  was  em- 
ployed on  the  same  subject,     Diod. — Justin.  38, 

&c. — Athen,  2. — Porphyr. The  8th,   surna- 

med  Latkyrus,  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea 
on  the  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
king  of  Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cyprus, 
and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro- 
ther Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  to  make  war  agains: 
Alexander  Jannagas,  king  of  Judae,  through 
whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was 
conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and 
made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of  his 
brother  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign, 
and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
sieged for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Lathyrus 
was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  LucuUus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismissed 
with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the 
death  of  his  father  Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he 
had  passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven 
after  his  mother's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  murder- 
ed. Joseph.  Hist. — Justin.  39. — Plut.  in  Luc. — 
Appian.  in  MiLhrid. The  9ih.  Vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  1st ;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy,  vid. 
Alexander  Ptolemy  2d]  for  the  11th,  vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  3d. The  12th,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Eg}'ptat  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  Auletcs,  because  he  played 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  showed  great 
marks  of  prudence  and  circumspection;  and  as 
Ins  predecessor  by  his  will  had  left  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  successful  in  his  applications,  and  Cse- 
snr,  who  M'as  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
nev,  established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  receiv- 1 
ed  the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and 
ir)2,500Z  sterling.  But  these  measures  render- 
ed him  unpopular  at  home,  and  when  he  had 
s'lffered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  possession 
of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 


was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek 
protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
indifference,  and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to 
justify  their  proceedings  before  the  Roman 
senate,  rendered  him  unpopular  and  suspected. 
Pompey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his 
throne;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  his 
absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice had  made  herself  absolute,  and  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona's  temple  at  Comana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Ga- 
binius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes 
was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy to  Rabirius,  a  Roman,who  had  supplied  him 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne.  As  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  Pompey  the  Great  was  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  guar- 
dian. Their  reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of 
their  predecessors;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no 
uncommon  events ;  only  we  may  observe  that 
the  5^oung  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon 
after  became  so  celebrated  as  being  the  mistress 
of  J.  Caesar,  the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of 
Lagus.     Cic.  pro  Rabir. — Strab.  17. — Dion.  39. 

— Appian.    de    Civ. The    13th,     surnamed 

Dionysius  or  Bacchxis  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (  Vid. 
Ptolema.us\2\\i^\m\.  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  his  ministers  soon  obliged  him  lo  reign  inde- 
pendent. He  was  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
nee,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  and 
claimed  his  protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the 
required  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  he 
had  brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oft 
the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Cresar  turiied  with 
indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  ar- 
ri\'-ed  at  Alexandria  he  found  the  king  of  Eg}^t 
as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  that  of  his  fallen 
enemy.  Casarsat  as  judge  to  hear  the  various 
claims  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  his  throne; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  deci- 
sion might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction, 
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but  Ptolemy  was  governed  by  cruel  and  ava- 
ricious ministers,  and  therelbre  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  Caesar  as  a  judge  or  mediator. 
The  Roman  enforced  his  authority  by  arms, 
and  three  victories  were  obtained  over  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Coesar, 
now  headed  his  armies,  but  a  defeat  was  fatal, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  about  48  years  before 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
government,  Caesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Appian.  Civ. — Cces. 
in  Alex, — Strab.  17. — Joseph.  Atit. — Dio. — Plut. 

in    Ant.    &c. Sueton.     m    Cces. Apion, 

king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physeon.  After  a  reign  of  20  years  he 
died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
presented  his  subjects  with  their  independence. 

Liv.  70, Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 

by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  where 
he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Seleucus  \vns  then  king  of  Macedonia, 
an  empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Lysimachus,  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia; 
but  his  reign  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  perfidi- 
ously murdered  him  and  ascended  his  throne, 
280  iB.  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be 
firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as  long  as  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysima- 
chus were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father. 
To  remove  these  obstacles  Ceraunus  made  of- 
fers of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own 
sister.  The  queen  at  first  refused,  but  the  pro- 
testations and  solemn  promises  of  the  usurper 
at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent.  The 
nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated, 
than  Ceraunus  murdered  the  two  young  princes, 
and  confirmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  and 
cruelty.  But  now  three  powerful  princes  claim- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  own, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  ;  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pyrrhus  the  king  of 
Epirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of 
his  other  two  rivals  by  promises  and  money. 
He  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  a  barbarian 
army  of  Gauls  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the  vic- 
tory if  Ceraunus  had  shown  more  prudence. 
He  was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
tore  his  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king 
of  Macedonia  only  18  months.     Justin.  24,  &c. 

Pans.  10,  c.  10. An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 

mv  Lathy  rus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was 
tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato 
wa.s  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent 
against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
general  proposed  to  the  monarch  to  retire  from 
the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
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the  obscure  oflice  of  highpriest  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Paphos.  This  oflfer  was  rejected  with 
the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  mon- 
arch poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  treasures  found  in  the  island 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,356,250Z. 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the 
conquerors.  Plut. in  Cat. —  Val.  Max.9. — Flor. 

3. A  man  who  attempted  to  make  himself 

king  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Perdiccas, 

He  was  expelled  by  Pelopidas. A  son  of 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  the 
daughter  of  Berenice.  He  was  left  governor 
of  Epirus  when  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy  to  assist 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  where  he 
presided  with  great  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Pyrrhus  undertook  against  Sparta 

and  Argos. A  eunuch,  by  whose  friendly 

assistance  Mithridates  the  Great  saved  his  life 
after  a  battle  with  Lucullus. A  king  of  Epi- 
rus, who  died  very  young,  as  he  was  marching 
an  army  against  the  ^tolians,  who  had  seized 

part  of  his  dominions. — Justin.  28. A  king 

of  Chalcidica,  in  Syria,  about  30  years  before 
Christ.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  invaded 
Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  conqueror  spared  his  life  only  upon  receiv- 
ing one  thousand  talents.    Joseph.  Ant.  13. 

A  nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an 
army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  from 
his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and  sometime  after  he 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  invited  him  to  his 
camp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  this 
treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  last 

ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock. A  son  of 

Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  which 
was  fought  at  Issus  between  Darius  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great. A  son  of  Juba,  made  king 

of  Mauretania.  He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  Se- 
lene, the  daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  the  cele- 
brated  Cleopatra.     He   was  put  to  death  by 

Caius  Caligula.     Dio. —  Tacit.  Ann.  11. A 

friend  of  Otho. A  favourite  of  Antiochus, 

king  of  Syria.    He  was  surnamed  Macron. 

A  Jew,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
was  for  some  time  governor  of  Jericho,  about 

135  years  before  Christ. A  powerful  Jew 

during  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  peace 

of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. A  son  of 

Antony  by  Cleopatra,  surnamed  Philadelphus, 
bv  his  father,  and  made  master  of  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor 
which  were  situated  between  the  jiEgean  and 

the  Euphrates.     Plut.  in  Anton. Claudius, 

a  celebrated  geographer  and  astrologer  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Pelusium,  and  on  account  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, he  received  the  name  of  the  most  wise  and 
most  divine  among  the  Greeks.  In  his  system 
of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universallv  believed 
and  adopted  till  the  16th  centurj'',  when  it  was 
confuted  and  rejected  by  Copernicus.  His 
geography  is  valued  for  its  learning,  and  the 
very  useful  information  which  it  gives.  Besides 
his  system  and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  wrote 
other  books,  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fixed  stars ;  of  1022  of  which  he 
gives  the  certain  and  definite  longitude  and 
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latitude.  The  best  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geog- 
raphy is  that  of  Bertius,  fol.  Amst.  1618,  and 
that  of  his  treatise  de  Judiciis  Astrologicis,  by 
Camerar,  4to.  1535,  and  of  the  Harmonica,  4to. 
Wallis,  Oxon.  1683. 

Pdblicola,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Vale- 
rius on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Vid. 
Valerius.  Plut.  in  Pvh. — Liv.  2,  c.  8. — Plin. 
30,  c.  15. 

PuBLiLiA  Lex,  was  made  by  Publilins  Philo, 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.445.  It  permitted  one  of 
the  censors  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians, 
since  one  of  the  consuls  were  chosen  from  that 

body.     Liv.  8,  c.  12. Another,  by  which  it 

was  ordained  that  all  laws  should  be  previously 
approved  by  the  senators  before  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  people. 

Pdblius  Syhus,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  44  years  before  Christ.  This 
celebrated  Mime  was  brought  from  Asia  to 
Italy  in  early  youth,  in  the  same  vessel  with  his 
countryman  and  kinsman,  Manlius  Antiochus, 
the  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberius  Eros, 
the  grammarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in 
learning,  rose  above  their  original  fortune.  He 
received  a  good  education  and  liberty  from  his 
master,  in  reward  for  his  witticisms  and  face- 
tious disposition.  He  first  represented  his 
Mimes  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy,  whence, 
his  fame  having  spread  to  P».ome,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  those  public 
spectacles  which  Caesar  afforded  his  country- 
men, in  exchange  for  their  freedom.  On  one 
occasion,  he  challenged  all  persons  of  his  own 
profession  to  contend  with  him  on  the  stage ; 
and  in  this  competition  he  successively  over- 
came every  one  of  his  rivals.  By  his  success  in 
the  representation  of  their  popular  entertain- 
ments, he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  such  luxury,  that  he  never  gave  a 
great  supper  without  having  sow's  udder  at  the 
table — a  dish  which  was  prohibited  by  the  cen- 
sors, as  being  too  great  a  luxury  even  for  the 
table  of  patricians.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
his  history,  except  that  he  was  still  continuing  to 
perform  his  Mimes  with  applause  at  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Laberius.  We  have  not  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Mimes  of  Publius ;  nor 
do  we  precisely  know  their  nature  or  subject, — 
all  that  is  preserved  from  them  being  a  number 
of  detached  sentiments  or  maxims  to  the  num- 
ber of  800  or  900,  seldom  exceeding  a  single 
line,  but  containing  reflections  of  unrivalled 
force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various  re- 
lations, situations,  and  feelings  of  human  life- 
friendship,  love,  fortune,  pride,  adversity,  ava- 
rice, generosit}^  Both  the  writers  £ind  actors 
of  Mimes  were  probably  careful  to  have  their 
memory  stored  with  commonplaces  and  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them 
appropriately  in  their  extemporaneous  perform- 
ances. The  maxims  of  Publius  were  interspers- 
ed through  his  dramas,  but  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  those  productions  now  remaining,  they 
have  just  the  appearance  of  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments, like  those  of  Rochefoucauld.  His  Mimes 
must  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or  very 
thickly  loaded  with  those  moral  aphorisms.  It 
is  also  suiprising  that  they  seem  raised  far 
above  the  ordinary  tone  even  of  regular  come- 
dy, and  appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be  almost 
stoical  maxims.    Seneca  has  remarked  that 


many  of  his  eloquent  verses  are  fitter  for  the 
buskm  than  the  slipper.  How  such  exalted 
precepts  should  have  been  grafted  on  the  lowest 
farce,  and  how-  passages,  which  would  hardly 
be  appropriated  in  the  most  serious  sentimental 
comedy,  were  adapted  to  the  actions  or  man- 
ners of  gross  and  drunken  bufibons,  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  could  only  be  solved  had  we  for- 
tunately received  entire  a  larger  portion  of 
these  productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  genius.  The  sentiments  of 
Publius  Syrus  now  appear  trite.  They  have 
become  familiar  to  mankind,  and  have  been  re- 
echoed by  poets  and  moralists  from  age  to  age. 
All  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expressed,  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or 
worldly-minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  or 
Lord  Burleigh.  It  would  be  endless  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  different  Latin  poets,  particu- 
larly Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  are  nearly 
copied  from  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus.  Se- 
neca, too,  has  availed  himself  of  many  of  his 
reflections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  author  from  whom  he  has  borrowed. 
Publius,  says  he,  is  superior  in  genius  both  to 
tragic  and  "comic  w-riters:  whenever  he  gives 
up  the  follies  of  the  Mimes,  and  that  language 
which  is  directed  to  the  crow^d,  he  writes  many 
things  not  only  above  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, but  worthy  of  the  tragic  buskio. 

Publics,  a  praenomen  common  among  the 

Romans. Caius.  a  man  who  conspired  with 

Brutus  against  J.  Caesar. A  praetor  who 

conquered  Palaepolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he 
obtained  a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  who  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph  during  a  praetorship. 

PuLCHERiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  famous  for  her  pietj', 

moderation,  and  virtues. II.  A  daughter  of 

Arcadius,  who  held  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  for  many  years.  She  was  mother 
of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues,  have  been  universally 
admired.  She  died  A.  D.  452,  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

PuNicuM  Bellum.  The  first  Punic  war  w^as 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
B.  C.  264.  For  upwards  of  240  years,  the  two 
nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each 
other's  poAver,  but  they  had  totally  eradicated 
every  cause  of  contention,  by  settling,  in  three 
different  treaties,  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive territories,  the  number  of  their  allies,  and 
how  far  one  nation  might  sail  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  giving  ofl^ence  to  the  other.  Si- 
cily was  the  seat  of  the  first  dissentions.  The 
Mamertini,  ahodv  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the 
town  of  Messana  ;  bnt  this  tumultuous  tribe,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massa- 
cred them,  and  seized  their  possessions.  This 
act  of  crueltv  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hicro,  kin?  of  Svracuse.  who  had 
employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their  per- 
fidy ;  and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana, 
and  without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  for  protection  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  power  that  could  relieve  them.  They 
were,  however,  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and 
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while  some  implored  the  assistance  of  Carthage, 
others  called  upon  the  Romans  for  protection. 
Without  hesitation  or  delay  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened 
to  give  to  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which  had  been 
claimed  from  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
from  the  Carthaginians.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  assistance,  took  up  arms,  and  forced  the 
Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh 
forces  were  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re- 
sources, yet  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans daily  appeared  more  formidable,  and  Hie- 
ro,  the  Syracusan  king  who  hitherto  embraced 
the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  From  a 
private  quarrel  the  war  became  general.  The 
Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as 
their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable. To  make  themselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was  cut 
down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  galleys  completely 
manned  and  provisioned.  The  successes  they 
met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience. Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victory, 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received 
a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The  losses  they 
had  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  Africa,  under  Regu- 
lus,  (  Vid.  Regulus,)  had  rendered  diffident,  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  punic  war  was 
concluded  B.C.  241,  on  the  following  terms  : — 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
to  the  Romans,  within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Euboic  talents,  they  promised  to  release 
all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in 
Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans  were  not 
insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  to  stop 
their  progress  towards  Italv,  they  made  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Iberus,  or  to 
molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  some  time  observed,  but  when  An- 
nibal  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned  the  bound- 
aries which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  siege  of 
Saguntum.  The  Romans  were  apprized  of  the 
hostilities  which  had  been  begun  against  their 
allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
aciive  enemy  before  they  had  taken  any  steps 
to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were  carried  to 
Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  upon  by  the 
influence  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.218,  Annibal 
marched  a  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and 
12,000  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the 
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Alps  and  the  Appenines  with  uncommon  cele- 
rity, and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  stationed 
to  stop  his  progress  were  universally  defeated. 
After  this,  Annibal  called  his  brother  Asdrubal 
from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforcement ;  but  the 
march  of  Asdrubal  was  intercepted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, his  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  slain. 
Affairs  had  now  taken  a  different  turn,  and 
Marcellus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his  countrymen 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible  in  the  field. 
The  conquests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  mean- 
while had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Rome 
than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal  from  the 
capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  gates 
of  Carthage,  The  conquests  of  the  young  Ro- 
man were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of 
their  capital,  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy,  and 
preferred  their  safety  at  home  to  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  long  and  expensive  war  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Annibal  received  their 
order  with  indignation,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for  16  years  he  had 
known  no  superior  in  the  field  of  battle.  At  his 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  general 
soon  collected  a  large  army,  and  met  his  ex- 
ulting adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zama,  The 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal,  who 
had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  Rome, 
fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had  advised  his 
countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  conqueror. 
This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the  Cartha- 
ginians sued  for  peace,  which  the  haughty  con- 
querors granted  with  difficulty.  The  conditions 
were  these  :  Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  all 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  before 
the  war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws 
and  institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  make  res- 
titution of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  which 
had  been  taken  in  violation  of  a  truce  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.  She  was  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gal- 
leys ;  she  was  to  release  and  deliver  up  all  the 
captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives,  taken  or  re- 
ceived during  the  war ;  to  indemnify  Masinissa 
for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained ;  to 
deliver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  for  the  future 
never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  these 
animals.  She  was  not  to  make  war  upon  any 
nation  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  to 
pay  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  200 
talents  a  year  for  50  years,  and  she  was  to  give 
up  hostages  from  the  noblest  families  for  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles ;  and,  till 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  supply  the  Ra- 
man forces  with  money  and  provisions.  These 
humiliating  conditions  were  accepted  201  B.  C, 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  were 
released,  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered 
and  burnt  on  the  spot ;  but  the  immediate  ex- 
action of  200  talents  was  more  severely  felt, 
and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators  burst 
into  tears.  During  the  50  years  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  were  emplo3'-ed  in  repairing 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  in- 
dustry, but  they  found  still  in  the  Romans  a 
jealous  rival  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  and  in 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguing,  and 
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ambitious  monarch.  The  king  of  Numidia 
made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  provinces ; 
and  as  they  were  unable  to  make  war  wiihoui 
the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought 
relief  by  embassies,  and  made  continual  com- 
plaints in  the  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  Masinissa.  "While  the  senate 
were  debating  about  the  existence  of  Carthage, 
and  while  they  considered  it  as  a  dependant 
power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
were  without  redress,  and  Masinissa  continued 
his  depredations.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians 
resolved  to  do  to  their  cause  that  justice  which 
the  Romans  had  denied  them ;  they  entered 
the  field  against  the  Numidians,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  by  Masinissa, 
who  was  then  90  years  old.  In  this  bold  mea- 
sure they  had  broken  the  peace ;  and  as  their 
late  defeat  had  rendered  them  desperate,  they 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  capital 
of  Italy  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  to  im- 
plore the  forgiveness  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  news  of  Masinissa's  victory  had  already 
reached  Italy, and  immediately  some  forces  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass 
into  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate.  The  consuls  replied,  that  to  pre- 
vent ever}'  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians 
must  deliver  into  their  hands  300  hostages,  all 
children  of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and 
respectable  families.  The  demand  was  great 
and  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  Carthaginians 
complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of  ar- 
mour, 20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapons, 
were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  had 
succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  reso- 
lutions of  the  senate,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  then  told,  that,  to  avoid  hostilities,  they 
must  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  found  ano- 
ther city,  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  This  was  heard  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation;  the  Romans  were  fixed 
and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled  with 
tears  and  lamentations.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  the  place  which  bad  given  them  birth. 
Before  the  Roman  army  approached  the  city, 
preparations  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  in- 
struments of  war  which  they  had  ignorantly 
betrayed  to  the  duplicity'  of  their  enemies.  As- 
drubal,  whom  the  despair  of  his  countrv'men  had 
banished  on  account  of  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Masinissa,  was  immediately 
recalled;  and,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  Car- 
thage seemed  to  have  possessed  more  spirit  and 
vigour,  than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up 
bv  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  besfun. 
Two  years  were  spent  in  useless  operations,  and 
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Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise  from  its  ruins, 
to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  world ;  when 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to 
conduct  the  siege.  The  vigour  of  his  operations 
soon  baffled  the  efforts  and  the  bold  resistance 
of  the  besieged ;  the  communications  which  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  ofl",  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ene- 
my. Despair  and  famine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded. 
His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  disputed  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  body  of  50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
heartened, and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners 
of  war,  perished  in  the  flames,  which  gradually 
destroyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  C,  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years.  Du- 
ring 17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames  ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the  fire 
whatever  possessions  they  could.  This  remark- 
able event  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
606.  The  news  of  this  victory  caused  the  great- 
est rejoicings  at  Rome  ;  and  immediately  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate, 
not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even 
to  demolish  and  burn  the  very  materials  with 
which  they  were  made ;  and  in  a  few  days,  that 
city  which  had  been  once  the  seat  of  commerce, 
and  model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no 
traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its  power,  or  even  of 
its  existence.  Polyb. — Orosins. — Appian.  de 
Punic,  (^c. — Flor. — Plut.  in  Cat.  <^c. — Strab. 
— Liv.  epit. — Diog. 

PupiENus,  (Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,)  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  oflfices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  praetor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vtnces.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Pupienus  was  elect- 
ed with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
soon  after  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented,  and 
massacred,  A.  D.  2.36,  by  the  praetorian  guards. 
Balbinus  shared  his  fate.  Pupienus  is  some- 
times called  Maximus.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  appeared  always  grave  and  serious;  he 
was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  clemency;  and  no  greater  encomium  can 
be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting 
for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they 
had  selected  him  from  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  quali- 
fied to  support  the  dignitv  of  an  emperor. 

Puppiu.s.  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J.  Cassar. 
His  tragedies  Ave  re  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
Avere  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  au- 
dience melted  info  tears  ;  from  which  circum- 
stancp  Horace  calls  them  lacryvwm,  1,  ep.  v.  67. 

Pygmaijon,  I.  a  kins:  of  Tvrc,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthaofe.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He  sacri- 
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ficed  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  his  pre- 
dominant passions,  and  he  did  not  even  spare 
the  life  of  Sichasus,  Dido's  husband,  because  he 
was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  committed  in  a 
temple,  of  which  Sicheeus  was  the  priest ;  but 
instead  of  obtaining  the  riches  which  he  desired, 
Pygmalion  was  shunned  by  his  subjects,  and 
Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty,  tied  away 
with  her  husband's  treasure,  and  a  large  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a  city. 
Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  and 
in  the  47lh  of  his  reign.     Virg.  .E71.  1,  v.  347, 

&c, — Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Apoilod.  3.  Hal.  1. 

II.  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
statue  of  marbk  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers^  according  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Paphus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Cyprus.     Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab,  9. 

Pylades,  I.  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Cly- 
temnestra  and  ^gysthus.  He  also  accompa- 
nied him  to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  for  his 
services  Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  giving  him 
his  sister  Electra  in  marriage.  Pylades  had 
by  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became  pro- 
verbial. Vid.  Orestes.  Eiirip.  inlphig. — ^Es- 
chyLinAg.,  &c. — Paus.  1,  c.  28. II.  A  cele- 
brated Roman  pantomime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
licia.  He  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  flower 
of  youth,-  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
pantomiraic  stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  at- 
titudes and  rude  gesticulations  had  been  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
regular  tragedy  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  significant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating 
while  the  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  action  ;  and,  before  the  time  of 
Pylades,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  as  the  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  principally 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre- 
sented, such  as  CEdipus  and  Hercules  Furens ; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expressed  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sentiments. 

Pylas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.    Apoilod.  3, c.  15. — Paus.  1,  c.  39. 

Pyramus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbade  to  marry,  regularly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
which  separated  their  houses.  ''After  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  ag^reed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet 
one  another  at  thetombof  Ninus.  under  a  white 
mulberry-tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
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Thisbe  eame  first  to  the  appointed  place,  hm 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her 
away ;  and  as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave 
she  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found 
and  besmeared  witii  blood.  Pyramus  soon  ar- 
rived, he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and 
concluding  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were 
vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  his  blood,  i  his 
tragical  scene  happened  under  a  white-mul- 
berry-tree, which,  as  the  poets  mention,  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever 
after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  55,  &.c.—Hygi7i.  fab.  243. 

Pyrgoteles,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror^ 
as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  was  per- 
mitted to  make  statues  of  him.     Plin.  37,  c.  1. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  human  purposes- 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.     Plin.  1,  c.  56. 

PY^RRmAs,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  remarkable 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  slavery 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  and 
robbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch.  The  old  man 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  he  gave 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  him 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pyr- 
rhias  upon  this  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  his  house, 
with  ev^ery  act  of  kindness  and  attention,  till  the 
time  of  his  death.     Pint,  in  qucBst.  G. 

Pyrrhicha,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrhus 
the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  w^ere  gene- 
rally armed.     Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Pyrrho,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  disciple  to 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  painter.  His- 
father's  name  was  Plistarchus,  or  Pistocrates, 
He  was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he 
doubted  of  every  thing,  never  made  any  con- 
clusions, and  when  he  had  carefully  examined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  con- 
cluded by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence.  This 
manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher  has  been 
called  Pyrrhonyism^  and  his  disciples  have  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  skeptics,  inquisitors,, 
examiners,  &c.  He  pretended  to  have  acquired 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  pas- 
sions. The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
ato/raxia,  and  the  latter  matriopathia  ;  and  so 
far  did  he  carry  his  want  of  common  feeling 
and  sympathy,  that  he  passed  with  unconcern 
near  a  ditch  in  which^his  master  Anaxarchus 
had  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  perisJhed.  As 
he  showed  so  much  indifference  in  everything, 
and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he 
did  nothurry  himself  out  of  the  world:  Because^ 
savs  he,  there  is  no  difference  between  life  and 
death.  "When  he  walked  in  the  streets  he  never 
looked  behind  or  moved  from  the  road  of  a 
chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  course ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  some  authors  remark,  this  indifl^erence 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  him  to  the  g:reatest 
and  most  imminent  dangers,  from  which  he 
was  saved  bv  the  interference  of  his  friends  who 
followed  him.    He  flourished  B.  C.  304,  and 
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died  at  Ihe  advanced  age  of  90.  He  left  no 
writings  behind  him.  His  countrymen  were 
so  partial  to  him,  that  they  raised  statues  to  his 
memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philosophers  of 
Elis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9. — Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c. 
11.— Aid.  Gel.  11,  c.  b.—Paus.  6,  c.  24. 

Pyrrhus,  {Vid.  Neoptolimus,)  I.  a  king  of 
Epirus,  descended  from  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  from  Hercules  by  that  of  his 
father,  and  son  of  iEacides  and  Phthia.  He  was 
saved  when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vants, from  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his 
father,who  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Glautias,  king 
oflUyrium,  who  educated  him  with  great  ten- 
derness. Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wished 
to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 
from  him  ;  but  Glautias  not  only  refused  to  de- 
liver him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  but 
he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  12  years  of 
age.  About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of 
Pyrrhus,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Glautias,  raised  new  commotions. 
Ttie  monarch  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it  after  the 
death  of  iEacides ;  and  being  still  without  re- 
sources, he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Deme- 
trius for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Deme- 
trius at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced general.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.  He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the 
usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty,  and  some 
time  after  he  put  him  to  death  under  pretence 
that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him.  In  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  he  marched  against 
Demetrius,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dis- 
simulation he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  minds 
of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  under  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lysimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  colleasfue,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pvrrhns 
was  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
tines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across 
the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  srrea  test 
part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance 
into  Tarentum,  B.  C.  2<S0,  he  began  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bv  introdu- 
cing the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
dangers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
his  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
their  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said  that 


such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin  him. 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas,  about  the  manners 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious 
minister  replied,  rhat  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assembly  of  kings,  and  ihat  to  fight  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Tarentines,  when  he  was  invited  into 
Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon 
determined  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison 
at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for 
a  while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa ;  but  soon  his  popularity  van- 
ished, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  be- 
haved with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimo- 
ny, but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius, 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  274, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  ihe 
victories  which  had  been  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus  he  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  by  attacking 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedoniaa 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  C'ieonymus,  but  when 
all  his  vigorous  operations  were  insuflicient 
to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two 
of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retarded  his  progress  by 
enterinsr  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody;  and  the 
monarch,  to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  facility,  exchang- 
ed bis  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyrrhus 
to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenus,  272  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  also  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him  ,  and  Annibal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sagacity  the  kin?r  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  chosen 
Alexander  the  Great  as  a  model,  and  in  every 
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thing  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to 
surpass  him.  Id  the  an  of  war  none  were 
superior  to  him  ;  he  not  only  made  it  his 
study  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many 
books  on  encampments,  and  the  different  ways 
of  training  up  an  army ;  and  whatever  he 
did  was  by  principle  and  rule.  Pyrrhus  mar- 
ried many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons ; 
besides  Antigone,  he  had  Lanassa  the  daughter 
of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Autoleon 
king  of  Paeon ia.  His  children,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  from  their 
father,  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to  which 
of  them  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus, 
he  replied.  To  him  who  has  tne  sharpest  sword. 
.'Eliaa.  Hist.  om.  10. — Pint,    in   vita. — Justin. 

17,  &c.—Liv.   13  and  U.—Horat.  3,  od.  6. 

II.  A  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  murder- 
ed by  the  people  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter, 
called  Laudamia,  orDeidamia,  succeeded  him. 

Pmis. III.  A  son  of  Daedalus. 

Pytiiagor.as,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born 
at  Samos.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  receiv- 
ed that  education  which  was  most  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made 
acquainted  with  poetiy  and  music ;  eloquence 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises  he  often  bore  the  palm 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
the  prize  for  wrestling ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding, 
ne  retired  into  the  east.  In  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and 
learned  from  them  the  arifal  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people;  and  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra- 
ditions, concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immorality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisit- 
ed his  native  island.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos  disgusted  the  philosopher,  who  was  a 
great  advocate  for  national  independence  ;  and 
though  he  M-as  the  favourite  of  the  tyrant,  he  re- 
tired from  the  island,  and  a  second  time  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games.  His  fame  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice;  he  was  saluted  in  the 
public  assembly  by  the  name  of  Sophist,  or  wise 
man ;  but  he  refused  the  appellation,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  the  friend 
of  n-isdom.  "  At  the  Olympic  games,"  said  he, 
in  explanation  of  this  new  nppellation  he  wish- 
ed to  assume,  "  some  are  attrncted  with  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours,  others 
come  to  expose  their  different  commodities  to 
sale,  while  curiositv  draws  a  third  class,  and 
the  desire  of  contemplatinsr  whatever  deserves 
notice  in  that  celebrated  a.ssembly ;  thus,  on 
the  more  exten.sive  theatre  of  the  world,  while 
many  strn2:?le  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
many  pant  for  the  advantages  of  fortune,  a 
few,  and  indeed  but  a  few,  who  are  neither  de- 
sirous of  money,  nor  ambitious  of  fame,  are 
sufficientlv  gratified  to  be  spectators  of  the 
wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene."  Prom  Olvmpia.  the  philosopher  visited 
the  republics  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
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Magna  Grsecia,  where  he  fixed  his  habitation 
in  the  town  of  Crotona,  about  the  40th  year  of 
his  age.  Here  he  founded  a  sect  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Italian ;  and  he  soon 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
pupils,  which  the  recommendation  of  his 
mental,  as  well  as  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments, had  procured.  His  skill  in  music  and 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him  friends 
and  admirers ;  and  amidst  the  voluptuousness 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cro- 
tona, the  Samian  sage  found  his  instructions 
respected  and  his  approbation  courted:  the 
most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleased 
w^ith  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  delivery 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  them 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  virtu- 
ous and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated  ha- 
rangues were  attended  with  rapid  success,  and 
a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  and 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.  The  females 
were  exhoned  to  become  modest,  and  they  left 
off  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths  "were 
called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  plcEisure, 
and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intemperance, 
and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submissive  at- 
tention and  deference  which  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  required.  As  to  the  old,  they  were 
directed  no  longer  to  spend  their  time  in  amass- 
ing money,  but  to  improve  their  understanding, 
and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those  comforts  of 
mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and  phi- 
lanthropy alone  can  produce.  The  sober  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  strongly 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importance  oY 
these  precepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  for 
his  venerable  aspect ;  his  voice  w^as  harmonious, 
his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  great 
and  important.  He  regularly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  dev^otion  to 
the  divinity  at  an  early  hour ;  he  lived  upon 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  food,  he  clothed 
himself  like  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  by  his  continual  purifications  and  regular 
offerings,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures 
united  to  render  him  an  object,  not  only  of  re- 
verence but  of  imitation.  To  set  himself  at  a 
greater  distance  from  his  pupils,  a  number  of 
years  was  required  to  try  their  various  dis- 
positions, but  the  most  talkative  were  not  per- 
mitted to  spenk  in  the  presence  of  their  master 
before  thev  had  been  his  auditors  for  five 
vears  :  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  taci- 
turnity were  allowed  to  speak  afler  a  probation 
of  two  years.  When  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  secret  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher, thev  were  taught  the  use  of  ciphers  and 
hieroglvphic  writings;  and  Pythagoras  might 
boast  that  his  pupils  could  correspond  together, 
thoujjh  in  the  most  distant  resions,  in  un- 
known characters ;  and  by  the  signs  and  words 
which  they  had  received,  they  could  discover, 
though  strangers  and  barbarians,  those  that 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 
So  great  was  his  authority  among  his  pupils, 
that  to  dispute  his  word  was  deemed  a  crime, 
and  the  most  stubborn  were  drawn  to  coin- 
cide  with   the   opinions  of  their  opponents, 
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when  they  helped  their  arguments  by  the  words 
of  the  master  said  so,  an  expression  which  be- 
came proverbial  in  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 
The  great  influence  which  the  philosopher  pos- 
sessed in  his  school  was  transferred  to  the 
world ;  the  pupils  divided  the  applause  and  the 
approbation  of  the  people  with  their  venerated 
master,  and  in  a  short  lirae,  the  rulers  and  the 
legislaiors  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in  being  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras.  The  Samian  philosopher  was 
the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  metemp- 
sychosis, or  transmigration  of  the  soul  inio  dif- 
ferent bodies ;  and  those  notions  he  seemed  to 
have  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmans.  More 
strenuously  to  support  his  chimerical  system, 
he  declared  he  recollected  the  dilferent  bodies 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son 
of  Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been 
.iEthalides,  the  son  of  Mercury ;  to  have  assisted 
the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  char- 
acter ofEuphorbus;  {  Vid.  Euphorbus,)  to  have 
beenHermotimus;  afterwards  a  fisherman-  and 
last  of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he 
supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  putrefied  matter  from  which,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  man  was  formed.  In  his 
theological  system,  Pythagoras  supported  that 
the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap 
of  passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considered 
numbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
perceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corre- 
spondence, beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as 
intentionally  produced  by  the  creator.  In  his 
doctrines  of  morality,  he  perceived  in  the 
human  mind  propensities  common  to  us  with 
the  brute  creation ;  and  besides  these,  and  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discovered 
the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that 
the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification  was  to 
be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  the  past  he 
considered  as  always  present  to  us,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  no  enjoyment  could  be  had  where 
the  mind  was  disturbed  by  consciousness  of 
guilt  or  fears  about  futurity.  This  opinion 
induced  the  philosopher  to  recommend  to  his 
followers  a  particular  mode  of  education.  The 
tender  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  employ- 
ed in  continual  labour,  in  study,  in  exercise, 
and  repose ;  and  the  philosopher  maintained 
his  M^ell-known  and  important  maxim,  that 
many  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learned 
late.  In  a  more  advanced  age  the  adult  was 
desired  to  behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  pa- 
triotism, and  to  remember  that  the  community 
and  civil  society  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
private  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  crea- 
tion. From  lessons  like  these,  ihe  Pythago- 
reans were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind,  and 
carefully  to  review,  the  actions,  not  onlv  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  preceding  days.  In  their 
acts  of  devotion  they  early  repaired  to  the  most 
solitary  places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  they 
had  examined  their  private  and  public  conduct, 
and  conversed  with  themselves,  they  joined  in 


the  company  of  their  friends,  and  early  refresh- 
ed their  body  with  light  and  frugal  aliments. 
Their  conversation  was  of  the  most  innocent 
nature ;  political  or  philosophic  subjects  were 
discussed  with  propriety,  but  without  warmth ; 
and,  after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  same 
religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict 
and  impartial  self-examination.  From  such 
regularity,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences could  arise;  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
so  much  respected  and  admired  as  legislators, 
and  imitated  for  their  con.stancy,  friendship,  and 
humanity.  The  authors  that  lived  in,  and  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured 
his  fame  by  attributing  to  him  actions  which 
were  dissonant  with  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  moralist.  To  give  more  weight  to  his 
exhortations,  as  some  writers  mention,  Pytha- 
goras retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  where 
his  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  happened  during  his  absence.  After  a 
certain  number  of  months  he  again  reappeared 
on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance, and  declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  hell.  From 
similar  exaggerations  it  has  been  asserted  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleased  on  a  looking- 
glass,  and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  glass  became  legible  on  the  moon's  disk. 
They  also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
he  tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapon- 
tum,  &c.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death 
of  this  great  philosopher  are  unknown  ;  yet 
many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum, 
about  497  years  before  Christ :  and  so  great  was 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Graecia 
for  him,  that  he  received  the  same  honours  as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house 
became  a  sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages 
likewise  acknowledged  his  merits;  and  when 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  411,  were  commanded 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distin- 
guished honour  was  conferred  on  Alcibiades 
and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daughter, 
called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a  poetical 
composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  and 
called  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  which 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts;  but  many  support  that  it  is  a 
supposititious  composition,  and  that  the  true 
name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras 
disiir.guished  him-^elf  also  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  elements,  about  the  square 
of  the  hvpofhenuse.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so 
elated  after  making  the  discovery,  that  he  made 
an  offering  of  a  hetacomb  to  the  srods;  but  the 
sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals.  His  sys- 
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tern  of  the  universe,  in  which  he  placed  the  sim 
in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planets  moving  in 
elliptical  orbits  round  it,  was  deemed  chimerical 
and  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  16lh  century  proved  it,  by  the 
most  accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  in- 
contestable. Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamblicus, 
and  others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
but  with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  5. —  Tusc.  4,  c.  l.—Diog. 
&c.  S.—Hvgin.  fab.  112.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  60, 
&c.— Plato.— Plin.  34,  c.  6.—Gell.  9.—lam- 

blic. — Porpkyr.—Plut. II.  A  soothsayer  of 

Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  Hephaestion,  by  consulting  the  entrails 

of  victims. III.  A  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

IV.  One  of  Nero's  wicked  favourites. 

Pytheas,  I.  an  archon  at  Athens. II.  A 

native  of  Massilia,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
travels ;  and  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek 
information  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  he 
advanced  far  into  the  northern  seas,  and  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that 
then  unknown  sea  which  is  now  called  the 
Baltic.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and 
geography  were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modern 
navigators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify 
and  accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  by 
the  length  of  daj'-s  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been  lost, 
though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  Pytheas  lived,  accor- 
ding to  some,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.     Strah.  2, 

&c. — Plin.  37. III,  An  Athenian  rhetorician 

in  the  age  of  Deraosthsnes,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  measuresof  Demosthenes,  of  whom 
he  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp. 
Pytheas  joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  His  orations  were  de- 
void of  eles^ance,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  dif- 
fuse ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  has  not 
been  ranked  among  the  orators  of  Athens. 
jElian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  l.—Plut.  in.  Dem.  <^  Polit.pr. 

Pythes,  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  son 
of  Andromache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at  the 
Olympian  games.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. — Pans.  6,  c.  14. 

Pytheus.  a  Lvdian,  famous  for  his  riches  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army  when  he  was  march- 
ing on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offer- 
ed him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war. 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  should  require. 
Pythens  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  from  the 
expedition  :  upon  which  the  monarch  ordered 
the  young  man  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  to  be  placed  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of 
the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  that  his  armv 
misrht  march  between  them.  Plut.  de  mul. 
virt. — Herodot. 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphurous  va- 
pours which  issued  from  the  hole  of  a  subter- 
raneous cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
she  sat  bare  on  a  three-legged  stool,  called  a 
tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small  aperture, 
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through  Avhich  the  vapour  was  exhaled  by  the 
priestess,  and  at  this  divine  inspiration,  her  eyes 
suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
a  shivering  ran  all  over  her  body.  In  this  con- 
vulsive state  she  spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god, 
often  with  loud  bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  ar- 
ticulations were  taken  down  by  the  priest  and 
set  in  order.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion was  more  gentle,  and  not  always  violent ; 
yet  Plutarch  mentions  one  of  the  priestesses 
who  was  thrown  into  such  excessive  fury,  that 
not  only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but 
also  the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspiration, 
were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple  ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  continued  for  some 
days  in  the  most  agonizing  situation,  and  at  last 
died.  The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  herself 
on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and 
particularly  her  hair,  in  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Castalis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus, 
She  also  shook  a  laurel-tree  that  grew  near  the 
place,  and  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  which 
she  crowned  herself  The  priestess  was  origi- 
nally a  virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed 
when  Echecrates,  a  Thessalian,  had  offered 
violence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  women 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  permitted 
to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.  They  always 
appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgins,  to 
intimate  their  purity  and  modesty ;  and  they 
were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
laws  of  temperance  and  chastity,  that  neither 
fantastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  behaviour 
might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  into  contempt.  There  was 
originally  but  one  Pythia,  besides  subordinate 
priests,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  most  celebrated  of  all 
these  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at  Delphi. 
The  oracles  were  always  delivered  in  hexame- 
ter verses,  a  custom  which  was  some  time  after 
discontinued.  The  Pythia  was  consulted  only 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring.  It 
was  always  required  that  those  who  consulted 
the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to  Apollo, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence,  splendour, 
and  the  magnificence  of  that  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  the 
divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
the  priestess  refused  to  give  an  answer.  There 
were  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  at  the 
oflfering  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  also 
another  who  attended  the  Pythia,  and  assisted 
her  in  receiving  the  oracle,  Vid.  Delphi,  Ora- 
culum.  Pans.  10,  c,  5. — Diod.  16. — Strab.  6 
and  9. — Justin.  24,  c.  5. — Pint,  de  oral.  def. — 

Eurip.  in  Ion. — Chrysost. Games  celebrated 

in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  first  instituted,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which 
they  received  their  name ;  though  others  main- 
tain that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga- 
memnon, or  "Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or 
lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  B.  C, 
1263.  They  were  originally  celebrated  once  in 
nine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifth  year,  on 
the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Parnassian  nymphs  who 
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congratulated  Apollo  after  his  victory.  The 
gods  themselves  were  originally  among  the 
combatants;  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  first  prizes  were  won  by  Pollux,  in  boxing; 
Castor,  in  horseraces;  Hercules,  in  the  pan- 
cratium ;  Zetes,  in  fighting  with  the  armour ; 
Calais,  in  running ;  Telamon,  in  wrestling ;  and 
Peleus,  in.  throwing  the  quoit.  These  illustrious 
conquerors  were  rewarded  by  Apollo  himself, 
who  was  present,  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some 
however  observe,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
musical  contention,  in  which  he  who  sung  best 
the  praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  which 
was  presents  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm- 
tree  or  of  the  beach  leaves.  It  is  said  that 
Hesiod  was  refused  admission  to  these  games 
because  he  was  not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  such  as  entered  the 
lists.  The  songs  which  were  sung  were  called 
TTvdtKOL  vojxoi,  the  Pythian  modes,  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  contained  a  representation  of  the 
fight  and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python ;  avaK- 
pn(Tis,  the  preparation  for  the  fight;  tfineipa,  the 
first  attempt ;  KaraKeXevarnos,  taking  breath  and 
collecting  courage  ;  lajiPoi  Kat  SaKw'Xoi,  the  insult- 
ing sarcasms  of  the  god  over  his  vanquished 
enemy ;  (xvpiyycs,  an  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  the 
serpent ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows  of 
Apollo.  A  dance  was  also  introduced  ;  and  in 
the  48th  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  games,  increased  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a  flute, 
but  as  it  was  more  particularly  used  in  funeral 
songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon  rejected  as 
unfit  for  merriment,  and  the  festivals  which 
represented  the  triumph  of  Apollo  over  the 
conquered  serpent.  The  Romans,  according 
to  some,  introduced  them  into  their  city,  and 
called  them  ApoUinares  ludi.  Pans.  10,  c.  13 
and  Ti.—StroJ).  9.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  Ul.—Plin. 
l.—Liv.  25. 

Pythocles,  an  Athenian,  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  on  this  account,  and  for 
his  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of  Aratus. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to  Thebes, 
when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  going  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 
Pint,  in  Dem. — JDiod. 

Pythoxice,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  some 
time  before  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her  ;  and,  according  to 
«:ome,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raised  her 
a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  which  cost  him  30 
talents.     Diod.  11.— Pans.  l.—Athen.  13,  &c. 


GluADRiGARnis,  Gl.  Claudius,  composed  an- 
nals of  Rome  in  twenty-four  books,  which, 
though  now  almost  entirely  lost,  were  in  exist- 
ence as  late  as  the  end  of  the  I2th  century,  be- 
ing referred  to  bv  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  book 
De  I^\gis  Cv.rialibus.  Some  passages,  however, 
are  still  preserved,  particularly  the  account  of 
the  defiance  by  the  gigantic  Gaul,  adorned  with 
a  chain,  to  the  whole  Roman  army,  and  his  com- 


bat with  Titus  Manlius,  afterwards  sumamed 
Torquatus,  from  this  chain  which  he  took  from 
his  antagonist.  "  Who  the  enemy  was,"  says 
Au.  Gellius,  "of  how  great  and  formidable 
stature,  how  audacious  the  challenge,  and  in 
what  kind  of  battle  they  fought,  Q,.  Claudius 
has  told  with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and 
in  the  simple  unadorned  sweetness  of  ancient 
language.  There  is  likewise  extant  from  these 
Annals  the  story  of  the  consul  Gl.  Fabius  Max- 
imus  making  his  father,  who  was  then  procon- 
sul, alight  from  his  horse  when  he  came  out  to 
meet  him.  We  have  also  the  letter  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  Fabricius  and  CL.  Emilius,  to 
Pyrrhus,  informing  him  of  the  treachery  of  his 
confidant,  Nicias,  who  had  ofiered  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  away  with  his  master  for  a  re- 
ward. The  Annals  of  Cluadrigarius  must  at 
least  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  since,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,the  author  details  the  circumstances 
of  the  defence  of  the  Pirceus  against  Sylla,  by 
Archelaus,  the  prefect  of  Mithridates.  As  to  the 
style  of  these  Annals,  Aulus  Gellius  reporis,that 
they  were  written  in  a  conversational  manner." 
Q.cj.aESToREs,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first  crea- 
ted A.  U.  C.  269.  They  received  their  name, 
a  qucerendo,  because  they  collected  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  management  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  quaestorship  was  the 
first  office  which  could  be  had  in  the  state.  It 
was  requisite  that  the  candidates  should  be  24 
or  25  years  of  a^e,  or,  according  to  some,  27. 
In  the  year  332  U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  plun- 
der and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest. These  were  called  Peregrini,  whilst 
the  others,  whose  employment  was  in  the  city, 
received  the  name  of  Urbani.  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
created,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  procon- 
suls and  propraetors  in  their  provinces,  and  to 
collect  all  the  taxes  and  customs  which  each 
particular  district  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provinciales.  Sylla,  the  dictator^ 
created  20  quaestors,  and  J.  Caesar  40,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate;  from  whence  it 
is  evident  that  the  quaestors  ranked  as  senators 
in  the  senate.  The  quaestors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  per- 
son was  appointed  to  the  quaestorship  without 
their  permission,  he  was  only  called  Proqnastor. 
The  qusesiores  urbani  were  apparently  of  more 
consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury  was  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  possession 
when  the  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  general  before  he  triumph- 
ed, to  tell  them,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  had  given 
a  just  account  of  the  number  of  the  slain  on 
both  sides,  and  that  he  had  been  saluted  impe- 
rator  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  which  every  com- 
mander generally  received  from  his  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  approved  by  the  senate. 
The  city  qua?stors  had  also  the  care  of  the  am- 
bassadors ;  they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  .senate, 
which  had  been  before  intrusted  with  the  ediles 
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and  the  Iribnnes.  This  gave  rise  to  two  new- 
offices  of  trust  and  honour,  one  of  which  was 
Qucestor  palatii,  and  the  other  qwctstor  principis 
or  augusti,  sometimes  called  candldatus princi- 
pis. The  tent  of  the  quaestor  in  the  camp  was 
called  qucestorium.  It  stood  near  that  of  the 
general.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. — Liv.  4,  c.  43.— 
Dio.  43. 

GluiNCTius,  (T.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  gain- 
ed some  victories  over  the  Mqm  and  the  Volsci, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Prajiieste. 
II.  A  Roman  consul  when  Annibal  invad- 
ed Italy. 

duiNDEciMViRi,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquiu  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  name.     Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duumviri. 

Q,uiNauATRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five  days. 
The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was  tbe 
18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices  and 
oblations  were  presented,  but,  however,  without 
the  efi'usion  of  blood.  On  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  holy- 
days,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  ofier  prayers 
to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  which  the 
goddess  patronised;  and  on  their  return  to 
school,  they  presented  their  master  with  a  gift, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Minerval. 
They  were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathensea 
of  the  Greeks.  Pla5^s  were  also  acted  and  dis- 
putations were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  names  from  the  five  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

CluiNauENNALEs  LuDi,  gamcs  celebrated  by 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth 
year.  There  were  also  some  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore  this  name.  They  are  the 
same  as  the  Actian  games.     Vid.  Actia. 

Q.UINTILIANUS,  (Marcus  Fabius,)  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  born  in  Spain.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  this  laborious  employment,  and  obtained  the 
merited  applause  of  the  most  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  pleader 
of  the  bar,  duintilian,  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  Domitian  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  industry.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  of  eloquence.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  the  inslituiiones  oratoricce,  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  young 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne;  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess which  his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were 
imbittered  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  his  two 
sons.  If  is  said  that  GLuintilian  was  poor  in  his 
retirement,  and  that  his  indisrence  was  relieved 
bv  the  liberality  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  younger. 
He  died  A.  D.  95.  His  institutions  were  dis- 
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covered  in  the  1415th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  old  tower  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Gal,  by 
Poggio  Btacciolini,  a  native  of  Florence.  The 
best  editions  of  duintilian  are  those  of  Gesner, 
4to.  Gotting.  1738;  of  L.  Bat.  8vo.  cum,  noils 
variorum,  1665;  of  Gibson,  4to.  Oxon.  1693; 
and  that  of  Rollin,  republished  in  Svo.  London, 
1792. 

duiNTiLius  Varus,  a  Roman  governor  of 
Syria.     Vid.  Varus. 

GluiNTiLLUs,  (M.  Arelius  Claudius,)  a  brother 
of  Claudius,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor, 
and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  by  opening 
his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he  heard  that  Aure- 
lian  was  marching  against  him,  about  the  270th 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

GluiNTUs  CuRTius  RuFUs,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  has  rendered  him- 
self known  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  history  was  divided  into 
10  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  lost. 
The  work  is  admired  for  the  purity  of  the  style. 
It  is,  however,  blamed  for  great  anachronisms, 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  geography  as  well  as 
history.  Freinshemius  has  written  a  supple- 
ment to  Curtius,  from  all  the  different  authors 
who  have  employed  their  pen  m  writing  an 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests. Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is  the 
same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made 
consul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of  an  obscure 
family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  quaestor  in 
Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adrumetum  by  a 
woman  above  human  shape,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  who  told  him  that  the  day  should  come 
in  which  he  should  govern  Africa  with  consular 
power.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gain- 
ed the  favours  of  the  emperor,  obtained  consular 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  proconsul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best  edition  of 
Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  Svo.  Amsl.  1673  ; 
or  of  Snakenburg,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1724;  and  of 
Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757.  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c. 
23,  &c. 

GlumiNALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romulus, 
surnamed  Gluirinus,  celebrated  on  the  13th  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

duiRiNUs,  (Sulpitius,)  a  Roman  consul,  born 
at  Lanuvium.  Though  descended  of  an  obscure 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  by 
Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Sy- 
ria,and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Caius, 
the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
./Emilia  Lepida,the  grand-daughter  of  Sylla  and 
Pompev,  but  some  time  after,  he  shamefully 
repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  22.  Tacit. 
Ann.  3,  &c. 

duiRiTES,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  they  admitted  into  their  city  the 
Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures, 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  Quirites. 
After  this  union,  the  two  nations  were  indis- 
criminately and  promiscuously  called  by  that 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
M'ord  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  in 
the  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals 
applying  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as  they 
dismissed  or  "disgraced.  Even  some  of  the 
emperors  appeased  a  sedition  by  calling  their 
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rebellious  soldiers  by  the  degrading  appellation 
of  Gluirites.  Sueton.  Ccbs.  70. — Lamprid.  53. — 
Lxican.  5,  v.  558. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  1. —  Varro. 
de  L.  L.  i.—Liv.  1,  c.  13.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  479. 

R. 

Rabirius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  afterwards  not 
only  refused  to  repay  him,  but  even  confined 
him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabirius  escaped 
from  Egypt  with  difficulty,  but  at  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  having 
lent  money  to  an  African  prince  for  unlawful 
purposes. '  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 

and  acquitted  with  difficulty.    Cic,  pro  Rob. 

II.  A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote,  besides  satires  and  epigrams,  a  poem  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has  compared  him 
to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty,  but  duin- 

lilian  is  not  so  favourable  to  his  poetry. III, 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who 
built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

Regillianus,  Q,.  Nonius,  a  Dacian,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  262. 

Regulus,  I.  (M.  Attilius,)  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusium, 
and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64  and 
sunk  30  galleys  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  defeated  three  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  200  places  of  consequence 
on  the  coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conqueror  refused  to  grant  it,  and 
soon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xan- 
thippus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners. 
Regulus  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and 
he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners;  and  if  his  commission  was  unsuc- 
cessful, he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  return  to  Carthage  without  delay.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  country- 
men from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
proposed,  and  when  his  opinions  had  had  due 
influence  on  the  senate,  Regulus  retired  to 
Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  oifers  of 
peace  had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means 
of  Regulus,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
punish  him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His 
eyebrows  were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for 
some  days  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  meridian 
sun,  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His 
sufferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate 
permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious captives  of  Carthage  who  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  them  also  in  presses  filled 
with  sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in 
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her  cruelty,  that  the  senate  at  last  interfered, 
and  stopped  the  barbarity  of  her  punishments. 
Regulus  died  about  251  years  before  Christ. 
Sil.  6,  V.  319.— F/or.  2,  c.  3.— Horat.  3,  od.  5. 
—Cic.  de  Off.  1,  c.  13.— Fa^.  Max.  1,  c.  1,  1.  9, 

c.  2. — Liv.  ep.  16. II.  Memraius,  a  Roman, 

made  governor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.     While 
Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  bring  the   celebrated    statue   of  Jupiter 
j  Olympius,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome  ;  but  this  was 
I  supernaturafly  prevented,  and,  according  to  an- 
j  cient  authors,  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  it 
,  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  workmen 
who  attempted  to  remove  the  statue  were  terri- 
'  fied  away  by  sudden  noises.     Dio.  Cass. 

Remulus  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  destroyed 
bv  lightning  on  account  of  his  impiety.  Ovid, 
trist.  4,  v.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Lemto- 
ria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Remus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers 
about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
walls,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romulus  himself  Vid.  Romulus.  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria,     Ovid. 

Rhadamstus,  a  son  of  Pharnasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia,  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cruelties,  about  the 
year  52  of  the  Christian  era.  Tacit.  Ann.  13, 
c.  37. 

Rhampsinitus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt,  who 
succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  were 
deposited,  and  of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  stone  in 
the  wall  easily  moveable,  so  as  to  admit  a  plun- 
derer.    Herodot.  2,  c.  121,  &c. 

Rhamses,  or  Ramises,  a  powerful  kin^  of 
Eg}'7)t,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  con- 
quered Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  east- 
ern nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to  Pliny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Sesoslris.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c. 
60.— P^m.  36,  c.  8. 

Rhascuporis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  invadod 
the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  64. 

Rhesus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

RfflANUs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia,  which  continued 
for  twenty  years;  as  also  a  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  and  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poetical  composi- 
tion nothing:  but  a  few  verses  are  extant.  He 
flourished  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     Paus.  4,  c.  6. 

Rhtmotaci.es,  a  king  ofThrace.  who  revolted 
from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted  of  hi.s 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  enter- 
tainment, upon  which  Augustus  said,  prodi- 
tionem  amo,  proditores  rero  odi. 
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Rhodope,  or  Rhodopis,  a  celebrated  courte- 
zan of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-servant  with 
-^sop  at  the  court  of  a  king  of  Samos.  She 
was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus,  and  her 
liberty  was  at  last  bought  by  Charaxes  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  her 
favours  at  Naucratis,  where  she  collected  so 
much  money,  that,  to  render  her  name  immor- 
tal, she  consecrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
jiElian  says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  baih- 
ing  herself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her 
sandals,  and  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and  Rho- 
dope, when  discovered,  married  Psammetichus. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  134,  &c.—  Ovid.  Heroid.  15.— 
.Elian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  33.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Rhcbtus,  a  king  of  theMarubii,  who  married 
a  woman  called  Casperia.  to  whom  Archemo- 
rus,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Archemorus  fled 
to  Turn  us,  king  of  the  Rutuli.  Virg.  jEn.  10, 
V.  388. 

Rhosaces,  a  Persian,  killed  by  Clitus,  as  he 
was  going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.     Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Rhynthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he  wrote  38 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  Avith  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.     Vid.  Rhinthon. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amu- 
lius,  %vho  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Nu- 
mitor;  but  they  were  preserved,  and,  according 
to  Florus,  the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a 
she- wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  who  educated  them  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
twins,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amu- 
lius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor.  They  afterwards  under- 
took to  build  a  city,  and,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  brothers  should  have  the  management 
of  it,  the}''  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine, 
and  Romulus  to  mount  Palatine.  Remus  saw 
first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and  soon  after 
Romulus  twelve ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  number 
was  greater,  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but  their 
slenderness  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leap- 
ed over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.  This 
irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death,  either  by  ihe  hand  of  his 
brother  or  one  of  the  workmen.  When  the  walls 
were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants; 
bat  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude  of  fugitives, 
foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as 
his  lawful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous 
these  might  be,  they  were  despised  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to 
form  matrimonial  connexions  with  them.  "But 
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Romulus  obtained  by  force  what  was  denied  to 
his  petitions.  The  Romans  celebrated  games 
m  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  and  forcibly  car- 
ried away  all  the  females  who  had  assembled 
there  to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  exhibi- 
tion-;. A  violent  engagement  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  but  the  Sabines 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  two 
enemies  lajd  down  their  arms  when  the  women 
had  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  compassion  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  husbands.  The 
Sabinesleft  their  original  possessions,  and  came 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king, 
shared  the  sovereign  power  wilh  Romulus. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which 
he  had  obtained  by  conquest;  one  part  was  re- 
served for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the  priests, 
to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars  j  the 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state ;  and  the  third  part  was  equally  distrib- 
uted among  his  subjects,  who  were  divided 
into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The  most  aged  and 
experienced,  to  the  number  of  100,  were  also 
chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  consult  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  from 
their  age  they  were  called  senators^  and  from 
their  authority  patres.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  ana  client,  who 
by  mutual  interest  were  induced  io  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public 
good.  Some  time  after,  Romulus  disappeared 
as  he  -was  giving  instructions  to  the  senators, 
and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven, 714  B.C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years.  This 
was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Proculus,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly" declared,  that  as  he  re- 
turned from  Alba  he  had  seen  Romulus  in  a 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  directed  him 
to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  him  divine  honours 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.  This  report 
was  immediately  credited,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  suspected  them  of  having  offered  him 
violence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Klamen  Quirinalis,  was 
appointed  to  offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus 
was  ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  12  great 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  re- 
ceived such  distinguished  honours,  when  the 
Romans  considered  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war. 
He  is  generally  represented  like  his  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from  Lupa, 
Faustulus's  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 
Vid.  Acta.  Dionya.  Hal.  1  and  2. — Liv.  1,  c. 
4,  &.C.— Justin.  43",  c.  1  and  2. — Flor.  1,  c.  1. — 
Plut.  in  Romul. —  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2, 1.  5,  c.  3. — 
Plin.  15,  c.  18,  &c.— Firo'.  Mn.  2,  v.  342,  605. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  616  and  845.  Fast.  4,  &c. 
—Horat.  3,  od.  "i.—Juv.  18,  v.  272. 

RoMXJLUs  Sylvius,  or  Alladios,  (Momyllus 
Augustulus,)  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  the 
western  empire  of  Rome.  His  country  was 
conquered,  A.  D.  476,  by  the  Heruli,  under 
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Odoacer,  who  assumed  the  name  of  king  of 
Italy. 

RoMUs,  I.  a  son  of  ^neas,  by  Lavinia.  Some 

suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

II.  A  son  of  iEmathion,  sent  by  Diomedes  to 
Italy,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
founder  of  Rome. 

RosciA  Lkx,  de  theatris^  by  L.  Roscius  Otho, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  required  that 
none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
sestenia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be 
a  Roman  knight. 

Roscius,  (Q,.)  I.  a  Roman  actor,  born  at  La- 
nuvium,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
his  name.  His  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a 
mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  his 
characters  without,  and  they  overlooked  the 
deformities  of  his  face,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter hear  his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be  de- 
lighted with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  He 
was  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonourable 
practices;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him 
of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in 
an  elegant  oration  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  compared,  with  great 
success  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
the  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian.  He  died 
about  60  years  before  Christ.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1, 
— Quintil. — Cic.  pro  Ros.  de  Oral.  3,  de  Div. 

I,  &c.   Tusc.  3,  &LC.—Plut.  in  Cic. II.  Sex- 

tus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and  elo- 
quently defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  still 
extant,  A.  U.  C.  673.     Cic.  pro  S.  Roscio  Amer.. 

RoxANA,  I.  a  Persian  woman,  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death,  and 
she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander's 
order.  She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  one  of  his  satraps.     Curt. 

8,  c.  4,  1.  10,  c.  Q.—Plvi.inAlex. II.  A  wife 

of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  poisoned  herself. 

RuFus,  (  Vid.  Quintius),  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
because  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 
in  his  house. 

RupiLius,  I.  an  officer  surnamed  Rex,  for  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.     Horat.  1,  sat.  7, 

V.  I. II.  A  writer,  whose  treatises  defiguris 

sent-entiarum,  &c.,  were  edited  by  Runken.  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1780. 

RusTicus,  L.  JuN.  Arulenus,  a  man  put  to 
death  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  Avho  praises  his 
abilities;  and  he  is  likewise  commended  bv 
Tacitus,  16,  H.  c.  26.— PZm.  1,  ep.  U.—Sitet. 
in  Dom. 

RuTiLius  RuFUs,  (P.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  in 
the  age  of  Svlla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
writings.  V^hen  Sylla  had  banished  him  from 
Rome  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations and  praises  of  the  people  ;  and  when 
some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be  recalled 
home  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  re- 
primanded them,  and  said  that  he  wished  rather 


to  see  his  country  blush  at  his  exile  than  to 
plunge  it  into  distress  by  his  return.  He  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  the 
principles  of  fencing,  and  by  thus  mixing  dex- 
terity with  valour,  rendered  their  attacks  more 
certain  and  more  irresistible.  During  his  ban- 
ishment he  employed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  and  an 
account  of  his  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many 
other  works.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  563. — Seneca  de 
Bene/. — Cic.  in  Brut,  de  Orat.  1,  c.  53. —  Val. 

Max.  2,   c.  3,  1.  6,  c.  4.—Paterc.  2,  c.  9. 

II.  Claud,  Numantianus,  a  poet  of  Gaul  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  According  to  some,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  jEtna,  He  wrote  also 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Burman  in  the  poetas 
Latini  minores,  L.  Bat,  4to.  1731. 


Sabachus,  or  S.iBACON,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the 
expedition  of  the  king  of  Amasis.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  137,  &c, 

Sabina,  Julia,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  the  imperial  purple ;  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindness, 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had 
disdained  tomake  him  a  father,  lest  his  children 
should  become  more  odious  and  more  tyrannical 
I  than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  according  to  some,  obliged  her  to  de- 
stroy herself.  The  emperor  at  that  time  la- 
boured under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina 
to  his  resentment,  that  she  might  not  survive 
him.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  mem- 
ory. She  died  after  she  had  been  married 
38vears  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

Sabtni.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sabinus  Aulus,  I.  a  Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  number  of  which  were  mentioned  an  epistle 
from  jEneas  to  Dido,  from  Hippolytus  to  Phae- 
dra, and  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  from  De- 
mophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  CEnone, 
from  Ulysses  to  Penelope ;  the  three  last  of 
which,  though  said  to  be  his  composition,  are 

spurious.     Ovid.  Am.  2,  el.  18,  v.  27. II.  A. 

man  from  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
.Eneas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedaemonian  origin. 

Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  171. III.  Julius,  an  officer, 

w'ho  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Vespasian's  reign.  He  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle  ;  and,  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  he  hid  himself  in  a  subterrane- 
ous cave,  with  two  faithful  domestics,  where  he 
continued  unseen  for  nine  successive  years. 
His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her 
time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  the 
cave  discovered  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his 
orders  put  to  death  though  his  friends  inter- 
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ested  themselves  m  his  cause,  and  his  wife  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  emperor's  pity  by  show- 
ing him  the  twins  she  had  brought  forth  in 

their  subterraneous  retreat, IV.  Titius,  a 

Roman  senator,  shamefully  accused  and  con- 
demned by  Sejanus.  His  body,  after  execution, 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog 
constantly  followed  the  body,  and  when  it  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  faithful  animal 
plunged  in  after  it,  and  was  drowned.     Plin.  8, 

c.  40. V.  Poppaeus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

presided  above  24  years  over  Moesia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  bar- 
barians.   He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Augustus 

and  of  Tiberius.    Tacit.  Ann. VI.  Flavins, 

a  brother  of  Vespasian,  killed  by  the  populace. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
He  commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  35  years, 

and  was  governor  of  Rome  for  12. VII,  A 

friend  of  Domitian. VIII.  A  Roman  who 

attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

IX.  A  friend  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 

X.  A  lawyer. 

Saburanus,  an  officer  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  the  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  saying.  Use  this  loeapon  in  vnj  service 
so  long  as  my  commands  are  just ;  but  turn  it 
against  my  own  breast  ioheri£ver  1  become  cruel 
or  malevolent. 

Sabus,  the  same  as  Sabinus.     Vid.  Sabinus. 

Sac.adas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.  Plut.  de  mus. — Pans.  6, 
c.  14. 

Sackata  Lex,  militaris,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  military  tribune  should  execute  the 
office  oi  dxictor  ordinum. 

Sacrum  Bellum,  a  name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  be.^an  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it  The  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  3.57  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of 
the  Phocians.      Vid.  Phocis. 

Sadat.es,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompev  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men.    C(cs.  Bell.  G.  3.— Cic.  Ver.  1, 

Sahyates,  one  of  the  Mermnadae,  who  reign- 
ed in  Lvdia  12  years  after  his  father  Gyges. 
He  made  war  against  the  Milesians  for  six 
years.     Herodnt.  1,  c.  16,  &c. 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  asre  of 
Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  born 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  distinguished  bv  pn- 
ritv  of  manners  and  integritv  of  mind.  Juv.  7, 
r.  80.— Qui/i/.  10,  c.  1. 

SiLTi,  a  colleoe  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Numa.  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancvlia, 
B.  C.  709,  Vid.  Ancyle.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  the  three  elders  among  them  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  rest;  the  first  was 
called  prasul,  the  second  vaf^s,  and  the  third 
magisler.  Their  number  was  afterwards  dou- 
bled by  TuUus  Hostilias,  after  he  had  obtained 
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a  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  in  consequence  of 

a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  Mars.  The  Salii 
were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  office  was 
very  honourable.  The  first  of  March  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Salii  observed  their  festivals 
in  honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dress- 
ed in  a  short  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the 
edges  were  seen  ;  they  wore  a  large  purple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  fastened 
with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their  heads 
round  bonnets,  with  two  corners  standing  up,  and 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler.  In  the  observation 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacrifices, 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets  dancing 
in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together, 
or  at  other  times  separately,  while  musical  in- 
struments were  playing  beforet^  liem.  They 
placed  their  body  in  different  attitudes,  and 
struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they 
held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sung  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied in  the  chorus  by  a  certain  number  of  vir- 
gins, habited  like  themselves,  and  called  Salia. 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  Pa- 
latini, in  contradistinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offered 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were  added 
by  Tullus  were  called  Collini,  Ago7iales,  or 
Quirinales,  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  residence.  Their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  saliendo,  or 
saltando,  because,  during  their  festivals,  it  wa,s 
particularly  requisite  that  they  should  leap  and 
dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  were 
uncommonly  rich  and  sumptuous,  whence  dapes 
saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Romans,  when  they  declared  war, 
for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  Liv.  1,  c.  20. —  Varro 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  \5.—Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  387.— Z>/o- 
727/5. 3.— FZor.  1,  c.  2,  &.c.—  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  285, 
'SALiNAT0R,a  surname  common  to  the  family 
of  the  Livii  and  others. 

Salius,  an  Acarnanian,  at  the  games  exhibit- 
ed by  ^neas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wars 
with  Turnus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  taught 
the  Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
appellation  of  the  Salii.  Virg.  jEn.b,  v.  298, 
1.  10,  V.  753. 

Sallustius,  I.  (Crispus),  has  been  generally 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  Romans  who 
merited  the  title  of  historian.  This  celebrated 
writer  was  born  at  Amiternum,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines.  in  the  year  668.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  his  early  youth, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  devote  himself 
to  literarv  pursuits.  But  it  was  not  ea.sy  for 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  conta- 
gious desire  of  military  or  political  distinction. 
At  the  age  of  Iwenty-.seven,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  quaestor,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 
While  in  this  office,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  Caesar,  and  along  with  one  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  pro- 
secution against  Mile  for  the  murder  of  Clo- 
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dius.  In  the  year  704,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  senate,  on  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but 
more  probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician 
party,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  on  the  authority  of  Varro's  treatise,  Pius 
cut  de  Pace,  informs  us  that  he  incurred  this 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  being  surprised  in 
an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  by  the 
husband,  who  made  him  be  scourged  by  his 
slaves.  It  has  been  doubled,  however,  by  mod- 
ern critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
lust  who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
nephew,  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely,  that  in  such  a  cor- 
rupt age,  an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's 
abandoned  character,  should  have  been  the  real 
cause  of  his  expulsion  from  the  senate.  After 
undergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, baffled  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  he 
quilted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Caesar,  in 
Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
that  commander,  and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the  scattered 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.  Thai 
region  being  finally  subdued,  Sallust  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  praetor  of  Numidia;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  he  en- 
riched himself  by  despoiling  the  province.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nu- 
midians,  whom  he  had  plundered,  but  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  the  protection  of 
Caesar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake 
himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  re- 
treat a  villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to 
Caesar ;  and  he  also  built  a  magnificent  palace 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  by  delight- 
ful pleasure-grounds,  which  were  afterwards 
well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  The  Sallustian  palace  and 
gardens  became,  after  the  death  of  their  original 
proprietor,  the  residence  of  successive  empe- 
rors. Augustus  chose  them  as  the  scene  of 
his  most  sumptuous  entertainments.  The  taste 
of  Vespasian  preferred  them  to  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars.  Even  the  virtuous  Nerva,  and 
stern  Au  relian.  were  so  attracted  by  their  beauty, 
that,  while  at  Rome,  thev  were  their  con.stant 
abode.  In  his  urban  gardens,  or  villa  at  Tibur, 
Sallust  passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
time  between  literary  avocations  and  the  soci- 
ety of  his  friends — among  whom  he  numbered 
Lucullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Such 
having  been  his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  he  indulged  in  that  ex- 
cessive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  was 
the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust's 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  inves- 
tigation and  interest,  and  on  which  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  formed.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is  evident ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered 
his  province,  like  other  Roman  arovernors  of 
the  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  rep- 
resented. He  was'extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
first  permanent  notice  taken  of  his  character 


by  his  contemporaries.  The  decided  enemy  of 
Pompeyand  his  faciion,  he  had  said  of  that  cele- 
brated chief,  in  his  general  history,  that  he  was 
a  man  "  oris  probi,  animu  invere'cundo."  Le- 
na?us,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  avenged  his 
master,  by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy, 
in  a  work  which  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  document. 
Of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  to  the  life 
of  the  historian  we  may,  in  some  degree,  judge, 
from  what  he  said  of  him  as  an  author.  He 
called  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  "  Nebu- 
lonem,  vita  scriptisque  monstrosum;  praeterea, 
priscorum  Catonisque  incruditissimum  furem." 
The  life  of  Sallust,  by  Asconius  Pedianus, 
which  was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  cor- 
rective, or  palliative,  of  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  has 
unfortunately  perishecl;  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant  is  professedly  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  Sallust, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  as^ 
signed  by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  called  Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  Lenaeus,  and  prop- 
agated in  the  scholiastic  theme  of  Porcius 
Latro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meisner,  of  Prague,  in  their  respective  accounts 
of  the  life  of  Sallust.  His  character  has  re- 
ceived more  justice  from  the  prefatory  Memoir 
and  Notes  of  De  Brosses,  his  French  transla- 
tor, and  from  the  researches  of  Wieland  in 
Germany.  The  first  book  of  Sallust  was  the 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  There  exists,  however, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
position. The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out 
of  office  as  tribune  of  the  people,  that  is,  in 
the  year  703  :  and  the  composition  of  the  Ju-  < 
gurtkine  War,  as  well  as  of  his  general  history, 
are  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  praetorship  of  Numidia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  periods,  indeed,  which  he 
describes,  were  painful,  but  they  were  interest- 
ing. Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furious 
struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
open  corruption  in  the  senate,  venaliiy  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  provinces. 
This  state  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  by  Sal- 
lust, produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
degree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  but 
it  was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the 
temper  of  Svlla's  soldiers,  and  the  absence  of 
Pompev  with  his  army,  which  gave  a  possibil- 
itv.  and  even  prospect  of  success  to  a  plot  which 
affected  the  vital  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  although  arrested  in  its  com- 
mencement, was  one  of  those  violent  shocks 
which  hasten  the  fall  of  a  state.  The  Historv 
of  the  Jngurthine  War,  if  not  so  important  or 
menacing:  to  the  vital  interests  and  immediate 
safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  field 
of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
prince,  except  Mithridates,  gave  so  much  em- 
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ployment  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
course  of  no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged,  not  even  the  second  Carthaginian, 
were  the  people  more  desponding,  and  in  none 
were  they  more  elated  with  ultimate  success. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  contest.  The 
endless  resources  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
Jugurtha — his  levity,  his  fickle,  faithless  dispo- 
sition, contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  commander,  Metellus, 
are  all  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid 
and  picturesque.  In  general,  Sallust's  painting 
of  character  is  so  strong,  that  we  almost  foresee 
how  each  individual  will  conduct  himself  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Tacitus 
attributes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy — to 
refined,  and  sometimes  imaginary  views  ;  but 
Sallust,  more  correctly,  discovers  their  chief 
springs  in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
viduals. Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthine  War,  which  have  been  pre- 
served entire,  and  from  which  our  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  Sallust  must  be  chiefly  formed,  he 
was  author  of  a  civil  and  militar}^  history  of  the 
republic,  in  five  books,  entitled,  Historia  rerum 
in  Repvblica  Roniana  GesLarum.  This  work, 
inscribed  to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
commander  of  that  name,  was  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
history  he  composed.  It  included,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  period  of  thirteen  years — 
extending  from  the  resignation  of  the  dictator- 
ship by  Sylla,  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  law,  by  which  Pompey  was  invested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  w'hich  Sylla  had 
relinquished,  and  obtained,  with  unlimited 
power  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This  pe- 
riod, though  short,  comprehends  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which 
appear  in  the  Roman  Annals.  During  this  in- 
terval, and  almost  at  ihe  same  moment,  the 
republic  was  attacked  in  the  East  by  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprising  of  themonarchswith 
whom  it  had  yet  waged  war ;  in  the  West,  by 
one  of  the  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals; 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Italy,  by  its  gladiators  and 
slaves.  This  work  also  was  introduced  by  two 
discourses — the  one  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
government  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  from 
the  origin  of  their  city  to  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  w'ars,  the  other  containing  a  general 
view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla : 
so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine 
war  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. The  loss  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  all  the  accounts  of 
Roman  history  which  have  been  written,  are 
defective  during  the  interesting  period  it  com- 
prehended. Nearly  700  fragments  belonging 
to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  De  Brosses,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Sallust ;  but  they  are  .so  short  and  un- 
connected, that  they  merely  serve  as  land- 
marks, from  which  we  may  conjecture  what 
subjects  were  treated  of,  and  what  events  were 
recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  des:ree  entire,  are 
four  orations  and  two  letters.  Pompon ius  Lae- 
tus  discovered  the  orations  in  a  MS.  of  the 
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Vatican,  containing  a  collection  of  speeches 
from  Roman  history.  The  first  is  an  oration 
pronounced  against  Sylla  by  the  turbulent 
Marcus  .^milius  Lepidus;  who  (as  is  well 
known)  being  desirous,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time  consul, 
excited,  for  that  purpose,  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  second  oration,  which  is  that  of  Lucius 
Philippus,  is  an  invective  against  the  treason- 
able attempt  of  Lepidus,  and  was  calculated  to 
rouse  the  people  from  the  apathy  with  which 
they  beheld  proceedings  that  were  likely  to 
terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  third  harangue  was  delivered 
by  the  tribune  Licinius;  it  was  an  effort  of 
that  demagogue  to  depress  the  patrician  and 
raise  the  tribunitial  power,  for  which  purpose 
he  alternately  flatters  the  people  and  reviles  the 
senate.  The  oration  of  Marcus  Cotta  is  un- 
questionably a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  to  the 
people,  during  the  period  of  his  consulship,  in 
order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay  their  re- 
sentment at  the  bad  success  of  public  affairs, 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  late- 
ly, in  many  respects,  been  conducted  to  an  un- 
prosperous  issue.  Of  the  two  letters  which  are 
extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  very  strong  terms,  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  he 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Sertorius;  the 
other  is  feigned  to  be  addressed  from  Mithrida- 
tes to  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  writ- 
ten when  the  affairs  of  the  former  monarch 
were  proceeding  unsuccessfully.  It  exhorts 
him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  alliance 
against  the  Romans  :  for  this  purpose,  it  places 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  that  unprincipled  po- 
licy, and  ambitious  desire  of  universal  empire 
— all  which  could  not,  without  this  device  of  an 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  been  so  well 
urged  by  a  national  historian.  It  concludes 
with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  the 
Parthians  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Pcomans,  should  they  succeed  in  finally  subju- 
gating Pontus  and  Armenia.  The  only  other 
fragment,  of  any  length,  is  the  description  of  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  Metellus.  on 
his  return,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Farther  Spain.  It  appears,  from  several 
other  fragments  that  Sallust  had  introduced,  on 
occasion  of  the  Mifhridatic  war,  a  geographical 
account  of  the  shores  and  countries  bordering 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  enters 
into  a  topographical  description  of  Africa  in 
his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  This  part 
of  his  work  has  been  much  applauded  by 
ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  liveliness'; 
and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  au- 
thority, by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other 
geographers.  Besides  his  historical  works, 
there  exist  two  political  discourses,  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  governmont.  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  Julius  Caesar,  which  have 
generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  grounds, 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust.  The  best 
editions  of  Sallust  are  those  of  Anthon,  New- 
York,  1836  ;  of  Haverkamp,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst. 
1742  ;  and  of  Edinburgh,  12mo.  1755.  Quiniil. 
10,  c.  1. — Suet,  de  Gram,  in  Cas. — Martial.  14, 
ep.  191. II,  A  nephew  of  the  historian   by 
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whom  he  was  adopted.  He  imitated  the  mod-  [ 
eration  of  Maecenas,  and  remained  satisfied  | 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  i 
could  have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  fa-  j 
vours  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  very 
effeminate  and  luxurious.     Horace  dedicated 

2,  od.  2,  to  him.     Tacit.  Ann.  l.—Plin.  34. ] 

III.  Secundus  Promotus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  very 
intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian.     He  is  re- 1 
markable  for  his  integrity  and  the  soundness  of  j 
his  counsels.   Julian  made  him  prefect  of  Gaul. 

i'here  is  also  another  Sallust,  called  Se- 1 

cwidus,  whom  some  have  improperly  confound- 
ed with  Promotus.  Secundus  was  also  one  of 
Julian's  favourites,  and  was  made  by  him  pre- 
fect of  the  East.  He  conciliated  the  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his 
fondness  for  discipline,  and  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 
he  was  universally  named  by  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  succeed  to  the  imperial 
throne  ;  but  he  refused  chis  great  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this 
to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  was 
too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

Salonika,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  married 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to  her 
clemency,  mildness  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
indebted  some  time  for  her  peace  and  prosperity. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  in  some  of  his 
expeditions,  and  often  called  him  away  from 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  also  as- 
sassinated her  husband  and  family  about  the 
year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

Saloninus,  I.  a  son  of  Asinius  PoUio.  He 
received  his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
lona,  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 
beautifully  anticipated. II.  P.  Licinius  Cor- 
nelius, a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  into 
Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  w^ar.  He 
remained  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
Posthumius  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to 
his  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  lOih  year  of 
his  age. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  centu- 
rv,  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  r2mo. 
Paris,  1684. 

Salvius,  a  flute-player  saluted  king  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 
Romans. 

Samnites.  Vid.  Part  I. 
Sanchoniathon,  a  Phoenician  historian,  born 
at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  his  country, 
a  history  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply 
f-eated  of  the  theolosy  and  antiquities  of  Phe- 
nicia  and  the  neighbouring  places.  It  was 
compiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
cities,  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among  the  ancients. 
This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo, 


a  native  of  Byblus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fragments  of 
this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  them  to  be  spurious,  while  others 
contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  greatness ;  the  conqueror  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled  away,  and  at 
last  dropped  down  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 
As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  came  to  him 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This 
uncommon  tameness  of  the  animal  appeared  su- 
pernatural to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  am- 
bition. He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Seleucus.     Justin.  15,  c.  4. 

Sannyrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae.     Athens.  9. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious, 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  domin- 
ions by  conquest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia  ;  and  he  might  have 
become  master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had 
not  stopped  his  progress.  If  Gordian  attempted 
to  repel  him,  his  eflbrts  were  weak,  and  Philip, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Va- 
lerian, who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
purple,  marched  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ode- 
natus no  sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he 
attempted  to  release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  thisdefeat, 
was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  A.--  D.  273, 
after  a  reign  of  32  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  called  Hormisdas.     Marcellin.  &c. 

The  2d  of  that  name  succeeded  his  father 

Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was 
as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
to  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  perhaps 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapoi* ; 
but  the  monarch,  always  restless  and  indefatiga- 
ble, renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A. 
D.  308,  after  a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which  he 
had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was 
succeeded  bv  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  the  third,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  A.  D.  389,  in  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great.  Marcellin.  &c. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beautv, 

her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  dispo-^i- 

tion,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about 

600  vears  before  Christ.     Her  father's  name, 
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according  to  Herodotus,  was  Seaman dronymus, 
or,  according  to  others,  Symon,  or  Semus,  or 
Etarchus,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Cleis;. 
She  conceived  such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a 
youth  of  Mitylene,  that  upon  his  refusal  to 
gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  from  mount  Leucas.  She  had  composed 
nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams, 
elegies,  &c.  Of  all  these  competitions  nothing 
now  remains  but  two  fragments.  Her  com- 
positions were  all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been  called 
after  her  name.  Ovid.  Hcrold.  15.  Trist.  2.  v. 
2'6b.—HoraL  2,  Od.  13.— Herodot.  2,  c.  135.— 
Stat.  5.  Sylv.  3,  V.  lbD.—  .Elia7i:  V.  H.  12,  c. 
18  and  29.— P^m.  22,  c.  8. 

Sardanapalus,  the  40th  and  last  king  of  As- 
syria, celebrated  for  his  luxur\^  and  volup- 
tuousness. His  effeminacy  irritated  his  officers ; 
Bolesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  suc- 
cessive battles,  but  at  last  Sardanapalus  was 
beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of  Ninus  for 
two  years.  "When  he  despaired  of  success,  he 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures  ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  famous  event  happened  B.  C. 
820,  according  to  Eusebius ;  though  Justin  and 
others,  with  less  probability,  place  it  80  years 
earlier.  Sardanapalus  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Herodot,  2,  c.  IbO.—Diod.  2.—Strab. 
14.— Cic.  TiLSc.  5,  c.  35. 

Sarpedox.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Satcrkalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn  ; 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  17th,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  18th  of  December.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Sabines  ;  while  others  sup- 
port that  Janas  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude 
to  Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  learned^agricul- 
ture.  Others  suppose  that  they  were  first  cele- 
brated in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  of 
Posthumius.  The  Saturnalia  were  originallj' 
celebrated  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the 
solemnity  contmued  for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for 
7  days.  'The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  The 
slaves  were  permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters, 
and  to  speak  with  freedom  upon  every  subject. 
It  was  usual  for  friends  to  make  presents  one 
to  another.  In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made 
their  offerings  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a 
custom  which  was  never  observed  at  other 
festivals.  Seyicc.  ep.  18. — Cato.  de  R.  R.  57. — 
Sueton.  in  Vesp.  19. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  5,  ep.  20. 

Satcrnixcs,  (P.  Sempronius,")  I.  a  general  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Esr^'pt  by  his 
troops.  His  integrir\',  his  complaisance  and 
affability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
people  ;  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonlv  murdered 

him  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  262. 

II.  Sextius  Junius,  a  Gaul,  intimate  with  Aure- 
lian.  The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not 
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only  for  his  private  \irtues,  but  for  his  abilities 
as  a  general.  He  was  saluted  emperor  at  Alex- 
andria, and  compelled  by  the  clamorous  army 
to  accept  of  the  purple.  "Probus,  who  was  then 
emperor,  marched  his  forces  against  him,  and 
besieged  him  m  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed 
himself  when  unable  to  make  head  agaiost  his 
powerful  adversary. III,  Appuleius,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,who  raised  a  sedition  atRome, 
intimidated  the  senate,  and  tyrannised  for  three 
years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  seiz- 
ed the  capitol.  but  being  mduced  by  the  hopes 
of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself  amidst  the 
people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to  pieces.  His 
sedition  has  received  the  name  of  Appuleiana 

in  the  Roman  annals.    Mor. IV.  Lucius, 

a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the  oppres- 
sion of  Marius.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death 
on  account  of  his  tumultuous  disposition.  Plut. 

in  Mario. — Flor.  5.  c.  16. V.  Pompeius,  a 

writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an  historian, 
a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  consulted 
the  opinion  of  Saturninus  before  he  published 
his  compositions. 

Satyrus,  I.  a  Rhodian,  sent  by  his  country- 
men to  Rome,  when  Eumenes  had  accused  some 
of  the  allies  of  intentions  to  favour  the  interest 

of  Macedonia  against  the  republic. 11.  A 

peripatetic    philosopher   and    historian,    who 

flourished  B.  C.  148. III.  A  tyrant  of  Hera- 

clea,  346  B.  C. IV.  An  architect  who,  to- 
gether with  Petus,  is  said  to  have  planned  and 
built  the  celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  and  which 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  others. 

Saxones.     Vid.  Part  I. 

ScAXTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianus.  It 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought  the 
empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
of  Pertinax. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defended 
the  town  against  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  efforts  were 
useless  against  the  Roman  general,  he  destroyed 
himself     C(ES.  Bell.  H.  33. 

ScATixiA  Lex  de  pxidicitia,,  by  C  Scatinius 
Aricinus.  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  such 
as  prostituted  themselves  to  any  unnatural  ser- 
vice. The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine,  but 
it  was  afterwards  made  a  capital  crime  under 
Augustus.  It  is  sometimes  called  Scaniinia, 
from  a  certain  Scantinius  upon  whom  it  was 
first  executed. 

ScArRUs,  I.(M.  iEmilius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain  in  the 
capacitv  of  commander.  He  was  sent  against 
Jugurtha,  and  some  time  after  accused  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Numidian 
prince.  Scaurus  conquered  the  Lis:urians,  and 
in  his  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  bridge 
at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road,  which 
from  him  was  called  the  ^milian.  He  weis 
originally  ver\'  poor.  He  wrote  some  books, 
and  among  these  a  history  of  his  ovra.  life,  all 
now  lost.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  made 
himself  kno\^m  bv  the  large  theatre  he  built 
during  his  edileship.  Scaurus  married  Murcia. 
Cic.  in  Brut. —  Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — PHn.  34,  c. 
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7, 1.  36,  c.  2. II.  A  Roman  of  consular  dig- 
nity. When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
of  Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon 
which  the  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to 
appear  again  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  se- 
veriiy  of  this  command  renderedyoung  Scaurus 
melancholy,  and  he  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
own  heart,  to  free  himself  from  farther  igno- 
miny.  III.  AureliuSj  a  Roman  consul  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Gauls.  He  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  mvade  Italy,  which  was 

universally  deemed  unconquerable. IV.  M. 

^railius,  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  but  very  lascivious 

and  debauched  in  his  morals. V.    Teren- 

tius,  a  Latin  grammarian.  He  had  been  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A.  Gellius.  11,  c.  15. 

ScipiadjE,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
who  obtained  the  sViYnvimQ  oi  Africanus,  from 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.     Virg.  jEn.  v.  843. 

SciPio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tained the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  scipio, 
which  signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the  fami- 
ly had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had  been 
to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious 
were — I.  P.  Corn,  a  man  made  master  of  horse 

by  Camillus,   &c. II.  A   Roman  dictator. 

III.  L.  Cornel,  a  consul,  A.   U.  C.  454, 

who  defeated   the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. 

IV.  Another  consul,  A.  U.  C.  493. V. 

Cn.  surnamed  Asina,  w'as  consul  A.  U.  C.  492. 
and  498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul- 
ship in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  200  of  the  enemv's 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormura  in  Sicily.    He 

was  father  to  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio. 

VI.  Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempted, 
by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to 
stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  An- 
nibal near  the  Ticinus,  where  his  son  saved  his 
life.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he 
obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
Carthas^inians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. His  brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme 
command  with  him,  but  their  great  confidence 
proved  their  ruin.  They  separated  their  armies, 
and  soon  after  Publius  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  two  Asdrubals  and  Mago,  who  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  forces 
of  Publius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals.  Tho  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  commander 
was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner  had 
the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  than  they  im- 
mediately marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom 
the  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened 
and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  alreadv 
apprized  of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  emi- 
nence, where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  all 
sides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was 
left  among  the  slain,  or,  accordinjj  to  some,  he 
fled  into  a  tower,  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
of  his  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.    Liv. 
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21,  &.c—Polyb.  i.~rior.  2,  c.  6,  &c.—Eutrop. 
3,  c.  8,  &c. VK.  Publius  Cornelius,  sur- 
named Africanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.     He  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
;  saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
:  valour  and  boldness.     The  battle    of  Cannai 
!  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in- 
!  stead  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised   his  ex- 
pectations, and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some 
of  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon 
Italy,  and  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
queror, than  with  sword  in  hand  he  obliged 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to 
put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempted to  retire  from  his  country.    In  his  21st 
year  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable 
office,  which  was  never  given  but  to  such  as  had 
reached  their  27th  year.     Some  time  after,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Pub- 
lius and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been   slaughtered, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  was  appointed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his   father   and  of  his 
':  uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
:  the  republic.    It  was  soon  known  how  able  he 
;  was  to  he  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  the  various 
nations  of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from 
that  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince became  tributary  to  Rome ;  new  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day,  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  lefl  dead  on  the  field.     After 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled   at  the  continual 
alarms  of  Annibal,  who  was  at  their  gates. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  en- 
;  counter  Annibal  in  Italy  ;  but  Scipio  opposed 
the  measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must  be  con- 
j  quered  in  Africa.     These  bold  measures  were 
!  immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
i  eloquence,  age,  and  experience  of  the  great 
\  Fabiu«,  and  Scipio  was  empoAvered  to  conduct 
'  the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.     With  the 
:  dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage. 
'  Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain ;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty 
:  Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and 
his  troops   totally  defeated.     These   repeated 
:  losses  alarmed   Carthage ;  Annibal,  who  was 
I  victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantlv 
:  recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and 
I  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  a.s:e  met  each 
i  other  in  the  field.     This  celebrated   battle  was 
fought  near  Zama.     About  20,000  Carthajri- 
nians  were  slain,  and  the  .same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.     Only  200  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  The  battle  was  decisive ; 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  most  severe   and  humiliating 
terms.     The  conqueror,  after  this  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  mo?:t 
unbounded  applau.se,  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Africows. 
He  offended  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing 
to  di.stins:uish  the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions  ;  and  when  he 
canvassed   for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
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friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  ap- 
plication slighted.  He  retired  from  Rome,  no 
longer  to  be  spectator  of  the  ingratitude  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant he  accompanied  his  brother  against  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  this  expedition  his 
arms  were  attended  with  usual  success,  and 
the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions 
which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his  return 
to  Rome,  Africanus  found  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  unabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate 
rival,  raised  seditions  against  him  and  the  Pe- 
lilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the 
conqueror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators ;  the 
first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  different 
charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on  the 
second  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupt- 
ed his  judges,  and  exclaimed,  Tribunes  and 
fellow-citizens,  on  this  day,  this  very  day,  did 
1  conquer  Annibal  and  the  Carthaginians  :  come, 
therefore,  with  me,  Romans;  let  us  go  to  the  capi- 
tal, a,7id  th£re  return  our  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods  for  the  victories  which  have  atteiided  our 
arms.  These  words  had  the  desired  effect ;  all 
the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet 
when  this  memorable  day  was  past,  Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear;  but  he 
had  retired  to  his  country-house  at  Litem  urn. 
The  accusation,  however,  Avas  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
his  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  should  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed  : 
ambition.  Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  and  so 
greart  an  aversion  did  he  express,  as  he  expired, 
for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  senators,  that  he  ordered  his 
bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  They  were 
accordingly  inhumated  at  Liternum,  where  his 
wife  iEmiiia,the  daughter  of  Paulus  jEmilius, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  re- 
tirement. If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  life- 
time of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
conqueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with 
reverence  ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in  the 
following  age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  inno- 
cence, courage,  and  liberalitv.  As  a  general,  the 
fame  and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  expl a  in 
his  character ;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal 
declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pvrrhus 
king  of  Epirus ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  him 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  he  had  conquered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  If  I 
had  conquered  yon,  Scipio,  1  mnvld  call  myself 
greaf^er  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  avd  fheolty 
of  the  Tarentines.  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  recorded  that 
he  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princess  that  had 
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!  fallen  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage ;  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  in- 
violate to  her  parents,  but  also  added  immense 
presents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  betroth- 
ed. It  was  to  the  artful  complaisance  of  Africa- 
nus that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  with 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and  also  that  with 
King  Syphax.  The  friendship  of  Scipio  and 
Lcelius  is  well  known.  Polyb.  6. — Plub. — Flor, 
'2,  c.  6. —  Cic.  in  Brut.  &c. — Eutrop. II.  Lu- 
cius Cornelius,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  accompa- 
nied his  brother  Africanus  in  his  expeditions  in 
Spain  and  Africa.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  562,  for  his  services  toth^r 
slate,  and  he  was  empowered  to  attack  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared  war 
against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africanus ;  and 
by  his  own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  con- 
querors of  Annibal,  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
battle  near  the  city  of  Sardis.  Peace  was  soon 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiochus, 
i  and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  obtained 
I  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  He 
!  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  prosperity. 
I  Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  turned  his 
!  fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Petilii,  his 
I  devoted  favourites,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  to  know  what  money  had  been 
received  from  Antiochus  and  his  allies.  The 
petition  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiaticus 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Terentius  Cu- 
leo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created  prsetor. 
The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  found  Asiaticus,  with 
his  two  lieutenants,  and  his  quaestor,  guilty  of 
having  received,  the  first  6000  pounds  weight 
of  gold  and  480  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  the 
others  nearl}"-  an  equal  sum,  from  the  monarch 
against  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
they  were  enjoined  to  make  war.  Immediately 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  large  fines ;  but 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declared 
that  he  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  all  the 
money  that  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent.  For  this  obsti- 
nacy he  was  dragged  to  prison,  but  his  cousin 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  people,  and 
the  praetor  instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  The 
sentence  was  executed,  but  the  efl^ecfs  of  Scipio 
were  insuflficient  to  pcy  the  fine,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  justification  of  his  innocence,  that 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house  had  never  been 
in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or  his  subjects. 
This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  ofl^ers  of  his  friends  and  of  his  clients.  Some 
:  time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dis- 
i  putes between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus,  and  at  his 
j  return,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
I  towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  un- 
!  common  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled 
:  to  celeb'ate  e:ames  in  honour  of  his  victory  over 
!  Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days,  at  his  own 

expense.     Liv.  38,  c.  55,  &c. — Eutrop.  4. 

III.  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cneus  Scipio  and  cous- 
in to  Scipio  Africanus.  He  was  refused  the 
consulship,  thoueh  supported  by  the  interest 
and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Annibal, 
Afterwards,  having  obtained  it,  he  conquered 
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Ae  Boii,  and  gain€d  a  triumph.  He  was  also 
successful  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,the  Roman  sen- 
ate delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to 
go  and  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia. 
Nisica  was  the  object  of  their  choice.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in 
confuting  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.     Paterc.  2,  c. 

1,  &c.—Flor.  2,  c.  Ib.—Liv.  29,  c.  14.  &c. 

IV,  Publ.  iEmilianus,  son  of  Paulus,  the  con- 
queror of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  received  the  same  sur- 
name as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called  Af}-i- 
canus  the  younger,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage,  ^milianus  iirst  appeared  in 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri- 
bune in  the  Spanish  provinces.  He  passed  into 
Africa  to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  King 
^.Tasinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  the 
spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic 
war.  Some  time  after  .^milianus  was  made 
edile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under 
the  a^e  required  for  that  important  office.  The 
surname  which  he  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father he  was  doomed  lawfullv  to  claim  as  his 
own.  He  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  with 
Carthasre,  and  as  he  was  permitted  by  the  senate 
to  choo<^e  his  colleague,  he  took  with  him  his 
friend  L-bsHus,  whose  father  of  the  same  name 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanns.  The  siesfe 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  operrs- 
lions  of  the  Romans  were  not  continued  wiih 
vigo'ir.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communica- 
tion with  the  land  was  cut  off;  and,  th  it  thev 
miffht  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  stu- 
pmdons  mole  was  thrown  across  the  harbour 
with  immense  labour  and  expense.  All  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age.  or 
sex,  employed  themselves  without  cessation  to 
dis  another  harbotir,  and  to  build  and  equip  ano- 
ther flee^  In  a  short  time,  in  spile  of  the  vigil- 
ance and  activity  of  ^milianus,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  50  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail, 
ready  for  the  engagement.  This  unexpected 
fleet,  by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman 
ships,  might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
delavof  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  their 
cause,  and  the  enemv  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepire  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  possession 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and  bvhis 
subsequent  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
firafes  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
he  made  his  way  bv  fire  and  sword.  The  sur- 
render of  about  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the 
redurtion  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  submission 
of  Carthage,  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was 
set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  obliged  to 
demolish  its  very  walls  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melan- 
choly and  tragical  scene ;  and  in  bewailing  the 


miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  his  fears  lest 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  should 
exhibit  such  a  dreadful  conflagration.     The  re- 
turn of  ^milianus  to  Rome  was  that  of  another 
conqueror  of  Annibal;  and,  like  him,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  re- 
ceived  the  surname  of  Africanus.     He  was 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried  on  without  success  against  Numantia. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that 
of  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of 
!  Carthage  obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  ene- 
1  mies  had  been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  self- 
j  destruction,  B.  C.  133.     From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  jEmilianus  was  honoured  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  surname  of  Numantimts. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  his 
brother-in-law  Gracchus,   was  lawful,  Scipio 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and 
was  received  with  hisses.     His  firmness,  how- 
\  ever,  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  assembly, 
and  some  time  after  he  retired  from  the  clam- 
ours of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
LkUus,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  lime  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  amusements.     Though  fond 
of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often 
interested  himself  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  state.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
j  him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law, 
!  and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabi- 
i  tan's  of  the  provinces  of  Italy.     This  active 
part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  the 
friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  only  the  senate, 
but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and  neighbour- 
ing states,  conducted  their  illustrious  friend 
and  patron  to  his  house.     It  seemed  also  the 
j  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  bequiel- 
I  pd  by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
■  and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be 
i  on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  him.     In  this, 
i  however,  the  expectations  of  Rome  were  frus- 
;  trated,  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the 
;  astonishment  of  the  world  ;  and  those  who  in- 
quired for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death  per- 
ceived violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
I  that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  128.     This 
j  assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
I  wa^;  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Car- 
i  bo,  C.  Grar>chus,  and  Fulvius   Flaccus,  who 
j  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced the  murderers  into  his  room.    No  inqui- 
I  ries  were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death; 
I  Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
'  only  atonement  which  the  populace  made  for 
;  the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  to  show  their  concern  by  their  cries  and 
;  loud  lamentations.    ^Emilianus.  like  his  grand- 
I  father,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from 
i  the  flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
I  lions,  written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors. 
In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor,  and 
his  nephew,  Cl.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
gold.    His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  greatest  commendations; 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  his  character,  private  as  well  as  puWic, 
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than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellus,  who  told 
his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  lo  go  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome.  Liv.  44,  &.c. — Cic.  de 
SenecL     Orat.  in  Brut.  &c. — Polyb. — Applan. 

—Paterc.  1,  c.  12,  &.c.—Flor. V.  A  son  of 

the  first  Africanus,  taken  captive  by  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  without 
a  ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  ^mil- 
ianus,  the  son  of  Paulus  ^railius,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  Africanus.  Like  his  fa- 
ther Scipio,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fondness  for  literature  and  his  valour  in  the 
Roman  armies. VI.  Metellus,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  appointed  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa  Avith 
Cato.     He  was  defeated  by  Ceesar  at  Thapsus. 

Plut. VIT.  Salutio,a  mean  person  in  Caesar's 

army  in  Africa.  The  general  appointed  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridicule  him,  or 
because  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de- 
clared that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 
in  Africa,  Plut. VIII.  L.  Cornelius,  a  con- 
sul who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  last  deserted 
by  his  army  and  proscribed. 

ScoPAs,  I.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe- 
sus,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  hus- 
band. One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was  among 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  adorned. 
Scopas  lived  about  430  years  before  Christ. 

Paus.  1,  c.  43,  &c. Horat.  4,  Od.  8.—  Virg. 

9,  c.  9.—Plin.  34,  c.  8.  1.  36,  c.  5. II.  An 

iEtolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his 
enemies  Antiochus  and  his  allies.  He  after- 
wards conspired  against  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  196. 

ScoRDisci,  and  Scordiscs.     Vid.  Part  III. 

ScRiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebiated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  mnrried  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.     Suelon.  in  Aug.  62. 

ScYLAx,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of 
Caria,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  550  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  after  ajourney  of  30  months  he  visited 
Egypt.  Some  suppose  that  he  -was  the  first  who 
invented  geographical  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  1591.— Herodot.  4,  c.  4i.—Strah. 

ScYf.i.is  and  Dipcenus,  statuaries  of  Crete, 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and 
they  established  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
taught  the  principles  of  their  profession.  Pans. 
—  PZi?;..  36,  c.  4. 

ScYLURUs,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con- 
vinced them  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
their  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies.     Pint,  de  garr. 

Sejanus,  ^lids,  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  -who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court 
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of  Tiberius.  His  father's  name  was  Seius 
Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the 
praetorian  guards.  His  mother  was  descended 
from  the  Junian  family.  Sejanus  first  gained 
the  favour  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, but  afterwards  he  attached  himself  to 
the  interest  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then 
sat  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  communicated  his  greatest 
secrets  to  his  faw^ning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
proved his  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  I'iberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.  As  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards  he  was  the  second  man  in 
Rome,  and  in  that  important  office  he  made  use 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved. 
His  affability  and  condescension  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  favourites  and  adherents  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his 
interest.  The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were 
well  known  ;  yet  to  advance  with  more  success, 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  sena- 
tors. In  this  he  met  with  no  opposition.  A 
man  who  had  the  disposal  of  places  of  honour 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the 
public  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.  It  is 
even  said  that  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  all 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  and  most 
secret  promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  them 
whenever  he  had  made  himself  independent 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  success- 
ful with  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  the 
empire,  Sajanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in  the 
house  of  the  emperor ;  but  these  seeming  obsta- 
cles were  soon  removed.  All  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pre- 
tences ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  by 
striking  Sejanus,  made  his  destruction  sure 
and  inevitable.  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  was 
gained  by  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  assist 
her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusus  was 
dead.  No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned,  than 
Sejanus  openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Li- 
via. This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius  ; 
and  the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicu.s 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janus bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands;  and  when  he  could  not 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  persuaded 
him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  Rome 
and  the  troubles  of  the  government.  Tiberius, 
naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  to 
his  representations,  and  retired  to  Campania, 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  favourite, 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.  Prudence 
and  moderation  might  have  made  him  what  he 
wished  to  be,  but  he  offended  the  whole  empire 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  of  the 
island  of  Cipreae,  where  he  had  retired.  Ti- 
berius was  upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  his  favourite  had  had  the  meanness 
and  audacity  to  ridicule  him  by  introducing  him 
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on  ihe  stage,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
accused  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  de- 
serted by  all  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by 
fortune;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  darling  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was  seized 
without  resistance,  and  the  same  day  strangled 
iu  prison,  A.  D.  31,  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involved  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his  resent- 
ment and  suspicions  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejanus,  or  had  shared  his  fa- 
vours and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Tacit.  3, 
Ann.  &c.—Dio.  58.— Suet,  in  Tib. 

Seius,  Cn.  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous  horse, 
ot  large  si^e  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sejanus  cquns,  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  his  family.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
ille  homo  habet  Sejanum  equum,  applied  to  such 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  Au.  Gel- 
lius,  3,  c.  9. 

Seius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Rtmian  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards. 

Selene,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
She  was  daughter  ofPhyscon,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lalhurus, 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  countr}"-,  and 
afterwards  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Gryphus.  At  the  death  of  Gryphus, 
she  had  married  Antiochus,  surnamedEusebes, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first 
married  the  father,  and  after  his  death,  his  son 
Eusebes.    Appian.  Syr.  &c. 

SELEUciD.ffi:,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleucidae  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order 
in  which  these  monarchs  reigned  is  shown  in 
the  account  of  Syria.     Vid.  Syria. 

Seleucus,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  surnamed  Nicator  or  Viclorioua, 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Babylon  as  his  province ;  but  his 
ambitious  views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Eumenes  as  he  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he  fled  for 
safety  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egvpt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  v/hich  Antigonus  had  seized  in 
his  absence,  and  he  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
strengthened  himself  m  his  empire,  Seleucus 
imitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
against  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus ;   and 


after  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
ilain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which  he 
called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  also 
made  war  against  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus, 
though  he  had  originally  married  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  in 
the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.  Seleucus 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants, 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.  According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the 
Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der. His  benevolence  has  been  commended  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  not 
to  enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in 
different  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled 
with  Greek  colonies,  whose  national  industry, 
learning,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  from  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280 years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c.  4,  1.  16,  c.  3, 
&c. — Pint,  in  Dem. — Plin.  6,  c.  17. — Pans.  8, 

c.  51. — Toseph.  Ant.  12. The  2d,  surnamed 

Callinicus,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  S3^ria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by 
his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerful 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidce,  between  the  two  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and  after  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  226,  after  a  reign  of 
20  years.  Seleucus  had  received  the  surtiame 
of  Pagan,  from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Cal- 
linicus, ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortu- 
nate reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriagfe  to  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus.    Sirab.  16. — Justin.  27. — Appian.  de 

Syr. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleucus 

2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Cera.vvvs,  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a 
rei?n  of  three  ycarsj  B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother 
Antiochus,  thousfh  only  15  j'-ears  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great.  Appian. 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 

the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Svria.  He  was  sur- 
named Philopator,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
Soter.    His  empire  had  been  weakened  by  the 
597 
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Romans  when  he  became  monarch,  and  the 
yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to  those 
victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  consequence  among  nations.  Seleu- 
cus  was  poisoned  after  a  reign  of  12  years,  B. 
C.  175.  His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receive  his  education,  and  he 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Sirab.  16. — 

Jusiiiu  32. — Appian The  5th,  succeeded  his 

father  Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  20tli  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleo- 
patra, his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 

monarchs. The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleucida, 

son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  lime  after  ban- 
ished from  his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 

Appian. — Joseph. A    prince    of    Syria    to 

whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of 
which  they  bad  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  ac- 
cepted it,  but  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Cybiosactes,  or  Scul- 
lion, for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried. 

Semiramis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ni- 
nus,  found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own 
child,  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Menones,  the  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by 
her  advice  and  prudent  directions,  she  hastened 
the  king's  operations  and  took  the  city.  These 
eminent  services,  but  chiefly  her  uncommon 
beautv,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch 
asked  her  of  her  husband,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  daughter  Sosana;  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refused,  and 
and  when  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entrea- 
ties, he  hung  himself.  No  sooner  was  Me- 
nones dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  and  sole  emperess  of  Assyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent:  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  on  the  throne;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair 
the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her  means, 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part 
of  her  "dominions,  and  left  every  where  im- 
mortal monuments  of  her  greatness  and  be- 
nevolence. To  render  the  roads  passable  and 
communications  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  up  valleys ;  and  water  was  conveyed 
at  a  srreat  expense,  by  large  and  convenient 
aqueducts,  to  barren  deserts  and  unfruitful 
plains.  She  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  war- 
rior; many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
conquered;  and  when  Semiramis  was  once  ' 
told,  as  she  was  dressing  her  hair,  that  Babylon  i 


had  revolted,  she  left  her  toilet  with  precipita- 
tion, and,  though  only  half  dressed,  she  re- 
fused to  have  the  rest  of  her  head  adorned 
before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and  tranquillity 
re-established.  Semiramis  has  been  accused  of 
licentiousness,  and  some  authors  have  ob- 
served, that  she  regularly  called  the  strongest 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  her  arms,  and 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  that  they  might 
not  be  living  witnesses  of  her  incontinence.  Her 
passion  for  her  son  was  also  unnatural,  and  it 
was  this  criminal  propensity  which  induced 
Ninyas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own 
hands.  Some  say  that  Semiramis  was  changed 
into  a  dove  after  death,  and  received  immortal 
honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed  that  she 
lived  about  1965  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  she  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age 
and  the  25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fabulous  re- 
ports have  been  propagated  about  Semiramis, 
and  some  have  declared  that  for  some  time  she 
disguised  herself  and  passed  for  her  son  Ninyas. 
Val.Max.  9,  c.  3.—Herodot.  1,  c.  18i.—Diod.  2. 
—Mela.  1,  c.  3.—Strab.  b.—PaUrc.  1,  c.  6.— 
Justin.  l,c.  1,  &c. — Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21. — 
Pint,  de  Fort.  &c.—  Ovid.  Amor.  1,  el.  5,  v.  11, 
Met.  4,  V.  b^.—Marcell.  14,  c.  6. 

Sempronia,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning, 

and  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. II. 

Also  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  M'ho  is  accused  of 
having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Gracchus, 
and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  husband,  Scipio 
African  us  the  younger.  The  name  of  Sempro- 
nia was  common  to  the  female  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  Sempronii,  Gracchi,  and 
Scipios. 

Sempronia  Lex  de  magistratibus,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  630, 
ordamed  that  no  person  who  had  been  legally 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemeanors, 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  again. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  author. 

Another,  de  civitate,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judgment 
should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  Avithont 
the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  senate. 
There  were  also  some  other  regulations  includ- 
ed in  this  law. Another,  de  comiliis,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  ordained  that  in  giving 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen  bv 
lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of 

their  classes. Another  de  comitiis,  bv  the 

same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  Latin 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citi- 
zens.  Another,   de  provinciis,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  senators 
should  be  permitted,  before  the  assembly  of  the 
consular  comiiia,  to  determine  as  they  pleased 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  be 
proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by  lot, 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  interposing  against  a  decree  of  the 

senate. Another,  called  Agraria  prima,  bv 

T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
620.  It  confirmed  the  lex  agraria  Licinin, 
and  enacted  that  all  such  as  were  in  possession 
of  more  lands  than  that  law  allowed,  should 
immediately  resign  them  to  be  divided  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  put  this  law  into  execution,  and  its 
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consequences  were  so  violent:,  as  it  was  directly 
made  against  the  nobles  and  senators,  that  it 

cost  the  author  his  life. Another,   called 

Agrariayi  altera,  hy  the  S3ime.  It  required  that 
all  the  ready  money  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergaraus,  who  had 
left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply 
them  with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite 
in  husbandry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch 
should  be  farmed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and 
the  money  drawn  from  thence  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  people. Another,  frumen- 

taria,  byC  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  required 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
dividual, for  which  it  was  required  that  they 
should  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a  semissis 
and  a  trieiis. Another,  de  usurd,  by  M.  Sem- 
pronius, the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  560.  It  ordained 
that  in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and  the 
allies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should  be  ob- 
served as  well  as  among  the  citizens. Ano- 
ther, de  judicibus,hy  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius, 
A.U.C.  630.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senatorian 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  from 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. Another,  mili- 

taris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  pay. 
It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  17. 

Sempronius,  I.  (A.  Atratinus,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  consul  Cassius  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes. II.  L.  Atratinus,  a  con- 
sul, A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Pa- 
pirius. III.  Caius,  a  consul,  summoned  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people  because  he  had 
fought  with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci. 

IV.  Sophus,  a  consul  against  the  iEqui.  He 
also  fought  against  the  Picentes,  and  during  the 
engagement  there  was  a  dreadful  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  encour- 
aged them,  and  observed  that  the  earth  trem- 
bled only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old  masters. 

V.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no  person 
should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  A.  U. 
C.  449.  He  repudiated  his  wife  because  she 
had  gone  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  permis- 
sion or  knowledge. VI.  A  legionary  tribune, 

who  led  away  from  Cannee  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  l3y  the 
Carthaginians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
fought  in  the  field  asrainst  Annibal  with  great 
success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. VII.  Ti- 
berius Longus,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians,  in  an  engagement  which  he  had 
begun  against  the  approbr.tion  of  his  colleague 
C.  Scipio.     He  afterwanls  obtained  victories 

over  Hanno  and  the  Gauls. VIII.  Tiberius 

Gracchus,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Campanians.  He  was  afterwards 
betrayed  by  Fulvius,  a  Lucanian,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
had  made  a  long  and  bloody  resistance  against 
the  enemv.  Hannibal  showed  great  honour  to  ! 
his  remains;  a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the  | 
head  of  the  camp,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  | 


'  walked  round  it  in  solemn  procession. IX. 

The  father  of  the  Gracchi.     Vid.  Gracchus. 

Se.ntatus,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  state  among 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  body,  called 
senatores,  on  account  of  their  age,  and  patres, 
on  account  of  their  authority,  were  of  the  great- 
est consequence  in  the  republic.  The  senate 
was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  the 
city,  and  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  state 
during  his  absence.  The  senators  whom  Romu- 
lus created  were  a  hundred,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards added  the  same  number  when  the  Sabines 
had  migrated  to  Rome.  Tarquin  the  ancient 
made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number 
remained  fixed  for  a  long  time.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  tyranny  had 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the  plebeians, 
I  164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
j  300 ;  and  as  they  were  called  conscripts,  the 
j  senate  ever  afterwards  consisted  of  members 
who  were  denominated  patres  and  conscripti. 
The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  but  gradually  increased  to 
700,  and  afterwards  to 900  under  Julius  Caesar, 
who  filled  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and 
order.  Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted 
to  1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300, 
which  being  the  cause  of  complaints,  induced 
the  emperor  to  limit  the  number  to  600.  The 
place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  themonarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  members,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls, 
till  the  election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their 
office  seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice 
of  men  whose  characters  were  irreproachable. 
Sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannce.  Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  senate  ;  and  when  the  plebe- 
ians were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be 
born  of  free  citizens.  It  was  also  required  that 
the  candidates  should  be  knights  before  their 
admission  into  the  senate.  They  were  to  be 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previously 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  praetor,  and  consul. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men  ;  yet  his  suc- 
cessors neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  25  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.  The  dignity  of  a  senator  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000 
sesterces,  or  about  7000Z.  English  money ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
were  generally  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  age  of 
the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.  The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profession.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  buckle  in 
the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  imply.  Thev  had  the  sole 
right  of  feasting  publiclv  in  the  capital  in  cere- 
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monial  habits  ;  they  sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  at 
the  representation  of  plays  and  public  specta- 
cles they  were  honoured  with  particular  seats. 
Whenever  they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their 
own  business,  they  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed  free  legaiio/i.  On  public  festivals  they 
"wore  Ihe prceiexta,  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.  The  right  of  convocating  the  sen- 
ate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs ;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consuls, 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people ;  but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&c.,  or  in  the  Curiae  called  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  &c.  When  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  they 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause,  were 
always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset.  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  ambassadors,  distribu- 
ted the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  m 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings  ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  praetors, 
and  censors,  sat  first;  after  these  the  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  quaestors ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  according  to  his  age  ;  but 
v;hen  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,  the 
opinion  of  the  princeps  senatus,  or  the  person 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
w^ere  generally  consulted  before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  re/err*?  ad 
senatum,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  he 
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pleased,  and  on  that  account  it  was  often  usual 
for  the  senators  to  protract  their  speeches  till  it 
was  too  late  to  determine.    When  the  question 
was  put,  they  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of 
votes  was  easily  collected  without  the  trouble  of 
counting  the  numbers.    This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  called  pedibus  in  alicujus  sententiam 
ire,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senators 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bore 
some  curule  honours,  and  on  that  account  were 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliber- 
ate, were  denominated ^e<iarii  senatores.  After 
the  majority  had  been  known,  the  matter  was 
determined,  and  the  senatus  consuUum  was  im- 
mediately written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house.  When  there  w^as  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was 
called  senatus  auctoritas,  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a 
senatus  consuUum.     The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  word  veto,  could  slop  the  debates, 
and   the   decrees  of  the  assembled   senate,  as 
also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.     The  sena- 
tus consulta  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the  con- 
suls, who  suppress  or  preserve  them ;  but  about 
the  year  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  people.     The 
degradation  of  the  senators  was  made  by  the 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  he  called 
over  the  list  of  the  senate.     This  was  called 
prceterire.  A  senator  could  be  again  introduced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character, 
or  fortune,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sudden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentioned, 
upon  any  emergency.     After  the  death   of  J. 
Caesar  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the 
ides  of  March,  which  were  cdiWed  par ricidium, 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas- 
sinated.   The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  were  permitted  to 
come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was  afterwards 
limited.     Vid.  Papirius.     The  rank  and  au- 
thority of  the  senators,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  first  ages  of  the    republic,   and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus   to  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venerable 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  un- 
der the  emperors.    Men  of  the  lowest  charac- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  the  emperors 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illustrious  body 
of  their  privileges  and  authority  ;  and  the  sena- 
tors themselves  by  their  meanness  and  servility, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  the  sove- 
reign, to  diminish  their  own  consequence;  and 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero  and  the 
cruelties  of  a   Domitian,  they  convinced  the 
world  that  they  no  longer  possessed  sufficient 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  weight  and  importance.     In  the  election 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  Au- 
gustus, the  approbation  of  the  senate  was  con- 
sulted ;  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  of  men  was 
little  regarded  who  were  without  power,  and 
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under  the  control  of  a  mercenary  army.  The 
title  of  Clarissimus  was  given  to  the  senators 
under  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Justinian,  13  centuries  after 
its  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

Seneca,  M.  Ankjeus,  a  native  of  Corduba  in 
Spam,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, Annoeus  Novatus,  and  Anneeus  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  collf"-/:tion  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  age,  and  from  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  dedamator .  He  left  Corduba  and  Avent  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight.  His 
SOD,  L.  Anneeus  Seneca,  who  was  born  about 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
by  his  extraordinary  talents.  He  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  from  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage ;  but  the  fear 
of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
jealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
ployment in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
oflices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  qurester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla, 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  for  some  time  into  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity ;  but  he 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remained  five  years  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
ourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agrippina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  against  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  disgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealousv.  In  the 
corrupted  age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  fo 
withstand  the  clamours  of  manv  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
his  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destrovinsr 
a  man  whose  example,  from  vicious  inclina- 
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tions,  he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.    Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  had  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample    riches,  and    of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gar- 
dens, during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.     Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.    In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened  some   time   after,   Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  byNatalis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself     He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  tlie  mes- 
senger from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.     As  for   his  wife,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.     Their  veins  were  opened   at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo- 
sopher's wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
still  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.     Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the   conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  effect ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  freely.     This  was  attended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d 
year.    His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero.     The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.     He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  his  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.     His  style 
is  nervous,  it    abounds  with    ornaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste    of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     His  treatises  are  de  ira,  de 
consolalione,  de  provident-id,  de  fraTiquiJlitate 
animi,  de  clemenfia,    de    sapievlis   cnvstavtia, 
de  olis  sapient  is,  de  hrevitale  vittr,  de  bencfjciis, 
de  vita  beotd,  besides  his  vatiirales  quastioiies, 
ludus  in  Clavdivm,  moral  letters,  drc.     There 
are  also  some   tragedies   ascribed  to  Seneca. 
Cluintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  com- 
position, and,  according  to  others,  Troas  and 
the  Hippolvtns  were  also  written  by  him.  and 
the  Asawemnnn,  Hercvles,  fnrens   Thyestes  tf« 
Ucrcnles  in  Oeta,  by  his  father.  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.     The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  those 
of  Antwerp,  fol.    1615,   and    of  Gronovius,  3 
Vdls.  Amst.  1672;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder,  4to.    Delph.  1728,  and 
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the  8vo.  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.  1G82.  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  &c. — Dio. — Sueton.  in  Ner.  &c. — 
Quintil. 

Sentia  Lex,  de  senatu,  by  C.  Sentius,  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacting  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  senators. 

Sentiqs,  Cn.  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Greek. 

Septerion,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apollo,  and  of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

Septimius,  I.  (Tit.)  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
guished by  his  poetical  compositions,  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6  of 

his  2  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. II.  A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  hymn 
m  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11  of  his  verses  are 
preserved.     M.  Terent. — Criniius  in  vita. 

SEauANi.     Vid.  Part.  I. 

Serapio,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

Serenus  Samonicus,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on  medi- 
cine, the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in 
&V0.  Amst. 

Sergius,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. 

A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veil.  The 
family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
out  into  the  several  families  of  the  Fidenates, 
Sili,  Catilina,  NattcB,  Ocellce,  and  Planci. 

Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Cincinnatus, 
because  he  was  found  soioing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranus  was  a  different 
perso^i  from   Cincinnatus.     Plin.  18,   c.   3. — 

Liv.  3,  c.  2Q.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  844. A  poet 

of  some  merit  in  Domitian's  reign.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. 

Sertorius,  duTNTUs,  a  Roman  general,  son 
of  Cluintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nursia.  His 
first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Marius, 
against  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle  he 
fought.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies.  Serto- 
rius accompanied  them,  bat  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro- 
scribed him,"and  in  this  distant  province  he  be- 
haved himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
country.  He  instituted  public  schools,  and 
educated  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 
polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  had  established  a  senate,  over  which 
he  presided  with  consular  authority,  and  the 
Romans  who  followed  his  standard,  paid  equal 
reverence  to  his  person.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  heaven  by  means  of  a  white 
hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great  success, 
and  which  followed  him  every  whfre,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  and  his  popularitv  among  the  natives, 
alarmed  the  Romans.  Thev  sent  some  troops 
to  oppose  him,  but  with  little  success.  Four 
armies  were  found  insuflicient  to  crush,  or  even 
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hurt  Sertorius ;  and  Pompey  and  Metelks,  who 
never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining  the 
victory,  where  driven  with  dishonour  from  the 
field.  But  the  favourite  of  the  Lusitanians 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  usually  at- 
tend greatness.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  officers, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tired  of  a  su- 
perior, conspired  against  him.  At  a  banquet 
the  conspirators  began  to  open  their  intentions 
by  speaking  with  freedom  and  licentiousness 
in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and 
character  had  hitherto  claimed  deference  from 
others.  Perpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  wine 
as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and 
immediately  Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  stab- 
bed Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  followed 
•by  all  the  rest,  73  years  before  Christ.  Serto- 
rius has  been  commended  for  his  love  of  justice 
and  moderation.  The  flattering  description  he 
heard  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  world.  Plut,  in  vita. — Paterc, 
2,  c.  30,  &.c.—rior.  3,  c.  21,  &c.—Appian.  de 
Civ.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2,  1,  7,  c.  Z.—Eutrop.— 
Aul.  Gell.  15,  c.  22. 

Servilia,  I.  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Csesar,  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  convince  Cassar  of  her  affection,  she  sent 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  his  person.  The  letter  was 
delivered  to  Caesar  in  the  senate-house,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing  the  asso- 
ciates of  Catiline's  conspiracy;  and  when  Cato 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately  on 
its  being  made  public.  Upon  this  Caesar  gave 
it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  had  no  sooner 
read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  with  the 
words  of,  take  it,  drunkard.  From  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  Servilia  and  Caesar, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator  was  the 
father  of  M.  Brutus.     Plut.  in  Cces. — C.  Nep. 

in  Attic. II.  Another  sister  of  Cato,  who 

married  Silanus.     Id. HI.  A  daughter  of 

Trasea,  put  to  deaih  by  order  of  Nero,  with  her 
father.  Her  crime  was  the  consulting  of  ma- 
gicians, only  to  know  what  would  happen  in 
her  family. 

Servilia  Lex  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  by  C. 
Servilius  the  prcetor,  A.  U.  C.  653.  It  punished 
severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  peculation  and 
extortion  in  the  provinces.     Its  particulars  are 

not  precisely  known. Another,  de  judicibm^, 

bv  Q..  Servilius  Caepio,  the  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
648.  It  divided  the  right  of  judginsr  between 
the  senators  and  the  equites,  a  privilege  which, 
though  originally  belonging  to  the  senators,  had 
been  taken  from  ihem  and  given  to  the  equites. 
Another,  de  civUate,  by  C.  Servilius,  or- 
dained that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  sena- 
tor, so  that  he  was  condemned,  the  accuser 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  Roman  citizen. Another,  A^ra- 

ria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
690.  It  required  the  immediate  sale  of  certain 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  the  people, 
for  the  purchase  of  others  in  a  different  part  of 
Itrily.  It  reported  that  ten  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  execution,  but 
Cicero  prevented  its  passing  into  a  law  by  the 
three  orations  which  he  pronounced  against  it. 
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Ser^lios  duiNTUs,  I.  a  Roman,  who  in  his  i 

dictatorship  defeated  the  iEqui. II.  Publius,  | 

a  consul,  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people  i 
against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  de-  , 
feating  the  Volsci.    He  afterwards  changed  his 
opinions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. III. 

A  proconsul  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  by 

Annibal. IV.  Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Maelius  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  dictator,  to  answer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  w^hose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this 
murder,  and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  af-  \ 
terwards  repealed.     He  was  raised  to  the  die  •  i 

tatorship. V.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  i 

during  the  age  of  Mithridates.    He  conquered  i 
Isauria,  for  which  service  he  was   surnamed  i 

Isauricv^,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph. ' 

VI.  Geminus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  opposed  i 

Annibal  with    success. VII.  Nonianus,  a  i 

Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.     There  were  more  than  : 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
Servilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and  : 
learnings  and  Cluintilian  mentions  another  also 

illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merit. 

VIII.  Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 

The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician 
rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  where  they  were  promoted  | 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.     To  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  this  family  were  attached  the 
diflerent  surnames  of  Akala,  Axilla,  Priscus,  \ 
Capio,  Structus,  Geminus,  Pulex,  Vatia,  Casca,  : 
JPidenas,  Lnngus.  and  Titcca.  | 

Servius  Tuluus,  I.  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  i 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Corniculum,  by  , 
Tullius,  a  man  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 1 
trv  against  the  Romans.  Oci'isia  was  given  by 
Tarquin  to  Tanaquil,  his  wife,  and  she  brought 
up  her  son  in  the  king's  family,  and  added  the 
name  of  Servius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young 
Servius  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch with  great  care,  and,  though  originally  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. His  town  private  merit  and  virtues  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
roval  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by 
his  liberality  and  complaisance,  w^as  easily  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  Servius  endeared  himself  still  more  as 
a  warrior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the 
Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act 
of  policy  he  established  the  census.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries by  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills  Cluiri- 
nalis,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus.  That  he 
might  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  he  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  particu- 
larly indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esquilinus.     Servius  married  his  two  daugh- 


ters to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law  ;  the 
elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Aruns. 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to 
insure  the  peace  of  his  family ;  but  if  such  were 
his  expectations,  he  was  unhappily  deceived. 
The  wife  of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce  and  impet- 
uous, murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  her- 
self to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassina- 
ted his  wife.  These  bloody  measures  were  no 
sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  murdered  by 
his  own  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tullia 
showed  herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father, 
B.  C.  534.  His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
Aventine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tar- 
quinia,  his  wife,  buried  his  remains  privately, 
and  died  the  following  day.  Liv.  1,  c.  41. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Flor.  1,  c.  6. —  Cic.  de  Div.  1, 
c.  b^.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  Q,—  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 

601. II.  Sulpitius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of 

Cicero  and  Hortensius.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 
turn. Cicero  obtained  a  statue  for  him  from  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  Besides  orations,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 
their  indelicacy.  His  works  are  lost.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  Phil.  &c.—Plin.  5,  ep.  3. 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  order- 
ed all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were 
born  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful 
ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose  education 
and  intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them 
inseparably  devoted  to  his  interest.  When 
Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  throne, 
he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  al- 
ter he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  different 
districts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya; 
^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered ;  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thracians  ;  and  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in 
the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued ;  and 
many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Sesostris,  the  king 
of  kings,  has  conquered  this  territory  by  his  arms. 
At  his  return  home  the  monarch  employed  his 
time  in  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  im- 
proving the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victories 
he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  inundations  ol  the  Nile.  Some 
canals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  facili- 
tate navigation  and  the  communication  of  one 
province  with  another.  In  his  old  age  Sesos- 
tris, grown  infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  44  years,  according  to  some. 
His  mildness  towards  the  conquered  has  been 
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admired,  while  some  have  upbraided  him  for 
his  cruelty  and  insolence  in  causing  his  chariot 
to  be  drawn  by  some  of  the  monarchs  whom  he 
had  conquered.  The  age  of  Sesostris  is  so  re- 
mote from  every  authentic  record,  that  many 
have  supported  that  the  actions  and  conquests 
ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  uncertain  and 
totally  fabulous.  Herodot.  2,  c.  102,  &.c.—Diod. 
l.—  Val.  Flucc.  5,  V.  419.— PZi?i.  33,  c.  3.— 
LoLcan.  10,  v.  '21&.—Strab.  16. 

Sethon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him- 
self king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  an  ddeliver- 
ed  from  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  immense 
number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnawed 
their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  their  arras  were  found  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wonderful  circumstance  Sethon  had 
a  statue  which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his 
hand,  with  the  inscription  of  Whoever  fixes  his 
eyes  upon  me,  let  him  U  pious.     Herod.  2,  c.  141. 

Severus,  I.  (Lucius  Septimius,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  all  the  offices 
of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a 
restless  activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification 
of  avarice,  endure  the  most  complicated  hard- 
ships. After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus 
resolved  to  remove  Didius  Julianus,  who  had 
bought  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale 
by  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum, 
where  he  was  stationed  against  the  barbarians. 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he 
took  as  his  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  i-n  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome,  to 
crush  Didius  and  his  partisans.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  he  advanced  through  the  country  with 
universal  acclamations,  and  Julianus  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of 
Severus  at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his 
pride  ;  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 
claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assumed 
the  purple  only  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  vir- 
tuous Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adhe- 
rents, and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but 
to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  insolence  and 
avarice  were  become  alarming  not  only  to  the 
citizens  but  to  the  emperor.  But  while  he  was 
victorious  atPvome,  Severus  did  not  forget  that 
there  was  another  competitor  for  the  imperial 
purple.  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many  obstinate 
battles  were  fought  between  the  troops  and  of- 
ficers of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains 
of  Issus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries 
before  covered  with  the  blond  of  the  Persian 
soldiers  of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  mined  by 
the  loss  of  20.000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was 
cut  ofFand  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his 
unfortunate  rival.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged 
Byzantium,  which  had  shut  her  gfates  ngainst 
him ;  and  after  he  had  conquered  several  na 
tions  in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved 
to  destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power.  He 
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I  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his  emissaries ; 
I  but  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Severus 
j  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of  the  empire 
j  was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul.  Albi- 
I  nus  was  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  was  so 
i  elated  with  the  recollection  that  he  had  now  no 
I  longer  a  competitor  for  the  purple,  that  he  in- 
sulted the  dead  body  of  his  rival,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  he  had 
suffered  it  to  putrify  before  the  door  of  his  tent, 
and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  The  family 
and  adherents  of  Albinus  shared  his  fate;  and 
the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  rivalled 
the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor. 
The  wicked  Commodus  received  divine  hon- 
ours, and  his  murderers  were  punished  in  the 
most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the  inactive 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched  into 
the  East,  with  his  t-wo  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
and  with  uncommon  success  made  himself 
master  of  Selucia,  Babylon,  andCtesiphon;  and 
advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the  Par- 
thian territories.  From  Parthia  the  emperor 
marched  towards  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Asia;  after  he  had  visited  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria ; 
and  granted  a  senate  to  this  celebrated  city. 
The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the 
East.  After  he  had  red  uced  it  under  his  power, 
he  built  a  wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  inva- 
sions of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  successful 
against  his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the 
peace  of  his  family  disturbed.  Caracella  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons  ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undutifnlnessof 
his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  upbraided 
him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  offered 
him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  If  you  are  so  am- 
bitious of  reigning  alone,  now  imbrue  your  hands 
in  the  blood  of  your  father,  and  let  not  the  eyes  of 
the  world  be  witness  of  your  want  of  filial  ten- 
derness. If  these  words  checked  Caracalla, 
yet  he  did  not  show  himself  concerned ;  and 
Severus,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  which  the 
gout  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased, 
soon  after  died,  exclaiming  he  had  been 
every  thing  man  could  wish,  but  that  be  was 
then  nothing.  Some  say  that  he  wished  to 
poison  himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied, 
he  eat  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York,  on  the  fourth  of  Februarv,  in  the  211th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  theGGth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months  and  3 
days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for 
his  militarv  talents,  that  some  have  called  him 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  a 
monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity  or  forgave 
a  fault.  In  his  diet  be  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  .showed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp 
and  splendour.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  he  even  composed  a  history 
of  his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised  for 
its  correctness  and  veracity.     Dio. — Hcrodian. 

—  Victor,  &c. II.  Alexander,  (Marcus  Au- 

relius,)  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  adopted  by  He- 
liogabalus.    His  father's  name  was  Genesius 
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Marcianus,  and  his  mother's  Julia  MammEca,  i 
and  he  received  the  surname  of  Alexander  be-  \ 
cause  he  was  born  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  his  mother,  by  paying  particular  attention 
to  his  morals  and  the  character  of  his  preceptors, 
preserved  him  from  licentiousness.  At  the 
death  ofHeliogabalus,  who  hadbeen  jealous  of 
his  virtues,  Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14ih 
year  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
his  nomination  was  approved  by  the  shouts  of 
the  army  and  the  congratulations  of  the  senate. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  the 
peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  soon  after  called 
him  away  from  the  indolence  of  the  capital. 
His  expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with 
some  success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
stern  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian. 
His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against 
his  severity  ;  their  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  18th  of  March,  A.  D."  235. 
His  mother  Mammaia  shared  his  fate  wath  all 
his  friends  ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  soldier?  punished  with  immediate  death  all 
such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  ex- 
cept Maximinus.  Alexander  ha?  been  admired 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  ex- 
cept Herodian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that  if  he  had 
lived  the  Roman  empire  might  soon  have  been 
freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses  which  con- 
tinually disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives 
of  her  emperors  and  senators  in  perpetual 
alarms.  His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was 
great ;  and  such  as  had  robbed  the  public,  were 
they  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  em- 
peror, were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lated. The  great  offices  of  the  state  which  had 
before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and  oc- 
cupied by  favourites,  w^ere  now  bestowed  upon 
merit',  and  Alexander  could  boast  that  all  his 
officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets  ; 
and  in  the  public  schools  which  his  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  encouraging  learning  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  sa- 
tisfaction the  eloquent  speeches  and  declama- 
tions of  his  subjects.  The  provinces  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  Rome  was  em- 
bellished with  monv  stately  buildings  and  mag- 
nificent porticos.  Alex.  vit. — Herodian. — Zonvi. 

—  Victor. III.  Flavins  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Illyriciim,  nominated  Cnesar  by  Galerius.     He 
was  put  to  death  by  Maximianiis,  A.  D.  307. 

IV.  Julius,  a   governor  of  Britain  under 

Adrian. V.  Libius.  a  man  proclaimed  em- 

pernr  of  the  West,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death 
of  Majorianus.     He  was  soon  after  poisoned. 

VI.  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the 

age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in 

the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  forum. VII. 

Cassius,  an  orator,  banished  into  the  island  of 


Crete  by  Augustus,  for  his  illiberal  language 
He  was  banished  17  years,  and  died  in  Seri- 
phos.  He  is  commended  as  an  able  orator,  yel 
declaiming  with  more  warmth  than  prudence. 
His  writings  were  destroyed  by   order  of  the 

senate.     Suet,  in   Oct. — Quint. VIII.  Sul- 

pitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
A.  D.  4-20.  The  best  of  his  works  is  hi.s  His- 
toria  Sacra,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which  the  style  is 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.     The  best  edition  is  in  2  vols.  4to. 

Patavii.  1741. IX.   Aquilius,  a  native  of 

Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. X.  A  ce- 
lebrated architect  employed  in  building  Nero's 
golden  palace  at  Rome,  after  the  burning  of 
that  city. 

Seuthes,  a  name  common  to  several  of  the 
Thracian  princes. 

Sextia  LicTNiA  Lex,  de  Magistratibus,  by  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribunes,  A.  IJ.  C. 
386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians. Ano- 
ther, de  religione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  385. 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 
decemviri  sacri  faciundis. 

Septilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 
Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger, 
Go  and  tell  your  master  that  yon  have  seen  the 
exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
Pint,  in  Mar. 

Sextius,  I.  (Lucius,)  was  remarkable  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicat- 
ed 1  od.  4,  to  him. II.  The  first  plebeian 

consul. III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 

Vid.  Tarquinius. 

Sextus,  a  praenomen  given  to  the  sixth   son 

of  a  family. 1.  A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Vid.  Pompeius. II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  born 

at  Chasronoea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  preceptor  to 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus. III.  A  philoso- 
pher in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  Some 
of  his  W'Orks  are  still  extant.  The  best  edition 
of  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Feslus  de  ver- 
bornm  sisnificaiione,  is  that  of  Amst.  4to.  1699. 

SiBrij;.!:.     Vid.  Part  III. 

STcAMBRi,  or  Sygambri.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sic.\M.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SicH^Eus,  called  also  Sicharbas  and  Akerbas, 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phce- 
nicia.  His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes.  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister 
of  king  Pysrraalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  rich  that  his  brother-in- 
law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  possessions. 
This  murder  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  sister  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  Si- 
chaeus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
from  Tvre,  after  she  had  previouslv  securely 
some  treasures  which  were  concealed  in  an 
obscure  and  unknown  place.  According  to 
Justin,  Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Virg. 
Mn.  1.  v.  347.  &c.—Pat£rc.  1,  c.  6.— Justin, 
18,  c.  4. 
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SrciNiL's  Dentatus,  (L.)  I.  a  tribune  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  honours  he 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle  during  ihe  period 
of  40  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Roman  armies.  He  was  present  in  1'21  battles: 
he  obtained  14  civic  crowns  ;  3  mural  crowns,  & 
crowns  of  gold ;  83  golden  collars;  60  brace- 
lets ;  18  lances ;  23  horses  with  all  their  orna- 
ments, and  all  as  the  reward  of  his  uncom- 
mon services.  He  could  show  the  scars  of  45 
wounds,  which  he  had  received  all  in  his  breast, 
particularly  in  opposing  the  Sabines  when  they 
took  the  capitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinius 
becameodiousto  Appius  Claudius',  who  wished 
to  make  himself  absolute  at  Rom.e,  and  there- 
fore, to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100 
men  who  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sici- 
nius killed  15  and  w^ounded  30.  For  his  un- 
common courage  Sicinius  has  been  called  the 

Roman  Achilles.   Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. Dionys. 

8. II.  Vellutus,  one  of  the  first  tribunes  in 

Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against  Coriolanus, 
and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plut.  in  Cor. 
III.  Sebinus,  a  Roman  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Volsci. 

SiuuLi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SiDONiDs  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris,  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  born  A.  D.  430.  He  died  in  the 
52d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  remaining  of 
his  composition  some  letters,  and  different 
poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  panegyrics  on  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  LabbaBus,  Paris,  4to.  1652.  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  V.  682. 

SiLANUs,  (D.)  I.  a  son  of  T.  Manlius,  Tor- 
quatus,  accused  of  extortion  in  the  management 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father  him- 
self desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid  against 
hi§  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two  days  in  ex- 
amining the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
pronounced,  on  the  third  day,  his  son  guilty  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  so  struck  was  the  son  at  the  severity 
of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.     Liv.bi. — Cic.de  Finih. —  Val. 

Max.  5,  c.  8. II.  C.  Junius,  a  consul  under 

Tiberius,  accused  of  extortion,  and  banished  to 

the  island  of  Citherasa.     Tacit. II.  A  pro- 

prsetor  in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian 

forces  there  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. IV. 

Turpiliu=5,  a  lieutenant  of  Metellns  against  Ju- 
gurtha.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  malice 

of  his  judges. V.  Lucius,  a  man  betrothed 

to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero 
took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the  day  of 
her  nuptials  Silanus  killed  himself. 

SiMu.s  Italicus,  (C.)  I.  a  Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  ^ome  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was 
murdered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  Tra- 
jan was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius 
refused  to  come  to  Rome  and  congratulate  him 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect 
which  was  never  resented  by  the  emperor. 
Silius  was  in  possession  of  a  house  where  Ci- 
cero had  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the 
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tomb  of  Virgil.  The  birth- day  of  Virgil  was 
yeaii)''  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity by  Silius;  and  for  his  partiality,  not 
only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  compositions,  of 
the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has  been  called  the  ape  of 
Virgil.  Silius  starved  himself  while  labouring 
under  an  imposthume,  which  his  physicians 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  beginning  of 
Trajan's  reign,  about  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  Italicus  on  the  se- 
cond punic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly 
commended  by  Martial.  The  moderns  have 
not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning its  merit.  He  has  every  where  imitated 
Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  Silius  was  a 
great  collector  of  antiquities.  His  son  was  ho- 
noured with  the  consulship  during  his  life-time. 
The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will  be  found  to 
be  Drakenborch's  in  4to.  Utr.  1717,  and  that 
of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Lips.  IG95.—Mart.  11,  ep.  49, 

&c. II.  Caius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 

greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his  comely  ap- 
pearance and  elegant  address.  Messalina 
obliged  him  to  divorce  his  wife  that  she  might 
enjoy  his  company  without  intermission.  Silius 
was  forced  to  comply,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for 
the  adulteries  which  the  emperess  obliged  him  to 
commit.     Tacit. — Suet. — Dio. 

Simon,  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  Socrates 
often  visited  on  account  of  his  great  sagacity 
and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  information 
he  could  receive  from  the  conversation  of  the 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  published  it  with 
his  own  observations  in  33  dialogues.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  at- 
tempted to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  of 
his  master.  These  dialogues  were  extant  in 
the  age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes,  who  has 
preserved  their  title.     Diog.  2,  c.  14. 

SiMoNiDKs,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father's  name 
was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  ele- 
gies, epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  composed 
also  epic  poems.  Simonides  was  universally 
courted  by  the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily, 
and,  according  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Phoedrus, 
he  was  such  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  that  his 
life  was  miraculously  preserved  in  an  entertain- 
ment when  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  upon  all- 
those  who  were  feasting.  He  obtained  a  poeti- 
cal prize  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  he 
lived  to  his  90th  year.  The  people  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  hospitably  honoured  him  when  alive, 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
Simonides,  according  to  some,  added  the  four 
letters  v,  w,  |,  li/,  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks, 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant.  Ac- 
cordinsr  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  elegiac 
poet  of  Cos  was  called  Simonides.  He  flourish- 
ed a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  was  the  author  of  some  books  of  invention, 
genealogies,  &c.  Qintil.  10,  c.  1. — Phddr.  4, 
fab.  21  and  24.—Horat,.  2,  Od.  1,  v.38.—HoraL 
5,  c.  102.— Czc.  de  Orot.  &c.—Arist.— Pindar. 
Mh.  2. — Catull.  1,  ep.  39. — Jjucan.  de  Macrob. — 
.FAian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 

SiMPLicius,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  16th 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  15th,  but 
without  a  Latin  version. 
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SiNON,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cunning  and  fraud, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Greeks  had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden  horse, 
Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  by  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, assured  Priam  that  the  Greeks  were  gone 
from  Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to 
sacrifice  one  of  their  soldiers  to  render  the  wind 
favourable  ro  their  return,  and  that  because  the 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses  he  had  fled  away  from  their  camp,  not 
to  be  cruelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans,  and 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  city  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greekshad  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.  His 
advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night, 
to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the  sides  of  the 
horse,  from  which  issued  a  number  of  armed 
Greeks,  who  surprised  the  Trojans  and  pilla- 
ged their  city.  Dares  Phrij^. — Homer.  Od.  8, 
v.  492,  1.  11.  V.  b'il.—  Virg.^n.  2,  v.  79,  Sec— 
Pans.  10,  c'27.— Q.  Smyrn.  12,  &c. 

SiSAMNEs,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  25. 

SisENNA,  (L.)  I.  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Macer,  and  coeval  with  Antias  and  Cluadriga- 
rius;  but  he  far  excelled  his  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  predecessors,  in  the  art  of  historical 
narrative.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  and  was  descended  from  that  Si- 
senna  who  was  praetor  in  570.  In  his  youth  he 
practised  as  an  orator,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cicero  as  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  but  of  no 
great  industry  or  knowledge  in  business.  In 
more  advanced  life  he  was  praptor  of  Achaia, 
and  a  friend  of  Atticus.  Vossius  savs  his  his- 
tory commenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  and  ended  with  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  given  some  sketch  of  Roman  aflairs  from 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  but  it  is 
evident  he  had  touched  slightly  on  these  early 
portions  of  the  history,  for  though  his  work 
consisted  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
twenty-two  books,"  it  appears  from  a  fragment 
of  the  second,  which  is  still  preserved,  that  he 
had  there  advanced  as  far  in  his  narrative  as 
the  Social  War,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  663. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  suspect,  was  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  ; 
and  indeed  Velleius  Paterculus  calls  his  work 
Opus  Belli  Civilis  Sullani.  The  great  defect 
of  his  history  consisted,  it  is  said,  in  not  being 
written  with  sufficient  political  freedom,  at  least 
concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sylla, 
which  is  regretted  by  Sallust  in  a  passage  bear- 
ing ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sisenna  in 
other  particulars.  Cicero,  while  he  admits  his 
superioritv  over  his  predecessors,  adds,  that  he 
was  far  from  perfection,  and  complains  that 
there  was  something  puerile  in  his  Annals,  as 
if  he  had  studied  none  of  the  Greek  historians 
but  Clitarchus.  I  have  quoted  these  opinions, 
since  we  must  now  entirely  trust  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others  in   the  judgment  which  we 


form  ofthe  merits  of  Sisenna:  for  although  the 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  history  are  moie 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  old  Latin  an- 
nalists, being  about  150,  they  are  also  shorter  and 
more  unconnected.  Indeed,  there  are  scarcely 
two  sentences  any  where  joined  together.  Ovid. 
TrisL  2,  v.  443.— Cic.  in  Brut.  "64  and  G7.— 

Paierc.  2,  c.  9. II.  Corn,  a  Pcoman,  who,  on 

being  reprimanded  in  the  senate  for  the  ill  con- 
duct and  depraved  manners  of  his  wife,  accused 
publicly  Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with 

her.     bio.  54. The  family  of  the  Cornelii 

and  Apronii  received  the  surname  of  Sisenna. 

SisiGAMBis,  or  SisYGAMBis,  the  mother  of  Da- 
rius, the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  l>.mily.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  attention  ;  he  saluted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favourites  and  ministers,  he  of- 
ten granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambis. 
The  regard  ofthe  queen  for  Alexanderwas  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy: 
though  she  had  seen  with  less  concern  the  fait 
of  her  son's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost,  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  60  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make 
himself  master  ofthe  kingdom  of  Persia.  Curt. 
4,  c.  9,  1.  10,  c.  5. 

Sisyphus,  a  son  ofM.  Antony,  who  was  born 
deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisyphus, 
because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and  an 
excellent  understanding.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3,  v. 
47.     Vid.  Part  III. 

SiTius,  a  Roman,  who  assisted  Caesar  in  Af- 
rica with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  province  of  Numidia.     Sallust.  Jug.  21. 

Smerdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his  execution 
was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only  known  to- 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Smer- 
dis,  and  who  greatly  resembled  the  deceased 
prince,  declared  himself  king  at  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  After  he  had  reigned  for  six  months 
with  universal  approbation,  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  and  when  this 
had  been  executed  with  success,  they  chose  one 
of  their  number  to  reign  in  the  usurper's  place, 
B.  C.  521.  This  was  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.     Herodot.  3,  c.  30. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

Socrates,  I.  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary,  and  his 
mother,  Phenarete,  was  by  profession  a  midwife. 
For  some  time  hefolloM'ed  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  and  some  have  mentioned  the  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands  He 
was  called  awavfrom  thisemployment  by  Crito, 
who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  friend- 
ship. Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of  So- 
crates, and  under  Archelaus  and  j'\naxagorns 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue 
which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  ven- 
erated. He  appeared,  like  the  rest  of  his  conn- 
trvmen,  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  fought  with 
boldness  and  intrepiditv,  and  to  his  courage  two 
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of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Al-  i 
cibiades,  owed  the  preservation  of  their  life. 
Bai  the  character  of  Socrates  appears  more  con-  ! 
spicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  moralist  than  as  : 
that  of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  he  i 
inured  himself  to  suffer  hardships,  and  he  ac-  j 
quired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  | 
countenance  which  the  most  alarming  dangers  I 
could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calami-  \ 
ties  alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice, 
and  not  the  effects  of  vanity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
pearing singular.  He  bore  injuries  with  pa- 
tience, and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment 
he  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  but  even  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  con- 
cern, and  felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a 
character  was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instruct- 
ed by  his  exemplary  life  as  well  as  by  his  doc- 
trines. He  had  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  reformation  of  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  riches,  was 
the  object  of  his  study,  he  was  present  every 
•where,  and  drew  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
either  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  Lyceum, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athenian 
generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  bury- 
ing the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusse.  This 
independence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  supe- 
riority of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  Socrates  ; 
but  as  "his  character  was  irreproachable  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  the  voice  of  malevolence  was 
silent.  Yet  Aristophenes  undertook,  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable 
character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage  ;  and  when 
once  the  way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defa- 
mation, the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid 
no  reverence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had 
before  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitus  stood  forth 
to  criminate  him,  together  with  Anitus  and 
Lycon,  and  the  philosopher  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  five  hundred.  He  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which 
the  Athenians  worshipped.  Lysias,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed 
an  oration  in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  style, 
which  he  offered  to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
Socrates  read  it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the 
eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the  whole,  he 
rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of 
fortitude.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great 
animation,  and  confessed  that  while  others 
boasted  that  thev  were  acquainted  with  everv 
thins:,  he  him<;e1f  knew  nothing.  The  whole 
discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur. He  midestlv  .said,  that  what  he  possessed 
was  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athenians  ;  it 
was  his  wish  to  make  hi^  fellow-citizens  happv, 
and  it  was  a  duly  be  performed  bv  the  special 
command  of  the  gods,  whose  authority,  said  he 
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emphatically  to  his  judges,  /  regard  mare  than 
yours.  Such  language  from  a  man  who  was 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  astonished  and  ir- 
ritated the  judges,  Socrates  was  condemned, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  three  voices ;  and 
when  he  was  demanded,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sentence  on 
himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred, 
the  philosopher  said.  For  my  attempts  to  t'2ach 
the  Athenian  youth  justice  and  moderation,  atid 
to  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more  ]ia.pp]i, 
let  me  be  maintained  at  the  pid>lic  expense  the 
remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the  Prylaneuvi, 
an  honour,  O  Atlienians,  lohich  1  deserve  more 
than  the  victors  of  the  Olympic  games.  They 
make  their  coxtntrymen  more  happy  in  appear- 
ance, but  1  have  made  you  so  in  reality.  This 
exasperated  the  judges  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  drmk  hemlock.' 
Upon  this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  more 
particularly  the  judges  who  had  decided  in  his 
favour  in  a  pathetic  speech.  He  told  them  that 
to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to  hold 
converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity ; 
he  recommended  to  their  paternal  care  his 
defenceless  children,  and  as  he  returned  to  the 
prison,  he  exclaimed  :  I  go  to  die,  you  to  live  ; 
but  which  is  the  best  the  jyivinity  alone  canknov). 
The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals 
(  Vid.  Delia,)  prevented  his  execution  for  thirty 
days,  and  during  that  time  he  was  confined  in 
the  prison  and  loaded  with  irons.  His  friends, 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  constant 
attendants;  he  discoursed  with  them  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects  with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  serenity.  He  reproved  them  for  their  sor- 
row, and  when  one  of  them  was  uncommonly 
grieved  because  he  was  to  suffer  though  inno- 
cent, the  philosopher  replied.  Would  you  then 
have  me  die  guilty  ?  With  this  composure  he 
spent  his  last  day's  ;  he  continued  to  be  a  pre- 
ceptor till  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  instruct- 
ed his  pupils  on  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  support 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  reprobated 
with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom  of  suicide. 
He  disregarded  the  intercession  of  his  friends, 
and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  it,  and  asked 
with  his  usual  pleasantry,  where  he  could 
escape  death  ;  Whey-e.  says  he  to  Crito,  who  had 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  escape  certain, 
where  shall  1  fly  to  avoid  the  irrevocable  doom. 
passed  on  all  mankind  7  When  the  hour  to  drink 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  presented 
him  the  ci\]i  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  had 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments 
after  he  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest  of  min- 
kind.  Socrates  died  410  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  asre.  He  was  no  sooner 
buried  than  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
crueltv,  his  accusers  were  univer.sallv despised 
and  shunned,  one  suffered  death,  some  were 
banished,  and  others,  with  their  own  hands, 
put  an  end  to  their  life.  The  actions,  sayings, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faithfully 
recorded  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  bis 
pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato  ;  and  every  thing 
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which  relates  to  the  life  and  circumstances  of 
this  great  philosopher  is  now  minutely  known. 
To  his  poverty,  his  innocence,  and  his  example, 
the  Greeks  were  particularly  indebted  for  their 
greatness  and  splendour;  and  the  learning  which 
was  universally  disseminated  by  his  pupils,  gave 
the  whole  nation  a  consciousness  of  their  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
polite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  their  writings  celebrated.  The  philosu- 
phy  of  Socrates  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  son  of 
Sophroniscus  derided  the  more  abstruse  inqui- 
ries and  metaphysical  researches  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  by  first  introducing  moral  philoso- 
phy,he  induced  mankind  to  consider  then)selves, 
their  passions,  their  opinions,  their  duties,  ac- 
tions, and  faculties.  From  this  it  was  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  The 
portrait  usually  drawn  of  Socrates,  and  the  his- 
torical importance  attributed  to  him  appear  to 
be  at  irreconcilable  variance.  With  him  most 
writers  make  anew  period  to  begin  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy,  which  manifestly 
implies  that  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  and  char- 
acter into  those  intellectual  exertions  of  his 
countrymen,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  philosophy ;  so  that  they  assume  a 
new  form  under  his  hands,  or  at  least  that  he 
immediately  widened  their  range.  But  if  we 
inquire  how  the  same  writers  described  So- 
crates as  an  individual,  we  are  informed  that 
he  did  not  at  all  busy  himself  with  the  physical 
investigations  which  constituted  a  main  part  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  rather  withheld  others 
from  them ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  moral 
inquiries,  which  were  those  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  deepest,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
aim  at  reducing  them  into  a  scientific  shape, 
and  that  he  established  no  fixed  principle  for 
this  more  than  for  any  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  The  base  of  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution was  rather  religious  than  speculative ; 
his  exertions  rather  those  of  a  good  citizen  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  young,  than  those  of  a  philosopher ;  in 
short,  he  is  represented  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that 
strict  integrity  and  mild  philanthropy  with 
which  it  is  always  associated  in  an  uncorrupted 
mind.  All  this,  however,  tinged  with  a  slisfht 
air  of  enthusiasm.  But  these  are  not  qualities 
which  could  have  produced  the  conspicuous 
and  permanent  effects  on  the  philosophical  ex- 
ertions of  a  people  already  far  advanced  in  in- 
tellectual culture.  The  question  then  is,  what 
must  Socrates  have  been  to  give  Plato  an  in- 
ducement and  a  right  to  exhibit  him  as  he  has 
done  in  his  dialogues,  and  thus  lead  us  to  the 
inference  that  he  must  have  had  a  strictly  phi- 
losophical basis  in  his  composition  so  far  as  he 
is  recognized  by  Plato  as  the  author  of  his 
philosophical  life,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  vital  movement  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  its  advanced  stage,  and  that  he  can 
only  be  entitled  to  that  place  by  an  element 
which,  though  properly  philosophical,  was 
foreign  to  the  preceding  period.  The  charac- 
ter which  is  peculiar  to  the  post  Socratic  philo- 
sophy beginning  with  Plato,  is  the  co-existence 
and  inter-communion  of  the  three  branches 
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of  knowledge — dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics. 
This  distinction  separates  the  two  periods  very 
definitely.  In  the  earlier  period,  the  idea  of 
science,  as  such,  was  not  the  governing  idea, 
and  had  even  become  a  dLstmct  subject  oi  con- 
sciousness, as  it  became  in  the  second.  Hence 
the  main  business  every  where  is  to  distinguish 
knowledge  from  opinion  ;  hence  the  precision 
of  scientific  language ;  hence  the  peculiar  prom- 
inence of  dialectics,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  the  idea  of  science ;  things  not  compre- 
hended even  by  the  Eleatics  in  the  same  way 
as  by  the  Socratic  schools,  since  the  former  still 
make  the  idea  of  Be'ms;  the  starling  point  ra- 
ther than  that  of  knowledge.  Now  this  waking 
of  the  idea  of  science  and  its  earliest  manifest- 
ations must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  constituted  the  philosophical  basis  in  So- 
crates; and  for  this  reason  he  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  later  Greek  philosophy 
which,  in  its  whole  essential  form,  togetiier 
with  its  several  variations,  was  determined  by 
that  idea.  The  actions  of  men  furnished  ma- 
terials also  for  his  discourse  ;  to  instruct  them 
was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
unparalleled  example  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  cele- 
brated sects  of  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics, 
the  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  &c.  arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 
many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil, 
Euripides,  were  greatly  composed  by  him.  A 
physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  the  face 
of  the  philosopher,  that  his  heart  was  the  most 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  ever 
was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost  the 
satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his  dis- 
ciples, who  wished  to  punish  the  physiogno- 
mist, and  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true, 
but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had  been 
duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  version  of  .^sop's 
fables  while  in  prison.  Laert. — Zenoph. — Pla- 
to.—Pans.  1,  c.  22.— Pint,  de  op.  Phil.  &c.— 
Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  bi.—  Tusc.  1,  c.  41,  &c.— 

Vol.  Max.  3,  C.4. II.  Aleaderof  the  Achae- 

ans  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.     He  was  seized 

and  put  ro  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. 

III.  A  scholiast,  born  A.  D.  380,  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  from 
the  year  309,  where  Eusebius  ended,  down  to 
440,  with  great  exactness  and  judgment,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Readinsr,  fol. 
Cantab.  1720. 

ScEMiAS,  (Julia,)  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  bv  her  debauch- 
eries, extravasrance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
murdered  with  her  son  and  family.  She  was  a 
native  of  Apamea;  her  father's  name  was  Ju- 
lius Aviins,and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mamma^a  married  the  emperor  Sepfi- 
!  mius  Severus. 

SooniANUs,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Lon<rimantis, 
who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne. 
He  was  but  seven  months  in  possession  of  the 
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cro-vn.  His  brother  Ochus,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  conspired  against 
him,  and  suffocated  him  in  a  tower  full  ol  warm 
ashes. 

SoLiNus,  (C.  Julius,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed Polyhistor,  which  is  a  collection  of  historical 
remarks  and  geographical  annotations  on  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  every  couniry.  He 
has  been  called  Pliny's  ape,  because  he  imitated 
that  well-known  naturalist.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Polyhistor  is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione 
Salmasii.  1777. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  father's  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exeche- 
stides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Codrus, 
and  by  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned  among  his 
relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus.  After  he 
had  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  philosophical 
and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece;  but  at  his  return  home 
he  was  distressed  with  the  dissensions  which 
were  kindled  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  Solon  as  a  deliverer,  and  he 
was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  sovereign 
legislator.  He  might  have  become  absolute, 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  be- 
gan to  make  a  reform  in  every  department. 
The  complaints  of  the  poor  citizens  found  re- 
dress, all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if 
unable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  money. 
After  he  had  made  the  most  salutary  regula- 
tions in  the  state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe 
his  laws  for  the  space  of  100  years,  Solon  re- 
signed the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
self from  Athens  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the 
court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  he  convinced 
the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and 
told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellus, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  country 
in  a  flourishing  state,  who  had  seen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  en- 
titled to  happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  master  of  empires.  After  ten  years' 
absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his 
regulations  disregarded  by  the  factious  spirit  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistra- 
tus. Not  to  be  longer  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions that  reigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  kingPhi- 
locyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  558  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  salutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
republic  of  Athens.  For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  Avas 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
tor, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such  a  code 
of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing:  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the 
most  important  offices  and  madstracies  of  the 
state,  and  at  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  as- 
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I  semblies,  but  not  have  a  share  in  the  distinctioiis 
I  and  honours  of  their  superiors,  the  legislator 
j  gave  the  populace  a  privilege  which,  though  at 
I  first  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendered 
1  thein  masters  of  the  republic  and  of  all  the  af- 
1  fairs  of  government.  He  made  a  reformation 
j  in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of 
I  the  members,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  in- 
I  quire  how  every  citizen  maintained  himself, 
and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and 
were  not  employed  in  some  honourable  and  lu- 
crative profession.  He  also  regulated  the  Pry- 
taneum,  and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges  to 
400.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all 
cancelled,  except  that  against  murder;  and  the 
ptmishment  denounced  against  every  offender 
was  proportioned  to  his  crime.  But  Solon  made 
no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege.  The 
former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  too  hor- 
rible to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  and  the  latter  could  never  be  committed, 
because  the  history  of  Athens  had  never  fur- 
nished a  single  instance.  Such  as  had  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country  were  buried  with 
great  pornp,  and  their  family  was  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  ;  but  such  as  had  squan- 
dered away  their  estates,  such  as  refused  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  countr)^,  or  paid 
no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  distress  of 
their  parents,  were  branded  with  infamy.  The 
laws  of  marriage  Avere  newly  regulated.  To 
speak  v/ith  ill  language  against  the  dead  as  well 
as  the  living,  was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legis- 
lator wished  that  the  character  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  should  be  freed  from  the  aspersions  of 
malevolence  and  envy.  A  person  w^ho  had  no 
children  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses. 
To  be  guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime. 
These  celebrated  laws  were  engrax^ed  on  seve- 
ral tables ;  and  that  they  might  be  better  known 
and  more  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  they  were 
written  in  verse.  The  indignation  which  So- 
lon expressed  on  seeing  the  tragical  represent- 
ations of  Thespis  is  well  knownfand  he  sternly 
observed,  that  if  fal.-sehood  and  fiction  were 
tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would  soon  find  their 
way  among  the  common  occupations  of  men. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Solon  was  reconciled 
to  Pisistratus,  but  this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the 
legislator  refused  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  trampled 
upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant.  (  Vid.  Ly. 
curgus.)  Plut.  in  Sol.—Herodot.  1,  c.  *29 — • 
Ding.  1. — Pans.  1,  c.  40.— Czc. 

S'oNCHis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  a?e  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  phi- 
losopher a  number  of  traditions,  particularly 
about  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  represented 
as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  Asia  united  ;  one  of  which  disappeared,  as 
it  is  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night.  Plut.  in 
hid.  &c. 

SoPATER,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  one 
of  the  disciples  of  lamblicus,  and  after  his  death 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phers. 

Sophocles,  I.  Colonus,  a  beautiful  village 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athens,  gave  birth 
10  Sophocles  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy- 
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first  Olympiad,  B.  C.  495.  He  was  conse- 
quently thirty  years  junior  to  jEschylus  and 
fifteen  senior  to  Euripides.  Sophilus,  his  father, 
a  man  of  opulence  and  respectability,  bestowed 
upon  his  son  a  careful  education  in  all  the  lite- 
rary and  personal  accomplishments  of  his  age 
and  country.  The  powers  of  the  future  dra- 
matist were  developed,  strengthened,  and  re- 
fined by  a  careful  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  music  and  poetry ;  whilst  the  graces  of  a 
person,  eminently  handsome,  derived  fresh  ele- 
gance and  ripened  into  a  noble  manhood  amidst 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra.  The  garlands 
which  he  won,  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  his  personal  beauty 
and  early  proficiency  is  recorded  in  the  fact, 
that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  po- 
pulation of  Athens  stood  in  solemn  assembly 
round  the  trophy  raised  by  their  valour,  So- 
phocles, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected 
to  lead  with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  of 
youths,  who  performed  the  pjean  of  their  coun- 
try's triumph.  The  commencement  of  his  dra- 
matic career  was  marked  not  more  by  its  suc- 
cess than  the  singularity  of  the  occasion  on 
which  his  first  tragedy  appeared.  The  bones 
of  Theseus  had  been  solemnly  transferred  by 
Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  of  Scyros  to 
Athens.  An  eager  contest  between  the  the  tra- 
gedians of  the  day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  ventured  to  come  forward 
as  one  of  the  candidates ;  amongst  whom  was 
the  veteran  iEschylus,  now  for  thirty  years  the 
undoubtetl  master  of  the  Athenian  stage.  Party 
feeling  excited  such  a  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators, that  the  archon,  Aphepsion,  had  not  bal- 
lotted  the  judges,  when  Cimon  advanced  with 
his  nine  fellow  generals  to  offer  the  customary 
libations  to  Bacchus.  No  sooner  were  these 
•completed,  than  detaining  his  colleagues,  he 
directed  them  to  take  with  him  the  requisite 
oath,  and  then  seat  themselves  as  judges  of  the 
performance.  Before  this  self-constituted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama, 
and  by  their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  vic- 
tor. This  remarkable  triumph  was  an  earnest 
of  the  spkndid  career  before  him.  From  this 
event,  "before  Christ  468,  to  his  death,  before 
Chrisft  405,  during  a  space  of  three  and  sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit. 
Twenty  times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize, 
still  more  frequently  the  second;  and  never 
sank  to  the  third.  An  accumulation  of  success, 
which  left  the  victories  of  his  tw^o  great  rivals 
far  behind,  ^scbylus  won  but  thirteen  dra- 
matic contests.  Euripides  was  still  less  for- 
tunate.— Such  a  continuation  of  poetic  exertion 
and  triumph  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so 
far  from  becoming  dulled  and  exhausted  by 
these  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  to  have  con- 
tracted nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet 
and  gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  life  of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gfether  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  muses.  In 
his  fifty-seventh  year  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
genera"ls,with  Pericles  and  Thucydides  amongst 
his  colleagues;  and  served  in  the  war  against 
Samos.  But  his  military  talents  were  probably 
of  no  high  order  ;  and  his  generalship  added  no 


brilliancy  to  his  dramatic  fame.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  he  was  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  his  country;  an  office 
more  suited  to  the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles. 
In  the  civil  duties  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  he 
doubtless  took  a  part.  Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we 
find  him  one  of  the  committee  of  ten  irpo^ov^oi, 
appointed  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Pisander  to  investigate  the 
state  of  affairs  and  report  thereon  to  the  people 
assembled  on  the  hill  of  Colonus,  his  native 
place;  and  there,  as  7rf)d/?ow>of,  he  assented  with 
characteristic  easiness  of  temper  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of 
four  hundred,  "  as  a  had  thing,  but  the  least 
pernicious  measure  which  circumstances  al- 
lowed." The  civil  dissensions  and  external 
reverses,  which  marked  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  must  have  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  de- 
light was  in  domestic  tranquillity,  and  who  re- 
membered that  proud  day  of  Salaminian  tri- 
umph, in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
His  sorrows,  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  own 
family.  Jealous  at  the  old  man^s  affection  for 
a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife,  an  elder  son, 
or  sons,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the 
manag-ement  of  his  property,  on  the  ground  of 
dotage  and  incapacity.  The  only  refutation 
w^hich  the  father  produced,  was  to  read  before 
the  court  his  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  a  piece  which 
he  had  just  composed  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
that  beautiful  chorus  only,  in  which  he  cele- 
brates the  loveliness  of  his  favourite  residence. 
The  admiring  judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed 
the  cause,  and  accompanied  the  aged  poet  to 
his  house  with  the  utmost  honour  and  respect. 
Sophocles  w^as  spared  the  misery  of  witnessing 
the  utter  overthrow  of  his  declining  country. 
Early  in  the  year  405  B.  C,  some  months  be- 
fore the  defeat  of  ^gospotami  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,  death 
came  gently  upon  the  venerable  old  man,  full 
of  years  and  glory.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
are  very  diverse ;  all  tending  to  the  marvel- 
lous. Ister  and  Neanthes  state  that  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape ;  Satyrus  makes  him  expire 
from  excessive  exertion  in  reading  aloud  a  long 
paragraph  out  of  the  Antigone;  others  ascribe 
his  death  to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed 
the  tragic  victor.  Not  content  with  the  singu- 
larity of  his  death,  the  ancient  recorders  of  his 
life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral  also.  He  died 
when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  place  of  his  family 
sepulture.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him 
allow  the  interment ;  which  accordingly  took 
place  with  all  due  solemnity.  Ister  states,  more- 
over, that  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree,  to  ap- 
point an  annual  sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man. 
Seven  tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great 
number  which  Sophocles  composed ;  yet  among 
these  seven  we  probably  possess  the  most 
splendid  productions  of  his  genius.  The  per- 
sonal character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising 
into  spotless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was 
honourable,  calm,  and  amiable.  In  his  younger 
days  he  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  intem- 
perance in  love  and  wine.  And  a  saying  of 
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his,  recorded  by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Athenseus, 
whilst  it  confirm.s  the  charge  just  mentioned, 
would  also  imply  that  years  had  cooled  the  tur- 
bulent passions  of  his  youth:  "  I  thank  old 
age,"  said  the  poet,  "  for  delivering  me  from 
the  tyranny  of  my  appetites."  Yet  even  in  his 
later  days,  the  charms  of  a  Theoris  and  an 
Archippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  power- 
ful for  the  still  susceptible  dramatist.  Aristo- 
phanes, who  in  his  Ranee  manifests  so  much 
respect  for  Sophocles,  then  just  dead,  had,  four- 
teen years  before  accused  him  of  avarice  ;  an 
imputation,  however,  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  re- 
specting the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old 
man,  who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  to  incur 
a  charge  of  lunacy  from  the  utter  neglect  of  his 
afiairs,  could  hardly  have  been  a  miser.  A 
kindly  and  contented  disposition,  however 
blemished  with  intemperance  in  pleasures,  was 
the  characteristic  of  Sophocles  :  a  characteristic 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  yet 
so  beautifully  depicts  in  that  smgle  line, 

*0  o'  EVKoXoi  fisf  £i'0.io',  cvKoXos  J'  txeT. — Ran.  8'2. 

It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improve- 
ments to  the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy. 
To  the  two  performers  of  iEschylus  he  added 
a  third  actor ;  a  number  which  was  never  after- 
wards increased.  Under  his  directions  the 
effect  of  theatric  representation  was  heightened 
by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefully  painted  and 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  parts  were  still 
farther  curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out 
to  its  full  development.  The  odes  themselves 
are  distinguished  by  their  close  connexion  with 
the  business  of  the  play,  the  correctness  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  their  poetry.  His 
language,  though  at  times  marked  by  han.h 
metaphor  and  perplexed  construction,  is  pure 
and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the  gigantic 
phraseology  of -^schylus  on  the  one  hand,  or 
sinking  into  the  common-place  diction  of  Euri- 
pides on  the  other.  His  management  of  a  sub- 
ject is  admirable.  No  one  understood  so  well 
the  artful  envelopment  of  incident,  the  secret 
excitation  of  the  feelings,  and  the  gradual 
heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  final  crisis, 
when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the 
force  of  overwhelming:  terror  or  compassion. 
Such  was  Sophocles ;  the  most  perfect  in  dra- 
matic arransrement.  the  most  sustained  in  the 
even  flow  of  dignified  thought,  word,  and  tone, 
among  the  tragic  triumvirate.  As  characteris- 
tic of  this  poet,  the  ancients  have  praised  that 
native  sweetness  and  gracefulness,  on  account 
of  which  they  call  him  the  Attic  Bee.  "Who- 
ever has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, may  flntter  himself  that  the  spirit  for 
antique  art  has  arisen  within  him  .  for  modern 
sensibility,  very  far  from  being:  able  to  fall  in 
with  that  judcrment,  would  be  more  likely  to 
find  in  the  Sopho^lean  trasredy,  both  in  respect 
of  the  reptesentation  of  bodily  sufrerin?,  and  in 
the  sentiments  and  arrangements,  much  that  is 
nnsufferablv  austere.  In  proportion  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Sophocles,  considering  that  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  wrote  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces,  (of  which,  however,  the  gramma- 
rian Aristophanes  declared  seventeen  not  to  be 
genuine,)  and  eighty,  according  to  the  most 
moderate  statements,  little,  it  must  be  owned, 
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has  remained  to  us,  for  we  have  but  seven  of 
them.  But  chance  has  taken  good  care  of  us, 
for  among  this  number  are  some  which  the 
ancients  considered  his  most  excellent  master- 
pieces, as  the  Antigone,  and  Electra,  and  both 
those  on  OEdipus ;  they  have  also  come  down 
to  us  tolerably  free  from  mutilation,  and  with 
the  text  uncorrupted.  By  modern  critics  the 
King  CEdipus  and  the  Philoctetes  have  been 
admired,  but  without  reason,  above  all  the  rest ; 
the  former,  for  the  artificial  complication  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  horrible  catastrophe,  which 
keeps  the  curiosity  ever  on  the  stretch,  (a  rare 
occurrence,  this,  in  the  Greek  tragedies,)  is 
brought  on  inevitably  by  a  series  of  connected 
causes  ;  the  latter  for  its  masterly  delineation  of 
character,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  between 
the  three  principal  figures,  together  with  the 
simple  structure  of  the  piece,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing there  are  so  few  persons,  all  is  deduced 
from  the  truest  motives.  But  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  collectively,  are  each  one  of  them 
resplendent  with  its  own  peculiar  excellences. 
In  the  Antigone,  we  have  heroism  exhibited 
in  the  most  purely  feminine  character;  in  the 
Ajax,  the  manly  sense  of  honour  in  all  its 
strength ;  in  the  Trachinian  Women,  (or,  as 
we  should  call  it,  the  dying  Hercules,)  the 
female  levity  of  Dejanira  is  beautifully  atoned 
for  by  her  death  and  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules are  depicted  in  a  worthy  manner ;  the 
Electra  is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos ; 
in  the  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  the  predominant 
character  is  a  most  touching  mildness,  and  an 
extreme  gracefulness  is  diffused  over  the 
whole.  To  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  pieces  I  will  not  venture :  but  I  own  I 
cherish  a  preference  for  the  last-mentioned, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  expres- 
sive of  the  personal  character  of  Sophocles. 
As  this  piece  is  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
Athens  in  general  and  of  his  birth-place  in 
particular,  he  seems  to  have  laboured  on 
it  with  particular  affection.  The  least  usu- 
ally understood  are  the  Ajax  and  Antigone. 
The  reader  cannot  conceive  why  these  plays 
run  on  so  long  after  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  catastrophe.  The  story  of  CEdipus  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  fate-fables  ofancient  mytho- 
logy, the  most  ingenious.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  iEschvlus  and  Sopho- 
cles, nowhere  shows  itself  more  strikinsrly  than 
in  the  Enmenides,  and  the  CEdipus  at  Colonos, 
as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with  .similar 
intentions.  In  both  of  them  the  object  is  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  Athens,  as  the  holy  habitation 
of  justice  and  of  mild  humanity,  and  the  crimes 
of  foreign  hero-families,  after  suffering  their 
punishment  are  to  find  their  final  atonement  in 
this  domain  through  a  higher  mediation,  while 
it  is  also  prophesied,  that  lasting  welfare  shall 
thence  accrue  to  the  Attic  people.  In  the  pa- 
triotic and  free-spirited  .^schylus  this  is  effect- 
ed by  a  judicial  procedure  ;  in  the  pious  Sopho- 
cles, bv  a  religious  one  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
death-devotion  of  CEdipus,  when,  bowed  down 
as  he  is  bv  the  consciousness  of  involuntary 
ffuilt,  and  by  lonsr  misery,  the  gods  thereby,  as 
it  were,  finally  clear  up  his  honour,  as  though, 
in  the  fearful  example  given  in  his  person,  they 
did  not  intend  to  aflllict  him  in  particular,  but 
only  wished  to  give  a  severe  lesson  to  mankind 
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in  general.  Sophocles,  to  whom  the  whole 
course  of  life  is  one  continued  worship,  delights 
to  throw  all  possible  lustre  on  its  last  moment, 
as  though  it  were  that  of  a  higher  solemnity, 
and  thus  he  inspires  an  emotion  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
thought  of  mortality  in  general.  There  are 
two  plays  of  Sophocles  which,  agreeably  lo  the 
Greek  way  of  thinking,  refer  to  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  dead  and  the  importance  of  burial:  in 
the  Antigone,  the  whole  action  turns  upon  this, 
and  in  the  Ajax,  this  alone  gives  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  the  piece.  The  ideal  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  the  Antigone,  is  marked  by 
great  severity ;  so  much  so,  that  this  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  those  mawkish 
conceptions  of  Greek  character,  which  have 
lately  become  so  much  the  mode.  Her  indig- 
nation at  Ismene's  refusal  to  take  a  part  in  her 
daring  resolution  ;  the  manner  in  which  she 
afterwards  rejects  Ismene,  when,  repenting  of 
her  weakness,  she  offers  to  accompany  her 
heroic  sister  to  death,  borders  on  harshness; 
her  silence  and  her  speeches  against  Creon, 
whereby  she  provokes  him  to  execute  his  tyran- 
nous resolution,  are  a  proofof  unshaken  manly 
courage.  But  the  poet  has  found  out  the  .secret 
of  revealing  the  loving  womanly  character  in 
one  single  line,  where  to  the  representations  of 
Creon,  that  Polynices  died  the  foe  of  his  coun- 
try%  she  replies, 

ov  Toi  avv£)(^9civ  d\Xa  cvftcpiXclv  tt^vv. 

At  first  sight  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  may 
seem  weak,  accommodating  itself,  as  it  does, 
without  contradiction,  to  the  tyrannous  com- 
mands of  Creon,  and  not  once  attempting  a 
favourable  representation  in  behalf  olthe  young 
heroine.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
stand  all  alone  in  her  resolution  and  its  accom- 
plishment, that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dig- 
nity; she  must  find  no  stay,  no  hold.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  Electra,  where  it  was  fit 
that  the  chorus  should  take  as  eager  and  en- 
couraging a  part  with  the  two  principal  charac- 
ters, inasmuch  as  there  are  powerful  moral 
feelings  opposed  to  their  design,  while  others 
spur  them  on  to  it ;  whereas  in  the  deed  of  Anti- 
gone there  is  no  such  variance,  but  she  is  to  be 
withheld  by  merely  exterior  terrors.  After  the 
completion  of  the  deed,  and  the  suffering  en- 
dured for  it,  there  yet  remains  the  chastisement 
of  insolence,  and  retribution  for  the  destruction 
of  Antigone:  nothing  less  than  the  ntter  ruin 
of  Creon's  whole  family,  and  his  own  despair 
can  be  a  worthy  death-offering  for  the  sacrifice 
of  a  life  so  costly.  To  Grecian  feelings  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  look  upon  the  poem  as 
properly  closed  by  the  death  of  Antigone,  with- 
out any  atoning  retribution.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  Ajax.  His  arrogance,  which  is 
punished  with  dishonourable  phrensy,  is  atoned 
for  by  the  deep  shame  which  drives  him  even 
to  splf-murder.  As  Ajax,  in  the  feeling  of  in- 
delible shame,  flings  away  his  life  in  the  haste 
of  a  vehement  resolve,  so  Philocteies  bears  its 
wearisome  burden  through  years  of  suffering 
with  persevering  endurance.  As  Ajax  is  en- 
nobled by  his  despair,  so  is  Philoctetes  bv  his 
constancy.  The  play  of  "  The  Trachinian 
Women"  seems  so  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
rest  which  have  come  down  tons,  that  we  could 


wish  to  find  something  that  would  favour  the 
conjecture,  that  this  tragedy  was  composed  in 
the  age,  indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  Sophocles, 
but  by  his  son  lophon,  and  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  lather.  There  are  several 
suspicious  circumstances  not  only  in  its  struc- 
ture and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing; 
different  critics  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
needless  soliloquy  of  Dejanira  at  the  opening, 
has  not  the  character  of  the  Sophoclean  pro- 
logues. Even  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  maxims 
of  this  poet  are  observed,  it  is  but  a  superficial 
observance;  the  deep  mind  of  Sophocles  is 
wanting.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
was  never  doubled  by  the  ancients,  as  even 
Cicero  confidently  quotes  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules from  this  drama,  as  from  a  work  of  Sopho- 
cles, we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  say,  that 
the  tragedian  has  in  this  one  instance  remained 
below  his  usual  elevation.  The  best  editions 
of  Sophocles  are  those  of  Capperonier,  2  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1780;  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  12mo. 
1745;  of  Geneva,  4to.  1603;  and  that  by 
Brunck.  4  vols.  8vo.  1786.  Cic.  in  Cat.  de  Div. 
1,  c.  2b.—Plut.in  Cim.  &c.—  Quinril.  1,  c.  10, 
1.  10,  c.  l.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7,  1.  9,  c.  l'2.—Plin. 

7,  c.  b3.—Ath£n.  10,  &c. II.  The  grandson 

of  the  great  tragedian,  exhibited  the  (Edijnis 
Coloneus  of  his  grandfather,  Olymp.  94th,  4,  B. 
C.  401.  He  first  contended  in  his  own  name, 
Olymp.  96,  B.  C.  396. 

SoPHONisBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Syphax,aprinceofNumidia,  and  when 
her  husbarid  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
I  Masinissa,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
!  Masinissa  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
i  ried  her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  Ro- 
imans;  and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  ofthe  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa, 
rebuked  the  monarch  severely,  and  desired  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous 
task  for  Masinissa;  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
mans. He  entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  told  her,  that  as  he  could  not 
deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans,  he  recommended  her,  as  the  strong- 
est pledge  of  his  love  and  affection  for  her  per- 
son, to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal. 
Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank  with  unusual 
composure  and  serenity  the  cup  of  poison 
which  Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  203  years 
before  Christ.  Liv.  30,  c.  12,  &c.—Sallust.  de 
Jvsr. — Justin. 

SoPHRov,  a  comic  poet  of  Svracuse,  son  of 
Agathocles  and  Daraasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Val.  Max.  8, 
c.  7. —  Qvivtil.  1,  c.  10. 

SoPHRONiscus,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

SosiBTUs,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 

i  2.5.5.  He  was  a  srreat  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 

i  lopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother, 

'  and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Arsinoe.     He 

I  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that  account 

]  called   Polychranos.     He  was  afterwards  per- 

!  mitted  to  retire  from  the  court,  and  spend  the 

'  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  after 

he  had  disgraced  the  name  of  minister  by  the 

j  most   abominable  crimes,  and  the  murder  of 

I  many  of  the  royal  family.  His  son  of  the  .^ame 

I  name  was  preceptor  lo  king  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
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nes. II.  The  preceptor  of  Britannicus,  the 

son  of  Claudius.     Tacit.  A.  11,  c.  1. 

SosicLEs,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  composed 
seventy-three  tragedies,  and  was  seven  times 
victor.  He  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander. 

SosiCRATEs,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
Achasans,  put  to  death  because  he  wished  his 
countrymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

SosiGENEs,  I.  an  Egyptian  mathematician, 
who  assisted  J.  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Roman 

calendar.     Suet. — Diod. — Plin.  18,   c.  25. 

II.  A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eumenes. 
Polyccn. 

Sosir,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  20,  v.  2. 

SosiLUs,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
thaginian, taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  life.     C.  Nep.  in  Annib. 

SosiPATER,  a  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  observa- 
tions on  grammar. 

SosisTRATus,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  age 
of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at 
last  removed  by  Hermocrates.     Polycen.  1. 

SosTHENEs,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Justin.  24,  c.  5. 

SoTADES,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace.  He  wrote 
verses  against  Philadelphus  Ptolemy,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 
He  was  called  Cina;dus,  not  only  because  he 
was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which 
the  surname  indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  the  word  Socraticos,  in  the  2d 
satire,  verse  the  10th  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sota- 
dicos  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Cinaedus.  Obscene  verses  were 
generally  called  Sotadea  carmina  from  him. 
They  could  be  turned  and  read  different  ways 
without  losing  their  measure  or  sense,  such  as 
the  following,  which  can  be  read  backwards  : — 

Roma  tibi  sid)ito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  melos. 

Quintil.  1,  c.  8,  1,  9,  c.  A.— Plin.  5,  ep.  3.— 
Anson,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 

SoTER,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

It  was  also  common  to  other  monarchs. 

SoTERiA,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  that 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Aratus. 

SoTERicus,  a  poet  and  historian,  in  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that  em- 
peror, as  also  a  life  of  ApoUonius  Thyanaeus. 
His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  preserved  by  the  scho- 
liast of  Lycophron. 

SoTioN,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  B.  C.  204.  Seme.  ep.  49 
and  58. 

SozoMEN,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
died  450  A.  D.  His  history  extends  from  the 
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year  324  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodo- 
sius  the  yoimger,  being  written  in  a  style  of 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. 

Spartacus,  f .  a  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  died 
B.  C.  433.  His  son  and  successor  of  the  same 
name  died  B.  C.  407. II.  A  Thracian  shep- 
herd, celebrated  for  his  abilities,  and  the  victo- 
ries he  obtained  over  the  Romans.  Being  one  of 
the  gladiators  wno  were  kept  at  Capua  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus,  he  escaped  from  the  place  of 
his  confinement  with  30  of  his  companions,  and 
took  up  arms  against  the  Romans.  He  soon 
found  himself  with  10,000  men  equally  resolute 
with  himself,  and,  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
Campania,  he  soon  laid  waste  the  country ;  and 
when  his  followers  were  increased  by  additional 
numbers,  and  better  disciplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  other  officers  were  defeated  with 
much  loss ;  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsel 
and  abilities,  appeared  more  terrible,  though 
often  deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Cras- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebrated 
general  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which,  at  last,  the  gladia- 
tors were  defeated.  Spartacus  behaved  with 
great  valour ;  when  wounded  in  the  leg  he 
fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with  his 
buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  with 
the  other ;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he  fell  upon 
a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  than 
40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  to- 
tally finished.  Plor.  3,  c.  20.— Liv.  9b.— Eu- 
trop.  6,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Crass. — Paterc.  2,  c.  30 
— Appian. 

Spartiands  jElius,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  from 
J.  Ccesar  to  Diocletian.  He  dedicated  them  to 
Diocletian,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
related.  Of  these  compositions,  only  the  life 
of  Adrian,  Verus,  Didius  Julianus,  Septimus 
Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  are  extant,  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae. 
Spartianus  is  not  esteemed  as  an  historian  or 
biographer. 

Speusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  neph- 
ew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  father's 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother's,Potone. 
He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight  years, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extravagance. 
Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  Plut. 
in  Lys. — Diog.  4. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. 

Sptntharus,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who  built 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.     Pans.  10,  c.  5. 

Spinther,  a  Roman  consul.  He  was  one  of 
Pompev's  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  his  mean- 
ness by  contending  for  the  possession  of  Caesar's 
ofilices  and  gardens  before  the  action.     Plut. 

Spurina,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  ot 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spurina,  The 
ides  are^at  last  come.  Yes,  replied  Spurina,  hU 
not  yet  past.  Caesar  was  murdered  a  few  mo- 
ments after.  Suet,  in  Cas.  81.—  Val.  Max.  1 
and  8. 
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Spurius,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of  the 

Romans. One  of  Cassar's  murderers. 

Larlius,  a  Roman,  who  defended  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  army. 

Staberi-js,  L.  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Ceesar  because  the  inhabitants  favoured  his 
cause.     Cciisar.  B.  G. 

Staseas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cic. 
in  Oral.  1,  c.  22. 

Stasicrates,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  sta- 
tue of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
conqueror. 

Stasileus,  an  Athenian,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.     He  was  one  of  the  ten  praetors. 

Statujds,  I.  a  young  Roman,  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato  mur- 
dered himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The 
conspirators  against  Csesar  wished  him  to  be  in 
the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he  gave  dis- 
pleased Brutus.    He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the   triumvirs.     Plut. II.  Lucius, 

one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.    He  joined  in  his 
conspiracy,  and  was  put  to  death.     Cic.  Cat.  2. 

III.  A  young  general  in  the  war  which  the 

Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.    He  was 
killed  with  25,000  of  his  troops. 

Statira,  I.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  golden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Sta- 
tira  had  no  children  by  Alexander.  She  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana  after  the  con- 
queror's death.  Justin.  12,  c.  12. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  also 
became  his  wife,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  Persians.  She  died  after  an  abortion  in 
Alexander's  camp,  where  she  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner.     She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by 

the  conqueror.     Pint,  in  Alex. III.  A  wife 

of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  poisoned  by  her 
mother-in-law,  queen  Parysatis.  Plut.  in  Art. 
Statius,  I.  (Capcilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies.    He 

died  a  little  after  Ennius.     Cic.  de  cen. II. 

Annaeus,  a  physician,  the  friend  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.     Tacit.  A.  15,  c.  64. TIL  P. 

Papinius,  a  poei,  born  at  Naples  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father's  name  was 
Statius,  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother's,  Agelina. 
Statius  has  made  himself  known  by  two  epic 
poems,  the  Thebais  in  12  books,  and  the  Achil- 
leis  in  two  books,  which  remained  unfinished 
on  account  of  his  premature  death.  There 
are,  besides,  other  pieces  composed  on  several 
subjects,  which  are  extant,  and  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Sylvtt,  divided  into  four 
books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statius  are 
dedicated  to  Domitian,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
among  the  gods.  They  were  universally  ad- 
mired in  his  age  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
times  was  corrupted,  though  some  of  the  mod- 
erns have  called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  com- 


positions except  Virgil's.  The  style  of  Statius 
is  bombastic  and  affected  ;  he  olten  forgets  the 
poet  to  become  the  declaimerand  the  historian. 
In  his  Sijlvce,  which  were  written  generally  ex- 
tempore, are  many  beautiful  expressions  and 
strokes  of  genius.  Statius,  as  some  suppose, 
was  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  him- 
self by  writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dra- 
matic pieces  are  extant.  Martial  has  satirised 
him;  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in  his 
praise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  re- 
flection upon  him.  Statius  died  about  the  100th 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Barthius,  2  vols,  4to.  Cyg. 
1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1671 ;  and  that  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
Warrington,  2  vols.  12mo.  1778. 

Stenocrates,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired  to 
murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel.  Polijcen.  5. 

Stephanus,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium, 
known  for  his  dictionary  giving  an  account  of 
the  towns  and  places  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  2 
vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1694. 

Stersichorus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera, 
in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called  Tisias,  Sind 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  His. 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  26  books,  all  now  lost,  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  received  it  only  upon  making  a  recanta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  stag,  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated,  and 
this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from 
making  an  alliance  with  Phalaris.  According 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithala- 
mium.  He  flourished  556  B.  C.  and  died  at 
Catana  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  hocrat. 
in  Hel. — Aristot.  rhet. — Strab.  3. — Lucian.  in 
Macr. — Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  35. — Plut.  de  Mus. 
—  Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Paus.  3,  c.  19,  1.  10,  c.  26. 

Sthenelus,  is  coupled  by  Aristotle  with 
Cleophon,  as  instances  of  too  low  a  style.  His 
compositions  appear  to  have  been  dull  and 
uninteresting ;  for  which  fault  we  find  him 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Gerytade : — 


•  /3fj//aT 


B.      £tg  o^os  ejipaTTTOiiEvog  r;  \cvkovs  a^as. 

Harpocration  likewise  informs  us  that  he  was 
attacked  bv  another  comic  writer  as  a  plagiary. 
Vid  Part  III. 

Stitjcho,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  cour- 
age, but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
himself  turbulent  and  disaffected.  As  being  of 
barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  dis- 
covered his  intrigues,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  year  of  Christ  408.  His 
family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  Claudian  has 
been  loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus,  Hist.  5, 
denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

Stu-po,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was 
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naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  debauchery,  but 
he  reformed  his  manners  when  he  opened  a 
school  at  Megara.  He  was  universally  re- 
spected, his  school  was  frequented,  and  Deme- 
trius, when  he  plundered  Megara,  ordered  the 
house  of  the  philosopher  lo  be  left  safe  and  un- 
molested. It  is  said  that  he  intoxicated  himself 
when  about  to  die,  lo  alleviate  the  terrors  of 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  stoics. 
Pktt.  in  Dem. — Diog.  2. — Seiieca.  de  Const. 

Stob^us,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A. 
D.  405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  the  relics  of 
ancient  literature  he  has  preserved.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  Allob.  fol.  1609. 

Sroici,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers, 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Ciiium.  They  received 
the  name  from  ihe portico,  sroa,  where  the  philo- 
sopher delivered  his  lectures.  They  preferred 
virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  whatever  was 
opposite  to  it  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
of  evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  command  over 
the  passions,  and  they  supported  that  man  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain 
perfection  and  felicity.  They  encouraged  sui- 
cide, and  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments  and  rewards  was  unnecessary  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.   Vid.  Zeno. 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed  or 
distorted.     Pompey's  father  was  distinguished 

by  that  name. A  native  of  Amasia,  on  the 

borders  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  first  stu- 
died under  Xenarchus,  the  peripatetic,  and 
afterwards  warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
stoics.  Of  all  his  compositions  nothing  re- 
mains but  his  geography,  divided  into  17  books, 
a  work  justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity, 
the  erudition  and  universal  knowledge  of  the 
author.  It  contains  an  account,  in  Greek,  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the 
origin,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and 
government  of  nations ;  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  pro- 
vince. Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the 
world  in  quest  of  information,  and  to  examine 
with  the  most  critical  inquiry  not  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write. 
In  the  two  first  books  the  author  wishes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  geography  ;  in  the  3d  he  gives 
a  description  of  Spain  ;  in  the  4th,  of  Gaul  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  5th  and  6th  contain  an 
account  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands  ; 
the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  a 
full  description  of  Germany,  and  the  country  of 
the  Getae,  lUyricum,  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and 
Epirus.  The  afiairs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  separately  treated  in  the  8lh,  9th, 
and  10th  ;  and  in  the  four  next,  Asia  within 
mount  Taurus ;  and  in  the  15th  and  16th,  Asia 
without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  E^vpt, 
^Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  been 
lost,  were  historical  commentaries.  This  cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  25.  The  best 
editions  of  his  2:eos:raphv  are  those  of  Cassau- 
bon,  fol.  Paris,  1620  ;  of  Amsl.  2  vols.  fol.  1707. 

Strato,  or  Stratov,  I.  a  king  of  the  island 
Aradus,  received  into  alliance  by  Alexander. 
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Curt.  4,  c.  1. II.  A  king  of  Sidon,  depend- 
ant upon  Darius.  Alexander  deposed  him  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender.     Cu.-  i.  ib. 

III.  A.  philosopher  of  Lamp.sacus,  disciple  and 
successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrrstus,  about 
•289  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  applied 
himself  with  uncommon  industry  to  the  study 
of  nature,  and  wassurnamed  Phlsicus,  and  af- 
ter the  most  mature  investigations,  he  supported 
that  nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  there  was 
no  God  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
lo  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered 
his  abilities  and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote 
difterent  treatises,  all  now  lost.     Diog.  5. —  Cic. 

Acad.  1,  c.  9,  1.  4,  c.  38,  &c. IV.  A  native 

of  Epirus,  very  intimate  with  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar.    He  killed  his  friend  at  his 

own  request V.  A  rich  Orchomenian,  who 

destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  obtain 
in  marriage  a  young  woman  of  Haliartus.  Plut. 

Stratonice,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  Altalus. 

Strab.  13. II.  A  daughter  of  Demetrius  Po- 

liorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria 
Antiochus,  her  husband's  son,  by  a  former  wife, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her 
with  his  father's  consent,  when  the  physicians 
had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  comply  his  son'.s 
health  would  be  impaired.     Plut.  in  Dem. — 

Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. II.  The  wife  of  Antigo- 

nus,  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorceles. 

Strophius,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Phocis. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  called  An- 
axibia,  or  Astyochia,  or  according  to  others, 
Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra 
and  .^gysthus,  the  king  of  Phocis  educated,  at 
his  own  house,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  neph- 
ew, whom  Eleclra  had  secretly  removed  from 
the  dagger  of  his  mother  and  her  adulterer. 
Orestes  was  enabled  by  means  of  Strophius  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father.  Paus.  2,  c. 
29.—Hygin.  fab.  1,  17. 

Suetonius,  I.  (C.  Paulinus,)  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  armv, 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  account.  He 
presided  over  Britain,  as  governor  for  about  20 
years,  and  was  afterwards  made  consul.  He 
forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attached  him- 
self to  Vitellius. II.  C.  Tranquillus,  a  Latin 

historian,  son  of  a  Roman  knight  of  the  same 
name.  He  was  favoured  by  Adrian,  and  be- 
came his  secretary,  but  he  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  court  for  want  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  emperess  Sabina.  In  his  retire- 
ment Suetonius  enjoyed  the  friend.ship  and 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedi- 
cated his  lime  to  study.  He  wrote  a  hisiorj'  of 
the  Roman  kings,  divided  into  three  books;  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome  ;  a 
book  on  the  games  and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks, 
&c.  which  are  all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of 
his  compositions  extant  is  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
first  Caesars,  and  ?ome  fragments  of  his  cata- 
logue of  celebrated  grammarians.  Sueton'u.-', 
in  his  lives,  is  praised  for  his  impartiality  and 
correctness.  His  expressions,  however,  are 
()t>en  too  indelicate;  and  it  has  been  justlv  ob- 
served, that  while  he  exposed  the  deformities  of 
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the  Caesars,  he  wrote  with  all  the  licentiousness 
and  extravagance  with  which  they  lived.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  those  ot  Pitiscus, 
4lo.  2  vols.  Leovard,  1714;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1751 ;  and  that  of  Ernesti, 
8vo.  Lips.  1775.    Plin.  1,  ep.  18, 1.  5,  ep.  11,  &c. 

SuEVi.     Vid.  Part  I, 

SuFFENUs,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Catul- 
lus. He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities,  but 
puffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  excel- 
lence, and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.     Catull.  22. 

SuiDAS,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
1 100.  The  best  edition  of  his  excellent  Lexicon 
is  'hat  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

SuLPiTiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women 

to  virtue.     Plin.  7,  c.  35. II.  A  poetess  m 

the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem  because  he  had  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  af- 
feciion,  commended  by  Martial,  ep.  35,  now  lost. 
III.  A  daughter  of  Serv.  Sulpitius,  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  of  elegies  falsely  at- 
cribuied  to  TibuUus. 

SuLPiTiA  Lex,  militaris,  by  C.  Sulpitius,  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.665,  invested  Marius  with  the 
full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  of 

which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. Another, 

de  senotu,  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  665.    It  required  that  no  senators  should 

own  more  than  2000  drachmee. Another,  de 

civitate.,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
665.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
posed the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  35  old  tribes,  as  a  greater 

honour. Another,  called  also  Sempronia  de 

religione,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius  Soph  us,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  449.  It  for- 
bade any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes. Another,  to  em- 
power the  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia. 

Sulpitius,  or  Sulpicius,  an  illustrious  family 

at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 

I.  Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  against  the 
Gauls.  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
the  field,  but  soon  after  he  engaged  the  enemy 

and  totally  defeated  them.    Liv.  7. IT.  Se- 

verrio,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victorv  over  the 

iEqui.    Id.  9,  c.  45. III.  C.  Patierculus,  a 

consul  sent  against  the  Carthaginians.  He 
conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to 

Rome.   Id.  17. IV.  Spurius,  one  of  the  three 

commissioners  whom  the  Romans  sent  to  col- 
lect the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece.  Id.  3, 
c.  10. V.  One  of  the  first  consuls  who  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  power, 
&c. VI.  P.  Galba,  a  Roman  consul,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  greatly  during  the  war  which 
his  countrymen  waged  against  the  Achceans  and 

the  Macedonians. VII.  Publius,  one  of  the 

associates  of  Marius,  well  known  for  his  in- 
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I  trigues  and  cruelty.     He  made  some  laws  in 
'  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about 
1  3000  young  men  in  continual  pay,  whom  he 
called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with  these  he 
had  often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the  consul 
in  the  popular  assemblies.    He  became  at  last  so 
j  seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla's  ad- 
I  herents,  and  immediately  murdered.    His  head 
I  was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he 
had  often  made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune.     Liv.  77. VIII.  A  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,and  de- 
i  feated  him. IX.  C.  Longus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  killed  30,000 
of  their  men.     He  obtained  a  triumph  for  this 
celebrated  victory.     He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 

X.  Rufus,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 

XI.  Gall  us,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the 

age  of  Paulus,  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  intimidated  them  if  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  it,  Sulpitius  was 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
few  years  after  with  the  consulship.    Liv.  44, 

c.  SI.— Plin.  2,  c.  12. XII.  ApoUinaris,  a 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Au- 
relius.  He  left  some  letters,  and  a  few  gram- 
matical observations  now  lost.  Cic. — Li  . — 
Plut. — Flor. — Eutrop. 

SuovETAURiLiA,  a  Sacrifice  among  the  Ro- 
mans which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (sws),  a  sheep  (ovis),  and  a  bull  (taurus), 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

SuRENA,  a  powerful  oflScer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
against  Crassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it.  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cut  oflT.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  effeminate  manners, 
and  his  lasciviousness,  have  been  deservedly 
censured.     Polycen.  7. — Pint,  in  Crass. 

SusARioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of  com- 
edy, and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at  Athens  on 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 

SvAGRUs,  an  ancient  poet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sagaris  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age  of  whom  he  was  the  rival.  uElian. 
V.H.  14,  C.21. 

Sylla,  I.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
^f  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Nicopolis, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  immense  wealth  of  his  mc)- 
ther-in-law,  he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Romans.  He  first  entered  the 
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army  under  Marius,  whom  he  accompanied  in  [ 
Numidia  in  the  capacity  of  quaestor.     He  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  military  affairs  5 
and  Bocchus,  one  of  the  princes  of  Numidia,  de- 
livered Jugurtha  into  his  hands  for  the  Roman 
consul.  The  rising  fame  of  SyJla  gave  umbrage 
to  Marius,  who  was  always  jealous  of  an  equal 
as  well  as  of  a  superior;  bat  the  ill  language 
which  he  might  use  rather  inflamed  than  ex- 
tinguished the  ambition  of  Sylla.     He  left  the 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under 
Catulus.  Sometime  after  he  obtained  the  prae- , 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Miihri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.     This  he  easily  effected  ; 
one  battle  left  him  victorious,  and  before  he  : 
quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman  praetor  j 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his  camp  the  | 
ambassadors  of  thekingof  Parthia,  who  wished  ! 
to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  j 
Sylla  received  them  with  haughtiness,  and  be-  ; 
haved  with  such  arrogance,  that  one  of  them  j 
exclaimed,   Surely  this  man  is  master  of  the  \ 
world,  or  doomed  to  be  such!    At  his  return  to  j 
Rome  he  was  commissioned  to  finish  the  war  ! 
with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was  successfully  j 
ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  in  j 
the  50th  year  of  his  age.     In  this  capacity  he  1 
wished  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Mithri- 1 
datic  war  ;  but  he  found  an  obstinate  adversary  \ 
in  Marius,  and  he  attained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  only  when  he  had  entered  Rome  sword 
in  hand.     After  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  ene- 
mies, set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and 
put  to  death  the   tribune   Sulpiiius,  who  had 
continually  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  to- 
wards Asia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord which  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished.  I 
Mithridates  was  already  master  of  the  greatest  ■ 
part  of  Greece ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached  [ 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the  1 
siege  of  Athens  and  of  the  Piraeus.     His  ope-  1 
rations  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when  j 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to 
his  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the  Piraeus 
surrendered ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if  struck 
with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porticoes  where 
the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  often  disputed,  spared  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction,  and  for- 
gave the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.     Two 
celebrated  battles,  at  Chaeronaea  and  Orchome- 
nos,  rendered  him  master  of  Greece.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridvites  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  kingdom.     The  artful  mon- 
arch, who  well  knew  the  valour  and  persever- 
ance of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war  which  had  rendered  him  masterof  so  much 
territorv,  and  which  enabled   him  to  return  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his 
rival  the  sovereisrnty  of  the  republic  with  a  vic- 
torious armv.     Murcena  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened 
to  Italy.     In  the  plains  of  Campania   he  was 
met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rivals  had  banished  from  the  capital ; 
ind  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to 
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contend  with  Marius,  he  must  encounter  fifteea 
generals,  followed  by  25  well-disciplined  le- 
gions. In  these  critical  circumstances  he  had 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  his  adversaries,  he 
secretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increatic  by  the  re- 
volt of  soldiers  whom  bis  bribes  or  promises 
had  corrupted.  Pompey  embraced  his  cause, 
and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three  legions. 
Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  ad- 
vantage ;  the  confidence  of  Marius  decayed 
with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a 
tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  7000  citizens,  10 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promised  pa rdon ,  were 
suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate, 
at  that  time  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  their  dying  countrymen  ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it, 
Sylla  coolly  replied.  They  are  only  a  few  rebels 
whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  chastised.  If  this 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy  ;  but  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeed- 
ing day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of  slaugh- 
tered bodies  ;  and  when  one  of  the  senators  had 
the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to 
stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla,  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  consideration- 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  and  a  list  of  such 
as  were  proscribed  daily  stuck  up  in  the  public 
streets.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wi.shed 
the  Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  a.spiringto 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capacity, 
he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  in- 
imical to  his  views,  and  changed  every  regula- 
tion where  his  ambition  w^as  obstructed.  After 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolute  sove- 
reign mav  do,  Svlla  abdicated  the  dictatorial 
power,  and  retired  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Puteoli, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquillity,  yet  far  from  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauch- 
ery. The  companions  ofhis  retirement  were  the 
most  base  and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  w^allow  in  volnp- 
tuousness,  though  on  the  verge  of  life  and  cov- 
ered with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tened his  end,  his  blood  w^as  corrupted,  and  an 
imposthume  was  bred  in  his  bowels.  He  at  last 
died  in  the  greatest  torments,  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, about  78  years  before  Christ,  in  the  fiOth 
vear  of  his  age;  and  itha'=;been  observed,  that, 
like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to 
drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and  remorse  by 
continual  intoxication.  His  funeral  was  very 
magnificent ;  his  body  wa3  attended  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were 
sung  to  celebrate  his  exploit'  and  to  honour  his 
memorv.  A  montiment  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inscription 
written  bv  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  ffood 
services  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and 
the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned 
with  unexamnled  usury.  The  character  ol 
Svlla  is  tha'  of  an  ambitious,  dissi-rulafinsr,  ty- 
rannical, and  resolute  commander.  Svlla  has 
been  commended  for  the  patronage  he  gave  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.    He  brought  from  Asia 
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the  extensive  library  of  Apellicon,  the  peri- 
patetic philosopher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus ;  and  he  himself 
composed  22  books  of  memoirs  concerning 
himself  These  memoirs  were  meant  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Lucullus,  on  condition  that 
he  should  arrange  and  correct  them.  Sylla  was 
employed  on  them  the  evening  before  his  death, 
and  concluded  them  by  relating,  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  one  of 
his  children,  who  had  died  a  short  while  before, 
and  w^ho,  stretching  out  his  hand,  showed  to 
him  his  mother  Metella,  and  exhorted  him 
forthwith  to  leave  the  cares  of  life,  and  hasten 
to  enjoy  repose  along  with  them  in  the  bosom  of 
eternal  rest.  "  Thus"  adds  the  author,  who 
accounted  nothing  so  certain  as  what  was  signi- 
fied to  him  in  dreams,  "  I  finish  my  days,  as 
vvas  predicted  to  me  by  the  Chaldeans,  who 
announced  that  I  should  surmount  envy  itself 
by  my  glory,  and  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  the  full  blossom  of  my  prosperity." 
These  memoirs  were  sent  by  Epicadus,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  in  order  that 
he  might  put  to  them  the  finishmg  hand.  If 
preserved,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  most  important  affairs  of  Roman  history, 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  person  who  must, 
of  all  others,  have  been  the  best  informed  con- 
cerning them.  They  are  quoted  by  Plutarch 
as  authority  for  many  curious  facts,  as — that  in 
the  great  battle  by  which  the  Cimbrian  invasion 
was  repelled,  the  chief  execution  was  done  in 
that  quarter  where  Sylla  was  stationed ;  the 
main  body,  under  Marius,  having  been  misled 
by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  having  in  consequence 
wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without  finding 
the  enemy.  Plutarch  also  mentions  that,  in 
these  Commentaries,  the  author  contradicted 
the  current  story  of  his  seeking  a  refuge  during 
a  tumult  at  the  eommeuceraent  of  the  civil  wars 
with  Marius,  in  the  house  of  his  rival,  who,  it 
had  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
in  safety.  Besides  their  importance  for  the  his- 
tory of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  must  have 
been  highly  interesting,  as  developing,  in  some 
degree,  the  most  curious  character  in  Roman 
history,  "  In  the  loss  of  his  Memoirs,"  says 
Blackwell,  in  his  usual  inflated  style,  "  the 
strongest  draught  of  human  passions,  in  the 
highest  wheels  of  fortune  and  sallies  of  power, 
is  for  ever  vanished.  The  character  of  Caesar, 
though  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than 
that  of  Sylla  1  and  the  mind  of  Augustus,  though 
unfathomable  to  his  contemporaries,  has  been 
sounded  by  the  long  line  of  posterity  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  analyse  the  disposition  which  inspir- 
ed the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Sylla.  Gorged 
with  power,  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  he  seems 
to  have  retired  from  what  he  chieflv  coveted, 
a-^  if  surfeited  ;  but  neither  this  retreat,  nor 
old  age,  could  mollifv  his  heart;  nor  could  dis- 
ease, or  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  his  past  life,  disturb  his  tranquillity. 
No  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than 
its  termination  ,-  and  nothing  can  be  more  sin- 
gular than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease, caused,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  provincial 
magistrate  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence, 
should,  the  night  before,  have  enjoyed  a  dream 
so  elevated  and  tender.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Memoirs  were  well  written,  in  point  of  style, 


as  Sylla  loved  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was 
even  a  man  of  some  learning,  though  Caesar  is 
reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  his  literary 
acquirements  extolled,  that  he  must  have  been 
but  an  indifierent  scholar  who  had  resigned  a 
I  dictatorship. —  Cic.  in  Verr.  &c. — C.  Nep.  in 
':  Att. — Faterc.  2,  c.  17,  &c. — Liv.  75,  &c. — Paus. 
1,  c.  '■ZQ.—F^or.  3,  c.  5,  &c.,  1.  4,  c.  2,  &.c.—  Vdl. 
Max.  12,  &LC.—Polyb.  b.— Justin.  37  and  38.— 

Eutrop.  5,  c.  2. — Plut.in  vild. IL  A  nephew 

of  the  dictator,  who  conspired  against  his  coun- 
try because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  consul- 
ship for  bribery. 

Syncellus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, whose  works  were  edited  in  fol.  Paris, 
1652. 

Synesics,  a  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous  for  his 
learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  155  epistles,  be- 
sides other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poetic. 
The  last  edition  is  in  8vo.  Paris,  1605;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  editio  princeps  by  Petavius,  foL 
Paris,  1612.  The  best  edition  of  Synesius  de 
febribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amst.  1749. 

Syphax,  a  king  of  the  Masaesyli  in  Libya, 
who  married  Sophronisba,  the  daughter  of  As- 
drubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Scipio,  the  Roman  general.  The  con- 
queror carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison,  201  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  According  to  some,  the  descend- 
ants of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  over  a 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans.  Liv.  24,  &c. — Plut.  hi 
Scip.—Flor.  2,  c.  6.—Polvb.—ltal.  16,  v.  171 
and  lis.-— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.*  769. 

Syracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 

employed  in  offering  sacrifices. Another, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  they  supposed,  Pluto  had  disappeared 
with  Proserpine. 

Sysimethres,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  2000  men,  but  soon  surrender- 
ed. He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror. 
Curt.  8,  c.  4. 

Sysinas,  the  elder  sen  of  Datames,  who  re- 
volted from  his  father  to  Artaxerxes. 


T. 

Tabellari^  Leges,  laws  made  by  suiFrages 
delivered  upon  tables  {lamella:)  and  not  viva  voce. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Gabinia  lex, 
A.  U.  C.  614,  by  Gabinius  ;  the  Cassia,  by  Cas- 
sins,  A.  U.  C.  616;  the  Papiria,  by  Carbo,  A. 
U.  C.  622;  and  the  Calia,  by  Caeliiis,  A.  U.  C. 
646.     Cic.  de  Leg.  3,  c.  16. 

Tacfarinas,  a  Numidian,  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemy 
he  displaved  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against 
his  benefactor.  After  he  had  severally  defeated 
the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  last  routed 
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and  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  fighting  with  un- 
common fury,  by  Dolabella.   Tacit  Arm.  2,  &c. 

Tachos,  or  1'achus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was 
left  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
The  Lacedaemonian  disregarded  his  engage- 
ments, and.  by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who 
had  revolted  from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life 
by  flight.  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus  acted 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Ta- 
chus, who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short  and 
deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of  Tachus 
had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilaus ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  repeated,  on 
the  occasion,  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a  mouse  ;  upon  which  Agesilaus 
replied  with  asperity,  though  he  called  him  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Nep.  in  Ages. 

Tacitus,  I.  (C,  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian,  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Gaul.  The  native  genius 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus  were  beheld 
with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and,  as 
he  wished  to  protect  and  patronize  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  succeeding  emperors  v/ere  not 
less  partial  to  Tacitus,  and  Domitian  seemed  to 
forget  his  cruelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The 
friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has 
often  been  admired  ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
from  similar  principles,and  a  perfect  conformity 
of  manners  and  opinions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the  friend  of  a  republican  government  as 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his  patron  Tra- 
jan. Pliny  gained  ihe  hearts  of  his  adherents 
by  affability,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
citus and  of  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  tri- 
vial pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been  now 
forgotten  if  the  historian  had  not  flourished. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  a  composition  admired  for  the  fidelity 
and  exactness  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
some  have  declared  that  the  historian  delineated 
manners  and  customs  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted,  and  which  never  existed.  His  life 
of  Cn.  Julias  Ao:ricola,  whose  dausrhter  he  had 
married,  is  celebrated  for  its  purity,  elegance, 
and  the  many  excellent  instructions  and  impor- 
tant truths  which  it  relates.  His  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  is  imperfect ;  of  the  28  years 
of  which  it  treated,  that  is,  from  the  69th  to  the 


96th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  nothing  remain* 
but  the  year  69  and  part  of  the  70th.    His  An- 
nals were  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of 
his  works.     The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated 
with  accuracy  and   attention ;  yet  we  are  to 
lament  the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Caius,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Claudius. 
Tacitus  had  reserved  for  his  old  age  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  he  also 
proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  account  of  the 
interesting   administration  of  Augustus;   but 
these  important  subjects  never  employed  the  pen 
of  the  historian ;  and,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
observe,  the  only  compositions  of  Tacitus  were 
contained  in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  16  of  his  annals  and  five  of  his  history. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beauties ;  the  thoughts  are  great, 
and  every  thing  is  treated  with  precision  and 
dignity,  yet  many  have  called  him  obscure,  be- 
cause he  was  fond  of  expressing  his  ideas  in 
few  words.     This  was  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment ;  the  history  appears  copious  and 
diflfuse,  while  the  annals,  which  were  written  in 
his  old  age,  are  less  flowing  as  to  style,  more 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  His  Latin 
is  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  classical.    In 
his  biographical  sketches  he  displays  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  paints 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  size  and  becoming  co- 
lours.    Affairs  of  importance  are  treated  with 
dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events  and  revolu- 
tions are  investigated,  and  the  historian  every 
where  shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a  lover  of 
truth,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to   oppression. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his  mas- 
ter-piece: the  deep  policy,  the  dissimulation, 
and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince, 
are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  historian. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted 
in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  historian, 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  ten  co- 
pies, well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exact- 
ness, should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great  and 
so  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost.     Some 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed  against 
Tacitus  for   the  partial  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Christians  could  not  but  draw  upon  them  the 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
imputation  of  superstition.     Among  the  many 
excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  may  pass 
for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol.   1515;  that  in 
8vo.  2  vols.   L.  Bat  1673 ;  that  in  usnm  Del- 
phini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1682;  that  of  Lips.  2 
vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  4to.  1721 ; 
that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1776  ;  that 
of  Ernesli,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1777;  and  Bar- 

bou's,    3   vols.   12mo.  Paris,  1760. II.    M. 

Claudius,  a  Roman,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
senate  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  would 
have  refused  this  important  and  dangerous 
office,  but  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  se- 
nate prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  his 
administration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
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the  people  was  his  care,  and  as  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  economy,  temperance,  regularity, 
and  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equal.  He 
abolished  the  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
preceding  reigns,  had  filled  Rome  with  licen- 
tiousness and  obscenity ;  and  by  ordering  all 
the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sunset,  he  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  many  irregularities 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto 
sanctioned.  The  senators  under  Tacitus  seem- 
ed to  have  recovered  their  ancient  dignity  and 
long-lost  privileges.  They  were  not  only  the 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  but  they  even  seem- 
ed to  be  his  masters  ;  and  when  Florianus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  con- 
sulship, the  emperor  said  that  the  senate,  no 
doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object. 
As  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans ;  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in 
Asia,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by 
the  secret  dagger  of  an  assassin,  on  the  i3th  of 
April,  in  276th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tacitus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
learning ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he 
never  passed  a  day  without  consecrating  some 
part  of  his  time  to  reading  or  writing.  He  has 
been  accused  of  superstition  ;  and  authors  have 
recorded  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
day  of  each  month,  a  day  which  he  deemed 
inauspicious  and  unlucky.  Tacit,  vita. — 
Zozim. 

Talthtbius,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular  minister 
■and  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He  brought  away 
Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  order  of  his 
master.  Talthy  bins  died  at  Egium,  in  Achaia. 
Homer.  II.  1,  v.  320,  &c.~Paus.  7.  c.  23. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
of  Ionia  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of 
CjTus,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  on  account  of  his  immense  treasures. 
Diod.  14. 

Tanaquil,  called  also  Caia  C<scilia,  was  the 
wife  of  Tarquin,  the  5th  king  of  Rome.  She 
was  a  native  of  Tarquin ia,  where  she  married 
Lucurnon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tar- 
iquin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had  come  to 
Rome  at  the  representation  of  his  wife,  whose 
knowledge  of  augury  promised  him  something 
uncommon.  Her  expectations  were  not  frus- 
trated ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  she  shared  with  him  the  honours  of  royalty. 
After  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Tanaquil  raised 
her  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius  to  the  throne, 
and  insured  him  the  succession.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  liberality  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  succeeding  ages  had  such  a  veneration 
for  her  character,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
made,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
law,  which  she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands, 
were  preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Ju- 
venal bestows  the  appellation  of  Tanaquil  on 
all  such  women  as  were  imperious  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.  Liv.  1,  c.  34,  &c. 
— Diovys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59. — Flor.  1,  c.  5  and  8 — 
Ital.  13,  V.  818. 

Tantalus.     Vid.  Part  III.  I 


Tanusius  Germinus,  a  Latin  historian,  inti- 
mate with  Cicero.     Seneca.  93. — Suet.   Cces.  9. 

Tarpa,  Spurius  Maetius,  a  critic  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  examine 
the  merit  of  every  poetical  composition  which 
was  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  IVluses. 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
though  many  taxed  him  with  want  of  candour. 
All  the  pieces  that  were  represented  on  the  Ro- 
man stage  had  previously  received  his  appro- 
bation.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  hands. 
Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  consented,  and 
as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  punish  her  perfidy, 
he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet  but  his  shield 
upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which 
from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  there  afterwards  many  of  the  Roman  mal- 
efactors were  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Plut.  in  Rom. —  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  261.  Amor.  1, 
el.  10,  V.  50.— Lit'.  1,  c.  l\.—Propert.  4,  el.  4. 

Tarpeia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen. 

Tarpeius,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  under  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  Montani  and  Capitolini. 

Tarquinia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.  who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by 
night,  and  buried  it.  This  preyed  upon  her 
mind,  and  the  following  night  she  died.  Some 
have  attributed  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or 
suicide;  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
have  suspected  Tullia,  the  wife  of  young  Tar- 
quin, with  the  murder. II.  A  vestal  virgin, 

who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people 
a  large  piece  of  land,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Campus  Martius. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  I.  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lucurnon,  but  this  he  changed 
when,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  he 
had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lucius, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Tarquinius,  be- 
cause born  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria. 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martius,  the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
quin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  immediately 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased  monarch 
to  the  head  of  Lucurnon.  The  people  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Tar- 
quin reigned  with  moderation  and  popularitv. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  and 
made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  sena- 
tors from  the  plebeians,  whom  he  distinguished, 
by  the  appellat-on  of  Patres  mijwrum  gentium, 
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from  those  of  the  patrician  body,  who  were  call- 
ed Patres  ma  jorum  gentium.  The  glory  of  ihe 
Roman  arras,  which  was  supported  with  so 
much  dignity  by  the  former  monarchs,  was  not 
neglected  in  this  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed 
that  he  possessed  vigour  and  military  prudence 
in  the  victories  M^hich  he  obtained  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  latins  and  Sabines,  and  in 
the  conquest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etruria.  He 
repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the 
capita] ;  the  public  places  were  adorned  with 
elegant  buildings  and  useful  ornaments ;  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators 
of  the  stately  mansions  and  golden  palaces  of 
Nero,viev^^ed,  with  more  admiration  and  greater 
pleasure,  the  more  simple,  though  not  less  mag- 
nificent, edifices  of  Tarquin.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  capitol,  and  to  the  industry 
and  the  public  spirii  of  this  monarch,  the  Ro- 
mans were  indebted  for  their  aqueducts  and 
subterraneous  sewers,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and  removed 
all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capi- 
tal too  often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases.  Tar- 
quin was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  the  custom  to  canvass  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour ;  he  distinguished  the  mon- 
arch, the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles  ;  and  the  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  his 
order  surroundedwiih  bundles  ofsticks,  to  strike 
more  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater  reve- 
rence. Tarquin  was  a.ssassinated  by  the  two 
sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  80ih  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  ihrone,  578 
years  before  Christ.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59. — 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  4,  1.  3.  c.  2.—Flor.  1,  c.  5,  &c. 

—Liv.  1,  c.  3l.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  817. 11. 

The  second  Tarquin,  surnamed  Svperbus  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Rome  after  his  father-in-law  Servius  Tullius, 
and  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He 
married  Tullia  the  daughter  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  he  murdered  his  fa- 
ther-in-law and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obtained  with  violence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate  or  the  approbation 
of  the  public  assemblies.  The  public  treasury 
was  soon  exhausted  by  the  continual  extrava- 
gance of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their  attention 
to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his  military  ope- 
rations; the  neighbouring  cities  submitted ;  but 
while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  for 
ever  stopped  the  progress  of  his  arms;  and  the 
Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  her  honour,  ( Vid.  LAicretia,')  than  the 
whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  monarch.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  ba- 
nished from  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  244. 
Unable  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Tarquin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  throne. 
The  republican  government  was  established  at  , 


]  Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any  longer  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch  against  a 
nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin,  of  king, 
j  and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror  and 
indignation.     '1  arquin  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
I  his  age,  about  14  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
1  Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  25  years.  Though 
j  Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among  the  Ro- 
;  mans,  his  leign  was  not  without  its  share  of 
glory ;  his  conquests  were  numerous ;  to  beau- 
tify the  buildings  and  porticos  at  Rome  was  his 
i  wish ;  and  with  great  magnificence  and  care 
!  he  finished  the  capitol  which  his  predecessor  of 
'  the  same  name  had  begun.     He  also  bought  the 
Sibylline  books  which  the  Romans  consulted 
with  such  religious  solemnity,     Vid.  Sibylla. 
Cic.  pro  Rob.  <^  Tus.  2,  c.  21.— Liv.  1,  c,  46, 
j  &c.— Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  48,  &c.—Flor.  1,  c.  7 
I  and  8.—Plin.  8,  c.  A\.— Pint.— Val.  Max.  8,  c. 
I  U.—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  V.  mi.—  Virg.  ^n.  6,  v. 

817. — Eutrop. III.  CoUatinus,   one  of  the 

I  relations  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 

j  Lucretia.       Vid.    CoUatinus. IV.   Sextius, 

I  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  ren- 
j  dered  himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adventures. 
j  When  his  father  besieged  Gabii,  young  Tar- 
,  quin  publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  variance 
j  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  the  more 
I  easily  believed  when  he  came  before  Gabii  with 
his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with  stripes. 
This  was  an  agreemeni  between  the  father  and 
;  the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared 
that  this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  their  armies, 
fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a 
more  inveterate  enemy.     When  he  had  thus 
succeeded,  he  despatched  a  private  messenger 
I  to  his  father,  but  the  monarch  gave  no  answer 
j  to  be  returned  to  his  son.     Sextius  inquired 
I  more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  when 
j  he  heard  from  the  messenger  that  when  the 
j  message  was  delivered,  Tarquin  cut  off  with  a 
''  stick  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  the  son 
followed  the  example  by  putting  to  death  the 
most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The 
town  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
The  violence  which  some  time  after  Tarquin- 
ius  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his 
father's  exile  and   the  total  expulsion  of  his 
family  from  Rome.     Vid.  Lucretia.     Sextius 
was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  bat- 
,  tie,  during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sustained 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-e.stablish- 
I  ing  the  Tarquins  on  their  throne.     Ooid.  Fast. 

\ — Liv. V.   A   Roman    senator,  who  was 

accessary  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A,  D.  172. 
j  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth, 
|8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

i  Tatienses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honour  of 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  The  Tatienses, 
who  were  partly  the  ancient  subjects  of  the  king 
of  the  Sabines,  lived  on  mount  Capitolinus  and 
Gluirinalis. 

Tatius,  (Titus,)  king  of  Cures,  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  afterthe 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and  the 
arm}^  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ro- 
man forum,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought. 
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The  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgins  at  last  stopped  the 
fury  of  the  combatants,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Talius  con- 
sented to  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  still  permitted  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Gtuiriies,  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  After  he  had  for  six  years 
shared  the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  in  the 
greatest  union,  he  was  murdered  ai  Lanuvium, 
B.  C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Laurentes.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. Liv.  1,  c.  10,  &c. — Plut.in  Rom. — Cic. 
pro  Balb.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  Y.QQL—Flor.  1.  c.  1. 

Taurus,  I.  (Titus  Statilius,)  a  consul,  distin- 
guished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
Africa.     He  was  made  prefect  of  Italy  by  his 

imperial  friend. II.  A  proconsul  of  Africa, 

accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be 
condemned  that  she  might  become  mistress  of 
his  gardens.   Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  59.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Taxilus,  or  Taxiles,  I.  a  king  of  Taxila,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.  He 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him 
with  great  liberaliiy.     Diod.  17. — PliU.  in  Alex. 

—Julian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  &.~Curt.  8,  c.  14. II. 

A  general  of  Mithridates,  who  assisted  Arche- 
laus  against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Mursena,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sylla. 

Techmessa,  the  daug:hter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sophocles, 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Techmessa 
as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties  when  he  wished  lo  stab  himself 
Horat.  2,  Od.  1,  v,  6. — Dictyx.  Cret. — Sophocl. 
in  Ajax. 

Tectamus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Tectosages,  or  Tectosag^.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Tegula,  p.  Licin.  a  comic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  198. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  ^Eacus  and  Endis.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Peleus,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
ihat  account  is  often  called  Telamonius  heros. 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pho- 
cus,  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Salamis,  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Glauce,the  daughter  of  Cvchreus,  the  king 
of  the  place.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  Salamis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Her- 
cules, when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner 
and  destroyed  Trov.  Telamon  was  rewarded 
by  Hercules  for  his  services  with  the  hand  of 
Hesione,  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
am  )ns:  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
turned to  Greece.  He  also  married  Periboea, 
whom  some  called  Eriboea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
151. — Sophocl.  inAj. — Pindar.  Isf.hm.  0. — Stat. 
Tkeb.  6. — Apollod.  1,  2,  &c. — Paus.  in  Cor. — 
Hygin.  fab.  97,  &c. 


Telchines,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in- 
ventors of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  gods. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and  according 
to  Ovid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  ob- 
jects with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all 
by  a  deluge.    Diod. —  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365,  &c. 

Telecles,  or  Teleclus,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  B.  C.  813.     Herodot.  7,  c.  205.— 

Paus.  3,  c.  2. II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of 

Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. 

Telecliles,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the 
Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
Plut.  in  Nicia. — Athen.  8. 

Telegonus,  I.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
born  in  the  island  of  ^aea,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  went  to  Ithaca  lo  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and,  being  destitute  of  provisions,  he  plundered 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  property 
of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  invader; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  according 
to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his  father's  body, 
where"  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  hirn  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Pe- 
nelope had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tusculum  and  Tiber  or  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
and  according  to  some  he  left  one  daughter, 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended. 
Horat.  3,  od.  29,  v.  S.—  Ovid.  Fast.  3  and  4. 
Trist.   1,   el.   1. — Plut.  in  Par. — Hygin.  fab. 

121.— Diod.  7 II.  A  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.    Apollod. TIL  A  king  of  Egypt, 

who  married  lo  after  she  had  been  restored  to 
her  original  form  by  Jupiter.     Id. 

Telemachus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus, 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and 
as  the  place  of  his  residence  and  the  cause  of 
his  Ions:  absence  were  then  unknown,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in- 
formation. He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and,  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discover- 
ed his  father^  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  Eumoeus.  With  this  faithful  servant  and 
Ulvsses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
and  it  was  eflected  with  success.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to  the 
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island  of  ^aea,  where  he  married  Circe,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  Cassiphone,  the  daughter  of 
Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latinus. 
He  some  time  after  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  mother-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Clusium.  Telemachus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus  by 
tlie  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  said  that  when  a  child,  Telemachus 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him 
safe  to  shore  after  he  had  remained  Some  time 
under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  rigure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal 
which  he  wore  in  his  ring.  Hygin.  fab.  95  and 
125. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  v.  98. — Horat.  1  ep.  7, 
V.  41. — Homer.  Od.  2,  &c. — Licophr.  in  Cass. 

Telephus,  (L.  Verus,)  wrote  a  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of  that 
Doet  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all  lost. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Telesilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.    Pans.  2,  c.  20. 

Teles! Nus,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought  against 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great  loss.  He 
was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody  battle,  and 
left  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  after  he  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  valour  and  courage.  Plut. 
in  Mar.  &c. 

Tellias,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in  the 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.     Pans.  10,  v.  l.—  Herodot.  8,  c.  27. 

Tellus,  a  poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  hap- 
pier than  Croesus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king 
of  Lydia,  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
strong  and  health)'-  family  of  children,  and  at 
last  to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his  country  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  30. 

Temenus,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclidae  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes  in  the  reign 
of  Tisamenes,  king  of  Argos.  Temen  us  mad  e 
himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  reigning  sovereign.  Af- 
ter death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
Deiphon,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Hyrne- 
tho,  and  his  succession  was  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.  Apollod,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  2,  c.  18  and  19. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cycnus 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tenes 
arrived  safe  in  Leucophrys,  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  and  of  which  he  became  the  sove- 
reign. Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered  the 
guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  whom  he  had  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos.  But  when 
he  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off 
the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father's 
ship  to  be  tos«;ed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this 
circumstance  the  hatchet  of  Teves  is  become 
proverbial  to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot 
DC  pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
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proverb  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law  made 
by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  by  which 
the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death  by  a  haichet. 
The  hatchet  of  Tenes  weus  carefully  preserved 
at  Tenedos,  and  at\erwards  deposited  by  Peri- 
clytus,  son  of  Eutymachus,  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Tenes,  as  some  suppose,  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  as  he  defended  his  country  against 
I  the  Greeks,  and  he  received  divine  honours 
after  death.  His  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried 
away  by  Verres.     Strab.  13. — Paus.  10,  c.  14. 

Tennes,  a  king  of  Sodon,  who,  when  his 
country  was  besieged  by  the  Per.^ians,  burnt 
himself  and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  351. 

Terentia,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called 
Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  she 
had  been  faithless  to  his  bed  when  he  was  ba- 
nished in  Asia.  Terentia  married  Sallust,  Cice- 
ro's enemy,  and  afterwards  Messala  Corvinus. 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  accordingto Pliny,  to 
her  117th  year.     Plut.  in  Cic. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c. 

13.— Cic.  ad  Attic.  11,  ep.  16,  &c. II.  The 

wife  of  Maecenas,  with  whom  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  This  beau- 
tiful, but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  ol' 
Proculeius,  so  eminent  for  his  fraternal  love,  as 
alsoof  Licinius  Mursena,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  ;  and  she  is  supposed  by  some,  though 
we  think  erroneously,  to  be  the  Licymnia  whom 
Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments,  and  for  the  passion  with 
which  she  had  inspired  his  patron.  The  extra- 
vagance and  bad  temper  of  this  fantastical,  yet 
lovely  woman,  were  sources  of  perpetual  cha- 
grin and  uneasiness  to  her  hnsband.  Though 
his  existence  was  embittered  by  her  folly  and 
caprice,  he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to 
be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  entertained 
for  her.  He  could  neither  live  with  nor  with- 
out her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  recon- 
ciled, almost  every  day,  and  put  her  away  one 
moment,  and  take  her  back  the  next,  which  has 
led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife. 
Terentia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  em- 
peress  Livia,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
affections  of  Augustus.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  and  the  emperor  on  an  expedition  to 
Gaul,  in  the  year  738,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
reported  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  that 
Augustus  might  enjoy  her  society  without 
attracting  the  notice  or  animadversions  of  the 
capital.  Maecenas  was  not  courtier  enough  to 
appear  blind  to  the  infidelities  of  Terentia,  or 
to  sleep  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  senator  Galba  is  said  to  have  slumbered 
for  the  minister.  The  umbrage  Maecenas  took 
at  the  attentions  paid  by  his  master  to  Terentia, 
is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as  the  chief  cause  of 
that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which  Maecenas 
experienced  about  four  years  previously  to  his 
death.  Others  have  supposed,  that  it  was  not 
the  intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  which 
diminished  his  influence,  but  a  discovery  made 
by  the  emperor,  that  he  had  revealed  tohisAvife 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  conspiracy 
in  which  herbrotherMureena  had  been  engaged 

Terentia  Lex,  called  also  Cassia,  frumen- 
taria,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus  and  C. 
Cassius"  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered  that  the  same 
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price  should  be  given  for  all  com  bought  in  the 
provinces,  to  hinder  the  exactions  of  the  quaes- 
tors.  Another,  by  Terentius  the  tribune,  A. 

U.  C.  291,  to  elect  five  persons  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  lest  they  should  abuse  the 
public  confidence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

Tere.mti.Inus,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longi- 

nus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  ihe  sublime. II. 

Maurus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  240. 
The  last  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Uteris,  SijUa- 
bis,  <f  imtris  Horalii,  is  byMycillus,  Francof. 
8vo.  1584.     Martial.  1,  ep,  70. 

Terkntius  PuBLius,  I.  This  celebrated  dra- 
matist, the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Roman 
srage,  was  born  at  Carthage  about  the  560th 
year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  he  came  or 
was  brought  hither  is  uncertain.  He  was,  in 
early  youth,  the  freedman  of  one  Terentius 
Lucanus  in  thai  city,  whose  name  has  been  per- 
petuated only  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  After 
he  had  obtained  his  freedom,  he  became  the 
friend  of  L^elius,  and  of  the  younger  Scipio 
African  us.  His  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the 
year  587 — two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle,  afi;er  the  death  of  Cascilius  ;  which 
imfortunately  throws  some  doubc  on  the  agree- 
able anecdote  recorded  by  Donatus,  of  his  in- 
troduction, in  a  wretched  garb,  into  the  house 
of  Caecilius,  in  order  to  read  his  comedy  to 
that  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  astonished  him 
■with  the  matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
Andria,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  couch,  and 
invited  to  partake  the  supper  of  the  veteran 
dramatist.  After  he  had  given  six  comedies 
to  the  stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  manner  of 
his  death,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
According  to  one  report,  he  perished  at  sea, 
while  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
bringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  come- 
dies, which  he  had  translated  from  Menander  ; 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
cadia for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  comedies, 
which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome. 
In  whatever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
happened  when  he  was  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
ty-four, and  in  the  year  594  from  the  building 
of  the  city,  Andria, — acted  in  587,  is  the  first 
in  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
first  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence. 
Like  most  of  his  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
plot.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and 
Perinthian  of  Menander ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Terence  took  his  principal  plot  from 
one  of  those  Greek  plays,  and  the  under-plot 
from  the  other.  He  employed  both  to  form  his 
chief  fable ;  and  added  the  characters,  on  which 
the  under-plot  is  founded,  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, or  from  some  third  play  now  unknown  to 
us.  The  long  narrative  withVhich  the  Andria, 
like  several  other  plays  of  Terence,  commences, 
and  which  is  a  component  part  of  the  drama 
itself,  is  beautiful  in  point  of  style,  and  does  not 
fail  to  excite  our  interest  concerning  the  charac- 
ters. This  play  has  been  imitated  in  the  An- 
^ris Tine  of  Baron,  the  celebrated  French  actor. 
The  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  the  dramatis 
personce,  and  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  acts,  have 
been  nearly  translated  from  Terence.  Steele's 
Conscimcs  Lovers  is  the  best  imitation  of  the  An- 
dria.   Eunuchus. — Though,  in  modern  times, 
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the  Andiia  has  been  the  most  admired  play  ol 
Terence,  iu  Rome  the  Eunuchus  was  by  much 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  performances,  and 
he  received  for  it  8000  sesterces,  the  greatest 
reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtained.  In 
the  Andria,  indeed,  there  is  much  grace  and 
delicacy,  and  some  tenderness;  but  the  Eunu- 
chus is  so  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  as  almost  to 
redeem  its  author  from  the  well-known  censure 
of  Csesar,  that  there  was  no  vis  comiai  in  his 
dramas.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eunuchus  is 
taken  from  a  play  of  the  same  title  by  Menan- 
der ;  but  the  characters  of  the  parasite  and  cap- 
tain have  been  transferred  into  it  from  another 
play  of  Menander,  called  Kolax.  There  w.-js 
an  old  -play,  too,  by  Nosvius,  founded  on  the 
Kolax;  but  Terence,  in  his  prologue,  denies 
having  been  indebted  to  this  performance. 
There  is  an  Italian  imitation  of  the  Eunuchus 
in  La  Talanta,  a  comedy  by  Areiine,  in  which 
the  courtesan,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  play, 
corresponds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Orfinio 
to  Phffidria — the  characteristic  dispositions  of 
both  the  originals  being  closely  followed  in  the 
copy.  There  is  more  Inbricitij  in  the  Eunuchus 
of  Terence  than  in  any  other  of  his  perform- 
ances ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Fontaine  as  the  most  suitable  drama  for  his 
imitation.  His  Eumique,  as  he  very  justly  re- 
marks in  his  advertisement  prefixed,  "  n'est 
qu'une  mediocre  copie  d'un  excellent  original." 
The  onfy  English  imitation  of  the  Eunuchus  is 
Bellaniira,  or  the  Mistress,  an  unsuccessful  com- 
edy, by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  first  printed  in  1687. 
Heautontimorumenos. — The  chief  plot  of  this 
play,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
happy  efl^ort  of  Terence's  imitation,  and  which, 
of  all  his  plays,  is  the  most  foreign  from  our 
manners,  is  taken,  like  the  last-mentioned 
drama,  from  Menander.  It  derives  its  Greek 
appellation  from  the  voluntary  punishment  in- 
flicted on  himself  by  a  father,  who,  having 
driven  his  son  into  banishment  by  excess  of 
severity,  avenges  him,  by  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try, where  he  partakes  only  of  the  hardest  fare, 
and  labours  the  ground  with  his  own  hands. 
The  deep  parental  distress,  however,  of  Mene- 
demus,  with  which  the  play  opens,  forms  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  it,  as  the  son,  Clinia,  re- 
turns in  the  second  act,  and  other  incidents  of 
a  comic  cast  are  then  interwoven  with  the  d  rama. 
The  poet  being  perhaps  aware  that  the  action 
of  this  comedy  was  exceptionable,  and  that  the 
dramatic  unities  were  not  preserved  iu  the  most 
rigid  sense  of  the  terra,  has  apparently  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  for  these  deficiencies  by 
the  introduction  of  many  beautiful  moral  ma.x- 
ims  :  and  by  that  purity  of  style,  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  productions,  but  which  shines, 
perhaps,  most  brightly  in  the  Heautontimoru- 
menos. That  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy, 
where  Clitopho's  mistress  is  introduced  as 
Clinia's  mistress,  into  the  house  ofboth  the  old 
men.  has  sfiven  rise  to  Chapman's  comedy.  All 
Pooles,  which  was  first  printed  in  1605,410.  and 
was  a  favourite  production  in  its  day.  Adelphi. 
— The  principal  subject  of  this  drama  is  usuallv 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's 
Adclphoi ;  but  it  appears  that  Alexis,  the  uncle 
of  Menander,  also  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled 
Adelphoi;  so  that  perhaps  the  elegant  Latin 
copy  may  have  been  as  much  indebted  to  the 
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uncle's  as  to  the  nephew's  performance,  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  characters  and  the  charms  of 
its  dialogue.  We  are  informed,  however,  in 
the  prologue,  ihat  the  part  of  the  drama  in 
which  the  music  girl  is  carried  off  from  the 
pander,  has  been  taken  from  the  Sympothnes- 
cofites  of  Diphilus.  That  comedy,  though  the 
version  is  now  lost,  had  been  translated  by  Flau- 
tus,  under  the  title  of  CommorieiUes.  He  had 
left  out  the  incidents,  however,  concerning  the 
music  girl,  and  Terence  availed  himself  of  this 
omission  to  interweave  them  with  the  principal 
plot  of  his  delighiful  drama.  The  AdeLphi 
is  also  the  origin  of  Shadwell's  comedy,  the 
Squire  of  Alsatia.  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Dennis  the  critic,  that 
the  story  on  which  the  Squire  of  AlsaLia  was 
built,  was  a  true  fact.  That  the  whole  plot  is 
founded  on  fact,  we  think  very  improbable,  as  it 
coincides  most  closely  with  that  of  the  Adelphi. 
In  Cumberland's  Choleric  Man,  the  chief  char- 
acters, though  he  seems  to  deny  it  in  his  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Detraction,  have  also  been 
traced  atter  those  of  the  Adelphi.  Uecyra. — 
Several  of  Terence's  plays  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted comedies,  if  by  that  term  be  understood, 
dramas  which  excite  laughter.  They  are  in 
what  the  French  call  genre  serieux,  and  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  comedie  larmoijante. 
The  events  of  human  life  for  the  most  part,  are 
neither  deeply  distressing  nor  ridiculous  ;  and, 
in  a  dramatic  representation  of  such  idcidents, 
the  action  must  advance  by  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  which,  though  below  tragic  pathos, 
are  not  calculated  lo  excite  merriment.  Diderot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  student  of  the 
works  of  Terence,  thinks  the  Hecyra,  or  Moth- 
er-in-law, should  be  classed  among  the  serious 
dramas.  It  exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of 
slaves,  or  ridiculous  parasite,  or  extravagant 
braggart  captain  ;  but  contains  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  picture  of  private  life,  and  those  dis- 
tresses which  "  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  do- 
mestic joy."  Phormio — like  the  last-mentioned 
play,  was  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Apollodorus, 
who  called  it  Epidicazomenos.  Terence  named 
it  Phormio,  from  a  parasite  whose  contrivances 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  comedy,  and  who 
connects  its  double  plot.  It  is  curious  that  this 
play,  which  Donatus  says  is  founded  on  pas- 
sions almost  too  high  for  comedy,  should  have 
given  rise  to  the  most  fanciful  of  all  Moliere's 
productions,  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  a  cele- 
brated, though  at  first  an  unsuccessful  play, 
where,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  has 
burlesqued  rather  than  added  dignity  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  original  from  which  he  borrowed. 
From  the  above  sketches  some  idea  may  have 
been  formed  of  Terence's  plots,  most  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he 
knew  they  had  already  pleased.  He  has  given 
proofs,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  in 
the  additions  and  alterations  made  on  thnse  bor- 
rowed subjects;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later, 
when  all  the  arts  were  in  full  glory  at  Rome, 
and  the  empire  at  its  height  of  power  and 
splendour,  he  would  have  found  domestic  sub- 
jects sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  interest 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  account- 
ed it  a  greater  merit — "  Graecas  transferre  quam 
proprias  scribere."  Terence  was  a  more  rigid 
observer  than  his  Roman  predecessors  of  the 
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unities  of  time  and  place.  But  though  he  has 
perhaps  too  rigidly  observed  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  in  none  of  his  dramas,  with  a  single 
exception,  has  that  of  plot  been  adhered  to. 
The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of  fable  in  the 
Greek  comedies  would  have  been  insipid  to  a 
people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  genuine 
beauties  of  the  drama.  Such  plays  are  of  too 
thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gross 
and  lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.  The 
Latin  poets,  therefore,  bethought  themselves  of 
combining  two  stories  into  one,  and  this  junc- 
tion, which  we  call  the  double  plot,  by  affording 
the  opportunity  of  more  incidents,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  action,  best  contributed  to  the  grati- 
fication of  those  whom  they  had  to  please. 
But  of  all  the  Latin  comedians,  Terence  ap- 
pears to  have  practised  this  art  the  most  assid- 
uously. Next  to  the  management  of  the  plot, 
the  characters  and  manners  represented  are  the 
most  important  points  in  a  comedy ;  and  in 
these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  The  style 
of  wit  and  humour  must  of  course  correspond 
with  that  of  the  characters  and  manners.  Ac- 
cordingly the  plays  of  Terence  are  not  much 
calculated  to  excite  ludicrous  emotions,  and 
have  been  regarded  as  deficient  in  comic  force. 
Among  all  the  Latin  writers,  from  Ennius  to 
Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Terence 
for  elegance  of  dialogue — ^presenting  a  con- 
stant flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  discourse^ 
which  never  stibsides  into  vulgarity  or  gross- 
ness,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  ordinary 
level  of  polite  conversation.  After  having  con- 
sidered the  plays  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence, 
one  is  naturally  led  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  these  two  celebrated  dramatists.  The 
improvement  of  the  times  brought  the  works  of 
Terence  to  perfection  and  maturity,  as  much 
as  his  own  genius.  It  is  evident  that  he  was 
chiefly  desirous  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were  possessed 
of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  ever  kept  him  within  the  bounds 
of  correct  taste  ;  while  the  sole  object  of  Plautus, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merri- 
ment of  an  audience  of  little  refinement.  If, 
then,  we  merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  productions,  without  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances or  situation  of  the  authors,  still 
Plautus  will  be  accounted  superior  in  that  vi- 
vacity of  action,  and  variety  of  incident,  which 
raise  curiosity,  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to  the 
conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
linger  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence, 
of  Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in 
Plautus's  fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  prop- 
erly adhere.— in  Terence,  all  the  links  of  the 
action  depend  on  each  other.  Plautus  has 
more  varietv  in  his  exhibition  of  characters  and 
manners,  but  his  pictures  are  often  overcharged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly 
coloured  than  becomes  the  modesty  of  nature, 
Plautus'?  sentences  have  a  peculiar  smartness, 
which  conveys  the  thought  with  clearness,  and 
strikes  the  imagination  strongly,  so  that  the 
mind  is  excited  to  attention,  and  retains  the 
idea  with  pleasure ;  but  they  are  often  forced 
and  affected,  and  of  a  description  little  used  in 
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tiie  fwmmerce  of  the  world;  whereas  every 
word  of  Terence  has  direct  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life  and  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
language  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luxu- 
riant than  that  of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  be- 
ing so  equal,  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  oil  en 
stained  with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swells 
beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue,  while  that 
of  Terence  is  puro  similUnms  amni.  The 
verses  of  Plautus  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
numeri  innumeri ;  and  Herman  declares,  that, 
at  least,  as  now  printed  onmi  viiiorum  geiiere 
abundant.  Terence  attends  more  to  elegance 
and  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  passion — 
Plautus  to  comic  expression.  In  fact,  the 
great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have  been  to 
€xcite  laughter  among  the  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded  ;  but  for  its 
attainment  he  has"  sacrificed  many  graces  and 
beauties  of  the  drama.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
humour — one  consisting  in  words  and  action, 
the  other  in  matter.  Now  Terence  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  last  species,  Plautus  in  the  first ; 
and  the  pleasantries  of  the  older  dramatist, 
which  were  so  often  flat,  low,  or  extravagant, 
finally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace, 
while  his  successor  was  extolled  by  that  poetical 
-critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dra- 
matic art.  "  In  short,"  says  Crusius,  "  Plautus 
is  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste — the  first 
has  more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ners and  solidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low 
comedy  and  ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just 
characters,  and  maintaining  them  to  the  last. 
The  plots  of  both  arc  useful,  but  Terence's  are 
more  apt  to  languish,  whilst  Plautus's  spirit 
maintains  the  action  with  vigour.  His  inven- 
tion was  greatest ;  Terence's  art  and  manage- 
ment. Plautus  gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  bel- 
ter comedian  of  the  two,  as  Terence  the  finer 
poet.  The  former  has  more  compass  and  va- 
riety, the  latter  more  regularity  and  truth,  in  his 
characters.  Plautus  shone  most  on  the  stage ; 
Terence  pleases  best  in  the  closet.  Men  of  re- 
fined taste  would  prefer  Terence ;  Plautus 
diverted  both  patrician  and  plebeian."  The  best 
editions  of  Terence  are  those  of  Westerhovius, 
2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1726;  of  Edin.  12mo.  1758; 
of  Cambridge,  4to.  1723  ;  Hawkey's,  12mo. 
Dublin,  1745;  and  that  of  Zeunius,  8vo.  Lips. 
1774.     Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  3.—Paterc.  1,  c.  17. 

—  Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. 

II.  Culeo.  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  redeemed  by  Africanus.  When 
African  us  triumphed,  Culeo  followed  his  cha- 
riot with  a  ^z7«7is  on  his  head.  He  was  some 
time  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
and  the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness 
to  condemn   him  and  his  brother  Aviations, 

though  both  innocent.     Liv.  30,  c.  45. III. 

A  consul  wath  ^milius  Paulus  at  the  battle  of 
CJanna?.  He  was  the  .son  of  a  butcher,  and 
had  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of 
his  father.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the 
power  of  Hannibal  by  making  an  improper 
distribution  of  his  army.  After  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to 
Canusium,  with  the  remains  of  his  .slaughtered 
countrymen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate of  his  defeat.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
this  venerable  body,  because  he  had  engaged 


the  enemy,  however  improperly,  ancl  not 
despaired  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  He 
was  ofl^ered  the  dictatorship,  which  he  declined. 

Plut.—Liv.  22,  &c. IV.  Marcus,   a  friend 

of  Sejanus,  accused  before  the  senate  for  his 
intimacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  He 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted. 
Tacit,  Ann.  6. 

Terminalta,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  god  'I'erminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  peas- 
ants to  assemble  near  the  principal  landmarks 
which  separate  their  fields,  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  They  were  ori- 
ginally established  by  Numa,  and  though  at 
first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, yet  in  process  of  time  landmarks  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 
Ul.—  Cic.  Phil.  12,  c.  10. 

Terpander,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre, 
which  before  his  time  had  only  four.  jElian. 
V.  H.  12,  c.  50.—Plut.  de  Mus. 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  who  married 
Cassius.  She  was  also  called  Tertulla  and 
Junia.  Tacit.  A.  3,  c.  76. — Suet,  in  Ccbs.  50. — 
Cic.  ad  B.  5  and 6,  ad  Att.  15,  ep.  11, 1.  16,  ep.  20. 

Tertullianus,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally  a  Pa- 
gan, but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence, elevat- 
ed style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are,  his  Apology  for  the  Christians  and  his  Pre- 
scriptions. The  best  edition  of  Teriullian  is 
that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and 
of  his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1718. 

Tetricus,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  who  aflerwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  him 
and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

Teucer,  I.  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  sub- 
jects the  w'orship  of  Cybele  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
was  from  him  called  Teucria,  and  his  subjects 
TeiLcri.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  Saraothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  Teucria.    Apollod.  3,  c. 

V2.—  Virg.   Mn.  3,  v.   108. II.   A   son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of  He- 
len's suiters,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the 
father  did  not  dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamis, and  retired  to  C)rprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his  native 
627 
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country.  He  attempted  to  no  purpose  to  reco- 
ver the  island  of  Saiamis  after  his  father's  death. 
He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cyprus,  on 
which  a  man  was  annually  sacrificed  till  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some  suppose  that 
Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  less  received  opinion,  he  went  to 
settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was  after- 
wards built,  and  thence  into  Galatia.  Homer. 
11.  1,  V.  281.— Fir^.  M%.  1,  v.  ^"ili.—  Apollod. 
3,  c.  12.— Paw5.  2,   c.  )29.— Justin.  44,  c.  3.— 

Paterc.  1,  e.  1. III.  One  of  the  servants  of 

Phalaris  of  Agrigenlum. 

Teuta,  a  queen  of  lUyricum,  B.  C.  231,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
Ftor.  2,  c.  b.—Pli'th.  34,  c.  6. 

Teuthras.     Vid.Vd^n  III. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
that  she  made  him  burn  the  royal  palace  of 
Persepolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Menander  celebra- 
ted her  charms,  both  mental  and  personal,which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
she  is  called  Menandrea  by  Propert.  2,  el.  6. — 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  604,  de  Rem.  Am.  v. 
^m.—Phd.  in  Alex.—Juv.  3,  v.  93.—Aihen.  13, 
c.  13, 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  herravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize 
for  him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  so 
much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  ui?ual  at 
Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  Thalassius  at 
nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
the  felicity  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Hymen,  as  he  was  made 
a  deity.  Pint,  in  Rom. — Martial.  3,  ep.  92. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Thales,  I.  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Cadmus;  his  father's  name  was 
Examius,  and  his  mother's  Cleobula.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to  measure,  with 
exactness,  the  vast  height  and  extent  of  a  pyra- 
mid merely  by  its  shadow.  His  discoveries  in 
astronomy  were  great  and  ingenious ;  he  was 
the  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy  a  solar 
eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into 
365  days,  which  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Egyptian  philosophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximander, 
Anaxiraenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus,  the 
master  of  Socrates.    Thales  was  never  mar- 


ried; and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to 
choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  The 
same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  observing 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  matrimo- 
nial state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his 
age,  about  548  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  compositions  on  philosophical  subjects  are 
lost.     Herodot.    1,    c.    1.— Plato.— Diog.    1. — 

Cic.   de  Nat.   D.  &c. II.  A  lyric  poet  of 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus,  He  prepared, 
by  his  rhapsodies,  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  to 
receive  the  rigorous  institutions  of  his  friend, 
and  inculcated  a  reverence  for  the  peace  of 
civil  society. 

Thai>estria,  or  Thalestris,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage  so 
uncommon.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Slrab.  11. — Justin. 
2,  c.  4. 

Thalyssia,  Greek  festivals,  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  regularly  offered. 
Sckol.  Theocr.b. 

Thamyras,  or  Thamyris.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Thargelia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and 
fruits.     Athen.  12. 

Thasids,  or  Thrasids,  a  famous  soothsayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afflicted 
his  country  he  must  offer  a  foreigner  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Egypt.     Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  549. 

Theagenes,  an  athlete  of  Thasos,  famous 
for  his  strength.  His  father's  name  was  Ti- 
mosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
crowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  the  public 
games  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  god  after 
death.     Pans.  6,  c.  6  and  11. — Plut. 

Theages,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.     Plato.— Mlian.  V.  H.  4,  &c. 

Theano,  I.  the  wife  of  Metapontus,  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  twins  to  her  husband  when 
he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  barrenness. 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  some  time  afterwards  Theano  herself 
became  mother  of  twins.  When  they  were 
grown  up  she  encouraged  them  to  murder  the 
supposititious  children,  who  were  to  succeed  to 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  them. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
father,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Theano, 
repudiated  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  own. 

Hi/ffin.  fab.  186. II.  A  daughter  of  Cisseus. 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Antenor,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  Palladium 
to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva. 
Hovier.  11.  6,  v.  298.— P«%5.  10,  c.  21.—Dictvs 
Cret.  5,  c.  8. III.  The  wife  of  the  philoso- 
pher Pythagoras,  daughter  of  Pythanax  of 
Crete,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Brontinus  of 

Crotona.     Diog.  8,  c.  42. IV.  A  priestess 

of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon.  who  refused  to 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  mutilated  all  the  statues 
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of  Mercury.  Plut. V.  The  mother  of  Pau- 

sanias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it  is  reported,  who 
brought  a  stone  to  the  entrance  of  Minerva's 
temple,  to  shut  up  her  son  when  she  heard  of  his 
crimes  and  perfidy  to  his  country.     Polycen.  8. 

Themison,  I.  a  famous  physician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder 
of  a  sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
and  the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  age.     Plin.  29,  c.  1. — Mv.  10. 

II.  One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of 

Antiochus  the  Great.  He  was  born  at  Cyprus. 
jElian.  V,  H.  2,  c.  41. 

Themistius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia,  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
Euphrades,  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  eloquent 
and  commanding  delivery.  He  was  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  and  munificence.  His  school  was 
greatly  frequented.  He  wrote,  when  young, 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  33  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  of  Themistius  is  that  of  Har- 
riuin,  fol.  Paris,  1684. 

Themisto.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Themistocles,  I.  a  celebrated  general,  born 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a  na- 
tive of  Halicarnassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acarna- 
nia.  The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked 
by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  inclination  so  incor- 
rigible, that  his  father  disinherited  him.  This, 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  roused 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  he  was  denied  at  home,  he  sought  in 
courting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
sharing  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistocles 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leo- 
nidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermo- 
pylae, the  naval  operations  of  Themistocles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
to  ruin  his  maritime  power.  The  obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  had  not  Themistocles  freely  relin- 
quished his  pretensions,  and,  by  nominating  his 
rival  Eurybiades  master  of  the  expedition, 
shown  the  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop 
when  his  country  demanded  his  assistance. 
The  Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the 
Greeks;  but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been 
fought,  if  Themistocles  had  not  used  threats 
and  entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to 
second  his  measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated  by 
different  views,  were  unwilling  to  make  head  by 
sea  against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious 
bv  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  destroying 
all  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  before  they  were 
dispersed,  Themistocles  sent  intelligence  of 
their  intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Xer- 
xes, by  immediately  blocking  them  with  his 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  prevented  their 
escape ;  and  while  he  wished  to  crush  them  all 
at  one  blow,  he  obliged  them  to  fight  for  their 


safety,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try. This  battle,  which  was  fought  near  the 
island  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  480,  was  decisive  :  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Themistocles 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  formidable 
navy  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peace 
of  his  country,  Themistocles  informed  the  Asi- 
atic monarch  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  metwiih  equal  success;  Xerxes  hastened 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on 
the  words  of  Themistocles,  that  his  return 
would  be  disputed,  he  left  his  forces  without  a 
general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his 
country  endeared  Themistocles  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  he  w^as  universally  called  the  most 
warlike  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Greeks 
who  fought  against  the  JPersians.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  distinguished  honours,  and 
by  his  prudent  administration  Athens  was  soon 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  her  Piraeus  was  re- 
built, and  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
that  glory  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. He  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
after  he  had  sought  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
monarch  whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and 
whose  father  he  had  ruined.  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerxes,  received  the  illustrious 
Athenian  with  kindness  ;  and  though  he  had 
formerly  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  yet  he  made 
him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and  bestow- 
ed three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide  him 
with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Such  kindness 
from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he  perhaps  ex- 
pected the  most  hostile  treatment,  did  not  alter 
the  sentiments  of  Themistocles.  He  still  re- 
membered that  Athens  gave  him  birth,  and. 
according  to  some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  in- 
juring his  country,  and  therefore  his  inability 
of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  affirm  that  he  poisoned  himself,  others 
declare  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too 
late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. Themistocles  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
aire,  about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  cour- 
ageous, of  a  disposition  fond  of  activity,  ambi- 
tious of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed  with  a 
provident  and  discerning  mind,  he  seemed  to 
rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which  could 
enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even 
to  command  fortune.  Plut.  d^  C.  Nep.  in  vita. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  1.  8,  c.  52.—^lian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  12, 

1.  9,  c.  18,  1.  13,  c.  40. II.  A  writer,  some  of 

whose  letters  are  extant. 
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Themistogenes,  a  historian  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  He  wrote  on 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  a  subject  ably 
treated  afterwards  by  Xenophon. 

Theoclymenus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  His  father's  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Teiemachus.  Homer. 
Od.  15,  V.  225,  &iC..^Hygin.  fab.  128. 

Theocritus,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  282  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  Praxagoras  or  Simichus,  and  his  mo- 
ther's, Philina.  He  lived  m  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whose  praises  he  sung  and  whose 
favours  he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which 
30  idyilia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  Virgil,  in  his 
eclogues,  has  imitated  and  often  copied  him. 
Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
licate and  obscene  expressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  he  introduces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  disguises  their  character  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  stran- 
gled. He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem,  called 
Syrinx,  and  placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Warton's,  2  vols. 
4to.  Oxon.  1770 ;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1699 ;  that  of  Valkenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781 ; 
and  that  of  Reiske,    2  vols.  4to.    Lips.  1760. 

Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Laert.  5. II.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Lybia,    Plut. 

Theodegtes,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis,  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Ar islander  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
besides  other  works  now  lost.  He  had  such  a 
happy  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowmed  with  garlands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  24,  in  Orat.  51,  &c.—Plut.— 
Quintil. 

Theodora,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. 

XL  A  daughter  of  Constantine. III.  A  wo- 
man who,  from  being  a  courtesan,  became  em- 
peress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself 

by  her  intrigues  and  enterprises. The  name 

of  Theodora  is  common  to  the  emperesses  of 
the  East  in  a  later  period. 

Theodoretus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  425,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1642,  and  5  vols.  Hate, 
1769  to  1774. 

Theodoritus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. 

Theodorus,  I.  a  Syracusan,  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveighed 

against  the   tyranny   of  Dionysius. II.  A 

philosopher,  disciple  to  A  ristippus.  He  den  ied 
the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from 
Gyrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  Demetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  from 
the  accusations  which  were  carried  to  the  Are- 
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opagus  against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  at  last  condemned  to  death  for  his  impiety, 

and  that  he  drank  poison. III.  A  preceptor 

to  one  of  the  sons  of  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed 

to  Augustus. IV.  A  consul  in  the  reign  of 

Honorius.  Claudian  wrote  a  poem  upon  him, 
in  which  he  praises  him  with  great  liberality. 

V.  A  secretary  of  Valens.     He  conspired 

against  the  emperor,  and  was  beheaded. 

VI,  A  man  who  compiled  a  history  of  Rome. 
Of  this  nothing  but  his  history  of  the  reigns  of 

Constantine  and  Constantius  is  extant, VII, 

A  Greek  poet,  in  the  age  of  Cleopatra,  He 
wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis,  which  Ovid 

imitated,  as  some  suppo.se. VIII.  An  artist 

of  Samos,  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melting  iron,  with 

which  he  made  statues. IX.  A  Greek  writer, 

called  also  Prodromus.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  imknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his 
composition  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rho- 
danthe  and  Dosicles.  The  only  edition  of 
which  was  by  Gaulminus,  Svo.  Paris,  1625. 

Theodosius  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor,  sur- 
named  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Valentinian.  The  first  years  of 
his  reign  were  marked  by  diflferent  conquests 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes, 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorious 
campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  the  friendship 
of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  so  con- 
spicuous. Some  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  the  emperor,  but  Theodosius  totally 
disregarded  them  ;  and  while  he  punished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought 
himself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at  Rome 
was  that  of  a  conqueror ;  he  triumphed  over  the 
barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Milan,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  16  years, 
the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  395.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  by  his 
son  Arcadius  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine. 
Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire. He  left  three  children,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Pulcheria. 
Theodosius  has  been  commended  by  ancient 
writers,  as  a  prince  blessed  with  every  virtue, 
and  debased  by  no  vicious  propensity.  Though 
master  of  the  world,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that 
pride  and  arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace 
the  monarch;  he  was  affable  in  his  behaviour, 
benevolent,  and  compassionate;  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  dependant. 
Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  pa- 
tronising the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning. 
His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  has  been 
applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  support  the 
revcEiled  religion,  as  much  by  his  example, 
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meekness,  and  Christian  charity,  as  by  his  edicts 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  His  want  of 
clemency,  however,  in  one  instance,  was  too 
openly  betrayed,  and  when  the  people  of  Thes- 
salonica  had,  unmeaningly  perhaps,  killed  one 
of  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  ihe  sword,  and  no 
less  than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence 
irritated  Ihe  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was 
compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  church,  and  publicly  to  make  atonement 
for  an  act  of  barbarity  which  had  excluded  him 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  In  his  private  character 
Theodosius  was  an  example  of  soberness  and 
temperance,  his  palace  displayed  becoming 
grandeur,  but  still  with  moderation.  He  never 
indulged  luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.     Socrat.  5,  &c. — Zosim. 

4,  &c. — Ambros.  Augustin.    Claudian.    &c. 

The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius  as  em- 
peror of  the  western  Roman  empire,  though 
only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by  his 
ministers  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leontius,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
The  consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides; 
without  even  a  battle  the  Persians  tied,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
450,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Licinia  Eu- 
doxia, whom  he  had  married  to  the  emperor 
Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are  well 
known.  He  signed  all  the  papers  that  were 
brought  to  him,  without  even  opening  them  or 
reading  them,  till  his  sister  apprized  him  of  his 
negligence,  and  rendered  him  more  careful  and 
diligent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  in  which 
he  delivered  into  her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife 
as  a  slave  and  menial  servant.  The  laws  and 
regulations  which  were  promulgated  under 
him,  and  selected  from  the  most  useful  and  sal- 
utary institutions  of  his  imperial  Theodosian 
code.  Theodosius  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
.the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed 
for  his  partial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed 

the  orthodox    faith.     Zosim. — Soc.    &c. A 

mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  flourished  75 
B.  C.     His   treatise   called    Sphaerica,   is  best 

edited  by  Hunt,  8vo.  Oxon.  1707. A  Roman 

general,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great ;  he 
died  A.  D.  376. 

Theodotus,  I.  an   admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 


the  Romans. II.  A  native  of  Chios,  who,  as 

preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  to 
Caesar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  conquerorwas 
such  that  the  mean  assassin  fled  ;  and,  after  a 
wandering  and  miserable  life  in  the  cities  of 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus. 

PhU.  in  Brut.  <^  Pomp. III.  A  governor  of 

Bactriana  in  the  age  of  Antiochus,  who  revolted 
and  made  himself  king,  B.  C.  250. 

'I'heognis,  a  Greek  poet  of  JMegara,  who 
flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  sen- 
tences are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and 
other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  cen- 
sured as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  best 
edition  of  Theognis  is  that  of  Blackwall,  12mo. 

London.  1706. There  was  also  a  tragic  poet 

of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so 
lifeless  and  inanimated,that  they  procured  him 
the  name  of  Chion  or  snow. 

Theomnestus,  I.  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  alfairs  at  Athens.  Strab. 

14. II.  An  Athenian  philosopher,  among  the 

followers  of  Plato's  doctrines.  He  had  Brutus, 
Caesar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 

Theophanes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  born  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pom- 
pey to  retire  to  the   court  of  Egypt.     Cic.  pro 

Arch.  tf«  Paterc. — Plut.  in  Cic.  (f-   Pomp. 

II.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  was 
made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  Tiberius. — The  only  edition  of  The- 
ophanes, the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris, 
fol.  1649. 

Theophrastus,  a  native  ofEresus,  in  Lesbos, 
son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato,  and 
afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  friendship 
he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commendations 
he  deserved.  His  original  name  was  Tyrtamus, 
but  this  the  philosopher  made  him  exchange 
for  that  of  Euphrastus,  to  imitate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  The- 
ophrastus, which  he  deemed  still  more  expres- 
sive of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philo- 
sopher's friends  from  the  city,  Theophrastus 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  number  of  his  auditors  was  increased 
to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  countrymen 
courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes 
were  desirous  of  his  friendship ;  and  Cassan- 
der  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
more  than  usual  partiality.  Theophrastus  com- 
posed many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enume- 
rated the  titles  of  above  200  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  20  of  these  are  extant,  among  which  are 
his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on 
the  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair  weather,  &c. 
and  his  Characters,  an  excellent  moral  treatise, 
which  was  begun  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age. 
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He  died,  loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  in 
ihe  107th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  288,  lamenting 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  complaining  of  the 
partiality  of  nature  in  granting  longevity  to  the 
crow  and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  To  his  care 
we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  the  dying  philosopher  intrusted  to  him. 
The  best  ediiion  of  Theophrastus  is  that  of 
Heinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613;  and  of  his  Charac- 
ters, that  of  Needham,  dvo.  Canlab.  1712,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Coburg.  1763.  Cic.  Tusc. 
3,  c.  28.  in  Brut.  c.  31.  in  Oral.  19,  &LC.—Strab. 
13. — Diog.  in  vita. — Milan.  V.  H.  2,c.8,\.  34, 
c.20,  1.  8,  c.  12.— Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Plut.  ad~ 
colot. 

Theopompus,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidae,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ni- 
cander,and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many 
new  regulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign, 
B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne  the 
Spartans  made  war  against  Messenia,     Pint. 

in  Lajc. — Pans.  3,  c.  7. II.  A  famous  Greek 

historian,  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  354.  All  his  compositions  are 
lost,  except  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient 
writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  severely 
censured  for  his  satirical  remarks  and  illiberal 
reflections.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  which  his 
master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was  liberally 
rewarded  for  composing  the  best  funeral  oration 
in  honour  of  Mausolas.  His  father's  name 
was  Damasistraius.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Pint,  in 
Lys. — C.  JSep.  7. — Pans.  6,  c.  Id,.— Quintil.  10, 

c.  1. III.  An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to 

deliver  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 

Demetrius.    Polycen.  5. IV.  A  comic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  24  plays, 
all  lost. V.  A  son  of  Demaratus,  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Pau$.  6,  c,  10. VI.  An  orator  and  historian 

of  Cnidus,  very  intimate  with  J.  Csesar.  Strab. 

14. VII.  A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. VIII.  A  philosopher  of 

CheronsBa,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

Theophylactus,  Simocatta,  I.  a  Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris. 

1647. II.  One  of   the  Greek  fathers,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  1070.  His  works  were  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

Theoxena,  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  when  unable  to  es- 
cape from  the  soldiers  of  King  Philip,  who  pur- 
sued her.    Liv.  40,  c.  4. 

Theoxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  vest  beautifully  ornamented. — The 
Dioscuri  established  a  festival  of  the  same  name, 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  them  at 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

Thebamenes,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agncn.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cruelties  and  oppressions  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their 
views,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 
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though  defended  by  his  own  innocence  and  the 
friendly  intercession  of  the  philosopher  Socra- 
tes, JBe  drank  the  poison  with  great  compo- 
sure, and  poured  some  of  it  on  the  ground  with 
the  sarcastical  exclamation  of.  This  is  to  the 
health  of  Critias.  This  happened  about  404 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Theramenes, 
on  account  of  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition, 
has  been  called  Gothurnus,  a  part  of  the  dress 
used  both  by  men  and  women.  Cic.  de  Orat. 
3,  c.  16. — Plut.  in  Alcib.  d^c. — C.  Nep. 

Theron,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  died 
472  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Boeotia,  and 
son  of  ^nesidamus,  and  he  married  Demarete, 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  Herodot.  7. — 
Pind.  Olymp.  2. 

Thersander,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.    Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  2&l.—Apollod.  3,  c.  7. 

Thersites,  the  most  deformed  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  fond  of  ridi- 
culing his  fellow-soldiers,  particularly  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthe- 
silea.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  13,  v.  15. — Apollod. 
1,  c.  8.— Homer.  11.  2,  v.  212,  &c. 

Theseis,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  The- 
seus, and  now  lost.    Juv.  1,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  ^geus, 
by  ^thra  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
He  was  educated  at  Troezene  in  the  house  of 
Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  he 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he  came 
to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given  to  him,  by 
which  he  might  make  himself  known  to  .^geus 
in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  jEgeus.  His  jour- 
ney to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  it  was 
usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined 
to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land  and  en- 
countering difficulties.  The  road  which  led 
from  Troezene  to  Athens  was  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered  impassable ; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  the 
courageous  son  of  iEgeus.  At  Athens,  how- 
ever, his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea  lived 
there  with  ^geus,  and  as  she  knew  that  her 
influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  Theseus 
was  received  in  his  father's  house,  she  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was  made 
public,  ^geus  was  himself  to  give  the  cup  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a  feast,  but 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Theseus 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  ^thra.  He 
knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of  Athens 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  illustrious  stranger, 
whohad  cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates, 
was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  Prillanti- 
des,  who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  -^Egeus 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  children, 
attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus,  but  they  fell 
a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  all  put 
to  death  by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  attention  of  The- 
seus. The  labour  seemed  arduous,  but  he 
caught  the  animal  alive,  and  after  he  had  led  it 
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through  the  streets  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it 
to  Minerva,  or  the  god  of  Delphi.  After  this, 
Theseus  went  to  Crete,  among  the  seven  chosen 
youths  whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute  en- 
gaged him  to  undertake  this  expedition.  He  was 
successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos  jVvho  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew 
of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  (  Vid  Mino 
taurus^)  he  sailed  from  Crete,  with  the  six  boys 
and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had  equal- 
ly redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos, 
Avhere  he  was  driven  by  ihe  winds,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  W'hom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings  which 
his  return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens, 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  ^geus,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his 
son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  signal  of  ill  success.  Vid.  jEgeus.  His 
ascension  on  his  father's  throne  M^as  univer- 
sally applauded,  B.  C.  1235.  The  Athenians 
were  governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus 
made  new  regulations  and  enacted  new  laws. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  reli- 
gious worship  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  a  court  was  instituted  which 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratical,  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.  The  fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance  courted  ; 
butPirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithse,  alone  wish- 
ed to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  sight 
of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two  armies 
to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most  cordial  and 
afiectionate  manner,  and  from  that  time  began 
the  most  sincere  and  admired  friendship,  which 
has  become  proverbial.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most 
eager  and  courageous  of  the  Lapithse  in  the  de- 
fence of  Hippodamia  and  her  female  attendants 
against  the  brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs. 
When  Pirithous  hadlostHippodamia,he  agreed 
with  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phaedra  was  also 
dead,  to  carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  gods.  Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen, 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  ob- 
tained this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and 
she  became  the  property  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarch  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  ^thra,  at  Aphidnee,  till  she  was  of 
nubile  years ;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into 
their  hands.  Helen,  before  she  reached  Sparta, 
became  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Theseus ;  but 
this  tradition,  confirmed  by  some  ancient  my- 
thologists,  IS  confuted  by  others,  who  affirm,  that 
she  was  but  nine  years  old  when  carried  away 
by  the  two  royal  friends,  and  Ovid  introduces 
her  in  one  of  his  epistles,  saying,  Ercepto  redii 
■passa  timore  nihil.  Some  time  after,  Theseus 
assisted  his  friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and 
they  both  descended  into  the  infernal  regions 
to  carry  away  Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprised  of 
their  intentions,  stopped  them.  Pirithous  was 
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placed  on  his  father's  wheel,  and  Theseus  was 
tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he  had  set  to  test 
himself.  Virgil  represents  him  in  this  eternal 
slate  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the  shades  in 
Tartarus  the  words  of  Disciie  jusliliam  moniii, 
et  non  temnere  divos.  Apollodorus,  however, 
and  others  declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detain- 
ed in  hell ;  when  Hercules  can}e  to  steal  the  dog 
Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  from  the  .stone,  but 
with  such  violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behind. 
The  same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithous, 
and  the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the 
infernal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  tavour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated,  with  original  solem- 
nity, in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch, 
about  1200  j'-ears  after  the  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in  their 
accounts  about  this  hero,  and  they  all  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce 
a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossi. — 
This  daughter,  as  they  say,  bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  wascalled  Cerberus,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.  Pirithous 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog,  but  Theseus  was 
confined  in  prison,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  afi:er,  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but 
th^v  were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernnl 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Phit.  in. 
vita.—Apollnd.  S.—Hvgin.  fab.  14  and  79.— 
Paus.  1.  c.  2,  6^c.—  6vid.  Met.  7,  v.  433.  Jb. 
412.  Past.  3,  V.  473  and  491.  Heroid.—Diod. 
1  and  A.—Lvcav,  2,  v.  612.  Hovier.  Od.  21, 
V,  293. — Hr$ind.  in  Scut.  Herc.—JEUan.  V.  If. 
4,  c.  b.—S/r/f.  Theh.  5,  v.  ^'^^.— Proper t.  3.— 
Lacfant.  ad  Th^h.  Slat.—Philnst.  Icon.  1. — 
FJacc.  ^.—Avollon.  l.—  Virs:  Mn.  6,  v.  C17.— 
Seneca,  in  Hippol.—Stat.  Achill.  1. 
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Thesmophora,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as  law- 
giver, in  whose  honour  festivals  were  instituted 
called  Thesmophoria.  The  Thesmophoria  were 
instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Orphus  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
Athens,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity. 
The  worshippers  were  freeborn  women,  whose 
husbands  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  festival.  They  were  assisted  by  a  priest, 
called  'sTe(pavrnj)opi)i,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  The  freeborn  women  were 
dressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless 
innocence;  they  were  charged  to  observe  the 
strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  during  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity;  and  on  that  account  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  a^nus  castus. 
They  were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pomegran- 
ates, or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads,  as 
the  whole  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
signs  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any 
display  of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  how- 
ever, usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry  ex- 
pression when  she  was  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
Three  days  were  required  for  the  preparation, 
and  upon  the  lllh  of  the  month  called  Pyanep- 
sion,  the  women  went  to  Eleusis,  carrying  books 
on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws  which  the 
goddess  had  invented  were  contained.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  the  festival  began,  on 
the  16th  day  a  fast  was  observed,  and  the  wo- 
men sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  humiliation. 
It  was  usual  during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia, 
whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite 
maid  of  the  goddess  of  corn  or  perhaps  one  of 
her  surnames.  There  were  some  sacrifices  of 
a  m5''sterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
ment. Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The 
place  of  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Eumolpus.  Ovid.  Met.  10,"  v.  431.  FasL 
4,'  V.  6l9.—Apollod.  1,  c.  A.~-Virg.  Mn.  4,  v. 
58. — Sophocl.  in  (Edip.  Col. —  Clem.  Alex. 

THESMOTHETiB,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  justice  impartially  administered.  They 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536  years 
before  Christ.  His  representations  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  (fee.  Solon  was 
a  great  enemv  to  his  dramatic  representations. 
Horat.  Art.  P.  ^l^.—Dios. 

Thespius.     Fid.  Part  III. 

Theutis,  or  Teuthts,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of 
Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him,  he 
struck  the  goddess  and  returned  home.  Some 
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say  that  the  goddess  afterwards  appeared  tahiiD 
and  showed  him  the  wound  which  he  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after. 
Pans.  8,  c.  28. 

Thimbron,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  chosen 
to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was  re- 
called, and  afterwards  reappointed.  He  died 
B.  C.  391.     Diod.  IX 

Thoas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Thomyris,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the  Mas- 
sagetK.  After  her  husband's  death  she  marched 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  her  terri- 
tories, cat  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the 
head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood,  with 
the  insulting  words  of  satia  te  sanguine  qiuem 
sitisti.  Her  son  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus 
before  she  marched  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
armies.  Herodot.  1,  c.  205. — Justin.  1,  c.  8. 
TibuU,4e\.  1,  v.  143. 

Thoria  Lex,  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thorius,  the 
tribune.  It  ordaiT>ed  that  no  person  should  pay 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed.  It 
also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing  and 
pastures.     Cic.  in  Brut. 

Thraseas,  or  Thrasids,  (Paetus,)  a  stoic 
philosopher  of  Patavium,  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
famous  for  his  independence  and  generous  sen- 
timents ;  he  died  A.  D.  66.  Juv.  5,  v.  36. — • 
Mart.  1.  ep.  19.— Tacit.  A.  15,  c.  16. 

Thrasideus,  succeeded  his  father  Theron  as 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  conquered  by 
Hiero,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Diod.  11. 

Thraso,  a  favourite  of  Hieronymus,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  Romans.     He  was 

put  to  death  by  the  tyrant. The  character  of 

a  captain  in  Terence. 

Thrasybulus,  a  famous  general  of  Athens, 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re- 
ceived for  this  patriotic  action,  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive  branch ;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their  lost 
power  in  the  .^gean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
After  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  this 
great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers  had 
plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  C.  391, 
Diod.  14. —  C.  Nep.  in  vita. —  Cic.  Phil. —  Val. 
Max.  4,  c.  1. 

Thrasyllus,  I.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disorder- 
ed in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  ships 
which  entered  the  Piraeus  to  be  his  own.  He 
was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
liberallv  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
happy  illusion  of  mind.  JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c. 
25.— II.  A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
aa:e  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  obtained  a 

victorv  over  the  Persians.     Thi.cijd.  8. III. 

A  Greek  Pvthagorean  philosopher  and  mathe- 
mntician,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Sitet.  in  TV). 
Thrasymachus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plato. 
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Though  he  was  a  public  leacher  at  Athens,  he 
suffered  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself    Juv.  7,  v.  204. 

Thrasymedes,  I.  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of 
Pylos,  by  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias.  He 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Hygin.  fub.  37. — Paus.  2,  c.  26. 

II.  A  son  of  Philomelus,  who  carried  away  a 
daughter  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  married. 
Polycen.  5. 

Thugydides,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
Dorn  at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Oiorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exercises 
and  gymnastic  amusements,  which  called  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  relieve  Amphipolis ;  but  the  quick 
inarch  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedgemonian  general, 
defeated  his  operations;  and  Thucydides,  un- 
successful in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
banishment  the  general  began  lo  write  an  im- 
partial history  of  the  important  events  which 
had  happened  during  his  administration,  and 
which  still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued 
only  to  the  21st  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
the  walls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theopompus  and  Xenophon.  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more 
vigour,  purity,  elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared 
neither  lime  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
materials;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup- 
posed lo  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per- 
sian wars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
historian  of  Halicama^ssus  has  been  compared 
with  the  son  of  Oiorus,  but  each  has  his  pecu- 
liar excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  may  be  called  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  former  ;  while  Thucydides 
stands  unequalled  for  the  fire  of  his  descriptions, 
the  conciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  srron"- 
and  energetic  matter  of  his  narratives.  His  re- 
lations are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  inter- 
ested in  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  impartiality 
is  indubitable,  as  he  nowhere  betrays  the  least 
resentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
factious  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had  banished 
him  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  his- 
torian for  the  injudicious  distribution  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
whole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene 
continually  shifted  ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 
pursue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from 
Persia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walls  of 
Syracuse  to  the  coast  of  Corcyra.    The  ani- 


mated harangues  of  Thucydides  have  been  uni- 
versally admired ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodo- 
tus, but  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original;  and 
succeeding  historians  have  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  intro- 
duces a  general  addressing  himself  to  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The  history 
of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demos- 
thenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  tran- 
scribed it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it 
with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat 
it  by  heart.  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where 
he  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  his  80th 
year,  391  years  before  Christ.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker,  foi, 
Amst.  1731 ;  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  8  vols.  1759 ; 
of  Hudson,  fol.  Oxon.  1696;  and  the  8vo.  of 
Bipont.  1788.  Cic,  de  Oral.  &.c.—Dwd.  12.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  Thuc. — Mlian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50. 

—  Quiniil. II.  A  son  of  Milesias,  in  the  age 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  &c. 

Thyestes,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  offered  violence  to 
iErope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  because 
he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  ^Erope,  and  banished 
Thyestes  from  his  kingdom ;  but  soon  after,  the 
more  effectually  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  lo  Argos.  Thyestes  was  received  by 
his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  bui  he 
was  soon  informed  that  he  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  usual  course  not  to  be  spectator  of  so  bloody 
a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped  from  his  brother, 
and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some  time  after,  he  met 
his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  he  offered  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however, 
according  to  some,  was  intentionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  born  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats; 
he  was  called  ^Egysthus,  and  presented  In  his 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  .-Egysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove 
of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Meantime,  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him,  he 
was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown  into  a  close 
prison,  ^gysthus  was  sent  to  murder  Thves- 
tes,  but  the  father  recollected  the  swoid  which 
was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a  few  questions  con- 
vinced him  that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son, 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  committed' incest 
with  her  father,  she  asked  ^Egysthus  to  let  her 
examine  the  sword,  and  immediately  plunged 
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It  into  her  own  breast,  ^gysthus  rushed  from 
the  prison  to  Atreus,  with  the  bloody  weapon, 
and  murdered  him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wished 
to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on  the  supposed  death 
of  Thyestes.  At  the  death  of  Atreus,  Thyestes 
was  placed  on  his  brother's  throne  by  iEgysthus, 
from  which  he  was  soon  after  driven  by 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  He  retired  from 
Argos,  and  was  banished  into  the  island  of 
Cythera  by  Agamemnon,  where  he  died.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  4.  Sophocl.  in  Ajax. — Hygin.  fab.  86, 
&e. — Ovid,  in  lb.  359. — Ducan.  1,  v.  544,  1.  7, 
V.  451. — Senec.  in  Thyest. 

Thymcbtes,  I.  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of 
Oxinthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus 
who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 
Xanthus,  king  of  Boeotia,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Messenian,  B.  C.  1128,  who  repaired  the 
honour  of  Athens  by  fighting  the  Bcsotian  king. 

Pans.  2,  c.  18. II.  A  Trojan  prince,  whose 

wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  revenge  the  king's  cruelty 
that  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of 
Laomedon,  according  to  some.  Virg.  JSn.  2, 
V.  32. — Diciys  Cret.  4,  c.  4. 

TiBERiDs,  I.  (Claudms  Drusus  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
man emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
earlv  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 
nnd  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he  gained  some 
applause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced over  his  father,  though  only  nine  years 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
Cantabri,  and  afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of 
general,  he  obtained  victories  in  different  parts 
of  the' empire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph- Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  Tiberius 
fell  uiicier  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  re- 
tired to  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven 
years  as  an  exile,  till  by  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Livia  with  the  eiiiperor,  he  was  recalled. 
His  return  to  Rome  was  the  most  glorious;  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seem- 
ed to  divide  the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus. 
At  the  death  of  the  celebrated  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  been  adopted,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government;  and  while  with  dissimulation 
and  affected  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the 
dangerous  oflice,  he  found  time  to  try  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  biit 
by  the  recommendation  of  Augustus  and  the 
urj?pnt  entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
bednning  of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tran- 
quillity to  the  world  ;  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  the  friend 
of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation  ;  but  he 
was  satisfied  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
master  of  his  slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  character. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose 
intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his 
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cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  tyrannical 
oppression  and  murder  of  many  noble  senators, 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  and  sus- 
pected even  by  his  most  intimate  favourites. 
The  armies  mutinied  in  Pannonia  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  tumults  were  silenced  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
officers,  and  the  factious  demagogues  were 
abandoned  to  punishment.  This  acted  as  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome;  he  knew  from 
thence,  as  his  successors  experienced,  that  his 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  existence 
in  perpetual  danger.  He  continued,  as  he  had 
begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  sen- 
ate ;  all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  city  the  thoughts  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free.  The 
taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  re- 
strained by  the  salutary  regulations,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  and  frugality  of  the 
emperor.  While  Rome  exhibited  a  scene  of 
peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the  barbarians 
were  severally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new  honours  by 
the  activity  and  valour  of  Germanicus  and  his 
other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs  of 
Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
general  in  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac- 
celerated by  poison  and  the  secret  resentment 
of  the  emperor.  Not  only  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice  ;  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  .single  family 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last 
retired  to  the  island  of  Capreoe,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasures.  The  care  of  the  empire  was  in- 
trusted to  favourites,  among  whom  Sejanas  for 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour.  In 
his  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  invented  new  pleasures,  or 
could  produce  fresh  luxuries.  He  forgot  his 
age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  enor- 
mous'indulgences  which  can  draw  a  blush, 
even  on  the  countenance  of  the  most  debauched 
and  abandoned.  While  the  emperor  was  lost 
to  himself  and  the  world,  the  provinces  were 
harassed  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  by  those 
enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  seen  fall  pros- 
trate at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  submis- 
sive adulation.  At  last,  grown  weak  and 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of  his 
approaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
that  Rome  could  not  exist  without  a  head, 
he  nominated  as  his  successor  Caius  Cali- 
gula. Many  might  inquire  why  a  A^outh  na- 
turally so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caiu.s 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cruelties 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which  might 
be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  whose 
natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  say- 
ing of  Caligula,  that  he  bred  a  serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  died  at  Misenum,  the  Inth  of 
March,  A.  D..  37.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years,  6  months,  and  26  days. 
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Caligula  was  accused  of  having  hastened  his 
end  by  suffocating  him.    The  joy  was  universal 
when  his  death  was  known ;  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment 
to  rejoice,  heedless   of  the    calamities  which 
awaited  them  in  the  succeeding  reigns.     The 
body  of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
burnt  with  great  solemnity.     A  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to 
forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
praises  of  Augustus,  Germanicus,  and  his  own. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  examined 
wiih  particular  attention  by  historians,  and  his 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  ele- 
gant of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.    When 
a  private  man,  Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed ;  when  he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrogant,  jealous,  and  revengeful.     If  he  found 
Lis  military  operations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
j-eneral,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but 
wi'.en  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
favourite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.     If, 
as  some  observed,  he  had  lived  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  mighl  have  been  as 
conspicuous  as  his   great  ancestors;   but  the 
sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered 
him  vicious  and  oppressive.    Yet,  though  he 
encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he 
blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who 
approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
he  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and 
dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  study.     He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled.  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  Lucius  Caesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
authors.    He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
and  all    foreign  words   he   totally  wished   to 
banish  from  the  Latin  tongue.     As  instances  of 
his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
uncommonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  habitations  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.     One  of  hit, 
officers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  Ao. 
said  Tiberius,  a  good  shepherd  must  shear,  not 
flay  his  sheep.     The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  born,  by 
his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Csesar  and  Augus- 
tus, in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this 
he  refused,  saying,  Who,t  will  you  do,  conscript 
fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen  Ccesars?    Like  the 
rest  of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  and  even  during  his  life.     It 
has  been  wittily  observed  by  Seneca,  that  he 
never  was  intoxicated  but  orice  all  his  life,  for 
lie  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  time  he  gave  himself  to  drinking  till 
the  lasi  moment  of  his  life.     Sueton.  invitd,  &c. 

—  Tacit.   Ann.  6,  &c. — Dion.   Cass. II.  A 

friend  of  Julius  Cssar,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  ihe  war  of  Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot 
the  favours  he  had  received  from  his  friend ; 
and  when  he  was  assassinated,  he  wished  all 
his  murderers    to  be  publicly  rewarded. 

III.  One  of  the  Gracchi.     Vid.  Gracchus. 

IV,  Sempronius,  a  son  of  Drusus  and  Li- 
x'ia,   the  sister  of  Germanicus,   put  to  death 

by  Caligula. V.  A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to 

death  by  his  father  because  he  had  conspired 
with  other  young  noblemen  to  restore  Tar- 
quin  10  his  throne, VI.  A  Thracian,  made 


emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  em- 
pire. 

TiBULLUs,  Aulus  Albius,  is  the  earliest  and 
most  admired   of  the   Roman   elegiac  poets. 
His  birth  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred 
between  the  years  695  and  700.    It  has  often 
been  remarked,  that  few  of  the  great   Latin 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  were  born  at  Rome, 
and  that,  if  the  capital  had   always  confined 
the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  fami- 
lies within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
Tibullus,  however,  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  as 
his  birth,  in  whatever  year  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, unquestionably  took  place  in  the  capital, 
He  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  family,  of 
considerable  wealth   and   possessions,  though 
little  known  or  Uicntioned  in  the  history  of  their 
country.     His  father  had  been  engaged  en  the 
side  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon 
after    Csesar  had  finally  triumphed  over  the 
liberties  of  Rome.     It  is  said,  but  without  any 
sufficient  authority,  that  Tibullus  himself  was 
present  at  Philippi  along  with  his  friend  Mes- 
sala,  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.    He 
retired  in  early  life  to  his  paternal  villa  near 
Pedum,  (now  Zagarola,)  a  town  in  the  ancient 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Prseneste.     In  his  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortune,  but  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partitions  of 
land  made  to  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  alleged, 
that  he  was  ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Vul- 
pius  and  Broukhusius,  the  learned  editors  and 
commentators  of  Tibullus,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.     The  partition  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
his  indigence  ;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that 
his  own  extravagance  may  have  contributed  lo 
his  early  difficulties.     He  utters  his  complaints 
of  the  venality  of  his  mistresses  and  favourites 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  rapacity.    Nevertheless,   he 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thing  to  gratify  their  cupidity.     It  seems 
probable,  that  no  part  of  the  land,  of  which  Ti- 
bullus had  been  deprived,  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  or  compliment,  from  which  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.     It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
Tibullus  himself  complains  indeed  of  poverty, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  Latin  poet.^  is  pretty  well 
defined  bvBroukhusius,  "Fortuna mediocris  cui 
nihil  deest,"  and  nearly  the  same  notion  of  it  is 
communicated  to  us  by  Tibullus  in  his  first  ele- 
gy.   It  might  even  be  inferred  from  a  distich  in 
a  subsequent  elegy,  that  his  chief  paternal  seat 
had  been  preserved  to  him ;  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimentary  epistle,  written  long  after   the 
partition  of  the  lands,  says,  that  the  gods  had 
bestowed  on  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ing it.     His  friendship  for  Messala,  and  per- 
haps some  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and 
diminished  fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that 
celebrated  commander  in  various  military  ex 
peditions.    It  would  appear  that  he  had  accom 
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panied  him  in  not  less  than  three.  Messala, 
being  intrusted  by  the  emperor  with  an  extra- 
ordinary command  in  the  East,  requested  Ti- 
buUus  to  accompany  him,  and  to  this  proposal 
our  poet,  though  it  would  appear  with  some  re- 
luctance, at  length  consented.  He  had  not, 
however,  been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suf- 
fered so  severely,  that  he  was  obligeri  to  be  put 
on  shore  at  an  island,  which  Tibullus  names  by 
its  poetical  appellation  of  PbaDacia,  but  which 
was  then  commonly  called  Corcyra,  (now  Cor- 
fu.) He  recovered  from  this  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  renew  his 
voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled  with 
him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Pedum,  where,  though  he  occasionally 
visited  the  capital,  he  chiefly  resided  during  the 
x'emainder  of  his  life.  Tibullus  was  endued 
with  elegant  manners,  and  a  handsome  person, 
which  often  procured  him  the  love,  though  they 
could  not  always  secure  the  constancy,  of  the 
fair.  With  Delia,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  successful,  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
husband  or  a  more  favoured  lover ;  and  his  for- 
tune does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  the  good  graces  of  the  rapacious 
Nemesis.  While  he  thus  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
connexion  with  the  most  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  Hor- 
ace. Tibullus'  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
since  the  illness  Avith  which  he  was  attacked  at 
Corcyra.  His  existence  was  protracted  till  734, 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  that  year, 
was  deplored  by  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  and  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Ti- 
bullus have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writings.  Those  occurrences  to  which 
he  was  exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  turn 
to  his  thoughts,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
language.  He  fell  on  the  evil  days  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Roman  fair  of  the  highest  rank  had 
become  alike  licentious  and  venal;  and  the 
property  of  those  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the  republican 
party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurpers 
among  their  rapacious  soldiery.  Unhappy  in 
love,  and  less  prosperous  in  ibrtune,  than  in 
early  youth  he  had  reason  to  anticipate,  all 
that  he  utters  on  these  topics  is  stamped  with 
such  reality,  that  no  reader  can  suspect  for  a 
moment,  either  that  his  complaints  were  bor- 
rov/ed  from  Greek  sources,  or  were  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy.  His  inability  to  procure 
either  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of 
contentment,  is  the  source  of  constant  struggle 
and  disappointment.  Hence  the  irritability, 
melancholy,  and  changeableness  of  his  temper. 
Such  circumstances  in  the  life,  and  such  fea- 
lures  in  the  character,  of  Tibullus,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of 
much  which  we  find  in  his  elegies.  These 
elegies  have  been  divided  by  German  writers 
into  Erotic,  Rural,  Devotional,  and  Panes:yri- 
cal.  The  compositions  evidently  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  Tibullus,  are  poems  not  merely 
written  in  elea^iac  verse,  but  which  answer  to 
our  understanding  of  the  word  Elegy,  in  the 
subiect  and  sentiments.  The  tone  of  complaint 
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best  accords  with  his  soul.  Like  the  nightin- 
gale, his  most  mournful  notes  are  his  sweetest, 
and  melancholy  feelings  are  those  which  he 
expresses  most  frequently,  as  well  as  with  most 
truth  and  beauty.  His  first  composition  was 
to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  his  friend  Messala, 
but  his  more  favourite  study  was  writing  love 
verses  in  praise  of  his  mistresses  Delia  smd 
Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and  Nesera ;  and  in  these 
elegant  eflTusions  he  showed  himself  the  most 
correct  of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  he  lost  his  posses- 
sions when  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirate  were 
rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  might  have  re- 
covered them  if  he  had  condescended,  like  Vir- 
gil, to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  Four  books 
of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  of  his 
composition.  They  are  uncommonly  elegant 
and  beautiful,  and  possessed  with  so  much 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets, 
Tibullus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  favours  of 
an  admired  courtesan.  Ovid  has  written  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  The 
poems  of  Tibullus  are  generally  published 
with  those  of  Propertius  and  Catullus,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Vulpius,  Petavii, 
1737, 1749,  1755 ;  that  of  Barbou,  12  mo.  Paris, 
1754;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo.  Lips.  1776. 
Ovid.  3,  Arn.  el.  9,  Trist.  3,  v.  447.— i/om^.  1, 
ep.  4,  1.  1,  od.  33,  v.  l.—Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

TicinA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  before  the 
age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  praised 
his  mistress  Metella  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Perilla.     Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  433. 

TiGELLiNus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  conspir- 
ators who  had  leagued  against  Nero,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself,  68  A.  D. 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  12.—Plut.—Juv.  1. 

TiGRANEs,  I.  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law. 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  de- 
spised these  distant  enemies,  and  even  ordered 
the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  off  who 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  was  bold- 
ly advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  pride, 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though  he  or- 
dered the  Roman  consul  Lucullustobe  brought 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  after  defeated 
near  mount  Taurus.  This  totally  disheartened 
him,  he  refused  to  receive  Mithridates  into  his 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  His 
mean  submission  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of 
Lu  cull  us  in  Asia,  and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents, 
insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  received  a 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans.  His  second  son  of  the  same 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  be  had  married.  This 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
Sophene,  while  the  father  remained  quiet  on 
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the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  after- 
wards sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  insolence 
to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  Man. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c. 
5. — Paterc.  2,  c.  33  and  37. — Justin.  40,  c.  1 

and  2. — Plut.  in  Lmc.  Pomp.  &c. II.  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.     He  was 

put  to  death.   Tacit.  6,  Ann.  c.  40. III.  One 

of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians,  chosen 
by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

TiM^A,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  though  Agis  on  his  death- 
bed, declared  him  to  be  legitimate.   Plut.  in  Ag. 

T1M.EUS,  I.  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surrounded 
by  the  Oxydracee.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter.    Curt.  9,  c.  5. II.  An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  262  B.  C.  and  died 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  name 
was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  history  of 
Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost.     Plut.  in.  Nic. — Cic.  de 

Or  at. — Diod.  5. — C.  Nep. III.  A  writer  who 

jiublished  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 
philosophers.  Diog.  in  Emp. IV.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  born  at  Locris.  He 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  in  some  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem of  the  world  he  differed  from  him.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  the  soul  of 
the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant. 
Plato  in  Tim. — Plut. 

TiMAGORAS,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador. 
Val.  Max.  6,  c.  S.—Suidas. 

TiMANTHEs,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to 
be  immolated,  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  his  superior 
genius,  by  covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon, 
left  to  the  conception  of  the  imagination  the  deep 
sorrows  of  the  father.  He  obtained  a  prize,  for 
which  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  was  a  compet- 
itor. This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
the  fury  which  his  disappointments  could  occa- 
sion when  deprived  of  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Cic.  de  Orat. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  U. — Mlian.  V. 
H.  9,  c.  11. 

TiMARCHus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates.    Diog. II.  A  rhetorician,  who  hung 

himself  when   accused   of  licentiousness    by 

jEschines. III,  An  officer  in  ^Etolia,  who 

burnt  his  ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  his  com- 
panions, and  to  insure  himself  the  victory. 
Polycen.  5. 

TiMASiTHEUs,  aprince  of  Lipara,  who  obliged 
a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans,  who 
were  going  to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate 
rewarded  him  very  liberally,  and  137  years 
after,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispos- 
sessed of  Lipari,  the  same  generosity  was  nobly 
extended  to  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
Diod.  14. — Plut.  in  Cam. 


TiMESius,  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  began 
to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
Thracians,  but  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Abdera. 
Uerodot.  1,  c.  168. 

liMOCLEA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theage- 
nes,  who  was  killed  atCheronsea.  One  of  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which 
she  led  her  ravisherto  a  well,  and  while  he  be- 
lieved that  immense  treasures  were  concealed 
there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it.  Alexander 
commended  her  virtue,  and  forbade  his  soldiers 
to  hurt  the  Theban  females.     Plul.  in  Alex. 

TiMOCLES,  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
new  comedy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  whom  he  attacks  in  a  fragment 
of  the  "HjOw£s,  for  a  disinclination  to  peace; 
and  in  another,  the  A)7Xr;s,  he  accuses  him  of 
receiving  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  unfaithful 
treasurer  of  Alexander. 

TiMocRATEs,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un- 
common austerity. II.  A  Syracusan,  who 

married  Arete  when  Dion  had  been  banished 
into  Greece,  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant. 

TiMocREON,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  his  resentment  against  Simonides  and  The- 
mistocles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written 
on  his  grave  : — 

Multa  bibens,  et  multa  vorans,  mala  dinique 

dicens 
Multis,  hicjaceo  Timocreon  Rhodius. 

TiMOLEON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes  when  he 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
wqth  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty ;  but  the 
mother  of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete- 
rate aversion  for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  from  her  sight.  This  proved  painful  to 
Timoleon  ;  a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  refused  to  accept  of  any  offices  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracusans,  oppressed 
with  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timo- 
leon as  a  proper  deliverer  ;  but  all  applications 
would  have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense 
of  natural  liberty.  Timoleon,  says  he,  if  you 
accept  of  the  command  of  this  expedition,  toe  loill 
believe  that  you  have  killed  a  tyrant ;  but  if  not, 
we  cannot  but  call  you  your  brothefs  murderer. 
This  had  due  effect,  and  Timoleon  sailed  for 
Syracuse  with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about 
1600  men.  The  Carthaginians  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vigi- 
lance. Icetas,  who  had  the  possession  of  the 
city,  was  defeated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despair- 
ed of  success,  gave  himelf  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  general.  This  success  gained 
Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  cities, 
which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
postor, claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  over- 
throw of  Icetas  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
razed  the  citadel  w^hich  had  been  the  seat  of 
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tyranny,  and  erected  on  the  spot  a  common 
hall.  Syracuse  was  almost  destitute  of  inhab- 
itants, and  at  the  solicitation  of  Timoleon,  a 
Corinthian  colony  was  sent  to  Sicily ;  the  lands 
were  equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and 
the  houses  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  deposited  m  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  conqueror 
extended  his  benevolence  to  the  other  states  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced 
and  banished  from  the  island.  A  code  of  sal- 
utary laws  was  framed  for  the  Syracusans ; 
and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had  at- 
tempted again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Timo- 
leon was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private  man, 
unconnected  with  the  government,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Syracuse  :  his 
advice  was  consulted  on  matters  of  importance, 
and  his  authority  respected.  He  ridiculed  the 
accusations  of  malevolence,  and  when  some 
informers  had  charged  him  with  oppression  he 
rebuked  the  Syracusans  who  were  going  to  put 
the  accusers  to  immediate  death.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one 
of  his  biographers.  As  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  as- 
sassins, sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his 
person  in  disguise.  The  arm  'of  one  of  the 
assassins  was  already  lifted  up,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
made  his  escape  from  the  camp.  The  other 
assassin,  struck  at  the  fall  of  his  companion, 
fell  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown 
assassin  was  meantime  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared  that  he  had  committed 
no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
father,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had  mur- 
dered in  the  town  of  Leontini.  Inquiries  were 
made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be 
true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337 
years  before  the  Christian  "era.  His  body  re- 
ceived an  honourable  burial  in  a  public  place 
called  from  him  Timoleonieum ;  but  the  tears 
of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convincing 
proofs  of  the  public  regret,  than  the  institution 
of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be  observed 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Nep.  &  Plut.  in 
vita. — Polycen.  5,  c.  3. — Diod.  16. 

TiMOMACHus,  a  painter  of  Byzantium  in  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  paintings  of 
Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajax, 
were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J.  Csesar,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome. 
Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

TiMON,  I.  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misati- 
thrope,  for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  man- 
kind and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apeman- 
tus,  another  Athenian,  whose  character  was 
similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
some  partiality  for  Alcibiades,  because  he  was 
one  day  to  be  his  country's  ruin.  Once  he  went 
into  the  public  assembly,  and  told  his  conntrj''- 
men,  that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on  which  many  had 
ended  their  life  with  3  halter,  and  that  as  he  was 
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going  to  cut  it  down  to  raise  a  building  on  the 
spot,  he  advised  all  such  as  were  inclined  to 
destroy  themselves,  to  hasten  and  go  and  hang 
themselves  in  his  garden.    Plut.  in  Ale.  &c. — 

Lucian.   in    Tim. — Paus.  6,  c.    12. II.    A 

Greek  poet,  son  of  Timachus,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  several  dra- 
matic pieces,  all  now  lost,  and  died  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age.     Diog. — Athen.  6  and  13. 

TiMOPHANEs,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Timo- 
leon. He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
his  country  by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldiers 
with  whom  he  had  fought  against  the  Argives 
and  Cleomenes.  Timoleon  wished  to  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  measures,  and 
when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated.     Plut.  &  C.  Nep.  in  Tim. 

TiMOTHEUs,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus, 
son  of  Thersander  or  Philopolis,  He  was  re- 
ceived with  hisses  the  first  time  he  exhibited  as 
musician  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
further  applications  would  have  totally  been 
abandoned,  had  not  Euripides  discovered  his 
abilities,  and  encouraged  him  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  afterwards  gained  so  much 
applause.  He  received  the  immense  sum  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold  from  the  Ephesians,  because  he 
had  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diana.  He 
died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  There 
was  also  another  musician  of  Boeotia  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with  the  mu- 
sician of  Miletus.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c. 
15. — Paus.  3,  c.  12. — Plut.  de  music,   de  fort. 

&c. II.  An  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon. 

He  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  showed  that  he  was  not  inferior 
to  his  great  father  in  military  prudence.  He 
seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Thebans,  but  his  ill  success  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenians,  and 
Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  predeces- 
sors, was  fined  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  re- 
tired to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  He  was  so 
disinterested,  that  he  never  appropriated  any  of 
the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Athens 
with  1200  talents.  Some  of  the  ancients,  to  in- 
timate his  continual  successes,  have  represented 
him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortune,  while  the 
goddess  drove  cities  into  his  net.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Plato,  at  whose  table  he  learned  tem- 
perance and  moderation.  Atken.  10,  c.  3. — 
Paiis.  1,  c.  29.— Plut.  in  Syll.  &c.—^lian.  V. 

H.  2,  c.  10  and  18,  I.  3,  c.  16.— C.  Nep. III. 

A  Greek  statuary.     Paus.  1,  c.  32. IV.  A 

tyrant  of  Heraclea,  who  murdered  his  father. 
Diod.  16. V.  A  king  of  the  Sapaei. 

TiRiDATES,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Phraates  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
soon  after  deposed,  and  fled   to  Augustus  in 

Spain.     Horat.  1,  Od.  26. II.  A  man  made 

king  of  Parthia  by  Tiberius,  after  the  death  of 
Phraates,  m  opposition  to  Artabanus.  Tacit. 
Ann.  6,  &c. III.  A  keeper  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures at  Persepolis,  who  offered  to  surrender  to 

Alexander  the  Great.     Curt.  5,  c.  5,  &c. 

IV.  A  king  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Tiro,  (Tullius,)  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  great- 
ly esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learning  and 
good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  invented  short- 
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hand  writing  among  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  treatises  now  lost. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  &c. 

TisAMENES,  or  TisAMENiJs,  I.  a  son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelans,  who 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Lacedce- 
mon.  The  Heraclidae  entered  his  kingdom  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  his  family  into  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
lonians,  near  Helice.     Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Paus. 

3,  c.  1,  1.  7,  c.  1. II.  A  king  of  Thebes,  son 

of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices.  The 
furies,  who  continually  persecuted  the  house  of 
CEdipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, 
but  they  tormented  his  son  and  successor  Aute- 
sion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus. 
3,  c.  5,  1.  9,  c.  6. 

TisARCHUs,  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &c.     PolycBn.  5. 

TisiAS,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cic.  de  inv.  2,  c.  2.     Orat.  1,  c.  18. 

TissAPHERNES,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander 
of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  against  Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  valour  and 
intrepidity  that  the  king's  forces  gained  the 
victory,  and  for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  which  Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popularity 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  had  been  conquered 
by  Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.     C.  Nep. 

TiTHENiDiA,  a  festival  of  Sparta  in  which 
nurses,  ridrivai,  conveyed  male  infants,  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
they  sacrificed  young  pigs. 

TiTHRAUsTEs,  a  Pcrsiau  satrap,  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphernes  by  Artaxerxes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh- 
tered favourite  enjoyed.     He  was  defeated  by 

the  Athenians  under  Cimon. The   name 

was  common  to  some  of  the  superior  officers  of 
state  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  Plut. — C 
Nep.  in  Dat.  if  Conon. 

TiTiA  Lex  de  magistratibus,  by  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
triumvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
lic for  five  years.    The  persons  chosen  were 

Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. Another, 

de provinciis, -which  required  that  the  provincial 
quaestors,  like  the  consuls  and  praetors,  should 
receive  their  provinces  by  lot. 

TiTiANA  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debaucheries 
and  incontinence.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TiTiANUs,  (Attil.)  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
death  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  for  aspiring  to 
the  purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Tmi,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
ed the  flight  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  it. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  15. — Tjucan.  1,  v.  602. 

TiTTOs  Proculus,  (Septimius,)  a  poet  in  the 
Augustan  age,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  lyric  and  tragic  compositions,  now  lost. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

TiTORMUs,  a  shepherd  of  j^lolia,  called  an- 
other Hercules  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contempo- 
rary, Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on  his 
shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian  moved 
but  with  difficulty.  jEliaii,.  V.  H.  12,  c.  22.— 
Herodol.  6,  c.  127. 

Trrus  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  because  known  by  his  valour 
in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79ih  year  of  the  Christian 
era  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  While  in  the  house 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  extravagance  and  incontinence,  his  attend- 
ants were  the  most  abandoned  and  dissolute, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  gratification  of  ev^ery 
impure  desire,  and  inevery  unnatural  vice.  Yet 
he  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy ;  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
himself  despised  by  the  Roman  people,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  presence.  When  raised  lo  the 
throne  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  patron  of  liberty.  All  informers  were  banish- 
ed from  his  presence,  and  even  severely  punish- 
ed. A  reform  was  made  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
postponed  for  5^ears.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects 
was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  grant- 
ed no  favour  one  day,  that  he  exclaimed  m  the 
memorable  words  of  My  friends,  I  have  lost  a 
day  I  Two  of  the  senators  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  at- 
tempts, he  made  them  his  friends  by  kindness, 
and,  like  another  Nerva,  presented  them  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.  During  his  reign  Rome 
was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  inhabitants. 
In  this  time  of  public  calamity  the  emperor's 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  conspicu- 
ous. Titus  comforted  the  afiiicted  as  a  father ; 
he  alleviated  their  distresses  by  his  liberal  boun- 
ties; and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  he 
exerted  himself  for  the  good  and  preservation 
of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince. 
Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father's  house,  his 
indisposition  w^as  increased  b}'-  a  burning  fever. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  modest 
submission,  complained  of  the  severity  of  fate, 
which  removed  him  from  the  world  when  young, 
w^here  he  had  been  employed  in  making  a  grate- 
ful people  happy.  He  died  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  81,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  After  him  Domitian  ascended  the  throne, 
not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  his  brother's  end  by  ordering  him  to 
be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  Domitian  has  also 
been  accused  of  raising  commotions,  and  of 
making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother;  but 
Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forerave  the  of- 
fender. Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  which  Titus  exer- 
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jised  Eigainst  the  Jews,  but  though  certainly  a 
disgrace  to  the  benevolent  features  of  his  char- 
acter, we  must  consider  him  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  exerted  for  the 
punishment  of  a  wicked  and  infatuated  people. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  7,  c.  16,  &c — Suetonius. — Dio. 
&c. 

Titus  Tatius,  1,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
Vid.  Tatius. II.  Livius,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian.    Vid.  Livius. III.  A  son  of  Junius 

Brutus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  father,  for 
conspiring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

Tlepolemus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  obtained  Carmania  at  the  general  division 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.     Diod.  18. 

ToLUs,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  tbeir  city  should  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  M^orld. 

ToNEA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  attempted  to  carry  away  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained  in  the 
harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

Tr.abea.  The  plays  of  duintus  Trabea,  sup- 
posed to  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  called  Toga- 
ta,  are  frequently  cited  by  the  grammarians, 
and  are  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cicero. 
The  name  of  Trabea  was  made  use  of  in  a  well- 
known  deception  practised  on  Joseph  Scaliger 
by  Muretus.  Scaliger  piqued  himself  on  his 
faculty  of  distinguishing  the  characteristic 
styles  of  ancient  writers.  In  order  to  entrap 
him,  Muretus  showed  him  some  verses,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  received  them  from  Ger- 
many, where  they  had  been  transcribed  from  an 
ancient  MS.  attributed  to  CI,  Trabea.  Scaliger 
was  so  completely  deceived,  that  he  afterwards 
cited  these  verses,  as  lines  from  the  play  of 
Harpace,  by  Q..  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Commentary  on  Varro's  Dialogues  De  Re 
Rustica,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  obscure  ex- 
pression of  his  author — "  duis  enim,"  says  he, 
"  tarn  aversus  a  Musis,  tarn  que  humanitatis  ex- 
pers,  qui  horum  publicatione  offendatur."  Mu- 
retus, not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
afterwards  sent  him  some  other  verses,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  name  of  Attius,  expressing,  but 
more  diffusely,  the  same  idea.  Scaliger,  in  his 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  them,  along 
with  the  former  lines,  as  fragments  from  the 
(Enomaus,  a  tragedy  by  Attius,  and  a  plasria- 
rism  from  Trabea — observing  at  the  end  of  his 
note,  "Fortasse  de  hoc  nimis."  Muretus  said 
nothing  for  two  years  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  own  Latin 
poems,  and,  along  with  them,  under  the  title 
Afficta  Trabea,  both  sets  of  verses  which  he 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scaliger  for  undoubted 
remnants  ofantiquitv.  The  whole  history  of 
the  imposture  was  fully  disclosed  in  a  note:  both 
poems,  it  was  acknowledged,  were  versions  of  a 
fragment,  attributed  by  some  to  Menander,  and 
by  others  to  Philemon,  beginning — E<  ra  t^nK-pva 
fiitiv,  K.  T.  X.  They  have  been  also  translated 
into  Latin  by  Naugerius. 

Trachalus,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  as 
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an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  commanding 
aspect.     Quintil. —  Tacit. 

Trajanus,  I.  (M.  Ulpius  Crinitus,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Iialica  in  Spain.  Nerva 
adopted  him  eis  his  son,  invested  him  during  his 
lifetime  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Caesar  and  of  Germanicus,  A 
little  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election  ot 
Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the 
free  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  confines 
of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
All  the  actions  of  Trajan  showed  a  good  and 
benevolent  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited 
the  encomiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
courteous  panegyrist  has  paid.  The  barbarians 
continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  they 
generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they  distrust- 
ed, were  not  few.  Trajan,  however,  could  not 
behold  with  satisfaction  and  unconcern  the  in- 
solence of  the  Dacians,  who  claimed  from  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardice  of 
Domitian  had  ofiered.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  emperor  on  the  frontiers  awed  the  bar- 
barians to  peace,  but  Decebalus,  their  warlike 
monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  by  violating 
the  treaty.  The  emperor  entered  the  enemy's 
country  by  ihrownng  a  bridge  across  the  rapid 
streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  the  soldiers.  Trajan  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Decebalus,  despairing  of  success 
destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia  oecame  a  prov- 
ince of  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  defeating  their  enemies  might  not 
cool,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  into  the 
East,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  immediate 
war.  Trajan  passed  through  the  submissive 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  well-directed 
operations  made  himself  master  of  the  provinces 
of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  return  of 
the  emperor  towards  Rome  was  hastened  by  in- 
disposition, he  stopped  at  Cilicia,  and  in  the 
town  of  Selinus,  which  afterw-ards  was  called 
Trajanopolis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  ex- 
pired, in  the  beginning  of  August,  A.  D.  117, 
after  a  reign  of  19  years,  6  months,  and  15  days, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom  the  emperess 
Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman  armies  as  the 
adopted  son  of  her  husband.  Trajan  was  fond 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.  The  sound- 
ing titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  generals 
ofantiquitv,  and  wlio,  to  indicate  his  affability, 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of 
his  subjects,  distinguished  his  palace  by  the 
inscription  of  the  public  palace.  Like  other 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern the  homage  of  his  friends;  but  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  cordially  to  salute  them. 
He  refused  the  statues  which  the  flattery  of  fa- 
vourites wished  to  erect  to  him,  and  he  ridiculed 
the  follies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  could 
pay  adoration  to  cold  inanimate  pieces  of 
marble.  His  public  entry  into  Rome  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  he  appeared  on 
foot,  and  showed  himself  an  enemv  to  parade 
and  an   ostentatious  equipage.    When  in  his 
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camp,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  fatigues  of 
war  like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the 
most  barren  deserts  and  extensive  plains  on 
foot,  and  in  his  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the 
simplicity  which  once  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  Romans  in  their  countryman  Fabricius. 
He  had  a  select  number  of  intimates,  whom  he 
visited  with  freedom  and  openness,  and  at 
Avhose  tables  he  partook  many  a  moderate  re- 
past, without  form  or  ceremony.  His  confi- 
dence, however,  in  the  good  intentions  of  others, 
was,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  His  favourite 
Sura  had  once  been  accused  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded  the  informer, 
and  as  he  was  that  same  day  invited  to  the 
house  of  the  supposed  conspirator,  he  went 
thither  early.  To  try  farther  the  sincerity  of 
Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shaved  by  his 
barber,  to  have  a  medicinal  application  made 
to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  and  to 
bathe  together  with  him.  The  public  works  of 
Trajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  free  and 
easy  communications  between  the  cities  of  his 
provinces,  he  planted  many  colonies,  and  fur- 
nished Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions 
which  could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of 
calamity.  It  was  by  his  directions  that  the  ar- 
chitect ApoUodorus  built  that  celebrated  column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Trajan's  column.  The  area  on  which  it 
stands  was  made  by  the  labours  of  men,  and 
the  height  of  the  pillar  proves  that  a  large  hill 
144  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
humane  Pliny;  but  he  was  unusually  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarously  murdered 
200.000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscure- 
ly seen,  through  a  reign  of  continued  splendour 
and  popularity,  yet  he  is  accused  of  inconti- 
nence and  many  unnatural  indulgences.  He 
was  too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  his 
wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by 
those  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation 
and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  Plin. 
Paneg.   &c. — Dio.    Cass. — Eutrop. — Ammian. 

— Spariian. — Joseph.  BelL     J. —  Victor. II, 

The  father  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

TREB.A.TIUS  Testas,  (C.)  a  man  banished  by 
Julius  Ceesar  for  following  the  interests  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Tre- 
batius  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing than  for  his  integrity,  his  military  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  law.  He  wrote  nine 
books  on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on 
civil  law;  and  the  verses  that  he  composed 
proved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  consequence. 
Horat.%  Sat.  1,  v.  4. 

Trebeluanus,  C.  Annius,  a  pirate  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D.  264. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

Trebellienus  Rupus,  a  praetor  appointed 
governor  of  the  children  of  King  Cotys  by  Ti- 
berius. 

Trebellids  Pollio,  a  Latin  historian  who 


wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors. 
The  beginning  of  this  history  is  lost;  part  of  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of  the  two  Gal- 
lieni,  with  the  30  tyrants,  are  the  only  frag- 
ments remaining.     He  flourished  A.  D.  305. 

Treboma  Lex,  de  provinciis,  by  L.  Trebo- 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  gave  Cajsar 
the  chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  longer 
than  was  enacted  by  the  Vatinian  law,  and  in 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  recal- 
ling or  superseding  him. Another,  by  the 

same,  on  the  same  year,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  on  Cassius 

and  Pompey  for  five  years.   Dio.  Cass.  39. 

Another,  by  L.  Trebonius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
305,  which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Liv. 
3  and  5. 

Trebonius,  Caius,  one  of  Caesar's  friends, 
made,  through  his  interest,  praetor  and  consul. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mur- 
derers. He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna, 
Cas.  Bell.  5,  c,  n.—Cic.  in  Phil.  11,  c.  2.— 
Paterc.  56  and  69.— Liv.  119.— Dio.  M.—Ho- 
rat.  I,  Sat.4,v.  114. 

Triarius,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had 
for  some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
CcBsar.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

Tribuni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  had  retired  to 
mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were  C.  Licinius 
and  L.  Albinus,  but  their  number  was  soon 
after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten, 
which  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  powder,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  popu- 
lace, soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senators 
repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  could  summon  assemblies, 
propose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Veto.  Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  senatus  consuUa,  and  this  was  done 
by  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irreg- 
ularity happened  in  the  state,  their  power  was 
almost  absolute  ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  he  pursued 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
not,  like  that  of  all  other  inferior  magistrates, 
abolished  while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  they  were  always  called  Sacrosancli. 
To  strike  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  in- 
terrupt them  while  they  spoke  in  the  assemblies, 
called  for  the  immediate  interference  of  power. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  veryconspi- 
cuous.  They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle,  called  viator,  marched  before  them. 
They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  time 
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afler,  their  office  entitled  them  to  the  rank  of 
senators.  Yet  great  as  their  power  might  ap- 
pear, they  received  a  heavy  wound  from  their 
number,  and  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
lutions were  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not  all 
unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  advantage  of 
their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them  by 
bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  authority 
of  the  rest.  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people, 
though  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile,  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  first  steps  that  led  to  more 
honourable  employments,  and  as  no  patrician 
was  permitted  to  canvass  for  the  tribuneship, 
\re  find  many  that  descended  among  the  plebe- 
ians to  exercise  that  important  office.  From  the 
power  with  which  they  were  at  last  invested  by 
the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  continual  appli- 
cations of  those  who  were  in  office,  they  became 
almost  absolute  in  the  state ;  and  it  has  been 
properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far  greater 
troubles  than  those  which  they  were  at  first 
created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the 
dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  harangue  and 
inflame  the  people  ;  they  could  make  no  laws  ; 
no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal,  and  such  as 
had  been  tribunes,  were  not  permitted  to  solicit 
for  the  other  offices  of  the  state.  This  disgrace, 
however,  was  but  momentary ;  at  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  the  tribunes  recovered  their  privi- 
leges by  means  of  Cotta  and  Porapey  the  Great. 
The  office  of  tribune  remained  in  full  force  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  w^ho,  to  make  himself 
more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred,  conferred 
the  power  and  office  upon  himself,  whence  he 
was  called  tribunitid  pofestate  donatus.  His  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and 
as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and  official  tribune, 
such  as  were  appointed  to  the  office  were  mere- 
ly nominal,  without  power  or  privilege.  Under 
Constantine  the  tribuneship  was  totallv  abolish- 
ed. The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  sleep 
out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  FericB  Latins, 
when  they  went  with  other  magistrates  to  offer 
.sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near  Alba.  Their 
houses  were  always  open,  and  they  received 
every  complaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  their  constituents.  'Their  au- 
thority was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 

the  city. There  were  also  other  officers  who 

bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribuni 
militum  or  militares,  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  legions.  Thev  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the  army, 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave  the  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first  chosen  by 
Romulus,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increased 
to  3ix  in  every  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls, 
but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was 
divided  between  the  people  and  the  consul. 
They  were  generally  of  senatorian  and  eques- 
trian families,  and  the  former  were  called 
laticlavii,  and  the  latter  ayisrnsfidavii,  from 
their  peculiar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen 
by  the  consuls  were  called  Rutuli,  because  the 
right  of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed 
by  Rutulus;  and  those  elected  by  the  people 
were  called  CowAtiali,  because  chosen  in  the 
Comitia.  They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were 
in  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When  the 
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consuls  were  elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose  14 
tribunes  from  the  knights,  who  had  served  five 
years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  csWed.  juniores, 
and  ten  from  the  people  who  had  been  in  ten 

campaigns,  who  were  called  seniores. There 

were  also  some  officers  called  tribuni  militum 
consulari  potestate  elected  instead  of  consuls,  A. 
U.  C.  310.  They  were  only  three  originally,  but 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  people  and  the  emergencies  of  the 
state.  Part  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  the 
rest  of  patrician  families.  When  they  had  sub- 
sisted for  about  70  years,  not  without  some  in- 
terruption, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as  the 
plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  the  consulship, 
and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  head  of  the 

state  till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  tribuni  cohortium  pratorianarum  were  in- 
trusted with  the  person  of  the  emperor,  which 

they  guarded   and   protected. The  tribuni 

ccrarii  were  officers  chosen  from  among  the 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
The  richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as 
much  money  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  They  w^ere  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  senators  and 
Roman  knights  the  privileges  of  judging.  They 
were  abolished  by  Julius  Cassar,  but  Augustus 
re-established  them,  and  created  200  more,  to 

decide  causes  of  smaller  importance. The 

tribuni  celerum  had  the  command  of  the  guard 
which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safety  of  bis  per- 
son. They  were  100  in  number,  distinguished 
for  their  probity,  their  opulence,  and  their  no- 
bility.  The  tribuni  voluptaturn,  were  com- 
missioned to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which 
were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  av anting  in  the  exhibitions.  This 
office  was  also  honourable. 

Triclaria,  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Diana  Triclaria,  w^hose  temple  had 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Cometho.  Ic 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  this 
barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  Eurypilus. 
The  three  cities  were  Aroe,  Messatis,  and 
Anthea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.    Pans.  7,  19. 

Triumviri  reip^cbliccB  constituendce,  were  three 
magistrates,  appointed  equally  to  govern  the 
Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expiring  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  people,  and  became 
celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  am- 
bition, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first 
triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil  war. 
The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was 
under  Ausrustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  and 
through  them  the  Romans  totally  lost  their 
liberty.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at 
Rome  for  the  space  of  about  12  veal's.— There 
were  also  officers  who  were  called  triumvirii 
ca,pitales,  created  A.  U.  C.  464.  They  took 
cognizance  of  murders  and  robberies,  and  every 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  concerned.  Crimi- 
nals under  sentence  of  death  were  intrusted  to 
their  care,  and  they  had  them  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  the  praetors. The 
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■triumviri  nocturni  watched  over  the  safety  of 
Rome  in  the  night  time,  and  in  case  of  fire  were 
ever  read)'  lo  give  orders,  and  to  take  the  most 

effectual  measures  to   extinguish   it. The 

iriuviviri  agrarii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that 
were  sent  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They  made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
-colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  consuls  at  Rome. The  triwn- 

viri  monetales  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and 
had  the  care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  was 
generally  intimated  by  the  following  letters  of- 
ten seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals :  IIIVIR. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i.  e,  triumviri  aure,  «,rge9Uo, 
zere  flaiido,  feriendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as  those 
who  were  employed  before  them  were  called 

Denariorum  Jiandorum  curatores. The  tri- 

Hiinviri  senatus  legendi  were  appointed  to  name 
those  that  were  most  worthy  to  be  made  sena- 
tors from  among  the  plebeians.  They  were  first 
chosen  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  before  this 
privilege  belonged  to  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
devolved  upon  the  consuls,  and  the  censors,  A. 

XJ.   C.  310. The  triumviri  mensarii  were 

t:hosen  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  take  care 
■of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Trogus  Pompeids,  was  bom  in  the  country 
of  the  Vocontii  in  Gaul,  now  Dauphiny.  He 
derived  his  second  name  from  the  great  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  bestowed  on  his  grandfather  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Sertorius.  His  father,  however,  de- 
serted the  fortunes  of  the  patron  of  his  family, 
•and  became  a  secretary  of  Julius  Csesar.  His 
work  consisted  of  forty-four  books,  and  was 
entitled  Historicz  Philippicce,  et  Totius  Mundi 
Origines,  et  Terra  Situs.  It  was  called  His- 
toria  Pkiiippica,  because  the  greater  part  re- 
lated to  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  But, 
though  this  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
contrived,  in  the  form  of  episodes  or  introduc- 
tions, to  connect  with  it  the  history  of  most 
other  nations,  from  the  first  king  of  Assyria  to 
his  own  time.  The  book  itself  has  perished, 
but  we  possess  an  abridgment  of  it  by  Justin, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and 
whose  epitome  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
original  work  having  been  neglected  and  lost. 
The  abbreviator  has  selected  the  facts  which 
he  conceived  would  prove  most  interesting,  and 
had  passed  over  those  which  he  thought  "could 
afford  neither  entertainment  nor  instruction  in 
the  way  of  example.  He  has  unfortunately 
omitted  a  great  deal  of  topographical  informa- 
tion, which  probably  appeared  to  him  little 
amusing  or  useful,  but  which  would  have  been 
of  much  interest  in  modern  times,  on  account 
of  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  ancient 
geography.  Several  dissertations  have  lately 
been  written  concerning  the  sources  whence 
Trosrus  Pompeius  derived  the  facts  of  this  uni- 
versal history.  Its  first  six  books,  which  are 
introductory,  and  relate  to  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, and  ancient  Greeks,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  were  in  a  great  measure  compiled 
from  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias  the  Cnidian.  The 
four  following  books,  which  contained  the  life 
of  Philip,  were  translated  from  Theopompus  of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  complete  history  of  that 


monarch.  The  account  of  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der has  been  so  much  mutilated  in  the  epitome 
of  Justin,  that  the  critics  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  discover  what  authorities  have  been  prin- 
cipally followed.  For  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Trogus  chiefly  consulted  Jerome  of 
Cardia,  and  Phylarchus.  The  six  books,  from 
the  30th  to  the  36th,  which  comprehended  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  against 
the  Achaians  and  Macedonians,  and  in  Syria 
against  Antiochus,  have  been  extracted  from 
Polybins.  From  a  comparison  of  the  epitome 
of  Justin  with  some  fragments  of  Posidonius  of 
Rhodes,  preserved  by  Athenseus,  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  the  chief  guide  of  Trogus,  for  the 
histories  of  Mithridates,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
the  Parthians  and  Jews,  which  were  related  in 
the  six  following  books.  The  digression  con- 
cerning the  Jews  is  full  of  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion. Every  one  is  aware  of  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  with  regard  to  this  race  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus ;  and  Justin,  at  whatever  period  he  may 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  work  which  he  abridges.  That 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relates  the  an- 
cient history  of  Rome,  has  been  copjed  from 
Diodes  the  Peparelhian,  who  was  also  the 
tainted  authority  to  which  Fabius  Pictor  un- 
fortunately trusted,  and  from  which  have  flow- 
ed all  the  fables  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal 
Virgin,  the  Wolf,  and  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Trojani  Ludi,  games  instituted  by  ^neas, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  ihe  death 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circus  of 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families,  dressed  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  list. 
Sylla  exhibited  them  in  his  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  observed  with  un- 
usual pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on 
horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot,  was  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  called  princeps  ju- 
ventutis,  and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg.  JFJn. 
5,  V.  602. — Sueton.  in  Cas.  and  in  Aug. — Plut. 
in  Syll. 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
bv  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Apollod. 
3^  c.  12.— Horat.  2,  ed.  9,  v.  16.— Virg.  JEn.  1, 
V.  474. 

Trophonius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia.  He 
built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  daysj 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure.  When  the  days  were  pass- 
ed, Trophonius  and  his  brother  were  found 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pausanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth;  and  when  afterwards  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and 
to  seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he  gave  oracles 
in  a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  bv 
means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told 
them  how  to  ease  their  misfortunes.  The  cave 
of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ceremonies  were 
required,  and  the  suppliant  was  obliged  to  make 
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particular  sacrifices,  to  anoint  his  body  with 
oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers. 
He  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with 
a  cake  of  honey  in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  to 
descend  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance, 
from  whence  he  returned  backwards,  after  he 
had  received  an  answer.  He  was  always  pale 
and  dejected  at  his  return,  and  thence  it  became 
proverbial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  There 
were  annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  Pans.  9,  c.  37,  &c. — 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  n.—Plut.—Pliii.  34,  c.  7.— 
jElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tros,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
who  married  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
Schamander,  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  v/as  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas.  Virg.  3,  G. 
V.  ^^.—Hovier.  11.  20,  v.  2\9 .—Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

T  .YPHioDoHDs,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 
rian of  Eg3'pt,  in  the  6th  century,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  24  books  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
from  which  he  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  book, 
the  8  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  &c. 

TuBERO,  Gl.  ^Lius,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in- 
law  to  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  glory,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  Six- 
teen of  the  Tuberos,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cup,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Macedonia. 

TuccA,  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  order- 
ed by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the 
jEneid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
on  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet. 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  40.     Sat.  19,  v.  84. 

TuLLiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  TuUius,  king 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband  Aruns, 
and  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassinated  that 
Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the  throne.  It  is 
said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  body  of  her  a9:ed  father,  which  had 
been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  Rome  with  her  husband.    Ovid,  in 

Ih.  363. II.  Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
was  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he 
misrht  marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 
name. 

TuLMA  Lex,  desenatu,  byM.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.  U.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  li- 
bera Ipgatlo  granted  them  by  the  senate  should 
hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators 
as  had  a  libera  legatio  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  any  expense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 

state. Another,  de  ambitu,  by  the  same,  the 

same  year.     It  forbade  any  person,  two  vears 

before  he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a 

show  of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  de- 
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volved  upon  him  by  will.  Senators  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  ambitus,  were  punished  with  the 
aq%i<x  et  ignis  interdictio  for  ten  years,  and  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  the  Calpurnian  law. 

TuLLioLA,  or  TuLLiA,  a  daughter  of  Cicero 
by  Terenria.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and  af- 
terwards Furius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Corn. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was 
turbulent,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father.  Tullia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  partiality  for 
his  daughter.  According  to  a  ridiculous  story 
which  some  of  the  moderns  report,  in  the  age 
of  Pope  Paul  3d,  a  monument  was  discovered 
on  the  Appian  road,  with  the  superscription  of 
TulliolcB  JilicB  mecB.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  years. 
Cic. — Plut.  in  Cic. 

TuLLUs,  I.  (Hostilius.)  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  of  a  war- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  his  expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  de- 
stroyed after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  states 
with  success,  and  enforced  reverence  for  ma- 
jesty among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his 
famil}''  about  640  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  32  years.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  precisely  known.  According  to  ihe 
most  probable  accounts  he  was  murdered  by 
Ancus  Martins.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys.  Hal.  3, 
c.  \.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  SU.—Liv.  1,  c.  22.— 

Plut. II.  Lucius  Volcatius,  stood  in  the  same 

relation  to  Propertius,  of  a  patron  and  friend,  as 
Messala  to  Tibullusand  Ovid.  He  was  nephew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatius  Tullus  who  was  con- 
sul in  the  year  687,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  in  his  orations  against  Catiline,  and  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  ihe  elder  Tullus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Julius  Csesar.  His  nephew,  who  was 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  same  party ;  and 
having  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
adopted  son,  he  became  consul  along  with  Au- 
gustus in  720,  the  year  preceding  the  consulship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  of  Actium.  After 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  various  for- 
eign expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  He  possessed, 
however,  a  delightful  villa  in  Italy,  surrounded 
with  woods,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  betwixt  Rome  and  Ostia,  at  which  he 
occasionallv  resided,  in  great  splendour  and 
luxury.  If  we  mav  believe  a  flattering  poet, 
he  had  never  yielded,  even  in  youth,  to  the 
fascinations  of  love,  but  had  devoted  his  whole 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Tnlins 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  having  survived  M:tp- 
cenas,  whom  he  had  long  rivalled  as  a  patron 
of  literature,  and,  after  his  death,  almost  sup- 
plied his  place.  He  is  now  chieflv  known  ns 
the  friend  of  Propertius,  who  has  addressed  to 
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him  many  of  his  elegies,  expressing  devoted 
attachment,  and  confiding  to  him  the  story  of 
his  unfortunate  loves. 

TuRNUs,  a  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Daunus 
and  Venilia.  He  made  M^ar  against  iEneas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latin  us, 
who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  him.  His 
efforts  were  attended  with  no  success,  though 
supported  with  great  courage  and  a  numerous 
army.  He  was  conquered,  and  at  last  killed  in 
a  single  combat  by  .^neas.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  strength.  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  56,  &LC.—  Tibull.  2,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  879.     Met.  14,  v.  451. 

TuRULLius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 

TuTiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  inconti- 
nence. She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddess.    Liv.  20. 

Tychius,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Bobo- 
lia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid.  Fast. 
3,  V.  Q2'i.—Strab.  9.— Homer.  11.  7,  v.  220. 

Tydeus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Tyrannion,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  His  original  name  vv^as 
Theophrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He  was 
taken  by  LucuUus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Muraena.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  To  his  care 
and  industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  Aristotle's  works. II,   There 

was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called  Diodes,  who 
bore  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  favourites,  and  afterwards  by 
Terentia,  who  gave  him  his  nbeny.  He  wrote 
68  different  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  another  in  which  Homer's  poems 
were  corrected,  &c. 

Tyrt^us,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  born  in  At- 
tica, son  of  Archimbrotus.  In  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war  the  Lacedasmonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their  expedition 
with  success,  and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrtseus.  The  poet  animated 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  martial  songs,  just  as 
they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ithome,  and 
inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
defeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Lacedaemon,  and  treated 
with  great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of 
Tyrtaeus  nothing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of 
four  or  five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684 
B.  C.  Justin.  2,  c.  5. — Strdb.  8. — Aristot.  Polit. 
5,  c.  l.—Horat.  de  Art.  p.  iOr2.—.^lian.  V.  H. 
12,  c.  50.— Pat/^.  4,  c.  6,  &c. 


Vacatione  {lex  de),  was  enacted  concerning 
the  exemption  from  military  service,  and  con- 
tained this  very  remarkable  clause,  nisi  bcHvm 
Gallicum  ezoriatur,  in  which  case  the  priests 


themselves  were  not  exempted  from  service. 
This  can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the  Ro- 
mans were  of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city  had 
once  been  taken. 

Valens,  I.  (Flavius,)  a  son  of  Gratian,born 
in  Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took  him 
as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  ihe  Roman  em- 
pire. The  bold  measures,  and  the  threats  of  the 
rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the  new  emperor ; 
and,  if  his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  would 
have  willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  which  his  brother  had  intrusted  to  his 
care.  By  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late  ;  he  attempted  to  re- 
pel them,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  ob- 
tained some  advantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a 
lonely  house  which  the  Golhs  set  on  fire.  Va- 
lens, unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive, 
in  the  50ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years,  A.  D.  378.  He  put  to  death  all  such  of 
his  subjecls  Vw-bose  name  began  by  Thcod^  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed,  by  his  favourite 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  would  devolve  upon 
the  head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  a  great  and  power- 
ful monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and  of  a  dis- 
position naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet, 
though  fond  of  ease,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  ofl[icers,  and  preferred  none 
but  such  as  possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastity  and 
temperance,  and  he  showed  himself  always 
ready  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects, though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 
and  malevolent  informations.     Ammian.   &c. 

II.  Valerius,  a  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  who 

proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Marcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple in  the  East,  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered 

by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.   261. III.  Fabius,  a 

friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emperor 
in  opposition  to  0th o.  He  was  greatly  honour- 
ed by  Vitellius,  &c. 

Valentinianus  I.  a  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  East  his  brother  Va- 
lens. He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  military  valour  in  the  victories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence 
of  the  Quadi  he  punished  with  great  severit}'. 
While  he  .spoke  to  them  in  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  soon  after  died,  suffering  the  srreatest 
agonies,  violent  firs,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs, 
on  the  i7th  of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was 
then  in  the  .55th  vear  of  his  asre,  and  had  reign- 
ed 12  years.  Hp  wnsnaturallv  of  an  irascible 
disposition,  and  he  gratified  his  pride  in.ei- 
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pressing  a  contempt  for  those  who  were  his 
equals  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefulness  or  elegance  of  address.    Amviian. 

About  six  days  after  the  death  of  Valen- 

tinian,  his  second  son,  Valeniinian  the  second, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  though  only  five  years 
old.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Gra'tian,  A.  D, 
383,  but  his  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissension, 
and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  rebels. 
He  was  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Aiaximus,  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Gratian ;  and  in  this 
helpless  situation  he  had  recourse  to  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  East,  He 
was  successful  in  his  applications ;  Maximus 
was  conquered  by  Theodosius,  and  Valentinian 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his 
benefactor.  He  was  some  time  after  strangled 
by  one  of  his  officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called 
Arbogastes,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too  much 
confidence.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  292,  at 
Vienne,  one  of  the  modern  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  commended  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  applause  which  the  populace  bestowed 
upon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary 
life  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosius,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  might  have 

enjoyed  peace  and  security. Valentinian  the 

third,  was  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  there- 
fore, as  related  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was 
saluted  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  Rome,  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  423,  about  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  governed  by  his  mother  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers ;  and 
when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  in- 
continence. He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age 
and  31st  of  his  reign,  by  Petronius  Maximus, 
to  whose  life  he  had  oflfered  violence.  The 
vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  conspic- 
uous ;  every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and 
character;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  lament- 
ed by  none.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Theodosius. 

Valeria,  I.  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the  re- 
sentment of  Coriolanus.     Plut.  in   Cor. II. 

A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as  a  hostage  to 
Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the 
enemv's  countrv  with  Cloelia,  and  swam  across 

the    Tiber.      Plut.   de    Virt.   Mid. III.    A 

daughter  of  Messala,  sister  of  Hortensius,  who 

married  Sylla. IV.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian. V.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Galerius,  &c. 

Valeria  Lex,  de  provocat'iotie,  by  P.  Vale- 
rius Poplicol  a,  the  sole  consul,  A.  IJ.  C.  243. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  the 
people,  and  forbade  the  magistrates  to  punish  a 
citizen  for  making  ihe  appeal.  It  further  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  office 
without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. — Liv.  2,  c.  S.—  Dmn. 
Hal.  4. Another,  de  dcbHaribus,  by  Vale- 
rius Flaecus,  It  required  that  all  creditors 
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should  discharge  their  debtors  on  receiving  a 

fourth  part  of  the  whole  sum. Another,  by 

M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  A.  U.  C.  453,  whicb 
confirmed  the  first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by 

Poplicola. Another  called  also  Horatia,  by 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  the  consuls.  A, 
U.  C.  304.  It  revived  the  first  Valerian  law, 
which  under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force, 

Another,  de  magistratibus,.  by  P,  Valerius 

Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.  It  created 
two  quffistors  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure, 
which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn.     Plui.  in  Pop. — Liv.  2, 

Valerianus,  Publius  Licinius,  a  Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhsetia, 
A.  D.  254.  The  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  opera- 
tions, and,  though  acquainted  with  war  and  the 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru- 
dence, or  favoured  men  of  true  genius  and  me- 
rit. He  took  his  son  Galiienus  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  malevolence  of 
his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He  also  made 
war  against  the  Goths  and  Scythians ;  but  in  an 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  his  arms  w^ere  attended  with  ill 
success.  He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  private  confer- 
ence with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seized  his  per- 
son, and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his 
subjects.  When  the  Persian  monarch  mounted 
on  horseback.  Valerian  served  as  a  footstool, 
and  the  many  other  insults  which  he  suffered 
excited  indignation  even  among  the  courtiers  of 
Sapor.  The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his 
mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
torments.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  painted 
in  red ;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman 
people  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
71si  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  260,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years. 

Valerius  Publius,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
surnamed  Poplicola  for  his  popularity.  He  was 
very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the 
Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  an 
oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
his  country.  Though  he  had  been  refused  the 
consulship,  and  had  retired  with  great  dissatis- 
faction from  the  direction  of  affairs,  yet  he  re- 
garded the  public  opinion,  and  when  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romans  inveighed  against  the 
towering  appearance  of  his  house,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  reproof,  and  in  making  it  lower,  the 
showed  his  wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  citadel  for  the  oppre.^^sion  of  his 
country.  He  was  afterw^ards  honoured  with 
the  consulship,  on  the  expulsion  of  Collatinus, 
and  he  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians  after  he 
had  gained  the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen. 
Valerius  died  after  he  had  been  four  times  con- 
sul, and  enioyed  the  popularity,  and  received  the 
thanks  and  gratitude,  which  people  redeemed 
from  slavery  and  oppression  usually  pay  to  their 
patrons  and  deliverers.     He  was  so  poor  that 
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his  body  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The  i 
Roman  matrons  mourned  his  death  a  whole 
year.  Phd.  in  vita. — Flor.  1,  c.  9. — Liv.  3,  c. 
8,  &c. II.  Corvinus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers under  Camillus.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crow  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  the  face  of  the  Gaul ;  whence 
his  surname  of  Corvinus.  Valerius  triumphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six 
times  honoured  with  the  consulship.  He  died 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  admired  and  re- 
gretted for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13.— Liv.  7,  c.  27,  &c.—Plut.  in 
Mar. — Cic.  in  Cat. III.  Antias,  an  excel- 
lent Roman  historian  often  quoted,  and  particu- 
larly by  Livy. IV.  Flaccus,  a  consul  with 

Cato,  whose  friendship  he  honourably  shared. 
He  made  war  against  the  Insubres  and  Boii, 

and  killed  10,000  of  the  enemy. V.  Marcus 

Corvinus  Messala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with 
Augustus.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  as  well  as  military  virtues.  He  lost 
his  memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.     Sueton.  in  Aug. — Cic.  in 

Brut. VI.  Soranas,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age 

of  Julius  Caesar,  put  to  death  for  betraying  a 
secret.     He  acknowledged  no  god  but  the  soul 

of  the  universe. VII.  Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Poplicola. VIII.    A  Latin  historian,   who 

carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He 
dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  most  celebrated  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into 
nine  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius,  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  his  writings, 
unworthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  literature.  The  best  editions  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1726,  and  of  Vorstius,  8vo.  Berolin,  1672. 

IX.  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  m  two  battles. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, to  show  their  sense  of  his  great  merit, 
built  him  a    house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 

public  expense. X.  Potitus,  a  general  who 

stirred  up  the  people  and  army  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  Appius  Claudius  in  particular. 
He  was  chosen  consul,  and  conquered  the Volsci 
and  jEqui. XI.  Flaccus,  a  Roman,  inti- 
mate with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul 
with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  Gauls 
in  one  battle.     He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and 

prince  of  the  senate,   &c. XII.   A  Latin 

poet  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  but  it  remained  unfinished  on  ac- 
count of  his  premature  death.  The  Argonauts 
were  there  left  on  the  sea  in  their  return  home. 
Some  critics  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises 
upon  Flaccus,  and  have  called  him  the  second 
poet  of  Rome  after  Virgil.  His  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languish  ins:, 
and  his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  best 
editions  of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Burman,  L. 
Part  II.— 4  N 


Bat.    1724,    and    12mo.    Utr.   1702. XIII. 

Asiaticus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  though  innocent,  and  he 
opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death.   Tacit.  Ann. 

Valgius,  Rufus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  Ttt)utt.  3,  1. 
1,  V.  ISO.—Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  22,  c.  29. 

Varia  Lex,  de  Civitate,  by  Q,.  Varius  Hy- 
brida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  suspected 
of  having  assisted  or  supported  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  free  citizens  of 
Rome.     Cic.  pro  Mil.  36,  in  Brut.  56,  88,  &c. 

Varius,  or  Varus,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
had  been  present  in  his  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  had  afterwards  joined  Sextus 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless,  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  Maecenas,  to  whose  notice  he  first 
introduced  Horace  ;  and  he  accompanied  that 
minister  on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Brundi- 
sium.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  appearance  of 
the  jEneid,  he  was  considered  as  the  first  epic 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Valgius.  At 
the  time  when  Virgil  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  says  of  him  : — 

Forte  epos  acer, 

Ut  iievio^  Varius  ducit — 

and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  most  worthy  to  celebrate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agrippa.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when  Virgil  had  become  more  distinguished,  he 
mentions  Varius  along  wdth  him  as  representa- 
tive of  the  best  class  of  poets  in  the  Augustan 
age.  His  eminence  as  an  epic  poet,  and  his 
friendship  with  Virgil  procured  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  by  Augustus  along 
with  Tucca  to  revise  the  JEneid^  and  bring  it 
before  the  public.  Varius  was  the  author  of  a 
panegyric  on  Augustus;  but  it  was  probably 
some  longer  work  which  procured  him  such 
celebrity  as  an  epic  poet,  though  it  is  not  known 
what  was  the  name  or  subject  of  this  produc- 
tion. It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
Ctuintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  poets,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  does  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  only  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  called  Thy- 
estes,  w^hich  he  says  was  equal  to  any  composi- 
tion of  the  Greek  poets.  Horat.  4,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 
Varro,  I.  (M.  Terentius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
defeated  at  Cannae  by  Annibal.  Vid.  Teren- 
tius.  II.  Was  born  in  the  637ih  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  sena- 
torial family.  It  is  probable  that  his  youth,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  manhood,  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  stupendous  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
cured to  him  the  appellation  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  Romans,  since  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  his  coun- 
try, till  the  year  680,  when  he  was  consul  along 
with  Cassius  Varus.  In  686,  he  served  under 
Pompey,  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To 
the  fortunes  of  that  chief  he  continued  firmly 
attached,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  licuien- 
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ants  m  Spain,  alongwitb  Afranius  and  Petreius,  | 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Ceesar.  | 
Hispania  Ulterior  was  specially  confided  to  his  ] 
protection,  and  two  legions  were  placed  under  | 
his  command.    Af.er  the  surrender  of  his  col-  j 
leagues  in  Hither  Spain,  Cce>ar  proceeded  in  \ 
person  against  him.      Varro  appears  lo  have  I 
been  little  qualified  to  cope  with  siicb  an  adver- 
sary.    One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  his  own 
sight,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut  off,  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the  vicin-  ; 
ity  of  Cordova.     From  that  period  he  despaired 
oi"  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  or  found,  al 
least,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  saving  it ;  for  j 
although,  after  receiving  his  freedom   from  ' 
Cresar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  detail  of  the  disasters  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  left  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  withdrew  from  all 
political  concerns,  and  indulged  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
1  iterary  leisure.  The  only  service  he  performed 
for  Caesar,  was  that  of  arranging  the   books 
which  the  dictator  had  himself  procured,  or 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  preced- 
ed him  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Caesar  in  habits 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero ;  and  his 
feelings,  as  well  as  conduct,  at  this  period,  re- 
sembled those  of  his  illustrious  friend,  who,  in 
all  his  letters  to  Varro,  bewails,  with  great 
freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state,  and  proposes 
that  they  should  live  together,  engaged  only  in 
those  studies  which  were  formerly  their  amiise- 
ment,  but  were  then  their  chief  support.     The 
site  of  Varro's  villa  was  visited  b}'-  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  who  says,  that  it  stood  close  to  Casinum, 
now  St.  Germano  :  some  trifling  remains  still 
indicate  its  site  ;  but  its  memory,  he  adds,  will 
shortly  survive  only  in  the  page  of  the  historian. 
After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  this  residence, 
along  with  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro, which 
was  immense,  was  forcibly  seized   by  Marc 
Antony.     Its  lawless  occupation  by  that  profli- 
gate  and  blood-thirsty  triumvir,    on   his    re- 
turn from  his  dissolute  expedition  to  Capua, 
i>  introduced  by  Cicero  into  one  of  his  philip- 
ics.   and  forms  a   topic  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  bitter  invective.     Antonv  was  not  a  person 
to  be  satisfied  with  robbjns"  Varro  of  his  prop- 
erty.    At  the  formation  of  the  memorable  tri- 
nravirnte,  the  name  of  Varro  appeared  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  among  those  other  friends 
of  Pompev  whom  the  clemencv  of  Caesar  had 
snared.     This  illustrious  and  blameless  indi- 
vidual had  now  passed    the    age  of  seventy ; 
and  nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking:  proof 
of  the    sanguinary   spirit    which    guided    the 
councils  of  the  triumvirs,  than  their  devoting 
to  the   dagger   of  the   hired  assassiin   a   man 
equally  venerable  by  his  years  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  ought  to  have  been   protected, 
if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  by  his  re- 
tirement, from  such  inhuman  persecution.  But, 
though  doomed  to  death  as  a  friend  of  law  and 
libertv,  his  friends  contended  with  each  "ther 
for  the  dangerous  honour  of  saving  him.  Cale- 
nns  having  obtained  the  p<'eference,  carried  him 
to  his  countrv-house,  were  Antony  freonently 
came,  without  susperting  that  it    contained  a 
proscribed  inmate.    H^re  Varro  remained  con- 
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cealed  till  a  special  edict  was  issued  by  the  con- 
sul, M.  Plancus,  under  the  triumviral  seal,  ex- 
cepting him  and  Messala  Corvinus  from  the 
general  slaughter.     But   though   Varro  thus 
passed  in  security  the  hour  of  danger,  he  was 
unable  to  save  his  library,  which  was  placed  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.    After  the  battle 
of   Actium,  Varro  resided  in   tranquillity  at 
Rome  till  his  decease,  which  happened  in  7'27, 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  The  tragical 
deaths,  however,  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  with 
the  loss  of  others  of  his  friends, — the  ruin  of  h  is 
country — the  expulsion  from  his  villas — and 
the  loss  of  those  literary  treasures  which  he  had 
stored  up  as  the  solace  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  be  doubly  felt  by  one  who 
wished  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study, — cast  a 
deep  shade  over  the  concluding  days  of  this  il- 
lustrious scholar.     His  wealth  was  restored  by 
Augustus,  but  his  books  could  not  be  supplied. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dispersion  of  this 
library,  which  impeded  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  and  prevented  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  required  reference  and  consultation, 
may  have  induced  Varro  to  employ  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  precepts 
of  agriculture,  which  had  been  the  result  of 
long"  experience,  and  which  needed  only  remin- 
iscence to  inculcate.     It  was  some  time  after 
the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Varro  composed 
the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  himself  testifies 
in  the  introduction.  The  first  of  the  three  books, 
which  this  agricultural  treatise  comprehends, 
is  addressed  to  Fundanius,  and  is  devoted  to 
rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whether  for 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or  vines, 
and   the  establishment  necessary  for   a  well- 
managed  and  lucrative  farm;  excluding  from 
consideration  what  is  strictly  the  business   of 
the  grazier  and  shepherd,  rather  than  of  the 
farmer.     The  subject  of  agriculture,    strictly 
so  called,  having  been  discussed  in  ihe  first 
book,  Varro  proceeds  in  the  second,  addressed 
to  Niger  Turranus,  to  treat  of  the  care  of  flocks 
and  cattle,  (De  Re  Pecuaria).    The  knowledsre 
which  he  here  communicates  is   the  result  of 
his  own  observations,  blended  with  the  inform- 
ation he  had  received  from  the  great  pasturers 
of  Epirus,  at  the  time  when  he  commanded  the 
Grecian   ships  on  its  coast,  in  Pompey's  naval 
war  with  the  pirates.     As  in  the  former  book 
the  instruction  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  dia- 
losfue.     This  book  concludes  with  what  forms 
the  most  profitable  part  of  pasturage — the  diarv 
and  sheep-shearing.     The  third  book,  which  is 
bv  far  the  most  interesting  and  best  written  in 
the  work,  treats  de  viUicis  pas/ionib^is,  which 
means  the  provisions,  or  moderate  luxuries, 
which  a  plain  farmer  may  procure,  independent 
of  tillasfe  or  pasturage, — as  the  poultry  of  his 
barn-vard — the  trouts  in  the  stream,  bv  which 
his  farm  is  bounded — and  the  game,  which  he 
may  enclose  in  parks,  or  chance  to  take  on  days 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  the  agricultural  wri- 
ters have  been  more  minute  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  villa  itself,  it  is  to  Varro  we 
are  chieflv  indebted   for  what  lights  we  have 
received  concernin?  its  appertenances,  as  war- 
rens, aviaries,  and  fish-ponds.     The  work   De 
Lin^tia  Latina,  though  it  has  descended  lo  us 
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incomplete,  is  by  much  the  most  entire  of  Var- 
ro's  writings,  except  the  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  on  account  of  this  philological  pro- 
duction, that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  him  among 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and 
important  class  in  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
ture. They  were  called  gramviatici  by  the 
Romans — a  word  which  would  be  better  ren- 
dered philologers  than  grammarians.  We  find 
in  the  work  De  Lingua  Latina,  which  was 
written  during  the  winter  preceding  Caesar's 
death,  (he  same  methodical  arrangement  that 
marks  the  treatise  De  Re  Rustica.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  Libri  De  Similitudine  Verba- 
rnm,  and  those  De  Utilitaie  Sermonis,  cited  by 
Priscian  and  Charisius  as  philological  works 
of  Varro,  were  parts  of  his  great  production, 
De  Lingua  Latina,  or  separate  compositions. 
There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  however,  De 
Sermone  Latino,  addressed  to  Marcellus,  of 
which  a  very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellins.  The  critical  works  of  this 
universal  scholar,  were  entitled,  De  Proprietate 
Scriptorum — De  Poetis — De  Poemaiis — Thea- 
trcales,  sive  de  Actionibus  Scenicis — De  Scenicis 
Originibus — De  Plautinis  Coma^diis — De  Plau- 
tinis  QucBStionibu^ — De  CompositioneSatirarum 
— Rhetoricorum  Libri.  These  works  are  prais- 
ed or  mentioned  by  Gellius,  Nonius  Marcellus, 
and  Diomedes  5  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  their  contents.  Somewhat  more  may  be 
gathered  concerning  Varro's  mythological  or 
theological  works,  as  they  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  the  early  fathers, 
particularly  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  treatise  De  Cultu  Dcorum, 
noticed  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book, 
De  Civifate  Dei,  where  he  says  that  Varro  con- 
siders God  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  the  world  itself.  In  this  work  he  also  treat- 
ed of  the  origin  of  hydromancy,  and  other 
superstitious  divinations.  Sixteen  books  of  the 
treatise  De  Renim  Humanarum  et  Divi7iarnm- 
Antiguitatibus,  addressed  to  Julius  Cassar,  as 
Pontifex  Maximus,  related  to  theological,  or 
at  least  what  we  might  call  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects. This  work,  which  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  reputalion 
of  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Plutarch,^  in  his 
life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Varro  as  a  man 
of  all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  history.  The 
hisforicnl  and  political  works  are  the  Annales 
Libri — Belli  Punici  Secnndi  Liber — De  Jni- 
tiis  Urbis  RomoMCC — De  Gente  Pnp^tli  Ronw- 
ni — Libri  de  FamiUis  Trojanis.  which  last 
treated  of  the  families  that  followed  .^enas  into 
Italy.  With  this  class  we  mav  rank  the  Hcb- 
doviaduvi,  sive  de  Imaginibus.  Libri,  containing 
the  panegyrics  of  700  illustrious  men.  There 
was  a  picture  of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse 
under  it.  like  those  in  the  children's  histories 
of  the  kinsrs  of  Ensfland.  That  annexed  to  the 
portrait  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  up- 
wards of  300  brazen  statues  erected  to  him  by 
the  Athenians,  is  still  preserved : — 

"  Hie  Demetrius  ctneis  tot  aptus  est 
Qiiot  luces  habet  annus  absolutus." 

There  were  seven  pictures  and  panegyrics  in 
each  book,  whence  the  whole  work  has  been 
called  Hebdomades.    Varro  has  adopted  the 


superstitious  notions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
particular  numbers,  and  the  number  seven 
seems  speically  to  have  commanded  his  vene- 
ration. There  were  in  the  world  vseven  won- 
ders— there  were  seven  wise  men  among  the 
Greeks — there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games — and  seven  chiefs  were  chosen 
to  make  war  on  Thebes:  all  which  he  sums  up 
with  remarking,  that  he  himself  had  then  en- 
tered his  twelfth  period  of  seven  years,  on 
which  day  he  had  written  seventy  times  seven 
books,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his 
proscription,  had  been  lost  in  the  plunder  of 
his  library.  The  treatise  entitled  Sisenna,  sive 
de  Historia,  was  a  tract  on  the  composition  of 
history,  inscribed  to  Sisenna,  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla.  It  contained,  it  is  said, 
many  excellent  precepts  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriate style  of  history,  and  the  accurate 
investigation  of  facts.  But  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Varro  to  history  was  his  attempt  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  the  world.  Censorinus 
informs  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  regulated 
chronology  by  eclipses.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous ;  but  his 
chief  work  of  that  description,  entitled  De  Phi- 
losophia  Liber,  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
prehensive. St.  Augustine  informs  us  that 
Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects  of 
philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerated  upwards 
of  280.  The  sect  of  the  old  academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  class  Varro's  Novem- 
libri  Dicipliimrum  should  be  ranked,  as  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  lessons  in 
the  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
the  chapters,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  on 
the  subject  of  architecture.  Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  from  his  satirical  compositions. 
His  Tricarenus  or  Tricipitina,  was  a  satiric 
history  of  the  triumvirate  of  Csesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus.  Much  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  also  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
Logistorici;  but  his  most  celebrated  production 
in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  himself  en- 
titled Menippea.n.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
cynic  Menippus  of  Gadara,  a  city  in  Syria,  who, 
like  his  countryman  Meleager,  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  jocularly  on  the  most 
grave  and  important  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Symposium,  in  the  manner  of  Xe- 
nophon.  His  writings  were  interspersed  with 
verses,  parodied  from  Homer  and  the  tragic 
poets,  or  ludicrously  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
burlesque.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  he 
wrote  any  professed  satire.  Besides  the  works 
of  Varro  abovementioned,  there  is  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  sentences  or  maxims  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  part  of  his  numerous  writings 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Barthius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  printed  them  in  hi."«  Adver- 
saria. Schneider  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
Speculum  Historinle  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  he  has  insert- 
ed in  his  edition  of  the  Scriptores  rei  Rmtica. 
They  consist  of  moral  maxims  in  the  style  of 
those  preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  Publius  Sy- 
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rus,  and  had  doubtless  been  culled  as  flowers 
from  the  works  of  Varro,  at  a  time  when  the 
immense  garden  of  taste  and  learning,  which 
he  planted,  had  not  yet  been  laid  waste  by  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  spoiler.  The  best  edition 
of  Varro  is  that  of  Dordrac,  8vo.  1619.    Cic.  in 

Acad.  &c. —  Quintil. III.  Attacinus,  a  native 

of  Gaul  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  with  great  correctness  and  elegance. 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  de  Bello  Sequa- 
7iico,  besides  epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  are  still  extant.  He  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  write  satire.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10, 
V.  46. —  Ovid.  Ann.  1,  v.  15. — Qtdntil.  10,  c.  1. 

Varus,  GIuintilius,  I.  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Armi- 
nius,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers.  His  head  was  afterwards  sent  to  Au- 
gustus at  Rome  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
as  also  his  body ;  and  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  his  defeat  upon  the  emperor,  that  he 
continued  for  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
exclaiming,  "  O  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions." 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years  after 
by  Germanicus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
His  avarice  was  conspicuous;  he  went  poor  to 
Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches. 
Horat.  1,  od.  2i.— Pater c.  2,  c.  111.— Flor.  4, 

c.  \^.—  Virg.  Ed.  6. II.  A  son  of  Varus, 

who  married  a  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  4,  c.  6. III.  The  father  and  grand- 
father of  Varus,  who  was  killed  in  Germany, 
slew  themselves  with  their  own  swords,  the 
one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other 

in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. IV.  Cluintinius, 

a  friend  of  Horace  and  other  great  men  in  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry, 
and  a  great  critic,  as  Horace,  Art.  P.  438,  seems 
to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed  the  18th 
ode  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the  24th  he 
mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  suppose 
this  Varus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Germany, 
while  others  believe  him  to  be  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  time  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war. 
Vid.  Varius. V.  Lucius,  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, intimate  with  J.  Caesar.  Some  sxxp- 
posethat  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  inscribed  his 
sixth  eclogue.     He  is  commended  bv  Qnintil. 

6,  c.  3,  78'. VI.  Alfrenus,  a  Roman,   who, 

though  originally  a  shoemaker,  became  consul, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities  as  an 
orator.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only  to  persons 
of  merit.     Horat.  1,  sat.  3. 

Vantinius,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  ifor  their  great 
vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred 
became  proverbial  in    the  words  VoMnianum 

Odium.     Catull.  14,  v.  3. II.  A  shoemaker, 

ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the  oddity  of 
his  character.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites, 
and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in 
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flattery,  and  in  the  commission  of  every  impious 
deed.  Large  cups,  of  no  value,  are  called  Vati- 
niani  from  him,  because  he  used  one  which  was 
both  ill-shaped  and  uncouth.  Tacit.  Ann.  13, 
c.  34. — Juv. — Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 

Vedius  Pollio.     Vid.  Pollio. 

Vegetius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Re 
Militari,  together  with  Modestus,  is  that  of 
Paris,  4to.  1607. 

Velleius,  I.  (Paterculus,)  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  served 
under  Tiberius  in  the  various  expeditions  which 
he  undertook  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  Velleius 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  and  of  other  nations  of  the  most  re- 
mole  antiquity ;  but  of  this  authentic  composi- 
tion there  remain  only  fragments  of  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, by  Paulus,  to  the  17th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious 
account  of  celebra  ted  men  and  illustrious  cities ; 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions  and 
accurate  in  his  dates ;  his  pictures  are  true,  and 
his  narrative  lively  and  interesting.  The  whole 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  reign  of  the  Cae- 
sars, when  the  writer  began  to  be  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power  of  his 
favourites.  Paterculus  is  deservedly  censured 
for  his  invectives  against  Cicero  and  Pompey, 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius  and 
the  unfortunate  Sejanus.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed 
courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Pa- 
terculus are  those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8vo.  2  vols. 
L.  Bat.  1779 ;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  12mo.  1777 ; 

and  of  Burman,   8vo.   L.   Bat.   1719. II. 

Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian  of  that 
name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia.  He 
killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  accom- 
pany Livia  in  her  flight. 

Veneti.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Ventidius,  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
born  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  his 
mother's  breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided 
by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Caesar,  raised 
him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman 
and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  dis- 
played valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  grad- 
ually arose  to  the  oflices  of  tribune,  praetor,  high- 
priest,  and  consul.  He  made  war  against  the 
Parthians,  and  conquered  them  in  three  great 
battles,  B.  C.  39.  He  was  the  first  Roman  ever 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Parthia.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  by  the  all  Roman  people, 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Plut. 
in  Anton. — Juv.  7,  v.  199. 

Vrranids,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero, 
He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.   Tacit.  14,  Ann. 

Vercingetorix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Ceesar.  He  was  conquered  and  led  in 
triumph,  &c.  Casar.  Bell.  G.  7.  c.  4. — Flor. 
3,  c.  10. 

Verginius,  one  of  the  ofl^cers  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  absolute 
power  which  his  soldiers  offered  to  him.  Tacit. 
1,  Hist.  c.  8. 
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Verres,  C.  a  Roman,  who  governed  the 
province  of  Sicily  as  praetor.  The  oppression 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in  ol- 
fice,  so  ofifended  the  Sicilians,  that  they  brought 
an  accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  celebrated  ora- 
tions which  are  still  extant,  Verres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the 
success  of  his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without 
waiting  for  his  jientence,  and  lived  in  great  afflu- 
ence in  one  of  the  provmces.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, about  26  years  after  his  voluntary  exile 
from  the  capital.  Cic.  in  Ver. — Plin.  34,  c.  2. 
Ladant.  2,  c.  4. 

Verrhjs  Flaccus,  a  freedman  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grandchildren  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings.     Gell.  4,  c.  5. — Suet,  in  Gram. 

Verrics  Flaccus,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4to.  Amst.  1699. 

Verdlanus,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  14,  c.  26. 

Verus,  L  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  .^lius  and  Domitia 
Lueilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
age,  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrian, 
and  he  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  his 
adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his  col- 
league on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Au- 
relius to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  East.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Parthians.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph  at  his  return  home,  and 
soon  after  he  marched  with  his  imperial  col- 
league against  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany. 
He  died  in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years 
and  some  months.  His  body  \\^s  brought  back 
to  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  debaucheries.  At  one  enter- 
tainment alone,  w- here  there  were  no  more  than 
12  guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  ofsestersces,  or  about  32,200^.  sterling. 
In  his  Parthian  expedition  Verus  did  not  check 
his  vicious  propensities ;  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  re- 
tired to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne,  and 
the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His  fond- 
ness for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  recorded. 
The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold,  and  when 
dead,  the  emperor  to  express  his  sorrow,  raised 
him  a  magnificent  monument  on  mount  Vati- 
can.  II.  L.  Annseus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 

Aurelius,  who  died   in  Palestine. III.  The 

father  of  the  emperor  Verus.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like  his  son,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  his  debaucheries  and  ex- 
travagance.    He  died  before  Adrian. 

Vespasianus,  (Titus  Flavius,)  a  Roman  em- 
peror, descended  from  an  obscure  family  at 
Reate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
as  a  reward  for  his  private  merit  and  his  public 
services.  He  accompanied  Nero  into  Greece, 
but  he  offended  the  prince  by  falling  asleep 
while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions.   This  momentary  resentment  of  the  em- 


peror did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from  being  sent 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews.  His  opera- 
tions were  crowned  wiih  success  ;  many  oi  the 
cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasian 
began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  was,  how- 
ever, achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus, 
and  the  death  of  Vilellius  and  the  afiiection  of 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice  of 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of  the 
empire  ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray  any  signs 
of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  ex- 
altation, and  though  once  employed  in  the  mean 
office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he  behaved,  when  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  with  all  the 
dignity  which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Vespasian  attempt- 
ed to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  He 
repaired  the  public  buildings,  embellished  the 
city,  and  made  the  great  roads  more  spacious 
and  convenient.  After  he  had  reigned  with 
great  popularity  for  10  years,  Vespasian  died, 
A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  own  son  on  the  throne.  Vespasian  has  been 
admired  for  his  great  virtues.  When  the  king  of 
Parthia  addressed  him  with  the  superscription  of 
Arsaces^  king  of  tmgs,  to  Flavius  Vespasianus, 
the  emperor,  no  way  dissatisfied,  answ-ered  him 
again  in  his  own  words,  Flavius  Vespasianus, 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  kings.  To  men  of  learning 
and  merit  Vespasian  was  very  liberal  ;  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
pended to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.     Sueton.  in  vita. —  Tacit.  Hist.  4, 

Vestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecjated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
tals. iEneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen 
by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  highpriest  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priest- 
esses. Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but  it  was  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  without  blemish  or 
deformity.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  re- 
main in  the  greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first 
years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the 
order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
charging them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or,  if  they 
still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vestals.  The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state.  In  such  a  case  all  was 
consternation  at  Rome,  aud  the  fire  was  again 
kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Another  equally  particular  charge  of  the  vestals 
was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on  which  depended 
the  very  existence  of  Rome,  which,  according 
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to  some,  was  the  palladium  of  Troy.  The 
privi-^eges  of  the  vestals  were  great,  they  had 
the  njost  honourable  seats  at  public  games  and 
festivals,  a  lictor  with  the  fasces  always  pre- 
ceded them  when  they  walked  in  public,  they 
were  carried  in  chariots  when  they  pleased,  and 
they  had  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals 
when  led  to  execution  if  they  declared  that  their 
meeting  was  accidental.  Their  declarations  in 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oaih,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  causes  of 
moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  con- 
suls themselves  made  way  for  them,  and  bowed 
their  fasces  when  they  passed  before  them.  To 
insult  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  was  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.  If  any  of  them  died  while 
in  office,  their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through 
hunger.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar ;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  linteum  superum,  above  which  was  a 
great  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground, 
and  which  was  tucked  up  when  they  offered 
sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering  on  their 
head,  called  insula,  from  which  hung  ribands, 
or  vittcE.  Their  manner  of  living  was  sump- 
tuous, as  they  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Liv.  2,  &c. — Plvt.  in  Num.  &c. — 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  l.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  30.— 
Flor.  l.—Propert.  4,  el.  11.— Tacit.  4,  c.  10. 

Vestalta,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets 
were  then  prepared  before  the  houses,  and  meat 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods, 
millstones  w^ere  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round  the 
city  covered  with  garlands.  The  ladies  walked 
in  the  procession  barefooted,  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter 
surnamed  Pistor.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  30.5. 

Vettius,  rSp.)  I.  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus  till  the 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  Nu- 
ma, and  resigned  his  office.     Plut.  in  Num. 

II.  Calo,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 

in  the  Marsian  war.     He  defeated  the  Romans, 

and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. HI, 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult 
amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
which  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 

Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  was 
solicited  bv  all  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her 
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son  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  entreat  him 
not  to  make  war  against  his  country.  She  went 
and  prevailed  over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  ser- 
vices to  the  stale,  the  Roman  senate  ofl^ered  to 
reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to 
raise  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  female  fortune, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had 
pacified  her  son,  Liv.  2,  c.  40. — Dionys.  Hal. 
7,  &c. 

Veturius,  Vid.  Mamurius,  a  consul  defeated 
by  the  Samnites,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  great  ignominy, 

Vetus,  L.  a  Roman,  who  proposed  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canal.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 

ViBius,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  he  had 
received  from  him  the  most  unbounded  fa- 
vours, 

Victor,  Sext.  AuREi-ros,  a  writer  in  the  age 
of  Constantius.  He  gave  the  world  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  360.  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  history 
before  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  is  now 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  dififerent  authors  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c.  Vic- 
tor was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honoured  with  the  consulship.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiscus,  8vo.  Utr. 
1696,  and  that  of  Artuzenius,  4to.  Amst.  1733. 

VicTORiNA,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Gallienus.  Her 
son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors  ;  but  when  they 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  favourites  called 
Tetricus.  She  was  some  time  after  poisoned, 
A.  D.  269,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricus 
himself, 

Victorinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  com- 
posed a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and 
distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active  part 
he  took  in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 

ViLLiA  Lex,  annalis  or  annaria,  by  L.  Vil- 
lius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C,  574,  defined  the 
proper  age  required  for  exercising  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  25  years  for  the  quaestorship,  27 
or  28  for  the  edileship  or  tribuneship,  for  the 
ofiice  of  prcetor  30,  and  for  that  of  consul  43. 
Liv.  11,  c.  44. 

ViNCENTius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  A. 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Balu- 
zius,  Paris,  1669. 

ViNDEx  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  re- 
volted against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  was 
followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but  at  last  de- 
feated by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals.  When 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself,  68.  A.  D.  S^teton.  in  Gall. 
—  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  bl.—Plin.  9,  ep.  19. 

ViNDicius,  a  slave,  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy which  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore  Tarquin 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  5.— Plut. 
in  Popl. 

ViNNius,  Asella,  a  servant  of  Horace,  to  whom 
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cp.  13  is  addressed  as  injunctions  how  to  deliver 
to  Augustus  some  poems  from  his  master. 

ViPSANiA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drusu-i.  She  was  the  only  one  of  Agnppa's 
daughters  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married 
Asinius  Gallus.   Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  1-2,  1.  3,  c.  19. 

ViRGiLius  Maro,  Publ.  There  exist  but  few 
authentic  materials  from  which  we  can  col- 
lect any  circumstances  concerning  the  life  of 
this  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scattered  re- 
marks of  ancient  commentators  or  gramma- 
rians, and  a  Life  by  Donatus,  of  very  dubious 
authority.  It  appears  that  Virgil's  father  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
ments. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
a  potter  or  brick-maker  ;  and  according  to 
others,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
called  Magus  or  Mains.  He  so  ingratiated  him- 
self, however,  with  his  master,  that  he  received 
his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  a  farm,  w^hich  his 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua.  Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these 
humble  parents ;  and  v/as  born  in  the  year  of 
Rome  684,  at  the  village  of  Andes  (now  Pietola), 
which  lies  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Man- 
tua. The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the 
origin  of  celebrated  nations,  has  been  frequently 
surrounded  with  the  marvellous.  Hence,  the 
dream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the  pro- 
digy of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the 
lips  of  the  infant.  The  studies  of  Virgil  com- 
menced at  Cremona,  where  he  remained  till 
he  assumed  the  toga  virilis ;  and  to  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  pretend  to  show  a 
house,  in  the  street  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Naples,  where  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  multifarious  learning  which 
shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  iEneid,  and 
■which  he  employed  with  such  judgment,  as 
richly  to  merit  the  eulogy  of  Macrobius — 
"Virgilius  quem  nullius  unquam  disciplinse 
error  involvit."  During  his  residence  in  this 
city,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
writers,  being  instructed  in  their  language  and 
literature  by  Parthenius  Nicenus,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  tales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gallus, 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  ele- 
gies and  other  poems.  Virgil  likewise  carefully 
read  the  Greek  historians,  particularly  Thucy- 
dides,  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
that  sect.  But  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted; 
and  to  this  early  tincture  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, be  ascribed 
his  ideas  of  luminous  order  and  masterly  ar- 
rangement, and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as 
well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all 
his  writings  are  distinguished.  The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate, having  been  shortly  afterwards  formed, 
Vedius  Pollio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.   Pollio,  who  was  a  noted 


extortioner,  levied  enormous  contributions  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  intrusted  to  his 
care ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  pecu- 
niary supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  ancient  colo- 
nists from  their  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  po- 
etry, and  was  a  generous  protector  of  literary 
men.  The  rising  genms  of  Virgil  had  now 
begim  to  manifest  itself  His  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  manners,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Pollio  ;  and  so  long  as  that  chief  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  Maniuan  district, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protect- 
ed in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
But  the  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short  duration.  Pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  triumvirs 
had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  land  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  incurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  party.  But  as  its  ter- 
ritory was  not  found  adequate  to  contain  the 
veteran  soldiers  ofthetriumvirs,amongst  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
which  the  fafm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
party  of  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  who  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  the  division  of  the  lands,  had 
it  probably  no  longer  in  his  power  to  protect 
Virgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery.  He 
was  dispossessed  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar violence,  and  which  even  threatened  danger 
to  his  personal  safety  ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  centu- 
rion Arrius,  by  swimming  the  Mincius.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded 
Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his 
protection  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  favourably  received  not  only  by  Maece- 
nas, but  Augustus  himself,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  714  ;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue 
entitled  TUyms,  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shepherds,  one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  the  times,  and  complains  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  soldiery,  while  the  other  rejoices  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  and  promises  ever  to 
honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  restored  it. 
The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  was  low  and 
humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaints  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected, induced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
a  warmer  sky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  he  was  farther  instigated  Ijv  his 
increasing  celebrity,  and  the  extension  of  his 
poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
by  the  perfect  noveltv  of  pastoral  composition, 
and  by  the  successful  boldness  with  which  Vir- 
gil had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to 
a  language  which,  before  his  attempt,  must 
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have  appeared,  from  its  harshness  and  severity, 
but  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  softness 
of  rural  description,  or  the  delicacy  of  amorous 
sentiment,  and  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  susceptibility  of  such 
smooth  numbers  as  the  pastoral  muse  demand- 
ed. The  bucolics,  accordingly,  were  relished 
and  admired  by  all  classes  of  his  contempora- 
ries. So  universal  was  their  popularity,  that 
the  philosophic  eclogue  of  Silenus,  soon  after 
its  composition,  was  publicly  recited  in  the  the- 
atre by  Cytheris,  a  celebrated  mi  ma,  who  was 
then  the  mistress  of  Antony  and  Cornelius  Gal- 
lus,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  years,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  Brutus.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded  to  the  capital. 
Here  his  private  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  liberality  of  Maecenas  ;  and  such 
was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attending  him,  alone  with  that  poet,  on  a 
political  mission  to  Brundisium.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  illustrious  and  literary  men — the 
"  studio  florentes  ignobilis  oti,"  who  longed  lo 
prosecute  in  repose  light  and  agreeable  studies. 
There  Virgil  retired,  about  717,  when  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age ;  and  he  continued  during 
the  remainer  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola,  ten  miles  east  from  Naples, — leading 
a  life  which  may  be  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic 
poets.  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the 
mind  or  the  vision  was  darkened.  About'  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he 
commenced  his  Georgics,  by  order  of  Maecenas, 
and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  revising  and  correcting  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  a  smaller  number — comparing  himself 
in  this  respect,  to  a  she  bear,  which  licks  her 
misshapen  offspring  into  proper  form  and  pro- 
portion. It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this 
subject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  iEneid.  This  poem,  which  oc- 
cupied him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in 
724,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Georgics.  After  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curi- 
ositv  and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt 
at  Rome.  A  work,  it  was  generally  believed, 
was  in  progress  which  would  eclipse  the  fame 
of  the  Iliad;  and  the  passage  which  describes 
the  shield  of  ^Eneas,  appears  to  have  been  seen 
by  Propertius.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
became  desirous  to  read  the  poem,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  carried  ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while 
absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreaiing  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  had  pre- 
served one  of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus: — 
"I  have  of  late  received  from  von  frequent  let- 
ters. With  regard  to  mv  ^neas,  if,  bv  Her- 
cules, it  were  worth  your  listening  to,  I  should 
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willingly  send  it.  But  so  vast  is  the  undertak- 
ing, that  I  almost  appear  lo  myself  to  have  com- 
menced such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judg- 
ment or  understanding ;  especially  since,  as  you 
know,  other  and  far  higher  studies  are  required 
for  such  a  performance."  Having  brought  the 
jEneid  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  to  the  perlection 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  on  it,  Virgil,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  friends,  re- 
solved to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  might  cor- 
rect and  polish  this  great  production  at  leisure, 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination.  Virgil  pro 
ceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  commenced 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  ol 
the  Georgics. — He  had  been  thus  engaged  for 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived 
in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  from  a  pro- 
gress through  his  eastern  dominions.  The 
arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  him  to 
shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  of  a 
delicate  constitution  ;  and  as  age  advanced,  he 
was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of 
Naples  could  not  preserve  him  from  frequent 
attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  worst  symp- 
toms had  increased  during  his  residence  in 
Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
with  the  emperor,  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor. 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  his  distemper 
was  so  increased  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  he 
had  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happened  in  the  year 
734,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  order- 
ed his  friends,  Varius  and  Ploiius  Tucca,  who 
were  then  with  him,  to  burn  the  ^Eneid,  as  an 
imperfect  poem.  Augustus,  however,  inter- 
posed to  save  a  work,  which  he  no  doubt  fore- 
saw would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the 
poet,  and  on  the  prince  who  patronised  him.  It 
was  accordingly  intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca, 
with  a  power  to  revise  and  retrench,  but  with 
a  charge  that  they  should  make  no  additions ; 
a  command  which  they  so  strictly  observed,  as 
not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs,  which  had 
been  left  imperfect.  Virgil  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  consider- 
able, to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patrons,  Maecenas  and  his  friends 
Varius  and  Tucca.  Before  his  death  he  had 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  should  be  car- 
ried to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  so  long  and 
so  happily.  This  order  was  fulfilled  under 
charge  of  Augustus  himself.  The  excellence 
of  Virgil's  eclogues  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded bv  his  countrymen  as  precluding  all  at- 
tempts of  a  similar  description,  for  no  swains 
were  taught,  bv  any  subsequent  poet,  to  touch 
the  rustic  pipe  till  Calpurnius  ventured  his 
feeble  efforts  in  the  latest  ages  of  Roman  lite- 
ratu  re.  The  poem,  entitled  the  Georgics,  which, 
in  succession  of  time,  was  the  next  work  of 
Virgil,  is  as  remarkable  for  majesty  and  mag- 
nificence of  diction,  as  the  eclogues  are  for 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.  It  is 
the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished  poem, 
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in  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  any  other  language ; 
and  though  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the  sit- 
uations,   afforded  less  expectation  of  success 
than  the  pastorals,  so  much  has  been  achieved 
by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.     Rome, 
from  its  local  situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
commerce;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Csesar,  agriculture  had  been  the  chief 
care  of  the  Romans.     Its  operations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  pre- 
cepts inculcated  by  the  profoundest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  rav- 
ages of  the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an 
almost  general  desolation.    Italy  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  depopulated  of  its  husbandmen.    The 
soldiers  by  whom  the  lands  were  newly  occu- 
pied, had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of 
cultivating  them ;  and,   in  consequence  of  the 
farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insurrection 
had  nearly  ensued.     In    ihese  circumstances 
Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,   to  revive  the 
decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural 
improvement,  as  it  had  been  in  former  times, 
the  prevailing  amusement  among  the  great: 
and  he  wisely  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
likely  to  contribute  to  these  important  objects, 
as  a  recommendation  of  agriculture  by  all  the 
insinuating  charms  of  poetry.    At  his  sugges- 
tion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Geor- 
gics,  which  was  thus  in  some  degree  under- 
taken from  a  political  motive,  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his   country.     But 
though  written  with  a  patriotic  object — by  order 
of  a  Roman  statesman — and  an  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry 
still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not  avoid 
recurring  even  in  his  Georgics  to  a  Grecian 
model.  A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognos- 
tics of  weather  have  been  translated  from  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus.     But   the   Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod  is  the  pattern  which  he  has 
chiefly  held  in  view.    In  reference  to  his  imi- 
tation of  this  model,  he  himself  stiles  his  Geor- 
gics an  Ascraean  poem  ;  and  he  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.    We  come  now  to  the  ^Eneid,  a  work 
which  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
the  Georgics,  and  is  perhaps  equally  perfect  in 
its  kind.     It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest 
order,  and  it  w^as  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.    No  one  who 
has  read  the  Mneid,  and  studied  the  historical 
character  of  Augustus,  or  the  early  evenis  of 
his  reign,  can  doubt  that  iEneas  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  that  emperor.    Warburton 
has  attempted  to  prove,  in  his  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  that  ^he  descent  of  ^neas  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  is  a  figurative  description  of  an 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     The 
author  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  allegory  too 
far,  and  has  wrought  up  some  fanciful  coinci- 
dences.   But  in  many  steps  of  the  hero's  prog- 
ress through  the  three  estates  of  the  dead,  he 
has  successfully  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
his  adventures  with  the  trials  undergone  by  the 
initiated.  Now,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
that,  during  a  residence  at  Athens,  Augustus 
passed  through  all  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies 
which  the  Grecian  priesthood  had  instituted,  to 
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confirm  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  he  highly  respected  the 
secrecy  of  these  rites,   and  hence  Virgil  was 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  veil  of 
allegory.  Turnus  is  Antony.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  during  the  most  abject  age  of  court  flattery, 
a  certain  tenderness  was  shown  by  the  Latin 
poets  towards  the  character  of  this  implacable 
but  Roman  enemy  of  Augustus.     This  feeling 
is  observable  in  the  writings  of  Horace,  who, 
in  his  political  odes,  casts  all  the  odium  on 
Cleopatra,  but  spares  her  infatuated  lover.     In 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  shades  of  dis- 
position are  thrown  into  the  character  of  Tur- 
nus.   He  is  represented  as  a  bold  though  some- 
what rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover  ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  as  those  of  Antony  in 
some  degree  were,  by  frankness,  generosity,  and 
the  lustre  of  a  daring  courage.     Evander,  the 
ancient  friend  of  Anchises,  and  ally  of -^neas, 
typifies  the  old  Csesareans  who  joined  the  party 
of  Augustus  against  Antony ;  Achates  is  Agrip- 
pa;  Lavinia — Livia;  Latin  us — Lepidus  ;   and 
the  furious  Amata  is  Fulvia,  who,  by  her  tur- 
bulent spirit,  incensed  the  people  against  Csesar, 
and  excited  the  Perugian  war.    We  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cicero  by  the   wretched   declaimer  Drances ; 
but  his  enmity  to  Turnus,  who  is  Antony,  gives 
plausibility  to  the  conjecture.     The  features  of 
his  character  may  not  correspond  with  those  of 
Cicero's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which  the  calumnies  of  the  age  attributed  to 
him.    Besides  the  well-known  and   authentic 
works  of  Virgil,  several  poems  still  exist,  which 
are  very  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which, 
from  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
productions  of  his  early  youth.     Of  these  the 
longest  is  the  Culex,  which  has  been  trauvslated 
by  Spenser,  under  the  title  of  VirgiVs  Gnat. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of 
Martial,  that  there  was  a  poem  called  Cnlez, 
wtiich  had  been  written  by  Virgil.     But  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the   Culex,  to  which  Martial 
alludes,  be  the  same  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  we  now  possess.  The  Culex,  which 
still  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  of  Virgil, 
is  not  without  passages  of  considerable  merit, 
but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  Virgil.     The  subject  of  the  Culex  may 
be  considered  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock 
heroic ;  but  the  mockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  del- 
icate description,  and   much  real  beauty   and 
tenderness  break  out  amid  the   assumed  so- 
lemnity.    By  far  the  finest,   and  probably  the 
most  genuine,  passage  of  the  poem,  is  that  near 
the  beginning,  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  goatherd  leading  out  his  flocks  to  their  pas- 
ture, and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life.     As  amended  by  Heyne,  and 
cleared  from  the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts, 
we  may  find  in  it  the  germe  of  those  flowers  of 
song,  which  afterwards  expanded  to  such  ma- 
turity and  perfection  in  the  Georgics.  The  Ciris, 
a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity  with 
the  Culex,  and  which  some  commentators  have 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  of  Scvlla,  daughter 
of  Nisus  ;  who,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Minos,  the  enemy  of  her  father,  cut  oft'  from 
her  parent's  head  the  fatal  lock  which  preserved 
his  Kingdom.     In  detestation  of  the  act,  Minos, 
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on  his  voyage  home  from  Crete  to  Megara, 
fastened  her  to  the  side  of  his  vessel,  and  thus 
dragged  her  along  through  the  sea,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  Tethys  and  the  seanymphs,  who 
betray  much  curiosity  on  the  occasion.  She  is 
at  length  relieved  by  her  transformation  into 
the  bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  tlie  poem  de- 
rives its  title.  From  the  Ciris,  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  Culex,  imitated  a  long  passage, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  Legend  of  Brito- 
mart,  in  the  third  book  of  the  rairy  Queen.  The 
conversations  between  Britomart  and  her  nurse 
Glauce,  who  presses  her  to  reveal  the  object 
of  her  passion,  as  also  the  incantations  em- 
ployed by  the  beldam,  correspond  closely  wiih 
the  discourse  between  Scylla  and  Carme,  and 
the  enchantments  of  the  fatter.  The  Moretum 
would  certainly  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
production,  could  it  be  auiheniicated  as  the 
work  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  Septimius  Serenus, 
to  whom  Wernsdorflf  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Its  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  few  relics  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity. It  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations 
and  everyday  life  of  an  Italian  peasant,  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  every  thing  is  related  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  ;  but  the  employments  only 
of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  Copa  merely 
contains  an  invitation  from  a  hostess,  who  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
a  place  of  entertainment  which  she  kept  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome:  but  a  good-humoured  drink- 
ing song,  by  the  majestic  author  of  the  Georgics 
and  ^Eneid,  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  A  few  of 
the  lines,  though  some  barbarisms  of  expressions 
occur,  are  also  written  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  those  hostels  which 
stood  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  shore  of  Ostia.  "We  here  learn 
what  were  the  usual  preparations  of  a  Syrian 
hostess  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  and  it  is  said,  that,  at  this  day, 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  mulberries,  grapes, 
vine  leaves,  and  chestnuts,  are  the  ordinary 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  similar  places  of 
entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy.  Among 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best ; 
that  of  Masvicius,  -2  vols,  4to.  Leovardiae,  1717; 
Baskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757;  of  the 
Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  16G1 ;  of  Heyne, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  176T;  of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 

12mo.  1755 ;  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1758. 

II.  Caius,  a  praetor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Clodius.     Cic.  ad  Q.  Frater. 

Virginia,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- 
ginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
from  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was 
claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
the  authority  of  juds:e,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Vir2:inins,  informed  of  his  violent 
proceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was.  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 
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'  This  is  all,  my  dearest  daughter,  1  can  give  theCj 
:  to  'preserve  thy  chastity  from  the  lust  and  violence 
of  a  tyrant.    No  sooner  was  the  blow  given, 
I  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bloody 
\  knife  in  his  hand.     The  soldiers  were  astonisl^- 
ed  and  incensed,  not  against  the  murderer,  but 
'  the  tyrant  that  was    the  cause  of  Virginia's 
death,  and  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome. 
Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  himself  in 
prison,  and  prev^ented  the  execution  of  the  Jaw, 
Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  who 
had  not  opposed  the  tyrant's  views,  killed  him- 
self also;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite 
of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral 
I  power  abolished,  about  449  years  before  Christ. 
I  Liv.  3,  c.  44,  &C.—JUV.  10,  v.  294. 
I      Virginius,  I.  the  father  of  Virginia,  made 

'  tribune  of  the  people.     Vid.   Virginia. 11. 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  accused  Gl.  Caeso, 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  seditions  against  the  patricians. 

III.  Another  tribune,  in  the  age  of  Camil- 

lus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  pro- 

I  posed  going  to  Veii. IV.  Caius,  a  praetor  of 

Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero  into 
I  his  province,  though  under  many  obligations  to 

I  the  orator.     Some  read  Virgilius. V.  One 

'  of  the  generals  of  Nero  m  Germany.  He  made 
I  war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  him.  He 
I  was  treated  with  great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose 
interest  he  had  supported  with  so  much  success. 
He  refused  ail  dangerous  stations,  and,  though 
twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.     PluL 

ViRiATHUs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lusitania, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first  head- 
ing a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  last  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  army.  He  made  war 
against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  success, 
and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title  of  pro- 
tector of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  of  Spain. 
Many  generals  were  defeated,  and  Pompey  him- 
self was  ashamed  to  find  himself  beaten.  Caspio 
was  at  last  sent  against  him.  But  his  despair 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  obliged  h  im 
10  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  he  had  the 
meanness  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Viriathus  to 
murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.  Flor.  2,  c.  17. 
—  Val.  Max.  6,  ck.—Liv.  52  and  54. 

ViRiDOMARUs,  a  young  man  of  great  power 
among  the  TEduL     Caesar  greatly   honoured 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans. 
I  C(BS.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  39,  &c. 
I      ViTELLius  AuLUs,  I.  a  Roman,  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne.     He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
youth  was  spent  at  Capreae,  where  his  willing- 
ness and  compliance  to  gratifv  the  most  vicious 
propensities  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  father  to  the 
dignity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria.     The 
applause  he  gained  in  this  school  of  debauchery 
was  too  flattering  to  allow  Vitelliusto  alter  his 
conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  the  votaries 
\  of  vice.    Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skill  in 
driving  a  chariot.     Claudius  loved  him  because 
he  was  a  great  sfamester,  and  he  recommended 
himself  to  ihe  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him 
;  10  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.     He 
I  did  not  fall  with  his  patrons,  like  the  other  fa- 
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?ourites,  but  the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  honours.  He  passed  through 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  sol- 
diery by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
many when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  the  camp,  than  he  was  likewise  invested 
with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instant- 
ly marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona  left  him  master  of  the  field  and 
of  ihe  Roman  empire.  Vitellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
feasts  was  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
his  brother  Lucius,  The  table,  among  other 
meats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  different 
dishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls ; 
and  so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thing,  that 
above  seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  in 
maintaining  his  table  in  the  space  of  four 
months  ;  and  Josephus  has  properly  observed, 
that  if  Vitellius  had  reigned  long,  the  great 
opulence  of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  have 
been  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  banquets.  This  extravagance,  which 
delighted  the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  vvas  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Pri- 
mus was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton. 
Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of 
ihe  porter  of  his  })alace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
betrayed  him;  he  was  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
to  make  him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the 
greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  put 
to  death  with  repeated  blovv^s.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  mutilated 
body  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  ex- 
cept 12  days.     Sitet. —  Tacit.  Hist.  2. — Eutrop. 

— Dio. — Plut. II.  Lucius,  the  father  of  the 

emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his  flattery 
to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  obliged 
the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  adulation 
to  Messalina,  is  well  known,  and  he  obtained, 
as  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  office  of 
pulling  off  the  shoes  of  the  emperess.     Suet. 

III.  Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of 

that  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
tempts to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from  the 
treasury  against  the  emperor.  He  killed  him- 
self before  his  trial. IV.  A  son  of  the  em- 
peror Vitellius,  put  to  death  by  one  of  his 

father's  friends. Some  of  the  family  of  the 

Vitellii  conspired  with  the  Aquilii  and  other 
illustrious  Romans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his 
throne.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
the  consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
Plut. 

ViTRUvsus,  M.  PoLLio,  a  celebrated  architect 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Formise.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  writings,  and  nothing  is  re- 
corded in  histor}'  of  his  life  or  private  charac- 
ter. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  profession, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the 
only  book  on  architecture,  now  extant,  written 


by  the  ancients.  In  this  work  he  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  his  profession.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Vitruvius  is  that  of  De  Laet,  Amsi.  1649. 
Ulpianus  Domitius,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  he  became  the 
secretary  and  principal  minister.  He  raised  a 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
last  murdered  by  the  praitorian  guards,  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  226.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  his  compositions  on  civil 
law  still  extant.  The  Greek  commentaries  of 
Ulpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed  in  fol. 
1527,  ap^id  Alduvi. 
Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
i  Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  or, 
j  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Sisyphus 
and  Anticlea.  He  became,  like  the  other  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen  ;  but 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  applications, 
j  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  his  compet- 
i  itors,  he  solicited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the 
I  daughter  of  Icarius.  The  rape  of  Helen, 
I  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
\  remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to 
I  defend  her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to  leave 
his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where 
he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn.  This  dissimula- 
tion was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamedes,  by 
placing  before  the  plough  of  Ulysses,  his  infant 
son  Telemachus,  convinced  the  world  that  the 
father  was  not  mad  who  had  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  to 
hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged 
to  go  to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity.  Vid. 
Palamedes.  During  the  Trojan  war,  the  king 
of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior  prudence 
and  sagacity.  By  his  means  Achilles  was  dis- 
covered among  "the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  (  Vid.  Achilles,')  and  Philoctetes 
was  induced  to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  fight 
the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
Philoctetes.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  assistance 
of  Diomedes,  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of 
their  camp,  (  Vid.  Rhesus  and  Dolon,)  and  he 
introduced  himself  into  the  city  of  Priam,  and 
carried  away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
Vid.  Palladium.  For  these  eminent  services 
he  was  universally  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on  board  his 
ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
his  native  country.  He  was  thro\^Ti  by  the 
winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  Sicily.  Polj'phemus,  who  was  the  king 
of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (  Vid.  Poly- 
phemus,^ but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated 
him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  escaped  from 
the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  confined,  by 
tving  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  .^olia  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception,  and  ^olusgave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which  could  ob- 
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struct  his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  the  curiosity  of 
his  companions  to  know  what  the  bags  contain- 
ed, proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed 
with  impetuosity,  and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed 
except  the  ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From 
thence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Lffistrigones,  and  of  the  island  iEaea,  where  the 
magician  Circe  changed  all  his  companions 
into  pigs  for  their  voluptuousness.  He  escaped 
their  fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mercury,  and  after  he  had  obliged 
the  magician  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  his 
companions  to  their  original  shape,  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nus.  He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  con- 
sulted Tiresius  how  to  regain  his  country  in 
safely  ;  and,  after  he  had  received  every  neces- 
sary information,  he  returned  on  earth.  He 
passed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt, 
by  the  directions  of  Circe,  (Vid.  Sirenes,)  and 
escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  compan- 
ions stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the  ships, 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  saved 
himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven  years,  he 
forgot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  The  gods  at  last 
interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercury, 
suffered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  furnished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
voyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  when  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his 
son  Polyphemus  had  been  robbed  of  his  sight 
by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and 
sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to 
the  island  of  the  Phseacians,  where  the  kmdness 
of  Nansica,  and  the  humanity  of  her  father, 
King  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a  while. 
He  related  the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the 
monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phsea- 
cians laid  him  on  theseashore  as  he  was  asleep, 
and  Ulysses  found  himself  safely  restored  to 
his  country,  after  a  long  absence  of  20  years. 
He  w^as  well  informed  that  his  palace  was  be- 
sieged by  a  number  of  suiters,  who  continually 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice 
of  Minerva,  and  made  himself  known  to  his 
son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd  Euraseus.  With 
them  he  took  measures  to  re-establish  himself 
on  his  throne  ;  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was 
personally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fidplitv  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
pnbli  civ  known,  all  the  importuning  suiters  were 
put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the  peace 
and  bosom  of  his  family.  Vid.  Laertes,  Pene- 
lope^ Telemachus,  Enmcens.  He  lived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  wns  at  last 
killed  by  his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed 
in  Ithaca  with  the  hopes  of  making  himself 
known  to  his  father.  This  unfortunate  event 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  Vid.  Telesronua.  According  to 
some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Epinis,  who  had  treated  him  with 
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great  kindness.  Erippe  had  a  son  by  him  whoitt 
she  called  Euryalus.  When  come  to  years  of 
puberty,  Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  by  his 
mother ;  but  when  Ulysses  returned,  he  put  to 
immediate  death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crim- 
ination of  Penelope,  his  wife,  who  accused  him 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the 
Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odys- 
sey. Homer.  II.  ^  Od.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  3,  &c. 
—Dictys  Cret.  1,  SiC.—  Ovid.  Met.  13.— He- 
roid.  1. — Hvgin.  fab.  201,  &c. — Apollod.  3,  c. 
\Q.—Paus.  1,  c.  17  and  22,  1.  3,  c.  12,  1.  7,  c.  4. 
—yElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  12.— Horat.  3,  Od.  29. 
V.  8.—Parthen.  Erot.  3.—Plut.—Plin.  35.-^ 
Tzetz.  ad  Lye. 

Undecemviri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.     C,  Nep.  in  Phoc. 

VocoNiA  Lex,  de  testamentis,  by  Q,.  Voconius 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  his  will 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
families  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abrogated  by 
Augustus. 

VoLOGESEs,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war  against  the 
Roman  emperors.     Tacit.  12,  Ann.  14. 

VoLsci.     Vid.  Part  I. 

VoLUMNius,  (T.)  I.  a  Roman,  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  Lucullus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lam.enta- 
tions  were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the 
triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be  conducted 
to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there  to  be  put  to 
death.  His  request  was  easily  granted.  Liv. 
124,  c.  20. II.  An  Etrurian,  who  wrote  tra- 
gedies in  his  native  language. III.  a  consul, 

who  defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Etrurians. 

Liv.  9. IV.  A  friend  of  M.  Brutus.     He 

wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of  his  actions, 
from  which  Plutarch  selected  some  remarks. 

VoLusius,  I.  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  wrote, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse. 

Seneca,  ep.  93.— CatuU.  96,  v.  7. II.  Satur- 

ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
93d  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respected  un- 
der iN'ero.     Tacit.  Ann.  13. 

VoLux,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  Romans 
defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity.  Sallust. 
Jug.  105. 

VoNoNEs,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  expelled  by 
his  subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.    14. 

II.  Another,  king  of  Armenia. III.  A 

man  made  king  of  Parthia  by  Augustus. 

Vopiscus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  303  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Flo- 
rianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Carus,  &c.  He  is  one 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  Historic 
Augvsto'.  scriptores,  but  he  excels  all  others  in 
his  style,  although  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
purity  of  the  Ausfustan  age. 

VoTiENus  MoNTANUs,  a  man  of  learning, 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  malevo- 
lent reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has  cele- 
brated him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit.  Ann. 
4,  c.  42. 

VuLCANALiA,  fcstivals  In  honour  of  Vulcan 
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bTtmglit  to  Rome  from  Praeneste,  and  observed 
in.  the  month  of  August.  The  streets  were  illu- 
minated, fires  kindled  every  where,  and  animals 
thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  5. Dion.  Hal.  1. — ColumelL 

18.—Pli7i.  18,  c.  13. 

VuLCANius,  Tarentianus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Gordians,  &c. 

VuLCATius,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  con- 
spired with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.     Tacit. 

n.  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  at- 
tempted to  write  a  history  of  all  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  ex- 
tant but  an  account  of  Avidius  Cassius,  who 
(revolted  in  the  East  during  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  which  some  ascribe  to  Spartianus. 

VuLso,  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  invaded  Af- 
rica with  Regulus. II.  Another  consul.    He 

had  the  provinces  of  Asia  while  in  ofiice,  and 
<riumsobed  over  the  Galatians. 


Xanthica,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the  same 
as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration 
of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 

Xanthcjs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lydia,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  country,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.    Dionys.  Hal. 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable 
for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition, 
which  are  become  proverbial.  Some  suppose 
that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  her 
moroseness  and  insolence  before  be  married 
her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his 
patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the  malevolent 
reflections  of  mankind.  She  continually  tor- 
mented him  with  her  impertinence;  and  one 
day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most  bitter  in- 
vectives, she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on 
his  head,  upon  which  the  philosopher  coolly  ob- 
served, after  thunder  there  generally  falls  rain, 
^lian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  10,  1.  9,  c.  7,  1.  11,  c.  12.— 
Diog.  in  Socrat. 

Xanttppus,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who 
assisted  the  Carthagmians  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C.  and 
took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such 
5=ignal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 
Carthaginians  looked  with  envious  jealousy 
upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth  after 
he  had  saved  them  from  destruction.  Some  au- 
thors support  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returning  home  ;  while 
others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship 
to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully 
avoided.  Liv.  18  and  28,  c.  43. — Appian.  de 
Pun. II.  An  Athenian  general,  who  defeat- 
ed the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace, 
nnd  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Agariste  the 
niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistra- 
tidas  from  Athens.    Pans.  3,  c.  7,  I.  8,  c.  52. 

III.  A  son  of  Pericles,  who  disgraced  his 

father  by  his  disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and 
his  extravagance.    He  died  of  ihe  plague  in  | 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    PluL  \ 


Xenarchus,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustus.  Strab. 

14. II.   A  praetor   of  the  Achaean   league, 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Xkniades,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  could  do'?  upon  which  the 
Cynic  answered.  Command  freemen.  This  no- 
ble answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  and  education  of  his  children.  Diog. 
—  Gell.2,  c.  18. 

Xenocles,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four 
times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Euripides  was  competitor,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of  his  judges.  T  he 
names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, were  CEdipus,  Lycaon,Bacch8e,  Athamas 
Satyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Palamedes, 
Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Satyricus,  of  Euripides. 
His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles, 
and  excelled  in  tragical  compositions.  JElian. 
V.  H.  2,  c.  8. 

Xenocrates,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pla- 
to, whose  friendship  he  gained  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
w^as  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
school  of  Plato  after  Speusippus,  about  339  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  disci- 
plinarian, and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should 
be  acquainted  with  mathematics  before  they 
came  under  his  care,  and  he  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualification,  saying 
that  they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  not  only  recommend  himself  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  since  the  wonderful  change  he  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
{Vid.  Polemon,)  his  company  was  as  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  the  benevolent. 
Philip  of  Macedon  attempted  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some 
of  his  friends  wath  50  talents  for  the  philoso- 
pher. They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the 
50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe- 
ther they  had  not  perceived  from  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money:  Tell  your  master,  said  he,  to 
keep  his  money,  he  has  more  people  to  maintain 
than  ]  hare.  "Yet,  not  to  offend  the  monarch, 
he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  200th  part 
of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  every  other  particular,  and  he  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  ifrom  the  fol- 
lowing: circumstance :  Lais  had  pledged  herself 
to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  She 
tried  everv  art,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human  being,  not  a 
lifeless  stone;  Though  so  respected  and  admir- 
ed, yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  drag- 
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ged  to  prison  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  i  After  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Cn- 
small  tribute  to  the  state.  He  was  delivered  naxa,  and  the  fall  of  young  Cyrus,  the  prudence 
from  confinement  by  one  of  bis  friends.  His  and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action, 
integrity  wam  so  well  known,  ihar  when  he  ap- '  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
peared  in  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dis-  the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now 
pensed  with  his  oath.  He  died  B.  C.  314,  in  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from  their 
his  82d  year,  after  he  had  presided  in  the  acad-  native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  on  every 
•emy  for  above  25  years.  It  is  said  that  he  fell  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  money, 
in  the  night  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water,  without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xe- 
and  that  he  was  suffocated.     He  had  written    nophon  was  selected  from  among  the  officers 


above  tJO  treatises  on  different  subjects,  all  now 
lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  hea- 
ven and  the  seven  planets. — Diog. — Cic.  ad 
Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  &c.  Tusc.  5,  c.  32.—  Val.  Max. 
2,  c.  10. — Lucian. II.  A  physician  in  the 


to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen, 
and  though  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevo- 
lence and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence 
and  his  activity  convinced  the  Greeks,  that  no 
general  could  extricate  them  from  every  diffi- 


age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.     His  Greek  j  culty  better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  This 


•treatise,  de  ali'inento  ex  cquatilidus,  is  best  edit- ' 
ed  by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774.  I 

Xenophanes,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 1 
phon,  disciple  of  Archelaus,  S.  C.  535.    He  I 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 


celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected ; 
the  Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of 
1155parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  15  months. 
Tho  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  kno-«m,  if  the  great 
phil  osopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed 
his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he 


morning  and  rekindled  at  night:  that  eclipses  j  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmount- 
were  occasioned  by  the  temporary  e.'^tinction  vf\  ed.  He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa, 
the  sun;  that  the  moon  was  inhabitec',  and  18  i  than  he  sought  new  honours  in  following  the 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  that  there  were  }  fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his 
several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of  1  confidence,  he  fought  under  his  standard,  and 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth.    He  farther  i  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces, 


imagined  that  God  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  universe; 
but  his  incoherent  opinion  "about  the  divinity 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor  when 
about  100  years  old.  Cic.  quast.  4,  c.  37,  d?  Div. 
I,  c.  3,  deNat.  D.  1,  c.  11. — Lactant.  Div.  Inst. 

3,  c.  23. II.  One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip, 

who  went  to  Annibal's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

Xe.vophilcs,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  music,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  Lucian.  de 
Macrob.—Plin.  7,  c.  bO.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

Xenophon,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Grj'^llus, 


well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coron^a.  His  fame, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of  jea- 
lousy ;  he  was  publicly  banished  from  Athens 
for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to 
Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  In  this  soli- 
tary retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  his 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  va- 
riegate by  the  hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and 
enjo3''mcnt,  the  country  which  surrounded  Scil- 
lus. He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and  spent  part 
of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  huni- 
m-g  in  the  woods  and  mountains.     His  peace- 


celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi- 1  ful  occupations,  however,  were  soon  disturbed: 
losopher.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  received  ^  a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
those  instructions  and  precepts  which  after-  i  Elis ;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  temple,  and  the 
wards  so  eminently  distinguished  him  at  the  '  venerable  age  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  in 


head  of  an  array,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by 
Proxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  toaccom- 


the  delightful  retreats  of  Scillus,  were  disre- 
garded ;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  ^lians 
from  his  favourite  spot,  where  he  had  com- 


pany Cyrus  the  j^ounger  in  an  expedition  against  I  posed  and  written  for  the  information  of  pos- 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia  ;  but  he  !  terity  and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the 

city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  359  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  works  of  Xenophon  are  nume- 
rous; he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  called  the  Anabasis,  and  as  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  de- 
scriptions must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself 
an  eyewitness.  Many,  however,  have  accused 
him  of  partiality.  His  Cyropcedia,  divided  into 
eight  books,  has'  given  rise  to  much  criticism  ; 
and  while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  scripture,  others  as  vehe- 
mently denv  its  authenticitv.  According  to  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  the  Cyropaedia 
of  Xenophon  was  a  moral  romance,  and  they 


refused  to  comply  without  previously  consult- 
ing his  venerable  master,  and  inquirin?  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Socrates 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  observed,  that  it  might 
raise  the  resentment  of  his  countrv'men,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
mcmarch ;  but,  however,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant 
expedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sardis,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens. 
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support,  that  the  historian  did  not  so  much  write 
what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every  good  and 
virtuous  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  Hellenica 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides;  and  in  his  Memorabilia  of  So- 
crates, and  in  his  Apology^  he  has  showTi  him- 
self, as  Valerius  Maxim  us  observes,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man. 
These  are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions, 
besides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts ;  his 
eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  oeconomics  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  describes  and  com- 
pares the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant 
with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince ;  a  treatise 
on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece ;  and  they  have 
induced  Gluintilian  to  say,  that  the  graces  dic- 
tated his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  w^ere  the  same  as 
those  of  the  venerable  Socrates;  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  insure 
the  happiness  of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  tenderness  and  resignation  to 
providence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he 
was  informed  that  Gryllus,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head ;  but  when  ; 
he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like  a  Greek,  ' 
and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers  on  ; 
his  head,  and  continued  the  sacrifice,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  valour 
of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  his 
unfortunate  death  occasioned.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclavius, 
fol.  Francof  1596 ;  of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1763 ;  and  the  Glasgow^  edition,  12mo.  of  the 
Cyropaedia,  1767;  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
1764;  the  Memorabilia,  1761 ;  and  the  history 
of  Greece,  1762;  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeunius,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols. 
between  the  years  1778  and  1791.  Cic.  in  Oral. 
\9.—  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  10.— Qidntil.  10.  c.  2.— 
jElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  13,  1.  4,  c.  b.—Diog.  in 
Xenoph. — Seneca. II.  a  w^riler  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  known  by  his  Greek 
romance  in  five  books,  De  Amorihus  AnthicB 
Abrocom(B^  published  in  8vo.  and  4to.  by  Coc- 

ceius,  Lond.  1726. III.  A  physician  of  the 

emperor  Claudius,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Asclepiades. 
He  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favours,  and  through 
him  the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  He  had  the  meanness  to  poison  his  ben- 
efactor at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  \ 
12,  Ann.  c.  61  and  67.  I 

Xerxes,  I.  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on  ! 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
son  ofthe  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  elder 
brother,  Artabazanes.  The  causes  alleged  for 
this  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes  was  the  j 
son  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  wa?  bom  after  his  father  had  been  rais- 
ed on  the  Persian  throne,  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  1 


;  of  Cyrus.    Xerxes  continued  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  his  father,  and  added  the  revolted 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions. 
He  afterwards  invaded  Europe,  and  entered 
Greece  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the 
;  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
men, that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
5.283,220  souls.     This  multitude  was  siopj^ed 
at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  300  Sparians 
under  King  Leonidas.  Xerxes,  astonished  that 
such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  his 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
j  them  alive  into  his  presence ;  but  for  three  suc- 
j  cessive  days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian 
i  troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting, 
i  to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
\  triumphed  longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sud- 
'  denly  fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.     The 
■  king  himself  nearly  perished  upon  this  occa- 
I  sion ;  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the  night, 
\  the  desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a  while,  the 
j  royal  tent,  which  they  found  deserted,  and  wan- 
I  dered  through  the  Persian  army,  slaughtering 
\  thousands  before  them.    The  battle  of  Ther- 
i  mopylffi  was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of 
I  Xerxes ;  the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  ex- 
j  perience  nev7  disappointments,  his  fleet  was  de- 
feated at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  though 
i  he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
\  to  the  artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet 
I  he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  na- 
I  tion  that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  and  maritime  affairs.     Mortified  with 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  imminent  danger  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days 
he  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  in 
the  space  of  six  months.    Mardonius,  the  best 
of  his  generals,  was  left  behind  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  had  survived  the 
ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence,  fol- 
low^ed  their  timid  monarch  into  Thrace.  When 
he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  he  had   erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed 
the  straits  in  a  small  fishing  vessel.     Restored 
to  his  kingdom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dan- 
gers, his  losses,  and  his  defeats,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  riot  and  debauchery.     His  indolence 
and    luxurious   voluptuousness    offended    his 
subjects,    and  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  conspired  against  him  and  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign, 
about    464  years  before    the    Christian    era. 
The  personal  accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have 
been    commended   by    ancient    authors;    and 
Herodotus  observes,   that  there  was  not  one 
man,  among  the  millions  of  his  army,  that 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  comeliness  or 
stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire.     The  picture  is 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that  the 
vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece  was  with- 
out a  head.     Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  humanity.    "When  he  reviewed  his 
millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
recollection  that  the  multitude  of  men  he  saw 
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before  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred  years  should  be 
no  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  been 
deservedly  censured ;  he  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip- 
ped, because  the  first  bridg;e  he  had  laid  across 
the  Hellespont  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  mount  Athos,  and 
saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was 
dry  ground.  The  very  rivers  were  dried  up 
by  his  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
and  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  Herodot.  1,  c.  183,  1.  7.  c.  2, 
&.c.—Diod.  ll.—Slrab.  9.—^lian.  3,  V.  H.  25. 
—Justin.2,  c.  10,  &L(i.—Pa,is.  3,  c.  4, 1.  8,  c.  46. 
—iMcan.  2.  V.  6T2.—Plut.  in  Them.  &.c.—  Val. 
Max. — Isocrat.  in  Panath. — Seiieca.  de   Const. 

Sap.  4. The  II.  succeeded  his  father  Arta- 

xerxes  Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  425 
B.  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  by  his  brother  Sogdianus. 

Z. 

Zacynthus,  a  native  of  Bceotia,  who  accom- 
panied Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to 
destroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon's 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  Thebes.  As  he  went  on  his  journey,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  died.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  which  from 
that  time  was  called  Zacynthus.  The  island  of 
Zacynthus,  now  called  Zante,  is  situated  at  the 
south  of  Cephallenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  is  about  60  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Liv.  26,  c.  2i.—Plin.  4,  c.  12.—Strab. 
2  and  8.— Mela.  2,  c.  1.— Homer.  Od.  I,  v.  246, 
1.  9,  V.  24:.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— Pans. 
4,  c.  23.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  270. 

Zaleucus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  in  Ita- 
ly, and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  550 
B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  decreed  that  a  person  guilty  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  his  eyes.  His  philosophy  was 
called  to  a  trial  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
son  was  an  adulterer.  He  ordered  the  law  to 
be  executed;  the  people  interfered,  but  Zaleu- 
cus resisted,  and  rather  than  violate  his  own 
institutions,  he  commanded  one  of  his  own 
eves,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be  put  out. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people, 
that  while  Zaleucus  presided  over  the  Locrians, 
no  person  was  again  found  guilty  of  adultery. 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2,  1.  6,  c.  b.-Cic'.  de  Leg.  2,  c. 
6,  ad  Attic,  6,  ep.  l.—^lian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  37,  1.  3, 
c.  17,  I.  13,  c.  24.— Strab.  6. 

Zamolxis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Getse,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
began  to  civilize  his  countrymen ;  and  the  more 
easily  to  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself 
for  three  years  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  and  af- 
terwards made  them  believe  that  he  was  just 
raised  from  the  dead.  Some  place  him  before 
the  age  of  Pythagoras.  After  death  he  received 
divine  honours.    Diod. — Herodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

Zarbienus,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by  one 
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of  the  officers  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes  put  him 
to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  by  the  Ro- 
man general.    Pint,  in  Imc. 

Zebina,  Alexander,  an  imposter,  who  usurp- 
ed the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation  of  Pto- 
lemy Physcon. 

Zeno,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Velia,  in  Ita- 
ly, the  disciple,  or  according  to  some,  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed  inventor 
of  dialectic.  His  opinions  about  the  universe^ 
the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and  immutabi- 
lity of  all  things,  were  the  same  with  those  of 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  Eleatic  philoso- 
phers. It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearchus.  His 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the 
most  excruciating  torments  to  reveal  the  names 
of  his  accomplices ;  but  this  he  bore  with  un- 
paralleled fortitude,  and,  not  to  be  at  last  con- 
j  quered  by  tortures,  he  cut  ofi" his  tongue  with  his 
teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant. 
Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  he 
called  to  Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  of 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him,  and 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  him,  caught 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  ofl'.  Cic.  Tusc. 
2,  c.  22,  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  ZZ.—Diod.  in  Frag.— 

Val.  Max.  3,  c.  ^.—Diog.  9. II.  The  founder 

of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  born  at  Ctium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  was  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  employments.  As  he 
was  returning  from  Phoenicia,  a  storm  drove  his 
ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Piraeus.  He  entered  the  house 
of  a  bookseller,  and,  to  dissipate  bis  melancholy 
reflections  he  began  to  read.  The  book  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties  of  the 
philosopher,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced 
the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  spent 
in  frequenting  the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same 
number  under  Stilpo,Xenocrates,  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved from  experience  as  well  as  observation, 
Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw 
himself  attended  by  the  great,  the  learned,  antl 
the  powerful.  His  followers  were  called  Stoics, 
because  they  received  the  instruction  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  portico  called  jroo.  He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  Athe- 
nians publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  statue,  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to 
give  it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the 
academy,  and  in  the  Lyceum.  His  life  v/as  an 
example  of  soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and 
regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the  continual 
flow  of  health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  After 
he  had  taught  publicly  for  48  years,  he  died  in 
the  96th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  264.  He  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  monument. 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  shone  be- 
fore his  followers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitation. 
He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  nothing  was 
properly  his  own ;  he  loved  others,  and  his  af- 
fections were  extended  even  to  his  enemies.  He 
felt  a  pleasure  in  being  kind,  benevolent,  and 
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attentive ;  and  he  found  that  these  sentiments  of; 
pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  saw  a  connexion  I 
and  dependance  in  the  universe,  and  perceived 
that  from  thence  arose  the  harmony  of  civil  so- 
cieiy,  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  filial  grat-  ] 
itude.  In  the  attainment  of  virtue  the  goods ; 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  | 
body,  and  when  that  point  was  once  gained,  { 
nothing  could  equal  our  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  stoic  would  view  with  indifference 
health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and 
pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  nor  mflu- 
ence  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  Zeno  recom- 
mended resignation;  he  knew  that  the  laws  ofj 
the  universe  cannot  be  changed  by  man,  and  ] 
therefore  he  wished  that  his  disciples  should  j 
not  in  prayer  deprecate  impending  calamities,  | 
but  rather  beseech  Providence  to  grant  them ! 
fortitude  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleas- 
ure and  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
An  arbitrary  command  over  the  passions  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to 
give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming 
our  nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anger  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  heart,  propriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every  thing, 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  the  best 
indications  of  their  inward  feelings,  their  secret 
inclinations,  and  their  character.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  stoic  to  study  himself;  in  the  evening 
he  was  enjoined  to  review  with  critical  accuracy 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  fu- 
ture conduct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find 
an  impartial  witness  within  his  own  breast. 
Such  were  the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic 
philosophy,  whose  followers  were  so  illustrious, 
so  perfect,  and  so  numerous,  and  whose  effects 
"were  productive  of  such  exemplary  virtues  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  his 
maxims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
live  happy  under  the  most  pressing  calamities. 
He  said  that  nature  had  given  us  two  ears, 
and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to 
listen  more  than  speak.  He  compared  those 
whose  actions  were  dissonant  with  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  ap- 
peared beautiful  to  the  eye  though  made  of  the 
basest  metals.  He  acknowledged  only  one  God, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  body,  and  therefore  believed  that  those 
two  together  united,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
formed  one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  god 
of  the  stoics.  Amongst  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  re- 
spectable writers,  may  be  mentioned  Epidetus, 
Seneca,  the  emperor  Antoninus,  &c.  Cic.  Acad. 
1,  c.  12,  de  NaL  D.  1,  c.  14, 1.  2,  c.  8  and  24,  1. 
3,  c.  24,  pro.  Mur.  de  Orat.  32,  &c.—Finib.— 
Seneca. — Epictetus. — Arrian. — JElian.  V.  H.  9, 
c.  26. — Diog. III.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher of  Sid  on,  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Cicero,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompev,  &c. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.    21    and  34. IV.  A 

rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was 
king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.    Strab. 

Vi.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  56. V.  A  native   of 

Lepreos,  son  of  Calliteles,  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games  and  honoured  with  a  statue  in 
the  grove  of  Jupiter  and  at  Olympia.    Pans.  6, 

c.  15. The  name  of  Zeno  was  common  to 
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some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  throne  of 

Constantinople,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 

Zenobia,  I.  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  of  Rha- 
damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when 
he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Ar- 
menians, but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him 
on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus  long  hesitated, 
but  fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the 
Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept  her  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  she  was  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  51. II.  Seplimia,  a  cele- 
brated princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  is  said  to  have  hastened.  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  East  as  regent  of  her  infant  chil- 
dren, who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cae- 
sars. She  assumed  the  name  of  Augusta,  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered 
herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  East.  The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitaied  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  this 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Aurelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  he  march- 
ed into  the  East,  determined  to  punish  the  pride 
of  Zenobia.  He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that,  in  her  wars  against  the 
Persians,  she  had  distinguished  herself  no  less 
than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  Egypt  acknowledged  her  power,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject  to  her 
command.  When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria,  thePalmyrean  queen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  She  bore  the  la- 
bours of  the  field  like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two 
battles  were  fought ;  the  courage  of  the  queen 
gained  the  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palmyrean  cavalry  ruined  her  cause, 
and  while  they  pursued  wiih  spirit  the  flying 
enemy,  the  Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  main  body  of  Zenobia's  army,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmvra, 
determined  to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  "fol- 
lowed her,  and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.  Her  hopes  of  victoiy,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  froin 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  her 
allegiance.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night ; 
hut  Aurelian,  w^ho  was  apprized  of  her  escape, 
pursued  her,  and  she  was  caught  as  she  was 
crossing  the  river  Euphrates.  She  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death,  she  was 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
She  was  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Au- 
relian gave  her  large  posse.ssions  near  Tibur, 
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where  she  was  permitted  to  live  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  became  a  queen  of  the  East  and  a  warlike 
princess.  Her  children  were  patronised  by  the 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction at  Rome.  Zenobia  has  been  admired 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for 
her  literary  talents.  She  was  acquainted  with 
ever}'  branch  of  useful  learnmg,  and  spoke  with 
fluency  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latins.  She  composed  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations, 
and  of  Egypt,  which  was  greatly  commended 
by  the  ancients.  She  received  no  less  honour 
from  the  patronage  she  afforded  to  the  cele- 
brated Longinus,  who  was  one  of  her  favourites, 
and  who  taught  her  the  Greek  tongue.  She 
has  also  been  praised  for  her  great  chastity  and 
her  constancy,  though  she  betrayed  too  often 
her  propensities  to  cruelty  and  intoxication 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian  about  the  273d  year  of  : 
the  Christian  era.     Aur.  Vict. — Zos.,  &c.  j 

Xenocles,  was  the  shortest  of  the  dwarfish  \ 
sons  of  Carcinus.  With  Philocles  and  Theog- ! 
nis  he  is  thus  introduced,  in  an  exemplification  ' 
of  Mnesilochus : — 

h  Si   'ZevoK\er}i  ojv  kukos  KUKoJg  ttoiei. — Thesmoph.  , 

169.  I 

He  is  mentioned  with  still  more  disrespect  in 
the  Rana,  (v.  86.)  | 

'UpaKXfjs.      h  Si  Sei/okXetjj  ;  | 

Ai6vv(jOi.  i^oXoiTO  VJ]  Aia, 

Yet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  Eu- , 
ripides  the  tragic  garland,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  i 
415.    In  the  Pax,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  | 
finxavocidas  to  the  family.     From  the  Scholiast 
it  appears  that  Xenocles  was  celebrated  for 
introducing  machinery^  and  stage  shows,  espe- 
cially in  the  ascent  or   descent  of  his  gods.  : 
From  the  two  lines  in  the  Nubes,  quoted  above, 
we  may  infer  that  the  father,  Carcinus,  was, 
like  his  son,  fond  of  introducing  the  deities. 

Zevodorus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero.  ' 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  120  feet 
his:h,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time  after 
broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  there  the 
headof  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven  beams, 
each  of  which  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  long. 
From  this  famous  colossus,  the  modern  coli- 
seum, whose  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired 
at  Rome,  took  its  name.     Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

Zenodotus,  I.  a  native  of  Trcezene,  who 

wrote  a  history  of  Umbria.    Dion.  Hal.  2. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  asre  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  ! 
take  care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexan-  i 
dria.     He  died  B.  C.  245. 

Zeuxidamus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidse.  He  was  father  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Archidamus.     Pons.  3,  c.  7. 

Ze^xidas,  a  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league,  i 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  coun-  j 
irymen  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Zedxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Hera- 
clea.  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Heraclea 
of  Sicily.   He  flourished  about  468  vears  before 
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the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  contemporary  with  Parrhasius. 
In  the  art  of  painting,  he  not  only  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and  be- 
came so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  proud, 
of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  he  refused  to 
sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of  money, 
however  great,  w-as  sufficient  to  buy  them.  His 
most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter,  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods ;  his 
Hercules,  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence 
of  his  affrighted  parents  ;  his  modest  Penelope: 
and  his  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.  This  last 
piece  he  had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Crotona,  and  that  he  might  not  be  with- 
out a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their  naked 
beauties,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  elegance 
and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his  mind 
the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  with 
wonderful  success.  His  contest  with  Parrha- 
sius  is  well  known;  {Vid.  Parrhasius.)  but 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfection, 
and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such  exactness, 
he  often  found  himself  deceived.  He  painted 
grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of 
his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the 
fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  acknowledged 
that  the  whole  was  an  ill-executed  piece,  as  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes  was 
not  done  with  sufficient  expression  to  terrify  the 
birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis  died  from 
laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had  made  of 
an  old  woman.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  1. — Plut.  in 
Po.r.  &c. —  Qidntil. 

ZoiT.cs.  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphi- 
polis.  B.  C.  259.  He  re^ndered  himself  known 
bv  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which 
he  received  the  name  of  Horaeramasiix,  or  the 
chastiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criticisms 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  but  they  were  rejected 
with  indignation,  though  the  author  declared 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some  say 
that  Zoilus  was  cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  ex- 
posed on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy ;  while 
others  support  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyr- 
na. The  name  of  Zoilus,  is  generally  applied 
to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortu- 
nate grammarian  are  lost.  uElian.  V.  H.  11, 
c.  \0.—Dionvs.  Hal.— Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  266. 

Zopf  Rcs,  I.  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus, 
who.  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  .son 
of  Hvstaspes,  while  he  besiesred  Babylon,  cut 
off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy, 
teilin?  them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treat- 
ment from  his  roval  master  because  he  had 
advised  him  to  raise  the  sie?e,  as  the  citv  was 
impresrnable.  This  was  credited  by  tne  Baby- 
lonians, and  Zopvrus  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  all  their  forces.  When  he  had  totally 
gained  their  confidence,  he  betraved  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  was 
b'berallv  rewarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for 
Zopvrus  could  never  be  more  strongly  express- 
ed than  what  he  used  often  to  sav,  that  he  had 
rather  have  Zopvrus  not  mutilated  than  twenty 
Babvlons.  Herodnl.  3,  c.  154,  &c.—Plut.  in 
Apoph.  res.  ^.—JnsHn.  1,  c.  10. II.  A  physi- 
cian, in  the  age  of  Mithridates.     He  gave  the 
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monarch  a  description  of  an  antidote  which 
would  prevail  against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The 
experiment  was  tried  upon  criminals,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

Zoroaster,  a  king  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  thR  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  astron- 
omy. He  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
contemporaries  for  his  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which 
he  considered  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being  ;  which  doctrines  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  Vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  moderns,  the  doc- 
trines, the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  cele- 
brated Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Europe,  in  a  French 
translation,  by  M.  Anquetil.    The  age  of  Zo- 


roaster is  so  little  known,  ihat  some  speak  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  authors,  who  support  that  two 
persons  only  of  this  name  flourished,  described 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2459  years  B.  C,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  Justin.  1,  c.  1. — August,  de  Civ.  21,  c.  14. 
—  Oros.  l.—Plin.  7,  c.  10,  1.  30,  c.  1. 

ZosiMus,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
of  which  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
interesting.  His  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  but  not  much  fidelity;  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  against  the  Christians 
in  his  history  of  Constantine  and  some  of  his 
successors.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
that  of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Jenae,  1728,  and  that  of 
Reitemier,  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 
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Abaris,  a  Scythian,  son  of  Seuthes,  in  the 
age  of  CroBsus  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  recew- 
ed  a  flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with  which  he 
gave  oracles,  and  transported  himself  wherever 
he  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  to  the 
Hyperborean  countries  from  Athens  without 
eating,  and  to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium 
with  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that 
he  wrote  treatises  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  reported, 
that  there  is  a  Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles 
to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But 
there  were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  ^&.—Strab.  l.—Paus.  3,  c.  13. 

Abas,  I.  a  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 
changed  into  a  lizard  for  laughing  at  Ceres. 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  7. II.  The  llih  king  of 

Argos,  son  of  Belus,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  genius  and 
valour.  He  was  father  to  Proetus  and  Acrisius, 
by  Ocalea,  and  built  Aboe.  He  reigned  23 
years,  B.  C.  1384.  Paus.  2,  c.  16, 1.  10,  c.  35.— 
Hygin.  170,  &c.-^Apollod.  2,  c.  2.  Vid.  Parts 
I.  and  II. 

Abderus,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  intrusted  to 
his  care  when  going  to  war  against  the  Bis- 
tones.  Hercules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  called  Abdera.  Apollod.  2,  c. 
b.—Pkilostrat.  2,  c.  25. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  ^geus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar- 
ment which  she  wore  to  become  the  models  of 
fashion  in  Megara.     Plut.  Qttast.  GrcBC. 

Abseus,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
Hysiin.  Praf.  fab. 

Arsvrtus,  a  son  of  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled 
away  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way  to  stop 
his  pursuit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
in  Colchis ;  others,  near  Lstria.  It  is  said  by 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he 
arrived  safe  in  Illyricum.  The  place  where  he 
was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absvrtos.  Lucan.  3,  v.  190. — 
Si^aJ).  l.—Hvsin.  fab.  '2,2.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— 
Flacc.  8,  V.  261.— Oyi^Z.  Trut.  3  el.  9.— Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  \9.—Plin.  3,  c.  21  and  26. 

Agacallis,  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 

and  Phylacis  by  Apollo.    These  children  were 

exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete;  but  a  goat 

gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved  their  life. 
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Paus.  10,  c.  16. 11.  A  daughter  of  Minos, 

mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of  Am- 
phithemis  by  Apollo.  Paus.  8,  c.  b3.—Apollo7i. 
4,  V.  1493. 

AcADEMus,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  conceal- 
ed their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  re- 
warded him.     Plut.  in  Tfies. 

AcALLE,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

AcAMAs,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tro- 
jans after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus.  In 
his  embassy  he  had  a  son,  called  Munitus,  by 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  built 
the  town  of  Acamentum,  in  Phrygia,  and  on 
his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  after  his  own 
name  at  Athens.  Paus.  10,  c.  26. — Q.  Calab. 
12.— Hygin.  108. 

AcANTHA,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

AcASTUs,  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  Thessaly,  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hipp6l)ne, 
w^ho  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  ^acus, 
when  in  banishment  at  her  husband's  court. 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hippolyte, 
was  accused  before  Acastus  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  cha.se,  exposed 
to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiter, 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Thessaly, 
and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife.  Vid. 
Peleus  and  Astydamia. —  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  306. 
—Heroid.  13,  v."  2b.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  &c. 

AccA  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus, 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor's  flocks,  who  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  IQ.—Liv.  1,  c.  i.-Atil.  Gell.  6,  c.  7.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

AcEsius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  in  Elis  and 
Attica,  as  god  of  medicine.     Paus.  6,  -c.  24. 

AcHELoiDEs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Achelous.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
fab.  15. 

Achelous,  the  son  of  Oceanus  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  numerous 
suiters  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  CEneus,  he 
entered  the  lists  against  Hercules,  and  being 
inferior,  changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and 
afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  ofi'one 
of  his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated,  re- 
tired in  disgrace  into  his  bed  of  waters.    The 
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broken  horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nymphs,  and 
filled  with  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  after  it  had 
for  some  time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  con- 
•queror,  it  was  presented  to  the  goddess  of 
Plenty.  Some  say  that  he  was  changed  into  a 
river  after  the  victory  of  Hercules.  This  river 
is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth 
after  the  deluge,  Herodot.  2,  c.  10.— Strab.  10. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

Achilles.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AciDALiA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  her. 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  V.  l^Q.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  V.  468. 

Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faun  us 
and  the  nymph  Simaethis.  Galataea  passionate- 
ly loved  him ;  upon  which  "his  rival,  Polyphe- 
mus, through  jealoasy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  gods  chang- 
ed Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
^tna.     Ovid.  Met.  13.  fab.  8. 

AcMONiDEs,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  V.  288. 

AccBTEs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship /whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  Accetes  was  preserved. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8,  &c. 

AcoNTEUs,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into  a 
stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  201. 

AcoNTius,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
an  apple,  which  he  threw  into  her  bosom : — 

Juro  tibi  sanctce  per  mystica  sacra  Diance 

Me  tibi  venturam  comitem,  sponsamque  futurara. 

Cydippe  read  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
ried Acontius.     Ovid.  Her.  ep.  20. 

AcR^A,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple 
built  to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near 
Argos. A  surname  of  Juno.  Pans.  2,  c.  17. 

AcRisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  borii 
at  the  same  birth  as  Proetus,  with  whom  it  is 
."said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissensions  Proetus  was 
driven  from  Argos."  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and  being 
told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a 
brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a 
mother.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  golden  shower;  an(3 
though  Acrisius  ordered  her,  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they  were  saved;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be- 
came so  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went 
to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his 
skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who 
proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years.  Hygin.  fab. 
^.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  \%.—Horat.  3,  od.  16.— 
Apollod.  2,  c.  2,  &c.—Paus.  2,  c.  16,  &c.—  Vid. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes. 

AcTiEON,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 


taeus  and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whence 
he  is  called  Autoneius  heros.  He  saw  Diana  and 
her  attendants  bathing  near  Gargaphia,  for 
which  he  was  changed  into  a  slag,  and  devour- 
ed by  his  own  dogs.  Pans.  9,  c.  2.— Ovid. 
Met.  3,  fab.  3. 

ACT.EUS,  a  powerful  person,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Actgeus  reigned  before  him.  Pans. 
1,  c.  2  and  14. 

AcTis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
Heliopolis.     Diod.  5, 

Actor,  I.  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 

expedition  against  the  Amazons. II.  The 

father  of  Menoetius  by  ^gina,  whence  Patro- 
clus  is  called  Actorides.     Ovid.    Trist.  1,  el.  8. 

III.  The  father  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of 

Augeas.     Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Actorides,  two  brothers,  so  fond  of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins  and  the  other  the  whip ;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered  them,  Pin- 
dar. 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  sun. 

Adamants^a,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor 
in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant's  cries,  she 
had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded,  around 
the  tree.    Hygin.  fab,  139, 

Addephagia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians, 
^lian.  I,  V.  H.  c.  27. 

Ades,     Vid.  Hades. 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  was  priest- 
ess of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos. 

Admetus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene,  king 
of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly.  Apollo,  banished  from 
heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Parcse,  that  Admetus  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him, 
which  his  wife  Alceste  did,  devoting  herself 
voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar  ;  and 
Admetus  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and 
obtained  Alceste's  hand.  Senec.  in  Medea. — 
Hygin.  fab.  50,  51  &  243.— Oi?i<^.  de  Art.  Am. 
"i.— Apollod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  &c.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  Myrrha,  {vid. 
Myrrha,)  was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  He  was 
fond  of  hunting,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored 
him  to  life,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend 
six  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venus.  This  implies  the  alternate  return 
of  summer  and  winter,  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  they  were  re- 
turning to  life  again .  Adon  is  had  temples  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.   Apollod.  3,  c. 
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li.—Propert.  2,  el.  13,  v.  5Z.—  Virg.  Ed.  10,  v. 
18.— Bion.  in  Adon.—Hygin.  58,  164,  248,  &c. 
—Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  lO.-Musceus  de  Her.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  20,  1.  9,  c.  41. 

Adrastia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne- 
cessity. She  IS  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is 
the  punisher  of  injustice.  The  Egyptians  placed 
her  above  the  moon,  whence  she  looked  down 

upon  the  actions  of  men.     Strab.  13. II.  A 

daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some  attribute 
the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same  as 
Adrasta.     Apol.  1,  c.  1. 

Adrastus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

jEa,  a  huntress,  changed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  ^Ea,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Colchis.    Fiacc.  5,  v.  420. 

^Acus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  ^Egina,  daughter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  CEnopia, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom ;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called 
by  iEacus  mi/rmidons,  from  i^vpixn^,  an  ant. — 
JSacus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
mon  and  Peleus.  He  afterwards  had  Phocus 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  integrity  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.  Horat.  2,  od.  13,  1.  4.  od. 
8.— Pans.  1,  c.  44,  1.  2,  c.  29.— Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  25,  1.  13,  V.  '2o.—Prapert.  4,  el.  1%—Plut. 
de  consol.  ad  Apoll. — ApoUod.  3,  c.  12. — Diod.  4. 

Mm,  or  ^^A..     Vid.  jEa. 

JEcHMACORAS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  with  his  mother,  to  wild  beasts,  and 
miraculously  saved  by  Hercules.     Pans.  8,  12. 

^DON,  daughter  of  Pandarus,  married  Ze- 
thus,  brother  to  Amphion,  by  wiiom  she  had  a 
son  called  Itylus. — She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
sister  Niobe,  because  she  had  more  children 
than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the 
elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed 
into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself. 
Flomer.  Od.  19,  v.  518. 

tEeta,  or  ^ETES,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Sol  and  Perseis,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was 
father  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope  by 
Idya,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  killed  Phryxus, 
son  of  Athamas,  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
golden  ram.  This  murder  he  committed  to 
obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The  Ar- 
gonauts came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered 
the  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though 
it  was  guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and 
by  a  venemous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Vid. 
Jason,  Medea,  and  Phryxus.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
—Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  1,"  &LC.—Paus.  2  c.  3.— 
Justin.  43,  c.  2. — Flacc.  and  Orpheus  in  Ar- 
gon. 

MQiEOfi,  I.  one  of  Lvcaon's  fifty  sons.  Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  8. II.  The  son  of  Coelus,   or  of 

Pontus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
residing  at  -Ega,  whence  his  name ;  and  that 
the  fable  about  his  one  hundred  hands  arises 
from  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage 
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his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  V.  56o.—Hesiod.  Th.  U9.— Homer.  11.  10,  v. 
AOi.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  10. 

^GERiA.     Vid.  Egeria. 

jEgesta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and  mo- 
ther of  ^gestus,  called  Acestes.  Virg.  jEn. 
1,  V.  554.     Vid.  Part  I. 

^GEUs,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  at 
the  court  of  Piltheus,  king  of  Troezene,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  .^thra  in  marriage. 
He  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he 
could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  concealed 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  known 
to  .iEgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  any  public 
discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his  nephews,  the 
Pallantides,  who  expected  his  crown,  ^thra 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Athens  with  his  father's  sword. 
At  that  time  iSgeus  lived  with  Medea,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseus  came  to 
Athens,  Medea  attempted  to  poison  him ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  upon  showing  ^Egeus  the  sword 
he  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  his  son. 
When  Theseus  returned  from  Crete,  after  the 
death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agreeable  to 
the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoist 
up  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success; 
and  .^geus,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  con- 
cluding that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  from  him, 
as  some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  ^gean. 
iSgeus  reigned  forty-eight  years,  and  died  B.  C. 
1235.  He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced 
into  Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  to 
render  the  goddess  propitious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  Vid.  Theseus,  Minotaurus,  and 
Medea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,  9,  1.  3,  c.  15. — Pans. 
1,  c.  5,  22,  38,  1.  4,  c.  2.—Plut.  in  Thes.— 
Hygin.  fab.  37,  43,  79,  and  173. 

^GiALE,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They 
are  called  Heliades. 

^GiALEus,  I.  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni.  They 
all  returned  home  safe,  except  ^gialeus,  who 
was  killed.     Pans.  1,  c.  43,  44,  1.  2,  c.  20, 1.  9,  c. 

b.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7. TI.  The  same 

as  Absyrtus,  brother  to  Medea.  Justin.  42,  c. 
3. Cic.  de  ISat.  D.  3.— Diod.  4. 

^GiNA,  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  ^Eacus  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  Some  say 
that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab. 
S.—Mela,  2,  c.  1.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  12.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  5  and  29.     Vid.  Part  I. 

TEGiocmjs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amaltheea,  and 
using  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.     Diod.  5. 

^GTPAN,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat's  feet. 

jEgis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  ano  ti??  atyog,  a 
goafs  skin.  Jupiter  gave  this  shield  to  Pallas, 
who  placed  upon  it  Medusa's  head,  which  turn- 
ed into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it.     Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  352  and  435. 

iEcisTmis.     Vid.  Part  II. 

iEcLEjthe  youngest  daughter  of  ^sculapius 
and  Lampetia. 
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^GOBOLUs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia, 
in  Bceotia. 

jEgoceros,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  into 
which  Pan  transformed  himself  when  flying 
before  Typhon,  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Ju- 
piter made  him  a  constellation.  L^icrct.  1,  v.  613. 

^GYPANES,  a  fabulous  country  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  monsters. 
Mtla,  1,  c.  4  and  8. 

iEoYPTus,  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  to  Da- 
naus,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  He  was  killed  by  his 
niece  Polyxena.  Vid.  Danaus,  Danaides,  Lyn- 
ceus.  ^gyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of 
a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  ^gyptus.  Hygin.  fab.  168,  170. — Ayol- 
lod.  2,  c.  \.—  Ovid.  iieroid.  li.— Pans.  7,  c.  21. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

-^LLO,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  asWa  tem- 
peslas.)  Fiac.  4,  v.  ^b^.—Hesiod.  TL  267.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  710. 

^LURUS,  {a  cat,)  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians;  and,  after  death,  embalmed,  and 
buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis,  Herodot.  2,  c. 
66,  &c.—Diod.  l.—Cic.  de  Nat.D.  \.—A.  Gell. 
20,  c.  l.—Flut.  in  Pr. 

^NEAS.     Vid.  Part  11. 

iEoLus,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.  He  reigned  over  Molia ; 
and  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.  The  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  aio^os,  various,  because  the  winds 
over  which  he  presided  are  ever  varying — 
There  were  two  others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father 
to  Macareus  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Helle- 
nus,  often  confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds. 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 
—Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  I.— Ovid.  Met.  II,  v.  478, 
1.  14,  V.  224. — Apollon.  4,  Argon. — Flacc.  1,  v. 
bb^.—Diod.  4  and  b.—  Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  56,  &c. 

jEfytus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

^scuLAPius,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegias, 
was  god  of  medicine.  The  god,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning,  but  saved  the 
infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
medicine.  Some  authors  say  that  Coronis 
exposed  her  child  near  Epidaurus.  A  goat  of 
the  flocks  of  Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk, 
and  the  dog  who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to 
shelter  him  from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  flock,  who  went  in  search  of  his 
stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with 
resplendent  rays  of  light,  ^sculapius  was 
physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that 
he  was  called  the  inventor,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
medicine.  He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck  iEscu- 
lapius  with  thunder.  He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Perga- 
mus,  Athens,  Smyrna,  "&c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars;  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him.  ^.s- 
culapius  was  represented  with  a  large  beard, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  stafl"  round  v.-hich  was 
wreathed  a  serpent;  his  other  hand  w?s  sup- 
ported on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  He  married 
Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for 


their  skill  inmedicine,  Machaon  and  Podalirns; 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hygiea,  goddess 
of  health,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
Homer.  11.  4,  v.  193.  Hymn,  in  JEscul. — Apol- 
lod. 3,  c.  10. — Apollon.  4.  Argon. — Hygm.  fab, 
^i^.—  Ovid.  Mel.  2,  fab.  8.— Paws.  2,  c.  11  and 
27,  1.  7,  c.  23,  &.c.—Diod.  4.— Pindar,  Pyih.  3. 
— Lvxan.  Dial,  de  Sallat. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 
—  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22,  says  there  were  three 
of  this  name:  the  1st,  a  son  of  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped in  Arcadia ;  2d,  a  brother  of  Mercury ; 
3d,  a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

^soN,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by 
his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom 
he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he  intrusted  to 
Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  father's  king- 
dom from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive  an- 
swers, and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.  At  his  return,  Jason  found  his 
father  very  infirm  ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  JEson's  veins,  and  refilled 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re- 
covered the  vigor  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  iEson  killed  him.self  by  drinking  bull's 
blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Pelias.  Diod. 
4.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  285.— 
Hygin.  fab.  12. 

.iETHALiDES,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.    Apollon.  Argon. 

1,  V.  641. 

^THLius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protogenia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.     Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

.^THON,  a  horse  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
fab^l . of  Pallas.     Virg.  jEn.  1 1 ,  v.  89. 

^Ethra,  daughter  of  Pitheus,  king  of  Troe- 
zene,  and  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  carried 
av^-ay  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  recov- 
ered their  sister  Plelen,  whom  Theseus  had 
stolen  and  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  went  with 
Helen  to  Troy.     Homer.  11.  3,  v.  144. — Paus. 

2,  c.  31,  ].  5,  c.  \9.—Hygi7i.  fab.  37  and  79. 
Phit.  in  Thes.—  Ovid.  Her.  10.  v.  131. 

MinvsA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleu- 
there  and  iwb  sons.     Pans.  9,  c.  20. 

^TOLL'S.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Agamemnon.     Vid.  Pa  it  II. 

Aganippe.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione. 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  cele- 
brating the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received  d  i- 
vine  honours  after  death,  because  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  Theocrit. 
2G.—  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  l'2b.—Lucan.  1,  v.  574. 
—S/at.  Theb.  11,  v.  SIS.— Apollod.  3,  c.  4. 

Agelaus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
from  which  Croesus  was  descended.— Apollod. 
2,  c.  7. 

Agenor,  king  of  Phopniria,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He  married 
Telophas'^^a,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phoenix, 
Cilix,  and  Enropa.  Hysrin.  fab.  6.  Ital.  1,  v. 
15,  1.  17,  V.  b-^.—Avollo'd.  2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  1. 

Aglaia.     Vid.  Charlies. 
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Aglauros,  or  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  by  Mercury.  Some  make  her  a 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  Vid.  Herse.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  fab.  12. 

Aqno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Ly casus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. 
Pans.  8,  c.  31,  &c. 

Agonius,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.     Vid.  Agonalia,,  Part  II. 

AGOR.EA,  a  name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta. 
Fans.  3,  c.  11. 

Agorkus,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  markets. 
Paus.  1,  c.  15.  I 

Agre,  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
v.  213. 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brother 
CEneus  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  CEneus, 
■upon  which  he  killed  himself  Hygin.  fab.  175 
and  'i^'i.—  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Homer.  11. 14,  v.  117. 

Agyleus,  and  Agyieus,  from  ayvia,  a  tireei.^ 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  bira  in  the  public  strests  of  Athens. 
Horat.  4,  od.  6. 

Ajax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aius  LocuTius,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  one  of  the  common  people,  called  Cedi- 
tius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he  passed 
one  night  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing  from  above 
Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would  soon 
be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but  his  veracity  was  proved  by  the 
event;  and  Camillus,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Gauls,  bull  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice 
which  had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  under  the  name  of  Aius 
Locutius. 

ALiEA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alaea. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4,  7. 

Alala,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
Plut.  de  glor.  Athen. 

Alastor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he  car- 
ried away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros. 
1,  V.  286. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite,  came 
into  Britain,  where  he  established  a  kingdom, 
and  first  introduced  astrology  and  the  art  of 
building  ships.  He  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
Mp2a,  2,  c.  5.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Algous,  I.  a  son  of  Androgens,  who  went 
with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  kins: 

of  part  of  the  country.     Apollod.  2,  c.  5. II. 

A  son  of  Perseus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and 
Anaxo.  Apol.  2,  c.  4. — Paus.  8,  c.  14.  Vid. 
Part  11. 

Alcathous,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysippus, 
came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which 
had  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  services,  festivals,  called  Alcathoia, 
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were  instituted  at  Megara,    Paus.  1,  c.  4,  &c. 

II.  A  Trojan,  who  married  Hippodamia, 

daughter  of  Anchises.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Idomeneus.  Homer.  11.  12,  v,  93, 

Alceste,  or  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias  and 
Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  She,  with  her 
sisters,  put  to  death  her  father,  that  he  might 
be  restored  lo  youth  and  vigour  by  Medea,  who, 
however,  refused  to  perform  her  promise.  Upon 
this,  the  sisters  fled  to  Admetus,  who  married 
Alceste.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  an  army, 
headed  by  their  brother  Acastus;  and  Ad- 
metus being  taken  prisoner  was  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  generous  offer  of  his  wife,  who 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  shades 
of  her  father.  Some  say  that  Alceste  lay  down 
her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle  that  he  could  never  recover  from  a 
disease  except  some  one  of  his  friends  died  in 
his  stead.  According  to  some  authors,  Hercu- 
les brought  her  back  from  hell.  Vid.  Admetus. 
Juv.  6,  V.  &b\.— Apollod.  1,  c,  ^.—  Paus.  5,c,  17. 
—Hygin.  fab.  2bl.—Eurip.  in  Alcest. 

Algides,  a  name  of  Hercules,  from  his 
strength,  uXkos,  or  from  his  grandfather  Alcaeus. 

Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Salmo- 
neus.     Apollod.  2,  c.  9. 

Alcimede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  ,£son. 
Flacc.  1,  V.  296. 

Alcinoe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenelus  son  of 
Perseus.     Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Alcinous.     Vid.  Part  II, 

Alcippe,   I.  a  daughter  of   the    god  Mars 

and  Agraulos.     Apollod.  3,  c,  14. II.  The 

wife  of  Metion,  and  mother  to  Eupalamus.   Id. 

3,  c.  16. III.  The  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 

and  wife  of  Even  us,  by  whom  she  had  Marpes- 
sa.     Virg.  Eel.  7, 

Alcithoe,  a  Theban  woman,  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  into 
a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  1. 

Alcm^^on,  I.  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle,  he 
was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his  death 
upon  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  Vid. 
Eriphyle.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime 
the  furies  persecuted  him  till  Phlegeus  purified 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alphesibcea  in 
marriage.  Acniseon  gave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  married 
Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  to  whom 
he  promised  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  Al- 
phesiboea.  When  he  attempted  to  recover  it, 
Alphesiboea's  brothers  murdered  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  shown  their  sis- 
ter, and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  dosfs  and  wild 
beasts.  Alcmaeon's  children  by  Callirhoe  re- 
venged their  father's  death  by  killing  his  mur- 
derers. Vid.  Alphesibosa,  Amphiaraus.  Paus. 
5,  c.  17, 1.  6,  c.  18, 1.  8,  c.  24.— Pint,  de  Exil.— 
Apollod.  3.  c.  7. — Hvgin.  fab.  73  and  245. — 
F?fat.    Theb.   2  and  'L—Ovid.   Fast.  2,  v.  44. 

Met.  9,  fab.  10. II.  A  son  of  ^gyptus,  the 

husband  of  Hippomedusa.     Apollod. 

Alcmena,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  king 
of  Arffos,  by  Anaxo,  whom  Plut.  de  Reb.  Grgcc. 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Diod.  1.  2,  Eurymede.  Her 
father  promised  his  crown  and  his  daughter  to 
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Amphitr}'on,  if  he  would  revenge  the  deaih  of 
his  sons,  who  had  been  all  killed,  except  Licym- 
nius,  by  the  Teleboans,  a  people  of  ^Etolia. 
While  Amphitryon  was  gone  against  the  ^Eto- 
lians,  Jupiter  introduced  himself  to  Alcmena  as 
her  husband.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand,  Juno,  intluenced  by  jealousy,  em- 
ployed Lucinato  prolong  her  travails,  until  ]Ni- 
cippe,  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  should  bring  forth  ; 
that  her  son  Eurystheus,  enjoying  the  privilege 
which  Jupiter  had  in  this  case  conferred  on 
priority  of  birth,  might  control  the  destiny  of 
his  rival.  At  length,  Alcmena  brought  forth 
twins,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclus, 
son  of  Amphitryon.  After  Amphitryon's  death, 
Alcmena  married  Rhadamanthus,  and  retired 
to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said 
that  she  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius.  Pans.  1,  c.  41, 1. 5,  c.  18, 1. 9,  c.  16. 
— Pint,  in  Thes.  tf*  Romul. — Homer.  Od.W^  It. 
19. — Pindar.  Pyth.  9. — Lncian.  Dial.  Dear. — 
Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  29. — Apollod.  2,  e.  4,  7,  1. 
3,  c.  1. — Plant,  in  Amphit. — Herodot.  2,  c.  43 
and  45. Vid.  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus. 

Alcon,  I.  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
so  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  reptile  without 

hurting  his  son. II.  A  son  of  Mars. III. 

A  son  of  Amycus.  These  two  last  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calvdonian  boar.  Hygin.  fab.  173. 

Alcyone,  or  Halcyons,  I.  daughter  of  .^Eo- 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 
going  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  ancient  poets  feigned  brooded  over 
its  voung  upon  the  waters  and  kept  them  calm. 
Virg.  G.   1,   V.  Z99.— Apollod.  1,  c.  l.—  Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fab.  10.— Hygin.  fab.  65. II.  One 

of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Alias.  She  had 
Arethusaby  Neptune,  and  Eleuihera  by  Apollo. 
She,  with  her  sisters,  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation.    Vid.  Pleiades.     Pans.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3, 

c.  18.— Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— Hygin.  fab.  157. 

III.  The  daughter  of  Evenus,  carried  away  by 
Apollo  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  pur- 
sued the  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate 
to  that  of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  11.  9,  v.  5.58. 

Alcyoneus,  a  giant,  killed  by  Hercules.  His 
daughters,  mourning  his  death,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  al- 
cyons  bv  Amphitrite.  Claudian.  de  Pap.  Pros. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Alea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  lier  tem- 
ple, built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas,  at  Tegaea, 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  ivorv,  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 
Pa7is.  8,  c.  4  and  46. 

Alecto.     Vid.  Eumenides. 

Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Paus.  2,  c.  18. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  6. 

Alectryon,  a  vouth  by  whose  neglect  the 
lavours  which  Venus  accorded  to  Mars  were 
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discovered  by  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed 
that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces 
the  approach  of  the  sun.     Lncian.  in  Alect. 

Aletes,  a  son  of  ./Egisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.     Hygin.  fab.  122. 

Alexanor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicyon  a  temple  tohisgrandlather^sculapius, 
and  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Pans. 
2,  c.  11. 

Alexicacus,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponne.sian  war. 

Alirrothius,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  .sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva;  but 
in  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins  Othus  and  Ep'hiallus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  been  called  Aloides.  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nineyears  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  Thev  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Pan.<i. 
9,  c.  29.— Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  582.— Homer.  11.  5, 
Od.  11. 

Aloides  and  Aloids.     Vid.  Aloens. 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis. 

A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arelhusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.'     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alphesibcea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phlegeus, 
married  Alcmseon,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Vid, 
Alcmceon. 

Alpheus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

ALTHiEA,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eury- 
themis,  married  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  killed  herself  in  her  grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passion 
she  had  occasioned. 

Alth5:menes,  a  son  of  Creteus,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers,  he  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  hi'^  son  Al- 
thasmenes ;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son.  When  Althaemenes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.     Apollod.  3,  c.  2. 

Alycjeus,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by  The- 
seus. A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.     Pint,  in  Thes. 

Amalth;ea,  I.  daughter  of  Meli.ssus,  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  j'ears.  '  This  horn 
was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  had  the  power 
to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desired. 
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Diod.  3,  4  and  5.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  Il3.—Strab. 

10.— Hygin.  fab.  139.— Paus.  7,  c.  26. II.  ' 

A  Sibyl  of  CamK,  called  also  Hierophile  and 
Demophile.     She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  i 
who  brought  nine  books  of  prophecies  to  Tar- 
quin,  king  of  Rome,  &c.     Varro.—  Tibul.  2,  el. 
5,  V.  67.      Vid.  SibyLlce.  j 

Amanus,   or    Omanus,  a  Persian  deity,   in 
honour  of  whom  a  yearly  festival  (the  Saca)  ! 
was  celebrated  at  Zela,  in  Cappadocia  ;  or,  ac-  \ 
cording  to  others,  in  Pontus.     The  rites  of  his  ' 
worship  were  performed  daily,  with  the  singing 
of  hymns,  &c.,  by  the  Magi  before  his  altar,  \ 
which  was  erected  on  a  hill  called  Pyroethea,  i 
and  which,  protected  by  an  enclosure,  bore  the 
eternal  fire.    He  was  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  Mythras  or  the  Sun.     Strab.  W.—Mlllin. 

Amaracqs,  an  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Amastru.s,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Perses, 
against  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Ar- 
gus, son  of  Phryxus.     Fiacc.  6,  v.  544, 

Amata.     Vid.  Part  11.^ 

Amazones,  or  Amazonides,  a  community  of 
women,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  who  jper- 
mitted  no  men  to  reside  among  them,  fought 
under  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.  They  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  nations  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  their  community. 
The  male  children  they  sent  back  to  their  fa- 
thers, but  they  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  this  part 
of  the  body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
called  Amazons^  (a  non,  et  n'l^a,  mamma,)  i.  e., 
wanting  a  breast.  The  ancients  enumerate 
three  nations  of  Amazons: — 1.  The  African, 
who  made  great  conquests  under  their  queen 
Myrena,  but  were  afterwards  extirpated  by 
Hercules. — 2.  The  Asiatic,  the  most  famous  of 
all,  who  dwelt  in  Pontus,  on  the  river  Ther- 
modon.  Themiscyra  was  their  capital.  These 
once  made  war  on  all  Asia,  and  built  Ephesus. 
Their  queen,  Hippolyta,  was  vanquished  by 
Hercules.  They  attacked  Attica  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Troy 
under  their  queen  Penthesilea,  who  was  killed, 
as  some  writers  declare,  by  Achilles.  About 
330  B.  C.  their  queen,  Thalestris,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  soon  after  which 
they  disappear  from  history. — 3.  The  Scythian, 
a  branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Scythians,  but  afterwards  con- 
tracted marriages  with  them,  and  went  further 
into  Sarmatia,  where  they  hunted  and  made 
war  in  company  with  their  husbands.  As 
regards  the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  Vid. 
Justin,  3ind,  above  all,  Cesarotti,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  subject  in  a  dissertation 
which  accompanies  his  first  translation  of  the 
Iliad;  respectingiheir  use  in  fable,  Vid  Ariosto 
Til  furioso,  Canto  XIX. — Encyclopedia  Amer. — 
Millin. — Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Curt.  6,  c.  5. —  Plin. 
6,  c.  7,  1.  14,  c.  S.—Herodot.  4,  c.  l\0.— Strab. 
11.— Paws.  7,  c.  2.—Plut.  in  Thes. 

Amazonius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  atLacedae- 
mon. 

Ambulli,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Sparta. 

Ameles,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.     Plut.  10,  de  Rep. 
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Amimone,  or  Amymone,  a  daughter  of  Dat- 
naus,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lerna.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  240. 

Amithaon,  or  Amythaon,  was  father  to  Me- 
lampus,  the  famous  prophet.  Stat.  Tkeb.  3,v,  451. 
Ammon.     Vid.  Hammon. 
Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Elis,  as  being, 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.     Paus.  5,  c.  15. 

Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hyperranestra,  was  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.     He  was  fa- 
mous lor  his  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  thence 
he  is  called  by  some  son  of  Apollo.  He  married 
Eriphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos^ 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alcmgeon  and  Am- 
philochus.     When  Adrastus,  at  the  request  of 
Polynices,  declared  war  against  Thebes,  Am- 
phiaraus secreted  himself,  not  to  accompany  his 
brother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  which  he 
knewhe  was  to  perish.  ButEriphyle,  who  knew 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  bertay  him  by  Polynices,  who  gave  her, 
as  a  reward  for  her  perfidy,  a  golden  necklace 
set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus  being  thus  dis- 
covered, went  to  the  vi'ar,  but  previously  charged 
his  son  Alcmoeon,  to  put  to  death  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  he 
was  killed.     The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to  the 
Argives,  and  Amphiaraus  was  swallowed  up 
in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attempted  to 
retire  from  the  battle.     The  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  to  Alcmaeon,  who  immediately 
executed  his  father's  command,  and  murdered 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  held  sacred. 
They  only  who  had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  had 
been  delivered  from  a  disease,  were  permitted 
to  bathe  in  it,  afier  which  they  threw  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.     Those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  first  puri- 
fied themselves,  and  abstained  from  meat  for 
24  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which 
they  sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  2:round,  upon  which  they  slept 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle.     Plutarch  de  orat.  defect. 
mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  A.mphiaraus"was 
once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of 
the  servants  of  Mardoniiis,  for  his  master,  who 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece  ;  and  that  the 
servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest 
of  the  temple, who  upbraided  him,  and  drove  him 
away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  head  when 
he  refused  to  comply.    This  oracle  was  verified 
in  the  death  of  Mardonins,  who  was  actually 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  on  the 
head.     Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c,  40. —  Phihstr.  in  vit. 
Apollon.  2,  c.  W.— Homer.    Od.  15,  v.  243,  &c. 
— Hygin.  fab.  70,  73,  128  and  \bO.—Diod.  4.— 
Oviji.  9,  fab.  10.— Pans.  1,  c.  34,  1.  2,  c.  37,  1. 
9,  c.  8  and   \9.—yEscTivl.   Sept.  ante   Theb. 
Apnllod.  1,  c.  8  and  9,  1.  3,  c.  6,  Sic— Strab.  8. 

AMPmARAiDRs,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmseon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.    Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  43. 
Amphictyov,  son  of  EVeucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  at  Athens  afler  Cranaus,  and  first  at- 
tempted to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
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and  to  draw  omens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge 
happened  in  his  age.  Justin.  2,  c.  6.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

Amphidamus,  I.  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Flac. 
1,  V.  376. II.  A  son  of  Busiris,  killed  by- 
Hercules.     A'poUod.  2,  c.  5. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
phyle.  After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos, 
nis  native  country,  and  built  Amphilochus,  a 
town  of  Epirus.     Strab.  7. — Pau!>.  2,  c.  18. 

AMPmNOMUs,  and  Anapius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Amphion,  I.  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope, 
daughter  ofNycleus.  Amphion  was  born  at 
the  same  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Citlieron, 
where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  Dirce  ;  and  the  two  children  were  exposed  in 
the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  Vid. 
Antiope.  When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  culti- 
vated poetry,  and  made  such  an  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
taught  him  music,  and  gave  him  the  lyre.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  "this  god. 
Zethus  and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  their  mother  had  suffered  from 
the  cruelties  of  Dirce.  Homer.  Gd.  II.— Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  5  and  10.— Pans.  6,  c.  6,  1.  6,  c.  20,  1. 
9,  c.  5  and  ll.—Propert.  3,  el.  15.— Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,    v.  3-23.—Horat.   3,  od.  11.     Art. 

Poet.  Y.39i,—Stat.  Tkeb.  I,  v.  10. II.  A  son 

of  Jasus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone, 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
among  whom  was  Chloris,  the  wife  of  Neleus. 
He  has  teen  confounded  by  myihologists  with 
the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer  in  his  Odys- 
-sey  speaks  of  them  both,  and  distinguishes  them 
beyond  contradiction.  Upon  the  "death  of  his 
wife  and  children,  Amphion  destroyed  himself 
Homer.  Od.  U,  v.  261  and  282.— Mian.  V.  H. 

12,  V.  ZQ.—  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  5. III.  One  of 

the  Argonauts.     Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Amphipyros,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a  torch  in  both  her  hands.  Sophocles, 
in  Trach. 

AMPHisBiENA,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 
deadly.    LMcan.  9,  v.  719. 

AMPmssA,  or  Issa,  a  daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a 
city  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva.  Liv.  37,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
lOS.-LucoM.  3,  V.  172. 

Amphitrite,  I.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had  by  him 
Triton,  oneof  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statue 
at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is  often  taken  for 
the  sea  itself.  Varro.  de.  L.  L.  4. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  'd^O.-Apollfld.  3. — Claudian.  d.e  Rapt. 

Pros:  1,  V.  104.— Ort^.  Met.   1,  v.  14. II. 

One  of  the  Nereides. 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcaeus 
and  Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  mar- 
ried Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  battle  by  the'Teleboans.  Elect- 
tryon  had  promi^^ed  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Alcmena,  to  him  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans ;  and  Amphi- 
tryon oflfered  himself,  and  was  received,  on  con- 


dition that  he  should  not  approach  Alcmena  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Jupiter,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Alcmena, 
borrowed  the  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  he 
was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  himself  to 
Electryon's  daughter,  as  her  husband  returned 
victorious.  Alemena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  of  Iphiclus  by  Amphitryon 
after  his  return.  Vid,  Alcmena.  When  Am- 
phitryon returned  from  the  war,  he  brought 
back  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  I'rom  him.  One  of  the  cows 
having  strayed  from  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  them  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  the  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such 
violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  After  this  accidental  murder,  Sthenelus. 
Electryon's  brother,  seized  the  kingdom  ofMy 
cense,  and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis, 
and  retire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder 
Apollfld.  2,  c.  4.—  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  213.— Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  V.  1. — Hesiod.  in  Sout  Hercul. — 
Hijgin.  fab.  29.— Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

Amulius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Amycus,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and  kilkd 
him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  by 
fraud.     Apollon.2.    Argon. —  Theocrit.  Id.  22. 

— Apollon.  1,  c.  9. II.  A  son  of  Ixion,  and 

the  cloud.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  245. 

Amymone,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  sis- 
ters who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a  leaky  tub 
with  water  in  hell.  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a 
fountain, by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has 
been  called  Amymone.  Propert.  2,  el.  26,  v. 
b6.—Apollod.  2.— Strab.  8.— Ovid.  Amor.  1,  v. 
il5.—Hygin.  fab.  169. 

Amyntor,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
tor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  offered 
to  Clytia,  his  concubine.  Hi/gin.  fab.  173. — 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  301.—Apollod.  3.— Homer. 
11.9. 

Amythaon,  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom 
he  had'Bias  and  Melampus.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  established  himself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-established  or  regu- 
lated the  Olympic  games.  Apollod.  1. — Homer. 
Od.  11. 

Anaitis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  fes- 
tivals of  the  deity  were  called  Sacarum  Festa , 
and  when  they  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness 
and  intemperance.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Sacae, 
that  he  might  detain  the  enemy  by  the  novelty 
and  sweetness  of  food  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  thus  easily  destroy  them 
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Strab.  11. Diana  is  also  worshipped  under 

this  nanae  by  the  Lydians.    Plin.  33,  c.  4. 

Anaphe.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Anausis,  one  of  Medea's  suiters,  killed  by 
Styrus.     Val.  Flacc.  6,  v.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asterius,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactoria.    Paus.  1,  c.  36,  1.  7,  c.  2. 

Anaxarete,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover, 
Iphis,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  this 
sad  spectacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,     Ovid.  Met.  14.  v.  748. 

Anaxibia,  I.  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mother 
of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor. 
Paus.  2,c.  29. II.  A  daughter  of  Bia,  broth- 
er to  the  physician  Melampus.  She  married 
Pelias,  king  of  lolchos,  by  whom  she  had  Acas- 
tus,  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea, 
Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — She 
is  called  daughter  of  Dyraas  by  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Ancecs,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.    Hygin.  fab.  173  and  248. — 

Ovid.  Met.  8. II.  The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypalasa.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
succeeded  Typhis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 
He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Samia, 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudas,  Samus,  Alithersus, 
and  one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orpheus. 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  him 
of  his  falsehood  ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
his  prediction,  uttered  this  well-known  proverb : 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra. 

And  that  Yery  moment  Anceus  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard  ;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beast.     He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Anchemolus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anchialds,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  Martial's  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 

Anchises.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anchurus,  a  son  of  Midas,  kingof  Phrygia. 
"When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up 
many  buildings,  the  oracle  declared  that  it 
would  never  close  ifMidasdidnot  throw  into  it 
whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Anchurus, 
thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his  fa- 
ther's possessions,  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Midas 
erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned 
into  gold  when  he  had  received  his  fatal  gift  from 
the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump  of  gold  exist- 
ed still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch.  Plut.  in  Parall. 

ANcir.E,  and  Ancyle,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
them  away,  the  plunderer  might  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  true  one.  They  were  made 
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with  such  exactness,  that  the  king  promised 
Veterius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  whatever  re- 
ward he  desired.  Vid.  Mamurius.  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of 
priests  was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety. 
These  priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were 
twelve  in  number ;  they  carried  every  year,  on 
the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  pro 
cession  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and 
singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
festival  continued  three  days,  during  which  it 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  undertake  any  ex- 
pedition ;  and  Tacitus  in  1  Hist,  has  attributed 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor  Otho 
against  Vitellius  to  his  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancyliorum  festum. 
These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the  origin 
of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to  these 
shields : — 

Idque  ancyle  vocat,  quod  ab  omni  parte  reci- 

sum  est, 
Quemque  notes  oculis,  angulus  omnis  abest. 

Fast.  3,  V.  377,  &c. 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — 
Juv.  2,  V.  124. — Phit.  in  Num. —  Virs.  .Mn.  8, 
V.  m^.—Dionys.  Hal.  2.—Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

ANDR.EM0N,  I.  the  father  of  Thoas.    Hygin. 

fab.  97. II.  The  son*in-law  and  successor  of 

OEneus.     Apollod.  I. 

Androclea,  a  daughter  of  Antipoenus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  country- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  Or- 
chomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Hercules, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to 
them  the  image  of  a  lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

Androgeus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  ^geus,  king 
of  the  country,  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in  hon- 
our of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
Hygin.  fab.  41. — Diod.  4. —  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  20. 
—Paus.  1,  c.  1  and  '21.— Apollod.  2,  c  5,  1.  3,  c. 
1  and  15. — Pint,  in  Thes. 

Androgyn^e,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
bevond  the  Nasamones.  Lucret.  5,  v.  837. — 
Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of 
^Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  Neptune  drowned  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself 
fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sea-monster.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  monster  Avas  going  to  d-^vour  her,  Per- 
seus, who  returned  through  the  air  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  sea- 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing:  him  Medusa's 
head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  had  by  her  many  children,  among  whom 
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were  Sthenelus,  Ancaeus,  and  Electryon.  The 
marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phineus,  who,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  changed  into  a  stone  by  Perseus.  Some 
say  that  Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constella- 
tion in  heaven  after  her  death.  Vid.  Medusa, 
Perseus.  Hygin.  fab.  64. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2.  c. 
43.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  4.—Manil.  5,  v.  533.— Pro- 
pert.  3,  el.  21. — According  to  Pliny,  1,  5,  c,  31, 
it  was  at  Joppa,  in  Judaea,  that  Andromeda  was 
tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and 
carefully  preserved. 

Anguitia,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Serpents,  it  is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabi- 
tants, because  thej  were  descended  from  Circe, 
whose  power  over  these  venemous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  Sil.  8. —  Virg.  jEn. 
7,  V.  759. 

Anigrus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled  from 
Carthage,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  >^neas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
-£neas,  was  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.  Anna  was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
which  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  call  her  Anna  Pe- 
renna.,  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  v/aters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural 
decency.  They  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March.  The  Ro- 
mans generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  happy  life :  and  hence  the  words  Annare 
and  Perennare.  Some  have  supposed  Anna  to 
be  the  moon,  gnia  mensibus  impleat  annum; 
others  call  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another  more 
received  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  Bovillae,  who,  when  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day  :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,decreed 
immortal  honours  to  her  whom  they  called  Pe- 
renna,  ab  perennitate  cuUns,  and  who,  as  they 
supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  653,  &c.—Sil.  8,  v.  19.— Virg. 
uEn.  4,  V.  9,  20,  421  and  500. 

Ant^a,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also  Ste- 
nobsea.     Homer.  11. 

ANT.EUS,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  sculls  of  his  conquered  antago- 
nists. Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as 
he  touched  the  s:round,  the  hero  lifted  him  up 
in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his 
arms.  Lucan.  4,  v,  598.— Stat.  6.  Theb.  v.  893. 
— Tuv.  3,  V.  88. 

Antenor.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anteros,  (avTt  epoi,  against  love,)  a  son  of 
Mars  and  Venus.    He  was  not,  as  the  deriva- 


tion of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  but  he  was  the  god 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told, 
that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would  grow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Ante- 
ros was  born,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
and  his  wings  enlarge  ;  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  gives 
vigour  to  love.  The  altar,  however,  which  was 
erected  to  this  deity  at  Elis,  was  dedicated  to 
him,  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  but  as  the 
avenger  of  love  unrequited.  The  Athenians 
also  ascribed  to  him  similar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Grecian  states  on  the 
Jirst  introduction  of  his  worship.  Cic.  de  Nat. — 
Pans.  Alt.  30,  and  jElian.  23.  Anteros  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself  Vid. 
Mcles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented striving  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another.  They  were  always  painted  in  the 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23, — Paus. 
1,  c.  30,  1.  0,  c.  23.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antheas,  a  son  of  Eumelus,  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  dra"\^-n  by  dragons.     Poais.  7,  c.  18. 

ANTfflus,  {floiL-ery,)  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue  at 
PatrEE. 

Anthores,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who 
followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Turnus  against  iEneas. 
Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  778. 

Anthropophagi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetce.  P'lin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  6,  c.  30.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Diodes,  who  mar- 
ried Machaon.  the  son  of  ^sculapius,  by  whom 
she  had  Nicomachus  and  Gorgasus.  Pans.  4, 
c.  30.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antigone,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.  Ovid. 
Met.(^,Y.93.     FtUPartll. 

Antii-ochus,   I.  a  king  of  Messenia. II. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Homer. 
Od.  4. —  Ovid.  Hcroid.  says  he  was  killed  by 
Hector.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antimachus.     Vid.  Part  II 

Antinoe,  a  daughter  of  Pelius.  ApoUod.  I. 
—Pans.  8,  c.  11.   \ 

Antinous,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupei- 
thes,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  was 
brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemachus,  whose 
advice  comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  returned  hcmie  he  came  to  the  palace 
in  a  begjjar's  dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
Antinous  refused,  and  even  struck  him.  After 
Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Telemachus 
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and  Eumaeus,  he  attacked  the  suiters,  who  were 
ignorant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinous 
among  the  first.  Homer.  Od.  1,  16,  17,  and  22. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Antiope,  I.  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a 
satyr.  She  fled  to  mount  Cithseron,  wliereshe 
brought  forth  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  "car- 
ried her  away.  Lycus  killed  Epopeus,  and  re- 
covered Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  His  first  v/ife,  Dirce,  was 
jealous  of  his  new  connexion ;  and  Antiope 
was  delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
many  years'  ituprisonraent  she  escaped,  and 
went  after  her  sons,  who  undertook  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  upon  Lycus  and  his  wife.  They 
took  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain, and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of  her 
senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  v.^andered 
all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  relief  from 
Phocus,  son  of  Ornytion,  who  cured  her  of  her 
disorder,  and  married  her.  Hyginus,  fab.  7, 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  by  L^^cus,  and 
that  after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  her. 
Antiope,  however,  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  brought  forth  on  mount  Cithseron. 
Some  authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus,  because  she  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  Scholiast  on  ApoUon.  1,  v.  735,  main- 
tains that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name, 
one  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of 
Asopus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  11.— Ovid.  6.  3Iet.  v.  110. 
— Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Propcrt.  3,  el.  15. — Ham. 

Od,  11,  V.  '259.—Hy^in.  fab.  7,  8,  and  155. 

II.  A  daiis^hter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Theseus.    She  is  also  called  Hippolvte. 

Vid.  Hip-pnlyt". III.  A  daughter  of  jEoIus, 

mother  of  Boeotus  and  Hellen,  by  Neptune.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  157. 

AntiphItes,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lsestrvgones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  Formiae. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them  and 
pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulvsses 
with  stones,  except  the  snip  in  which  Ulvsses 

was.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  232. II.  A  son  of 

Sarpedon.     Virg.  Mn.  9,   v.  696. III.  The 

grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.    Homer.  Od. 

Anubis,  an  Egj^tian  deity,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
His  worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  bv  some  to 
be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  cadncPMS.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Osiris,  some  his  son  bv  Nephthvs.  the  wife  of 
Tvphon.  Dind.  \.—LAican.  8,  V.'  331.— 0?-?>/. 
Met.  9,  V.  &'^Ci.—Plnt.  de  hid.  and  Osirid.— 
Herodot.  4.—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  698.  The  worship 
ot  Anubis,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Egvpt; 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  not  much  more  than  a  century  before 
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the  official  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  at 
least  180  years  after  the  preaching  of  St,  Paul 
at  Rome,  the  emperor  performed  in  public  the 
offices  of  highpriest  of  Anubis. 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Euboea 
and  Boeotia,  from  Apulia,  when  he  collected 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reigned  over  ihera. 
They  were  called  Aoiies,  and  the  country  Aania, 
from  him. 

AoRis,  I.  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
thyrsa,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by 

her  name.    Pans.  2,  c.  12. II.  The  wife  of 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Chloris.  Id.  9, 
c.  36. 

Apharetus,  fell  in  love  with  Marpessa, 
daughter  of  (Enomaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

Aphareus,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  Pe- 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  who  married  Arene 
daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons.     Pans.  3,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus, 
from  acppos,  froth,  because  Venus  is  said  to  have 
been  born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Hesiod. 
Th.  19o.—Pli7i.  36,  c.  5. 

Apis,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he  was 
king  of  Argos,  while  others  call  him  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  200 
years  earlier.  He  was  a  native  of  Nau pactum, 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  mu- 
nificent and  humane  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia. 
Some,  among  whom  is  Varro  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  Egv'pt 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized 
the  inhabitants  and  polished  their  manners,  for 
Vv'-hich  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 
paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Serapis.  JEschyl.  in  Suppl. — August,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  18,  c.  5.— Pflws.  2,  c.  5.— Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

II.  A  son  of  Jason, born  in  Arcadia ;  he  was 

killed  by  the  horses  of  ^tolus.  Paus.  5,  c.  1. 

Vid.  Part  I. III.  A  god  of  the  Egyptians, 

worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.  Some 
say  that  Lis  and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worship- 
ped under  this  name,  because  during  their 
reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians  agriculture. 
The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  of  Osiris 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  because  that 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Osiris 
had  introduced  into  Egypt.  The  ox  that  was 
chosen  was  always  distinguished  by  particular 
marks  ;  his  body  was  black  ;  he  had  a  square 
white  spot  upon  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an 
easfle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  double, 
and  his  right  side  was  marked  with  a  whitish 
spot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the  moon. 
The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven  davs.  The 
ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed,  they 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  his 
bodv,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city 
of  Memphis.  After  his  death,  which  sometimes 
was  natural,  the  greatest  cries  and  lamentations 
were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead; 
the  priests  shaved  their  heads,  which  was  a  sign 
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of  the  deepest  mourning.  This  continued  till 
anoiher  ox  appeared  with  the  proper  character- 
istics to  succeed  as  the  deiiy,  which  was  folluw- 
ed  with  the  greatest  acclamaiions,  as  if  Osiris 
was  returned  to  lite,  'i  his  ox,  which  was  Ibund 
to  represent  Apis,  was  left  40  da)^s  in  the  city 
of  the  Nile  befuie  he  was  carried  to  Memphis, 
during  which  time  none  but  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  him,  and  this  they  per- 
formed, according  to  their  superstitious  notions, 
in  a  wanton  and  indecent  manner.  There 
was  also  an  ox  worshipped  atHeliopolis,  under 
the  name  of  Mnevis;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  Osiris,  but  others  maintain  that  the  Apis 
of  Memphis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis 
to  Isis.  When  Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the 
people  w^ere  celebrating  the  festivalsof  Apis  with 
every  mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  con- 
queror interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself. 
He  called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
deity  himself  to  come  before  him.  When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests  to 
be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  such 
riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis  had  generally 
two  stables,  or  rather  temples.  If  he  eat  from 
the  hand,  it  was  a  favourable  omen  ;  but  if  he 
refused  the  food  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
interpreted  as  unlucky.  From  this,  Germani- 
cus,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  drew  the  omens  of 
his  approaching  death.  When  his  oracle  was 
consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and 
a  piece  of  money  placed  upon  it,  after  which 
the  people  that  wished  to  know  futurity  applied 
their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  immedi- 
ately retired,  stopping  their  cars  till  they  had 
departed  from  the  temple.  The  tirst  sounds  that 
were  heard  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  to  their  questions.  Pavs.  7,  c.  22. — 
Herodot.  2  and  3.— PZ??i.  8,  c.  38,  &.c.—Strab. 
7. — Phd.in  hid.  and  Osir. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 1. 
2,  c.  l.—JSMa,  1,  c.  9.—Plin.  8,  c.  39,  &c.-- 
Strab.  l.—jElian.  V.  H.  4  and  6.—Diod.  1. 
Apis  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Nile  and  its  fertilizing  influence 
upon  the  soil ;  and  because  it  was  believed  that 
the  inundations  of  that  river  were  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  moon,  it  was 
required  that  her  emblem,  the  crescent,  should 
designate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  invested  M'ith 
the  title  and  honours  of  Apis.  For  the  same 
reason,  according  to  iElian,  the  rejoicings  that 
attended  the  celebration  of  his  rites  commenced 
with  the  commencing  increase  of  the  river. 
This  always  occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  a 
particular  sign ;  whence  the  inhabitants  attrib- 
uted, also,  in  part  to  his  influence  the  fertility 
that  succeeded.  Apis  was,  therefore,  likewise 
a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  of  consequence,  no  less 
sacred  to  Osiris  than  to  Isis  his  wife.  When 
the  worship  of  Serapis  superseded  that  of  Osiris, 
the  ox  Apis  became,  in  like  manner,  conse- 
crated to  him. 

Afisaon.     Vid.  Part  II, 

Apollo  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun. 
According  to  Cicero,  3,  de  Nat.  Dear,  there 
were  four  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Athenians.    The  second  was  son  of  Corybas, 


and  was  born  in  Crete,  for  the  dominion  of 
which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupiter  him.self. 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans 
to  Delphi.  The  fouith  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Noinlon,  because  he  gave  laws  loihe 
inhabitants.  'I'o  the  son  ol  Jupiter  and  Latona 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed.  The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the 
same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.  The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradiiion 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  born  in  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  asserts  that  the  son  oi  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus,  was  saved 
by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
phon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis.  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who 
was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  raised 
the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who  was 
refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptune,  moved  at  the  severity  of  her  fate, 
raised  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence  ; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.  He 
was  the  only  one  olthe  gods  whose  oracles  were 
in  general  repute  over  the  world.  V\7hen  his 
son  iEsculapius  had  been  killed  with  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyclops 
who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts.  Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he 
banished  Apollo  from  heaven.  The  exiled 
deity  came  to  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and 
hired  himself  to  be  one  of  his  shepherds,  in 
which  ignoble  employment  he  remained  nine 
years;  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sacrifices  a  wolf 
was  generally  offered,  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheep- 
fold.  During  his  residence  at  Thessaly,  he  re- 
warded the  tender  treatment  of  Admetus.  He 
gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  bull, 
with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage 
Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pelias;  and,  soon  after, 
the  Parcoe  granted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that 
Adm.etus  might  be  redeemed  from  death  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  He 
assisted  Neptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ; 
and  when  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward 
from  Laomedon,  the  king  of  the  country,  he 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.  As 
soon  as  he  was  born,  Apollo  destroyed  with 
arrows  the  serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had 
sent  to  persecute  Latona  ;  hence  he  was  called 
Pythius.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
as  some  have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it 
him,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  famous  ca- 
duceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.  He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phoebus,  Delius,  Cynihius,  Pa^an,  Delphi- 
cus,  Nomius,  Lycius,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  Vul- 
turius,  Smintheus,  &c.,  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  under  those  words.  Apollo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure:  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cut  short 
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at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  he  is  al- 
ways represented  as  a  tall  beardless  yoang  man, 
with  a  tiandsome  shape,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre ;  his  head  is  gene- 
rally surrounded  with  beams  of  light.     He  was 
the  deity  who,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  inflicted  plagues,  and  in  that  moment 
he  appeared  surrounded  with  clouds    His  wor- 
ship and  power  were  universally  acknowledged: 
he  had  temples  and  statues  in  every  country 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.     Hts 
statue,  which  stood  upon  mount  Actium,  as  a 
mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts, 
was  particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
distance  at  sea.    Augustus,  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  addressed  himself  to   it   for  victory. 
The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf, 
i-ue  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
laurel,  the  palm-tree,  &c.,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves,  hawks,  bullocks, 
and   lambs  were   immolated  to  him.     As  he 
presided  over  poetry  he  was  often  seen  on  mount 
Parnassus  witn  the  nine  muses.     His  most  fa- 
mous oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.    His  most  splen- 
did temple  was  at  Delphi,  where   every  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when   they  consulted  the  oracle.     Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple 
on  mount  Palatine,  which  he  enriched  with  a 
val  uable  library.    He  had  a  famous  Colossus  in 
Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.    ApoUa  has  been  taken  for  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  passages  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoe- 
bus, and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  though  confounded  together.  Ovid. 
Met,  1,  fab.  9  and  10,  1.  4.  fab.  3,  Sic— Pans. 
2,  c.  7,  ].  5,  c.  7,  1.  7,  c.  20,  1.  9,  c.  30,  &c.—H>/- 
gin.  fab.  9,  14,  50,  93,  140,  161,  202,  203,  &c.— 
Stat.  1.    Tkeb.  560.— Tlbull.  2,  el.  3.—Plut.  de 
Amor.— Horn.   11.   d^   Hymn,   in  Apoll.—  Vir"- 
M>i.  %  3,  &c.    G.  4,  V.  -^n.-Horat.  1,  od.  10. 
—Lucian.  Dial.  Mer.  tf  Vulc.—Propert.  2,  el. 
'2S.—CaXlimach.  in  Apoll.—Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  4 
and  9,  1.  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  5, 10  and  12.—  Virg.  Mn. 

10,  V.  171. Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 

mount  Leucas,  which  appeared  at  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea,  and  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners, 
and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rocks^  that  were  along  the  coast.  Virg.  M)i.  3, 
v.  275.  Vid.  Leucoihoe,  Dapline,  Issa,  Coronis, 
CLymene,  Niobe,  Hi/acinthus,  Marsyas,  <^c. 
Apomyios.  Vid.  Jupiter. 
AposTROPmA,  a  surnameofVenus  inEceotia, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venus,  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
chaste  love ;  the  second  of  carnal  and  sensual 
desires  :  and  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and 
unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  rapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The- 
bans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  un- 
lawful desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordia  of  the  Romans.  Pans.  9,  c.  \Q.—  Val. 
ikfa.?;.  8,  c.  15. 

Appiades,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be- 
cause a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  roads.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
tnose  courtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  Appioe,  Aquas,  and 
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the  forum  of  J.  Caesar.  Ovid,  de  AH.  Am.  3, 
V.  452.  ' 

Aquarius,  one  of  the  signs-  of  the  zodiac, 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  changed  into 
this  sign.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  304. 

Arabs,  and  Arabus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  and 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  his 
name.    Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Arachnb,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daughter 
to  Idmon,  a  dier.  She  challenged  Minerva  to 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle,  and  represented 
on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euro- 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
«&c. ;  but  though  her  piece  was  perfect  and  mas- 
terly, she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  hang- 
ed herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  &c. 

Arcesius,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandfather  to 
Ulysses.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  144. 

Archander,  father-in-law  to  Danaus.  He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Arche,  one  of  the  muses,  according  to  Cicero. 

Archelaus,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  Anaxo. 
Apollod.  2.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Archemorus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Nemae,  in  Thrace,  by  Eurydice.  Ac- 
cording to  Statius,  the  Nemaean  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Archemorus.    Vid.  Hyp- 


Archeptolemus.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Archia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  Ina- 
chus.    Hygin.  fab.  143. 

ARcmris,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped  on 
mount  Libanus. 

Ardalus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave 
it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been 
called  Ardalides and  Ardaliotides.  Paus.2,  c.  31. 
Arduine,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Gauls  ;  represented  with  the  same  attributes  as 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Areta,  a  daughter  of  Rhexenor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alci- 
nous,  by  whom  she  had  Nausicaa.  Homer.  Od. 
7  and  8.— Apollod.  1. 

Arethusa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus,  arid  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  river  was  enamoured  of  her, 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  mountains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethusa  implored  Diana, 
who  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  Alpheus 
immediately  mingled  his  streams  with  hers, and 
Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth 
and  under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arethu- 
sa disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  The  river  Al- 
pheus followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose 
also  in  Ortygia ;  so  that,  as  mythologists  relate, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus,  in  Elis, 
rises  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab. 
10.— Athen.  l.—Paus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Argathona,  a  huntress  of  Cios  inBithynia, 

whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the 

Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  his  death  she 

died  in  d^pair. — Parthen.  Erotic,  c.  36. 

Argta.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Argiope,    a   nymph  of  mount  Parnassus, 
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mother  of  Thamyris,  by  Philammon,  the  son  of 
Apollo.    Pans.  4,  c.  38. 

Argiphont£s,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  he  killed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  by 
order  of  Jupiter. 

Argiva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta,  con- 
secrated to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of 
Lacedsemon.  Paus.  4,  c.  13. —  Virg.  JEln.  3,  v. 
647. 

Argo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis,  when 
they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has  been  often  dis- 
puted. Some  derive  it  from  Argos,  the  person 
who  first  proposed  the  expedition,  and  who  built 
the  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Argos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Thtsc.  1,  c. 
i\  20,  calls  it  Argo,  because  it  carried  Grecians, 
commonly  called  Argives.  Diod.  4,  derives  the 
word  from  apyo^^  which  signifies  swift.  Ptole- 
my says,  but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the 
ship,  and  called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason, 
v/ho  bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  had 
50  oars.  According  to  many  authors,  she  had 
a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts.  This  ship  was  the 
first  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
After  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  order- 
ed her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  god  of  the 
sea.  The  poets  have  made  her  a  constellation 
in  heaven.  Hygm.  fab.  14,  A.  P.  2,  c.  37. — 
Cakdl.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  <^  Thet.—  Val.  Flacc.  1, 
V.  93,  &c. — Phcedr.  4,  fab.  6. — Seneca  in  Medea. 
— Apollon.  Argon. — Apollod. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
— Plin.  7,  c.  bQ.—Manil.  1, 

ARGONAUTiE,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  Colchis,  about  89  years  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  or  1263  B.  C.  The  causes  of  this 
expedition  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance:—Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
ried Ino.  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  di- 
vorced to  marry  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  As  Nephele 
was  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas 
repudiated  her,  and  took  a  second  titne  Ino,  hy 
whom  he  had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learchns 
and  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele 
were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth. 
Ino  conceived  an  immortal  hatred  against  them! 
and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the  grain  which 
had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
oracle  was  consulted  ;  and  as  it  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was  that 
Nephele's  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
gods.  Phryxus  was  apprized  of  this,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  with  his  sister  Helle, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis, 
one  of  his  near  relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle 
died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and 
was  received  with  kindness  by  the  kins:.  The 
poets  have  embellished  the  flight  of  Phryxus, 
by  supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through 
the  air  on  a  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
speech.  As  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed, 
the  ram  took  them  on  his  back,  and  instantlv 
disappeared  in  the  air.    On  their  way  Helle 
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was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  from  her  was  called  the  Hellespont. 
When  Phryxus  came  to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Mars,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  the  gulden 
fleece.  He  soon  after  married  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  Jiietes;  but  his  father-in-law  en  v'ic<l 
him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  it  he  murdered  him.  Some 
time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of 
iEson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
which  he  usurped,  (  Vid.  Pelias^  Jason,  JEson,) 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common 
relation  Phryxus,  whom  Meies  had  basely  mur- 
dered in  Colchis.  Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  cheerfully 
undertook  the  expedition,  and  embarked  with 
all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  "Lemnian  women  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.  Vid.  Hypsipyle. 
After  they  had  left  Leninos,  they  visited  Samo- 
thrace,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
Cyzicus,'the  king  of  the  country.  The  night 
after  their  departure,  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supposing  them  to  be  their  enemies, 
the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.  In  this 
nocturnal  engagement  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
Avho,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.  From  Cyzicum  they  visited  Be- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of 
the  country,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and 
slew  him.  They  were  driven  from  Bebrycia 
by  a  storm,  to  Salraydessa,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phineus,  king  of 
the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  theCya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  (  Vid.  Cyanea,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,  where 
Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their  compan- 
ions, Idmon,  and  Typhis  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they  found  the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  ^etes,  their  grand- 
father, had  sent  to  Greece  to  take  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  at  iEa,  the  capital  of  the  Col- 
chis. Jason  explained  the  cause  of  his  voyage 
to  ^etes;  but  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
to  recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  that 
the  Argonauts  must  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, had  not  Meda,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  n 
conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledared  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
her  father's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He 
was  to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of 
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adamant  stone,  and  to  plough  a  field  of  two  acres 
of  ground  never  before  cultivated.  After  this 
he.  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragon, 
from  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  This 
done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever- watchful  dragon, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All  these  la- 
bours were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea's  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled,  easily 
extricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  Eiston- 
ishment  and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of 
Metes,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion. He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when 
the  armed  men  sprang  from  the  earih,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  against  the 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  After  this  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  Medea,  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyr- 
tus,  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and 
was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed 
in  the  way  through  which  ..Eetes  was  to  pass, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  After 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  they  entered  the  Palus 
Maeotis;  and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards 
the  left,  according  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets 
who  were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
the  island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him.  Soon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  ihe 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have 
perished,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them. 
They  were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the 
eloquence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a 
different  course.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
cinous,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed 
umpire  between  the  Colchians  and  Argonauts, 
had  the  marriage  privately  consummated  by 
night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of  ^etes 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phceacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  many  disasters,  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
vsafe  in  Thessaly.  "  Apollonius  Rhodius  gives 
another  account  equally  improbable.  He  says 
that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pur- 
sued them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
river.  After  they  had  contin\ied  their  vovasre 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles. 
Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pur- 
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sued  the  same  measures,  and  conveyed  bis 
ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyrtus 
was  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  soon  after 
the  beam  of  Dodona  (  Vid.  Argo)  gave  an  ora- 
cle, that  Jason  should  never  return  home  if  he 
was  not  previously  purified  of  the  murder.  Upon 
this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  jEa,  where 
Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  iEetes,  expiated 
him  without  knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  they  re- 
turned to  Colchis  a  second  lime,  and  visited 
many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expedition 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the 
world ;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many  writers, 
and  among  the  historians,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Apollodorus,  and  Justin ;  and  among 
the  poets,  Onomacritus,  more  generally  called 
Orpheus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and 
Valerius  Placcus,  have  extensively  given  an 
account  of  its  most  remarkable  particulars. 
The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not  exactly 
known.  Apollodorus  and  Diodorus  say  that 
they  were  54.  Tzetzes  admits  the  number  of 
50,  but  Apollodorus  mentions  only  45.  The 
following  list  is  dravra  from  the  various  authors 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition. Jason,  son  of  ^son,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  chief.  His  companions  were  Acastus, 
son  of  Pelias,  Actor,  son  of  Hippasus,  Adme- 
tus,  son  of  Pheres,  ^sculapius,  son  of  Apollo, 
^Etalides,  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Al- 
menus,  son  of  Mars,  Amphiaraus,  son  of 
CEcleus,  Amphidamus,  son  of  Aleus,  Amphion, 
son  of  Hyperasius,  Anceus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus, 
and  another  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Argus, 
the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  Argus,  son  of 
Phryxus,  Armenus,  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mars, 
Asterion,  son  of  Cometes,  Asterius,  son  of  Ne- 
leus,  Augcas,  son  of  Sol,  Atalanta,  daughter  of 
Schoeneus,  disguised  in  a  man's  drerss,  Autoly- 
cus,  son  of  Mercury,  Azorus,  Buphagus,  Butes, 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  Canthus, 
son  of  Abas,  Castor,  son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneus,son 
of  Elatus,  Cepheus,  son  of  Aleus,  Cius,  Cly- 
tius,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of  Eurythus,  Coronus, 
Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  Echion,  3on  of  Mer- 
cury and  Antianira,  Ergynus,  son  of  Neptune, 
Euphemus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Macionassa, 
Eribotes,  Eurj'alus,  son  of  Cisteus,  Eurydamas 
and  Eurythion,  sons  of  Iras,  Eurytus,  son  of 
Mercur}^,  Glaucus,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter, 
Idas,  son  of  Aphareus,  lalmenus,  son  of  Mars, 
Idraan,  son  of  Abas,  lolaus,  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Iphiclus,  son  of  Thestius,  Iphiclus,  son  of  Phi- 
lacus,  Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  Lynceus,  son  of 
Aphareus,  Iritus,  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes,  son 
of  Arcesius,  Laocoon,  Leodatus,  son  of  Bias, 
Leitus,  son  of  Alector,  Meleager,  son  of  CEne- 
us,  Menostius,  son  of  Actor,  Mopsus,  son  of 
Amphycus,  Nauplius,  son  of  Neptune,  Neleus, 
the  brother  of  Peleus,  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus, 
Oileus.  the  father  of  Ajax,  Orpheu^;,  son  of 
CEager,  Palemon,  son  of  JEtolius,  Peleus  and 
Telaraon,sons  of  ^acus,  Periclimenes,  son  of 
Neleus,  Peneleus,  son  of  Hipalmus,  Philocte- 
tes,  son  of  Pcean,  Phlias,  Pollux,  son  of  Jupiter, 
Polyphemus,  son  of  Elates,  Poeas,  son  of  Thau- 
i  macus,  Phanus,  son  of  Bacchus,  Phalerus,  son 
I  of  Alcon,  Phocas  and  Priasus,  sons  of  Ceneus, 
one  of  the  Lapithse,  Talaus,  Tiphus,  son  of 
Asfinus,  Staphilus,  son  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the 
I  name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus,  son  of  .Egeus,  with 
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his  friend  Pirithous.  Among  these  iEscula- 
pius  was  physician,  and  Typhis  was  pilot. 

Argus,  I.  a  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 
called  Arestorides.  He  married  Ismene,  the 
daughter  of  the  Asopus.  As  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  lo,  whom  Jupiter 
had  changed  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercury,  by 
order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him  by  lulling  all  his 
eyes  asleep  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Juno 
put  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
a  bird  sacred  to  her  divinity.  Moschus.  Idyl. — 
Ovid.  Met  1,  fab.  12  and  13.— Properi.  1,  v.  585, 

&c.  el.  3.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  1. II.  A 

son  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  ship  Argo.     Id. 

14. IIL  A  son  of  Jupiier  and  Niobe,  the  first 

child  which  the  father  of  the  gods  had  by  a 
mortal.    He  built  Argos,  and  married  Evadne, 

the  daughter  of  Strymon.     Id.  145. IV.  A 

dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  master  after  an 
absence  of  20  years.     Homer.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Argynnis,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she  re- 
ceived from  Argyymus,  a  favourite  youth  of 
Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Cephi- 
&us.     Propert.  3,  el.  v.  52. 

Argyra.     Vid.  Selimnus. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave  him  a  clew  of 
thread,  by  which  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  difficult  windings  of  his  confinement.  Af- 
ter he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
her  away  according  to  the  promise  he  had  made, 
and  married  her  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though  she  was 
already  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne,  upon 
being  abandoned  by  Theseus,  hung  herself, 
according  to  some  ;  but  Plutarch  says  that  she 
lived  many  years  after.  According  to  some 
writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had 
forsaken  her,  and  gave  her  a  crown  of  seven 
stars,  which,  after  her  death,  was  made  a  con- 
stellation. The  Argives  showed  Ariadne's 
tomb,  and  wher  one  of  their  temples  was  re- 
paired, her  ashes  were  found  in  an  earthen  urn. 
Homer,  Od.  11,  v.  320,  says,  that  Diana  de- 
tained Ariadne  at  Naxos.  Plut.  in  T/ies. — 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  2.  Heroid.  10.  De  Art.  Am. 
2,  Fast.  3,  V.  A62.—CatuU.  de  JSupt.  Pel.  tf- 
Thet.  ep.  &\.—Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  21Q.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  1. 

Aricia,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  iEge- 
Tis,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  ^sculapius. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  544.—  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  762,  &c. 

Arion,  I,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
riches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he 
wished  to  revisit  his  native  country ;  and  the  sail- 
ors of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved 
to  murder  hira,to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them  inflex- 
ible in  their  resolutions,  begged  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been 
attracted  round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 


him  safe  on  his  back  to  Taenarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Hygi7i.  fab.  \dA.—Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
Milan,  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45. — Ital.  11.  Propert. 

2,  el.  2G,  V.  17. — Plut.  in  Symp. II.  A  horse, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  which  had  the 
power  of  speech,  the  feet  on  the  right  side  like 
those  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a 
horse.  Arion  was  brought  up  by  the  Nereides, 
who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  father's  chariot, 
which  he  drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon 
swiftness.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who 
presented  him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercules, 
and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Nemaean  games.  Pans.  8,  c.  25. — Pro- 
pert.  2,  el.  34,  V.  37. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6. 

ARisTiEus,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomus  and  Agre- 
us.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  Aristae  us  came  to  settle  in 
Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Actaeon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice,  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in  the  fields. 
She  was  stung  by  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass, 
and  died,  for  which  the  gods  destroyed  all  the 
bees  of  Aristasus.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
appeasing  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the  in- 
struction of  Proteus,  and  his  bees  were  restored 
to  him.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aristaeus  had 
the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  he 
was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  god. 
Aristaeus  went  to  live  on  mount  Haemus,  where 
he  died.  He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  a.s 
a  demi-god.  Aristaeus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of  olives,  and 
the  management  of  bees,  &c.  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Virg.  G. 
4,  V.  317. — Diod.  4. — Justin.  13,  c.  7. — Ovid, 
Fast.  1,  V.  36S.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18.— Pans. 
10,  c.  ll.—Hygin.  fab.  161,  181,  Ul.— Apollod. 

3,  c.  4. — Herodot.  4,  c.  4,  &c. — Poly  an.  1,  c.  24. 
Artemisia.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Arueris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before 
she  was  born. 

Aruntius,  L  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence  to  his 

daughter  Medullina.     Plut.  in  Parall. 11. 

A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars 
in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Tacit.  Ann.  1. — Senec.  ep.  14. III.  Another 

Latin  writer.     Senec.  de  Bene/.  6. IV.  Pa- 

terculus.   Vid.  Phal^ris.     Plut.  in  Parall. 

V.  Stella,  a  poet  descended  of  a  consular  family 
in  the  age  of  Domitian, 

AscALAPHUs,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomenians, 
with  his  brother  lalmenus.  He  was  killed  by 
Deiphobus.    Homer.  II.  2,  v.  13,  1.  9,  v.  82,  1 

13,  vi  518. II.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra 

or  Orphne.    "When  Ceres  had  obtained  from 

Jupiter  her  daughter's  freedom  and  return  upon 
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earth,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto,  Ascalaphus  discovered  that 
she  had  eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  tree  ; 
upon  which  Proserpine  was  so  displeased  with 
Ascalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his 
head,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  5, 1.  2,  c.  b.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  8. 

AscANius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Asius,  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Idomeneus.  Homer.  11.  2,  v.  342,  1. 
12,  V.  95,  1. 13,  V.  384. 

AsoPDs,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his 
daughters  are  particularly  celebrated,  iEgina, 
Salamis,  and  Ismene.  Apollod.  I,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c. 
l)i.—Pavs.  2,  c.  12. 

AsPLEDON,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Midea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  Boeotia, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  II.  2,  v.  IS.—Paus.  9,  c.  38. 

Ass.A.RACus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AsTARTE,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
same  as  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  the  daughter 
of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  the  seven  Titanides. 
She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were  al- 
ways employed  in  oftering  sacrifices.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  gave  light  to  her  temple.  Astarte  has 
been  identified  with  other  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writings  she  is  called  Ashtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians,  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phoenicians,  she  was  an  original  deity. 
Being  also  the  wife  of  Adonis,  she  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  because  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same. 
She  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  veneration 
and  with  the  greatest  pomp  at  Ascalon.  Lucian. 
de  Dea  Syria. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D. — Judges  xi.  5 
and  33. 

AsTERTA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Perses,  sonof  Cfrins,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle  ;  but  falling  under  his  displea- 
sure, she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Ortyx 
bv  the  Greeks;  whence  the  name  of  Ortygia, 
given  to  that  island  in  the  Archipelago  where 
she  retired.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — Eysin.  fab. 

h^.— Apollod.  1,  c.  2,  i&c. IT.  One"  of  the 

dausfhters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  CEnomaus,  king 
of  Pisa.     Hygin.  fab.  250. 

AsTERTON,  and  Asterius,  I.  a  river  god,  fa- 
ther of  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  who 
murdered  the  s^oddess  Juno.     Poms.  2,  c.   17. 

II.  A  son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete,  bv 

Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  thousfh 
he  was  thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apol- 
lodorus  supposes  him  to  he  the  same  as  the  fa- 
mous Minolaiir.  According  to  some,  Asferion 
was  son  of  Teulamus,  one  of  the  descendnnts 
of  iEolus;  and  they  sav  that  he  was  surnamed 
Jupiter,  because  he  had  '^arried  awav  Europa, 
by  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st.  Diod.  4. — 
Apollod.  2.— Pans.  2,  c.  31. 

AsTERopE,  and  Asteropea.  I.  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  most 
illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 

death. II.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,   king  of 
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lolchos,  who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill  her  fa- 
ther, whom  Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life. 
Her  grave  was  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  lime  of 
Pausanias,  8,  c.  11. 

ASTEROP.EUS,  a  king  of  Paeonia,  son  of  Pe- 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed,  after  a  brave  resistance,  by 
Achilles.    Homer.  II.  17,  &c. 

AsTR^A,  a  daughter  of  Astraeus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, or,  according  to  others,  of  Titan,  Saturn's 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  her 
the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn.  She  was 
called  Justice,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  god- 
dess. She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poets 
mention,  during  the  golden  age,  which  is  often 
called  the  age  of  Astrea;  but  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  under 
the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a 
virgin,  with  a  stern  but  majestic  countenance, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  Senec.  in  Octav. —  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V.  UO.—Arat.  1.  Pkcenom.  v.  9S.—He- 
siod. —  Theog. 

AsTYAGE,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who  mar- 
ried PeriphaSjby  whom  she  had  some  children, 
among  whom  was  Antion,  the  father  of  Ixion. 

AsTYANAX.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AsTYCRATiA,  I.  the  daughter  of  iEolus.  Ho- 
mer. II. II,  A  daughter  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe. 

AsTYDAMiA,  or  AsTYADAMiA,  I.  a  daughter  of 
AmjTitor,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia,  mar- 
ried Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of 
lolchos.  Vid.  Peleus.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolyte,  and  by  others  Cretheis.    Apollod.  3. 

c.  13. — Pindar.  JVem.  4. II,  A  daughter  of 

Ormenus,  carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom 
she  had  Tlepolemus.     Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  v.  50. 

AsTYLUs,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapithas.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  338. 

AsTYNOME,  I,  a  daughter  of  Amphion. 

II.  Of  Talaus.     Hygin.     Vid.  CJtrqjses. 

AsTYocHE,  and  Astyochia,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus  and  lal- 
menus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.     Homer. 

II.  2,  V.  20. TI.  A  daughter  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe.     Apollod.  3,  c.  4. III.  A  daughter  of 

the  Simois.  who  married  Erichthonius     Id.  3, 

c.  12. IV.  The  wife  of  Strophius,  sister  to 

Agamemnon.     Hygin. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schosneus,  king  ot 
Scyros  According  to  some  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jasus  or  Jasius,  by  Clymene;  but  others 
say  that  Menalion  was  her  father.  This  un- 
certainty as  to  the  name  of  her  father,  has  led 
some  mythologists  to  maintain  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name.  Atalanta  was  born 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter- 
mined to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy ;  but  her 
beautv  gained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free 
herself  from  their  importunities,  she  proposed  to 
run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  run  with- 
out arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart  m  her 
hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  first,  and  who- 
ever arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  would  be 
made  her  husband;  but  all  those  whom  she 
overtook,  were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart  with 
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which  she  had  armed  herself.  Many  of  her 
suiters  perished  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes, 
the  son  of  Macareus,  proposed  himself  as  her 
admirer.  Venus  had  presented  him  with  three 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  or,  according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in 
Cyprus ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in  the 
course,  he  artfully  threw  down  the  apples  at 
some  distance  one  from  the  other.  While  Ata- 
lanta  stopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippomenes 
hastened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two 
lovers,  impatient  to  consummate  their  nuptials, 
entered  the  temple  ofCybele;  and  the  goddess 
was  so  oflfended  at  their  impiety,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  into  two  lions.  Apollodorus  says  that 
Atalanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild 
■beasts  as  soon  as  born.  She  was,  however, 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by  shep- 
herds. She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and 
Rhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  was 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
which  she  first  wounded,  and  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  Meleager,who  was  enamoured 
of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Pelias,  where  she  conquered  Peleus. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  9,  &c.—Paus.  1,  c.  36, 
45,  &.(!.— Hygin.  fab.  99,  174, 185,  OnO.—Mlian. 
V.  H.  n.—Diod.  4.—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  1. 10, 
fab.  11. — Euripid.  in  Phasniss. 

Atargatis,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  Siren.  She  is  considered  by 
some  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  name  of  Astarte.     Strab.  16. 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter. She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition  in 
heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell 
on  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
ness, and  sowed  commotions  among  them.  Ho- 
mer. 11. 19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord  of 
the  Latins. 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was 
son  of  ^olus.  He  married  Tbemisto,  whom 
some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
by  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Some  time 
after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
fits  of  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Melicerta.  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele;  because  they  were  to  ascend 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  her  own, 
therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden 
ram.  Vid.  Phryxus  dSidi  ArgnnauicB.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  22, 
Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  corn  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  its 
usual  increase,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
saved  by  Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was 
displeasing  to  Juno,  more  particularly  because 
she  was  descended  from  Venus.  The  goddess 
therefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to 
the  house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed 
with  such  sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a 
lioness,  and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.  In 
this  fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from 
her,  and  killed  him ;  upon  which  Ino  fled  with 


Melicerta,  and  with  him  in  her  arms,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  called  Leucothoe.  After  this,  Athamas 
recovered  his  senses  ;  and  as  he  was  without 
children,  he  adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartus,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  nephew.  Hygin.  fab. 
1,  2. 5,  ^'id.— Apollod.  1,  c.  7  and  9.— Ovid.  Met. 
4,  V.'  467,  &c.  Fast.  6,  v.  489.— Paws.  9,  c.  34. 

Athena,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  before 
Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess into  Greece.     Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Atlantides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 
in  number,  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Asterope, 
Merope,  Alcyone,  and  Celaeno.  They  married 
some  of  the  gods  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tions and  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Hesperides  was  also  given  ihem  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They  were 
made  constellations  after  death.    Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  of  which  the  supposed 
situation  is  unknown.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Atlas,  one  of  the .  Titans,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
ncetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus, was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according  to 
others,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantides.  Vid.  Atlantides.  He  was  king  of 
Maurelania,  and  master  of  a  thousand  flocks 
of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he 
had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  Perseus, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by 
the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of 
Themis  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  even  offered  him  violence.  Perseus, 
who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  Atlas  was  instantly  changed 
into  a  large  mountain.  This  mountain,  which 
runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Hygin  us  says  that  Atlas  assi.sted  the  giants  in 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  fable  that  Atlas  supported  the  hea- 
vens on  his  back,  arises  from  his  fondness  for 
astronomy,  and  his  often  frequenting  elevated 
places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Atlas 
were  carried  aAvay  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  communicated  to  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors  there  were  two  other 
persons  of  that  name,  a  k'ng  of  Italy,  father  of 
Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercurv.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  48L 
1.  8,  V.  \QQ.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  \l.—Diod.  3. 
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iMcan.  9,  r.  667,  «&c. —  Vol.  Flacc.  b.—Hygin. 
83,  125,  155,  157,  192.— Aratus^  in  Astro7i.— 
Apollod.  l.—Hesio'd.  Theog.  v.  508,  &c. 

Atrax,  a  son  of  ^tolus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  He  was  father  to  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we 
must  not  confound  with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  Propert.  1,  el.  8,  v.  25. — 
Stat.  1.  Theb.  v.  106.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  209. 

Atreus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Atropos.     Vid.  Parc(z. 

Atys,  I.  a  youth  to  whom  Ismene,  the  daugh- 
ter of  (Edipus,  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  killed  by  Tydeus  before  his  nuptials.  Slat. 

Theb.  8,  V.  598. II.  A  son  of  Limniace,  the 

daughter  of  the  river  Ganges,  who  assisted 
Cepheus  in  preventing  the  marriage  of  Andro- 
meda, and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burn- 
ing log  of  wood.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  V.  41. III. 

Vid.  Part  II.,  article  Catullus. 

AvENTiNus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea,  who 
assisted  Turn  us  against  ^neas,and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  valour.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  657. 

AuGA,  and  Auge,  and  Augea,  daughter  of 
Aleus,  king  of  Tegea,  by  Nesera.  Vid.  Telephus. 

AUGL4.S,  and  Augeas,  son  of  Eleus  or  Elius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned, 
so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  Augias,  or  something  equivalent.  The  hero 
changed  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
stables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made  use 
of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  labour 
or  trouble  ;  and  he  further  drove  his  own  son 
Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because  he  support- 
ed the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  Elis, 
put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Phyleus.  Pausanias  says,  5,  c.  2  and  3,  that 
Hercules  .spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake 
of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
Dulichium ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias, 
his  other  son,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Augias  received,  after  his  death,  the 
honours  which  were  generally  paid  to  a  hero. 
Augias  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because 
Elius  signifies  the  sun.  The  proverb  of  Au- 
gean stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  30,  Ibl.—Plin.  17,  c.  9.— 
Sirab.  fi.— Apollod.  2. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  accordinsr  to  others,  of 
Titan  or  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  Pallantias.  She  married 
Astraeus,  and  was  mother  of  the  Winds,  the 
Stars,  &c.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephalus  are  also  famous;  by  the  former  she 
had  Memnon,  and  iEmathion,  and  Phaeton  by 
the  latter.  Vid.  Cephalus  and  Tithonis.  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Diana's  arrows.  Aurora  is  generally  repre- 
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sented  by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  rose-coloured 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the 
earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow.  Her  cha- 
riot is  generally  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  she 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Nox  and  Somnus  fly 
before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  dis- 
appear at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  out  be- 
fore the  sun,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  his  rising. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eos.  Homer.  11.  8,  Od.  10. 
Hymn,  in  Vener. — Ovid.  Met.  3,9,  15. — Apollod. 
1,  Z.—  Virg.  ^n.  6,  v  535.— Farro.  de  L.  L.  5, 
&c. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Hygin.  praf.  fab, 

AusoN,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de- 
i  scended. 

i  AusTER,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
j  south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 
Virg.  Ed.  2,  v.  58.  Vid.  VerUi. 
AuTocTHONEs.  Vid.  Part  II. 
AuTOLYcus,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione,  a 
daughter  of  Disedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been  greatly 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after 
he  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to 
Sisyphus  son  of  ^olus;  but  Sisyphus  was  as 
crafty  as  Autolycus,  fmd  he  knew  his  own  oxen 
by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under  their  feet. 
Autolycus  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of 
Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  even  permitted  him  freely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea. 
Hygin.  fab.  200,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  8.— 
Apollod.  1. — Homer.  Od  14. 

AuTOMEDON,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.     He  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served 
Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.    Homer.  11.  9, 
!  16,  &c.—  Virg.  .'En.  2,  v.  477. 
j      AuTONOE,  I.   a  daughter   of  Cadmus,  who 
I  married  Aristaeus,  by  whom  she  had  Actseon, 
I  often  called  Autoneius  heros.    The  death  of  her 
i  son  (  Vid.  Actaon)  was  so  painful  to  her,  that 
j  she  retired  from  Boeotia  to  Megara,  where  she 
I  soon  after  died.     Pans.  1,  c.  44. — Hygin.  fab. 

119.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  720. IL  One  of  the 

Danaides.    Apollod.  2. 

AzAN,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  by 
Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  Clitorius, 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to  those 
who  drank  them.  Vitruv.  8,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met. 
15,  V.  32:2.— Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

B. 

BACcmlDiE,  a  Corinthian  family  descended 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In  their 
nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actaeon,  son  of  Melisslis,  which  so  en- 
raged the  father,  that  before  the  altar  he  en- 
treated the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  he  immediately  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchiadae  were  banished, 
and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between  Pachynum 
and  Pelorus.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  401.— Strab.  8. 

Bacchus,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.    After  she  had  en- 
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joyed  the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  de- 
ceived, and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno. 
This  goddess  assumed  the  shape  of  Beroc,  Se- 
mele's  nurse,  and  persuaded  her  that  she  ought 
to  beg  of  Jupiierto  come  to  her  with  the  same 
majesty  as  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Juno. 
The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  prom- 
ised his  mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele 
required  him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 
a  god.  Jupiter  was  unable  to  violate  his  oath, 
and  Semele,  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ter, was  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
child,  of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
months,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  put  in  his  father's  thigh,  where  he 
remained  the  full  time  he  naturally  was  to  have  [ 
been  in  his  mother's  womb.  From  this  circum-  ( 
stance  Bacchus  has  been  called  Blmater.  Ac-  \ 
cording  to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Ache- 
lous,  saved  him  from  the  flames.  Ovid  says, 
that  after  his  birth  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  nymphs  of  Nj^sa.  Lucian  supposes  that 
Mercury  carried  him,  as  soon  as  born,  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa ;  and  Apollonius  says,  that  he 
was  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support  that  Naxos  can  boast  of 
the  place  of  his  education,  under  the  nymphs 
Philia,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausanias  relates 
a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bra- 
siae  in  Peloponnesus;  and  accordingly  mentions 
that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  daugh- 
ter's amours,  shut  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
born,  in  a  cofler,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  cofler  was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Brasiee;  but  Semele  was  found  dead 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured  ^ath 
a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly 
educated.  This  diversity  of  opinion  shows 
that  there  were  many  of  the  same  name.  Dio- 
dorus  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater 
number ;  but  among  them  all.  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  seems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the  Egyp- 
tian traditions  concerning  that  ancient  kiitag. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  war  against 
the  e:iants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  but  the  son 
of  Semele  was  not  then  born:  this  tradition, 
therefore,  is  taken  from  the  historv  of  Osiris, 
who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
the  worship  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by 
Orpheus  into  Greece  under  the  name  of  Bac- 
chus. In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  of  Naxos,  and  carried  away  by  some 
mariners,  whom  he  changed  into  dolphins,  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
at  his  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  East 
is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
all  inspired  with  divine  furv,  and  armed  with 
thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan 
and  Silenus,  and  all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests 
were  easv  and  without  bloodshed  ;  the  people 
easily  submitted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  s:od  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 
of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manner  of  making  honey.    Amidst  his  benevo- 


lence to  mankind,  he  was  relentless  in  punishing 
all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity ;  and  the 
punishment  he  inflicted  on  Pentheus,  Agave, 
Lycurgus,  &c.,  is  well  known.  He  has  received 
the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lyaeus,  Evan, 
Thyonseus,  Psilas,  &c.,  which  are  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  places  where  he  received  ado- 
ration, or  from  the  ceremonies  observed  in  his 
festivals.  As  he  was  the  god  of  vintage,  of 
wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  generally  repre- 
sented crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with 
a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure  is  that  of  an 
efieminate  young  man,  to  denote  the  joy  which 
commonly  prevails  at  feasts  ;  and  sometimes 
that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine  taken 
immoderately  will  enervate  us,  and  consume 
our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish 
like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in  his 
expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  beast. 
The  magpye  is  also  his  favourite  bird,  because 
in  his  triumphs  people  were  permitted  to  .speak 
with  boldness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  some- 
times represented  like  an  infant,  holding  a 
thyrsus  and  cluster  of  grapes,  with  a  horn.  He 
often  appears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  his  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  the  Sun  or  Osiris  of  Egypt. 
The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called 
Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and 
his  daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  well  known.  Vid.  Dionysia.  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxos ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranus,  Thoas,  CEnopion,  Tauropolis,  &c. 
According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of  Hy- 
menaeus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to 
him  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  the 
vind,  were  sacred  to  him  ;  and  the  goat  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the 
vine.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared 
to  that  of  Apollo;  and,  like  him,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  fine  hair  loosely  flowing  down  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal 
vouth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  because 
he  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell  to  recover  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Th)'one.  The  three  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  whom  Diodorus 
mentions,  are,  the  one  who  conquered  the  In- 
dies, and  is  surnamedthe  bearded  Bacchus;  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repre- 
sented with  horns  :  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semole,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioned  bv  Cicero  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine ; 
a  son  of  Nisus,  who  built  Nvsa  ;  a  son  of  Ca- 
prius,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies;  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  moon  ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and 
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Nisus.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2  and  ^.—Paus.  2,  c. 
22,  37,  1.  3,  c.  24,  1.  5,  c.  19,  &c.—Herodot.  1,  c. 
150,  1.  2,  c.  42,  48,  i9.—Plut.  in  Isid.  <^  Osir. 
— Diod.  1,  3,  &c. —  Orpheus  in  Dionys. — Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  4,  &c.—Ovid.  Met.  fab.  3,  &c. 
Amor.  3, 1.  3,  Past.  3,  v.  715. — Hygin.  fab.  155, 
167,  &c.—Plin.  7,  c.  56,  1.  8,  c.  2,  1.  36,  c.  5.— 
Homer.  11.  6. — Lact.de  fals.Rel.  1,  c.  22. —  Virg. 
G.  2,  &c. — Euripid.  in  Bacch. — Lucian.  de  Sa- 
crif.  de  Baccho.  in  dial.  Deor. — Appvzn.  in 
Cyneg. — Philostrat.  1,  Icon.  c.  50. — Senec.  in 
Chor.  (Edip.— Martial.  8,  ep.  26,  1.  14,  ep.  107. 

Basilea,  a  daughter  of  Coslus  and  Terra, 
who  was  mother  of  all  the  gods.     Diod.  3. 

Batia,  a  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  married 
Dardanus.     Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Battus,  a  shepherd  of  P.ylos,  who  promised 
Mercury  that  he  would  not  discover  his  having 
stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  tend- 
ed. He  violated  his  promise,  and  was  turned 
into  apumice  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  702. 

Baubo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small  cottage, 
in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 
gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  they  received 
the  best  things  it  afforded ;  and  Jupiter  was  so 
pleased  with  their  hospitality,  that  he  metamor- 
phosed their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
made  priests.  After  they  had  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same 
hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  that 
one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  grave.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
into  trees  before  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  V.  631,  &c. 

Berbryce,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors, 
however,  attribute  that  character  of  humanity 
to  Hypermnestra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Belenus,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Orus  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Belides,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Belus.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

Beudes,  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  as 
descended  from  Belus,     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  82. 

Belisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Cccs.  Bell. 
Gall.  6. 

Bellerophon,  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
Ephyre,  bv  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  or  Beller,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  murderer  of  Bel- 
ler. After  this  murder,  Bellerophon  fled  to  the 
court  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  kin2:'s  wife,  called 
Antaeaor  Stenoboee,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be- 
fore her  husband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
Proetus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, by  punishing  Bellerophon,  sent  him 
away  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  besfged 
the  king  to  punish  with  death  a  man  who  had 
so  dishonourably  treated  his  daughter.    From 


that  circumstance,  all  letters  which  are  of  an 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been 
called  letters  of  Bellerophon.  Jobates,  to  satisfy 
his  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  a 
horrible  monster,  called  Chimaera,  in  which 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  even 
assured,  he  must  perish.  Vid.  ChimcBra.  But 
the  providence  of  Minerva  supported  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he 
conquered  the  monster  and  returned  victori- 
ous. After  this,  Jobates  sent  him  against  the 
Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed;  but 
he  obtained  another  victory,  and  conquered  af- 
terwards the  Amazons,  by  the  king's  order.  At 
his  return  from  this  third  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates ; 
but  he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  convin- 
ced the  king  that  innocence  is  always  protected 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  hissucces- 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was  without 
male  issue.  Some  authors  have  supported  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon  the  horse 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect, ^which 
stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  melan- 
choly and  dejection  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  Belle- 
rophon had  two  sons,  Isander,  who  was  killed 
in  his  war  against  the  Solymi,  and  Hippolo- 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  his 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.  The  wife 
of  Bellerophon  is  called  Philonoe  by  Apollo- 
dorus,  and  Achemone  by  Homer.  Homer.  II.  6, 
V.  156,  &C.—JUV.  10.— Apollod.  2,  c.  3,  1.  3,  c. 
I.— Hygin.  fab.  157  and  243.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18.— 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  325.— Horat.  4,  od.  11,  v. 
26.— Pans.  9,  c.  31. 

Belus.     Vid.  Part  II, 

Bergion  and  Albion,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed  with 
stones  from  heaven,    Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Beroe,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse 
to  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 
persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
Jupiter  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a 

god.     Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  278. II.  The  wife  of 

Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  iEneas  in 

Sicily.     Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  620. III.  One  of 

the  Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Gyrene.  Virg. 
G.  4,  V.  341. 

BiA,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx.  Apollod. 
1,  c.  1. 

Bianor,  I.  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  surname 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He  built 
a  town,  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  bis 
mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age 
of  Virgil   on  the  road  between  Mantua  and 

Andes.     Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  60. IT.  A  centaur, 

killed  by  Theseus.     Ovid  Met.  12,  v.  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was 
king  of  A  rgos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  sooth- 
sayer Melampus.  He  fell  in  love  with  Perone, 
daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos  ;  but  the  fa- 
ther refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
before  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.    Me  • 
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lampus,  at  his  brother's  request,  went  to  sieze 
the  oxen,  and  was  caught  in  the  fact.  He, 
however,  one  year  after,  received  his  liberty 
from  Iphiclus,  who  presented  him  with  his  oxen 
as  a  reward  for  his  great  services.  Bias  re- 
ceived the  oxen  from  his  brother,  and  obliged 
Neleus  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Homer.  Od.  Ih—Paus.  2,  c.  6  and  18,  1.  4,  c. 
U.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

BiFORMis,  {hco  forms,)  a  surname  of  Bac- 
chus and  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
he  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
from  the  persecution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  represented  sometimes  as  a  young, 
and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BiFRONS,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
was  represented  with  two  faces  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future. 
Virg.  JE?i.  7,  V.  180. 

Bi\uTER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
nifies that  he  had  ttvo  viothers,  because,  when 
he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  was 
placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  12. 

BisTON,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistoriia,  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thraciansare 
often  called  Bistones.  Herodot.  7,  c.  110. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  14. — lALcan.  7,  v.  569. 

BoLiNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
addresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god  made 
her  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which  bears  her 
name  in  Achaia.    Paus.  7,  c.  23. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks ;  and  by  the  Latins, 
to  Fauna,  or  Fuata.  This  goddess  was  so 
chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
after  her  marriage ;  from  which  reason,  her 
festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of  the  high- 
est officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statues  of 
men  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil  where 
the  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
these  mysteries  was  profaned  by  the  intrusion 
of  men."^  Juv.  6,  v.  313. — Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
25.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am,.  3,  v.  637. 

Bonus  Eventus,  a  Roman  deiiy,  whose  wor- 
ship was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He 
was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  ears  of  corn.  Varro  de  R.  R. 
l.—Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
Ursa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
phylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the  father 
of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds  for 
inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
Areas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  405.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  42, 

Booths,  and  Bceotus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserv- 
ed by  shepherds.     Hygin.  fab.  186. 

BoREADES,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
from  ihe  Hyperborean  mountains.  According 
to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astroeus  and  Aurora, 
but  others  make  him  son  of  the  Strymon.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  Hyacinthus,  ( Vid. 
Bvacinthus,)  and  carried  away  Orithyia,  who 
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refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by  her  he 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Chione. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  represented 
with  wings  and  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the  A^-inds.  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Homer.  11.  20,  v.  222. 
—Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v.  'S19. —Apollod.  3,  c.  15.— 
Herodot.  7,  c.  1S9.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  700. 

Branchiales,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
crus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Didyme, 
which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanged 
the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  of  Branchida'. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  set  on  fii  e 
by  Xerxes,  who  took  possession  of  the  riches  it 
contained,  and  transported  the  people  into 
Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Strab.  15. 
— Stat.  Theb.  3,  v.  479. — Lucan.  de  Domo. 

Briareus,  I.  a  famous  giant,  son  of  C eel  us 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  ^geon,  and  only  by  the 
gods,  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Bria- 
reus ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators  by 
his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted. He  assisted  the  giants  in  the  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  mount  jEtna, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v. 
US.— Apollod.  1,  c.   I.— Homer.    11.   1,  v.  403. 

Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  287,  1.  18,  v.  565. II.  A 

Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former 
to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  ApoDo.  Paus. 
2,  c.  1. 

Briseis.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Brises.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Beiseus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
tory at  Lesbos.     Persius,  1,  v.  76. 

Britomartis,  I.  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Minos,  who  pur- 
sued her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Paus.  2, 
c.  30,  1.  3,  c.  14. II.  A  surname  of  Diana. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

Bromtos,  I.  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
epefxeiv,  frendere,  a]]udu\g  to  the  groans  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed   by  Jupiter's 

fire.     Ovid.   Met.  4,  v.   11. II,  A  son  of 

^g\''ptus.     Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Bromus,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  V.  459. 

Brontes,  (thunder,)  one  of  the  Cyclops. 
Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  425. 

Brotheds,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  V.  517. 

Bucolion,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Paus.  8,  c.  ,5. II.  A  son  of  Laomedon  and 

thenvmph  Calybe. III.  A  son  of  Hercules 

and  Prazithea.     He  was  also  called  Bucohis. 

IV.   A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 

Apollod.  2  and  3, 
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BuNEA,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

BcNUs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
JEeies  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Juno.     Pans.  2.  c.  3  and  4. 

BuPHAGus,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thorn  ax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.     Pmis.  8, 

c.  24. II.   A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 

him  on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

BuRA,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  B^lra  or 
Buris,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  293. 
—Pans.  7,  c.  '25.—Strab.  1  and  8. — Diod.  15. 

BusiRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacriliced  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  the 
tyrant  his  son  Amphidamas,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  altar. 

BuTEs,  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lycaste,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on  account  of  her  beaut)', 
was  called  Venus  ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  called 

the  son  of  Venus,     Vir/^.  jEn.  5,  v.  372. 

II.  A  son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune.  He  married  Chthonia, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14,  &c. 
III.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anchises,  and  after- 
wards to  Ascanius.  Apollo  assumed  his  shape 
when  he  descended  from  heaven  to  encourage 
Ascanias  to  fight.  Butes  M'as  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  647,  1.  12,  v.  632. 

Byblia,  a  name  of  Venus. 

Byblis.  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  C5'anea. 
Some  say  that  Caunus  became  enamoured  of 
her;  and  others  report,  that  he  fled  from  his 
sister's  importunities,  who  sought  him  all  over 
Lycia  and  Caria,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  284. — Met. 
9,  V.  Abl.—Hygin.  fab.  243.— Paus.  7,  c.  5. 

Byzas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  received  its 
name.     Diod.  4. 


Caanthus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  temple  near  the 
Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  his  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a  monument  raised  to  his  memory. 
Paus.  9,  c.  10. 

Cabarnos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paros. 
His  priests  were  called  Cabami. 

Cabiri,  variously  considered  as  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Boeotia,  sacred  priests,  and  deities. 
Some  report  that  Prometheus,one  of  the  Cabiri, 
received  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpine  ; 
that  she  intrusted  to  him  and  his  son  a  secret, 
which  they  religiously  kept.  Hence  the  Cabiric 
m3'-steries.  When  the  Cabiri  were  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoni,  at  the  time  of  the  Theban  ex- 
pedition, the  few  survivors  united  and  became 
priests  of  Ceres.  Others  identify  the  Cabiri 
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with  the  Curetes,  Corybantes,  and  Daclyli;  to 
which  Faber  adds  the  Dioscuri,  Anactes,  and 
Telchir,2s.  This  writer  considers  the  Cabiri 
as  the  same  with  the  Arkite  Titans,  or  the 
family  of  Noah.  They  were  likewise  denomi- 
nated Lares  and  Penates.  Hence  Virgil  unites 
the  Penates  with  the  Magni  Dii,  or  Cabiri,  and 
describes  Augustus  as  bringing  them  into  the 
naval  battle  of  Actium.  Another  title  by  which 
the  Cabiri  were  known,  was  that  of  the  Manes  ; 
while  their  mother  was  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Mania.  According  to  Faber,  Mania  is 
the  Noetic  ark;  and  the  Manes,  however  their 
history  may  have  been  corrupted,  are  no  other 
than  the  patriarch  and  his  family.  Nonnus 
represents  the  Cabiri  as  sons  of  Vulcan,  and 
Acusilaus,  the  Argive,  affirms  that  Casmilus, 
or  Mercury,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Cabira, 
and  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri,  from  whom 
were  born  the  three  Cabirides ;  and  lastly,  Phe- 
recydes  mentions  that  the  three  Cabiri  and  the 
three  Cabirides  were  the  offspring  of  Vulcan 
and  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  Hero- 
dotus aflirms  that  the  w^orship  of  the  Cabiri  was 
brought  to  Samothrace  by  the  Pelasgi.  Traces 
of  the  Cabiric  %vorship  are  found  in  Phoenicia, 
Rome,  (where  were  altars  to  the  Cabiri  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,)  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Faber^s  Cabiri. — Millin.  Strabo.  10, 
— Nonni.  Diomjs.  14, — ^n.  3,  11,  8,  678. — 
Herod.  2. 

Cabiria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed  monster, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  Italy, 
He  plundered  the  neighbouring  country ;  and 
when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and 
dragged  them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  pre- 
vent discovery.  Hercules  departed  without 
perceiving  the  theft;  but  his  oxen  having  lowed, 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Ca- 
cus, and  the  hero'  became  acquainted  with  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  ihe  cave,  at- 
tacked Cacus,  and  strangled  him  in  his  arms, 
though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servetor,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory  ;  and  an  annual  fes- 
tival was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  from  such 
a  public  calamity.  Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  551. — 
Virg.  uEn.  8,  v.  194. — Propert.  4,  el.  10. — Juv, 
5,  125.— Liv.  1,  c.  l.—Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  9. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Pha?nicia, 
bv  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  by  his 
father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to 
return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back. 
As  his  search  proved  fruitless,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a 
city  where  he  should  see  a  young  heifer  stop  in 
the  grass,  and  to  call  the  country  Eoeotia.  He 
found  the  heifer  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  oracle  ;  and  a«;  he  wished  to  thank  the  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  waters 
were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  all  the  Phoenician's  attendants. 
Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  delay,  went  to 
the  place,  and  saw  the  monster  still  feeding  on 
their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  dragon,  and  over- 
came it  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and 
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sowed  the  teeth  in  a  plain,  upon  which  armed 
men  suddenly  rose  up  from  the  ground.  He 
threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they 
instantly  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
other,  till  all  perished  except  five,  who  assisted 
him  in  building  his  city.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ried Hermoine,  the  daughter  of  Venus,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
whom  he  haxi  a  son,  Polydorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele.  Juno 
persecuted  those  children ;  and  their  well- 
known  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and 
Hermoine,  that  they  retired  to  lUyricum,  loaded 
with  grief  and  infirm  with  age.  They  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfortunes 
of  life,  and  they  were  immediately  changed  into 
serpents.  Some  explain  the  dragon's  fable,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  a  king  of  the  country 
whom  Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the 
3  rmed  men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
men  armed  with  brass,  according  to  the  am- 
biguous signification  of  a  Phoenician  word. 
Cadmus'  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  into  Greece;  but  some  maintain  that  the 
alphabet  which  he  brought  from  Phcenicia  was 
only  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  alphabet 
consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to  which,  afterwards, 
8  others  were  added.  Vid.  Simonides,  Epi- 
charmus,  and  Po2am€des.  The  worship  of 
many  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus,who  is  supposed 
to  have  come  into  Greece  1493  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  have  died  61  years  after. 
According  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
was  built  at  the  sound  of  Amphion's  lyre,  Cad- 
mus built  only  a  small  citadel,  which  he  called 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  1,  2,  &iC.—Herodot.  2,  c.  49, 
1.4,  c.  Ul.—Hygin.  fab.  6,  76,  155,  &c.—Diod. 
1,  &c.—Paus.  9,  c,  5,  &c.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
937,  &c. 

Caduceus,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
two  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semicir- 
cles. It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and  the 
emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre.  Various  inter- 
pretations have  been  put  upon  the  two  serpents 
round  it.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Jupiter's  amours  with  Rhea,  when  these  two 
deities  transformed  themselves  into  snakes. 
Others  say  that  it  originates  from  Mercury's 
having  appeased  the  fury  of  two  serpents  that 
were  fighting,  by  touching  them  with  his  rod. 
Prudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  these  two  serpents,  and  the  wing-s  are 
the  symbol  of  diligence;  both  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mer- 
cur}-- patronised.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a  dead 
person.     Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  242. — Horot.  1,  od.  10. 

Cecvlus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
some  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Caecnlus 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Praenesie; 
but  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  im- 
plored Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
his  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
among  a  multitude  who  were  assembled  to  see 


some  spectacle,  and  they  were  immediately  per- 
suaded to  become  the  subjects  of  Caeculus.  Virg. 
jEn.l,  V.  680,  says,  that  he  was  found  in  the  fire 
by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 

C^NEUs,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Apollod.  1, 
c.  9. 

Cjenis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who  obtained  from  Neptune  the  power 
to  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
Caneus.  In  the  wars  of  the  LapithaB  against 
the  centaurs,  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  172  and 
479. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  office  of  highprie.st ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army  before  the  restoration 
of  Cbr)''seis  to  her  father.  He  told  them  also 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years' 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  he  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  must  j^rish ;  and  this 
happened  near  Colophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas 
died  through  grief  Vid.  Mopsus.  Homer.  II. 
1.  V.  69. — ^schyl.  in  Agam. — Enrip.  in  Iphig. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

Calchinia,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  his  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Sicyon.     Pans.  2,  c.  5. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  Egyptus.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  1. 

Calliope,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment. She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  her  office  was  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebrating  them ;  and  she  held 
the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurels. 
She  settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and 
Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis,  whose  compa- 
ny these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually 
to  enjoy.  Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — 
Hnrut.  od. 

Callirhoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Troas,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus. II.  A  daughter  of 

dceanus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 

thos,  and  Cerberus,  by  Chrysaor.     Hesiod. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Lycus,  tyrant  of  Libya, 
who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Troy.    He  abandoned  her,  upon  which 

she  killed  herself. IV.  A  daughter  of  the 

Achelous,  who  married  Alcmaeon.  Vid.  Alc- 
mceon.    Paus.  8,  c.  24, 

Callisto,  and  Calisto,  called  also  Helice 
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was  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana's  attendants.  She  had  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Areas.  Juno,  who  was  jealous 
of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto  into  a  bear;  but  the 
god,  apprehensive  of  her  being  hurt  by  the 
huntsmen,  made  her  a  constellation  of  heaven, 
with  her  sonArcas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  4,  &c.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  8.— 
Hygin.  fab.  176  and  177. — Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

Calyce,  I.  a  daughter  of  ^olus,  son  of  He- 
lenus  and  Enaretta,  daughter  of  Deimachus. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  Elis,  by  Ethlius, 
the  son  of  Jupiter.     Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  5, 

c.  1. II.  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 

■with  a  youth  called  Evathlus.  As  she  was 
unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  song  by  Stesichorus,  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  age  of  Ailienceus,  14. 

Calydonids,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doubted.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  offered  him  immortality  if  he  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  after  seven  years'  delay,  he  M'as  per- 
mitted to  depart  from"  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso, 
Nausithousand  Nausinous.  Vid.  Ogijgia,'Fan 
I.  Homer.  Od.  7  and  15. — Hesiod.  Theos;.  v. 
360.— Ori^.  de  Pont.  4,  ep.  18.  Amor.2,e\. 
17. — Propert.  1,  el.  15. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Mefabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  youthful  females  of  equal  cour- 
age as  herself,  to  assist  Turnus  against  ^neas, 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 
that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  of 
corn  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.  She 
died  by  a  wound  she  had  received  from  Aruns. 
Virg.  'Mn.  7,  v.  803, 1.  11.  v.  435. 

Camiro  and  Clytia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
da rus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus; 
who,  with  the  other  cfoddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  acces- 
sary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  carrv  them  away  and  deliver  them  to 
the  furies.  Pans.  10,  c.  ?,0.—Hovur.  Od.  20.  v.  m. 

Camcenje,  a  name  sfiven  to  the  muses,  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs,  a  cantu 
o.vKBno,  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  carmen. 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  7. 

Campe,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
fined in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod. 
TVveog.  bdO.— Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Canens,  anymph,  called  also  Venilia,  daugh- 


ter of  Janus  and  wife  of  Picus,  king  of  the  Lan- 
rentes.  When  Circe  had  changed  her  husband 
into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  voice.  She 
was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  inhabitants. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  9. 

Capaneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne. 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  con- 
tempt provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  burnt  sepa- 
rately from  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw  her- 
self on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  JEsculapius  restored 
him  to  life.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  iOi.—Stat.  Theb. 
3,  &c. — Hygin.  fab.  68  and  70. — Euripid.  in 
Phosniss.  and  Supp. — JEschil.  Sept.  ante  Theb. 

Capricornus,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  of  Amalthaea, 
which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  main- 
tain that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a 
goat  when  frightened  at  the  approach  of  Ty- 
phon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  in  the  year. 
Manil.  2  and  4.—Horat.  2,  od.  17,  v.  19.— Hy- 
gin. fab.  196.  P.  A.  2,  c.  28. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Callirhoe, 
daughter  of  the  Maeander.  Caria  received  its 
name  from  him.     Herodot.  1,  c.  171. 

Carmanor,  a  Cretan,  w^ho  purified  Apollo  of 
slaughter.     Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Carme,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Eubulus  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Paus.  2,  c.  SO. 

Carmelus,  a  god  among  the  inhabitants  ot 
mount  Carmel,  situate  between  Syria  and  Ju- 
daea. His  worship  was  peculiar  in  this,  that 
neither  temple  nor  image  was  erected  to  his 
divinity,  which  was  yet  held  in  the  greatest 
respect.    Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  78. — Sueton.  Vesp.  5, 

Carmenta,  and  Carmentis,-  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  bv  King  Fau- 
nus,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Her  name  was  Nicostrata,  and  she  received 
that  of  Carmentis  from  the  wildness  of  her  looks 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  carens  mentis.  She 
was  the  oracle  of  the  people  of  Italy  during 
her  life,  and  after  death  she  received  divine 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
Themis.  Ovid  Fo.st.  1,  v.  467,  1.  6.  v.  530.— 
Pint,  in  Romul. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  339. — Liv. 
5,  c.  47. 

Carna,  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en- 
trails and  secret  parts  of  the  human  body.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph,  called  Grane,  whom 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injury,  he  gave 
her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  exterior 
of  houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  from 
the  doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  beans,  ba- 
con, and  vegetables,  to  represent  the  simplicity 
of  their  ancestors.     Ovid.  Fa^t.  6,  v.  101,  &c. 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one  of 
the  Seasons.  She  was  drowned  in  the  Maean- 
der.     Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

Carpophora,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, in  Tegea.    Paus.  8,  c.  53. 
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"Cassiope,  and  Cassiopea,  I.  married  Ce- 
pheus,  king  of -Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had  An- 
xlromeda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than 
the  Nereides ;  upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  re- 
quest of  these  nymphs,  punished  the  insolence 
of  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  huge  sea  monster  to 
ravage  Ethiopia.  Vid.  Andromeda.  Cassiope 
was  made  a  southern  constellation,  consisting 
of  13  stars  called  Cassiope.  Vid.  Part  I.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  A3.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  4:.— Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  138.— Propert.  1,  el.  17,  v.  3. 

Cassandra.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Castor  and  Pollox,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta.  'The  manner  of  their  birth  is 
uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
and  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself 
into  an  eagle.  After  this  transformation  the 
goddess  pursued  the  god  with  apparent  ferocity, 
and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  was  bathing  in  the  Eurotas,  and  nine 
months  after  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena  ;  and  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two 
former  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  to  be  the  children  of  Tyn- 
darus. Some  suppose  that  Leda  brought  forth 
only  one  egg,  from  which  Castor  and  Pollux, 
sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after  their  birth, 
carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena,  w^here  they 
were  educated;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived 
to  years  of  maturity  they  embarked  with  Jason 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  ex- 
pedition both  behaved  with  superior  courage  ; 
Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus,  and  w^as  ever  after  reckoned 
the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  th«  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from  pirates, 
after  their  return  from  Colchis ;  from  which 
-circumstance  they  have  been  always  deemed  the 
friends  of  navigation.  During  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
were  seen  to  play  round  the  heads  of  the  sons 
of  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest  ceased 
and  the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence 
their  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more 
firmly  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
which  are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
and  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of 
fair  weather,  hut  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prog- 
nosticated storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  consequently  solicited.  Castor  and 
Pollux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re- 
cover their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
■conquered  they  acquired  the  surname  ofATiaces, 
or  benefactors.  They  were  initiated  in  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusls.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
"when  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and  Talaria,  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  Their  behaviour  after  this  invita- 
tion was  cruel.  They  became  enamoured  of 
the  two  women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to 
celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and 
marry  them.  This  violent  step  provoked" Lyn- 
ceus and  Idas ;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Castor  kill- 


ed Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.  Pollux  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas; 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached 
to  his  brother,  he  intreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immor- 
tality. Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother ;  and  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  every  six  months.  This  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  under 
the  name  of  Gemini,  which  never  appear  to- 
gether; but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and 
so  on  alternately.  Castor  made  Talaria  mother 
of  Anogon,  and  Phoebe  had  Mnesileus  by  Pol- 
lux. They  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  were  generally  called  Dioscuri,  sons  of 
Jupiter.  White  lambs  were  more  particularly  of- 
fered on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by 
the  expressions  oiMdepol  and  jEcastor.  Among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the  Romans, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  different 
times,  that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made  their 
appearance  to  their  armies;  and,  mounted  on 
while  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  many,  and  they  were  generally 
represented  mounted  on  two  white  horses,  arm- 
ed with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  a  bonnet,  on  whose  top 
glittered  a  star.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109.     Fast. 

5,  V.  701.  Am.  3,  el.  2,  v.  5i.~Hi/gin.  fab. 
77  and  78. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  vuer. — 
Eurip.  in  Helen. — Plut.  in  Thes. —  Virg.  jEn. 

6,  V.  121. — Manil.  Arg.  2.—Liv.  2.—Dionys. 
Hal.  6.— Justin.  20,  c.  3.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v. 
21.—Flor.  2,  c.  12.— Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  2,  c.  2.— 
ApoUon.  l.—Apollod.  1,  c.  8,  9,  1.  2,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c. 

11.— Pans.  3,  c.  24, 1.  4,  c.  3  and  27. A  friend 

of  iEneas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy. 
Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  124.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Caunus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  sister  Byblis. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
bv  his  own  name.  Vid.  Byblis.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  11.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cedreatis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Cel^no,   I.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 

Ovid.  4,  Fast.  v.  173. II.  One  of  the  harpies, 

daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Virg.  jEn.  3, 
v.  245. 

Celeus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptole- 
mus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  Vid.  Tripfolemus.  His  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricultural  instruments,  made  of  osiers,  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  508,  1.  5,  v. 
296.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  \Q5.—Apollon.  1,  c.  5.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14. 

Celmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed 
into  a  magnet  stone  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was 
mortal.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  '281. 

Centauri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  This  fable  of  the  existence  of 
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the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported  upon  the  four 
legs  of  a  horse,  arises  from  the  ancient  people 
of  Thessaly  having  tamed  horses,  and  having 
appeared  to  the  neighbours  mounted  on  horse- 
back, a  sight  very  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
which,  when  at  a  distance,  seems  only  one  body, 
and  consequently  one  creature.  Some  derive 
the  name  aTto  anv  kevtciv  ravoovi^  goading  bulls, 
because  they  went  on  horseback  after  their  bulls 
which  had  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild 
bulls  with  horses.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
maintained,  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs 
can  have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Plutarch  in  Sijmpos,  mentions  one  seen  by  Pe- 
riander,  tyrant  of  Corinth  ;  and  Pliny  7,  c.  3, 
says,  that  he  saw  one  embalmed  in  honey,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  Lapithse  is  famous  ia  history.  Ovid 
has  elegantly  described  it,  and  it  has  also  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
&c.,  and  Pausanias  in  Eliac,  says,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  and 
also  at  Athens,  by  Phidias  and  Parrhasius  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  36,  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this 
battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippo- 
damia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness  to 
the  women  that  were  present.  Such  an  insult 
irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lapithae,  who  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged 
them  to  leave  their  country  and  retire  to  Ar- 
cadia. Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  going 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Centaur  Pholus,  who  gave 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centaurs, but  had  been  given  ihem  on  condition 
of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it  whenever  he 
passed  through  their  territory.  They  resented 
the  liberty  which  Hercules  took  with  their  wine, 
and  attacked  him  with  fury.  The  hero  de- 
fended himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  they  hoped  that  he 
would  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive 
pain  he  suffered,  exchanged  immortality  for 
death.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercu- 
les the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  pre- 
sent were  all  extirpated  by  his  hand.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  were  Chiron,  Eu- 
rvtus,  Amvcus,  Gryneus,  Caumas,  Lycidas, 
Arneus,  Medon,  Rhoetus.  Pisenor,  Mermeros, 
Pholus,  &c.  Diod.  4.—  Tzetzes  Chil.  9.— Hist. 
237. — Hesiod.  in  Suet.  Hercnl. — Homer.  11.  <f 
Od.—  Ovid.  Met.  I'i.—Strob.  9.— Pans.  5,  c.  10, 
&c.—  Elian.  F.  H:  11,  c.  2.—Apollod.  2,  c.  3,  1. 
b.—  Vir^.  Mn.  6,  v.  296.— Hygin.  fab.  33  and 
G2.— Pindar,  Pyth.  2. 

Cephai.us,  I.  son  of  Deioneus.  king  of  Thes- 
saly, by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  married 
Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Pro- 
cris. The  goddess  sent  him  back  ;  and  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a 
different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
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Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant.  Procris 
was  deaf  to  every  offer ;  but  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger, 
who  discovered  himself  the  very  moment  that 
Procris  had  yielded  up  her  virtue.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  island  of  EubcEa,  where  she  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  missed  its  aim  and 
always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  mistress  of 
its  own  accord.  After  this  Procris  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  some  unnatural  concessions  to 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procris 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Cephalus 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  reconciliation 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  loved 
one  another  with  more  tenderness  than  before, 
and  Cephalus  received  from  his  wife  the  pre- 
sents of  Diana.  As  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  hunting,  he  every  morning  early  repaired  to 
the  woods,  and  after  much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly 
called  for  Aura,  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  This 
ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris 
too  readily  believed  the  information,  and  secret- 
ly followed  her  husband  into  the  woods.  Ac- 
cording to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalus  retired 
to  the  shade,  and  called  after  Aura.  At  the 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  lifted  up  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  rival.  Her  motion 
occasioned  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the 
bush  that  concealed  her  ;  and  as  Cephalus  lis- 
tened, he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he 
let  fly  his  unerring  dart.  Procris  was  struck 
to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-grounded 
jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  there  were  two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Cephalus ;  one,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Herse,  carried  away  by  Aurora,  with  whom 
he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Tithonus.  The  other  married  Procris, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  event  men- 
tioned above.  Cephalus  was  father  of  Arcesius 
by  Procris,  and  of  Phaeton,  according  to  Hesiod, 
bv  Aurora.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  26.—Hi/gi7i. 
fab.  l89.—Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Cepheus,  I.  a  king  of  jEthiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion after  his  death.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  669,  I.  5, 
V.  \<2.—PaMS.  4,  c.  35, 1.  8,  c.  A.—ApoUod.  1,  c. 
9,  1.2,  c.  1,  4  and  7,  I.  3,  c.  9,  mentions  one, 
son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  The 
former  he  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  father  of 
Sterope;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  against  Hip- 
poconn,  where  they  were  killed.  The  latter  he 
calls  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  father  of  Andro- 
meda.  II.  A  son  of  Lycurgus,  present  at  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.    Apollod.  1,  c.  8, 

CEPmsiADEs,  a  patronymic  of  Eteocles,  son  of 
Andreus  and  Evippe,  from  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  son  of  the  Cephisus.     Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Cerberus,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of  Echid- 
na's union  with  Typhon.    He  had  50  heads, 
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according  to  Hesiod,  and  three,  according  to 
other  mythologists.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance'  of  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  pre- 
vent the  living  from  entering  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
confinement.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
his  lyre ;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell 
"when  he  went  to  redeem  Alceste.  Virg.  J^n. 
5,  V.  134,  1.  6,  V.  411.— Homer.  Od.  U,  v.  622. 
—Pans.  2,  c.  31,  1.  3,  c.  2b.— Hesiod.  Theog. 
312.— Tibull.  1,  el.  10,  v.  35. 

Cercyon,  and  Cercyones,  a  king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vul- 
can. He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with 
him  ;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wresiler,  they 
w'ere  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death.  After 
many  cruelties,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrest- 
ling, and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
by  his  antagonist.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  439.— 
Hygin.  fab.  187. — Plut.  in  Thes. — Pans.  1,  c. 
5  and  39. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere- 
phata,  frultiearing,  and  afterwards  Proser- 
pine. This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Plu- 
to as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  T  he  rape  of  Proserpine  was  griev- 
ous to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily; 
and  when  night  came,  she  lighted  two  torches 
in  the  flames  of  Mount  ^tna.  to  continue  her 
search  by  night  all  over  the  world.  She  at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  fountain  Cyane ;  but 
no  intelligence  could  be  received  of  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Are- 
thusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been 
carried  away  by  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries 
of  Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren ;  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
mankind  had  suffered  by  her  absence,  the  god- 
dess went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  most 
desolate  country  in  the  world,  and  instructed 
Triptolemus,  of  Eleusis,  in  every  thing  which 
concerned  agriculture.  She  taught  him  how 
to  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  corn, 
to  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.  After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
him  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  communicate  his  know- 
ledge of  ag:riculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth.  Vid.  Triptolemus.  Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.  Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  god- 
dess ;  and  Diodorus  says,  that  she  and  her 
daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to  man- 
kind in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nup- 
tial dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  married  Pro- 
serpine. The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities  ; 
and  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through  which  Plu- 
to opened  himself  a  passage  with  his  trident, 
when  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was  publicly 
honoured  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of 
the  fountain.  Besides  these,  other  ceremonies 
were  observed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  who 
had  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.  The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
search  of  Ceres  at  the  time  that  corn  is  sown 


in  the  earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  six 
successive  days.  Attica,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess,  grate- 
fully remembered  her  favours  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Vid.  El^usinia. 
Ceres  also  performed  the  duties  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  Sicilians  found  the  advantages  of  her 
salutary  laws  ;  hence  her  surname  of  Thesmo- 
phora.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  her  worship,  it  is  said,  was  first 
brought  into  Greece  by  Erechtheus.  In  their 
sacrifices  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant 
sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  corn 
was  yet  in  grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round  the 
field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a 
countiy-woman  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ox, 
and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  hold- 
ing a  hoe ;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecynthia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly 
ce.lebrated  by  the  Roman  m.atrons  in  the  month 
of  April,  during  eight  days.  They  always 
bore  lighted  torches  in  commemoration  of  the 
goddess;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Ceres  is  metaphorically  called  bread 
and  cor7i,  as  the  word  Bacchus  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  wine.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  5,  1.  2,  c. 
1,  1.  3,  c.  12  and  U.—Paus.  1,  c.  31,  1.  2,  c.  34, 
1.  3,  c.  23,1.  8,  c.  25,  &c.—Diod.  1,  Sec— Hesiod. 
Theog.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  All.— Met.  fab.  7,  8, 
&c. —  Clo.ndian.  de  Rapt.  Pros. — Cic.  in  Verr. — 
Callimach.  in  Cer.—Liv.29Q.ndi2\.—Stat.  Theb. 
12.— Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  33.— Hygin.  P.  A.  2. 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  &c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  237. — Lnican. 
9,  V.  646. 

Ceus,  and  C.s:us,  I.  a  son  of  Coslus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.     Hesiod.    Theos.  v.   135. —  Virg. 

.En.  4,  V.  179. II.  The  father  of  Tropzene. 

Homer.  II.  2,  v.  354. 

Ceyx,  a  kins:  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros.  His 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  587. — Pans.  1,  c.  32.  According  to  Apollod. 
1,  c.  7, 1.  2.  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and  the 
king  of  Trachinia  were  two  different  persons. 
Chales,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.     ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chalciope,  I.  a  daughter  of  .^etes,  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus,  son  of  Athamas, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus,  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  avarice  and  cru- 
elty of  her  father,  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.    Ovid.  Hcroid. 

17,   V.  232.— Hygin.  fab.  14,  &c. II.  The 

daughter  of  Rhexenor,  who  married  iEgeus, 
ApoUod.  3.  c.  1. 
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Chalcon,  a  Messenian,  who  reminded  Anti- 
lochus,  son  of  Nestor,  lo  beware  of  the  jEthio- 
pians,  by  whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
and  conlused  assemblage  of  inactive  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the 
universe  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of 
a  superior  being.  This  doctrine  was  first 
established  by  Hesiod,  from  whom  the  succeed- 
ing poets  have  copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  obscurely  drawn  from  the  account  of 
Moses,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San- 
choniathon,  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Chaos  was  deemed  by  some 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as 
one  of  the  infernal  deities.  Virg.  jEn.  4,  v, 
510.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  1. 

Charites,  and  Gratije,  the  Graces,  daughters 
of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  in 
number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  presided  over  kind- 
ness and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  naked,  because 
kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  sincerity  and 
candour.  The  moderns  explain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  observing, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never- 
ceasing  intercourse  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence among  friends.  Their  youth  denotes  the 
constant  remembrance  that  we  ought  ever  to 
have  of  kindnesses  received;  and  their  virgin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  that  acts  of 
t)enevolence  ought  to  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pectations of  restoration,  and  that  we  ought 
never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves  to  be  guilty 
of  base  or  impure  favours.  Homer  speaks  only 
of  two  Graces. 

Charon,  a  god  of  hell,.son  of  Erebus  and 
Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  St5'X  and  Acheron,  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  living  person  presented  himselfto  cross  the 
Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before 
he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl;  and  Charon  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  garment 
is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, it  was  always  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  money  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon 
and  his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  Vid.  Acherusia.  Diod.  1. — Senec.  in 
Her.  Fur.  act.  3,  v.  165.— Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  298, 
&c.     Vid.  Part  II, 
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Charybdis.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Chelone,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tortoise 
by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nup' 
tials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual silence  for  having  ridiculed  these  deities. 

Chelonis,  a  daughter  of  Leonid  as,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus,  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.     Plut.in  Agid.  <^  Cleom.. 

Chimera,  I.  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon^ 
and  continually  vomited  flames.  The  fore  parts 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those 
of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  in  Lycia,  about 
the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  orders  Bellero- 
phon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  overcame 
it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  that  there  was  a  burning  mountain 
in  Lycia,  called  Chimaera,  whose  top  was  the 
resort  of  lions  on  account  of  its  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  was  cov- 
ered with  goats ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy 
ground  abounded  with  serpents.  Bellerophon 
is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Chimaera,  because 
he  first  made  his  habitation  on  that  mountain. 
Plutarch  says  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some 
pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the  images 
of  a  lion,  a  goat,  anda  dragon.  From  the  union 
ofthe  Chimaera  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx^ 
and  the  lion  of  Nemaea.  Homer.  11.  6,  v.  18L 
—Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  SQQ.-ApoUod.  I,  c.  9,  1.  2, 
c.  3.—lMcret.  5,  v.  903.— Ovid.  9,  Met.  v.  646. 

—  Virg.  uEn.  6,  v.  288. II.  One  ofthe  ships 

in  the  fleet  of  iEneas,    Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  118. 

Chtone,  I,  a  daughter  of  Daedalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured.  She 
became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Autolycus^ 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Apollo, 
became  an  excellent  musician ;  and  the  latter 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which 
his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione 
grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods, 
that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
goddess  and  changed  into  a  hawk.    Ovid.  Met. 

11,  fab.  8. II.   A  daughter  of  Boreas  and 

Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolpusby  Neptune.  She 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea, but  he  was  preserved 
by  his  father.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  15. — Paus.  1.  c.  38. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  was  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  medicinal  herbs  ;  and  he  instructed,  in  all 
the  polite  arts,  the  jjreatest  heroes  of  his  age  ; 
such  as  Achilles,  iEsculapius,  Hercules,  Jason, 
Peleus,  jEneas,  &c.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  As  the  wound  was  in- 
curable, and  the  cause  of  the  most  excruciating 
pains,  Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of 
immortality.  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he 
was  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  constella- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod. 
in  Scuto. — Homer.  II.  11. — Paus.  3.  c.  18,  1.  5, 
c.  19,  1.  9,  c.  31.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  676. —ApoUod. 
2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  13.—Horat.  epod.  13. 

Chloe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
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yearly  festivals  called  Chloeia,  were  celebrated 
wiih  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe 
is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as 
Flava,  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  corn. 
The  name,  from  its  signification,  (xXi;/?,  herba 
virens)  has  generally  been  applied  to  women 
possessed  of  beauty  and  simplicity. 

Chloris,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5. — II.  A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
son  of  Jasusand  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
leus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Nes- 
tor, were  killed  by  Hercules.  Homer.  Od.  11, 
V.  280.— Pflt«.  2,  c.  21, 1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chonnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
seus, by  his  grandfather  Pittheus,  king  of  Trce- 
zene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  to 
him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated 
into  his  pupil.     Pint,  in  Tkes. 

Chronus,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time, 
in  whose  honour  festivals,  called  Chronia,  were 
yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

Chrysaor,  a  son  of  Medusa  and  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  a  golden  szvord,  whence 
his  name  %,oi)<rof  aop.  He  man  led  Callirhoe, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,by  whom  he  had  Geryon, 
Echidna,  and  the  Chimsera.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
v  295. 

Chrysaoreds,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
temple  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Carians  as- 
sembled upon  any  public  emergency.    Stra^.  4. 

Chryses.     Vid.  Part  II. 

CHRYSipptJs,  I.  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Hippoda- 
mia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons, 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia's 
sons  refused  to  murder  Chrysippus,  and  that  she 
did  it  herself.  Hygin.  fab.  85. — Plato,  de  Leg. 
6. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  6,  c.  20. 

Chthonia,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 
ple built  to  her  by  Chthonia,  at  Hermione.  She 
had  a  festival  there  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele- 
bration, the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and 
a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  on  therr  heads.  Be- 
hind was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple, 
the  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women, 
armed  with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
like  manner  despatched  by  the  old  women ;  and 
it  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
side.     Pans.  2,  c.  35. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phcsnix,  or,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Agenor,  who,  after  seekmg  in  vain 
his  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cilicia.  Apotlod.  3,  c.  1. 
—Herodot.  7,  c.  91. 

CiNARADAS,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
ras^  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
at  Paphos.     Tacit.  2.  Hist.  c.  3. 

CiNxiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

Part  III.-4  T 


CiNYRAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphtts, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according 
to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He  was  so  rich,  that 
his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croesus,  became  pro- 
verbial. Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  9.— Pint,  in  Parall. 
—Hygin.  fab.  242,  248,  &c. 

CiRCE,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
biated  for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  veno- 
mous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  jEetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  and  Pasiphse,  the  wife  of  Minos.  She 
married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom 
she  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom.  She  was 
expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  fa- 
ther upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called 
^aea.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence  ;  and  all 
his  companions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  voluptuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  an  herb 
called  moly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  swoid  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero 
with  pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous 
retreat,  Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called 
Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to  Hesiod,  called 
Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year 
Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at 
his  departure,  the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend 
into  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresins 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
fab.  1  and  b.—Horat.  1,  ep.  2, 1. 1.  od.  \1.—  Virrr. 
Ed.  8,  V.  70.-^71.  3,  V.  386,  1.7,  v.  10,  e<c.— 
Hygin.  fab.  125. — Apollon.  4.  Arg. — Homer. 
Od.  10,  V.  136,  &ic.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Hesiod. 
Th.  956.~Strab.  5, 

Claviger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his  be- 
ing represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
228.  Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  as 
he  was  armed  with  a  dvb.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  28-1. 

Cleodoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
phion, changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother's  pride.     Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Clio,  I.  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  plectrvm 
or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  signifies  hon- 
our and  reputation,  (k-Xco?,  gloria;)  and  it  was 
her  oflice  faithfully  to  record  the  actions  of 
brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
cinthaby  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  of  Hymenaeus,  and  lalemus,  according 
to  others.     Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  75. — Apollod.  1,  c. 

3. — Strah.  14. II.  One  of  Cyrene's  nymphs. 

Virg.  G.  4,  V.  341. 

Clite,  the  wife  of  Cyzicus,  who  hung  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husband  dead.  Apollon. 
1. —  Orpheus. 

Cloacina,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloacae.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ve- 
nus, whose  statue  was  found  in  the  Clnacrr, 
whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae  were  larce 
receptacles  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  wbol*^ 
city,  begun  byTarquin  the  Elder,  and  finishrri 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  They  were  built  all 
under  the  city;  so  that,  according  to  an  expres- 
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Kion  of  Pliny,  Rome  seemed  to  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth.  The  building  was 
so  strong,  and  the  stones  so  large,  that  though 
they  were  continually  washed  by  impetuous  tor- 
rents, they  remained  unhurt  during  above  700 
years.  There  were  public  officers  chosen  to 
take  care  of  the  Cloacce,  called  CuraLores  Cloa- 
carum  urbis.     Liv.  3,  c.  48. — Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcse, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or,  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
lit'e^  whence  her  name,  {kX^Qciv,  to  spin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated  robe.  Vid. 
Parcce.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  218. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. 

Cluacina,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
w^as  erected  in  that  placewhere  peace  was  made 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after  the 
rape  of  the  virgins.     Vid.  Cloacina. 

Clusius,  the  surname  of  Janus  when  his 
temple  was  shut.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  130. 

Clymene,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and  Te- 
thys,  who  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  Men«tius,and  Epimetheus. 
Hesiod.  Theog.— — II.   The  mother  of  Phseton 

by  Apollo.     ^'0%id.  Met.  1,  v.  756. III.  The 

mother  of  Homer.     Id.  10,  c.  24.-- IV.  A 

female  servant  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 
Ovid.  Ueroid.  17,  v.  2m.— Homer.  11.  3,  v.  144. 

Clymeneides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phae- 
ton's sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

Clytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Clytia,  or  Clytie,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de- 
serted by  her  lover,  and  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  flower,  commonly  called  a  sun- 
flower, which  still  turns  its  head  towards  the 
sun  in  his  course^  as  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid. 

Met.  4,  fab.  3^  &c.-^ II.  A  daughter  of  Am- 

phidamus,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus. 

III.  A  concubine  of  Amyntor,  son  of  Phrastor, 
whose  calumny  caused  Amyntor  to  put  out  the 

eyes  of  his  falsely-accused  son  Phoenix. IV. 

A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

Cocalus,  a  king  of  Sicily,  w^ho  hospitably 
received  Daedalus  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
'H&l.—Diod.  4. 

Cgelus,  or  XJranus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, &c.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five. 
They  were  called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
confined  by  their  father,  that  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by  their  moth- 
er, who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and  deprived 
his  father  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  he 
was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From 
the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  sprang 
the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.     Hesiod.  &c. 

CoMETHO,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who  dp- 
prived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his  head, 


upon  which  depended  his  fate.    She  was  pni  to 
death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy.  Apol.2^c.4, 

CoMus,  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and  noc- 
turnal entertainments.  During  his  festivals 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  w^hich  seemed  falling. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  hi^ 
legs,  and  turning  himself  when  the  heat  of  the 
fallmg  torch  scorched  his  side.  Phil.  2.  Ico7t,. 
— Plut.  QucBst.  Bom. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  concord 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a  tem- 
ple m  the  capitol,  w^here  the  magistrates  often 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
She  had,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  statues, 
and  was  addressed  to  promote  the  peace  and 
union  of  families  and  citizens.  Plut.  in  CamiL- 
— Plin.  33,  c.  1. —  Cic.pro  Domo. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
1,  V.  639, 1.  6,  V.  637. 

CoNisALTus,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapus  at  Lamp- 
sacus.     Strab.  3. 

CoNNiDAS.     Vid  Chonnidas. 

CoNSENTEs,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Dii  majo- 
rum  gentium.  The  word  signifies  as  much  as 
consentientes,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Jupiter's  council.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Ennius  has 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines  : — 

Jmio,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,Mars^ 
Mercurius,  Jovi,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 
Varro,  de  R.  R. 

CoNSDs,  a  deity  at  Rome,,  who  presided  over 
councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Mexi- 
mus  Circus,  to  show  that  councils  ought  to  be 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris.  Romulus  in- 
stituted festivals  to  his  honour,  called  Consu- 
alia,  during  the  celebration  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans carried  away  the  Sabine  women.  Vid. 
Constiales  Ludi,  Part  IL  Plut.  in  Rom. — Au- 
son.  69,  and  eleg.  de  far.  R.  19. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.     Homer.  11. 

CopiA,  the  goddess  of  plenty;  among  the 
Romans,  represented  as  'bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapes,  fruit,  &c. 

CopREus,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  Mycenae 
at  the  death  of  Iphitus.     Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Core,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine. Festivals,  called  Coreia,.  were  insti- 
tuted to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

Coresus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  at  Calydon  in 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited 
the  country  with  a  pestilence.  The  Calydo- 
nians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his  altar. 
The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  Coresus, 
who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his  resentment 
and  stabbed  himself  Callirhoe,  conscious  of  her 
ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Coresus,  killed  herseh 
on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  which  afterwards 
bore  her  name.     Paus.l,  c.2l. 

CoRiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Arcadians.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 
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CoRCEBUs,  a  hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a 
serpent  called  Poine,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge 
Argos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  furies.  His  country  was  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  commanded  him  to  build  a  tem- 
ple, where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him, 
should  fall  from  his  hands.  Pans,  1,  v.  43. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

CoRONis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
tiality to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  The  child 
was  preserved  and  called  ^sculapius ;  and  the 
mother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son's  temple, 
which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.   Paus. 

■2,  c.   26. II.  The  daughter  of  Coronaeus, 

king  of  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
va, when  flying  before  Neptune.     Ovid.  Met. 

2,  V.  543. III  One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas 

and  Pleione. 

CoRONUs,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo.     Paus.  2,  c.  5. 

II.  A  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 

thcE.     Diod.  4. 

CoRYBANTEs,  the  pricsts  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Galli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals 
they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
lirious. They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida. 
and  fi-om  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
received  their  name  from  Corobas,  son  of  Jasus 
and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rites  of 
his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  called  CorybanLica,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
educated  Jupiter.  Vid.  Curetes.  Paus.  8,  c. 
Tt.—Diod.  5.—Horai.  1,  od.  16.—  Virg.  JEn.  9, 
V.  617,  1.  10,  V.  250. 

CoRYCiDEs,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.  The  name  is  often  applied 
to  the  muses.     Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320. 

CoRYMBiFER,  a  sumamc  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  wearing  a  crown  oicoryvibi,  certain  berries 
that  grow  on  the  ivy.     Ovid.  1.  Fast.  v.  393. 

CoRYTUs,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Jasius, 
whom  Dardanus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  to 
obtain  the  kingdom. 

CoTTOs,  a  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads.  Hesiod. 
Tkeog.  V.  147. 

CoTYLJEUS,  a  surname  of  ^sculapius,  wor- 
shipped on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas.  His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.     Paus.  3,  c.  19. 

CoTYTTO,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  Cotyttia^  was  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c., 
during  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called  Bap- 
tcs.  A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed 
in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ried about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit, 
•which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  otf. 
It  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and 
it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
Horat.  epod.  17,  v.  58. — Tuv.  2,  v.  91. 

Creov,  I,  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
Jason,  who  repudiated  Media.  To  revenge 
ihe  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a 


present  a  gown  covered  with  poison.  Glauce 
put  it  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  m  the 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family 
shared  Glance's  fate.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  1. 
— Eurip.  in  Med. — Hygin.  fab.  25. — Diod.  4. 

II.  A  son  of  Menoetius,  brother  to  Jocasta, 

the  wife  and  mother  of  GEdipus.  At  the  death 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  Vid.  Ete- 
ocles.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus, 
who  had  made  war  against  him  at  the  request 
of  Adrastus,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives.  Vid.  Eteocles,  PoLynices,  Adrastus^ 
GEdipus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  56,  &c. — Paus.  I,  c.  39, 
I.  9,  c.  5,  &c. — Stat,  in  Theb. — Sopkocl.  in 
Antig. — Diod.  1  and  4. 

Greontiades,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father  because 
he  had  slain  Lycus. 

Cretheis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of -^acus. 
She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte,  or  Astidamia. 
Pindar.  Nem,  4. 

Cretheus,  a  son  of -ffiolus,  father  of  ^Eon.by 
Tyro,  his  brother's  daughter.     Apol.  1,  c.  7,  &c. 

Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  di- 
vorced Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and 
she  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
She  had  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Me- 
dea, who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glauce.  Vid. 
Part  II.     Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  335. 

Crimissus,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer  her 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep- 
tune sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon. 
Vid.  Laomedon.  The  daughter  came  safe  to 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crimissus,  some  time  af- 
ter, went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  himself  into  v/hat- 
ever  shape  he  pleased.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  yew-tree.     Ovid.  4,  Met.  v.  283, 

Crotopus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  to  Psaraathe,  the  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo.     Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

Crotus,  a  son  of  Eumene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  constellations,  under  the  name  of 
Sagittarius.     Paus.  9,  c;  29. 

Cup! DO,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
different  traditions  concerning  his  parents.  Ci- 
cero mentions  three  Cupids  ;  one,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Diana  ;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  ;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two  ;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says, 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is 
a  lively  ingenious  youth,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
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Venus ;  whilst  the  other,  son  of  Nox  and  Ere- 
bus, is  distinguished  by  debauchery  and  riotous 
disposition.  Cupid  is  represented  as  a  winged 
infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver  full 
of  arrows.  On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of 
antiquity,  he  is  represented  as  amusing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he 
appears  driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  play- 
ing with  a  nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  try- 
ing to  burn  with  a  torch ;  sometimes,  like  a  con- 
queror, he  marched  triumphantly  with  a  hel- 
met on  his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
buckler  on  his  arm.  His  power  was  generally 
known  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dolphin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
worshipped  with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mo- 
ther Venus;  and  as  his  influence  was  extended 
over  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and 
even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was 
universally  acknowledged,  and  vows,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid 
with  Chaos  gave  birth  to  men  ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods 
themselves,  were  the  offspring  of  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  10.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  121, 
&c. —  Oppian.  Hali.4i.  Cyneg.2. — Bion.  Idyll. 
3, — Moschus. — Eurip.  in  Hippol. —  Theocrit. 
Idyll.  3,  11,  &c. 

CuRETEs,  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the 
Cabiri,  Corybantes,  &c.  Vid.  Cahiri.  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes, 
whether  gods,  genii,  demigods,  or  the  servants 
of  the  gods,  were  the  attendants  of  Rhea  or 
Cybele ;  as  the  Fauns,  Bacchantes,  and  other 
rural  deities,  formed  the  escort  of  Bacchus. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  besides  the 
Curetes  above  described,  there  were  others  in 
Phrygia,  who  were  only  servants  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele ;  and  who,  on  solemn  occasions 
imitated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corybantes, 
thus  commemorating  their  actions.  The  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes  was 
that  of  having  rescued  the  infant  Jove  from 
Saturn,  by  drowning  his  cries  with  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  beating  their  shields  with  their  swords. 
Hence  originated  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  goddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  movins: 
with  measured  steps,  and  swaying  the  hend  to 
and  fro.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  crests  upon  their  helmets.  Lu- 
cretius, in  describing  the  dance,  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Curetes.  Their 
number  is  variously  reported.  Those  who  iden- 
tify tliem  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  them  two  in 
number;  others  three,  five,  eleven  ;  and  some 
extend  their  number  to  fifty-two.  Faber^s  Ca- 
biri. Millin. 

Cyane,  a  nymph  of  Sicilv,^who  endeavoured 
to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried  away 
bv  Pluto.  The  s:od  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain now  called  Pisme.  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  1 12 

Cybebe,  a  name  of  Cvbele. 

Cybele,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  CopIus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona 
Mater,MagnaMater,  Berecynthia,Dindymene, 
&c.  According  to  Diodorus  she  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menos,  by  his  wife 
Dindymene ;  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.  She 
was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her  life  had 
been  preserved.  The  attachment  of  Cybele  to 
Atys  is  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity. In  Phrygia,  her  festivals  were  observed 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Her  priests,  called 
Corybantes,  Galli,  &c.,  were  obliged  to  qualify 
themselves  for  her  service  after  the  manner  of 
Atys.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the 
air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings,  mixed 
with  the  confused  noise  of  drums,  tabrets,  buck- 
lers, and  spears.  This  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her 
favourite  Atys.  Those  who  consider  Atys  as 
typical  of  the  sun,  see,  in  the  rites  of  Cybele 
and  her  attachment  to  Atys,  a  representation  of 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  Sun 
and  Earth.  Faber  refers  the  fable  of  Cybele 
and  Atys  to  the  Helio-Arkite  worship ;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  Rhea  or  Cybele  is  a  new 
personification  of  the  lunar  Ark ;  hence  the 
mysteries  of  Rhea  were  immediately  connected 
with  those  of  Bacchus  or  Noah  ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  alternate  lamentations  and  rejoicing  at 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  who 
by  the  Phrygians  was  stj-'led  Atys,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybele  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  robust  woman,  far  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appears 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  lions  ; 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir-tree, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Sometimes 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower. 
From  Phrj'gia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed 
into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established  at 
Eleusis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess from  Pessinus  into  Italy;  and  when  the 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Clau- 
dia were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mysteries  of 
CYhe\e  were  first  known  about  1580  years  B.  C. 
The  Romans  were  particularly  superstitious  in 
washing  every  year,  on  the  6th  of  the  calends 
of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  goddess  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Almon.  Vid.  Atys,  Elensis, 
Rhea,  Corybantes,  Galli,  &c.  Augustin.  de  Civit. 
D.  &c. — Loxtant. — Lucian.  in  Ded  Snr. — Diod. 
S.—  Virg.  Mn.  9,  V.  617,  1. 10,  v.  ^'2.—Lvcan. 
1,  V.  566.— Ovid.  THst.  4,  v.  210  and  361.— 
Plut.  d.e  Loqtiac. — Cic.  ad  Attic. — Cal.  Rhod. 
8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Cychreus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  in  Sala- 
mis and  Attica.  Pans.  1,  c.  35. — Plut.  in  Thes. 
—ApoUod.  3,  c.  12. 

Cyclopes,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Coelus  and 
Terra.    They  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
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the  forehead ;  whence  their  name  (kvkXo;,  cir- 
cules,  w!//  ocvlus.)  They  were  three  in  number, 
according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes.  Their  number  was  greater  according 
to  other  mythologists,  and,  in  the  age  of  Ulysses, 
Polyphemus  was  their  king.  Vid,  Polyphemus. 
They  inhabited  the  western  part  of  the  island 
of  Sicily ;  and  because  they  were  uncivilized 
in  their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of  them  as 
men-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  having  only 
one  eye  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear- 
ing small  bucklers  of  steel,  which  covered  their 
faces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
their  vicinity  to  Mount  ^tna,  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
have  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
The  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses 
were  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
ot'  the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  more  respecta- 
ble; and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
what  ihey  had  fabricated,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cyclops  were 
reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  find  a  temple 
dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
stroyed them  all,  because  they  had  made  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  son 
^sculapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  differ- 
ent accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  an- 
cients, it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all 
the  same  people,  to  whom  various  functions 
have  been  attributed,which  cannot  be  reconciled 
one  to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of 
fiction  or  mythology.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1  and  2. — 
Homer.  Od.  1  and  9.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  140.— 
Theocrit.  Id.  1,  &c.—Slrab.  Q.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
170.  jEn.  6,  V.  639,  1.  8,  v.  418,  &c.  1.  11,  v. 
2m.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  V.  780,  1. 14,  v.  249. 

Cycntjs,  I.  a  son  of  Mars,  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
voked Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved 
severely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  31  and  261. — Hesiod.  in  Scut.  Here. 

II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
fect, he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
hira.  He  stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw 
him  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 

name.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3. III.  A  son  of 

Sthenelus,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  friend  and  relation 
Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Met. 
%  V.  367.—  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  189.— Pans.  1,  c.  30. 

Cyllarus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
taurs, passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  They 
perished  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  12,  Met. 
V.  408. 

CvLLENE,  the  mother  of  Lvcaon,  by  Pelasgus. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  9.     Vid.FsiTt'J. 

CYLLENEins,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
his  being  bom  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

CymSthoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented 
bv  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the  Trojans 
with  Triton,  after  the  storm  with  which  ^olus, 
at  the  request  of  Juno,  had  afflicted  the  fleet. 

Cynosura,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter  who  changed  her  into  a  star 


which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Ursa  Minor.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  born. 

CYNTmus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  mount 
Cynthus. 

Cyparissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favourite  stag 
of  Apollo,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that  he 
pined  away  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cypress  tree.  Virg.  ^n.  3,  v.  680.— Oui<i. 
Met  10,  V.  121. 

Cyrene,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  car- 
ried her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Cyrenaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristaeus. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hypseus, 
king  of  the  Lapithaj,  and  son  of  the  Peneus. 
Virg.  G.  4,  V.  2>2\.— Justin.  13,  c.  1.— Pindar. 
Pyth.  9.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cyther^ea,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Cyzicus,  a  son  of  CEneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  Vid.  Argonautce.  Apollod.  1. 
c.  9. — Place. — Apollon, — Orpheus.    Vid.  Part  I. 

D. 

Dactyli,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derives  from  SaKTvXog,  finger, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.     Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Da:DALioN,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Ceyx 
and  father  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  Philonis,  whom  Diana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  changed  into  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.     Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  295. 

D^DALUs,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level, 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised 
to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions;  and  therefore,  from  envy,  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Daedalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  passion  for  a  bull.  For 
this  action  Daedalus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  which  he  bad  constructed.  Here 
he  made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement.  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
from  Crete  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  from  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  Sea. 
The  father,  by  a  proper  management  of  his 
wings,  alighted  at  Cumae,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Co- 
calus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country. 
He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in 
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Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Diodoms 
Siculus.  He  was  despatched  by  Cocalus,  who 
was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  de- 
clared war  against  him  because  he  had  given 
an  asylum  to  Daedalus.  The  flight  of  Dsedalus 
from  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
Pans.  1,  7  ^.n&d.—Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab. 
3.  Heroid.  4.  De  Art.  Am.  2.  Trist.  3,  el.  4.— 
Hygin.  fab.  40. —  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  14. — Apollod. 
3,  c.  1,  &c.—Herodot.l,  c.  170. 

Damasistratus,  a  king  of  Plasta,  who  buried 
Laius.    Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 
Damia,  a  surname  of  Cybele. 
Danace,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  required  to  convey  the  dead  over 
the  Styx.    Suidas. 

Danae,  1.  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice,  She  was  confined  in  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  put 
him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless ;  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introduced 
himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  himself  into  a 
golden  show-er.  From  his  embraces  Danae  had 
a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which 
carried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  ^vhere  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen, 
and  carried  to  Polydectes,  king  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  he  was 
afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished  Medusa's 
head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  wdth  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of 
(Enomaus.  When  Perseus  had  victoriously 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with 
Danae,  to  the  house  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Prce- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower  ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the 
gold  of  her  seducer.  Virgil  mentions  that 
Danae  came  to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of 
Argos,  and  that  she  foundeda  city  called  Ardea. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  611.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415.  Amor. 
2,  el.  19,  V.27.— //ora^.  3,  od.  \Q.— Homer.  II.  14, 
V.  'il'^.— Apollod.  2,  c.  2  and  A.— Stat.  Theb.  1,  v. 

255.— F/7-0-.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. II.  A  daughter 

of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptime  offered  violence. 
Danaides,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their  husbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all, 
except  Hypermnestra,  stained  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  their  cousins  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptials;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
dience to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
sented him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 
sons  of  ^gyptus.  Hypermnestra  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  her  father,  and  answer 
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for  her  disobedience  in  suffering  her  htisband, 
Lynceus,  to  escape ;  but  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  declared  her  innocent,  and  in 
consequence  of  her  honourable  acquittal,  she 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion. 
The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter :  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in  hell, 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon 
as  poured  into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
infinite  and  their  punishment  eternal.  The 
heads  of  the  sons  of  iEg}^ptus  were  buried  at 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Apol- 
lod. 2,  c.  1.— iJora^.  3,  od.  W.—Strab.  S.—Paus. 
2,  c.  16.— Hygin.  fab.  168,  &c. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  brother  ^gyptus  on  the  throne  of  £gypt. 
Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  between  the 
brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  fifty 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  visite'd 
Rhodes,  where  he  consecrated  a  statue  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Gelanor  had  lately- 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  marked  with  dissensions  with  his 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  InachidcB 
Vv^as  extinguished,  and  in  Danaus  the  Belides 
began  to  reign  at  Argos.  Some  authors  say 
that  Gelanor  vohmtarily  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danaus,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis  to 
punish  the  impiety  of  Inachus.  The  success 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus 
to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  w^ho,  either  apprehensive 
of  their  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were  prom- 
ised in  marriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  night 
of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  the  life 
of  Lynceus.  Vid.  Danaides,  Danaus  at  first 
persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  but 
he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  he 
acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  died 
about  1425  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  According  to 
iEschylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he  deemed 
unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  Da- 
naus came  to  Greece  was  called  Armais,  and 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.  It 
is  said  that  the  use  of  pumps  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Danaus.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — Pans. 
2,  c,  Id.—Hvc^in.  fab.  168,  &c.—Herodot.  2,  c. 
91,  &c.  7,  c."94. 

Daphne,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  "enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo,  proud 
of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent  Python, 
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had  disputed  the  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne 
heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  herself  from  his  impor- 
tunities by  flight.  Apollo  pursued  her ;  and 
Daphne,  fearful  of  being  caught,  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laurel.  Apollo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree 
should  be  sacred  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that 
Daphne  was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of 
CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany, disguised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in 
the  woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus 
gained  Daphne's  esteem  and  love;  but  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex, 
and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  &.c.—Parihe7i. 
Erotic,  c.  lb.— Pans.  8,  c.  20. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
by  the  Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles 
were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  according 
to  some  accounts,  has  mtroduced  much  of  her 
poetry  in  his  compositions.  Diod.  4. — Paus. 
10,  c.  5. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by 
the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and  play 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  hunting ;  and  at  his 
death,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their  attachment 
to  him,  refused  all  aliments  and  pined  away. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Daphnis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.     .Mlian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  IS.— Diod.  4. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  andElectra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  After  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Erichthonius.  According  to  some,  Corybas,  his 
nephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Darda- 
nus taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva  ; 
and  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Palladium.  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  l&l.—Pa.us.  7,  c. 
A.—Hygin.  fab.  155  and  21o.—ApoUod.  3.— 
Homer.  11.  20.   Vid.  Part  I. 

Daulis,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Daulis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacris,  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son  ;  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called  Daulias 
avis.  Ovid.e^.  15, v.  \b\.—Strah.^.—Paus.  10, 
G.  i.—Ptol.  3,  c,  15.— Liv.  32,  c.  18.— Plin.  4,  c.  3. 


Dauntjs,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  Illyricum  in!o  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the 
ihrone  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3, 
c.  l.—Mela,  2,  c.  4:.—Strab.  5. 

Decelus,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidnae. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  73. 

DejanIra,  a  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of 
jiEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  his  competitors,  Hercules  obtain- 
ed the  prize,  and  married  Dejemira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and  the  centaur 
Nessus,  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
carry  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  this,aimed,  from  the  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  upon  his  murderer ;  and 
he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered 
with  blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming 
a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted the  present ;  and  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules.  Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantly 
occasioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid. 
Met.  8  and  9. — Diod.  4. — Senec.  in  Hercul. — 
Hygin.  fab.  34. 

DEiDAivnA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus,  or 
Neoptoleraus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  father's  court  in  women's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrra.     Propert.  2,  el.  9. — Apollod.  3. 

c.  13. II.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 

Argos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

Deimachus,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  all  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.     Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Deioneus,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  by  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  of  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  large 
hole,  filled  with  burning  coals,  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Hygin.  fab.  48  and  241. — Apollod.  1,  c. 
7  and  9,1:2,  c.  4. 

Deiopeia,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to  iEolus^ 
the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  iEneas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy 
Virg.  /En.  1 ,  v.  75. 

Deiphobe,  a  Sibyl  of  Cum3e,daughter  of  Glau- 
cus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  ^neas  to  the  in- 
fernal resfions.   Vid.  SUnilla.   Virg.  .En.  6,v.36, 

Deiphobus,  a  son  of  Hippolytus,  who  purified 
Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Apollod, 
2,  c.  6.     Vid.  Part  II. 
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Deiphon,  a  brother  of  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father's  court, 
and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Celeus,  the  goddess 
began  to  make  his  son  immortal,  and  every 
evening  she  placed  him  upon  burning  coals  to 
purify  him  from  whatever  mortal  particles  he 
still  possessed.  The  uncommon  growth  of 
Deiphon  astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to 
see  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous. 
She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son  on  burning 
coals,  and  the  shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  goddess,  and 
Deiphon  perished  in  the  flames.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. 
Deipyle,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mar- 
ried Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Diomedes. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Delia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
born  in  Delos.     Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

Delius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 
born  in  Delos. 

DELPfflcus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some,  Celasno,  by  others,  Melaene, 
daughter  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thy  as, 
daughter  of  Castalius,  the  first  who  was  priest- 
ess to  Bacchus.  Hygin.  161. — Paus.  10,  c.  6. 
Democoon.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Demodice,  the  wife  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lol- 
chos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Hygin. 
P.  A.  2,  c.  20. 

Demodochus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Ho'mer. 
Od.  8,  V.  'iL—Plut.  de  Mus. 

Demophile,  a  name  given  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumse,  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 
Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.  Varro  apud  Lact, 
1,  c.  6. 

DemSphoon,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ovid. 
Heroid.  2. — Paus.  10,  c.  55. 

Deois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought 
•her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  Ji7£(f,  in- 
venies ;  a  finw,  invenio.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  114. 
Derceto,  and  Dercetis,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  Atergaiis,  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 
part  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  offended,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,expos- 
ed  thefruitof  her  amour,  and  threw  herself  into 
a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  preserved  and  called  Semira- 
mis.  As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria, 
and  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  ancient- 
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ly  abstained  from  fishes.  Those  who  believe 
they  can  find  in  the  sacred  writings  the  arche- 
tj'pe  of  all  mythology,  consider  this  Decerto  to 
be  a  personification  of  the  lunar  ark,  and  the 
continual  reference  to  aquatic  animals  as  proof 
of  an  analogy  too  strong  for  mere  coincidence. 
Fab.  Cab. — Lucian.  d,e  Ded  Ser. — Plin,  5,  c. 
13.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  U.—Diod.  2, 

Deucalion,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus.    He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly,  and  in  his  age 
the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiter, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind.  Prometheus 
advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship,  and  by 
thismeans  he  saved  himself  and  his  wifePyrrha. 
This  vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  suc- 
cessive days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of 
mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained 
till  the  waters  had  subsided.    As  soon  as  the 
waters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  them  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.    This  was  nothing 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  they 
obeyed.     The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  be- 
came men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha,  women.    Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  Deucalian  was  not  the  only 
one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  calamity. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  ihe  high- 
est mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.     This  de- 
luge, which  chiefly  happened  in  Thessaly,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  some  writers,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Peneus,  whose  regular  course  was  stopped 
by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus.   According  to  Xenophon  there  were  no 
less  than  five  deluges.     The  first  happened  un- 
der Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months.     The  se- 
cond, which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  continued  but  one  month.  During 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  ano- 
ther Ogyges,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the 
waters.     Thessaly  was  totally  covered  by  the 
waters  during  the  fourth,  which  happened  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion.     The  last  was  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.     There  prevailed  a 
report  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion's 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olympus's 
temple;    and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  further 
adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and  honey 
was  thrown  into  it  with  religious  ceremony. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  much  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
1503  years  B.  C.     Deucalion  had  two  sons  by 
Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica,  and  also  a 
daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became  mother  of 
iEthlius  by  Jupiter.    The  history  of  Deucalion, 
his  birthplace,  his  adventures,  and  his  name, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  learned  ar- 
gument.   Some  conduct  him  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Thessaly,  whence  they  send  forth 
his  children  to  colonize  the  regions  which  have 
since  become  classic ;  others,  with  abundant 
evidence,  trace  his  march  into  Europe  from 
Asia,  and  infer  the  Caucasian  origin  of  the  Eu- 
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ropean  Greeks  from  the  emigration  of  this  no- 
torious personage.  Etymology  establishes  his 
connection  with  the  mysteries  of  the  early 
Arkite  superstitions,  and  analogy  converts  him 
into  the  great  Jewish  patriarch.  In  such  con- 
fusion it  cannot  be  unsafe  to  consider  Deucalion 
as  a  mythological  personage,  and  to  suspect  that 
his  descendants,  Dorus,  iEolus,  &c.,  are  later 
names  than  Doris  and  ^Eolia.  The  flood,  how- 
ever, which  is  said  in  his  time  to  have  desolated 
Thessaly,  may  serve,  by  the  aid  of  geological 
investig:ations,  in  fixing  the  period  of  the  early 
populating  of  Greece ;  and  was,  perhaps,  among 
the  last  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  form, 
as  it  were,  eras  in  the  geological  revolutions  of 
the  earth.  The  opinions,  of  Banier  and  Malte 
Brun,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance,  are 
both  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
former  supposes  that  about  884  years  after  the 
universal  deluge,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake in  those  parts,  the  Peneus  became  ob- 
structed at  its  mouth,  and  its  waters,  being 
greatly  increased  by  rains  that  had  fallen  be- 
fore, the  country  on  its  banks  (according  to 
Aristotle,  the  region  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Ache- 
lous)  was  inundated.  The  latter  attributes  the 
natural  appearance  of  those  regions  to  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  soil,  which  exposes  it  to  con- 
tinual changes  on  the  surface,  in  consequence 
of  its  tendency  to  sink.  Pind.  9,  Olymp. —  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  fab.  8.—Heroid.  45,  v.  161  .—Apollod,  1, 
c.  l.—Paus.  1,  c.  10,  1.  5,  c.  Q.—Juv.  1,  v.  81.— 
Hygin.  fab.  153. — Justin.  2,  c.  6. — Diod.  5. — 
lALcian.  de  Dea  Syria. 

DiA,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Pirithous 
by  Ixion.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  be- 
came mother  of  Cupid ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona ;  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Glauce. 
The  second  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Apollo ;  and  she  obtained  from 
her  father  the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  ce- 
libacy, and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men. To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  20  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  She 
IS  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
attended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand 
and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  ditFerent  col- 
ours. She  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face  has  some- 
thing manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped  and 
strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a  buskin, 
■worn  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana 
received  many  surnames,  particularly  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established,  and 
from  the  functions  over  which  she  presided. 
She  was  called  Lucina,  Ilythia,  or  JunoPronu- 
ba,  when  invoked  by  women  in  childbed;  and 
Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross-ways, 
where  her  statues  were  generally  erected.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and 
Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance she  was  called  Triformis:  and  some  of 
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her  statues  represented  her  with  three  heads, 
that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  power 
and  functions  under  these  three  characters  have 
been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two  verses  : 

Tenet,  lustrat,  a,git,  Proserpina,  Luna,Diana. 
Ima,  suprema,  /eras,  sceptro,  fulgore,  sagittd. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  "When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the 
gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The  god- 
dess is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  re- 
present her  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
dogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  ha- 
bit. The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Vid.  Ephesus.  She  was 
there  represented  with  a  great  number  of  breasts, 
and  other  symbols,  which  signified  the  earth  or 
Cybele.  The  inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess, and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all 
the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  offered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacrifice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally  offer- 
ed her  goats,  and  others  a  white  kid,  and  some- 
times a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the 
poppy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred  to  her.  She, 
as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephe- 
sus, are  the  most  known.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  155. 
Met.3,  V.  156,  1.  7,  v.  94  and  194,  &c.—Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  S.—Horat.  3,  od.  22.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
302.  ^En.  1,  V.  bOb.— Homer.  Od.  5— Pans.  8, 
c.  31  and  31.—Catull.—Stat.  3,  Silv.  1,  v.  57.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4,  &c.,  1.  3,  c.  5,  &c. 

DicTYNNA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  Dictynnia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  mount  Dicte. 
Paus.  2,  c.  30,  1.  3,  c.  12. 

DiCTYs,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
son  of  Magnes  and  Nais.  He  married  the 
nymph  Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
phus by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  be- 
cause he  behaved  M'ith  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid.  Polydectes.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c.  4. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

DiDYMiEus,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

DiEspiTER,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light. 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afllict  the 
human  race  ;  and  those  children  of  superstition 
were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ing M'hich  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was 
mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense;  and  some- 
times human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  exist.  The 
sun,  from  its  powerful  influence  and  animating 
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nature,  first  attracted  the  notice  and  claimed  the 
adoration  of  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  moon  also  was  honoured  with  sacri- 
fices and  addressed  in  prayers ;  and  after  im- 
mortality had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their 
deities  the  brute  creation,,  and  the  cat  and  the 
sow  shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  immense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  my- 
thologists.  The  Romans,  generally  speaking, 
reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  m.a- 
jorum  ge7itium,  or  dii  con&ulentes^  and  the  dii 
minorum  gentium.  The  former  were  twelve 
in  number,  six  males  and  six  females,  Vid. 
Consenies.  In  the  class  of  the  latter  were  ranked 
all  the  gods  who  were  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these,  there  were 
some  called  dii  selecti,  sometimes  classed  with 
the  twelve  greater  gods  ;  these  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac- 
chus. There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods, 
that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  exploits^  and  for  their  uncommon 
services  to  mankind.  Among  these  were  Pri- 
apusy  Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose 
parents  vrere  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  called  topici, 
whose  worship  was  established  at  particular 
places,  such  as  Isis  in  Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria, 
Uranus  at  Carthage,  &c.  In  process  of  time, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  there  were 
no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  sub- 
servient to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these 
succeeding  ages  have  added  an  almost  equal 
number ;  and  mdeed  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  their  functions  so  various,  that  we  find 
temples  erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  un- 
known gods.  It  is  obser^^able,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortals  ;  and  even  Jupiter,  who  was 
the  ruler  of  heaven  is  represented  by  the  my- 
Ihologists  as  a  helpless  child  ;  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  that  attend- 
ed the  birth  and  education  of  Juno.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtuous  men, 
w^ho  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the 
supporters  of  liberty,  but  also  thieves  and  pirates, 
were  admitted  among  the  gods ;  and  the  Roman 
senate  courteously  granted  immortality  to  the 
most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

DioGENiA,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 
married  Erechtheus.     Apollod. 

DioMEDES,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Cyrene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  his  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own 
horses  whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod. 
4.— Pans.  3.  c.  18.— Apol.  2,  c.  5.     Vid.  Part  II, 

DiosJEfi,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DioNE,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.     She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter, 
according  to  Homer  and  others.    Hesiod,  how- 
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ever  gives  Venus  a  difierent  origin.  Venus  sy 
herself  sometimes  called  Dione.  Virg.  3,  JEn, 
V.  19.— Homer.  11.  5, v.  ^Sl.-Stat.l,  Sylv.l,  v.86. 

DioNYsius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

DioscijRi,  OT  sons  of  Jupiter^  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour,  called  Dioscuria,  celebrated  by 
the  people  of  Corey ra,  and  chiefly  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians. They  were  observed  with  much 
jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves 
with  sports,,  of  which  wrestling  matches  always 
made  a  part. 

DirjE,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox,. 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilt)^  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  somvC  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on 
earth,  and  Dirae  in  heaven.  They  v/ere  rep- 
resented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  eagerness 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of  torment- 
ing the  guilty  on  earth  with  the  most  excrucia- 
ting punishments.  Vir.  Ailn.  4,  v.  473, 1. 8,  v.  70L 

IDrRCE.     Vid.  Amphion,  Aniiope. 

DiRPHYA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Dirphya, 
a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  where  the  goddess  had 
a  temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
posed themselves  descended  from  that  deity, 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  6.— Tacit.  4,  Hist.  c.  84. 

DiscoRDiA,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcse,  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, because  she  sowed  dissensions  among  the 
gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continued  quarrels. 
When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were 
celebrated^  the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  in- 
vited,, and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her^ 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscription  of 
deiur  vulchriori.  This  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to 
the  Greeks.  Vid.  Paris.  She  is  represented' 
with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn, 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom 
she  holds  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  is 
generally  entwined  with  serpents,,  and  she  is 
attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  dissensions,  murders,  wars,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well 
as  private.  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  702. — Hesiod. 
Thcogn.  225. — Petronius. 

DiTHYRAMBUs,  a  sumamc  of  Bacchus,  whence 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called 
Dithyrambics.     Horat.  4,  od.  2. 

Divi,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  heroes 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
other  domestic  gods. 

PoDONA.     Vid.  Part  I 

DoLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his 
countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping  with 
his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes  as 
a  traitor.  Homer.  II.  10,  v.  3U.—  Virg.  Mn.  12. 
V.  349,  &c. 

DoMmucus,  a  god  who  presided  over  mar- 
riage.   Juno  also  was  called  Domiduca,  from 
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the  power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in  mar 
riages. 

Doris,  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  She  married  her  brother 
Nereus,  by  whom  she  had  50  daughters  called 
Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used  to  express 
the  sea  itself  Propert.  1,  el.  17,  v.  25.—  Virg. 
Ed.  10.— Hesiod.  Theog.  240. 

DoRUS,     Vid.  Part  II. 

Drances,  a  friend  of  Latinus,  remarkable 
for  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
himself  an  obstinaie  opponent  to  the  violent 
measures  which  Turnus  pursued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  poet 
wished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  under  this  name.  Virg.  ^^n. 
11,  V.  122. 

DROMiEus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Druids,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages, 
the  Vates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
the  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  aus- 
tere and  recluse  from  the  world ;  their  dress 
was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  generally 
appeared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little 
below  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was  lodged 
in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they  pleased, 
and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace  at  their 
option.  Their  power  was  extended  not  only 
over  private  families,  but  they  could  depose  ma- 
gistrates, and  even  kings,  if  their  actions  in  any 
maaaer  deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  magis- 
trates which  annually  presided  over  their  cities ; 
and  the  kings  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation. They  were  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  pecu- 
liar care.  They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  knowledge 
of  astrolog)'",  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity 
revealed  before  their  eyes.  In  their  sacrifices 
they  often  immolated  human  victims  to  their 
goiis ;  a  barbarous  custom,which  continued  long 
among  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The 
power  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
beheld  with  admiration  by  their  countrymen, 
and  as  their  office  was  open  to  every  rank  and 
every  station,  there  were  many  who  daily  pro- 
posed themselves  as  candidates  to  enter' upon 
this  important  function.  The  risfour,  however, 
and  severity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many, 
and  few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  20  years,  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ims of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Greek  word  Jpnj,  an  oak,  because 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places 
of  their  residence.  Cccs.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  13.— 
Plin.  16,  c.  M:.—Diod.  5. 

Dryades,  and  Hamadrtades,  a  number  of 
wood  nymphs.  The  former  class  presided  over 
the  forests  at  large,  through  which  they  roamed, 
but  the  latter  were  attached  individually  to  the 
trees.  Every  forest  had  its  Dryad  and  every 
tree  its  Hamadryad,  which,  being  born  with  its 
birth  and  growing  with  its  growth,  became  ex- 


tinct by  its  decay.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  11. 

Dryas,  I.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  fa- 
ther to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.  Stat.  Theb.  8, 

V.  355. II.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apol.  2,  c.  8. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Faunus,  who  so  hated  the 
sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared  in  public. 

Dryope,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  the  men.   Mace.  2,  v.  174. 

II.  AvirginofCEchalia,  whom  Andrsemon 

married  after  she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo. 
She  became  mother  of  the  Amphisus,  who, 
when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  with  his  mother 
changed  into  a  lotus.     Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  331. 

III.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan 

by  Mercury,  according  to  Homer,  hymn,  in  Pan. 

Dusii,  some  deities  among  the  Gauis,  August, 
de  a  D.  15,  c.  23. 

E. 

Eanes,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
clus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Thessaly. 
Strah.  9. 

Eanus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
of  Neapolis.     Macrob.  1,  c.  18. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe,lhe  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  "  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  She  was  mother, 
Vy  Typhon,  of  Orthos,  Geryon,  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  &c.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercules 
had  three  children  bv  her.  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus, 
and  Scytha.  Herod.  "3,  c.  WQ.— Hesiod.  Theog.— 
Apol.  2.— Pans.  8,  c.  IS.— Ovid,  Met.  9,  v.  158. 

Echion,  I.  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services 
bv  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave.  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that 
circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called  EchionicB, 
and  the  inhabitants  EchionidcB.     Ovid.  Met.  3, 

V.  311.— Tris^.  5,  el.  5,  v.  53. II.  A  son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  herald 
of  the  Argonauts.     Place.  1,  v.  400. 

EcHioNiDEs,  a  patronj'mic  given  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Echion.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confident  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city, however,  displeased  Jupiter ;  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  fa- 
vours. Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by 
Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and,  on  being 
despised  by  him,  she  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  the 
power  of  voice.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  358. 
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Eetion.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Egeria,  a  nymph  of  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  Egeria 
was  courted  by  Numa,  and,  according  to  Ovid, 
she  became  his  wife.  This  prince  frequently 
visited  her ;  and  that  he  might  more  success- 
fully introduce  his  laws  and  new  regulations 
into  the  state,  he  solemnly  declared,  before  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  were  previously  sanc- 
tified and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  says  that  Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 
She  is  reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  pregnancy  of  women ;  and 
some  maintain  that  she  is  the  same  as  Lucina,  or 
Diana.  Liv.  1,  c.  19.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  547.— 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  lib.— Martial,  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

EioNEUs,  a  Thracian,  father  to  Rhesus.  Id.lQ. 

Elagabalus.     Vid  Heliogabalus. 

ELAPHI.EA,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  Paus. 
6,  c.  22. 

Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  At- 
las, and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by  Jupiier.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  31.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Electryon,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to  Alcaeus, 
whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  sons  and  one  daughter,  Alcmene. 
Vid.,  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena.  Apollod.  2,  c. 
4. — Paus. 

Eleleus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  cXeXcv,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Eleleis-ides.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  15. 

Elephenor,  son  of  Chalcedon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suiters.    Homer.  II.  2,  v.  47. 

Eleuther,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo. II.  One  of 

the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Pans. 
9,  c.  2  and  19. 

Ef.EUTHo,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.  Pin- 
dar. Olymp.  6. 

Eucius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Aventine.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  328. 

Elpenor.  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a  hog  by  Circe's  potions,  and  af- 
terwards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping, 
and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  252.— ITo- 
wer.   Od.  10,  v.  552,  1. 11,  v.  51. 

Elysium,  and  Elysh  Campi,  a  place  or  island 
in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous were  placed  after  death.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in  those  regions 
of  bliss  were  various;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chiefs  are  innocently  exerci- 
sing themselves  in  managing  horses  or  in  han- 
dling arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements 
some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
revelrv,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  volup- 
tuousness which  could  gratify  the  low  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields  were, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others 
place  them  in  the  island  of  Leuce;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  situate 
in  Italy.  According  to  Lucian  they  were  near 
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the  moon,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  638.^Hamer. 
Od.  4:.— Pindar.— TUmll  1,  el.  3,  v.  57.— Z/w- 

cian. — Plut.  de  Consul. 

EMATfflON,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia,  The  country  was  called 
Emathia  from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  ^U.— Justin.  7,  c.  1. 

Enceladus,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  by  Jupiter's 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  IEa- 
na.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Ty- 
phon.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of 
iEtna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  Enceladus ; 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion  and  shook 
from  iis  very  foundations.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
578,  &c. 

Endeis,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  ^Eacus  king  of  Egina,  by  whom  she 
had  Peleus  and  Telamon.  Paus.  2,  c.  29, — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  12, 

Endymion,  a  shepherd,  son  of  ^thlius  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep 
as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the  pro- 
verb of  Endymionis  somnum  dormire,  to  express 
a  long  sleep.  Diana  was  so  struck  with  his 
beauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  every 
night  to  enjoy  his  company.  Endymion  married 
Chromia,  daughter  of  Itonus,  or,  according  to 
some,  Hyperipna,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  Pseon,  Epeus,  and  iEolus, 
and  a  daughter  called  Eurydice ;  and  so  little 
ambitious  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereignty, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honourable  distinction 
which  was  gained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  En- 
dymion's  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon, 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;  and 
as  he  passed  the  night  on  some  high  mountain, 
to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Lat- 
raos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his 
tomb  at  Olvmpia  in  Peloponnesus.  Propert. 
2,  el.  lb.— etc.  Tusc.  l.—Juv.  10.— TVieocrii. 
3.— Paus.  5,  c.  1,  1.  6,  c.  20. 

Ennosig^us,  terra  concussor,  a  surname  of 
Neptune.     Hes.  Theng. 

Entellus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Enyo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.     Ital.  10,  v.  203. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v. 
40fi.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537,  1.  6,  v.  MQ.—  Virg.  G.  1, 
V.288,  1.  2,v.  115. 

EpAPmjs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Libya, 
who  became  mother  of  .^g^i^rtus  and  Danaus 
by  Neptune.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at 
Memphis.  Herodot.%c.  153.— Out^,  Met.  1, 
V.  699,  &c. 
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Epeus,  I.  a  son  of  Endymion,  brother  to  Pae- 
on, who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  called' from  him  Epi,    Paus. 

5,  c.  1. II.  A  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was 

the  fabricator  of  the  famous  wooden  horse 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Virg.  Mn. 
2,  V.  264:.— Justin.  20,  c.  2.— Pans.  10,  c.  26. 

EpfflALTES,  or  Ephialtus.  Vid.  Aloeus,  Part 
II. 

Epicaste,  I.  a  name  of  Jocasta,  the  mother 

and  wife  of  GEdipus.    Paus.  9,  c.  5. II.  A 

daughter  of  ^geus,  mother  of  Thesialus  by 
Hercules. 

Epid6t.e.  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Dii 
averrunci.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  who 
were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  &c. 
Pans.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

Epigoni.      Vid.  Part  II. 

Epimetheus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife 
of  Deucalion.  Epimetheus  was  changed  into  a 
monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Piihacusa.  Apol.  1,  c.  2  and  7. — Hyg.  fab. — Res. 
Theog.   Vid.  Prometheus  and  Pandora. 

Epiochus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epopeus,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace, 
who  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carried 
away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes.  This  rape  was  followed  by  a  war,  in 
which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  both  killed. 

Paus.  2,  c.  &.—Apol.  1,  c.  7,  &c. II.  A  son 

of  Aloeus,  grandson  to  Phoebus.    He  reigned  at 

Corinth.     Paus.  2,  c.  1  and  3. III.  one  of 

the  Tyrrhene  sailors  who  attempted  to  abuse 
Bacchus.    Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  619.     Vid.  Mnaria. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  lyre,  and  a  lute  in 
her  left,  musical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is 
sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  lighted 
flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
thoughtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and  anima- 
ted look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially 
in  the  month  of  April,  which  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  particularly  devoted  to  love. 
Apollod.  10.— Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  31.— Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  2,  v.  425.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Erebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
thev  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  \1.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  26. 

Erechtheus,  a  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
crops  2d,  Metion,  Pandorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  by 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  against  Eleusis  he  sacri- 
ficed Othonia,  called  also  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a 
victory  which  the  oracle  promised  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  that  war  he  killed  Eumolpus,  Nep- 
tune's son,  who  was  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
for  which  he  was  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupi- 


ter, at  Neptune's  request.  Some  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  at  Athens.  He  reigned 
50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6,  v.  877. — Paus. 
2,  c.  25. — Apollod.  3,  c.  15. — Cic.  pro  Sext.  21. 
—  T^sc.  1,  c.  AQ.-Nat.  D.  3,  c.  15. 

Erginus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  He  obliged  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules  attacked 
his  servants,  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute,  and 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  Er- 
ginus, who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death  by 
invading  Boeotia  with  an  army.  Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

Erginnus,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship  Ar- 
go  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Typhis. 

Erichth5nids,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  very  deformed,  and  had  the  tails  of  ser- 
pents instead  of  legs.  Minerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine 
its  contents.  Vid.  Her se.  Erichth on  was  young 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  The 
invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them. 
He  was  made  a  constellation  after  death,  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid  Met.  2,  v.  553. — 
Hijgin.  fab.  166. — Apollod.  3,  c.   14. — Paus.  4. 

c.  %—Virg.  G.  3,  V.  113. II.  A  son  of  Dar- 

danus  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C,  after  a  long  reign  of  about  75  years.  Apol- 
lod. 3,  c.  10. 

Erigone,  I.  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in- 
toxicated. She  was  made  a  constellation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  fah.i.—Stat.  11.  Theb.v.6i4.—  Virg.  G.  1, 
V.  33.— Apol.  3,  c.  U.—Hyg.  fab.  1  and  24.  Vid. 

Part  II. II.  A  daughter  of  iEgysthus  and 

Clytemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in  Attica. 

Erinntys,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eumeni- 
des.  The  word  signifies  the  fury  of  the  mind, 
eoLg  vovg.  Vid.  Eumenides.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 
337. II.  A  surname  of  Ceres. 

Eriphyle,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  kingof  Argos, 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.   Vid.  Amphiaraus. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins.     Vid.  Discordia. 

Erisicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afiiicted 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  her, 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.    Ovid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

Eros.     Vid.  Cupido,  and  Part  II. 

Erse.     Vid.  Herse. 

Erycina,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.     She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  V.  Sli.—Horat.  1.  Od.  2,  v.  33. 
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Eryx,  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who,  rely- 
ing upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryx 
was  killed  in  the  cpmbat,  and  buried  on  the 
mountain  which  bears  his  name  in  Sicily,  and 
on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus. 
Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  402. 

Eteocles,  a  son  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles,  by  right  of  senionty,  first 
ascended  the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  expired,  he  refused  to  give  up  the 
crown  to  his  brother  accoi'ding  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such 
an  open  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastus,  king 
of  Argos.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a 
strong  army,  headed  by  seven  famous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain  inac- 
tive. He  chose  seven  brave  chiefs  to  oppose 
the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed 
himself  against  his  brother  Polynices,  and  he 
opposed  Menalippus  to  Tydeus,  Polyphonies  to 
Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteoclus,  Hiperbiusto 
Parthenopseus,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus. 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes 
of  these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  sensible  of 
resentment  and  hostile  to  reconciliation.  Stat. 
Tkeb. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5,  &c. — ^schrjl.  Sept. 
ante  Tlieb. — Eurip.  in  Phcenis. — Pans.  5,  c.  9. 
I.  9,  c.  6. 

Eteoclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magnanimity.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
gareus, the  son  of  Creon,  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes.     Eurip.— Apollod.  3,  c.  6. 

EvADNE,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphicles,  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her  hus- 
band had  been  struck  with  thunder  by  .Tupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Virs;.  Mn.  6,  v.  447. 
Prnpert.  l,el.  15,  v.^l.—  Stat.  TJveh.  12,  v.  800. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan! 
Evan!  by  his  priestesses.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 
—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  517. 

EvANDER.     Vid.  Part  IT. 

EvEREs,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle  against 
Electryon.     Apollod.  2. 

Evius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him  in 
the  war  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter.    Horat.  2, 

Od.U,Y.\l. 
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EvippE,  the  mother  of  the  Pierides,  who  were 
changed  into  magpies.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  303. 

Evippos,  a  son  of  Thestius,  king  of  Pleuron, 
killed  by  his  brother  Iphiclus  in  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.    Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

EuM^tJs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EuMELus,  I,  a  son  of  Admelus,  kingof  Phera^ 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  m 

honour  of  Patroclus.  Homer.  II.  2  and  23. 

II.  A  man  contemporary  with  Triptolemus,  of 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  Pans, 
7,  c.  18.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EuMENiDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
the  ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which 
Ccelus,  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  Accord- 
ing to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  earth, 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra, 
according  to  Sophocles  ;  or,  as  Epimenides 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.  According 
to  the  most  received  opinions  they  were  three 
in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megara,  and  Alecto,  to 
which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  mentions 
only  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Necessity,  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeared  stern  and  inexorable  ;  al- 
ways employed  in  punishing  the  guilty  upon 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  They 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars, 
pestilence,  and  dissensions,  and  by  the  secret 
stings  of  conscience;  and  in  hell  they  punished 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  Furias,  Erinnyes,  and 
Dircs,  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides,  which 
signifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  they  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute  Ores- 
tes, who  in  gratitude  ofiered  them  sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temj)le  in  honour  of  their  divin- 
ity. Their  worship  was  almost  universal,  and 
people  presumed  not  to  mention  their  names 
or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.  They 
were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  libations, 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which,  when 
entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly 
rendered  him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  reason.  In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
thorn, saffron,  and  juniper;  and  the  victims 
were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  with 
libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  with  a  grim  and  frightful 
aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  and 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  instead 
of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  and 
were  always  attended  by  terror,  rage,  paleness, 
and  death.  In  hell  they  were  seated  around 
Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance.    JEscL  in  Eum. — Soph,  in  (Edip.  Col. 

EuMOLPDS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  and  afterwards 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married.    An  act  of  violence  to 
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his  sister-in-law  obliged  him  to  leave  Ethiopia, 
and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son  Ismarus, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrius, 
the  king  of  the  country.  This  connexion  with 
the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious;  he 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
high  priest.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He  made 
war  against  Erechtheus,  the  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His  descendants 
were  also  invested  with  the  priesthood,  which 
remained  for  about  1200  years  in  that  family. 
Vid.  Eiimolpidce.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  &c. — Hygi7i. 
fab.  rS.—Diod.  b.—Paus.  2,  c.  14. 

EvocATio.  There  were  among  the  ancients 
three  species  of  Evocations :  1st,  by  magic  to 
call  up  the  dead ;  2d,  to  withdraw,  in  cases  of 
siege,  &c.,  the  protecting  deity  of  the  place  be- 
sieged ;  and  3d,  to  enforce  the  presence  and  vi- 
sible appearance  of  any  divinity.  Of  these  the 
first  was  practised  in  the  remotest  period ;  with 
the  Hebrews  it  was  among  the  things  prohibited 
by  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks  the 
early  poet  Orpheus  is  reputed  the  introducer, 
if  not  the  inventor.  In  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  permitted  to  perform  them  openly,  and  as  a 
profession.  The  most  illustrious  instances 
among  the  classic  nations  were,  the  Evocation 
of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thrace,  whence 
the  fable  perhaps  of  his  descent  into  hell ;  the 
Evocation  of  Tiresias  by  Ulysses,  in  the  coun- 
try of  tlie  Cimmerians ;  and  the  less  historical 
conference  of  iEneas  with  the  shade  of  Anchi- 
ses.  In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuel 
may  be  placed  beside  the  most  famous  of  the 
above.  The  following  form  of  invocation  of 
the  second  kind  is  preserved  in  Macrobius : — 
*'  If  there  be  to  Carthage  a  protecting  god  or 
goddess,  I  pray  and  beseech  ye  great  gods,  who 
have  taken  into  your  care  this  city,  to  abandon 
these  habitations,  these  temples,  and  these  sa- 
cred places  ;  to  forget  them,  to  fill  them  with 
terror,  and  to  withdraw  to  Rome  and  to  our  peo- 
ple. May  our  dwellings,  our  temples,  and  our 
sacred  offerings  find  favour  before  you.  Let  it 
appear  that  you  are  my  protectors,  the  protectors 
of  the  Roman  people  and  of  my  soldiers.  If  you 
do  this.,  I  pledge  myself  to  found  temples  and  to 
institute  ga'ines  in  your  honour.''^  Of  the  third 
.species  of  evocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
some  deity  was  to  be  brought  from  any  place 
over  which  he  exercised  a  tutelar  guardianship, 
to  another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
still  extant  hymns  attributed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  those  of  Callimachus,  the  Carmen  Se- 
culare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  spe- 
cimen. Horn.  Od. —  Virg.  Mn. — Macrob.  Sat. — 
Hor.  Carm.  2,  1,  and  note,  Anthon's  edition. — 
Callim. 

EuPALAMus,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
Maliadusa,     Apollod.  3,  c.  15, 

EuPEiTHEs,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
tinous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thresprotians, 
whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning 
lovers  of  Penelope.    Horner.  Od.  16. 


EupHEMUs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swift 
and  light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with- 
out scarce  wetting  his  feet.  Pindar.  Pyth.  4. 
— Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. 

EuPHORBus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EuPHROSYNA.     Vid.  Charites, 

Europa,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Telephassa.  Jupiter  became  enam- 
oured of  her,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while 
Europa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  ga- 
thering flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took 
advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  precipi- 
tate steps  retired  towards  the  shore,  and  crossed 
the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Crete.  She  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this 
distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she  married 
Asterius,  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch  seeing 
himself  without  children  by  Europa,  adopted 
the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  and  al- 
ways esteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthus as  his  own  children.  Some  suppose 
that  Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  13. — Mosch. 
Idyl— Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  1.   Vid.  Part  I. 

EuROTAS,  a  son  of  Lelex,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedaemon,  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  Apollod.  3,  c. 
16.— Paus.  3,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Euryalus,     Vid.  Nisus,  Part  II. 

Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisiura  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes,  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said.  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  &c, — 
Plut.  in  Them. — C.  Nep.  in  Them. 

Euryclea,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca,  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
her  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  19. 

Eurydice.     Vid.  Orpheus,  and  Part  II, 

EuRYLOCHUS,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ul)'-s- 
ses,  the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cred to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  205, 1.  12, 
V.  195.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  287. 

EuRYNOMus,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.  Paus. 
10,  c.  28. 

EuRYsTHEUs,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of 
Pelops,  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  other.  Vid.  Alcmena. 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eu- 
rystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercu- 
les; and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
common enterprises,  well  known  by  the  name 
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of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  suc- 
cess of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  perilous  la- 
bours alarmed  Eurystheus  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties  against  his 
children,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx,  king  of 
Trachinia,  because  he  had  given  them  support 
and  treated  them  with  hospitality.  He  was 
killed  in  the  prosecution  of  thas  war  by  Hyllus, 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  mind- 
ful of  the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suffered, 
insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  with  the  most 
inveterate  fury.  Eurystheus  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus,  his  nephew, 
Hygin.  fab.  30  and  32.—Apollod.  2,  c.  4,  &c.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  33,  1.  3,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  6. 
—  Virg.  JEn.8,  v.  292. 

EDRYTmoN,  and  Eurytion,  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pyrithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12, — 
Paus.  5,  c.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog. 

Edrytis,  (idos,)  a  patronymic  of  lole,  daugh- 
ter of  Eurytus.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  11. 

EuRYTUs,  a  king  of  CEchalia,  father  to  lole. 
He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bow 
better  than  himself  Hercules  conquered  him, 
and  put  him  to  death  because  he  refused  him 
his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  victory.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  4  and  7. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  mu- 
sic, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of 
the  flute  and  of  all  wind  instruments.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  hold- 
ing a  flute  in  her  hand.  Some  mythologists 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  more 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
Melpomene,     Vid.  Muses. 


Fama,  {fame,)  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally 
represented  blowing  a  trumpet,  &c. 

Fauna,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daughter 
of  Picus,  and  originally  called  Marlca.  Her 
marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name 
of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of 
Fatua  and  Fatidica.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
saw  a  man  after  her  marriage  with  Faunus,  and 
that  her  uncommon  chastity  occasioned  her  be- 
ing ranked  among  the  gods  after  death.  She 
is  the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Bona  Mater. 
Some  mythologists  accuse  her  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  that  she  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Virg. 
uEn.  7,  V.  47,  &c. —  Varro. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

Fauni,  certain  rural  deities,  inhabiting,  for 
the  most  part,  the  fields,  and  having  the  human 
figure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  tail 
of  a  goat.  They  formed  always  a  part  of  the 
train  of  Bacchus,  together  with  the  Sylvani  and 
Satyrs.  Vise.  Mus.  Pio.  Clem.  The  peasants 
offered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Virg.  G.  1,  V.  10. —  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
V.  392." 

Faunus,  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B,  C.    His 
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bravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  given  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  He  raised 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  called,  by 
the  Latins,  Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  he  exercised  hospitality  towards  stran- 
gers with  a  liberal  hand.  His  great  popularity, 
and  his  fondness  for  agriculture,  made  his  sub- 
jects revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities 
after  death.  He  was  represented  with  all  the 
equipage  of  the  satyrs,  and  was  consulted  to 
give  oracles.  Dionijs.  1,  c.  7. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
47, 1.  8,  V.  314,  1.  10,  V.  bb.—Horat.  1,  od,  17. 

Faustulus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Febrijus,  a  god  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
purifications,  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  Pluto,  but  by  most  mythologists  thought 
to  be  Pluto  himself. 

Feretrius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  received  the  dedication  of  the  Spolia  opima. 
Romulus,  who  first  consecrated  to  him  these 
Spolia,  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  was  enlarged  by  Ancus  Martins,  and 
restored,  at  the  request  of  Atticus,  by  Augustus. 
Liv.  1,  10. — Plut.  in  Rom. — C  Nep.  in  Att. — 
Propert.  4,  9. 

Feronia,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Italy.  She 
presided  over  woods  and  groves,  and  her  tem- 
ple was  common  to  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines. 
There  the  manumitted  slaves  received  the  tes- 
timonials of  their  enfranchisement.  Some  have 
supposed  her  to  be  Juno,  and  others  call  her  the 
mother  of  Herilus,  who  was  slain  by  Evander. 
The  name  is  derived  a  ferendo,  because  she 
gave  assistance  to  her  votaries,  or  perhaps  from 
the  town  Feronia,  near  mount  Soracte,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  It  was  usual  to  make  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  face  and  hands 
in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  fountain  which  flow- 
ed near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess  could 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiving  any  injury  from  the  flames.  The 
goddess  had  a  temple  and  a  grove  about  three 
miles  from  Anxur,  and  also  another  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Capena.  Liv.  33,  c.  26. —  Virg.  Mn.  7, 
V.  697  and  Q^.— Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Ital. 
13.— Strab.  b.—Horat.  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  24. 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  hon- 
esty, worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa  was 
the  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

FiDius  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Romans 
generally  swore.  He  was  also  called  Sancus  or 
Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was  solemnly 
addressed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June,  which 
was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service.  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Ov.  Fo.st.  6, 
V.  213.  —Va,r.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Dion.  Hal.  2 
and  9. 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  Chloris  of 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  origin- 
ally a  common  courtesan,  who  left  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  and  lasciviousness,  in 
remembrance  of  which  a  yearly  festival  was 
instituted  in  her  honour.  She  was  worshipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,and  likewise  among  thePhoceans, 
who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the  first  who 
raised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and  that  she 
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received  from  him  the  privileges  of  presiding 
over  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth. 
Vid.  Floralia.  She  was  represented  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  195,  &c. —  Varro 
de  R.  R.  l.—Lactant.  1,  c.  20. 

Fornax,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
Fornacalia,  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  525. 

FoRTUNA,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  Oceanus,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  theParcse,  according  to  Pindar. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  pains.  She  was 
worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  in 
Achaia;  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet. 
In  Boeotia  she  had  a  statue  which  represented 
her  as  holding  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  in  her 
arms,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  source 
whence  wealth  and  honours  flow.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  particular  attention  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune,  and  had  no  less  than  eight  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus 
Hostilius  was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple, 
and  from  that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known 
when  her  worship  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Romans.  Her  most  famous  temples  in  Italy 
was  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  where  presents  and 
offerings  were  regularly  sent  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  Fortune  has  been  called  Phere- 
polis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea,  from  the 
temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  aKpoq.  She 
was  called  Prenestine  at  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
where  she  had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was 
worshipped  among  the  Romans  under  different 
names,  such  as  Female  fortune.  Virile  fortune, 
Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  which  was  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nus among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and 
marriageable  virgins  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Virile  fortune,  and,  after  burning  incense  and 
stripping  themselves  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
treated the  goddess  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  their 
husbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddess  of  fortune  is  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of 
plenty,  and  sometimes  two,  in  her  hands.  She 
is  blindfolded,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  m 
her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  inconstancy 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
upon  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder 
in  her  hand.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Ovid.  Fast.  6, 
V.  569.  Plut.  de  fort.  Rom.  and  in  Cor. — Cic. 
de  Div.  2. — Liv.  10. — Augtistin.  de  Civ.  D.  4. — 
Flor.  1. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  5. — Lmcan.  2,  &c. 

Fratis,  a  divinity  worshipped  among  the  Ro- 
mans, daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  &c. 

FuLGORA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.     Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

FuRi«,  the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according 
to  some.     Vid  Eurnenides. 

FurTna,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as 
the  Furies.  Her  festivals  were  called  Furina- 
lia.  Cic.  de  Nat.  3.  c.  8. —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Part  III.-4  X 


G. 


Galanthis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena. 
When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of 
Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alcmena, 
and,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  near  the 
door  and  uttered  some  magical  words,  which 
served  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  Alc- 
mena had  already  passed  some  days  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthis  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  joy,  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mis- 
tress had  just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alcmena  was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh 
w^hich  Galanthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized 
Galanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground  ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  changed  into  a  weazel.  The  Boeotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alc- 
mena.   Mlian.  H.  Anim.  2. —  Ov.  Met.  9,  fab.  G. 

Galatea,  and  Galath^a,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Galataja.  Galatasa  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain.  Ov.  Met.  13.  V.  789.—  Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  103. 

Gamelia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Gamelius  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding  over 
marriages.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ganymede,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  temple  at  Philus,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.    Paus.  2,  c.  13. 

Ganymedes,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  Ilus  and  Assaracus. 
According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of  Dardanus. 
He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  father's 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some 
say  that  he  was  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flying  eagle  in  the  air.  Paus.  5,  c.  24. — Ho- 
mer, n.  20,  V.  ^21.— Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  252.— 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  Ibb.—Horat.  4,  od.  4.  The 
fable  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes  has  given  oc- 
casion to  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  but 
it  seems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  so 
many  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  those 
ages,  when  piracy  was  no  dishonest  occupation, 
have  been  interpreted,  and  Ganymedes  may 
have  been  but  the  captive  of  some  powerful 
prince,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantalus,  king 
of  Lydia.  At  all  events,  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary,as  certnin  learned  writers  of  the  pre><enr  day 
have  done,  to  assure  the  reader  that  Jupiter  did 
not  carry  off  the  young  Trojan,  and  that  Gany- 
mede's pouring  out  wine  to  the  erods  is  a  fable. 

Garamas,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  daughter 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 
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Gelanor,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Da- 
naus  the  Egyptian.  Paus.  2,  c.  16.  Vid.  Domaus. 

Gemini,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  represents 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

Genius.     Vid.  Dccmon. 

Geryon,  and  Geryones,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog, 
called  Orthos,  and  by  Eurythion.  Here  ales, 
by  order  of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Gades,  and 
destroyed  Geryon,  Orlhos,  and  Eurythion,  and 
carried  away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn- 
ihus.  Hesiod.  Theog.  187.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
661, 1.  8,  V.  202.~Ilal.  1,  v.  211.—ApoUod.  2.— 
Lucret.  5,  v.  28. 

GiGANTEs,  the  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Coelus  received  from 
his  son  Saturn  ;  whilst  Hyginus  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  M'ith 
strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  Ihem,  as  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges, 
had  50  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents  in- 
stead of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect, 
their  hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  suffered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of 
their  residence.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  are  often  ignorantly  confounded, 
and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensed 
them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.  The  god  was  alarmed,  and 
called  all  the  deities  to  assist  him  against  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and 
burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to 
.=;cale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven. 
At  the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the 
?ods  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  differ- 
ent animals  to  screen  themselves  from  their 
pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
they  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants 
were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated.  Some 
were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains  or 
buried  in  the  sea ;  and  others  were  flayed  alive, 
or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Vid.  EnceloAus, 
Atoides,  Porphyrion,  Typhon,  Of  us,  Titanes, 
&c.  The  existence  of  giants  has  been  support- 
ed by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received 
as  an  undeniable  truth.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
Tityus,.  when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered 
nine  acres ;  and  that  Polyphemus  eat  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicilv,  leaning  on  a  staff" 
which  might  have  served  for  the  mist  of  a  ship. 
The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  Tumus  in  Italy,  attacked  their  enemies  by 
throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  would  be  unable  to  move.  Plu- 
tarch alsomentions,  in  support  of  their  gigantic 
stature,  that  Sertorius  opened  the  grave  of  An- 
taeus in  Africa,  and  found  a  skeleton  which 
measured  six  cubits  in  length.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 
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—Paus.  8,  c.  2,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  151.— 
PluL  in  Sertor. — Hygin.  fab.  28,  &c. — Homer, 
Od.  7  and  10.— Fir^  G.  1,  v.  280.  jEn.  6,  v, 
580.  If  the  accounts  of  the  giants  be  not,  with 
other  portions  of  the  heathen  mythology,  an 
unfounded  fable,  they  probably  relate  to  some 
physical  phenomena,  or  to  some  of  the  early 
convulsions  of  nature;  in  like  manner  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  are 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  in  the  adventures 
of  those  deities,  the  laws  and  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  influence  on  the 
fertilizing  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  the 
blueness  of  her  eyes.     Homer.'— Hesiod. 

Glaucus,  I.  a  son  of  Hippolochus,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  I'rojan 
war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange  his 
golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedesfor  an  iron 
one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Glauciet  Dio- 
medes  permutatio,  to  express  a  foolish  purchase. 
He  behaved  with  much  courage  and  was  killed 
by  Ajax.     Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  483.— ikfer/icZ.  9,  ep. 

96. — Homer.  11.  6. II.  A  fisherman  of  An- 

thedon,  in  Bceotia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Nais, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius,  the  son  of 
Mercury.  As  he  was  fishing,  he  observed  that 
all  the  fishes  which  he  laid  on  the  gra.ss  receiv- 
ed fresh  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ground,  and 
immediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  into 
the  sea.  He  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the 
grass,  and,  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly moved  with  a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea, 
Upon  this  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was 
made  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tethus,  at  the 
request  of  the  gods.  After  this  transformation 
he  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla^ 
whose  ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by 
Circe.  Vid.  Scylla.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  905, 
&c. — Hygin.  fab.  199. — Athen.  7. — Apollon.  1. 
— Diod.  4. — Aristot.  de  Rep.  Del. — Paus.  9,  c. 

22. HI.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth, 

by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  Pot- 
nia,  a  village  of  Boeotia.  His  mares  tore  his 
body  to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  games 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Hygin. 
fab.  250.— Fir o-.  G.  3,  v.  Wl.— Apollod.   \  and 

2. IV.  A  son  of  Minos  the  2d,  and  Pasi- 

phae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honey. 
Minos  confined  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  with 
the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that"  he  never 
would  restore  him  his  liberty  if  he  did  not  restore 
it  to  life.  Polyidus  was  struck  with  the  king's 
severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astonishment,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the  body  and 
touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared, 
and  soon  after  returned  with  a  certain  herb  in 
his  mouth.  This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  consider- 
ed what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  with  it 
rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glau- 
cus with  gratitude,  but  he  refused  to  restore 
Polyidus  to  liberty  before  he  taught  his  son  the 
art  of  divination  and  prophecy.  He  con.sented 
with  s:reat  reluctance,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
permitted  to  return  to  Argolis,  his  native  coun- 
try, he  desired  his  pupil  to  spit  in  his  mouth. 
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Olaucus  consented,  and  from  that  moment  he 
forgot  all  the  knowledge  of  divination  and  heal- 
ing which  he  had  received  from  the  instruction 
of  Polyidus,  Hyginus  ascribes  the  recovery  of 
Glaucus   to    ^sculapius.    Afollod.   2,  c.  3. — 

Hygi7i.   136   and   251,   &c. Y.   A  son  of 

Epytus,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter among  the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon,  the  son  of  tEscu- 
iapius.     Pcbus.  4,  c.  3.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Gnossis,  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  born  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  received  from 
Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  constellation, 
is  called  Gnossia  Stella,     Virg.   G,    1,  v.  222. 

GoNiADEs,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Cytherus.     Strab.  8. 

GoRDius.     Vid,  Part  11. 

GoRGO,  ihe  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Perseus,  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

GoRGONEs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were  Sthe- 
no,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  ail  immortal  except 
Medusa.  According  to  the  mythologists,  their 
hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands 
were  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stones  all 
those  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Medusa 
alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according  to 
Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  Medusa  had  gra- 
tified the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  enam- 
oured of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks, 
which  the  goddess  changed  into  serpents.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgoas,  was  armed 
with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury, 
and  provided  with  a  looking-glass  by  Minerva, 
"besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  rendered  all  objects  clearly  visible  and 
open  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it 
remained  totally  invisible.  With  weapons  like 
these  Perseus  obtained  an  easy  victory;  and 
after  his  conquest  returned  his  arms  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he 
had  so  recently  experienced.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa remained  in  his  hands;  and  after  he  had 
finished  all  his  laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it 
to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  on  her  tJsgis,  wuth 
which  she  turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Gorgons^  Pertheus  took  his  flight 
in  the  air  towards  Ethiopia;  and  that  the 
drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  from 
Medusa's  bead  were  changed  into  serpents, 
wliich  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandv  de- 
serts of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose 
from  thehlood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrvsaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards  the  west, 
according  to  Hesiod.  .^schylus  makes  them 
inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia  ;  and  Ovid, 
as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports  that  they 
lived  in  the  inland  parts  of  Libya,  near  the  lake 
of  Triton  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Diodorus  and  others  explain  the  fable  of  the 
Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  they  were  a  warlike 


race  of  women  near  the  Amazons,  whom  Per- 
seus, with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. Hesiod.  Theog.  <f*  Scut. — Apollon.  4. 
— ApoUod.  2,  c.  1  and  4,  &c. — Homier.  11.  5  and 
11. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  &.c.—Diod.  1  and  i.—Paus. 
2,  c.  20,  &c—.^sc/iyl.  Prom.  Act.  i.— Pindar. 
Pijth.  7  and  12.  Oiijvip.  S.—  Ovid.  Met.  4,  V. 
618,  &c. — Pald-phat.  de  Phorcyn. 

GoRGONiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
seus, armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoRGOPHONE,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres,  king  of  Mes- 
senia, b}'-  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
pus.  After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married 
CEbalus,  who  inade  her  mother  of  Icarus  and 
Tyndarus.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  mytholo- 
gists mention  as  having  had  a  second  husband. 
Paus.  4,  c.  2. — Apollod.  1,  2  and  3. 

Gradivus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  KpaSaiveiv,  brandishing 
a  spear.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Thracians  and  Getae,  over  whom  he  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg.  uEn,  3,  v.  35. — Homer. 
ll.—Liv.  1,  c.  20,  1.  2,c.  45. 

Gratis.     Vid.  Charites. 

Gyges,  or  Gyes,  a  son  of  Coalus  and  Terra, 
represented  as  having  50  heads  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarus.   Vid.  Part  II.   Ovid.  T.\ist.  4,  el.  7,  v.  18. 

Gyn^ecothgenas,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  cere- 
mony.    Pam,  8,  c.  48. 

H 

Hades,  or  Ades,  a  name  given  to  Pluto ;  also 
to  the  infernal  regions. 

H.s;mon,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  fa- 
ther's orders.     Pro-pert.  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

HALiEsus,  and  Halesus,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non by  Briseis  or  Clytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massicus  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  Falisci,  and  afterwards  assisted  Turnus 
asfainst  jEneas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg, 
Mn.  7,  V.  724,  I.  10,  v.  352. 

Halirriiotius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryte, 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  be- 
cause she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence 
offended  Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
tune cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
o^  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  which 
has  been  called  from  thence  Areopagus,  («p';f, 
Mars,  and  T:ayo<;,  village,)  and  the  murderer  was 
acquitted.     Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — Pans.  1,  c.  51. 

Hamadryades.  This  word  is  derived  from 
afia  simul,  and  Spvg  quercus.  Virg.  Eel.  10. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  647.     Vid.  Dry  ades. 

Hammon,  or  Ammon,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
in  Libya,  It  is  related  that  Bacchus,  being  on 
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the  point  of  dying  with  thirst,  when  traversing 
the  Libyan  deserts,  invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter. 
Thereupon  a  ram  appeared,  and,  stamping  out 
the  ground,  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand.  This 
ram  he  acknowledged  to  be  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore built  a  temple  to  him,  giving  him  the  appel- 
lation of  Ammon,  or  the  Sandy.  This  temple 
was  situated  in  the  Oasis  of  Siwah.  Alexander 
the  Great,  upon  visiting  it,  was  declared  by  the 
priests  a  son  of  the  deity.     Vid.  Part  I.  Millin. 

Harcalo,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  &c.  He  touched  the  most 
venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  receiv- 
ing the  smallest  injury.     Sil.  l,v.  406. 

Harmonia,  or  Hermnoiea,  (Vid.  Hermione,) 
a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  married 
Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a  present 
of  a  vestment  died  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which 
in  some  measure  inspired  all  the  children  of 
Cadmus  with  wickedness  and  impiety.  Paus. 
9,  c.  16,  &c. 

Harmonides,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helen.     Homer.  II.  5. 

Harpalion,  a  son  of  Pylsemenes  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Ho- 
mer. 11.  13,  V,  643. 

Harpalyce,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  When  her 
father's  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  which  happened  soon  after  in  a  sedi- 
tion, rendered  her  disconsolate ;  she  fled  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  her  great  swift- 
ness was  overcome  by  intercepting  her  with  a 
net.  After  death  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
puted their  respective-  rights  to  the  possessions 
which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.     Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  321. — Hi/gin. 

fab.  163  and  252. II.  A  mistress  of  Iphiclus, 

son  of  Thestius.  She  died  through  despair  on 
seeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This 
mournful  story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  called  Harpalyce.  Athen.  14. 

Harpocrates,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Orus,  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  is  represented  as  holding  one  of  his 
fingrers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence  he  is 
called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates  that  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophv  ought 
never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  his  statues  at  the  entrance  of  their 
temples.     Catull.  75. —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

HARPYL.E,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  had 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocvpete, 
and  Celenn,  dausrhters  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 
Thev  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables 
of  Phineus,  whence  they  were  driven  to  the 
islands  called  Strophades  by  Zethes  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  an  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched  by  their  filth  and  excre- 
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ments.  They  plundered  iEneas  during  his  voy- 
age towards  Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  him.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
V.  212,  1.  6,  V.  2S9.—Hesiod.  Theog.  265. 

Hebe,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  As 
she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
she  was  called  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  made 
by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to  all  the  gods.  She 
was  dismissed  from  her  office  by  Jupiter,  and 
Ganymedes,  his  favourite,  succeeded  her  as  cup- 
bearer. She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  peacocks 
whenever  requisite.  When  Hercules  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled 
to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexiaris  and  Anicetus. 
As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring  gods  and 
men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instance 
of  her  husband,  performed  that  kind  office  to 
Tolas  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Si- 
cyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Juventas.  She  is  represent- 
ed as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment.  Paus.  1,  c. 
19,  1.  2,  c.  12.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  400.  Fast.  9, 
V.  16.—Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  1.  2,  c.  7. 

Hecate,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Asterias, 
the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  Diva  triformis,  tergemina,  triceps.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchant- 
ments, and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
woman  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dog, 
or  a  boar ;  and  sometimes  she  appeared  with 
three  different  bodies,  and  three  different  faces, 
only  with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey, 
were  generally  offered  to  her,  especially  in  high 
ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  she  obtained  the 
name  of  Trivia.  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell;  and  to  her 
kings  and  nations  supposed  themselves  indebt- 
ed for  their  prosperity.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  94. — 
Hesiod.  Theog.— Hor'at.  3,  od.  22.— Paus.  2,  c. 
22.—  VirguEn.  4,  v.  511. 

Hector.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Hecuba.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Helena.     Fi^.  Part  II. 

Helenus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Heliades,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and 
Clymene.  They  were  three  in  number,  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lampethusa;  or  seven, 
according  to  Hygin :  Merope,  Helie,  Mgle, 
Lampetie,  Phcebe,  iEtheria,  and  Dioxippe. 
They  were  so  afilicted  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phscton,  (  Vid.  Phaton,)  that  they  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  340.— Hygin.  fab.  154. 

Helicaon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Heltck,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of  which  Calisto, 
who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear,  was  an 
inhabitant.     Lucan.  2,  v.  237. 

HELicoNiInEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

Helle.     Vid.  ArgonoAitm. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
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enians  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by  his  wife 
Orseis,  three  sons ;  iEolius,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus, 
who  gave  theirnames  to  the  three  ditfereni  na- 
tions, known  under  the  name  of -^olians,  Dori- 
ans, and  lonians.  These  last  derive  their  name 
from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the  difler- 
ence,  either  of  expression  or  pronunciation,  in 
their  respective  languages,  arose  the  diiferent 
dialects  well  known  in  the  Greek  language. 
Pans.  3,  c.  20,  1.  7,  c.  l.—Diod.  5. 

Hjsmathion,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cephalus, 
or  Tithonus.    Apollod.  3. 

Hemithea,  a  daughter  of  Cycnus  and  Pro- 
clea.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
nes,  that  she  refused  to  abandon  him  when  his 
father  Cycnus  exposed  him  on  the  sea.  They 
were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedos,  where 
Hemithea  long  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till  Achil- 
les, captivated  by  her  charms,  offered  her  vio- 
lence. She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by 
her  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaughter- 
ed by  the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could  not 
have  been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles, 
had  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  af- 
ter she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.   Vid.  TeTies.  Pmts.  10,  c.  14. — Diod.  4. 

Hera,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 

Herceius,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.  Ovid, 
lb.  286.—Lucan.  9,  v.  979. 

Hercules,  a  celebrated  hero,who,  after  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  the  ancients  there  were 
many  persons  of  the  same  name.  Diodorus 
mentions  three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  authors 
extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  these  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
generally  called  the  Theban,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attributed. 
Hercules  was  brought  up  at  Tirynthus  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  eighth  month,  the  jealousy 
of  Juno,  intent  upon  his  destruction,  sent  two 
snakes  to  devour  him.  The  child,  not  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them 
in  both  his  hands  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
while  his  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house 
with  his  frightful  shrieks.  Vid  Iphiclus.  He 
was  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how 
to  fight,  Eurytus  how  lo  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He, 
like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  ren- 
dered himself  the  most  valiant  and  accomplish- 
ed of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he 
resolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Cithgeron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
and  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thes- 
pis,  who  shared  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
he  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and  was 
entertained  during  fifty  days.  The  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  king  became  all  mothers  bv  Hercu- 
les during  his  stay  at  Thespis.  After  he  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cithaeron,  he  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 
a  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus. 
Vid.  Erginus.    Such  public  services  became 


universally  known,  and  Creon,  who  then  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patri- 
otic deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules,  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  {Vid  Eurystheus,)  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  Mycenae  and  perform 
the  labours  which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  H.rcules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  Vid  Megara. 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed 
himself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  ex- 
pressive an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to 
Mycenas,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  golden 
cuiras  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  forest 

of  Nemeea. The  first  labour  imposed  upon 

Elercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nemsea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cenoe.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  enga2;ement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycence,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sisrht  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  biUto  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
vessel,  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Her- 
cules returned. The  second  labour  of  Her- 
cules was  to  destroy  the  Lernaean  hvdra,  which 
had  seven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50 
according  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to 
Diodorus.  This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked 
with  his  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  hea^-y 
club  he  destroved  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But 
this  was  productive  of  no  advantage  ;  for  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
club,  immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour 
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of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinished 
had  not  he  commanded  his  friend  lolas  to  burn, 
■with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  (  Vid. 
Hydra,)  and  Hercules  became  victorious, 
opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his 
arrows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which 
he  gave  fatal  and  incurable. He  was  or- 
dered in  his  third  labour  to  bring  alive  and  un- 
hurt into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus  a  stag, 
famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  ani- 
mal frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year 
in  continually  pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught 
it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  slightly  wounding  it  and  lessening  its 
swiftness.  As  he  returned  victorious,  Diana 
snatched  the  goat  from  him,  and  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded 
necessity,  and  by  representing  the  commands 
of  Eurystheus,  he  appeased  the  goddess  and  ob- 
tained the  beast. The  fourth  labour  was  to 

bring  aliv^e  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  (  Vid. 
Centauri,)  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely  pur- 
suing him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that, 
according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his 
brazen  vessel  for  some  days, In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

for  many  years.    Vid.  Augias. For  his  sixth 

labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous 
birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake 

Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.     Vid.  Stymphalis. 

Tn  his  seventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into 
Peloponnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 
waste  the  island  of  Crete. In  his  eighth  la- 
bour he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  He 
killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Eurystheus. 
They  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king 
of  Mycenag,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts;  or,  according  to  others,  they  were 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. For 

his  ninth  labour  he  was  commanded  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.     Vid. 

Hippolite. In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 

monster  Ger5'on,  king  of  Gade^,  and  brought  to 
Argos  his  numerous  flocks   which  fed  upon 

human   flesh.     Vid.  Geryon. The  eleventh 

labour  Avas  to  obtain  apples  from  the  gfirden 
of  the  Hesperides.  Vid.  Hespendes. — —The 
twelfth  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labours,  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully 
undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  descended  into 
hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  Trenarus.  H"  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  condemned 
to  punishment  in  hell;  and  Cerberus  also  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of 
no  arms,  but  only  force,  to  drag  him  away. 
Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurvs- 
theus.  Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
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he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  accord, 
equally  great  and  celebrated.  Vid.  Cacus,  An- 
tccus,  Busi?-is,  Ery.z,  &c.  He  accompanied  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  him- 
self up  to  ihe  king  of  Mycenae.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
it  was  through  him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained 
a  victory.  Vid.  Gigantes.  He  conquered 
Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  Vid.  Laoviedon. 
When  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of 
CEchalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured, 
was  refused  to  his  entreaties,  he  became  the 
prey  of  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  mur- 
dered Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Eu- 
rytus who  favoured  his  addresses  to  lole.  Vid. 
iphiius.  He  was  some  time  after  purified  of 
the  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased ;  but  the 
gods  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  visited 
by  a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness 
with  which  the  Pythia  received  him,  irritated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  temple, 
and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  op- 
posed him,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Jupiter 
with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He 
was  upon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis- 
order. He  complied  :  and  Mercury,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers ;  and 
Omphale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  mar- 
ried him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus,  and  Lamon 
according  to  others,  by  Omphale,  from  whom 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  He  be- 
came also  enamoured  of  one  of  Omphale's  fe- 
male servants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  After 
he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  slavery,  he 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-establish- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarus,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Hippocoon.  He  became  one 
of  Dejanira's  suiters,  and  married  her,  after  he 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  Vid.  Achclons. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in- 
law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  where 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules  perceiv- 
ed the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the  cen- 
taur, who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a  tunic, 
which,  as  he  observed,  had  the  power  of  re- 
calling a  husband  from  unlawful  love.  Vid. 
Dejanira.  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  received 
him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
ship, and  purified  him  of  the  murder  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  still 
mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refused  the  hand 
of  lole ;  he  therefore  made  war  against  her 
father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him  with  three  of  his 
sons.  lole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  father's 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by  Her- 
cules as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
to  mount  CEta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  an 
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altar,  and  ofler  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As 
he  had  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to 
Dejauira  in  order  to  provide  himself  a  proper 
dress.  Dejanira.  informed  of  her  husband's 
tender  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a  filter,  or 
more  probably  the  tunic  which  she  had  received 
from  Nessus,  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate  distemper,  and 
found  the  poison  of  the  Lernaean  hydra  pene- 
trate through  his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull 
off  the  fatal  dress,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  pains  and  tortures  he  inveighed 
in  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  cred- 
ulous Dejanira,  the  cruelty  of  Eurystheas,  and 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distem- 
per was  incurable,  he  implored  the  protection 
of  Jupiter,  and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Phi- 
loctetes,  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the 
top  of  mount  CEta.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the 
skin  of  the  Nemcean  lion,  and  laid  down  upon 
it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his  club.  Phi- 
loctetes,  or,  according  to  others,  Pa^an  or  Hyl- 
lus,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the 
hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with 
the  flames,  without  betraying  any  marks  of  fear 
or  astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven, 
and  told  the  surrounding  gods  that  he  would 
raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  mon- 
sters and  tyrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupi- 
ter's resolution,  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the 
mortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he 
was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder 
accompanied  his  elevation,  and  his  friends, 
unable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al- 
tar where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Menoe- 
tius,  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacrifice  of 
a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  enjoined 
the  people  of  Opus  yearlv  to  observe  the  same 
religious  ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  be- 
came as  universal  as  his  fame  ;  and  Juno,  who 
had  once  persecuted  him  with  such  inveterate 
fury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him  her 
daughter  Hebe  in  marriage.  Hercules  has  re- 
ceived many  surnames  and  epithets,  either 
from  the  place  where  his  worship  was  establish- 
ed, or  from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.  His 
temples  were  numerous  and  magnificent,  and 
his  divinity  revered.  The  Phoenicians  offered 
quails  on  his  altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
he  presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they 
might  receive  in  their  dream  the  agreeable 
presages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Hercules  is  generally  represented  na- 
ked, with  strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs; 
he  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Nemsean  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  club  in  his 
hand,  on  which  he  often  leans.  Diod.  1  and  4. 
—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  &c.—Avollod.  1  and  2.— 
Pans.  1,  3,  5,  9  and  10. — H^siod.  in  Scut.  Here. 
&.Q..—HyHn.  fab.  29,  32,  Sec— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
23fi,  &c.—Her.  9,  Amor.  Trist.  &c.— Homer.  11. 
8,  (fee. —  Theocrit.'M:. — Eurip.  in  Here. — Virs;. 
jEn.  8,  V.  294.— Z/uc<z?i.  3  and  C).—Avollon.  2.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Sophocl.  in  Trackin. — Pint, 
in  Amphit. — Senec.  in  Here,  furent.  <$•   (Et. — 


Plin.  4,  c.  6, 1.  11,  &c.—PMlost.  Icon.  %  c.  5.— 
Heiodot.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  42,  &.C.— Quint.  Smym. 
6,  V.  207,  &c. — Callim.  Hym.  in  Dian. — Pindar. 
OlympLod.3.—Ital.  l,v.i'3S.—Stat.2.  Theb.v. 
5&1. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Luciaii. — Dial. — LactaM. 
de  fals.  Rel.—Strab.  3,  &.C.— Herat.  Od.  Sat.  &c. 

Hercyna,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
Bceolia  bore  her  name.     Pans.  9,  c.  39. 

Herilu.s,  a  king  of  Prceneste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  xis  he  had  three  lives,  he  was 
killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Vir.  ^En,8,  v.  563. 

Hermaphroditus,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Caira,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salraacis.the  nymph 
who  presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditus 
continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers;  and 
Salmacis  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  embraced  him, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes, 
Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become  effemi- 
nate.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  Sil.—Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Mercurius. 

HERTNnoNE,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  received  as  a  present,  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Vid.  Harmonia.  Apollod.Z. — Ovid.  Met. 
4,  fab.  13.     Vid.  Parts  I  and  II. 

Heroes,  the  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  born  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  ac- 
tions, and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajax, 
Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  four  or  five  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
after  death,  and  they  were  inx'oked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the 
heroes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral 
solemnity,  in  which  their  great  exploits  M'-ere 
enumerated. 

Herse.  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  lay  Mercury.  The  god  dis- 
closed his  love  to  Agflauros,  Herse's  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to  Herse  ; 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  the 
amour.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by 
Mercury,  and,  after  death,  she  received  divine 
honours  at  Athens.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  559,  &c. 

Hertha,  and  Herta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service,  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  cominsr 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and 
festivity.  Taeit.  de  Germ. 
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Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Stryrao,  the  daughter  of  the  Scaman- 
der.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a  sea- 
monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented 
a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Laomedon 
had  oflfended,  but  Hercules  promised  to  deliver 
her,  provided  he  received  as  a  reward  six  beau- 
tiful horses.  Laomedon  consented,  and  Hercu- 
les attacked  the  monster  just  as  he  was  going 
to  devour  Hesione,  and  he  killed  him  with  his 
club.  Laomedon,  however,  refused  to  reward 
the  hero's  services ;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces, 
or  Priam,  who  had  advised  his  father  to  give 
the  promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his  fa- 
ther's throne.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  638. — Diod.  4. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  U,  v.  212. 

Hesperides,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  ApoUodorus  mentions  four, 
JEgle,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethusa ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and 
supposes  that  they  were  the  same  number. 
They  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden  ap- 
ples "which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
their  nuptials  ;  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  beyond  the  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more 
universally  believed  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  according  to  ApoUodorus.  This  cele- 
brated place  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits 
of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  carefully 
guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  which  never 
slept.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides. These  were  brought  to  Eurystheus, 
and  afterwards  carried  back  by  Minerva  into 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  place.  Hercules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the 
dragon,  which  guarded  the  tree,  appears  bowing 
down  his  head,  as  having  received  a  mortal 
wound.  This  monster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
the  offspring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred 
heads  and  as  many  voices.  This  number, 
however,  is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head. 
Those  that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  ob- 
serve that  the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons 
who  had  an  immense  number  of  flocks ;  and  that 
the  ambiguous  word  ixriUv,  which  signifies  an 
apple,  and  a  sheep,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  637,  &c.  1.9,  v.  90.— Hys^in.  fab. 
20.—Apol.  3,  c.  5.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  215,  &c. 

Hesperus,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus,' brother  to  At- 
las. He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received 
the  name  of  Hesperia  from  him,  according  to 
some  accounts.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Hes- 
peris,  who  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother 
of  seven  daughters,  called  Atlantides  or  Hespe- 
rides.    Diod.  4. TI.  The  name  of  Hesperus 

was  also  applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it 
appeared  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was 
called  Phosphorus  or  Lucifer  when  it  preceded 
the  sun.  Cic.  de  .Yat.  D.  2,  c.  2.—Senec.  de 
Hvpol.  749.     Id.  in  Med.  71. 

Hesus.  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  snme  as 
the  Mars  of  the  Romans.     Lucan.  1,  v.  445. 

HiERAX,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argus  to  inform 
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him  that  Mercury  was  stealing  lo^  Mercury 
killed  him,  and  changed  him  into  a  bird  of  prey, 
Apollod.  2,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  II. 

HiLARiA,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice.  As  she  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were  going 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas,  they 
were  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
married  them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  by  Castor, 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  sister,  obiained,  after 
death,  the  honours  which  were  generally  paid 
to  heroes.  Apollod.  3. — Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  16. 
—Pans.  2,  c.  22, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Hippius,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a  horse  (tTrn-o?)  from  the  earth  in 
his  contest  with  Minerva,  concerning  the  giving 
a  name  to  Athens. 

HippocENTAURi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     Vid.  Centauri. 

HippocooN,  a  son  of  CEbalus,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules 
because  he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the  king- 
dom of  Lacedsemon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  Diod.  4. — Apollod.  2,  &c. 
1.  3,  c.  10.— Pans.  Lacon.—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  314. 

HippoDAME,  and  Hippodamia,  I.  a  daughter 
of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  El  is,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father  re- 
fused to  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
courted  her,  and  accepted  her  father's  condi- 
tions, though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  He  previously  bribed  Myrti- 
lus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  and  ensured 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  became  mo- 
ther of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, which  her  guilty  correspondence  with  Pe- 
lops and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned.  Virg.  G.  3, 
V.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  84  and  253.— Paw5.  5,  c.  14, 
&iC.—Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Heroid.  8  and  17.  Vid. 
CEnomaus. — II.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king 
of  Argos,  who  married  Pirithous,  king  of  the 
Lapithae.  The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  at- 
tempts of  Eurytus  to  offer  her  violence.  Vid. 
Pirithous.  She  is  called  Ischomacheby  some, 
and  Deidamia  by  others.  Ovid.  Met.  12. — 
Plut.  in  Thes. 

HippoLocHus,  I.  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  father 
to  Glaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lycians  during 

the  Trojan  war. II.  A  son  of  Glaucus  also 

bore  the  same  name.     Homer.  11.  6,  v.  119. 

HippoLYTE,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  Vid.  Hercules.  She  ha^ 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippyolytus.  Plut.  in 
Thes. — Propert.  4,  el.  3.     Vid.  Acastus. 

HippoLYTDS,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
Ivte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes. 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  particu- 
larly at  Trcezene,  where  he  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  some  accounts,  Diana 
restored  him  to  life.   Vid.  Phcsdra,  and  Part  II. 

HippoMEDON,  a  son  of  Nisimaclius  and  My- 
thidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Tsma- 
rus,  son  of  Acastus.  Apol.  3,  c.  6. — Paus.  2,  c.  36. 

HippoMENES.     Vid.  Atalanta. 
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HiPPONA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horses. 
Her  sLataes  were  placed  in  horses'  siables.  Juv. 
8,  V.  157. 

HiPPOTHOON,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god  might 
be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
discovered,  and  her  father  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares  ;  whence 
his  name,  and  when  grown  up,  placed  on  his 
grandfather's  throne  by  the  friendship  of  The- 
seus.    Hijgin.  fab.  ISl.—Paus.  1,  c.  38. 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  another  was  afterwards  built  by  Claudius 
Marcellus.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  23. 

HoRA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
Hersilia,  who  married  Romulus.  She  was  said 
to  preside  over  beauty.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  851. 

HoR^,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eunomia, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
seasons  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
and  winter,  and  were  represented  by  the  poets 
as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  Olympus. 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  749. — Pans.  5,  c.  11. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  902. 

HoRTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
the  same  as  Herselia. 

HoRUs,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Egyptians. 

HospiTALTs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

HvAciNTHUs,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He 
returned  the  former's  love,  and  Zephyrus,  in- 
censed at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  resolv- 
ed to  punish  his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinthus, 
once  played  at  quoit,  with  his  pupil,  Zephy- 
rus blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
he  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
tions. The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 
Pans.  3,  c.  \^.—Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  185,  &c.— 
Apollod.  3,  &c. 

Hyades,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  kill- 
ed by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and 
died.  They  became  stars  after  death,  and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades 
from  their  brother  Hyas.  Their  names  are 
Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Po- 
lyxo.  To  these  some  have  added  Thione  and 
Prodice,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hyas  and  JEthra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Erechtheus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  at- 
tended with  much  rain,  whence  the  name  fvo) 
pluo.)  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  \^b.—Hygin.  fab.  182. 
— Eurip.  in  Ion. 

Hyas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauretania,  by 
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iEthra.  He  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
lioness  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  that  he  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar.  Vid.  Hyades.  Hygin. 
fab.  192.— Oyid.  Fast.  5,  v.  170. 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  union 
with  Typhon,  It  had  a  hundred  heads  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus ;  fifty,  according  to  Simo- 
nides;  and  nine  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginius,  &c.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off,  two  imme- 
diately grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped 
by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  t(» 
destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
effected  with  the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  ap- 
plied a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds,  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  off.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and,  from 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he 
gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal.  Hesiod. 
Theog. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — Pans.  5,  c,  17. — 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.  m.—Horat.  4,  ob.  4,  v.  61.— 
Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  276, 1.  7,  v.  658. 

Hygeia,  or  Hygiea,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  ^sculapius,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  young  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  out  of  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drank.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  because 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  want- 
ed to  build  a  temple.  Plut.  in  Pericl. — Pans. 
1,  c.  23. 

Hylas,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia, 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  water;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellished 
this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas, 
carried  him  away;  and  that  Hercules,  discon- 
solate at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and,  at  last,  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion to  go  and  seek  him.  Apol.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin. 
fab.  14.  271.— Firor.  Ed.  G.—Propert.  1,  el.  20. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
envy  of  Eurysthens,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Hyllus  and  therestof  theHeraclidae, 
and  marched  against  Eurysthens.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  lime 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  Heraclidai,  and  was  killed  in  sine:le 
combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia.  Vid. 
Heraclidce,  Hercules.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204,  &.Q. 
—Strnh.  9.— Died.  i.—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  279. 
Vid.  Part  I. 
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Hylonome,  the  wife  of  Cyllaras,  who  killed 
herself  the  moment  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  the  Lapithae.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  405, 

Hymen^eus,  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage 
among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  muses.  Hymenajus,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  young  Athe- 
nian of  extraordinary  beauty,bui  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress 
removed  him  from  her  presence  and  conver- 
sation, he  contented  himself  to  follow  her 
wherever  she  went.  In  a  certain  procession, 
in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
Eleusis,  Hyraenaeus,  to  accorapauy  his  mistress, 
disguised  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  join- 
ed the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and  the 
fairness  of  his  features,  favoured  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hyme- 
naeus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mistress, 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep. 
Immediately  after  this,  Hymenaeus  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to  liberty  the 
matrons  who  had  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them  who  was 
the  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians  con- 
sented, and  Hymenaeus  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  his  marriage  state  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latins  did  their  Thalassius.  Hymen  was 
generally  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
vest  of  purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
always  attended  at  nuptials ;  for,  if  not,  matri- 
monial connexions  were  fatal,  and  ended  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities ;  and  hence  people  ran 
about  calling  aloud.  Hymen !  Hymen !  &c. 
Ovid.  Medea.  Met.  12,  v.  212.—  Virg.  jEn.  1, 
&c. — Catull.  ep.  62. 

Hyperion,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  suii  itself  Herod.  Theog. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  1  and  2. — Homer,  hymn,  ad  Ap. 

Hypermnestra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Hypsipyle,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted, 
punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendered 
their  mouths  and  breath  so  extremely  offensive 
to  the  smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  some  female 
slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Thrace,  This  contempt  was  highly  resented 
by  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved 
on  revenge,  and  all  unanimously  put  to  death 
their  male  relations,  Hvpsipyle  alone  excepted, 
who  spared  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon 
after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  island.  During 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers;  and  Jasm,  the  chief  of  the 
Argonaatic  expedition,  left  Hypsipyle  preg-nant 
at  his  departure,  and  promised  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty. Hypsipyle  brought  twins,  Emieus  and  Ne- 
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brophonus,  whom  some  have  called  Deiphilus 
or  Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  promises 
to  Hypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
life,  still  mindful  that  Thoas  had  been  preserved 
by  means  of  his  daughter,  Hypsipyle,  in  her 
flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lycur- 
gus,  king  of  Nemaea.  She  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus  ; 
and  when  the  Argives  marched  against  Thebes, 
they  met  Hypsipyle,  and  obliged  her  to  show 
them  afountain,  where  they  might  quench  their 
thirst.  To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  laid 
down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence 
he  was  killed  by  a  serpent,  Lycurgus  attempted 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adrastus, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Heroid.  6. — 
Apollon.  I.— Stat.  b.—  Theb.—Flac.^.—ApoUod. 
1,  c.  9, 1,  3,  c.  6.—Hygin.  fab.  15,  74,  &c. 

I. 

Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  laxeiv, 
from  ihenoise  and  shouts  which  the  bacchanals 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity,     Virg.  Ed. 

6,    G.  1,  y.  166.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  15. Some 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres  ;  because  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the 
M^ord  Iacchus  Avas  frequently  repeated.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  6b.— Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Ialmenus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asca- 
laphus,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Orchomenosand  Aspledon,in  Boeotia, 
Pans.  9,  c.  ^1.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  19. 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhilarate 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and 
satirical  verses  have  been  called /a7n^c5.  Apol- 
lod. 1,  c.  5. 

Iamid^,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  which 
remained  among  his  posterity.     Pans.  6,  c.  2, 

Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  in 
Italy.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of 
Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  small 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  called  Jani- 
culum.  Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Coelus 
and  Hecate  ;  and  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Athens.  During  his  reign,  Saturn,  driven  from 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came  to  Italy,  where 
Janus  received  him  with  much  hospitality,  and 
made  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  Janus 
is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  future ;  or, 
according  to  others,  because  he  was  taken  fur 
the  sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and 
shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  represented 
Janus  with  four  heads.  He  sometimes  appeared 
with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  without.  In  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  his  name  was  always  invoked 
the  first,  because  he  presided  over  all  gates  and 
avenues,  and  it  is  through  him  only  that  prayers 
can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance he  often  appears  with  a  key  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left.    Sometimes  he 
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holds  the  number  300  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  65,  to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year, 
of  which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.  Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Coe- 
lus ;  and  from  that  circumstance  they  call  him 
Eanus,  ab  eufido,  because  of  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens.  He  was  called  by  different  names, 
such  as  Consivius  a  consorendo^  because  he  pre- 
sided over  generation ;  Quirinus  or  Martialis, 
because  he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  called 
Patidcius  ^  Clausius,  because  the  gates  of  his 
temples  were  opened  during  the  time  of  war 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped among  the  Romans,where  he  had  many 
temples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others 
to  Janus  CLuadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Cluadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The  four 
doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
sides  the  three  months  in  each  season,  and  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Janus 
was  generally  represented  in  statues  as  a  young 
man.  After  death,  Janus  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and  the  civilization 
which  he  had  introduced  among  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  Italy.  His  temple,  which  was  al- 
ways open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only  three 
times  during  above  700  years,  under  Numa, 
234  B.  C,  and  under  Aqgustus ;  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  \yere  con- 
tinually employed  in  war.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v, 
65,  &c.—  Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  ^l.—  Varro  de  L.  L. 
I. — Macrob.  Sat.  1. 

Japetus,  a  son  of  Ccelus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Menoetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
and  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
frequently  called  Japeti.  His  sons  received  the 
patronvmic  of Impeiionides.  Ovid.  Met.  4, v.  631. 
—Hesiod.  Thjeog.  136  and  508.— ApoZZo^^.  1,  c.  1. 

Iapyx,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  la,jnjs.ia.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  '458.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Iarbas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis, 
king  of  Gaetulia,  from  which  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arrival  of  ^neas  prevented  his  success,  and  the 
queen,  rather  than  marry  Iarbas,  destroyed 
herself.  Vid.  Dido.  Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  36,  &«.— 
Jmtin.  18,  c.  &.—Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  552. 

Iasion,  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elec- 
tra,oneof  the  Atlan tides,  who  reigned  over  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  agriculture.  He  married  the  goddess  Cybele, 
or  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods  ,were  present  "at  the 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres 
two  sons,  Philomelusand  Plutus,  to  whom  some 
have  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced 
the  worships  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
exposed  as  soon  as  born,  saving  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was 
suckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
Atalanta.  Iasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  Hes.  The. 
970.— Firs-.  Mn.  3,  v.  \&d.—Hyg.  Poet.  2,  c.  4. 

Jason,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede, 


daughter  of  Phylacus,  by  ^soo  the  son  of  Cre- 
theus,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
son  of  jEolus,  had  two  son,  Pelias  and  Neleus, 
by  Neptune,  ^son  was  king  of  lolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias, 
and  iEson,  the  lawful  successor,  was  driven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  The  education  of 
young  Jason  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
JSolus  would  dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to 
go  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Evenus 
or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
In  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  san- 
dals,and  at  his  arrival  at  lolchos,  the  singularity 
of  his  dress  and  the  fairness  of  his  complexion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place.  Pelias 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  soon  augmented.  Jason,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  boldness  and 
popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias;  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet  he  fear- 
ed the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As  Jason 
was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias,  at 
once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  ^Eetes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, had  severely  treated  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered their  comrnon  relation  Phryxus.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would  be 
accompanied  with  much  glory  and  fame.  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchos, 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  Vid. 
Argo7iaut(s.  After  this  celebrated  conquest  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservation. 
Jason's  partiality  for  Glance,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Corinth,  afterwards  disturbed  their  mat- 
rimonial happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced 
that  Jason  might  more  freely  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  infidelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea,  ( Vid.  Glauce,)  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 
Vid.  Medea.  After  his  separation  from  Me- 
dea, Jason  lived  an  unsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  him  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  This  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  relation  of  some  authors.  Some  say  that  he 
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afterwards  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized 
the  kingdom  and  reigned  in  great  security.  Eu- 
rip.  in  Med.— Ovid,  Met.  7,  fab.  2, 3,  &c.—Diod. 
4. — Fans.  2  and  3. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  3.— Ovid.  Ti-ist.  3,  el,  d.—Strab.  7.— 
Apoll. — Mace. — Hygin.  5,  &c. — Pindar.  3,  Nf>m. 
— Justin.  42,  c.  2,  &c. — Senec.  in  Med. —  Tzeiz. 
ad  L/ycoph.  lib,  &c.--Athen.  13.     Vid.  Part  II. 

IcARius,  I.  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
icating nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  After  death  he  was  honoured  with 
public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was  led  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Moera.  Erigone  hung  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mosra  into  the  star 

Canis.  Hygin.  fab.  130. — Apollod.  3,  c.  14. 

II.  A  son  of  CEbalus  of  Lacedsemon.  He  gave 
his  daughter  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses 
king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
Lacedaemon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope 
blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediate- 
ly erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil.     Homer.  Od.  16,  v.  435. 

Icarus,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  with  his  fa- 
ther, fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high, 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  iEgean  Sea  which  was  called  after 
nis  name.   Vid.  Dcedalns.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  178. 

IcELOs,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  the  name  (et/ftXoj  similis).  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  V.  640. 

Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  into  Phry- 
gia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  of 
that  country.   Virg.^En.  8,  v.  177.   Vid.  Part  I. 

Id;f;a,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  mount  Ida.    Lvcret.  2,  v.  611. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.  He  was 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  ^Etolia.  Mar- 
pessa was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisher  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Vid. 
Marpessa.  According  to  ApoUodorus.  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks;  but 
when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda  ;  Lyn- 
ceus was  killed  bv  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux. 
According  10  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the  quarrel 
between  the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Apha- 
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reus  arose  from  a  more  tender  cause :  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  as  they  say,  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hikira,  the  two 
daughters  of  Leucippus ;  but  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  oflTered  violence  to  the  brides  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  11.  9. — 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  100,  &c.—  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  700. 
— Apollod.  1  and  3. — Pans.  4,  c.  2  and  1.  5,  c.  18. 

Idea,  or  Id.ea,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dardanus, 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  Phineus,  king 
of  Bithynia,  and  abused  the  confidence  reposed 

in  her  by  her  husband.     Vid.  Phineus. II. 

The  mother  of  Teucer  by  Scamander.    Apol. 

Idmon,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild  boar 
in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  received  a  magni- 
ficent funeral.  He  had  predicted  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death.    Apollod.  1,  c.  9. —  OrpL 

Idomeneus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ilaira,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus,  carried 
away  with  her  sister  Phcebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  &c. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Numitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetual 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  crown.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed  ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and 
she  brought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Numitor,  its 
lawful  possessor.  Ilia  was  buried  alive  by 
Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some 
suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
Horat.  1,  od.  2.—Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  211.— Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  598. 

Iliades,  I.  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 

son  of  Ilia.    Ovid. II.  A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.     Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  484. 

Ilione,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polvmnester,  king  of  Thrace.  Virg. 
jEn.  1,  V.  657. 

Ilithyia,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lucina. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women ;  and 
in  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  carry  a 
small  piece  of  money  as  an  offering.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  established  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who,  by  enforcing  it,  was  enabled  to  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  Roman  people.  Hesiod.  Th. 
ibO.— Homer.  11.  11,  od.  \^.— Apollod.  1  and  2. 
— Horat.  carm.  scecuI. —  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  283. 

Illyrius,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
from  whom  lllyricum  received  its  name.  Apol. 

Ii.us,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,by  whom  he  had  Themis, 
who  married  Capys.  and  Laomedon  the  father 
of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  the 
city  of  Ilium,  called  also  Troy  from  his  father 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long  would 
the  town  remain  impregnable.  When  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 
goddess,  though  he  recovered  it  some  time  after. 
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Homer.  ll.Strab.  n.—Apol.  3,  c.  12.— Ovid. 

Fast.  4,  V.  33, 1.  6,  v.  419. II.  A  name  of  As- 

canius,  while  he  was  alTroy.  Virg .yEn.l,v .212. 

Inachides,  I.  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  704. 
II.  And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Ina- 
chus.    Id.  4,  fab.  11.  ' 

Inachus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  fa- 
ther of  lo,  and  also  of  Phoroneus  and  .^Egialeus. 
He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  deity.  He  reigned  60  years. 
Virs[.  G.  3,  V.  Vol.—Apcllod.  2,  c.  2.— Pans.  2, 
c.  15.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Indigetes,  a  name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  worshipped  only  in  some  particular  places, 
or  who  were  become  gods  from  men,  as  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  &c.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  inde  and  geniti,  born  at  the  same  place 
where  they  received  their  worship.  Virg.  G. 
1,  V.  49S.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  608. 

Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harraonia. 
Vid.  Athamas. 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her ;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  discover- 
ed the  object  of  his  affection,  and  surprised  him 
in  the  company  of  lo,  though  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  beau- 
tiful heifer;  and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  husband  the  ani- 
mal whose  beauty  she  had  condescended  to 
commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argus,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid..  Ar- 
gus, lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  one  of 
the  furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form;  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman,  she 
brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she  mar- 
ried Telagonus,  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris,  ac- 
cording to  others ;  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by  Phoe- 
nician merchants,  who  wished  to  make  reprisals 
for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  lo  never  came 
to  Egypt.  She  is  sometimes  called  Phoronis, 
from  her  brother  Phoroneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
im.—Paus.  1,  c.  25,  1.  3,  c.  IS.— Moschus.— 
Apollod.  2,  c.  I.— Virg.  Mn.  7,  v. 189.— Hijgin. 
fab.  145. 

loBATEs,  and  Jobates,  a  king  of  Lycia,  father 
of  Stenobcea,  the  wife  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Bellerophon, 
to  whom  she  had  given  one  of  her  daughters, 
called  Philonoe,  in  marriage.  Vid.  Bellero- 
phon.   Apollod.  2,  c.  2. — Hygin.  fab.  57. 

JocASTA,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  who  mar- 
ried Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had 


CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  herson  CEdi- 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by 
him  jEteocles,  Polynices,  &c.  Vid.  Laius, 
CEdipus.  When  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  her  own  son,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  is 
called  Epicasta  by  some  mythologists.  Stat. 
Theb.  8,  v.  42. — Sencc.  and  Sopkocl.  in  CEdip. — 
Apol.  3,  c.  b.—Hyg.  fab.  66,  &lc.— Homer.  Od.  11. 

loLAS,  or  loLAUs,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquering 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  others.  He  was  restored  to  his 
youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards,  lolas 
assisted  the  Heraclidse  against  Eurystheus,  and 
killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in  Boeo- 
tia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fidelity,  considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  399. 
—Apollod.  2,  c.  4:.— Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

loLE,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEcha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments, and  lole  was  carried  away  by  force. 
Vid.  Eurytus.  It  was  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules  and  Dejanira.  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hyllus,  by  De- 
janira.    Apollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  270. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Selinus,  king  of  ^Egiale.  He  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name 
of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  Vid. 
loiies  and  Ionia.  Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Paus.  7,  c. 
l.-Strab.  n.—Herodot.  7,  c.  94,  1.  8,  c.  44. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Iphiclus,  or  Iphicles,  I.  a  son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcraena,  born  at  the  same  birth  with 
Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  the  sight 
of  the  serpents,  Iphicles  alarmed  the  house ; 
but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed 

them  to  death.     Apol.  2,  c.  4. —  Theocrit. II. 

A  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthiotis,  son  of  Phyla- 
cus  and  Clymene.  Vid.  Melampus.  He  was 
father  to  Pordace  and  Protesilaus.  Homer.  Od. 
11,  //.  i:i.— Apollod.  1,  c.  O.—Paus.  4,  c.  36. 

Iphtgenia,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they 
must  sacrifice  Iphisrenia,  Agamemnon's  daugh- 
ter, to  Diana.  As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pre- 
tence of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Clytemnestra  gladly  permitted  her  departure, 
and  Iphigenia  came  to  Aulis :  here  she  saw  the 
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bloody  preparations  for  the  sacrifice ;  she  im- 
plored the  forgiveness  and  protection  of  her  fa- 
ther, but  tears  and  entreaties  were  unavailing. 
Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he 
was  going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  supernatural  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  favour- 
able, and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from  Aulis. 
Iphigenia's  innocence  had  raised  the  compas- 
sion of  the  goddess  on  whose  altar  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  she  carried  her  to  Taurica, 
■where  she  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her 
temple.  In  this  sacred  oflice  Iphigenia  was 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice 
all  the  strangers  which  came  into  that  country. 
Many  had  already  been  offered  as  victims  on  the 
bloody  altar,  vrhen  Orestes  and  Pylades  came 
to  Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
friendship,  (  Vid.  Pylades  and  Orestes,)  disclosed 
to  Iphigenia  that  one  of  the  strangers  whom  she 
was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her  brother ;  and, 
upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to 
fly  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They  successfully 
effected  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas, 
who  enforced  the  human  sacrifices.  According 
to  some  authors,  the  Iphigenia  who  w^as  sacri- 
ficed at  Aulis  was  not  a  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, but  a  daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer does  not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
though  very  minute  in  the  description  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  adventures,  &c.  The  statue  of 
Diana,  w^hich  Iphigenia  brought  away,  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  Italy. 
Pans.  2,  c.  22,  1.  3,  c.  16.— Ovid.  Met.  12, 
V.  2l.—  Virg.  JEn.%  v.  W&.—jEschyl.—Eurip. 

IpmNdE,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
nos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  island  after  their  return  from  a  Thracian 
expedition.     F%acc.  2,  v.  163. 

Tphis,  I.  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ces,  who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wnfe  Eriphyle,  by  giv- 
ing her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmonia.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her  husband. 
Apollod.  3. — Place.  1,3,  and  7. II.  A  beau- 
tiful youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth.     Vid. 

Anaxarete. III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 

Telethusa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pregnant,  Ligdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  his 
poverty  could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  useless 
charge.  The  severe  orders  of  her  husband 
alarmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would  have  obey- 
ed, had  not  Isis  commanded  her  in  a  dream  to 
spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  which  was  giv^en  to  a  nurse, 
and  passed  for  a  boy  under  the  name  of  Iphis. 
Ligdus  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
when  Iphis  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
lanthe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Telestes.  A 
day  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  was  appointed,  but 
Telethusa  and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxi- 
ous to  put  off  the  marriage  ;  and,  when  all  was 
unavailing,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  Isis, 
by  whose  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  pre- 
served. The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed 
the  sex  of  Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nup- 
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tials  were  consummated  with  the  greatest  re- 
joicings.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  666,  «&c. 

IpHiTue,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia. 
When  Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eury- 
tus, Iphitus  was  sent  in  quest  of  them,  and,  in 
his  search,  he  met  wiih  Hercules,  whose  good 
lavours  he  had  gained  by  advising  Eurytus  to 
give  lole  to  him  in  marriage.  Hercules  assisted 
Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost  animals ;  but  when 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  Eurytus,  he 
killed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down  from  the 
walls  of  Tiryn thus.  Homer.  Od.  21. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  6.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Irene,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 

Plin.  35,  c.  11. II.  One  of  the  seasons  among 

the  Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Horae.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Themis.     Apollod.  1,  c.  3, 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office  was 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and  from  that 
circumstance  she  is  represented  with  wings, 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  variegated  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitting  behind  Juno, 
ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She  is  like- 
wise described  as  supplying  the  clouds  with 
water  to  deluge  the  world.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v. 
266.— Ovirf.  Met.  1,  v.  271,  and  seq.  1.  4,  v.  481. 
1. 10,  V.  585.— Fir^.  Mn.  4,  v.  694.  Vid.  Part  L 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egjrptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  toDio- 
dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  lo.  According  to  some  traditions  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother 
Osiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she 
had  left  her  mother's  womb.  These  two  an- 
cient deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phry- 
gians, the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the 
Romans,  &c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjoint- 
ly in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  sovereign. 
Vid.  Osiris  and  Typhon.  The  ox  and  cow 
were  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  because 
these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Vid. 
Apis.  As  Isis  was  supposed  to  be  the  moon 
and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  full 
of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis 
shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  T)'phon  had 
murdered.  This  word  Isis,  according  to  some, 
signifies  ancient,  and,  on  that  account,  the  in- 
scription of  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
often  in  these  words :  lam  all  that  has  been,  that 
shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  hitherto 
taken  off  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
universal  in  Egypt ;  the  priests  were  obliged  to 
observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was 
closely  shaved,  and  they  always  walked  bare- 
footed, and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  gar- 
ments. They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained 
from  salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.    During 
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the  night  they  were  employed  in  continual  de- 
votion near  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleo- 
patra, the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont 
to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to 
be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cic.  de  Div.  1. — Pint. 
de  hid.  d^  Osirid. — Diod.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Herodoi.  2,  c.  59. — Lucan.  1,  v.  831. 

IsMENF^  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the  ty- 
rant's positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
punished  with  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  wished 
not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 
Sophocl.  in  Antig. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

IsMENius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

IsMENus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ladon, 
a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  the 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus.  Paus. 
9,  c.  10. 

IssE,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the  son  t)f 
Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
obtain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represented 
on  the  web  of  Arachne.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  124. 

Italus,  I.  a  son  of  Telegonus.     Hygin.  fab. 

137. II.  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 

Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  as  iEneas  calls  upon  him 
among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his  adoration 
when  he  entered  Italy.     Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  178. 

Itonus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first  invented  the  manner  of  polishing 
metals.    Litcan.  6,  v.  402. 

Itys.     Vid.  Philomela. 

luLUs.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c. 
She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
brute  creation,  attended.  By  her  marriage  with 
Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods, 
and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mis- 
tresses and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  Juno  had  some  children  by 
Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina ;  and, 
besides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  with- 
out having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
manner.  The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries 
of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  retired  to  Euboea,  and  resolved  for 
ever  to  forsake  his  bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  re- 
conciliation, after  he  had  applied  to  Cithseron  for 
advice,  find  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness 


by  fraud  and  artifice.  Vid.  Dadala.  This 
reconciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  offences  ;  and,  to 
stop  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter 
had  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows.  He 
even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  ex- 
ercised upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  tiie  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
lying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  This  punish- 
ment rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She 
resolved  to  revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of 
the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter,  and  to  im- 
prison him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  ihi.s 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the 
famous  Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was  uni- 
versal, and  even  more  than  that  of  Jupiter,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices  were 
offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Argos,  Samos,  Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients 
generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a  sow  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  cows 
were  ever  immolated  to  her,  because  she  as- 
sumed the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods 
fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock,  often  called  Janonia  avis^ 
( Vid.  Argus,)  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  pleased.  Her  temples  were  numerous,  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  at  Argos,  Olympia, 
&c.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charac- 
ter was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even 
to  touch  it.  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  various; 
they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens ;  she  protected 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marriage  and 
child-birth,  and  particularly  patronised  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  riches.  She 
is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre  ;  while 
Iris  behind  her  displayed  the  thousand  colours 
of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She  is  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they 
entered  upon  office,  were  always  obliged  to  offer 
her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  called  Matrona  or  Romana.  She 
was  generally  represented  as  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated 
thismannerof  dressing  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  married  women  to  leave  any 
part  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
has  received  the  surname  of  Samia,  Argiva, 
Telchinia,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithneroneia,  Bu- 
nea.  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anlhea,  Tropeia.Par- 
thenos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Ilithyia,  Lucinia,  Pronu- 
ba,  Pupulonia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis,  Februa, 
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Opigenia,  &c.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2.— Pans,  2, 
&c. — Apollod.  1,  2,  3. — Apollon.  1. — Argon. — 
Horn.  It.  1,  &.c.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  &.z.—Herodot. 
I,  2,  4,  &C.—SU.  l.—Dionys.  Hal.  l.—Liv.  23, 
24,  27,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  l,&c.—Fast.  b.—Plut. 
quoest.  Rom. —  Tibull.  4,  el.  13.— Athen.  15.— 
Plin.Si. 

Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Varro  there  were 
no  less  ihan  300  persons  of  that  name  ;  Diodo- 
rus  mentions  two ;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  myihologisls,  Ju- 
piter was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his  sons 
as  soon  as  born  ;  but  Ops,  offended  at  her  hus- 
band's cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave  a  stone 
to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  supposition 
that  It  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated 
in  a  cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthoga,  or  upon  honey, 
according  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  quasi  juvans  pater.  His  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drums, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  Ops.  Vid.  Corybantes.  As  soon  as 
he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  make  war  against  the  Titans, 
who  had  imprisoned  his  father  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treachery, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Latium.  Jupiter  divided  with  his 
brothers  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  infernal  regions  to  Pluto.  He  married 
Metes,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne, 
Latona,  and  Juno,  (  Vid.  Juno,)  and  became  a 
Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c.  3,  he  was  father 
of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the  Fates,  Clo- 
the, Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis;  of 
Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Styx  ;  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  &c.  Vid.  Niobe, 
Laodamia,  Pyrrha,  Protogenia,  Electra,  3Iaia, 
Semele,  &c.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  uni- 
versal ;  he  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans, 
the  Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  &c. 
His  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  which 
he  received  from  the  place  or  function  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  severally  called 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,  Elicius,  Apomyos, 
Capitolinus,  Latialis,  Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceus, 
Anxurus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Optimos,  Olym- 
pius,  Fluvialis,  &c.  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  altars  were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  and 
Diana,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
but  he  was  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  white  bulls.  The  oak  was  sacred 
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to  him,  because  he  first  taught  mankind  to  lire 
upon  acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
sitting  upon  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding, 
in  one  hand,  thunderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  hurl- 
ed, and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  His 
looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  expanded 
wings  at  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  naked,  and 
those  below  the  waist  carefully  covered,  as  if 
to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  gods  above,  but 
that  he  is  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several 
oracles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  at 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As  Jupiter  was 
the  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men,  his  power 
was  extended  over  the  deities,  and  every  thing 
was  subservient  to  his  will,  except  the  Fates. 
Prom  him  mankind  received  their  blessings  and 
their  miseries ;  and  they  looked  upon  him  as 
acquainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  at  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  diff'erent  flowers,  particularly 
the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cre- 
tans represented  Jupiter  without  ears,  to  signify- 
that  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ought 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particular  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitious  to  all. 
At  Lacedaemon  he  appeared  with  four  heads, 
that  he  might  seem  to  hear  with  greater  readi- 
ness the  differentprayersand  solicitations  which 
were  daily  poured  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Pans.  1,  2,  &c.—Liv.  1,  4,  5,  &c.— 
niod.  1  and  S.—Hojner.  Id.  1,  5,  &e.  Od.  1,  4,&c. 
— Hymn,  ad  Jov. — Orpheus. — Callimac.  Jov. — 
Pindar.  Olymp.  1,  3,  5. — Apollon.  1,  &c. — Hes- 
iod.  Theog.  in  Scat.— Here.  Oyer,  et  Dies.—Ly- 
cophron.  in  Cass. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  2,  &c.,  G.  3. — 
Ovid  Met.  1,  fab.  1,  &c.—Horat.  3,  od.  1,  &c. 

JuTDRNA,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Ru- 
tuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  she  was 
not  unfavourable  to  his  passion,  so  that  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immortality.  She  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Numicus,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  particularly  in  those  of  Vesta.  They 
had  the  power  to  heal  diseases.  Varro  de  L. 
L.  1,  c.  IQt.—  Ovid.  Fast.  l,v.708, 1.  2,  v.  585.— 
Virg.  Mn.  12,  v.  139.— Czc.  Cluent.36. 

JuvENTAs,  or  JuvENTUs,  a  goddcss  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks,  represent- 
ed as  a  beautiful  nymph,  arrayed  in  variegated 
garments.  Liv.  5,  c.  54,  1.  21,  c.  62,  1.  36,  c. 
36.—  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  9,  v.  12. 

IxioN,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Plilegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  of  Antion,  by  Peri'nela, 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneus,  and  promised 
his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  daughter's 
husband.  Unwilling,  however,  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  he  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  feast 
at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
when  Deioneus  was  come,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment, he  threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  had 
previously  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals. 
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This  premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the 
neighbouring  princes,  that  ail  of  them  refused 
to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  by  which  a  man 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
shunned  and  despised  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
had  compassion  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to 
heaven,  and  introduced  him  at  the  tables  of  ihe 
gods.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno, 
who  was  willing  to  gratify  his  passion,  though, 
according  to  others,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
attempt  on  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in 
the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
■where  Ixion  had  appointed  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Centaurus.  Vid.  Centauri.  Ju- 
piter, displeased  with  the  insolence  of  Ixion 
banishedhira  from  heaven;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him 
with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie 
him  to  a  wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls 
round.  The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion, 
therefore  the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
Dlod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  62. — Pindar.  2. — Pyth. 
2.—  Virg.  G'A,  v.  i8i.—^n.  6,  v.  601.— Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  210  and  338.— Philostr.  Ic.  2,  c.  3.— 
Lactant.  in  Th.  2. 

L. 

Labdacides,  a  name  given  to  CEdipus,  as 
descended  from  Labdacus, 

Labdacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  His 
father  and  mother  died  during  his  childhood, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus,  who  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Ly- 
ons, with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labdacus  as 
soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius.  It 
is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  According  to  Statius,  his  father's 
name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  Labdacides.  Stat.  Theb.  6,  v.  451. — Apol. 
3,  c.  b.—Paus.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  5. 

Labradeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signifies  a  hatchet, 
"which  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  his  hand.     Plut. 

Labyrinthus,  a  building  whose  numerous 
passages  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable. There  were  four  very  famous  among 
the  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or 
Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porsenna.  That 
of  Egypt  was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  declares  that  the  beauty  and  the  art 
of  the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
was  built  by  twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
place  of  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  their  reign.  It  was  divided  into  12 
halls,  or  according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as  Strabo 
mentions,  into  27.  The  halls  were  vaulted 
according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
had  each  six  doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and  the 
same  number  to  the  south,  all  surrounded  by 
one  wall.  The  edifice  contained  3000  chambers, 
1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
below.  She  chambers  above  were  seen  by 
Herodotus,  and  astonished  him  beyond  concep- 
tion, but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  those  be- 
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low,  where  were  buried  the  holy  crocodiles  and 
the  mouarchs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice.  The  roofs  and  walls  were  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures.  The  halls  were  surrounded  with 
stately  and  polished  pillars  of  white  stone,  and, 
according  to  some  authors,  the  opening  of  the 
doors  was  artfully  attended  wiih  a  terrible 
noise,  like  peals  of  thunder.  The  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  built  by  Daedalus,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous  of  all  in 
classical  history.  It  was  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Daedalus  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth 
of  Lemnos  surpassed  the  others  in  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by  forty  col- 
umns of  uncommon  height  and  thickness,  and 
equally  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splen- 
dour. Mela.  1,  c.  d.—Pliii.  36,  c.  13.— Strab. 
10.— Diod.  l.—Herodot.  2,  c.  148.—  Virg.  ^En. 
5,  V.  588. 

Laced^mon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygela, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a 
temple.  From  Lacedaemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon  and 
Sparta.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  155. — 
Pans.  3,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Lachesis.     Vid.  Parcce. 

Laertes.     Vid.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

L^STRYGONEs,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his 
companions.  Vid.  Antiphates.  They  were  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  w^here  they 
built  the  town  of  Formiae,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Lcestrygonia  is  often  used  for  that  of  For- 
miana.  'Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  233, 
&c.  Fast.  4.  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. —  Tzetz.  in 
Dycophr.  v.  662  and  S\8.— Homer  Od.  10.  v. 
81.— Si^.  7,  V.  276. 

Laiades,  a  patronymic  of  CEdipus,  son  of 
Laius.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  18. 

Laius,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycus 
till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  Araphion  and  Zethus,  who 
were  incensed  against  Lycus  for  the  indignities 
which  Antiope  had  suffered.  He  was  after- 
wards restored,  and  married  Jocasta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Creon.  Vid.  (Edipiis.  Sophocl.  in  (Edip. 
— Hygin.  9  and  66. — Diod.  4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 
— Pans.  9,  c.  5  and  26. — Plut.  de  Curios. 

Lamta  and  Auxesia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusis. 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of  an 
olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
at  Athens.     Pam.  2,  c.  30,  &c. 

Lami^,  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  hnd 
the  face  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  allured 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might  de- 
vour them ;  and  though  ihey  were  not  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  was 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  believ^e  them  to 
be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  under  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  enticed  young  chil- 
dren and  devoured  them.  According  lo  some, 
the  fable  of  the  Lamise  is  derived  from  ihe 
amours  of  Japiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  wo- 
men called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Jano 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  children  shede- 
.stroyed ;  upon  which  Lamia  became  insane,  and 
so  desperate  that  she  eat  up  all  the  children  that 
came  in  her  way.  They  are  also  called  Le- 
mures.  Vid.  Lemures.  Philoslr.  in  Ap. — Ho- 
rat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  340. — Plut.  de  Curios. — Dion. 

Lampetia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Nece- 
ra.  She,  with  her  sister  Phsetusa,  guarded  her 
father's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hunger^  paid  no  regard 
to  their  sanctity,  but  carried  away  and  killed 
some  of  the  oxen.  They  then  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  but  here  the  resentment  of 
Jupiter  followed  them.  A  storm  arose,  and  they 
all  perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself 
on  the  broken  piece  of  a  mast.   Homer.  Od.  12, 

V.   119. — Propert.  3,  el.  12. II.  According 

to  Ooid.  Met.  2,  v.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto,  and  Lampedo,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  .surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
rians, and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lamus,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lsestrygones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formise  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamias  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  descended 

from  him.     IJorat.  3,  od.  17. II.  A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  succeeded  his  mo- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ovid.  Heroid.  9, 
V.  54.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Laocoon,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Cap3''s. 
As  bein?  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrifice,  two 
enormous  serpents  issued  from  the  sea  and  at- 
tacked Laocoon's  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to 
the  altar.  The  father  immediately  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  falling  upon 
him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated  wreaths, 
so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him  for  his  te- 
merity in  dissuadingtheTrojansto  bring  intothe 
city  the  fatal  wooden  horse  which  theGreekshad 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
sent of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his 
polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  of  the  god. 
Virg.  yEn  %  v.  41  and  20\.—Hygin.  fab.  135. 

Laodamas,  r.  a  son  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Pha3acians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses 
while  at  his  father's  court.  Ulysses,  mindful 
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of  the  hospitality  of  Alcinous,  refused  the  chal- 
lenge of  Laodamas.  Homer.  Od.  7,  v.  170. ' 

II.  A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes.  Pans, 
9,  c.  15. 

Laodamia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  m-arried  Protesilaus,  the  son  of 
Iphiclus,  king  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  When 
she  heard  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  oi' 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  had  tenderly  loved,  she  ordered  a 
wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  regularly  placed 
in  her  bed.  Iphiclus  ordered  the  wooden  image- 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugh- 
ter's grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  Laodamia 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  image, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given  oc- 
casion to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  the  poets,, 
which  mention,  that  Protesilaus  was  restored  to- 
life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three  hours ;  and  that 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal 
regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  accompany 
him.     Virg.  Mii.  6,  v.  Ml.— Ovid.  Her.  ep.  13. 

—Hygin.  fab.  \Q^.— Propert.  1,  el.  19. IL 

A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Achemone,  the 
daughter  of  king  lobates.  She  had  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hunted  with 
her ;  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her, 
and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess. 
Homer.  II.  6, 12  and  16. 

Laodics,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,. 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Dioraedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Telephus 
king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyoche.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron, 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the 
Greeks.  Dictys  Cret.  1. — Pans.  13,  e.  26.— 
Homer.  11.  3  and  6. TI.  A  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, called  also  Electra.  Homer.  11.  9. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Laodocus,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  Pandarus  to  break 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans.    Homer.  11.  4. 

Laogoras,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  ac- 
customed hi3  subjects  to  become  robbers.  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  Apol.  2,  c.  7. — Diod.  4. 

Laomedon,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  mar- 
ried Strymo,  called  ^>y  some  Placia,  or  Leucippe, 
by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterv/ards  Imown 
by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  built 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from 
heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  after  his 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  god  of  the 
sea,  and  his  subjects  were  visited  by  a  pestilence 
sent  by  Apollo.  He  was  put  to  death  bv  Her- 
cules after  a  reign  of  29  years.  Vid.  Hesione. 
Homer.  11.  21, —  Virs.  Mn.  2 and  9.—  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  fab.  6.—Apollod.  2,  c.  5.— Pans.  7,  c.  20.— 
Horat.  3,  od.  S.—Hvgin.  89. 

Laothoe,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  the 
LelejjeSjWho  married  Priam, andbecame  mother 
of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  Homer.  IL.  21,  v.8t>. 
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Laphria,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrae,  in 
Achaia,  where  she  had  a  temple,  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  celebrity. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess  from  La- 
phirus,  the  sou  of  Delphus,  who  consecrated  the 
statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  god- 
dess there,  called  also  Laphria,  of  which  Paus. 
7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Lapith.®,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Vid,  La- 
pithus. 

Lapithus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  La- 
piUi(B  was  given  to  the  num-erous  children  of 
Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  Lapithae  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous, 
one  of  their  number,  and  among  them  were 
Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus, 
Exadius,  Proiochus,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Cen- 
taurs were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  and  the  amusements  would  have  been 
harmless  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  in- 
toxicated Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippo- 
damia,  the  wife  of  Pirithous.  The  Lapithfe 
resented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported 
their  companions,  upon  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaugh- 
ter. Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  at 
last  were  obliged  to  retire-  Vid.  Centauri. 
The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
attributed  to  the  Lapithae.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. 
Mil.  6,  V.  601, 1. 7,  V.  ZQb.—  Ovid  Met.  12,  v.  530, 
1.  14,  V.  670. — Hesiod.  in  Scut. — Diod.  4. — Pind. 
^^.—Pyth.—Stral).  9.— Stat.  TJici.  7,  v.  304. 

Lara,  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Almon,  in  Latium,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents 
long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband 
Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which  the  god  cut  off 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
her  to  the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became 
mother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans 
have  paid  divine  honours,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  599. 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara.  Vid. 
Lara.  In  process  of  time  their  power  was  ex- 
tended not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  the 
country  and  sea;  and  we  find  Lares  Urbani  to 
preside  over  the  cities,  Familiarcs  over  houses, 
Rustici  over  the  country,  Compitales  over 
cross  roads,  Marini  over  the  sea,  Viales  over 
the  roads,  Paiellarii,  &c.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  manes, 
arises  from  the  ancient  custom,  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  nations,  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses,  and  from  their 'belief  that  their 
spirits  continually  hovered  over  the  houses  for 
the  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  The  statues 
of  the  Lares,  resembling  monkeys,  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the 
hearths.    At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the 


figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  their  care 
and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their 
altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular 
days.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  offerings 
of  fruit  presented.  The  wi)rd  Lares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars,  which 
signifies  conductor  or  leader.  Ooid.  Fast.  5,  v. 
]29.—Juv.  8,  V.  8. — Plut.  in  QucEst.  Rom. — 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Horat.  3,  od.  23.— 
Plant,  in  Aul.  d^  Cist. 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  wicked  spirits.  The 
word  itself  signifies  a  mask.     Vid.  Lemures. 

Latialis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  lasted  15  days.  Liv.  21.  Vid.  Feria 
Latince. 

Latinus,  I.  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he 

had  a  son  and  a  daughter.     Vid.  jEneas. 

II.  A  son  of  Sylvius  ^neas,  surnamed  also 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latins, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Dion.  1,  c.  15. — Liv.  2,  c.  3. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Latois,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latona. 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Coeus  the  Titan  and 
Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated 
for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter, 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
sent  the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno, 
refused  to  give  her  a  place  where  she  might 
find  rest  and  bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  which  before 
wandered  in  the  ^gean,  and  appeared  some- 
times above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leaning  against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration ;  Juno  dis- 
covered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  asked 
for  water  while  they  were  weeding  a  marsh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  Her  beauty 
proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom  Apollo 
and  Diana  put  to  death;  Vid.  Tityus.  At 
last,  Latona  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw 
her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  wor- 
ship was  generally  established  where  her  chil- 
dren received  adoration,  particularly  at  Argos, 
Delos,  &c.,  where  she  had  temples.  She  had 
an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  de- 
cisive answers  which  it  gave,  Diod.  5. — He- 
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rodoL  2,  c.  Ibh.—PaiLS.  2  and  3.— isomer.  U.  21. 
— Hymn,  in  Ap.  <^  Dian. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5  and  10.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  160. 
— Hygin.  fab.  140. 

Laverna,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis- 
honest persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only  pre- 
side over  robbers,  called  from  her  Laverniones, 
but  she  protected  such  as  deceived  others,  or 
formed  their  secret  machinations  in  obscurity 
and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular, 
and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, was  called  the  gate  of  Laverna. 
She  was  generally  represented  by  a  head  with- 
out a  body.  Ilorat.  1,  ep.  16.  v.  60. —  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4. 

Lavinia,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  King 
Turn  us,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  fa- 
ther to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 
given  to  ^neas  after  the  death  of  Turnus.  At 
her  husband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant;  and 
being  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  Ascanius,  her 
son-in-lav\^,  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she 
brought  forth  a  son  called  .^neas  Sylvius. 
Dionvs.  Hal.  1. —  Virg.  jEn.  6  and  7. —  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  301.— Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

Lausus,  I,  a  son  of  Numitor,  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  his  father's  throne.     Ovid. 

Fast.  4,   V.  54. 11.    A  son    of  Mezentius, 

king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  ^neas  in 
the  war  which  his  father  and  Turnus  made 
against  the  Trojans.  Virg.  yEn.  7,  v,  649, 1. 10, 
V.  426,  &c. 

Learchus,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  Vid. 
Athartia.s. 

Leda,  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and  Eu- 
rythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Vid.  CoMor.  Some  mythologists  attribute 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  to  Nemesis  ;  and  they 
further  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  Vid.  He- 
leva.  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinions, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesiod  make 
no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poets,  and  probably  invented  since  their  age. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  \0.—  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109. 
— Hesiod.  17,  V.  55. — Hygin.  fab.  77. — Isocr.  in 
Hel. — Homer.  Od.  11. — Eurip.  in  Hel. 

Lelaps,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize 
and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  pre- 
senting him  with  that  valuable  present.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dansferous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.     Hygin.  fab.  128. 

Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.   771. — Pavs.  9,'  c.   19. II. 

One  of  Actaeon's  dogs.     Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  211. 

Lemures,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients suppose  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  .spirits  were  called 
Lares  familiares,  and  the  evil  ones  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Larvce,  or  Lemures.  They 
terrified  the  good,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and  impious ;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
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superstition  to  celebrate  festivals  in  their  honour, 
called  Lemuria,  or  Lemuralia,  in  the  month  of 
May.  They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus 
to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus, 
from  whom  they  were  called  Remuria,  and  by 
corruption,  Lemuria.  These  solemnities  con- 
tinued three  nights,  during  which  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited. 
It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans 
on  the  graves  of  the  decea.sed,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable 
to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  upon  earth. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  421,  &c.—Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v. 
209.— Per  si  us  5,  v.  185. 

LEN.EUS,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  X??vof, 
a  winepress.  There  was  a  festival  called  Le- 
ncea,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  ce- 
remonies observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the 
god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poet- 
ical contentions,  &c.  Pans. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  4. 
jEn. 4.  V.  201.— Ovid.  Met.4,  v.  14.  Vid.  Part  II. 

Leos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid. 
Leocorion. 

Lestrygones.     Vid.  LcEstrygones. 

Lethe,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar- 
tarus. It  had  the  power  of  making  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard  before, 

as  the  name  implies,  MBt),  oblivion. II.  Lethe 

is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes,  which 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time  after 
rises  agam;    whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 

of  the   Lethean  streams  of  oblivion. III. 

Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  drimk 
by  those  w^ho  consulted  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius.  Lncan.  9,  v.  355. —  Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  1, 
V.  47.— Firg-.  G.  4,  v.  545.  ^n.  6,  v.  714.— 
Ital.  1,  V.  235,  1.  10,  V.  555.— Paws.  9,  c.  39.— 
Horat.  4,  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Levana,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up  from 
the  ground  a  newly-born  child  after  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  father,  and  so  religiously- 
observed  was"  this  ceremony,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child  could  be  disputed  w-ithout  it. 

Ledce,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  ot 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  According  to 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  often  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c.  According  to 
sonlie  accounts,  Achilles  celebrated  there  his 
nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and 
shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  wath  the 
manes  of  Ajax,  &c.    Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 

Ammian.  22.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773. II.  One 

of  the  Oceanides,  whom  Pluto  carried  into  his 
kingdom. 

Leucippe,  I.  a  brother  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  daughter  of 
Inachus,  bv  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hi- 
laira  and  Phoebe,  known  by  the  patronymic  of 
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I^eucippides.  They  were  carried  away  by  their 
cousins  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going 
to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Lyncus  and 
Idas.     Ovid.   Fast.  5,  v.  70L — ApoLlod.  3,   c. 

10,  &.c.—PaiiS.  3,  c.  17  and  26. II.  A  son 

of  Xanthus,  descended  from  Bellerophon.  He 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  his  sisters. 
Some  time  alter  the  father  resolved  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Lycian  prince.  The 
future  husband  was  informed  that  the  daughter 
of  Xanthus  secretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  father. 
Xanthus  upon  this  secretly  watched  his  daugh- 
ter, and  when  Leucippus  had  introduced  him- 
self to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eagerness  to 
discover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise  in 
the  room.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as 
she  attempted  to  escape,  she  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  her  father,  who  took  her  to  be  the 
lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
stabbed  his  father  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
who  he  was.  This  accidental  parricide  obliged 
Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  country.  He  came  to 
Crete,  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  him 
an  asylum  when  acquainted  with  the  atrocious- 
ness  of  his  crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephe- 
siis,  where  he  died  in  the  greatest  misery  and 

remorse.    Hermesianax  apud  Parlhen.  c.  5. 

III.  A  son  of  CEnomaus,  who  became  enamour- 
ed of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
his  mistress  as  a  companion.  He  gained  the 
affections  of  Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and 
attention,  but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal 
through  the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival 
Apollo ;  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
were  bathing  in  theLadon,the  sex  of  Leucippus 
was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  females.  Parihen.  Erot.  c.lo. — Pans.  8,  c.  20. 
Leucothoa,  or  Leucothea,  I.  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  Vid.  Ino. 
She  was  called  Mutura  by  the  Romans,  who 
raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  parti- 
cularly women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother's 
children.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to 
protect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
unfortunate  in  hers.  No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  or  if  their  curi- 
osity tempted  them  to  transgress  this  rule,  they 
were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity. 
To  this  supplication  for  other  people's  children, 
Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines,  Fast.  6 : — 

Non  tamen  hanc,  pro  stripe  sua  pia  mater  adorat, 
Ipsa  parum  felix  visafidsse  parens. 

II.  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus,by  Eury- 

nome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  when 
Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe,  discover- 
ed the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who  ordered 
his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The  lover, 
unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  nectar 
and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a  beautiful 
tree,  which  bears  the  frankincense.  Ovid.  Met. 
4,  V.  196.     Vid.  Part  I. 

LiBENTiNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements 
of  their  youth  when  arrived  at  nubile  years. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. 

LiBEE,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifies 


free.  He  received  this  name  from  his  delivering^ 
some  cities  oi  Bceotia  from  slavery,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  cares,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  and  uncoDcem. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself.  Seiiec. 
de  tranq.  anim. 

Libera,  I.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Clc.  in  Ver.  4„c.  48. II.  A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513, 

LiBERTAs,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Grac- 
chus, and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with 
many  elegant  statues  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman 
in  a  light  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand  and 
a  cap  in  the  other,  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
when  confined.  Liv.  24,  c.  16,  1.  25,  c.  7. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  1,  v.  12.—Plut.  in  Grac  — 
Dio.  Cas.  4A. 

LiBiTiNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius 
Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
every  thing  necessary  for  funerals  were  exposed 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  40, 
c.  19.— FaZ.  Mo.x.  5,  c.  2.—Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.— 
From  the  name  of  the  goddess,  those  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  Rome  were  called  Libi- 
tinarii.  Plutarch  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Venus  in  the  one  instance,  and  of 
Libitina  in  the  other,  preside  over  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death  ;  and  thinks  that  they 
desired  to  suggest  thereby  the  brevit}^  of  life. 
With  the  same  intention  the  Greeks  had  at 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  {^.-KLrofi- 
Bia).  Servius  Tullius,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred 
annually,  enacted  that  a  piece  of  money  should 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  every 
funeral.     Millim. — Pint.— Dionys.  Hal. 

Libya,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassi- 
opea,  who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus 
by  Neptune.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  1. — Pans. 
1,  44.     Vid.  Part  I. 

LicHAS,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eu- 
bcEan  Sea.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  211. 

LicYMNius,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother 
of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age, 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortimately  killed  Licym- 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  Apollod.  2, 
c.  7. — Diod.  5. — Hoiner.  11.  2. — Pind.  Oli/mp.  7. 

Linus,  "  was  the  son  of  Urania  by  Amphi- 
marus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  renown  which 
he  acquired  for  his  skill  in  music  was  superior 
not  only  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  but  to 
that  of  all  hia  predecessors  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
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have  been  slain  by  Apollo  for  attempting  to 
compare  hits  skill  in  singing  with  that  of  the 
god.  Indeed  the  death  of  Linus  was  lamented 
by  every  barbarous  nation ;  and  among  the 
Egyptians  there  is  a  song  which  the  Greeks  call 
Linus  :  for  this  song  is  denominated  by  the 
Egyptians  Maneroon.  But  ihe  Greeks,  and 
among  these  Homer,  mention  this  song  as  Gre- 
cian. For  Homer,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  misfortune  of  Linus,  says  that  Vulcan  re- 
presented, among  others  things,  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  a  boy  playing  on  a  harp,  and  singing 
the  fate  of  Linus : — 

'  To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Liniis  sings. ^ 

But  Pamphus,  who  composed  the  most  ancient 
hymns  for  the  Athenians,  says,  that  grief  for 
the  death  of  Linus  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  Oitolinos,  or  lamenta- 
ble Linus.  And  afterwards  the  Lesbian  Sappho, 
having  learned  the  name  Oitolinos  from  the 
verses  of  Pamphus,  celebrates  in  her  poems 
Adonis  and  Oitolinos.  The  Thebans,  too,  boast 
that  Linus  was  buried  in  their  country ;  and 
they  say,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  at 
Chaeronea,  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vision  in  a  dream,  brought  the 
bones  of  Linus  to  Macedonia ;  and  afterwards, 
from  another  dream,  carried  back  the  bones  to 
Thebes.  The  covering  however  of  this  tomb, 
and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  it,  have,  they 
say,  been  obliterated  through  length  of  time. 
The  Thebans  likewise  assert,  that  there  was  a 
junior  Linus,  the  son  of  Ismenius;  and  that 
when  but  a  boy  he  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
whom  he  instructed  in  music."  Pausanius. 
"  However,  neither  the  Linus,  the  son  of  Am- 
phimarus,  nor  he  who  was  the  son  of  Ismenius, 
composed  anything  in  verse;  or,  if  they  did, 
it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posteritv.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  was  a  poet  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  first  that  brought  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Phcenicia  to  Greece.  He  taught  Her- 
cules letters,  and  is  said  to  have  ranked  as  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets.  Two  fragments  are  all 
the  remains  of  his  works  at  present."     Taylor. 

LiRioPE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.   Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  311. 

Ll-vSa,  the  name  of  a  fury  Avhom  Euripides 
introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules  with 
that  fatal  rage  which  ended  in  his  death. 

LoTis,  or  Lotos,  a  beautifnl  nvmph,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  To  save  herself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  Priapus,  she  implored  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  tree  called  Lotus,  con- 
secrated to  Venus  and  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
348. 

LoTOPHAGi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  livingupon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited  their 
country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Herodol.  4,  c.  lll.—Sfrab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  7.— 
Plin.  5,  c.  7,  1. 13,  c.  17. 

Lua,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations, 
whence  the  name  (a  luendo.)  She  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

LucTper,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer,  when  ap- 
pearing in  the  morning  before  "the  sun  ;  but 
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when  it  follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hesperus.  According  to 
some  mythologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Aurora. 

LuciNA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latona.  As  her 
mother  brought  her  into  the  world  without  pain, 
she  became  the  goddess  whom  women  in  labour 
invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth  of 
children.  She  receives  this  name  either  from 
lucus  or  from  lux,  as  Ovid  explains  it : — 


Gratia  L/ucina,  dedit  hcec  tibi  nomine  lucus  ; 
Aut  quia  principium  iu,  Dea,  lucis  hates. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also 
sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called"  Ilylhia  by  the 
Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Rome, 
raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varr.  de  L.  L.  4.—Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  21.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  449.— 
Horat.  Carm.  Sec. 

LiJNA,  (the  moon,)v!B.s  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  to  some 
mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies. 
It  was  supposed  that  magicians  and  enchanters, 
particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  had  an  uncon- 
trollable power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they 
could  draw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations.  Her 
eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion,  proceeded 
from  thence ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  usual 
to  beat  drums  and  cymbals,  to  ease  her  labours, 
and  to  render  the  power  of  mag-ic  less  effectual. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  V.  263,  &c.—  'Pibull.  1,  el.  8,  v. 
21.— Hesiod.  Theog.—  Virg.  Eel.  8,  v.  69. 

LuPA.  (a  she-v:olf,)  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Remus, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  suckled 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  This 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lupa, 
which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and  humanity  these 
children  owed  their  preservation.  Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  V.  415. — Plut.  in  Romul. 

LviEus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  derived 
from  >vsn',  solvere,  because  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melancholy. 
Horat.  ep.  9. — Lucan.  l,v.  675. 

Lycaon,  I.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  and  Melibcea.  He  built  a  town  called 
Lvcosuraon  the  top  of  mount  Lycaeus,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Calisto,  and  fifty  sons. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nyctimus, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons.  He  lived  about  1820 
vears  before  the  Christian  era.  ApoUod.  3. — 
Hygin.  fab.  lie.—Caiul.  ep.  IG.—  Paus.  8,  c.  2, 

&:c. TI.  Another  king  of  Arcadia,  celebrated 

for  his  cruellies.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered  human  victims 
on  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute 
this  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The  sins 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  so 
enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  came  to 
Arcadia,  where  the  people  began  to  pay  proper 
adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon,  however, 
to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  served  up  human 
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flesh  on  his  table.  This  impiety  so  irritated 
Jupiter,  that  he  immediately  destroyed  the  house 
of  Lycaon,  and  changed  him  into  a  wolf.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V.  198,  &c. — These  two  monarchs  are 
often  confounded  together,  though  no  less  than 

an  age  elapsed  between  their  reigns. III.  A 

son  of  Priam  and  Laothoe.  He  was  taken  by 
Achilles,  and  carried  to  Lemnos,  whence  he 
escaped.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Achilles 
in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  11.  21,  &c. 

Lycastus,  I.  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Cory- 

bas.     Diod.  4. II.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Phi- 

lonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimus.  He  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  3  and  4. 

Lycius,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from  his 
temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  oracles,  parti- 
cularly at  Patara,  where  the  appellation  of  Ly- 
cia sortes  was  given  to  his  answers.  Virg. 
^ri.  4,  V.  346. 

Lycomedes,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
He  was  secreily  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had 
disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Trojan  war,  wliere  she  knew  he  must 
unavoidably  perish.  Lycomedes  has  rendered 
himself  famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus. 
Plid.  in  Tke.<i.—Paus.  1,  c.  17, 1.  7,  c.  A.—Apol. 
3,  c.  13.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Lycurgus,  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  drove 
Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  abolished  his 
worship,  for  which  impiety  he  was  severely 
punished  by  the  gods.  He  put  his  own  son 
Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  he  cut  off  his  own 
legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He  was 
put  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
they  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no 
more.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing, 
that  the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  filthi- 
ness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his 
dominions  to  be  cut  down,  that  himself  and  his 
subjects  might  be  preserved  from  the  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery  which  are  produced  by 
too  free  a  use  of  wine.  Hygin.  fab.  132. — 
Hovier.  II.  6,  v.  1^0.— Avollnd.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  22.— Virg.  J5;^.  3,  v.  U.—Horat.  2, 
od.  19.     Vid.  Part  tl. 

Lycus,  I.  a  king  of  Boeotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacus,  the  son  of  the  dausfh- 
ter  of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
make  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried 
away  by  force  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
teus. He  was  successful  in  this  expedition,  re- 
covered Antiope  and  married  her.  Vid.  An- 
tiope.   Paus.  9,  c.  5. — ApoUod.  3.  c.  5. II.  A 

king  of  Libya,  M'ho  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
gers came  upon  his  coast.  When  Diomedes,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and  con- 
fined him.  He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of 
Callirhoe,  the  tyrant's  daus^hter,  who  was  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  who  hung  herself  when 

she  saw  herself  deserted. III.  A  son  ofNep- 

lime  byCeloeno,  made  king  of  a  part  of  Mysia 
by  Hercules.    He  oflfered  violence  to  Megara, 


the  wifeof  Hercules,  for  which  he  was  killed 
by  the  incensed  hero.  Lycus  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  the  Argonauts.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — 
Hi/gin.  fab.  18, 31,  32,  137.   Vid.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Lydus,     Vid.  Part  II. 

Lygodesma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
Taurus,shielded  round  with  osiers.  Paws.3,c.l6. 

Lynceus,  I.  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharpsighted,  ihat,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and 
they  were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux 
when  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
with  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  Apollod.  I 
and    3. — Hygin.    fab. — Poacs.   4,   c.  2. —  Ovid. 

Met.  3,  V.  iOi'i.—Apollon.  Arg.  1. II.   A  son 

of  J^gvptus,  Avho  married  Hypermnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife.  Vid.  Danaides.  He  made 
war  against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  him 
and  seized  his  crown.  Some  say  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeed- 
ed him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  fortv-one 
years.  Apollod.  2,  c.  \.—Paus.  2,  c.  16,  19,  25. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  14. 

Lyncus,  Lynceus,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king  of 
Scythia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture  ;  and  as  he  was 
jealous  of  his  commission,  he  resolved  to  mur- 
der this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As 
he  was  going  to  g^ive  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemus, he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  650. 

Lysidice,  a  daughter  of  Pel  ops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.    Apol.  2,  c.  4. — Paus.  8,  c.  14. 

M. 

Macaria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De- 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
tkeus  made  war  against  the  Heraclida?,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  decla- 
red that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  ob- 
tain the  victory  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  him- 
self to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Macaria,  who  refused  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
children  of  Hercules  by  suffering  the  victim  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
victory.  Great  honours  were  paid  to  the  patri- 
otic Macaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 

called  by  her  name.     Paus.  1,  c.  32, II.  An 

ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

Macedo,  I.  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolf's 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Eg)7)tians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.     Died.   1. — Plut. 

in  hid.  ct   Os. II.  A  man  who  gave  his 

name  to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  considered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.     Diod.  1. 

Maciiaon,   a   celebrated  phvsician,  son  of 

iEsculapius  and  brother  to  Podalirus.      He 

went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 

Trica,  Ithome,  and  CEchalia.     According  to 
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some,  he  was  king  of  Messenia.  As  physician 
to  the  Greeks,  he  healed  the  wounds  which 
they  received  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed  before  Troy 
by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  lelephus.  He  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  tem- 
ple in  Messenia.  Homer.  11.  2,  &c. —  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  3,  ep.  4. —  Cluint.  Smijr.G,  v.  409. —  Virg. 
.^71.  2,  V.  263  and  426. 

M^6NiD.E,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Maeonia. 

Magnes,  a  young  man,  who  found  himself 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under  his 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  person  who  had  been  first 
sensible  of  its  power.  Some  say  that  Magnes 
was  a  slave  of  Medea,  v/hom  that  enchantress 
changed  into  a  magnet.   Orph.  de  lapul.  10,  v.  7. 

Maia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisters.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. —  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v. 
301. II.  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
Fast.  5,  V.  25. 

Mallophora,  {Icenam  ferens,)  a  surname  un- 
der which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara,  be- 
cause she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad- 
vantage. This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  falling  to 
decay.     Pans.  1,  c.  44. 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  burying  places,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity, particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
always  invoked  them  when  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duces his  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, and  to  the  Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditch.  The  word  Manes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mania,  who  was 
by  some  reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremen- 
dous deities.  Others  derive  it  from  manare, 
quod  per  omnia  atherea  terrenaque  manabant, 
because  they  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  manes 
comes  from  manis,  an  old  Latin  word  which 
signified  good  or  propitious.  The  word  manes 
is  differently  used  by  ancient  authors;  some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto's 
kingdom  ;  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Dis  Ma- 
nibus,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane, 
not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  which 
were  guarded  with  such  sanctity.  Propert.  1, 
el.  19.— Virg.  4,  G.  v.  469.  JEn.'S,  &.c.—Horat. 
1,  Sat.  8,  V.  28. 

Mania,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lares  and  Manes. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisto,  both  famous  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.   Tac.  de  Germ.c.2. 

Mantineus,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar- 
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ried  Abas  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnes- 

tra.     Apollod.  2,  c.  9. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of 
Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  was  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  the  conquerors  sent 
her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  most 
valuable  present  they  could  make.  Manto,  often 
called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at  Del- 
phi, where  she  officiated  as  priestess,  and  where 
she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi  she  came  to 
Claros,  in  Ionia,  where  she  established  an  ora- 
cle of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Rhadius,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinusthe  king  of 
Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the 
river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua. 
Manto,  according  to  a  certain  tradition,  was  so 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sor- 
sov/  and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  sup- 
pose her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  iEneas 
into  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death.  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  199,  1.  10, 
V.  im.—  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  Ibl.—Diod.  4.—Apol. 

3,  c.  l.—Strab.  14  and  IQ.—Paus.  9,  c.  10  and 
33,  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Mariands,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter,  from 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assembled 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  communicated 
to  him  in  a  dream.     Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

Marica,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Minturnae.  She  married  King  Faunus,  by 
whom  she  had  King  Latinus,  and  she  was  after- 
wards called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honoured 
as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her 
name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Circe.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  41.—Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

Maron,  I.  a  son  of  Evanthes,  highpriest  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon 

the  coast.     Homer.  Od.  9,  v.  179. II.   An 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from 
him  Maronea.    Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Diod.  1. 

Marpesia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, who  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.  The  mountain 
was  called  Marpesius  Mons,  from  its  female 
conqueror.     Justin.  2,  c.  4. —  Virg.  Mn.  6. 

Marpessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleas:er.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  husband ;  and  when  Apollo  endeavoured 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the  ravisher 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenue. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by  Jupiter, 
who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  that  of  the 
two  lovers  whom  she  most  approved  of  She 
returned  to  her  husband.  Homer.  11.  9,  v.  549. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  ^Qb.— Apollod.  1,  c.  l.—Paus. 

4,  c.  2,  1.  5,  c.  18. 

Mars,  a  god  of  war  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to  He- 
siod.  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  of  Juno 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.  Vid.  Juno.  The 
education  of  Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the 
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god  Priapus,who  instructed  him  in  dancing  and 
every  manly  exercise.  His  trial  before  the 
celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for  the  murder 
of  Hallirhoiius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
history.  Vid.  AreopagitcB.  The  amours  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  In  the 
wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized 
by  Oius  and  Ephialies,  and  confined  for  fifteen 
months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his  libert}'-. 
His  worship  was  not  very  universal  among  the 
ancients;  his  temples  were  not  numerous  in 
Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  received  the  most  un- 
bounded honours,  and  the  warlike  Romans 
were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom 
they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and 
the  father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.  His 
most  celebrated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  the  avenger.  His 
priests  among  the  Romans  were  called  Salii ; 
they  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  Mars  was 
generally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an 
old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a 
shield.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a  military 
dress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  some- 
limes  without.  He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the  poets  call 
Flight  and  Terror,  His  altars  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his 
ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also  of- 
fered to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness  and 
voracity.  The  Scythians  generally  oflfered  him 
asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria,  dogs.  The 
weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause it  grows,  ab  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  eflusion 
of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of  Mars  are 
not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gradivus,  Ma- 
vors,  Gluirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he 
was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Camulus 
of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Har- 
monia,  by  the  goddess  Venus.  He  had  Ascala- 
phus  and  lalmenus  by  Astyoche ;  and  Thes- 
tius,  by  Demonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed  father  of 
Romulus,  CEnomaus,  &c.  He  presided  over 
gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike.  Among  the  Romans 
ii  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  went  on 
an  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
he  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
shook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
"  Marsviliga !  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safe- 
ty of  this  city."  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  231.  Trist. 
2,  v.  925.— Hygin.  fab.  U8.—  ViTg.  G.  4,  v.  346. 
yE?i.  8,  V.  701. — Lucian.  in  Electr. —  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Homer.  Od.  1,  11.  5.— Mace.  6. 
— Apollod.  1,  &e. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Pindar. 
od,  4,  Pyth. —  Quint.  Smyr.  14. — Paus.  1,  c.  21 
and  28.— Ji^i;.  9,  v.  102. 

Marsyas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celaenie  in 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
CEagrus.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the 
flute,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the'  inventor  of 
it.    According  to  the  opinion  of  some  he  found 
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it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played 
upon  it.  Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele, 
and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  asNysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  should  be  flayed  alive 
by  the  conqueror.  Tiie  Muses,  or,  according  to 
Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Nysa,were  appoint- 
ed umpires.  Each  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and 
the  victory,  with  much  diflSiculty,  was  adjudged 
to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon  this,  tied  his  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  and  flayed  him  alive.  The  death 
of  Marsyas  was  universally  lamented ;  the 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate, 
and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phr5'gia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas. 
In  independent  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statue  of  Marsyus  was  generally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  intimacy  which  subsist- 
ed between  Bacchus  and  Marsyas,  as  the  em- 
blems of  liberty.  It  was  also  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  spot  where 
usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact 
business,  being  principally  intended  in  terro- 
rem  litigatorum ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  Sat.  6,  v.  120.  At 
Celaena3,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to 
travellers  for  sometime;  it  was  suspended  in 
the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a 
foot-ball.  Hygin.  fab  165. —  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
707.  Met.  6,  fab.  l.—Diod.  S.—Jtal.  8,  v.  503 
—Plin.  5.  c.  29,  I.  7,  c.  b6.—Paus.  10,  c.  30.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4.     Vid.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  (Vid.  Ino  and  Leucothoe,)  and  she  was 
worshipped  by  sailors  as  such  at  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wo- 
men and  freeborn  matrons  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they  gene- 
rally brought  the  children  of  their  relations  in 
their  arms.  Liv.  5,  &c. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  v.  19. 

Mechaneus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter.  He  had 
a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

Mecisteus,  I.  a  son  of  Echius  or  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.    He  was  killed 

by  Polydamas.  Homer.  11.  6,  v.  28,  &c. IL 

A  son  of  Lycaon.     Apollod. 

Medea,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
^etes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He- 
siod and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
and  Neraea.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Meda  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours  that  the  Ar- 
gonauts owed  their  preservation.  Vid.  Argo- 
nautcE.  When  Jason  reached  lolchos,  his  na- 
tive country,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoic- 
ings; but  ^iSon,  the  father  of  Jason,  was  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  solemnity  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband's 
request,  removed  the  weaknars  of  .■Eson,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins  and 
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filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs, 
she  reistored  to  him  the  vigour  and  sprightliness 
of  youth.  The  daughters  ofPelias  were  also 
desirous  to  see  their  father  restored  by  the  same 
power.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caldron, 
but  Meda  refused  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  Pelias  which  he  had  done  to  ^son, 
and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  even  deprived  of  a  burial.  This  action 
greatly  irritated  the  people  of  lolchos,  and  Me- 
dea, with  her  husband,  fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  an  offended  populace.  Here 
they  lived  for  ten  years  with  much  conjugal 
tenderness-,  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  Glauce,  the 
king's  daughter,  soon  interrupted  their  mutual 
harmony,  and  Medea  was  divorced.  Medea 
revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by  causing  the 
death  of  Glauce  and  the  destruction  of  her  fam- 
ily. Vid.  Glauce.  This  action  was  followed 
by  another  still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed 
two  of  her  children  in  their  father's  presence, 
and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  mother,  she  fled  through  the  air 
upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
From  Corinth,  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where, 
after  she  had  undergone  the  nocessary  purifica- 
tion of  her  murder,  she  married  king  ^geus, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  called  Medus. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  washed  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  {Vid.  Mgeus,)  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  entertainment.  Her  at- 
tempts, however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  sight 
of  the  sword,  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side, 
convinced  ^geus  that  the  stranger,  against 
whose  life  he  had  so  basely  conspired,  was  no 
less  than  his  own  son.  The  father  and  the  son 
were  reconciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  her  wickedness  deserved, 
mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disappeared 
through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis,  where 
according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
who  had  sought  her  in  her  native  country  after 
her  su-dden  departure  from  Corinth,  ^he  died 
at  Colchis,  as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had 
been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family. 
After  death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  according  to  the  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Simonides.  The  murder  of  Mermerus 
and  iPheres,  the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by 
Medea,  is  not  attributed  to  their  mother,  ac- 
cording to  ^lian,  but  the  Corinthians  tbem- 
.selves  assassinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Acrsea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. — Hygin.  fab.  -21,  22, 
23,  &c. — Phit.  in  TTies. — Dionys.  Perieg. — 
jElian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  ^\.—Pans.  2,  c.  3,  1.  8,  c.  1. 
— Euripid.  in  Med. — Diod.  4. —  Chnd.  Met.  7, 
fab,  1,  in  Mcd.—Strab.  l.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c. 
19. — Apollon.  Arg.  3,  &c. —  Orpheus. — Flacc. — 
Lncan.  4,  v.  556. 

Medesicastk,  a  dau°:hter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  w^ho  w^as  killed  by 
Teucer  during  the  Trojan  w^ar.  Homer.  11.  13, 
V.  \1^.— ApoUod.  3. 

Meditrina,  the  goddess  of  medicine,  whose 
festivals,  called  Meditrinalia,  were  celebrated 
at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September,  when  they 
made  offerings  of  fruits.   Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Medusa,  I.  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daus^h- 
ter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only 
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one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to  mortaJ' 
ity.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms 
and  the  beauty  of  her  locks.  Neptune  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  favours  i» 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  and 
she  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa, 
which  had  inspired  Neptune's  love,  into  ser- 
pents. According  to  Apollodorus  and  others,. 
Medusa  and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world  with 
snakes  on  their  heads  instead  of  hair,  with  yel- 
low wings  and  brazen  heads.  Their  body  was 
also  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immorial 
by  the  conquest  of  Medusa,  He  cut  off  her  head,, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wound 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's  head 
on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  used  m 
his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  the  same 
petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it  was  fatally 
known  in  the  court  of  Cepheus,  Vid.  Andro- 
meda. Some  suppose  that  the  Gorgons  were 
a  na.tion  of  women,  whom  Perseus  conquered, 
Vid.  Gor^ones.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  4. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
—  Ovid.^Met.  4,  v.  618.—lMcan.  9,  v,  624.— 

ApoUon.i. — Hygin.  fab.  151. IL  A  daughter 

of  Priam. III.   A  daughter  of  Sthenelus. 

ApoUod. 

Mfg^ra,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Nox 
and  Acheron.  The  name  is  derived  from 
jjLsyaipeiv  invidere,  and  she  is  represented  as  em- 
ployed by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  them  with 
diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with  death. 
Virg.  jEn.  12,  v.  846.     Vid.  Eumenides. 

Megale,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  called 
Megalesia. 

Meganira,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Triptolemus, 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Attica, 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar  raised 
to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first 
been  seen  when  she  arrived  at  Attica.  Pans. 
1,  c.  39. 

Megara,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules  because 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Orchomenians.  Vid.  Erginus. 
When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  violence  was  offered  'to  Megara  by 
Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  would  have 
yjelded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  re- 
turned that  moment  and  punished  him  with 
death.  This  murder  displeased  Juno,  and  she 
rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that  he  killed 
Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  by  her 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild 
beasts.  Some  say  that  Megara  did  not  perish 
by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but  that  he  afi.er- 
wards  married  her  to  his  friend  lolas.  The 
names  of  Megara's  children  by  Hercules  were 
Creontiades,  Therimachus,  and  Deicoon.  Hy- 
gin. fab.  82. — Senec.  in  Here. — ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. 
—Diad.  4. 

Melampu.s,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  phy- 
sician of  Argos,  son  of  Amythaon,  and  Ido- 
menea,  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos,  in  Pe- 
loponnesus. His  servants  once  killed  two  large 
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serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  oak,  and  Melampus  paid  so  much 
regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he  raised  a 
burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  He  also 
took  particular  care  of  their  young  ones,  and 
fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time  after  this  the 
young  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
on  the  grass  near  the  oak;  and,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor,  they  wan- 
tonly played  around  him,  and  softly  licked  his 
scars.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
astonished  at  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
quainted wiih  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
with  all  their  rude  notes  as  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  supernatural 
git\,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daughters 
of  Proetus,  by  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  me- 
iampodium^  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he 
married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vid. 
PrcBtide^  The  tyranny  of  his  uncle  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  Proetus,  to  show  himself  more 
sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him  part  of  his 
kingdom,  ever  which  he  established  himself. 
About  this  lime  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained  many  ad- 
mirers, but  the  father  promised  his  daughter 
only  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen 
of  Iphiclus.  Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  steal 
the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus 
was  caught  in  the  attempt  and  imprisoned;  but 
he  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become 
a  father,  and  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 
leus to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe 
distemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Me- 
lampus ;  and  Anaxagoras,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by  giving  him  part 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
his  memory.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  287,  1.  15,  v. 
-2b5.—Herodot.  2  and  9.—Apollod.  2.  c.  2.— 
PajLS.  2,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c.  ^.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. 

Melampyges,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  &c. 

Mf.laxippe,  L  a  daughter  of  iEolus,  who  had 
two  children  l3y  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a 
prison.  Her  children,  who  had  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eyesight. 
She  afterwards  married  Metapontus.    ' Hygin. 

fab.  186. II.  A  nymph  who  married  Itonus, 

son  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  Boeotus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Boeotia.     Pans.  9,  c.  1. 

Melanippus,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Cyrene, 
killed   by  the   tyrant  Nicocrates.     Polycin.  8. 

II.  A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban 

chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  by  Amphiaraus.  Vid.  Tydeus. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8.—jEschyl.  ante  T%eb. — Pans.  9, 
c.  18. III.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  became 


enamoured  of  Cometho,  a  priestess  of  Diana 
Triclaria.  For  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a 
sudden  death,  and  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
pestilence,  which  was  stopped  only  after  the  of- 
fering of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  oi 
the  oracle.     Pans.  7,  c.  19. 

Meleager,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  CEneus,  king  of  ^Etolia,  by  Althaea,  daughter 
of  Thestius.  The  Parcse  were  present  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
greatness.  Clolho  said,  that  he  would  be  brave 
and  courageous;  Lachesis  fereiold  his  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  Atropos  declared  that  he 
should  live  as  long  as  that  firebrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsumed. 
Althffia  no  sooner  heard  this  than  she  snatched 
the  stick  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,who  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  CEneus  had  neglected.  Vid.  (Eneus. 
No  sooner  were  they  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  its  immense  size.  It  became 
soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  became  more  famous  in  my- 
thological history  than  the  hunting  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  The  princes  and  chiefs  who  as- 
sembled, and  who  are  mentioned  by  mytholo- 
gists,  are  Meleager,  son  of  CEneus,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mars, 
Castor  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  Thesus  sonof^geus, 
Anceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  iEson,  Peleus 
and  Telemon  sons  of  iEacus,  Iphicles  son  of 
Amphitryon.  Eurytrion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schoeneus,  lolas  the  friend  of  Her- 
cules, the  sons  of  Thestius,  Amphiaraus  son  of 
Oileus,  Protheus,  Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Al- 
theea,  Hippothous  son  of  Cereyon,  Leucippus, 
Adrastus,  Ceneus,  Phileus,  Echeon,  Lelex, 
Phoenix  son  of  Am^mtor,  Panopeus,  Hyleus, 
Hippasus,  Nestor,  Menoetius.  the  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  Ampbicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  un- 
usual fury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the 
head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  first  w^ounded  the 
animal.  This  partiality  to  a  woman  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxeus  and  Plexip- 
pus,  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  and  they  endeav- 
oured to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pres- 
ent. Meleager  defended  a  woman  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt. Meantime,  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  had  already  reached  Calydon,  and 
Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son  had  gain- 
ed. As  she  went,  she  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  from  the  chase,  and 
at  this  mournful  spectacle  she  filled  the  whole 
city  with  her  lamentations.  She  was  upon  this 
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informed  that  they  had  been  killed  by  Melea- 
ger,  and  in  the  moment  of  her  resentment,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw 
into  the  fire  the  fatal  slick  on  which  her  son's 
life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it 
was  consumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
firebrand,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
fable  is  posterior  to  that  poet's  age.  But  he  says 
that  the  death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  so  irri- 
tated Althsea,  that  she  uttered  the  most  horrible 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her 
son.  Meleager  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  £is  also  Atalanta,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Apol- 
lon.  1,  arg.  1,  v.  997,  1.  3,  v.  blS.—Flacc.  1  and 
G.—Pmis.  10,  c.  3l.—Hygin.  U.—  Ovid.  Met. 
S.—Hovier.  II.  9.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Meleagrides,  the  sistersof  Meleager,  daugh- 
ters of  CEneus  and  Althaea.  They  were  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager, 
that  they  refused  all  aliment,  and  were  changed 
into  birds  called  Meleagrides.  The  youngest 
of  the  sisters,  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  had 
been  married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  biO.—Plin. 
10,  C.26. 

MelTcerta,  Melicertes,  or  Melicertus,  a 
son  of  Alhamas  and  Ino.  Vid.  Athamas.  After 
his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palaemon, 
and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in 
honour  of  him.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  4. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  44. — Hygin.  fab.  1  and  2. — Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  529,  &c.—Plut.  de  Symp. 

Melissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissus.  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthaea,  fed  Jupi- 
ter with  the  milk  of  goals.  She  first  found  out 
the  means  of  collecting  honey;  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  she  was  changed  into  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  insect. 

Columell. II.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who 

married  Inachus,  by  whom  she  had  Phoroneus 
and  ^gialus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  splendid  ;  she  wore  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  and  crowns.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. — 
Hesiod.  Theog. 

Memnon,  a  king  of --Ethiopia,  sonofTitho- 
nus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  often 
thousand  men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  M-ar,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son. 
The  aged  father  challenged  the  Ethiopian 
monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  venerable  asfe  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies. 
Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  dealh  of  her 
son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  begged  the  god  to  grant  her  son  such  hon- 
ours as  might  distinguish  him  from  other  mor- 
tals. Jupiter  consented,  and  immediately  a 
numerous  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and  after 
they  had  flown  three  times  round  the  flames, 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  separate 
bodies,  and  fought  with  such  acrimony  that 
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above  half  of  them  fell  down  into  the  fire  as 
victims  to  appease  the  manes  of  Memnon. 
These  birds  were  called  Memnonides;  and  it 
has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
they  never  failed  to  return  yearly  to  the  tomb 
of  Memnon  in  Troas,  and  repeat  the  same 
bloody  engagement,  in  honour  of  the  hero  from 
whom  they  received  their  name.  The  iEthio- 
pians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Memnon  reign- 
ed, erected  a  celebrated  staiue  to  the  honour  of 
their  monarch.  This  statue  had  the  wonderful 
property  of  uttering  a  melodious  sound  every 
day,  at  sun-rising,  like  that  which  is  heard  at 
the  breaking  of  the  siring  of  a  harp  when  it  is 
wound  up.  This  was  effected  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  it.  At  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  the  sound  was  lugu- 
brious. This  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confesses  himself 
ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  basis 
of  the  statue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  round 
it.  This  celebrated  statue  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cambyses,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
and  its  ruins  still  astonish  modern  travellers  by 
their  grandeur  and  beauty.  Memnon  was  the 
inventor  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  Anti- 
clides,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c.  56. 
Musch.  in  Bion. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  578,  &c. — 
^lian.  5,  c.  \.—Paus.  1,  c.  42.  1.  10,  c.  31.— 
Strab.  13  and  17. — Juv.  15,  v.  5. — Philostra.  in 
Apollod. — Plin.  36,  e.  7. — Homer.  Od.  9. — 
Quint.  Calab. —  Vid.  Part  II. 

Mena,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  women.  She  was  the 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some,  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  her  were  young  puppies  that  still 
sucked  their  mother.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  2. 
—Plin.  29,  c.  4. 

Menalippe,  I.  a  sister  of  Antiope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  ^his  celebrated  nation. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  in 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.   Juv. 

8,  V.  229. II.  A  daughter  of  the  centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  by  tEoIus,  son  of  Hellen.    She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  called  Ocyroe. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  nanie  of 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroe.     She  be- 
came a  constellation   after  death,   called  the 
horse.    Some  authors  call  her  Hippe  or  Evippe. 
Hygin.   P.  A.  2,  c.  18.— Pollux.  4. Mena- 
lippe is  a  name  common  to  other  persons,  but 
it  is  generally  spelt  Melanippe  hy  the  best  au- 
thors.—  Vid.  Melanippe. 
Menelaus.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Menesteus.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Menceceus,  I.  a  Theban,  father  of  Hippo- 

nome,  Jocasta,    and   Creon. II.   A  young 

Theban,  son  of  Creon.  He  offered  himself  to 
death,  when  TeresJas,  to  insure  victory  on  the 
side  of  Thebes  ngainst  the  Argive  forces,  or- 
dered the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dra- 
gon's teeth,  and  he  killed  himself  near  the  cave 
where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly  re- 
sided. The  gods  required  this  sacrifice  because 
the  dragon  had  been  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  no 
sooner  was  Menoeceus  dead,  than  his  country- 
men obtained  the  victory.  Stat.  Theb.  10,  v. 
614. — Eurip.  Phcen. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6. — Cic. 
Thisc.  1,  c.  98. — Sophocl.  in  Antig. 
Mencetius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  iEginia.    He 
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left  his  mother  and  went  to  Opus,  where  he  had, 
by  Sthenele,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Philo- 
mela or  Polymela,  Patroclus,  often  called  from 
him  Menoetides.  Menoetius  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
^•onauts.  Apollod.  3,  c.  24. — Homer.  11.  1,  v. 
307. — Hygin,  fab.  97. 

Mera,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who,  by  his  crii^s, 
showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  had 
been  thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery, 
the  daughter  hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the 
dog  pined  away,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens,  known  by  the  name  of  Canis. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  ^^i.— Hygin.  fab.  130.— 
Mlian.  Hist.  An.  7,  c.  28. 

Mercurius,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  no 
less  than  five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero : 
a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Lux  ;  a  son  of  Valens  and 
Coronis  ;  a  son  Gi  the  Nile ;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia ;  and  another,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
ThauU  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia  the  actions  of  all  the  others  have  been 
probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  best  known.  Mercury  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular ;  he 
was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds; 
he  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  in- 
fernal regions ;  and  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the 
god  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest 
persons.  His  name  is  derived  o,  mercibus,  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  merchandise  among 
the  Latins.  He  was  born,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  in  Arcadia,  on  mount 
Cyllene,  and  in  his  infancy  he  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was 
born,  or,  more  probably,  the  following  day,  he 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dis- 
honesty, in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof 
of  his  thievish  propensity,  by  taking  also  the 
quiver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd;  and 
he  increased  his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of 
his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle.  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  Those 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  dis- 
charged till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  He 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with  a 
winged  cap  called  pelasus,  and  with  wings  for 
his  feet  called  talaria.  He  had  also  a  short 
sword,  called  herpe^  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and 
he  often  was  set  to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and 
intrigues  of  Juno.  The  invention  of  the  lyre 
and  its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.  This 
he  gave  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  celebrated  caduceus  with  which  the  god  of 
poetry  used  to  drive  the  flocks  of  King  Adme- 
tus. Vid.  Caduceus.  In  the  wars  of  the  giants 
against  the  gods,  Mercuiy  showed  himself  spir- 
ited, brave  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from 
the  long  confinement  which  he  sufiered  from 
the  superior  power  of  the  Aloides.  He  puri- 
fied the  Danaides  of  the  murder  of  their  hus- 
band; he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infer- 
nal regions;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus;  hesoldHecrulesto  Omphale,  the  queen 


of  Lydia;  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hec- 
tor; and  he  carried  the  infant  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
Tricephalos,  Agoneus,  &c.  His  children  are 
also  numerous  as  well  as  his  amours.  He  was 
father  of  Autolycus,  by  Chione  ;  Cephalus,  by 
Creusa ;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditus,  by  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Pan,  by  Dry  ope,  or  Penelope.  His 
worship  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Greece,  Eg}'pt,  and  Italy.  He  was  worshipped 
at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  under  the  name  of  Cri- 
ophorus,  and  represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders,  because  he  delivered  the  inhabi- 
tants from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  can  y 
a  ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated 
a  festival,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had 
sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to 
forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths,  or 
falsehoods,  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain.  Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  cloak  round  his  arm^ 
or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of 
his  power  and  offices  are  his  caduceus,  his  peta- 
sus,  and  his  talaria.  In  Egypt,  his  statues  rep- 
resented him  with  the  head  of  a  dog;  whence 
he  was  often  confounded  with  Anubis,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  whose  powers  were  sweet 
and  persuasive.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of- 
fered tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,  because,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  arms.  Homer.  Od.  1,  &c.  11.  1,  &c. — 
Hymn,  in  Merc. — Lucian.  in  Mart.  Dial. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  667.  Met.  1,  4,  11,  U.— Mar- 
tial. 9,  ep.  2b.— Stat.  'Vkeb.  A.— Pans.  1,  7,  8 
and  9.  — Orpheus. — Pint,  in  Num. —  Varro  de 
L.  L.  Q.—Plut.  in  PhcrA—Liv.  36.—  Virg.  G. 
1.  ^En.  1,  V.  AS.—Diod.  4  and  5.— Apollod.  1, 
2  and  3. — Apollon.  Arg.  1. — Horat.  1,  od.  10. — 
Hygin.  fab.  P.  A.  %—Tzetz.  in  Ujc.  219.— 
Cic.  de  JVat.  D. — Lactantius. — Philostr,  1. — 
Icon.  c.  27. — Manil. — Macrob.  1,  Sat.  c.  19. 
Vid:  Part  II. 

Meriones.     Vid.  Part  II, 

Merope,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus,  son  of  iEolus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death.  Vid.  Pleiades.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope 
appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest, 
because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the 
gods  or  their  descendants.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
llb.—Diod.  4:.— Hygin.  fab.  l^'i.^Apollod.  1,  c. 
9.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Mestor,  I.  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
who  married  Lysidice,  daughter  of  Pelops,  by 
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•whom  he  had  Hippothoe. IL  A  son  of  Pte- 

rilaus. 

Metanira,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  who  first  taught  mankind  agriculmre.  She 
is  also  called  Meganira.     ApoUod.  1,  c.  5. 

Metiadusa,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who 
married  Cecrops,  by  whom  she  had  Pandion, 
Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was  Ju- 
piter's first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  bring 
forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cunning  and 
greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in  the  lirst 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  after  this 
adventure,  the  god  had  his  head  opened,  from 
which  issued  Minerva,  armed  from  head  to  foot. 
Hesiod.  Tlveog.  v.  S90.—Hygin. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Gordius  or 
Gorgias.  The  hospitality  he  showed  to  Silenus, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed ;  and"^  Midas  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased.  He  demanded  of 
the  god  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed into  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and 
when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so 
fatal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  in  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  gold  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some 
time  after  this  adventure,  Midas  had  the  impru- 
dence to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute  ;  for 
which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.  This,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resent- 
ment, he  opened  a  hole  m  the  earth,  and  after 
he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
he  had  buried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  number 
of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
uttered  the  same  sound  that  had  been  buried 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable 
of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  supposition  that  he 
kept  a  number  of  informers  and  spies,  who  were 
continually  employed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tious word  that  might  drop  froni  the  m.ouths  of 
his  subjects.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died 
of  drinking  bull's  hot  blood.  This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented 
him.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of 
Cybele.  He  built  a  town  which  he  called  An- 
cvrse.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  .5. — Plut.  dc  Suprrst. 
—Strah.  l.—ffygin.  fab.  191,  214:.— Max.  Ti/r. 
ZO.—Pavs.  1,  c.'4.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  U.—A^lian.  V.  H.  4  and  12.—Cic.  de 
Div.  1,  c.  36,  1.  2,  c.  31. 

MiLANiON,  I.  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Aialanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Meleager  or  Hippomanes.  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  2,  V.  188. II.  A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

Mtlesius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Miletus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 
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Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  hia 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cranea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Moeander,  fell  to  his  share. 
Strab.  U.—  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  4A6.—Paus.  7,  c. 
2.— Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

MiNEiDES,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or  Mi- 
neus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leucippe, 
and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Clymene 
and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  inspired  them  with 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eating  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  should  give  up 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippasus, 
who  was  instantly  devoured  by  the  three  sis- 
ters. They  were  changed  into  bats.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  usual 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  the  high-priest, 
as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pursue, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he 
came  up  to.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab,  12. — Plut. 
Quast.  Gr.  38. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  libe'ral  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter's 
brain  without  a  mother.  The  power  of  Minerva 
was  great  in  heaven  ;  she  could  hurl  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  bestow 
the  gift  of  prophecy;  and.  indeed,  she  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  divinities  whose  authority 
and  consequence  were  equal  to  those  of  Jupiter. 
Her  quarrel  with  Neptune, concerning  the  right 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia, 
deserves  attention.  The  assembly  of  the  gods 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promising  the  preference 
to  whichever  of  the  two  gave  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued 
from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive, 
and  obtained  the  victory  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Athena,  and 
became  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place.  The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  proved 
ineffectual,  and  her  chastity  was  not  violated, 
though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  marks  of 
his  passion.  Minerva  was  the  first  who  built  a 
ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation,  and  her 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  the  pro- 
phetic tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known  among 
the  ancients  by  many  names.  She  was  called 
Athena,  Pallas,  (  Vid.  Pallas,)  Parthenos,  from 
her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy;  Tritonia, 
because  worshipped  near  the  lake  Tritonis ; 
Glaucopis,  from  the  blueness  of  her  eyes ;  Argo- 
rea,from  her  presiding  over  markets;  Hippia, 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  how  to  man- 
age the  horse;  Stratea  and  Area,  from  her 
niartial  character ;  Coryphagenes,  because  born 
from  Jupiter's  brain  ;  Sais,  because  worshipped 
at  Sais,  &c.    Some  attributed  to  her  the  inven- 
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lion  of  the  flute,  whence  she  was  surnamed 
Andon,  Luscinia,  Musica,  Salpiga,  &c.  She, 
as  it  is  reported,  once  amused  herself  in  play- 
ing upon  her  favourite  flute  before  Juno  and 
Venus,  but  the  goddesses  ridiculed  the  distor- 
tion of  her  face  in  blowing  the  instrument. 
Minerva,  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  re- 
marks by  looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near 
mount  Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument, 
and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it.  Vid.  Marsyas.  The  worship  of 
Minerva  was  universally  established;  she  had 
magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  all 
parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Sicily.  Sais, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly  claimed  her 
attention ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  veneration 
and  such  an  early  reverence  to  ihe  divinity  of 
his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent.  Vid. 
PanatkeTuca.  She  was  invoked  by  every  artist, 
and  particularly  such  as  worked  in  wood,  em- 
broidery, painting,  and  sculpture.  It  was  the 
duty  of  almost  every  member  of  society  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  and  patronage  of  a  deity 
who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason. 
Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say : — 

Tvj  niJiil  invito,  dices,  faciesve  Minerva, 

and: — 

Qui  bene  placdrit  Pallade,  doctus  erit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  different  w^ays,  ac- 
cording to  the  diflferent  characters  in  which  she 
appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with  a 
countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure  than  of  softness  and  grace.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a 
shield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa  upon  it. 
Sometimes,  this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her 
breastplate,  with  living  serpents  writhing  round 
it,  as  well  as  round  her  shield  and  helmet.  In 
most  of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sitting, 
and  sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  distaff 
instead  of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as  the 
goddess  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in 
a  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pep- 
lum.  Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  hel- 
met with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
either  side  by  griflJins.  In  some  medals,  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
dragon  or  a  serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear 
at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to 
the  olive  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon,  among  reptiles, 
was  sacred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  and 
actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous,  that 
they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
person.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of  this 
name;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo;  adaugh- 
ter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  in 
Egypt ;  a  third,  born  from  Jupiter's  brain :  a 
fourth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe ;  and  a 
fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  represented 
with  winged  shoes.  This  la'?t  put  her  father  to 
death  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.  Po,us. 
1,  2,  3,  &iC.—Horat.  1,  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  A.—  Virg. 
jEn.  2,  &.c.—Strab.  6,  9  and  \3.—PMlost.  Icon. 
2.— Ovid.  Past.  3,  &c.  Met.  6.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  15,  1.  3,  c.  23,  &c.—Apollod.  1,  &c.— Pin- 
dar.   Olymp.   l.—lMcan.  9,  v.  2bi.—Sophocl. 


(Edlp. — Homer.  11.  &c.  Od.  Hymn,  ad  PaU.-^ 
Died.  5. — Hcsiod.  Theog. — Mschyl.  in  Eum. — > 
Lucian.  Dial. — Clem.  Alex.  Strovi.  2. — Orpheus, 
Hymn.  31. — Q.  Smyrn.  14,  v.  448. — Apoll.  1. — 
Hygin.  fab.  ms.—Slat.  Tkeb.  2,  v.  721,  1.  7,  &c. 
— Callim.  in  Cerer. — Mlian.  V.  H.  12. — C.  Nep. 
in  Paus. — Pint,  in  Lye.  &c. —  Thucyd.  1. — He- 
rodot.  5. 

MiNos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1408,  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Greece ; 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  equity  after  death,  with  the  office  of  su- 
preme and  absolute  judge  in  the  infernal  regions. 
In  this  capacity,  he  is  represented  sitting  m  the 
middle  of  the  shades,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  different  causes 
before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  destinies  oi 
mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  he 
had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  father  of  Minos  2d. 
Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  \1S.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  432.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Hysin.  fab.  41. — hiod.  4. — 
Horat.  1,  od.  28. The  2d  was  a  son  of  Ly- 
castes, the  son  of  Minos  I.  a  king  of  Crete.  He 
married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  but  he 
showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Androgens.  Vid.  A7idrogeus.  He 
took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  ( Vid, 
Scylla,)  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory,  he 
obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
Vid.  Minotaurus.  This  bloody  tribute  was  at 
last  abolished  when  Theseus  destroyed  the 
monster.  Vid.  TTteseus.  When  Daedalus,  whose 
industry  and  invention  had  fabricated  the  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudence  in  assisting  Pa- 
siphae, in  the  gratification  of  her  unnatural 
desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement  with  wings,  ( Vid.  Dcedahis,} 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  incensed  mon- 
arch pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish 
his  infidelity.  Coca! us,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had 
hospitably  received  Daedalus,  entertained  his 
royal  guest  with  dissembled  friendship ;  and 
that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose 
ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put 
Minos  to  death.  Somesay  that  itwasthe  daugh- 
ters of  Cocalus  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to 
death,  by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he 
fainted,  after  which  they  suffocated  him.  Minos 
died  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  father  of  Androgeus,  Glaucus,  and  Deuca- 
lion, and  two  daughters  Phaedra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two  mon- 
archs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson;  but  Homer, Plutarch,  and  Diodorus, 
prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  different 
persons.  Pa^is.  in  Ach.  4. — Plut.  in  Thes. — 
Hygin.  fab.  i\.—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  Ul.—Diod.  4. 
—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  '21.— Plut.  in  Min.—Athetu 
Flacc.  14. 

Minotaurus,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a  man 
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and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  verse  of  Ovid 
A.  A.  2,  V.  24  :— 

Semibovemqv£  virum,  semivirumque bovem. 

It  was  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae's  amours.  Minos 
confined  in  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which  con- 
vinced the  world  of  his  wife's  lasciviousness, 
and  reflected  disgrace  upon  his  family.  The 
Minotaur  usually  devoured  the  chosen  young 
men  and  maidens  whom  the  tyranny  of  Minos 
yearly  exacted  from  the  Athenians.  Theseus 
delivered  his  country  from  this  shameful  trib- 
ute, when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by 
means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter,  he  de- 
stroyed the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinih.  Some  suppose 
that  Pasiphae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her 
husband's  courtiers,  called  Taurus,  and,  some 
time  after,  brought  twins  into  ihe  world,  one  of 
whom  greatly  resembled  Minos  and  the  other 
Taurus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
countenance  with  that  of  their  supposed  fathers 
originated  their  name,  and  consequentlv  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  2.— 
Hygm.  fab.  40. — Plut  in  Thes. — Palcephat. — 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  26. 

MiNTHE,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by  Plu- 
to. Proserpine  discovered  her  husband's  amour, 
and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb  called  by 
the  same  name,  mint.    Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  729. 

MiNYAS,  a  king  of  Bceotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Triiegonia,  of  Neptune  and  Callirhoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chrysogenia, 
the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Clyto- 
dora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Periclymenus, 
and  Et'eoclymenus.  He  was  father  of  Orcho- 
menos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas,  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Phanasora,  the  daughter  of 
Paon.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid  he  had 
three  daughters.  Vid.  Mineides.  Pans.  9,  c.36. — 
Plut.  QucBst.  GrcBc.  38.-— Ot;.  Met.  4,  v.  1  and  468. 

Mithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the 
sun,  or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription,  Den  Soli  Mithrcs,  or  Soli  Deo  invic- 
to  Mithrce.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
young  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tur- 
ban after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  sup- 
ports his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger 
into  his  neck.  Stat.  Theh.  1,  v.  120.— Curt.  4, 
c.  13. — Claudian.  de  Laud.  Stil.  1. 

Mnasilus,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis  to 
tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asleep  in  a 
nave.  Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of  Varus 
under  the  name  of  Mnasilus.   Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  13. 

Mnemosyne,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter,  who 
assumed  the  form  cf  a  shepherd  to  enjoy  her 
company.  The  word  Mtievioayne  signifie's  m^m- 
ori/,  and  therefore  che  poets  have  rightly  called 
memory  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  because  it  is 
to  that  mental  endowment  that  mankind  are 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  science.  Ovdd. 
Met.  6,  fab.  \.— Pindar.  ML  6.—Hesiod.  Theog. 
—Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. 

Mnevis,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  sun, 
in  the  town  of  Heliopolis.    He  was  worshipped 
•with  the  same  superstitious  ceremonies  as  Apis,  I 
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and,  at  his  death  he  received  the  most  magnifi- 
cent funeral.  He  was  the  emblem  of  Osiris. 
Diod.  I.— Plut.  de  hid. 

M5lorchus,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleonae, 
who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospitality. 
The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he  received, 
destroyed  the  Nemaean  lion,  which  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  therefore  the 
Nemsan  games,  instituted  on  this  occasion,  are 
to  be  understood  by  the  words  Lucus  Motor chi. 
There  were  two  festivals  instituted  in  his  hon- 
our, called  Malorchece.  Martial.  9,  ep.  44, 1. 
14,  ep.  U.^ Apollod.  2,  c.  b.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  19. 
—Stat.  Theh.  4,  v.  160. 

MoLOssus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

MoMus,  a  god  of  pleasantry  among  the  an- 
cients, son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  satirising  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turned 
to  ridicule.  He  censured  the  house  which  Mi- 
nerva had  made,  because  the  goddess  had  not 
made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  neigh- 
bourhood might  be  avoided.  Venus  herself  was 
exposed  to  his  satire  ;  and  when  the  sneering 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  naked 
goddess,  he  observed,  as  lie  retired,  that  the 
noise  of  her  feet  was  too  loud,  and  greatly  im- 
proper in  the  goddess  of  beauty.  These  reflec- 
tions upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus 
was  driven  from  heaven.  He  is  generally 
represented  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.  Hesiod.  in 
Theog. — Lucian.  in  Herm. 

MoNETA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans. She  received  it  because  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  to 
avert  an  earthquake.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  15. — 
Livy  says,  (7,  cap.  28,)  that  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by  the  dictator  Fu- 
rius,  when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the 
Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the 
goddess  of  the  senate,  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  formerly 
stood.  Suidas,  however,  says,  that  Juno  was 
surnamed  Moneta,  from  assuring  the  Romans, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  they  com- 
plained of  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  that 
money  could  never  fail  to  those  who  cultivated 
justice. 

MoNYcmjs,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  root 
up  trees,  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  He  re- 
ceives his  name  from  his  having  the  feet  of  a 
horse,  as  the  word  implies.    Juv.  1,  v.  11. 

Mopsus,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Man- 
to  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  consulted  by  Amphimachus,  king  of  Colo- 
phon, who  wished  to  know  what  success  would 
attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to 
undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest  calami- 
ties ;  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a  soothsayer 
of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  promised 
the  greatest  success.  Amphimachus  followed 
the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the  opinion  of  Mop- 
sus was  fully  verified.  This  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  after.  His 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  mortifica- 
tion of  the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayers, 
jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  came  to  a  trial  of 
their  skill  in  divination.  Calchas  first  asked 
his  antagonist  how  many  figs  a  neighbouring 
tree  bore  ;  ten  thousand  except  one,  replied 
Mopsus,  and  one  single  vessel  can  contain  them 
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all.  The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  conjec- 
tures were  true.  Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adver- 
sary, asked  him  how  many  young  ones  a  certain 
pregnant  sow  would  bring  forth.  Calchas  con- 
fessed his  ignorance,  and  Mopsus  immediately 
said,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  mor- 
row ten  young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should 
be  a  male,  all  black ;  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced,  Mopsus,  after  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  gods;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Malta,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive  an- 
swers which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. 
— Aviviian.  14,   c.    8. — Plut.    de  orac.    defect. 

II.  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  born  at 

Titaressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at 
his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on 
the  seashore,  where  afterwards  the  Africans 
built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of 
Manto,  as  their  professions  and  their  names 
were  alike.  Hygin.  fab.  14,  128,  173. — 
Strab.  9. 

Morpheus,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
great  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
poppies. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not 
as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an  imagi- 
nary bemg.  Euripides  introduces  her  in  one  of 
his  tragedies  on  the  stage.  The  moderns  rep- 
resent her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe 
and  a  cimeter. 

MuLciBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  {a  mvl- 
cendo  ferrum,)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid  Met. 
2,  V.  5.     Vid.  Vulcaniis. 

MuRTiA,  or  Myrtia,  (  a  livproi,)  a  supposed 
surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  over 
the  myrtle.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4, 
c.  3-2. 

Mus^,  certain  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
svne,  and  were  nine  in  number ;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia, Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  suppose 
that  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  three 
Muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoede ;  others  four, 
Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
according  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus  and 
Antiope ;  from  which  circumstance  they  are  all 
called  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides  might 
probably  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus  where 
they  were  born.  They  have  been  called  Casta- 
lides,  A,?avrippides,  Lebethrides,  Anoidea,  Heli- 
coniades,  &c.,  from  the  places  where  ihey  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided.  Apol- 
lo, who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor  of  the 
Muses,  has  received  the  name  of  Musaset-es,  or 
leader  of  the  Muses.    The  same  surname  was 
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also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm-tree,  the 
laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Heli- 
con, Parnassus,  &c.,  were  sacred  to  the  muses. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins.  They  were  fond 
of  solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  difier- 
ent  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided.  Sometimes,  they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate the  near  and  indissoluble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  Muses  sometimes  appear  with 
wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they 
freed  themselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyrenreus, 
The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  universally 
established,  particularly  in  the  enlightened  pans 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifices 
were  ever  oflfered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever 
began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse.  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  pans  of  Greece,  especially  among  the 
Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupitei-  and 
the  Muses.  It  had  been  instituted  by  King  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with  stage  plays, 
games,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Muses.  Plut.  Erot. — Pollux.  JEschin.  in  Tivi. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  2%.—Apollod.  1,  c.  3.— Czc.  de 
Nat.  Z?.  3,  c.  21.— Hesiod.  Theog.—  Virg..En. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  310. — Homer.  Hymn.  Mus. — 
Juv.  7. — Diod.  1. — Martial.  4,  ep.  14, 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans,     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  580. 

MoTtJNcs,  or  MuTiNus,  a  deity  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particularly 
new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deity. 
August,  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  9. — Lactant. 
1,  c.  20. 

Myagrus,  or  Myodes,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  Plin.  10,  c.  28.— Paws.  8, 
c.  26. 

Myrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras.  king  of  Cy- 
prus. She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis.  When 
Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  incest  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  and 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chang- 
ed into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  Hygin.  fab.  58 
and  Tib.— Ovid  Met.  10,  v.  298.— Plut.  in  Par. 
— Apollod.  3. 

Myrtilus,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobule,  or  Clymene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  experi- 
enced in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  GEnomaus  the 
swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infideliiy  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  him.  Vid.  CEnomaus.  The  hodv 
of  Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by 
the  waves  to  the  seashore,  where  he  received 
an  honourable  burial,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of 
Mercurv,  he  was  made  a  constellation.  Di^d. 
i.— Hygin.  fab.  84  and  224.— Paus.  8,  c.  14.— 
Apollon.  1. 

Myscei.lus.     Vid.  Part  II. 
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N^N7A,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals  were 
also  called  ncBnia.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes 
they  were  so  unmeaning  and  improper,  that  the 
word  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Varro  de  Vita  P.  JR. — Plant. — Asin.  41,  c.  1, 
V.  63. 

Naiades,  or  Naides,  certain  inferior  deities, 
who  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and 
fountains.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mea- 
dows near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name  {vaieiv,  tofloio.)  They  are 
represented  as  young  and  beautiful  virgins, 
often  leaning  upon  an  urn,,  from  which  flows  a 
stream  of  water,  ^gle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  Virgil.  They  were  held 
in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and 
often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were  otfered 
to  them  with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 
Sometimes  they  received  only  offerings  of  milk, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Ni/mphcs.  Virg.  Ed. 
6.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  328.— Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nais,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes.     ApoUod.  1,  c. 

9. II.  A  nymph,    mother    by  Bucolion  of 

^gesus  and  Pedasus.     Homer.  U.  6. III. 

A  nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who,  by 
her  incantations,  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  residence  afier  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
V.  49,  &c. 

NAP^EJi,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  tute- 
lary deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of 
the' sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  vaTrrj,  a 
grove.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  585. 

Narcea,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Elis,  from 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narceeus. 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
sus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  born  at  Thespis,  in 
Boeotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  M^as  changed  into  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  funeral  pile  to  burn  his  body,  according  ro 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  says  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company, but  his  pleasure  was 
.soon  interrupted  by  her  death  ;  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Pans.  9,  c.  21. — Hvsin. 
fab.  '211.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  346,  &c.—P)iilos- 
trat.  1. 

Nascto,  or  Natio,  a  jroddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

Nauplius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
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king  of  Euboea.  He  was  father  to  the  eelebrateif 
Palamedes,  who  was  so  unjustly  sacrificed  to 
the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulysses,  by  the 
Greeks,  during  the  Trojan  war.  When  the 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,Nauplius 
saw  them  with  pleasure  distressed  in  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Eubcea;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster still  more  universal,  he  lighted  fires  on 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
dangerous  rocks,  that  the  fleet  might  be  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  coast.  This  succeeded,  but 
Nauplius  was  so  disappointed  when  he  saw 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the  general 
calamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
According  to  some  mythologists,  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos^ 
who  went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other  was- 
hing of  Eubcea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
tonas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Nauplius,  the 
Argonaut.  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  of  sea  affairs,  and  of  astronomy^ 
He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold  Auge, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  King  Teuthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father's  resentment.  Orph. 
Arson. — ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. — Apollon.  1,  &c. — 
Place.  1  and  b.—Strah.  8.— Pans.  4,  c.  35.— 
Hygin.  fab.  116. 

Nausicaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
the  Phaeaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked 
on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  human- 
ity thai  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experi- 
enced from  the  king.  She  married,  according 
to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Telemachus,  the  son  of 
Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Persep- 
tolis  or  Ptoliporthus.  Hamer.  Od.  6. — Paus.  b, 
c.  19.—Hygin.  fab.  126. 

N.4DSITH0US,  a  king  of  the  Phaeaceans,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune  and 
Periboea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Calypso.     Hesiod.  Th.  1,  c.  16. 

Nadtes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
uEneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  A^n.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the 
palladium  of  Troy  was,,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg. 
jEn.  5,  V.  794. 

NEiERA,  a  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom" she  had  Cepheus^  Lycurgus, 
and  Auge.     ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

Necessitas,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Parcse.     Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Neleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed bv  his  mother.  They  were  preserved  and 
brought  to  Tvro,  who  had  then  married  Cre- 
theus,  kins'  of  lolchos.  Afier  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized  the  kingdom  of 
lolchos,  which  belonged  to  iEson,  the  lawful 
son  of  Tvro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  Af^er 
they  had  reiarned  for  some  time  coniointly,  Pe- 
lias expelled  Neleus  from  lolchos.  Neleus  came 
to  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  who  treated 
him  Avith  kindness,  and  permitted  him  to  build 
a  city,  which  he  called  Pylos.  Neleus  married 
Chloris,  the  daughterof  Amphion,by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  were  all, 
except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together  with 
their  father.    Neleus  promised  his  daughter  in 
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anarriage  only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls 
of  Iphiclus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover. 
Vid.  Melampus.  Ovid.  Mel.  6,  v.  ilS.—Paus. 
4,  c.  36.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  6. 

Nemesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh- 
ter of  Nox.  She  was  the  god dess  of  vengeance, 
always  prepared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  liberally  to  reward  the  good  and  vir- 
■luous.  She  is  made  one  of  the  Parcae  by  some 
mythologists,  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
^and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
iirst  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
■with  what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish 
■the  crimes  of  the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land, 
as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  inti- 
mate. Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
life,  but  she  was  also  employed  after  death  lo 
find  out  the  most  effectual  and  rigorous  means 
of  correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  where  she  had 
a  celebrated  statue,  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Pa- 
rian marble  by  Phidias,  or,  according  to  others, 
■by  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a  deity 
whom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
against  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
their  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  most  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
lol.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
son whom  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
intrusted  ■'Aath  the  care  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe  that 
Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death. 
According  to  Pausanias,  there  were  more  than 
«ne  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
named  Rhamnusia^  because  worshipped  at 
Rharanus,  and  Adrastia  from  the  temple  which 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
went  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  indignities 
which  his  son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in 
feeing  unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Eteocles.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
ca.\\ed  Nemesia,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons, 
as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  de- 
fend the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  from 
all  insult.  Hys^in.  P.  A.  2,  c.  8. — Paus.  1.  c. 
'S'i.—Afollod.  3,  c.  10.— Hesiod.  Theog.  221— 
Plin.  11,  c.28,  1.36,  c.  5. 

Neoptolemus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Nephele,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
Vid.  Athamas  <^  Argonauta.  She  was  changed 
into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name  is  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Nebula, 
which  word  is  the  Latin  translation  of  Nephele. 
The  fleece  of  the  ram  which  saved  the  life  of 
Nephele's  children,  is  often  called  the  Nephe- 
lian  fleece.  Apollod.  1.  c.  9. — Hygin.  2,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Met.  il,  v.  195.— M«cc.  11,  v.  56. 

Nepia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
Mvsia  are  sometimes  called  Nepice  campi. 

Neptunus,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  Nep- 
tune shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  equiv- 
alent to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
Jupiter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Jupiter  con- 


demned Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Vid.  Laomedon.  A  reconciliation  was  soon 
after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstated  in  all 
his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated.  This 
did  not  please  Neptune  ;  he  renewed,  therefore, 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  Troezene,  but  Ju- 
piter settled  liieir  disputes  by  permitting  them 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  the  re,  and  by  giving 
the  name  ofPolias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city., 
to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Troezene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  right  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo ;  and  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  the 
promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains, were  subject  to  him, 
but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular 
venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
gods.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also 
attached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated 
their  Isthmian  games  and  Consualia  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  He  was  generally  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes 
he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  Con- 
sualia of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through 
the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  as  the  god,  in  whose  honour  the  fes- 
tivals were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse, 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Paus.  1,  2,  &.C.— Homer.  U.  7,  &.c.—  Varro  de 
L.  L.  i.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  26,  1.  2,  c.  25.— 
Hesiod.  Theog.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  12,  &c.  1,  2, 
3,  &c.— Apollod.  1,  2,  &c.—  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117, 
&c.—Herodot.  2,  c.  50,  1.  4,  c.  118.— Macrob. 
Saturn.  1,  c.  17. — Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  18. — Plut.  in 
Them,. — Hygin.  fab.  157. — Eurip.  in  Phmniss. 
—  Flacc. — Apollon.  Rhod. 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  some 
of  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Amphitrite, 
Eudora,  Galena,  Glauce,  Thetis,  Cymothoe, 
Melita,  Agave,  Doris,  &c.  The  Nereides  were 
implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities;  they  had 
altars,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where  the 
piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  of  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats. 
"When  they  were  on  the  seashore  they  general- 
ly resided  in  grottos  and  caves,  which  were 
adorned  with  shells  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  vines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerful  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  re- 
presented as  young  and  handsome  virgins,  sit- 
ting on  dolphins,  and  holding  Neptime's  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of  flowers. 
Orpheus  Hymn.  23.—Catul.  de  Rapt.— Pel. — 
Ovid.  Met.  11.  v.  361,  &c.—Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2, 1.  3, 
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8ylv.  I.— Pans.  2,  c.  l.—Apollod.  1,  c.  2  and  3. 
—Hesiod.  Theog.— Homer.  Jl.  18,  v.  39.—Plin. 
36,  c.  b.—Hygin.  &c. 

Nerecs,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra,  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
had  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  Vid. 
Nereides.  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  of  his 
residence  was  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  daughters,  who  often  danced 
in  choruses  round  him.  He  had  the  gift  of 
jprophecy,  and  informed  those  that  consulted 
hjm  of  the  different  fates  that  attended  them. 
He  acquainted  Paris  with  the  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen;  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides;  but  the  sea-god  ofien 
evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  by  assum- 
ing different  shapes,  and  totally  escaping  from 
their  grasp.  The  word  Nereus  is  often  taken 
for  the  sea  itself.  Nereus  is  sometimes  called 
the  mosi  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Hygin. — Homer.  11.  18. — Apollod. — Orpheus 
Argon. — Horat.  1,  od.  13. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. 

Ne.simachus,  the  father  of  Hippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin.  70. — 
Schol.  Slot.  Th.  1,  V.  44. 

Nessds,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Deja- 
nira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Evenus. 
Vid.  Dejanira.  llercules  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he  then 
wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  had  flowed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  received  the  power  of  calling  a 
husband  away  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful 
present  caused  the  death  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
Hercules.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  ep.  9. — 
Scn^c.  in  Here.  fur. — Po,7is.  3,  c.  28. — Diod.  4. 

Nestor.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Nisus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Niobe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  according  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Propertius  say  that 
she  had  six  dansfbters  and  as  many  sons;  and 
Ovid,  ApoUodorus,  &c.,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  support  that  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  were 
Sipvlus,  Minytus,  Tantalus,  Agenor,  Phredi- 
mns,  Damasichthon,  and  Ismenus;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa,  Ethodas  or  Thera, 
Astyoche,  Phthia,  Pelopia  or  Chloris,  Asti- 
cratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  number  of  her  chil- 
dren increased  her  pride,  and  she  had  the  im- 
prudence to  prefer  herself  to  Latona,  who  en- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus,  king  of  Pv- 
los,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Ni- 
obe, struck  at  the  suddenness  of  her  misfortunes, 
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was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcasses  of 
Niobe's  children  according  to  Homer,  were  left 
unburied  in  the  plains  for  nine  successive  days, 
because  Jupiter  changed  into  stones  all  such  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the  tenth  day 
they  were  honoured  with  a  funeral  by  the  gods. 
Homer.  Tl.  2i.—jElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  ^6.— Apol- 
lod. 3,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  fab.  b.—Hygin.  fab. 

9.— Horat.  4,  od.  6.—PropeH.  2,  el.  6. II. 

A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Peloponne- 
sus, by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Argia  or  Argolis,  a  country  of  Pe- 
loponnesus. Pans.  2,  c.  '22.— Apollod.  2,  c.  1, 
1.  3,  c.  8. 

Niscs,  a  king  of  Megara,  son  of  Mars,  or 
more  probably  of  Pandfon.  He  inherited  his 
father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  and  received 
as  his  portion  the  country  of  Megaris.  The 
peace  of  the  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the 
hostilities  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgens,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megara  was  be- 
sieged and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Nisus 
depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  which,  as 
long  as  it  continued  upon  his  head,  according 
to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  and 
success  in  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scylla 
(often  called  Nisia  Virgo)  saw  from  the  walls 
of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  this  object  of 
her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fatal  hair  from 
her  father's  head  as  he  was  asleep ;  the  town 
v/as  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded 
the  services  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and 
Nisus  assumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to 
fair  into  the  enemy's  hands.  These  two  birds 
have  continually  been  at  variance  with  each 
other  ;  and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehensions  at  the 
sight  of  her  father,  seems  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment which  her  perfidy  deserved.  Apollod.  3, 
c.  15.— Pa^ls.  1,  c.  19.— Strab.  9.— Ovid.  Met. 
8.  V.  6,  &c.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  404,  &c.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

NocTiLUCA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  L— Horat.  4,  od.  6,  y.  38. 

NoMTUs,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  (fn/o.  pasco)  the  flocks  of  King  Admeius 
in  Thessaly.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

NoRTiA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  For- 
tune among  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Dav  and  the  Lisfht.  She  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  Parcse,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of 
Discord.  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  &c.  She  is 
called  bv  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all 
thin2:s,  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men,  and  therefore 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnitvby  the 
ancients.  She  had  a  famous  statue  in  Diana's 
temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usual  to  offer  her 
a  black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Furies.  The  cock  was  also  offered  to  her,  as 
that  bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  during 
the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht.  She  is  represented 
as  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  covered  with  a 
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veil  bespangled  with  stars.  The  constellations 
generally  went  before  her  as  her  constant  mes- 
sengers. Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two 
children  under  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black, 
representing  death,  or  rather  night,  and  the 
other  white,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some 
of  the  moderns  have  described  her  as  a  woman 
veiled  in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
bats.  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  %0.—  Ovid..  Fast.  1,  v. 
Abb.— Poms.  10,  c.  2Q.—Hesiod.  Theog.  125 
and  212. 

NuMERiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  numbers.     Aiig.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11. 

NoNDiNA,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  their  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  Notia  dies.  Macrob. 
Sat.  1,  c.  16. 

Nltrsica,  a  goddess  who  patronised  the  Etru- 
rians.   Juv.  10,  V.  74. 

NycTELius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because 
his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  {w^ 
nox,  TElcwperficio.)  The  words  later  Nyctelius 
thence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in  (Edip. — Patis. 
1,  c.  AO.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 
Nycteus,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia. 

II.  A  son  of  Chthonius. III.  A  son  of 

Neptune  by  Celene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Lesbos,  or  of  Thebes  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete 
called  Polyxo  or  Almaihsea,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The 
first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
amours,  and  was  changed  by  Minerva  into  an 
owl.  Nyctens  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who 
had  carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  engage- 
ment, leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly- 
cus,  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war 
and  punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
Vid.  Antiope.  Pans.  2,  c.  6. — Hvgin.  fab.  157 
and  '2Q\.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  590"^  &c.  1.  6,  v. 
110,  &c. 

NYMPH.E,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
presided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades 
and  Hermadryades ;  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Oreades ;  some  presided 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  NapcBCB, 
&c.  The  sea-nymphs  were  called  Oceanides, 
J^ereides,  Naiades,  Pofamides,  Limnades,  &c. 
These  presided  over  the  sea,  over  rivers,  foun- 
tains, streams,  and  lakes.  They  fixed  their 
residence  not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns ;  and  their 
grottoes  were  beautified  by  evergrreens  and 
delightful  and  romantic  scenes.  The  nvmphs 
were  immortal,  accordingto  the  opinion  of  some 
mythologists;  others  supposed  that,  like  men, 
they  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their  life 
was  of  long:  duration.  They  lived  for  several 
thousand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or,  as 
Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
about  9720  years.  The  number  of  the  nvmphs 
is  not  precisely  known.  There  were  above 
3000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was 
extended  over  the  different  places  of  the  earth, 
and  the  various  functions  and  occupations  of 
mankind.    They  were  worshipped  by  the  an- 


cients, though  not  with  so  much  solemnity  as 
the  superior  deities.  They  had  no  temples 
raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  only  offerings 
they  received  were  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  some- 
times the  sacrifice  of  a  goal.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
gins, veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes 
they  held  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed 
unfortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and  such  sight 
was  generally  attended  by  a  delirium,  to  which 
Propertius seems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world : — 

Nee  fuerat  nndas  poena  videre  Deas. 

The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence; thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelides;  those  of  Corycus,  Corycides,  &c. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  320,  1.  5,  v.  412, 1.  9,  v.  651,  &c. 
Fast.  3,  V.  169.— Pans.  10,  c.  3.—Plut.  de 
Orac.  def. —  Orpheus.  Arg. — Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Propert.  3,  el.  12.— Homer.  Od.  14. 

Nys£us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Propert.  3,  el.  17, 
V.  22. 

Nysiades,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  edu- 
cation of  his- son  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 
314,  &c. 

O. 

Oceanides,  and  Oceanitides,  sea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.  Hy- 
ginus  mentions  16,  whose  names  are  almost  all 
different  from  those  of  ApoUodorus  and  Hesiod, 
which  difference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation 
of  the  original  text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the 
rest  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to  their 
expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey, 
and  oil,  on  the  seashore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the 
sea ;  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  sacrifice  was  made 
on  the  seashore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re- 
ceived in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  open  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  doAvn  into  the 
waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm  the  sailors 
srenerallv  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
it  wns  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  rous^h,  a  black 
bull  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim. 
Horn.er.  Od.  3. — Hnrai. — ApolJod.  Arsr. —  Vire. 
G.  4,  V.  341.— fl"^'^^.  TVieog.  349.— Apollod.^. 

Oceanus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as 
the  Alphens,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c.,  with  a 
number  of  d3U2:hters,  who  are  called  from  him 
Oceanides.  According:  to  Homer,  Oceanus 
was  the  father  of  all  the  ?ods.  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  rest 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  sit- 
ting: upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  often  holds 
a  pike  in  hishand,  while  ships  under  sail  appear 
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at  a  distance,  or  a  sea-monster  stands  near  him. 
Oceanus  presided  over  every  part  of  the  sea, 
and  even  the  rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power. 
The  ancients  were  superstitious  in  their  worship 
to  Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  a  voyage.  Hesiod.  Theog. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  81,  &c. — Apollod.  1. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  ^Q.— Homer.  11. 

OcNUs,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  JEneas  against  Turnus.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  moth- 
er's name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 
as  Bianor.     Virg.  Eel.  10,  v.  198. 

OcYPETE.     Vid.  HarpicB. 

Odinus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  about  70  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany, 
or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark,  He  was 
at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
increased  his  fame  by  conquest  and  by  persua- 
sion, he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  men.  He  assembled  his  friends,  and 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his 
body  nine  ditferent  wounds  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was 
going  into  Scythia,  where  he  should  become 
one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further  added, 
that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who 
fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who  died  like  he- 
roes in  the  field  of  battle.  These  injunctions 
had  the  desired  effect ;  his  countrymen  super- 
stitiously  believed  him,  and  always  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  protection  whenever 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they  entreated  him 
to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

CEagrus,  or  (Eager,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from 
him  mount  Hsemus,  and  also  the  Hebrus,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  (Eagrius^  though  Servius,  in  his 
commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation  of  Dio- 
dorus,  by  asserting  that  the  CEagrius  is  a  river 
of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supplv  the  streams  of 
the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  414. — Apollon.  1, 
arg.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  b2i.—ltal.  5,  v.  463.— 
Diod. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. 

CEax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

OEbalus,  I.  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
who  was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gor- 
gophone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  bv  whom  he 
had  Hippocoon,  Tyndarus,  &c.    Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

— Apollod.  3,  c.  10. II.  A  son  of  Telon  and 

the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Virg.  ^En.  7, 
v.  734. 

OEdipus,  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus  by 
his  father's  side,  OEdipus  was  born  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laius,  the  father  of 
CEdipus,  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
he  married  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  The  queen  became  pregnant, 
and  Laius  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her  child 
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as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world.  The  mother 
gave  the  child  as  soon  as  born  to  one  of  her 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  servant  bored  the  feet  of  the 
child,  and  suspended  him  with  a  twig  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cilhaeron,  where  he 
was  soon  found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Po- 
lybus,  kmg  of  Corinth.  The  shepherd  carried 
him  home;  and  Periboea,  the  wife  of  Polybus, 
who  had  no  children,  educated  him  as  her  own 
child,  with  maternal  tenderness.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  infant,  who  was  named  CEdi- 
pus on  account  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  (okJcw 
twnieo,  Koces  pedes,)  soon  became  the  admiration 
of  the  age.  His  companions  envied  his  strength 
and  his  address:  and  one  of  them  told  him 
he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  This  raised  his 
doubts ;  he  asked  Periboea,  who,  out  of  tender- 
ness, told  him  that  his  suspicions  were  ill 
founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  went  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  told 
not  to  return  home,  for  if  he  did,  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  the 
husband  of  his  mother.  This  answer  of  the 
oracle  terrified  him ;  he  knew  no  home  but  the 
house  of  Polybus,  therefore  he  resolved  not  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  such  calamities  ap- 
parently attended  him.  He  travelled  towards 
Phocis,  and  in  his  journey  met  in  a  narrow  road 
Laius  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Laius 
haughtily  ordered  CEdipus  to  make  way  for 
him.  CEdipus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both 
killed.  As  OEdipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quality 
and  of  the  rank  of  the  men  he  had  just  killed, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted  to 
Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx.  This  ter- 
rible monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  (Vid.  Sphynx,)  resorted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoured  all 
those  who  attempted  to  explain,  without  suc- 
cess, the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The  ca- 
lamity was  now  become  an  object  of  public 
concern;  and  as  the  successful  explanati'on  of 
an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  sphynx, 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and 
Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this  :  What  animal 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
upon  two,  and  "in  the  evening  upon  three  *?  This 
was  left  for  OEdipus  to  explain :  he  came  to  the 
monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  morning  of 
life  walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet;  when 
he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  walks 
upon  his  two  legs;  "and  in  the  evening,  he  sup- 
ports his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff. 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  explanation, 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished. 
CEdipus  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and 
married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Po- 
lynices  and  Eteocles,  and  two  daughters,  Ismene 
and  Antigone.  Some  years  after,  the  Theban 
territories  were  visited  with  a  plague;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  only  when 
the  murderer  of  King  Laius  was  banished  from 
BoBotia.  As  the  death  of  Laius  had  never  been 
examined,  and  the  circumstances  that  attended 
it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the  oracle  was 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  Thebans;  but 
CEdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  by  the  most  exact  in- 
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qniries.  His  researches  were  successful,  and 
he  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  The  melancholy  discovery  was  render- 
ed the  more  alarming,  when  CEdipus  considered 
that  he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but 
that  he  had  committed  incest  WMth  his  mother. 
In  the  excess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself 
from  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
his  own  sons.  He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Co- 
lonos,  where  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the 
Furies.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  be- 
come the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  in 
which  his  bones  were  buried.  A  messenger 
upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the 
country,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolution  of 
CEdipus.  When  Theseus  arrived,  CEdipus  ac- 
quainted him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
gods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where 
he  stood ;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this,  he  walk- 
ed himself,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to 
the  spot  where  he  must  expire.  Immediately 
the  earth  opened,  and  CEdipus  disappeared. 
Some  suppose  that  CEdipus  had  no  children  by 
Jocasia,  and  that  the  mother  murdered  herself 
as  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been 
committed.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
gus in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffering 
the  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed 
to  deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  chil- 
dren which  he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the 
daughter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married  after 
the  death  of  Jocasta.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin. 
fab.  66,  &c. — Eurip.  in  Phozniss.,  &c. — Sophocl. 
(Edip.  Tyr.  and  Col.  Antig.,  &c. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  h— Homer.  Od.  11,  c.  TiQ.—Paus.  9, 
c.  5,  &.c.—Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  6i2.—Senec.  in 
(Edip. — Pindar.  Olymp.  2. — Diod.  4. — Athen.  6 
and  10, 

CEnecjs,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  .ffitolia,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He  mar- 
ried Althse,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom 
he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Deja- 
nira.  After  Althae's  death,  he  married  Periboea, 
the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom  he  had 
Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice  which  CEneus 
made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana;  and  the 
goddess,  to  revenge  this  unpardonable  neglect, 
incited  his  neighbours  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  and  besides,  she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  country  of  Calydon ia.  The  animal 
was  at  last  killed  by  Meleager  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  Greece,  in  a  celebrated  chase 
known  by  the  name  of  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  Some  time  after,  Meleager  died, 
and  CEneus  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother.  Agrius  Diomedes,  how- 
ever, his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his 
throne;  but  the  continual  misfortunes  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  rendered  him  melancholy.  He 
exiled  himself  from  Calydon,  and  left  his  crown 
to  his  son-in-law  Andremon.  He  died  as  he 
was  going  to  Argol  is.  His  body  was  buried  by 
the  care  of  Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argol  is, 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  (Enoe. 
It  is  reported  that  CEneus  received  a  visit  from 
Bacchus,  and  that  Bacchus  permitted  that  wine 
of  which  he  was  the  patron  should  be  called 


among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  CEneus, 
(oivos).  Hygin.  fab.  129.— Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — 
Homer.  11.  9,  v.  539.— Diod.  4.— Pans.  2,  c.  25. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  y.  510. 

CEnoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  CEnoe. 

CEnom.^us,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  m 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evareie, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  Eurylhoa,  the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law ; 
therefore,  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  marry  his  daughter  only  to 
him  who  could  outrun  him,  on  condition  that  all 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had  already  pei  ish- 
ed ;  when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
himself.  He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  by  promising  him  the 
enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia  if  he 
proved  victorious.  Myrtilus  gave  his  master  an 
old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  CEnomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expired,  CEnomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge 
the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executed. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Diod.  4. — Pans.  5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  11,  &c. — Apollon.  Rhod.  1. — Propcrt.  1,  el. 
2,  v.  20.— Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  Art.  Avu  2,  v.  8. 
—Heroid.  8,  v.  70. 

CEnone,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phr3''gia.  As  she  had 
received  the  gilt  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pa- 
ris, whom  she  married  oefore  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into 
Greece  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country ; 
and  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
predictions  were  fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he 
had  received  the  fatal  wound,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  CEnone,  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence  ;  and  CEnone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  She 
was  mother  of  Corythus  by  Paris,  and  this  son 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  he  at- 
tempted, at  the  instigation  of  CEnone,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Hel- 
en. Dictys  Cret. — Ovid,  de  Rem.  Amor.  v. 
457. — Heroid.  5. — Lucan.  9. 

CEnopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured.  The  father,  unwilling  to 
give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afraid  of 
provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his 
applications,  and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  suppose  that  this 
violence  was  offered  to  Orion  after  he  had  dis- 
honoured Merope.  CEnopion  received  the  island 
of  Chios  from  Rhadamanthus,  who  had  con- 
quered most  of  the  islands  of  the  .rEgean  Sea, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with  more 
probability,  that  he  reigned  not  at  Chios,  but  at 
jEgina,  which  from  him  was  called  CEnopia. 
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Plut.  in  Thes. — Apollod.  \,  c.  'i.—Diod, — Pmis. 
7,  c.  4. — Apollon.  Rhod.  3. 

CEoNUS,  a  son  of  Licymnius,  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  he  accompanied  Hercules ;  and  as  the 
hero  had  promised  Licymnius  to  bring  back  his 
son,  he  burnt  the  body,  and  presented  the  ashes 
to  the  afflicted  father.  From  this  circumstance 
arose  a  custom  of  burning  the  dead  among  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  mythologists.  Schol. 
Homer.  II. 

Ogmius,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Gauls.     JLucian.  in  Here. 

Ogyges,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most  an- 
cient of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He  was 
son  of  Terra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune, 
and  married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
He  reigned  in  Bceotia,  which,  from  him  is 
sometimes  called  Ogijgia,  and  his  power  was 
also  extended  over  Atiica.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  extraction ; 
but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
liv'ed  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  are  so  ob- 
scure and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  Ogygian 
is  often  applied  to  everything  of  dark  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  deluge, 
which  so  inundated  the  territory  of  Attica,  that 
they  remained  waste  for  near  200  years.  This, 
though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1764  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the 
overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
uncommon  appearance  in  the  heavens;  and,  as 
it  is  reported,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  diameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Varro 
de  R.  R.  3,  c.  L — Paus.  9,  c.  5. — Aug.  de  Civ. 
D.  18,  &c. 

OicLEUs,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tius,  by  whom  he  had  Iphianira,  Polyboea,  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  by  Laomedon 
when  defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had 
brought  to  Asia  when  he  made  war  against 
Troy.  Homer.  Od.  15. — Diod.  4. — Apollod.  1, 
c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  Q.—Paus.  6,  c.  17. 

OiLEUs,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  father's 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agria- 
nome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he  had 
Ajax,  called  Oileus  from  his  father,  to  discrimi- 
nate him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He 
had  also  another  son,  called  Medon,  by  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  ^b.— Apollon.  1. — 
Hijgin.  fab.  14  and  18. — Homer.  E.  13  and  15. — 
Apollod.  3.  c.  10. 

Olrm.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Of-ENUS,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thsea,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were 
changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid.  Met. 
10,  V.  68. 

Olympius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  sta- 
tue, which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Paus.  7,  c.  2.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Omphale,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious  a  hero. 
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Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.  After  the  murder 
of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  sick,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he  might  recover  his 
health  and  the  right  use  of  his  .senses.  Mercu- 
ry was  commissioned  to  sell  him,  and  Omphale 
bought  him  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress',  and  the 
queen  favoured  his  passion,  and  had  a  son  by 
him,  whom  some  call  Agelaus  and  others  La- 
mon.  From  this  son  were  descended  Gyges 
and  Croesus ;  but  this  opinion  is  different  from 
the  account  which  makes  these  Lydian  mon- 
archs  spring  from  Alcaeus,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
byMalis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphale. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  des- 
perately enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  he  spins 
by  her  side  among  her  women,  while  she  covers 
herself  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  herself 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  him 
with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner  with 
which  he  holds  the  distaff,  &c.  Oi'id.  Past.  2, 
V.  305,  &c.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  l.—Diod. 
i.— Proper t.  3,  el.  11,  v.  17. 

Ops,  {opis,)  the  daughter  of  Co&lus  and  Terra, 
the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who  mar- 
ried Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancienis  by  the 
different  names  of  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Magna 
Mater,  TTiya,  Tellus,  Proserpiva,  and  even  of 
Jitno  and  Minerva;  and  the  worship  which 
was  paid  to  these  apparently  several  deities,  was 
offered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Ops  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Opus;  because  the  goddess,  who 
is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing  without 
labour.  Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  matron, 
with  her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  as- 
sistance to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  loaf  in 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  Opa- 
lia,  &c.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4. — Dionys.  Hal.  2, 
&LC.—  Tibull.  el.  4,  v.  m.—Plin.  19,  c.  6. 

Orchamus,  a  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Leu- 
cothoe,  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  his  daugh- 
ter alive"^  for  her  amours  with  Apollo.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  212. 

Orcus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  Orcus  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Horat.  1,  od.  29,  &c, —  Virg. 
Mn.  4,  V.  502,  &:c.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  116,  &c. 

Oreades.     Vid.  Nijmphcs. 

Orestes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Orion,  a  celebrated  giant,  sprung  from  Jupi- 
ter, Neptune,  and  Mercury.  These  three  gods, 
as  they  travelled  over  Boeotia,  met  witii  great 
hospitality  from  Hyrieus,  a  peasant  of  the  coun- 
try, who  was  ignorant  of  their  dignity  and  char- 
acter. They  were  entertained  with  whatever 
the  cottage  afforded ;  and  when  Hyrieus  had 
discovered  that  they  were  gods,  because  Nep- 
tune told  him  to  fill  up  Jupiter's  cup  with  wine, 
after  he  had  served  it  before  the  rest,  the  old 
man  welcomed  them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  an  ox.  Pleased  with  his  piety,  the  gods  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  required;  and 
the  old  man  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry  again, 
desired  them  that,  as  he  was  childless,  they 
would  give  him  a  son  without  another  marriage. 
The  gods  consented,  and  Hyrieus,  nine  months 
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after,  found  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called 
Urion.  The  name  was  changed  into  Orion,  by 
the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says,  Per- 
didit  antiquum  littera  prima  sonuvi.  Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic 
stature,  however,  displeased  CEnopion,  king  of 
Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  de- 
manded in  marriage.  The  king,  not  to  deny 
him  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his  son-in- 
law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from  wild 
beasts.  This  task,  which  CEnopion  deemed 
impracticable,  was  soon  performed  by  Orion, 
who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  CEnopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  illus- 
trious guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
forge,  where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
his  back,  and,  by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place 
where  the  rising  sun  was  seen  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  luminary,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  imme- 
diately received  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  CEnopion.  It 
is  said  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
iron;  and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous 
palace  for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  Venus  had 
inspired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos  ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  Ac- 
cording to  "Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  Avas  not  on 
earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
and  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking  over 
the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet.  Others  make 
him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the  giants. 
He  had  married  a  nymph,  called  Sida,  before 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  CEnopion. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his 
strength  and  uncommon  stature.  He  built  the 
port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  by 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 
which  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where 
one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name. 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the 
feet  of  the  bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars,  in 
the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of 
Orion's  sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
which  rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and 
sets  about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with 
great  rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epi- 
thet of  aquosus,  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos ;  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this  cele- 
brated hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph.  The 
daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  as  their  father,  and  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  Boeotia  should  not  be  delivered  from 
a  dreadful  pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's 
children  were  immolated  on  the  altars,  they  iov- 
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fully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche. 
They  had  been  carefully  educated  by  Diana, 
and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  very 
rich  and  valuable  presents.  The  deities  of  hell 
were  struck  at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females, 
and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise 
from  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the 
blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in 
the  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from 
their  ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods 
soon  after  changed  into  constellations.  Diod. 
^.—Horner.  Od.  5,  v.  121,  1.  11,  v.  309.— Firif. 
^n.  3,  V.  5\l.—Apollod.  1,  c.  A.— Ovid.  Mel.  8 
and  13.  Fast.  5,  &c.—Hygin.  fab.  125,  and  P. 
A.  2,  c.  44,  &c.—ProperL  2,  el.  13.— Fir^^.  uEu,. 
1,  &c.—Horat.  2,  od.  13,  1.  3,  od.  4  and  27, 
epod.  10,  &c. — Lucan.  1,  &c. —  Catull.  dc  Be- 
ren. — Palephai.  1. — Parthen.  erotic.  20. 

Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Praxiihea.  She  was  courted  and 
carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  Ilissus,  and  became  mother  of  Cleo- 
patra, Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais.  Apollon.  1. 
— Apollod.o,  c.  15. —  Orpheus. —  Ovid.  Met.  G,  v. 
706.  Fast.  5,  v.  204:.— Pans.  1,  c.  19,  1.  5,  c.  19. 

Orpheus,  a  son  of  CEager,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  ihe  son  of  Apol- 
lo, to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  accordingtosome, 
from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  such 
a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  their  wildness,  and  the  mountains  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.  The  nymphs  were  his 
constant  companions,  but  Eurydice  only  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Aristseus  became  en- 
amoured of  Eurydice,  and  as  she  fled  from  her 
pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wound.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  Orpheus 
entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy 
admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  king  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
and  according  to  the  beautiful  expressions  of 
the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  stood  still,  Tantalus  forgot  his  per- 
petual thirst,  and  even  the  furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  his  sor- 
row, and  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice, 
provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he  had 
come  to  the  extremes!  borders  of  hell .  The  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  wns 
already  insight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
when  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned  back 
to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantlv  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission :  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find, 
was  to  sooth  his  grief  at  the  sound  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument,  in  grottoes  or  on  the  mouiit.ains. 
Hetotally  separated  himself  from  ihesocieiyof 
mankind  ;  and  the  Thracian  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  bv  his  coldness,  attacked  him  wliile 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus;  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces  ihev  threw  his 
head  info  the  Hebrns,  which  still  articulated  the 
words  Eurydice  !  Eurvdice  !  as  it  was  carried 
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down  the  stream  into  the  ^gean  Sea.  Orpheus 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated 
expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account.  This 
is  doubted  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  according  to 
Cicero,  that  there  never  existed  an  Orpheus  ; 
but  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  his  name, 
are  the  compositions  of  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher named  Cercops.  According  to  some  of 
the  moderns,  the  Argonauiica,  and  the  other 
poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  poet  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Pausanias,  however,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician, 
wlio  rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by 
a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was 
in  their  city ;  and  the  people  of  mouni  Libethrus, 
in  Thrace,claimed  the  same  honour,  and  farther 
observed,  that  the  nightingales,  which  built  their 
nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report, 
after  death  received  divine  honours ;  the  muses 
gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and 
his  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that 
of  Gesner,8vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod.  1,  &c. — Paus. 
1,  &c.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  &c.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  "iS.—Apollon.  \.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  645.  G. 
4,  V.  457,  &c. — Hi/gin.  fah.  14,  &c. —  Ovid.  Met. 
10,  fab.  1,  &c.  1.  U,  fab.  I.— Plato.  Polit.  10.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  13  and  35. —  Orpheus. 

ORrmA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta,  In 
ber  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be  whip- 
ped. Vid.  Diaviastigosis,  Part  II.  Plut.  in 
Thes.,  &c. 

Orthrus,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
toGeryon,from  whom  and  theChimsera,  sprung 
the  sphynx  and  the  Nemaean  lion.  He  had  two 
heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echid- 
na and  Typhon.  lie  M'^as  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les.    Hesiod.  Theog.  310. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Orus,  or  HoRUs,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  assisted 
his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was  skilled 
in  medicine  ;  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  he  made  the  good  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government.  He 
was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
infant  swathed  in  variegated  clothes.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  staff,  which  terminated  in  the 
head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Herodot.  2. — Plut.  de  hid.  <^  Os. — 
Diod.  1,  The  name  is  said  to  signify  king 
or  lord. 

OsiRLs,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god,  but  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of 
Ecrvpt,  he  took  particular  care  to  civilize  his 
subjects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  leach  them  agri- 
culture. After  he  had  accomplished  a  reform 
at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civi- 
lization in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isis, 
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and  of  her  faithful  minister  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury. The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  was 
left  to  the  trust  of  Hercules,  a  warlike  officer. 
In  his  expedition  Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Apollo,  and  by  Anubis,  Maeedo,  and 
Pan.  His  march  was  through  Ethiopia,  where 
his  army  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made 
dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments^ 
their  chief  study.  He  afterwards  passed  through- 
Arabia,  and  visited  the  greatest  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  men  by  introducing  among  them  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  for  the 
wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.  At  his  return 
home,  Osiris  found  the  minds  of  his  subjects- 
roused  and  agitated.  His  brother  Typhon  had 
raised  seditions,and  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self popular.  Osiris,  whose  sentiments  were  al- 
ways of  the  most  pacific  nature,  endeavoured  ta 
convince  his  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  but  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt.  Typhon  murdered 
him  in  a  secret  apartment^  and  cut  his  body  in 
pieces,  which  were  divided  among  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  guilt.  Typhon,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, shut  up  his  brother  in  a  coffer  and  threw 
him  into  the^Nile.  The  inquiries  of  Isis  dis- 
covered the  body  of  her  husband  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  where  it  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
waves  ;  but  Typhon  stole  it  as  it  was  carrying 
to  Memphis,  and  he  divided  it  among  his  com- 
panions, as  was  before  observed.  This  cruelty 
incensed  Isis;  she  revenged  her  husband's- 
death,  and  with  ber  son  Orus  she  defeated  Ty- 
phon and  the  partisans  of  bis  conspiracy.  She 
recovered  the  mangled  pieces  of  her  husband's 
body,  one  part  only  excepted,  which  the  mur- 
derer had  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  to  render 
him  all  the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserv- 
ed, she  made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there 
were  mangled  pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue 
contained  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
monarch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoned 
in  her  presence,  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all 
the  different  deities  in  ber  dominions,  gave 
them  each  a  statue,  intimating,  that,  in  doing 
that,  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the  other 
communities  of  Egypt ;  and  she  bound  them  by 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  that 
mark  of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  show 
their  sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  wor- 
ship and  paying  divine  honours  to  their  prince. 
They  were  further  directed  to  choose  whatever 
animals  they  pleased  to  represent  the  person 
and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  en- 
joined to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that 
representative  of  divinity,  and  to  bury  it  when 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  To  render 
their  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer- 
dotal body  had  a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted 
to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  which  necessarily  attended  the  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonial  rites.  That  part  of  the 
body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  recovered, 
was  treated  with  more  particular  attention  by 
Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  it  should  receive 
honours  more  solemn,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  mysterious,  than  the  other  members.  Vid. 
Phallica.  As  Osiris  had  particularly  instructed 
his  subjects  in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  priests 
chose  the  ox  to  represent  him,  and  paid  the 
most  superstitious  veneration  to  that  animal. 
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Vid.  Apis.  Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
•some  mythologists,  is  the  same  as  the  sun ;  and 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  by  different  nations 
to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupi- 
ter, a  Pan,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris 
-received  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis  also, 
after  death,  received  divine  honours  as  well  as 
her  husband,  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
the  sun,  or  Osiris,  vSo  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of 
the  moon,  or  of  Isis.  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Osiris  than 
this  inscription,  which  has  been  found  on  some 
ancient  monuments:  Saturn,  the  youngest  of 
of  all  the  gods,  was  ray  father ,-  /  am  Osiris,  who 
conducted  a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as 
the  deserts  of  India,  and  travelled  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  icorid,  and  visited  the  streavis  of 
the  Ister,  wnd  the  remote  shores  of  the  ocean,  dif- 
fusing benevolence  to  all  the  inhahitants  of  the 
earth.  Osiris  was  generally  represented  with  a 
cap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns  5 
he  held  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its 
quick  and  piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
Che  sun.  Plut.  inlsid.  and  Os. — Herodot.  2,  c. 
lU.—Diod.  I.— Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  323.— JElian. 
de  Anim.  3. — LMcan.  de  Dea  Syr. — Plin.  8, 

Otds  and  Ephialtes,  sons  of  Neptune.     Vid. 
Aloides. 


P5:an,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  pcean,  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  exclaim,  lo  Pceanl  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Pajan !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Jnv.  6,  v.  Ml.— Ovid.  Met  1,  v.  538,  1. 
14,  V.  12Q.—lMcan.  1,  &c.—Strab.  18. 

Pjson,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  cured  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some- 
times called  PcEonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  Paonice  herbce.  Virg.  JEn. 
I,  V.  169.— Ovid.  Met  15,  v.  535. 

PiEONiDES,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Mases,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pseonia. 
Ovid.  Met  5,  uU.  fab. 

Pal^mon,  or  Palemon,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Me- 
licerta,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palasmon  after 
he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep- 
tune. 

Palamedes,     Vid.  Part  II, 

Palatinus.  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  called  Palatinus.  His 
temple  there  had  been  built,  or  rather  repaired, 
by  Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
ry, valuable  for  the  various  collections  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as 
also  for  the  Sibylline  books  deposited  there. 
Horat  1,  ep.  3,  v.  17.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tures among  the  Romans.  She  was  worship- 
ped with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her 
festivals,  called  Palilia,  were  celebrated  the 
very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Rome.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  1 


and  29L—Ovid.  Fast  4,  v.  722,  &uc.—PaUrc, 
1,  c.  8. 

Palici,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupi- 
ter by  Thalia,  whom  ^schylus  calls  ^tna,  in 
a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  of  Macrobius.  The  god  concealed  her 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  time 
of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened,  and 
brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Palici,  airo  rov  naXiv  iKeuOatj 
because  they  came  again  into  the  world  from  the 
boicels  of  the  earth.  These  deities  were  wor- 
shipped with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians, 
and  near  the  temple  were  two  small  lakes  of 
sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  born.  Near  these  pools  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those 
who  wished  to  decide  controversies  and  quar- 
rels. If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured  themselves,  they  were  immediately 
punished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  dei- 
ties of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  had  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emer- 
gencies, and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
unequivocal  answers.  In  a  superstitious  age 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  JEn. 
9,  V.  m^.—  Ovid.  Met  5,  v.  b06.—Diod.  2.— 
Macrob.  Saturn.  5,  c.  10.— Ital.  14,  v.  219. 

Palinurus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  distaff  and  a  spin- 
dle. It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
Ilus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
Ilium,  Some  nevertheless  suppose  that  it  fell 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  from  his 
mother  Electra,  There  are  some  authors  who 
maintain  that  the  Palladium  was  made  with 
the  bones  of  Pel  ops  by  Abaris;  but  Apollodo- 
rus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself  On 
its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy, 
and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
tnissioned  to  steal  it  away.  They  effected  their 
purpose;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to  carry 
it  away  by  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  to  his  country,  be- 
cause his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured. Minerva  was  displeased  with  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  by  the 
flashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sud- 
den springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  not  car- 
ried away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The 
Palladium,  therefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  ^Eneas,  and  it  was 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  th«e 
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greatest  secrecy  and  veneration,  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta  ;  a  circumstance  which  none  but  the 
vestal  virgins  knew.  Herodian.  1,  c.  14,  &c. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  422,  &c.  Met.  13,  v.  336.— 
Dictys  Cret.  1,  c.  5. — Apollod.  3,  c.  12. — Dionys. 
Hal.  1,  &.C.— Homer.  JL  10.— Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 
166,  1.  9.  V.  151. — Plut.  de  reb.  Rom. — Lucan. 
9.— Dares  Phryg.—Juv.  3,  v.  139. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as  be- 
ing related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  12. 

Pallantides,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the  son 
of  Pandion  and  the  brother  of  ^geus.  They 
were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of  iEgeus 
whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  father's  kingdom. 

Pallas,  (adis^)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  Pal- 
las, or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems 
to  brandish  in  her  hands  (naWeL)  Vid.  Mi- 
nerva. 

Pallas,  I.  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus 
and  Terra.  He  was  killed  by  Minerva,  who 
covered  herself  with  his  skin,  whence,  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.    Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

II.    A  son  of  Crius  and   Eurybia,  who 

married  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom  he  had 
Victorv,  Valour,  &c.  Hesiod.  Theog.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
listo  for  parents ;  others,  Jupiter  and  Ybis,  or 
Oneis.  Lucian,  Hyginus,  &c.  support  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  Some  authors  maintain 
I  hat  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  during  the 
a  bsence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
he  was  the  offspring  of  all  the  suiters  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  all  or 
every  thing.  He  had  two  small  horns  on  his 
head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat, 
and  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those  of 
a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe  ;  but  the 
nurse,  according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  beasts  by  his 
father,  and  carried  to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and 
the  gods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance.  Bacchus  was  great- 
ly pleased  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Pan.  The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  resided  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy- 
rinx, in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name  who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The 
worship  of  Pan  was  well  established,  parficalar- 
Iv  in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount 
Lycoeus.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Lycaa,  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Lupercalia.  The  worship,  and  the  different 
functions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  ranked  before  the  other  12  gods  whom  the 
Romans  called  Consentes.  He  was  worshipped 
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with  the  greatest  solemnity  all  over  Egypt.  His 
statues  represented  him  as  a  goat,  not  because 
he  was  really  such,  but  this  was  done  for  mys- 
terious reasons.  He  was  the  emblem  of  fecun- 
dity, and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  principle 
of  all  things.  His  horns,  as  some  observe, 
represented  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  viva- 
city and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion.  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  feet 
denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  such  as 
the  woods  and  plants.  He  appeared  as  a  goat, 
because,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants,  Pan  transformed  himself 
into  a  goat ;  an  example  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  according  to 
some  is  the  same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  Satyrs.  Plutarch  mentions  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice 
was  heard  near  the  Echinades  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  was 
dead.  This  was  readily  believed  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  astrologers  were  consulted,  but 
they  were  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  so 
supernatural  a  voice,  which  probably  proceeded 
from  the  imposition  of  one  of  the  courtiers  who 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes  which  word  also  signifies  a 
goat,  there  was  a  sacred  goat  kept  with  the 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.  The  death  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greatest 
solemnities  ;  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  universal  mourning.  As 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which 
often  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
panic  fear.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  396, 1.  2, v.  277. 
Met.l,Y.m^.—  Virg.  G.1,y.  17.  uEn.  8,  v. 
343.  G.  3,  V.  392.— Juv.  2,  v.  U2.—Paus.  8, 
c.  30.— 7teZ.  13,  V.  S21i.—  Varro  de  L.  L.—o,  c. 
3. — Liv.  1,  c.  4. — Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Herodot.  2, 
c.  46  and  145,  &c. — Diod.  I. — Orpheus  Hymn. 
10. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Pan. — Lucian.  Dial. 
Merc.  4'  Pan. — Apollod.  1,  c.  4. 

Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  ^sculapius, 
who  presided  over  health.  Lucan.  9,  v.  918. — 
PZm.  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Varro  de  P.  B. 
I.— A.  Gell.  13,  c.  22. 

Pandarus,  I.  Vid.  Part  II, II.  A  na- 
tive of  Crete,  punished  with  death  for  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  theft  of  Tantalus.  What  this 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  from  the  tables  of  the  gods  to  which  he 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  .Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete, 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concerned,  and 
for  which  he  suffered.  Pandarus  had  two 
daughters,  Camiro  and  Clytia,  who  were  also 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sudden  death 
and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Venus 
had  compassion  upon  them,  and  the  goddesses 
were  all  equally  interested  in  their  welfare.  Ve- 
nus wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  more 
complete,  and  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  them 
kind  and  tender  husbands.  But  in  her  absence 
the  Harpies  carried  away  the  virgins,  and  de- 
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livered  them  to  the  Eumenides  to  share  the 
punishment  which  their  father  suffered.  Paus. 
10,  c.  30— Pindar.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pandarus,  or  Pandareus,  a  man  who  had  a 
daughter  called  Philomela.  Some  suppose  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 

Pandemia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expressive 
of  her  great  power  over  the  affections  of  man- 
kind. 

Pandemus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
of  love  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
was  the  vulgar,  called  Pandemus,  and  another 
of  a  purer,  and  more  celestial  origin.  Plut.  in 
Erot. 

Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
thon  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
B.  C.  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela,  Erechtheus,  and  Butes.  During 
his  reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
Labdacus  king  of  Boeotia,  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
which  Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in- 
law,  Terreus  ( Vid.  Philomela.)  was  the  source 
of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died,  through 
excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 

Th  ere  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 

Cecrops,  2d,  by  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father,  B.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Me- 
gara,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Peliain  mar- 
riage, and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Pandion 
became  father  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
Pandionidce.,  .^geus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Ly- 
ons. The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his 
father's  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confound- 
ed the  two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Procne  v/ere  the  daughters 
not  of  Pandion  the  1st,  but  of  Pandion  the  2d. 
Ovid.  Mel.  6,v.  676. —  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. —  Paus. 
1,  c.  5. —  Hygin.  fab.  48. 

PandSra,  I.  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
with  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter, 
who  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  artifice  of 
Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  When  this 
woman  of  clay  had  been  made  by  the  artist,  and 
received  life,  all  the  gods  vied  in  making  her 
presents.  Venus  gave  her  beauty  and  the  art 
of  pleasing;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power  of 
captivating;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
Mercury  instructed  her  in  eloquence  ;  and  Mi- 
nerva gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
ments. From  al!  these  valuable  presents,  which 
she  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
called  Pandora,  which  intimates  that  she  had 
received  every  necessary  ,^i/i,  rrav  Smoov.  Jupi- 
ter, after  this,  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ried her  ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god. 
Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 
from  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he 


sent  away  Pandora  without  suffering  himself 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brother 
Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented 
to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a  multitude  of  evils 
and  distempers  which  dispersed  themselves  all 
over  the  world,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  mo- 
ment, have  never  ceased  to  atflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easing  the  labours 
of  man,  and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  sor- 
rows less  painful  in  life.  Hesiod.  Theog.  tf* 
Dios. — Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Paus.  1,  c.  24. — Hy- 
gin. 14. II.  A  daughter  of  Erech  theus,  king 

of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who 
sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boeotian  war. 

Pandrosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not  the 
fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
had  intrusted  to  their  care,  {Vid.  Erichiho- 
nius,)  for  which  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  to  her 
honour,  called  Pandrosia.  Ovid.  Met.  2.  v.  738. 
— Apollod.  3. — Paus.  1,  &c, 

Panomphjeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him 
their  knowledge  of  futurity,  (irag  omnis,  o^tcpij, 
vox)     Ovid.   Met.    11,  v.  198.— Hovier.Jl.  8. 

Panope,  or  Panopea,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  general  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  giving^  every  assistance,  or  see- 
ing every  thing.  Hesiod.  Theog.  251. —  Virg. 
yEn.  6,  V.  825. 

Panopeus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paus.  2,  c.  29. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Pantheus,  or  Panthus,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coun- 
try was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  ^Eneas  and  was  killed.  Virg.  Mn. 
2.  V.  429. 

Paphia,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

Paphits.     Vid  Pygmalion. 

ParcjE,  powerful"  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho, the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life;  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human 
life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  different  func- 
tions are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse  : 

Clotho  columretinet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  occat. 

The  name  of  Parcae,  according  to  Varro,  is  de- 
rived a,  partu  or  parturiendo,  because  they  pre- 
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sided  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  by  corruption, 
the  v/oTdparca  is  formed  from  parta  or  partus, 
but,  according  to  Servius,  they  are  called  so  by 
Antiphrasis,  quod  neviini  farcant.  The  pow- 
er of  the  Parcse  was  great  and  extensive.  Some 
suppose  that  they  were  subjected  to  none  of  the 
gods  but  Jupiter;  while  others  support  that 
even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands; and,  indeed,  we  see  the  father  of  the 
gods,  in  Homer's  Tliad,  unwilling  to  see  Patro- 
cles  perish,  yet  obliged  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  Fates  to  abandon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinions,  the}*"  were 
the  arbiters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  us  in  the 
world  immediately  proceeds  from  the  Fates  or 
Parcae.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne  ;  others  represent  them  as  placed 
on  radiant  thrones,  amidst  the  celestial  spheres, 
clothed  in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  the  names  of  the  Parcae  were  dilFerent 
from  those  already  mentioned.  The  most  an- 
cient of  all,  as  the  geographer  observes,  was  Ve- 
nus Urania,  whopresided  over  the  birth  of  men ; 
the  second  was  Fortune ;  Ilythia  was  the  third. 
To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcse  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece.  They  received  the  same  worship  as 
the  Furies,  and  their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to 
them  black  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  \v'^ear  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  Parcffi  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  with  chaplets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus. 
They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One 
of  them  held  a  distaff",  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
she  cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and 
near  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos was  clothed  in  black  :  she  held  scissors  in 
her  hand,  with  clews  of  thread  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain. Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tions of  these  Greek  letters,  «,  /?,  77,  r,  u,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
Greeks  call  the  Parcae  by  the  different  names  of 
fioina,  aiva,  Krjp,  tinapuzvr),  which  are  expressive 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  <f.  scut.  Her.—Paus.  1,  c.  40, 1. 
3,  c.  11,  1.  5,  c.  \b.— Homer.  11.  20.  Od.  7.— 
Theocrit.  1. — Callimach.  in  Dian.. — JElian. 
Anim.  10. — Pindar.  Olymp.  10,  Nem.  l.—Eu- 
rip.  in  Jphig. — Plut.  de  fa,cie  in  orbe  huncc. — 
Hygin.  in  pracf.  fab.  &  fab.  277. —  Varro. — 
Orph.  hymn.  58. — Apollon.  1,  &c. — Claudian. 
de  rapt.  Pros. — Lfljcofh.  &  Tzetz,  &c. — Horat. 
2,  od.  6,  &c.—  Ovi'd.  Met.  5,  v.  523.—Lucan.  3. 
—  Virg.  Ed.  4,  JEn.  3,  &c. — Senec.  in  Here. 
Fwr.—Stat.  Theb,  6. 
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Paris.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Parthaon,  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Epicaste, 
who  married  Euryte,  daughter  of  Hippodaraus, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  among  whom 
were  CEneus  and  Sterope.  Parthaon  was 
brother  to  Demonice,  the  mother  of  Evenus  by 
Mars,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Thestius. 
He  is  called  Portheus  by  Homer,  11.  14. — Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  l.-Hygin.  fab.  129  and  239. 

PARTHENOP.EUS,  a  SOU  of  Mclcager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Milanion  and 
another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastus  the  king  of 
Argos  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
was  killed  by  Amphidicus.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — 
Paus.  3,  c.  12, 1.  9,  c.  19. 

Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Per- 
seis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She 
disgraced  herself  by  an  unnatural  passion, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  Daedalus. 
Minos  had  four  sons  by  Pasiphae,  Castreus. 
Deucalion,  Glaucus,  and  Androgens,  and  three 
daughters,  Hecate,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra  [  Vid. 
Minotaurus.]  Plato  de  Min. — Plut.  in  Thes. 
— Apollod.  2,  c.  1. —  Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  24.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  40. — Diod.  4. — Ovid.  HeToid'4,  v.  57 
and  165. 

Patroclus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Patrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.     Pa^ls.  2. 

Patulcius,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which  he 
received  apateo  because  the  doors  of  his  temple 
were  always  open  in  the  time  of  v/ar.  Some 
suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he  presided 
over  gates,  or  because  the  year  began  by  the  ce- 
lebration of  his  festivals,     Ovid.  Fast,  1,  v.  129. 

Paventia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  protect 
her  votaries  from  its  effects,  A^Lg.  de  civ.  4, 
c.  11, 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of 'the  mind  which  re- 
ceived divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power,  as 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  8,  c.  17. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  ;Plutus,  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that  peace 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence  ;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar  to  her 
honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by  Timothe- 
us  over  the  Lacedaemonian  power,  though  Plu- 
tarch asserts  it  had  been  done  after  the  conquests 
of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was  represent- 
ed among  the  Romans  with  the  horn  of  plenty, 
and  also  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  It  was  customary 
for  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  temple 
and  even  to  deposite  their  writings  there,  as  in  a 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Therefore,  when 
it  was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  many 
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valuable  things,  jewels,  and  immense  treasures, 
were  lost  in  the  general  conflagration.  C.  JSep. 
iri,  Timoth.  2, — Plut  in  Cim. — Pans.  9,  c.   lb. 

Peas,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  some, 
set  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
burnt.  The  hero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows, 
Apollod.  2. 

Pedasus,  I.  a  son  of  Bucolion,  the  son  of  La- 
omedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads, 
He  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalus. 

HoTner.  11.   6,  v.   21. II.    One   of  the   four 

horses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal, 
like  the  other  three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon 
Id.  16.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Pegasides,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from, 
the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain  which 
Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  groimd  by  striking 
it  with  his  foot.     Ovid.  Her.  15,  v.  27. 

Pegasis,  a  name  given  to  CEnone  by  Ovid, 
(Her.  5.)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  river 
{■nnyr])  Cebrenus. 

Pegasus,  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  w-hen  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
born,  according  to  Hesijd,  near  the  sources 
(nriyTi)  of  the  occau.  As  soon  as  born  he  left 
the  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  he  raised  a  fountain  which  has 
been  called  Hippocrene.  He  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Muses;  and  being  afterwards 
tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was  given  to 
BellerophontoconquertheChimasra.  No  sooner 
was  this  fiery  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  was  a  mortal, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  more  received  opin- 
ion, because  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven. 
This  act  of  temerity  in  Bellerophon  was  pu- 
nished by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  insect  to  torment 
Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  his  rider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
w^as  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter. 
Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on 
the  horse  Pegasus  when  he  destroyed  the  sea 
monster  which  was  going  to  devour  Andromeda. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  282.—HoraL.  4.  od.  11,  v,  20.— 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  179. — Apollod.  2,  c,  3  and  4. — 
Lnjcophr.  Vi.—Paus.  12,  c.  3  dJi&A.— Ovid.  Met. 
4,  V.  185.— Hygin.  fab.  57. 

Pelarge,  a  daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re-es- 
tablished the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Bceotia.  She 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  Paus.  9. 
c.  25. 

Pelasgus,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Peloponnesus. 

Pelethronu,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
thse,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pele- 
throniurn,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Tbes- 
saly;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3  v.  115.— Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  i52.—LAican.  6,  v.  387. 

Peleus,  a  king  of  Thcssaly,  son  of  ^acus 
and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar- 
ried Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mortal.   He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 


brother  Phocus,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Euryius,  the  son  of  Ac- 
tor, who  reigped  at  Phthia,  or,  according  to  the 
less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Ceyx. 
king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified  of  his 
murder  by  Eurytu^,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  the  monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone in  marriage.  Some  time  after  this,  Peleus 
and  Euryius  went  to  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  where  the  father-in-law  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an  arrov/  which  his  son-in-law  had 
aimed  at  the  beast.  This  unfortunate  event 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  lolchos,  where  he  was 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Acasius 
the  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at  lol- 
chos was  short;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tus,  became  enamoured  of  him;  and  when  she 
found  him  insensible  to  her  passionate  decla- 
ration, she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  believed  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  wife;  but,  not  to  violate  the 
lavv's  of  hospitality  by  pv.tting  him  instantly  to 
death,  he  ordered  his  oflScers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  become  the 
prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  or- 
ders of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed ;  but 
Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his  grand- 
son Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  delivered  from  danger, 
Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  w-hich  he  had  received  from  Acastus. 
He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove  the  king  from 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked 
Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe- 
leus courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  rejected,  and  as  he  was 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Peleus  became  more  ani- 
mated from  her  refusal ;  he  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  informed  him  that  to 
obtain  Thetis  he  must  surprise  her  v/hile  she 
was  asleep  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of 
Thessaly.  This  advice  w^as  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  Thetis  unable  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to  marry  him. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  all  the  gods  attended,  and  made 
them  each  the  most  valuable  presents.  The 
goddess  of  discord  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  who  was  not  present.  Vid.  Discordia. 
From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was 
born  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  afterwards 
to  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a  son  who 
was  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  in- 
trepidity. The  death  of  Achilles  was  the 
source  of  grief  to  Peleus  ;  and  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort he-r  husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  hinf  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  the  isl- 
and of  Leuce,  where  he  would  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had  a 
daughter  called  Potvdora,  by  Antigone.  Ho- 
mer. 11.  9,  v.  482. — Eiirip.  in  Androm.. — Cotvl. 
de  rnipt.  Pel.  (^  Thet.-Qjnd.  Heroid.  5.  Fast. 
2,  Met.  11,  fab.  7  and  S.—Arollod.  3,  c.  12.— 
Paus.  2,  c.  ^.—Diod.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  54. 
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Peliades,  the  daughters  of  Pelias.    Vid.  Pe- 
has. 

Pelus,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  was  son 
of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neus.  His  birth  was  concealed  from  the  world 
by  his  mother,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ig- 
norant of  her  incontinence.  He  was  exposed 
in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by 
shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  of  Pelias, 
from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face. 
Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Tyro  married 
Cretheas,son  of  ^olus,  king  of  lolchos,  and  be- 
came mother  of  three  children,  of  wliom^son 
was  the  eldest.  Meantime,  Pelias  visited  his 
mother,  and  was  received  m  her  family,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he  unjustly  seized 
the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strength- 
en himself  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  consulted 
the  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of 
one  of  the  descendants  of  vEolus,  who  should 
come  to  his  court  with  one  foot  shod  and  the 
other  bare,  he  privately  removed  the  son  of 
JKson,  after  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  dead.  These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jason,  the  son  of  ^sou,  who  had  been  educated 
by  Chiron,  returned  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Pelias  told  him  that  he  would  vol- 
untarily resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he  went  to 
Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus,  the  son 
of  Athamas,  whom  ^Eetes  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed. This  was  accepted  by  the  young  hero,  and 
his  intended  expedition  was  made  known  all 
over  Greece.  Vid.  Jason.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
Pelias  murdered  ^son  and  all  his  family  ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid, 
MsoR  was  still  living  when  the  Argon au-ts  re- 
turned, and  was  restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
by  the  magic  of  Medea.  The  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias, who  had  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
liades, expressed  their  desire  to  see  their  father's 
infirmities  vanish  by  the  same  powerful  arts. 
Medea  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jason  had  received  from  Pe- 
lias, raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cut- 
ting an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flesh  in 
a  caldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a  fine 
young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  success- 
ful experiment,  the  Peliades  cut  their  father's 
body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  his  blood 
from  his  veins,  on  the  assurance  that  Medea 
would  replenish  them  by  her  incantations.  The 
limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water ;  but  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to 
be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pe- 
liades the  promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of 
Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  The  Pe- 
liades were  four  in  number,  Alceste,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Their  mother's  name  was  An- 
axibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Philomache,  the 
daughter  of  Aniphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Adi:ftetus,  Avhere 
Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelias,  pursued  them 
and  took  their  protector  prisoner.  The  Peliades 
died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hvs;in.  fab. 
12,  13  and  U.—  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab. 3' and  4.— 
IJeroid.  12,  v.  129.— Pans.  8,  c.  \\.—Apollod. 
1,  c.  9. — Seneca  in  Med. — Apollod.  Arg.  h — 
Pindar.  Pytk.  4.—Diod.  4. 
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Pelopea,  or  Pelopu,  Vid.  Part  II, 
Pelops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tantalus, 
king  of  Phrygia.  The  mother's  name  was  Eu 
ryanassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Euprytone,  ur 
Eurystemista,  or  Dione.  He  was  murdered  by 
his  father,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinity  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placing  on 
their  table  the  limbs  of  his  son.  The  gods  per- 
ceived his  perfidious  cruelty,  gmd  they  refused  to 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent 
loss  of  her  daughter  had  rendered  melancholy 
and  inattentive.  She  eat  one  of  the  shoulders 
of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had  com- 
passion on  his  fate,  and  restored  him  to  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that  which 
Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoulder  had  an  un- 
common power,  and  it  could  heal,  by  its  very 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  every  dis- 
order. Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
talus wa,s  invaded  by  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  on 
pretence  that  he  had  carried  away  his  son  Gany- 
medes.  This  rape  had  been  committed  by  Ju- 
piter himself;  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated  and  rained,  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted 
by  some,  who  support  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  for 
his  impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the  only 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted.  Pe- 
lops came  to  Pisa,  where,  {Vid.  (Enomaus')  he 
married  Hippodamia.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, Pelops  had  received  some  M'inged  horses 
from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
outrun  CEnomaus.  When  he  had  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia's 
possession,  he  extended  his  conquest  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  from  him  the  pen- 
insula, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  monarchs, 
received  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Pelops, 
after  death  received  divine  honours ;  and  he  was 
as  much  revered  above  all  the  other  heroes  of 
Greece,  as  Jupiter  was  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  He  had  a  temple  at  Olyrapia,  near  that 
of  Jupiter,  where  Hercules  consecrated  to  him 
a  small  portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  offered  was  religiously  observed,  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on  coming  in- 
to oflice,  made  there  an  oflering  of  a  black  ram. 
During  the  sacrifice  the  soothsayer  was  not  al- 
lowed, as  at  other  times,  to  have  a  share  of  the 
victim  ;  and  all  such  as  offered  victims  receiv- 
ed a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The 
white  poplar  was  generally  used  in  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pelop.s.  The  chil- 
dren of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia  were  Pitheus, 
Troezene,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  &c.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hippo- 
damia. Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  of 
Ih  e  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops. 
His  descendants  were  called  Pelopidfp..  Pin- 
dar says  that  Neptune  took  him  up  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  cupbearer  to  the  gods,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  when  the  impiety  of  Tan- 
talus wished  lo  make  mankind  partake  of  the 
nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the  gods. 
Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
commemorate  the  victory  which  he  had  obtain- 
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ed  over  CEnomaus.  Pans.  5.  c.  1,  &c. — Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  5. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Diod.  3. — Strcfh. 
8.— Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Pindar.  Od.  l.—  Virg.  G. 
3,  V.  l.—  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  404,  &c.—Hygin.  fab. 
9,  82  and  83. 

Penates,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  do- 
mestic aflairs  of  families.  They  were  called 
Penates,  because  they  were  generally  placed  in 
the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of  the  house, 
in  penitissima  adium  parte,  quod,  as  Cicero 
says,  penitus  insident.  The  place  where  they 
stood  was  afterwards  called  Penetralia,  and 
they  themselves  received  the  name  of  Penetra- 
tes, ft  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
family  to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Ju- 
piter and  some  of  the  superior  gods  are  often 
invoked  as  patrons  of  domestic  affairs.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
four  classes  ;  the  first  comprehended  all  the  ce- 
lestial, the  second  the  sea-gods,  the  third  the 
gods  of  hell,  and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  The  Pe- 
nates were  originally  the  names  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  custom.  When 
offerings  were  made  to  them,  their  statutes  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic  ;  and 
besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  for 
their  worship,  their  festivals  were  celebrated 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c. 
27.     Ver.  2. — Dionys.  1. 

PenelSpe.     Vid,  Part  II. 

PsNTHEsiLEA,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  daugh- 
ter of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She  came 
to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by  whom  she 
was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  stripped  her  of 
her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears  for  having 
too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.  Ther- 
sites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero,  for 
which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.  The 
death  of  Thersites  so  offended  Diomedes,  that 
he  dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  Amazon  before  he  fought  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called  Cayster. 
Didys  Cret.  3  and  i.—Paus.  10,  c.  31.— Q.  Ca- 
laJb.  l.—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  495,  1.  11,  v.  662.— 
Dares  Phryg. — Lijcophr.  in  Cass.  995,  &c. — 
Hygin.  fab."  112. 

Pentheus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  forbade 
his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  his  new  god  ; 
and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pen- 
theus, appri  ed  of  the  debauchery  which  at- 
tended the  solemnity,  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
ingly he  hid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- 
thffiron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  by  the  bac- 
chanals, and  thev  all  rushed  upon  him.    His 
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mother  was  the  first  who  attacked  him ;  her  ex- 
ample was  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters, 
Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Euripides  introduces  Bacchus  among 
his  priestesses,  when  Pentheus  was  put  to 
death ;  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  differs  from  the  Greek  poet  only 
in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himself,  but  one  of 
his  priests  was  present.  The  tree  on  which 
the  bacchanals  found  Pentheus,  was  cut  down 
by  the  Corinthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
with  it  two  statutes  of  the  god  of  wine  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  forum.  Hygin.  fab. 
\8^.—  Theocrit.'2,%.—  Ovid.  Met.  3, fab.  7,8,  and 
9.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  469.— Pa«s.  2,  c.  b.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  5. — Euripid.  in  Bacch. — Senec. — 
Phctnis.  &  Hipp. 

Perdix.     Vid.  Talus. 

Peribcea,  I.  the  second  wife  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.    She 

became  mother  of  Tideus.  Hygin.  fab.  69. 

II.  A  daughter  of  Alcathous,  sold  by  her  fathei 
on  suspicion  that  she  was  courted  by  Telamon, 
son  of  .^acus,  king  of  jEgina.  She  was  carried 
to  Cyprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Sa- 
lamis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Ajax.  She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to 
some.     She  is  also  called  Eriboea.     Pans.  1,  c. 

17  and  42.— Hygin.  97. III.  The  wife  of 

Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who  educated  CEdi- 
pus  as  her  own  child. 

Periclymenus,  one  of  the  twelve  s'^is  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Neptune,  his  grandfather,  the  pow- 
er of  changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he 
pleased.     Apollod.—  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  556. 

Perigone,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Melanippus,  by  Theseus.  She  M-as  daughter 
of  Synnis,  the  famous  robber  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eu- 
rytus,  by  consent  of  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thes. 
—Pans.  10,  c.  25. 

Perimela,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
Achelous.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echi- 
nades.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  790. 

Pero,  or  Perone,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  Vid.  Melampus.  She 
became  motifier  of  Talaus.  Homer.  Od.  II,  v. 
284.—Propert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  \1.—Paus.  4,  c.  36. 
Vid.  Part  IT. 

Persephone,  called  also  Proserpine.  Vid. 
Proserpine. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  thrown  into  the  sea  with 
his  mother.  Vid-.  Danae.  The  slender  boat 
which  carried  Danae  and  her  son  was  driven 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  Dictys,  and  carried 
to  Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  place.  Perseus 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Mi- 
nerva's temple.  His  rising  jrenius  and  manly 
couraefc,  however,  soon  displeased  Polydectes, 
who  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, at  which  it  was  requisite  all  such 
as  came  should  present  the  monn.-ch  with  a 
beautiful  horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number 
of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as 
Polydectes  knew  that  he  could  not  receive  from 
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feim  the  present  which  he  expected  from  all  the 
rest.  Nevertheless  Perseus,  who  wished  not  to 
appear  inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  king,  that  as  he  could  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  v/ould  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  Vid.  Gorgones.  Polydectes  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  Perseus  departed  for  the 
country  of  those  formidable  monsters.  Having 
cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  he  continued  his 
journey  across  the  deserts  of  Liva,  but  the  ap- 
jM-oach  of  night  obliged  him  to  alight  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alias,  king  of  Manrelania  He  went 
tO'  the  monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  kind  reception  by  announcing  himself  as  the 
son  of  Jupiter;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hospitality 
he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence  to  his 
person.  Perseus,  finding  himself  inferior  to  his 
powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Medusa's  head, 
and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed  into  a  large 
mountain  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
serts of  Africa,  On  the  morrow  Perseus  con- 
tinued his  flight,  and  as  he  passed  across  the 
territories  of  Libya,  he  discovered,  on  the  coasts 
of  ^Ethiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed 
to  a  sea-monster.  He  was  struck  at  the  sight, 
and  offered  her  father  Cepheus  to  deliver  her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  his 
labours.  The  universal  joy,  however,  wassoon 
disturbed.  Phin'eus,  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
attempted  to  carry  away  the  bride,  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Perseus,  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Per- 
seus must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  himself  at  last 
with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas. 
He  showed  the  Gorgon's  head  to  his  adversa- 
ries, and  they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone, 
each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he 
then  stood.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydectes, 
who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence.  EHctys, 
who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
some  say,  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  against  the  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible  of  his  merit  and 
of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa's  head 
turned  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
the  officers  who  were  the  associates  of  his  guilt. 
He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  the  talaria 
and  the  wings,  to  Pluto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  and  to  Minerva  the  shield,  which 
they  had  lent  him  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
Medusa ;  but  as  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assist- 
ance and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gorgon's 
head  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  on  her  3es:is.  After  he 
had  finished  these  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  bis  native  coun- 
try, and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  his  mother  and  Andromeda. 
When  he  reached  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he 
was  informed  that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa, 
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was  then  celebrating  funeral  games  in  hcaionr 
of  his  father.  This  intelligence  drew  him  to 
Larissa  to  signalize  himself  in  throwing  the 
quoit,  of  which,  according  to  some,  be  was  the 
inventor.  But  here  he  was  attended  by  an  evil 
fate,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  with 
a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This- 
was  no  other  than  bis  grandfather  Acrisius, 
who,  on  the  first  intelligence  that  his  grandson 
had  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  court  of  his  friend  and 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the 
oracle,  w^hich  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his  daugh- 
ter with  so  much  barbarity.  Some  suppose, 
with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  had  gone  to  La- 
rissa 10  be  reconciled  to  his  grandson,  whose 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece  ; 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  weis 
under  the  strongest  obligation  to  his  son-in- 
law,  as  through  him  he  had  received  his  king- 
dom, from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  driven  by 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Proetus.  This  unfortu- 
nate murder  greatly  depressed  the  spiritsof  Per- 
seus; by  the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  entitled 
10  the  throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused  to  reign 
there:  and  tO' remove  himself  from  a  place  which 
reminded  him  of  the  parricide  he  had  unfortu- 
nately committed,  he  exchanged  his  kingdona 
for  that  of  Tirynthus,  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes,  the  son  of 
Prcetus,  then  reigned.  When  he  had  finally 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  de- 
termined to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  city, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,, 
and  which  he  csdied  Mijcence,  because  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sward,  called  by  the  Greeks  myces, 
had  fallen  there.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known, yet  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cient heroes.  He  had  statues  at  Mycenae  and 
in  the  island  of  Seriphos,  and  the  Athenians 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  w^bo  had  treated 
Danae  and  her  infant  son  with  so  much  pater- 
nal tenderness.  The  Egyptians  also  paid  par- 
ticular honour  to  his  memory,  and  asserted  thai 
he  often  appeared  among  them  wearing  shoes 
two  cubits  long,  which  was  always  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  fertility.  Perseus  had  bv  Andro- 
meda, Alceus,  Sthenelus,  Nestor,  Electryon, 
and  Gorgophone;  and  after  death,  according  to 
some  mythologists,  he  became  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens.  Heradot.  2,  c.  91. — ApMod.  2.  c. 
4,  &c.—Paus.  2,  c.  16  and  18,  1.  3,  c.  17,  &c, 
—Apollon.  Arg.i,v.  1509.— Ital.  9,  v,  442,— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  16,  1.  5,  fab.  1,  &.c.—ljiican, 
9,  V.  &m.—Hvgvn.  fab.  G^.—Hesiod.  Theog. 
270,  (^  Scut..  Herc.—Pind.  Pyth.  7.  d^  Ohimp. 
3.—ltal.  9.—Propert.  2.—Athen.  13.— Hamer, 
n.  14.—  Tzetz.inIjifcoph.  17. 

Pertunda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her  sta- 
tue was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal  chamber. 
Varro.  apud.  Aug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  9'. 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  be- 
came father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented 
by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  beast.  Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — 
Pans.  10,  c.  35. 

PhjGa,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  the 
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fi^ighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroyed 
by  l'heseus,as  he  was  travelling  from  Troezene 
to  Athens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father. 
Some  suppose  that  the  boar  of  Calydon  sprang 
from  this  sow.  Phasa,  according  to  some  authors, 
was  no  other  than  a  woman  w4io  prostituted  her- 
self to  strangers,  whom  she  murdered  and  after- 
wards plundered.     Pint,  in  Thes. — Strab.  8. 

Ph^dra,  a  daughter  of  Minos  andPasiphae, 
who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon,  Venus 
inspired  Phaedra  with  an  unconquerable  passion 
for  Hippolytus  the  son  oi  Theseus,  by  the  ama- 
zon  Hippolyte;  and  in  the  absence  of  Theseus, 
she  addressed  Hippolytus  with  all  the  impa- 
tience of  love.  Hippolytus  rejected  her  with 
horror  and  disdain  j  but  Phffidra,  incensed  on 
account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  resolved 
to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  At  the  re- 
tarn  of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus  of  at- 
tempts upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous  father 
listened  to  the  accusation,  and,  without  hearing 
the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banished  him 
from  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Neptune,  who 
had  promised  to  grant  three  of  his  requests,  to 
punish  him  in  some  exemplary  manner.  As 
Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were 
suddenly  terrified  by  a  huge  sea-monster,  which 
Neptune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  was  drag- 
ged through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  When 
the  tragical  end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at 
Athens,  Phasdra  confessed  her  crime,  and  hung 
herself  in  despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose 
death  her  guilt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of 
Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  passion  of  Phse- 
-dra,  are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  of  Seneca.  Phaedra  was  buried 
at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen  in 
the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias,  near  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had  built  to  render 
the  goddess  favourable  to  her  passion.  There 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that 
Phisdra  had  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
vehemence  of  her  passion  had  rendered  her 
melancholy  and  almost  desperate.  She  was 
represented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi  as  suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancing 
herself  in  the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood 
near  to  her  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her ;  a  deli- 
cate idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inti- 
mated her  melancholy  end.  Plut.  in  Tfies. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  22,  1.  2,  c.  22.—Diod.  ^.—Hygin. 
fab.  47  and  'M^.—Eurip.  -n  Senec.  d^  in  'Hip- 
pol. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  445. —  Ovid.  Heroid.  4. 

Ph^nna,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita.  La- 
cedaemon  first  paid  them  particular  honours. 
Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Phaeton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus,  and 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoe- 
bus and  Clymene.  When  Epaphus,  the  son  of 
lo,  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know 
his  true  origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.    He 


begged  Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father, 
he  would  give  him  incontestable  proofs  of  his  pa- 
ternal tenderness  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Styx  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered  than  Phaeton 
demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one 
day.  Phoebus  represented  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  him,  bat  in  vain ;  and,  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  u'as  to  proceed 
in  his  way  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  His 
explicit  directions  were  forgotten,  or  little  at- 
tended to;  and  no  sooner  had  Phaeton  received 
the  reins  from  his  father,  than  he  betrayed  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  chariot. 
The  flying  horses  became  sensible  of  the  confu- 
sion of  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  their  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too 
late  of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and 
earth  were  threatened  with  a  universal  confla- 
gration, when  Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the 
disorder  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the 
rider  with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled 
him  headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Pa 
His  body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent burial.  His  sister  mourned  his  unhappy 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  by  Jupiter. 
Vid.  Phaeto7itiades.  According  to  the  poets, 
while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving  the  cha- 
riot of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  ^Ethiopians 
was  dried  up,  and  their  skin  became  black,  a 
colour  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  great- 
est part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  territories  of  Libya  were  also  parched  up, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  too  great  vicinity  to  the  sun  -,  and  ever 
since,  Africa,  unable  to  recover  her  original 
verdure  and  fruitfulness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy 
country  and  uncultivated  waste.  According  to 
those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton 
was  a  Ligurian  prince  who  studied  astronomy, 
and  in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visited  with  uncommon  heats.  The  horses 
of  the  sun  are  called  Phaetontis  equi,  either  be- 
cause they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Greek  word  {(paedwv,)  which  expresses  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  Virg.  JEn, 
5,  V.  \Qb.—Hesoid.  Theog.  985.— Ovid.  Met.  1, 
fab.  17,  1.  2,  fab.  1,  &LC.—Apollon.  4,  Arg.—Ho- 
rat.  4,  od.  IL — Seme,  in  Medea. — Apoilod. — 
Hi/gin.  fab.  156. 

Phaetontiades,  or  Phaetontides,  the  sisters 
of  Phaeton. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  into 
Asia ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  himself 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age.  Many 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon,  and, 
among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess. 
.Elian.  V.  H.  12.— Ovid.  Heroid.  2l.—PalcB- 
pha.t.  de  in.  c.  49. — Athen. — Lnician.  in  Sim.  & 
Polistr. 

Phegeus,  or  Phlegeus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus, 
the  father  of  Alphesiboea,  who  purified  Alc- 
mseon  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Vid.  Alcnueon.  Ovid, 
Met.  9,  V.  412. 
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Pher^us,  a  surname  of  Jaison,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pherse. 

Pherephate,  a  surname  of  Proserpine,  from 
the  production  of  corn. 

Pheres,  I.  a  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
built  Pheras  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
He  married  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Adme- 

tus  and  Lycurgus.    Apollod. II.  A  son  of 

Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Glance,  Creon's  daughter.  Paus.  % 
c.  3. 

Pheretus,  a  patronymic  of  Admetus,  son  of 
Pheres.     Ooid.  Met.  8,  v.  291. 

PHIL2EDS,  I.  a  son  of  Ajax  by  Lyside,  the 
daughter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapithae. 
Miltiades,  as  some  suppose,  was  descended  from 

him. II.  A  son  of  Augeas,  who  upbraided 

his  father  for  not  granting  what  Hercules  justly 
claimed  for  cleaning  his  stables.  Vid.  Augeas. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  father's  throne  by  Her- 
cules.    Apollod.  2. 

Philoctetes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Philolaus,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  nymph 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

Philomache,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  king  of  lol- 
chos.  According  to  some  writers  she  was  daugh- 
ter to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  though  she  is 
more  generally  called  Anaxibia,  daughter  of 
Bias.     Apollod.  1. 

Philomela,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  married 
Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her 
sister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  his  wife's  in- 
junctions, but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  Pan- 
d ion's  permission  to  conduct  Philomela  to 
Thrace,  than  he  became  enamoured  of  her. 
He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch  his  conduct, 
and  he  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  after- 
wards cut  off  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  discover  his  barbarity  and  the  indigni- 
ties which  she  had  suflered.  He  confined  her 
also  in  a  lonely  castle  ;  and  after  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  re- 
turned to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  v^•ay.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  be- 
fore she  was  secretly  informed  that  her  sister 
was  not  dead.  Philomela,  during  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes 
and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  con- 
veyed it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  going  to  ce- 
lebrate the  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  she  received 
it ;  she  disguised  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened 
to  deliver  her  sister  Philomela  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
sures of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age.  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus, 
in  the  midst  of  his  repast,  called  for  Itys,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him  that  he  was 
then  feasting  on  his' flesh,  and  that  instant  Phi- 
lomela, by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of  I 
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Itys,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  punish  Proc- 
ne and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  going  to  stab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne,  into  a 
swallow,  and  Itys  into  a  pheasant.  This  tra- 
gical scene  happened  at  Daulis  in  Phocis  ;  but 
Pausanias  and  Strabo,who  mentioned  the  whole 
of  the  story,  are  silent  about  the  transformation  ; 
and  the  former  observes  that  Tereus,  after  this 
bloody  repast,  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  de- 
stroyed himself  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they 
offered  yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  small  peb- 
bles instead  of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monu- 
ment that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  first 
seen ;  hence  the  fable  of  his  metamorphosis. 
Procne  and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of 
grief  and  melancholy ;  and  as  the  nightingale 
and  swallow's  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  fable, 
by  supposing  that  the  two  unfortunate  sisters 
were  changed  into  birds.  Apollod.  3,  c.  14. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  42,  1.  10,  c.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  45.— 
Strai.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  9  and  10.— Virg. 
G.  4,  V.  15  and  511. 

PmLONOE,  a  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Bellerophon.     Apollod.  2. 

PfflLONOME,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyctimus,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthus 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended  their  grandfather's   throne.     Plut.  in 

Per. II.  The  second  wife  of  Cycnus,  the 

son  of  Neptune.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Tennes,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  him  of  attempts, 
upon  her  virtue,  Cycnus  believed  the  accusa- 
tion, and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  &c.     Paus.  10,  c.  14. 

PmLYRA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was  met 
by  Saturn  in  Thrace,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horse,  called  Chiron, 
Philyra  was  so  ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such 
a  monster,  that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks.     Hygin.  fab.  138. 

Phineds,  i.  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phog- 
nicia,  or  of  Neptune,  who  became  king  of 
Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mytholo- 
gists  support,  of  Bithynia.  He  married'  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  some  call 
Cleobula,  by  whom  he  had  Plexippus  and  Pan- 
dion. After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married 
Idaea.  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idasa,  jea- 
lous of  Cleopatra's  children,  accused  them  of 
attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  and 
they  were  immediately  condemned  by  Phineus 
to  be  deprived  of  their"  eyes.  This  cruelty  was 
soon  after  punished  by  the  gods ;  Phineus  sud- 
denly became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  sent 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm, 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on 
his  table.  He  was,  some  time  after,  delivered 
from  these  dangerous;  monsters  by  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Zeles  and  Calais,  who  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  Strophades.  He  also  recovered  his 
sight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had 
received  with  great  hospitality,  and  instructed 
in  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  they 
could  arrive  in  Colchis.    The  second  wife  of 
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Phineus  is  called  by  some  Dia,  Enrytia,  Danae, 
^ttid  IdoLhea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Hercules 
Arg.  2.—ApoUod.  1.  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  l5—Diod.  4. 

— Hygin.     fab.     19. —  Orpheus. — Flacc. II. 

The  brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia. 
He  was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andromeda, 
when  her  father  Cepheus  was  obliged  to  give 
her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-moster  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  Neptune.  Vid.  Per- 
seus. Apollod.  2,  c.  1  and  4. — Ovid.  Met.  5, 
fab.  1  and  ^.— Hygin.  fab.  64. 

Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse,  daugh- 
ter of  Halmus,  was  king  of  the  Lapithse  in 
Thessaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixion  and  Coro- 
iiis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence.  When 
the  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so 
abused,  he  marched  an  army  against  Delphi, 
and  reduced  the  temple  of  the  god  to  ashes. 
This  was  highly  resented ;  Apollo  killed  Phle- 
gyas, and  placed  him  in  hell,  where  a  huge  stone 
hangs  over  his  head,  and  keeps  him  in  contin- 
ual alarms  by  its  appearance  of  falling  every 
moment.  Pans.  9,  c.  36. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — 
Pind.  Pyth.  3. — Ovid.  Met.  5,  v,  87. — Servius 
•ad  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  618. 

Phobetor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  assume 
the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  inti- 
mates, {(poPeoj).  The  other  two  ministers  of 
Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  V.  640. 

Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  head,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  Plut. 
in  erot. 

Phcbb.4S,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  iMcan.  5,  v.  128, 
&c. 

Phcebe,  I.  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu- 
minary. She  became,  according  to  Apollodo- 
rus,  mother  of  Asteria  and  Latona.  Vid.  Di- 
ana,  II.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 

lodice,  carried  away  with  her  sister  Hilaira,  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to  marry 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Vid.  Lucippi- 
des.     Apollod.  2,  c.  lO.—Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

Phcebigena,  a  surname  of  jEsculapius,  &c. 
as  being  descended  from  PhcEbus.  Virg.  JSn. 
T.  773. 

Phcebus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and  splen- 
dour of  that  luminary  (choiPos.)     Vid.  Apollo. 

Phcenix.  Vid.  Part  II.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
by  a  nymph  who  was  calledTelephassa,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  and  Moschus,  or  according 
to  others,  Epimedusa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 
He  was,  like  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Cilix, 
•sent  by  his  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Euro- 
pa,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved 
unsuccessful,  he  settled  in  a  country,  which,  ac- 
-cording  to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phanicia. 
From  him,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians 
were  called  P(zni.  Apollod.  3. — Hygin.  fab.  178. 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Silenus 
and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ixion  and 
the  Cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
-when  he  was  going  against  the  boar  of  Eryman- 
thus,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  wine,  as  that 


which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. Hercules,  upon  this,  without  ceremony, 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.  The  smell 
of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  house  of  Pholus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the  hab- 
itation of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  g>eatest  part 
of  them.  Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  fune- 
ral, but  he  mortally  wounded  himself  with  one 
of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  ven- 
om of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Pholoe.  Apol- 
lod. I.— Pans.  3.~Virg.  G.  2,  v.  456.  jEn.  8, 
V.  29i.—Diod.  i.—Ual.  ].—Ijucan.  3,  G  and  7. 
—Stat.  Theb.  2. 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Lapithus,  who  married 
Hyrmine,  the  daughter  of  Epeus,  by  whom  he 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Diodorus, 
shared  his  kingdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says 
the  same  historian,established  himself  atRhodes. 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Elis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  ora.cle,  which  promised,  by  his 
means  only,  deliverance  from  the  numerous  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  island.  Diod.  2. — Pans. 
5,  c.  1. 

Phorcus,  orPnoRCYs,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ceto,  by 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Hesiod.  Theogn. — Apollod. 

Phoroneus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Cerdo, 
or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneus  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argo- 
lis are  often  called  Phoroncei.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  Asterion, 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno  concerning 
their  right  of  patronising  Argolis.  Juno  gained 
the  preference ;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whose 
decision  he  deemed  partial.  He  afterwards  re- 
stored them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence, 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Anto- 
ninus the  Roman  emperor.  Pavs.  2,  c.  15,  &c. 
—Apollod.  2,  c.  I.— Hygin.  fab.  143. 

Phryxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephele.     Vid.  Argonautce. 

Phyleus,  a  son  of  Augeas.  He  was  placed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  Hercules. 

Phyllis,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
hospitably  received  Demophoon  the  son  of  The- 
seus, who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insensible 
to  her  passion.  Afier  some  months  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  afl^ection,  Demophoon  set  sail  for 
Athens,  where  his  domestic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promised  faithfully  to  return  as  soon  as  a 
month  was  expired ;  but  either  his  dislike  for 
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Phyllis,  or  the  irreparable  situation  of  his  affairs, 
obliged  him  to  violate  his  engagement,  and  the 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, hanged  herself,  or,  according  to  others 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  inio  the  sea,  and 
perished.  Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  over  her 
body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whose 
leaves,  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  sud- 
denly became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil's  commentator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond 
tree,  which  is  called  Phylla  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  after  this  metamorphosis,  Demo- 
phoon  revisited  Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree, 
which,  though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  of 
Demophoon  from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  departure. 
Ovid.  Heriod.  2.  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  353.  Trist. 
9,  431.— Hijgin.  fab.  59. 

Phyllius,  a  young  Boeotian,  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
Bceotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alii^e 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter's  al- 
tars a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  country.  This 
he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for 
the  son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  372. — M- 
cand  in  Heter.  3. 

PicuMNUs,  and  Pilumnus,  different  names  of 
a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  ihe  auspi- 
ces that  were  required  before  the  celebration  of 
nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronise 
children.  The  meinuring  of  lands  was  first  in- 
vented by  him,  from  which  reason  he  is  called 
Sterquilinius.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  corn.  Turnusboast- 
ed  of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  Virg. 
^n.  9,  V.  4. —  Varro. 

Picus,  a  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he  returned  a  mu- 
tual affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  him 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  picus 
among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolate  when  informed  of  his  death,  that 
she  pined  away.  Some  suppose  that  Picus  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  pro- 
phecies to  this  subjects,  by  means  of  a  fav^onrite 
woodpecker;  from  which  circumstance  origin- 
ated the  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  Virsr.  .J^n.  7,  v.  48,  171,  &c. —  Ovid. 
MH.  14,  V.  320,  &c. 

PiERiDF.s,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  inThes- 
saly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, who  settled   in   Boeotia. II.  Also  the 

daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Muses 
to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  they  were  conquer- 
ed, and  changed  to  magpies.  It  may,  perhaps, 
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be  supposed  that  the  victorious  Muses  assumed 
the  name  of  the  conqnered  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called  Pierides 
in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  called 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  300. 

Pierus,  a  rich  man  of  Thessaly,  whose  nine 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  challenged  the  Mu- 
ses, and  were  changed  into  magpies  when  con- 
quered.    Paus.  9,  c.  29. 

PiETAs,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  Acilius 
Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  di- 
vinity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  with 
her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who  bad  been 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment.  Cic.  de  Div.  1. —  Val.  Max.  5, 
c.  A.—Plin.  7,  c.  36. 

Pilumnus.     Vid.  Hicumnus. 

PiNARius  and  Potitius,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  visited  the 
court  of  Evander,  "how  they  were  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sunset.  The  morning 
sacrifice  they  punctually  performed,  but  on  the 
evening,  Potitius  was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice alone,  as  Pinarius  neglected  to  come  till  af- 
ter the  appointed  time.  This  negligence  offend- 
ed Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  future, 
Potitius  and  his  descendants  should  preside  over 
the  sacrifices,  but  that  Pinarius,  with  his  poste- 
rity should  wait  upon  the  priests  as  servants 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  offered  to 
him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religiously 
observed  till  the  age  of  Appius  Claudius,  who 
persuaded  the  Potitii,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  dis- 
continue their  sacred  office,  and  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  neg- 
ligence, as  the  Latin  authors  observe,  the  Poti- 
tii were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  family  be- 
came, a  little  time  after,  totally  extinct.  Liv.  1, 
c.l.—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  269,  &c.— Victor  de 
orig.  8. 

PiON,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  built  Pionia,  near  the  Caycus  in  Mysia. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as  of- 
ten as  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Paus.  9, 
c.  18. 

PiRENE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Danaus. II,  A 

daughter  of  CEbalaus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptune  tw^o  sons, 
called  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
chrius, who  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  dissolved,  by  her  continual 
weeping,  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the  horse 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  waters 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  conquer  the 
Chimera.  Paus.  2,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  ^40. 

PiRiTHOus,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by  Ju- 
piter. He  married  Hippodamia.  Vid.  Theseus 

PisTOR,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  baker,  because,  when  their 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuaded 
them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the  Tarpeian 
hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
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might  from  thence  suppose  that  they  were  not 
in  want  of  provisions,  though,  in  reality,  they 
were  near  surrendeiiug  through  famine.  This 
deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they  soon  after  raised 
the  siege.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  350,  394,  &c. 

PiTHO,  called  also  Siuida,  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
A  caduceus,  as  a  symbol  of  persuasion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  who  understood  how  to  command  the 
attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 
animate  their  various  passions. 

PiTHYs,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
dashed  her  against  a  rock,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  pine  tree. 

PiTTHEUs,  a  king  of  Troezene  in  Argolis,  son 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application  ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Trcezene,  and  ev^en  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  the  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  ^thra  in  marriage  to  M- 
geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  youth  and  education  of  his 
grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Troezene, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were 
seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges, 
whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  or  set- 
tled their  disputes.  Paus.  1  and  2. — Plut.  in 
The.'i.—Strab.  8. 

Pleione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
Atlas,  king  of  Mauretania,  by  whom  she  had 
twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into  another 
called  Hyades.     Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  84. 

Plkmneds,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  as  born,  till 
Ceres  pitying  his  misfortune,  offered  herself  as 
a  nurse  to  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  Plemneus 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse  than  he  raised  her  a  temple.  Paus. 
2,  c.  5  and  11. 

Pleuron.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Plexippus,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to  Al- 
thaea, the  wife  of  QEneus.  Vid.  Althcea  and 
Mcleager. 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  king- 
dom of  hell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  of  death  and  funerals.  From  his  func- 
tions, and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  Dis,  Hades  or 
Ades,  Orcus,  &c.  As  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  obscure  and  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  re- 
fused to  marry  him ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attend- 
ants. He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  im- 
mediately carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  this  retreat 
more  unknown,  he  opened  himself  a  passage 
through  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident 


in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephisusin  Attica. 
Proserpine  called  upon  her  attendants  for  help, 
but  in  vain ;  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
ravisher  and  the  queen  of  hell.  Pluto  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  holdmg  a  trident  with  two 
teeth;  he  has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  intimate 
that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can  never  re- 
turn. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hardhearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance ;  and  for  that  reason  no  temples  were 
raised  to  his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  bull, 
were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacri- 
fices, but  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sa- 
crificed to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane,  where,  according  to  the  received  tradi- 
tions, he  had  disappeared  with  Proserpine, 
Among  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  maiden-hair,  Avere  sacred  to  him,  as  also  eve- 
ry thing  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  parti- 
cularly the  number  two.  According  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus, 
Phiegethon,  and  Acheron,  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their 
heads  covered  with  snakes.  The  Parcse  occu- 
pied the  right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  by  some 
the  father  of  the  Eumenides,  During  the  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made 
a  helmet,  which  rendered  the  bearer  invisible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgons,  Hesiod. 
Theog. — Homer.  IL. — Apollod.  1,  &c. — Hijgin. 
fab.  155.  P.  A.  '2.—Stat.  Theb.  S.—Diod.  3.— 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  G.—Paits.  2,  c.  36.— Orpheus. 
Hymn.  17,  &c.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.2.  c.  '26.— Pla- 
to de  Rep. — Euripid.  in  Med.  Hippol. — MsckyL 
in  Pres.  Prom. —  Varro  L.  L.  4. — Catull.  ep."3, 
—  Virg.  G.  4,  V.  502.  ^n.  6,  v.  273,  1.  8,  v. 
296.—Lucan.  6,  v.  llb.—HoraL  2,  od.  3  and  18, 
— Senec.  in  Her.  fur. 

Plutus,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the  god 
of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  goddess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  of  a 
fickle  divinity.  They  represented  him  as  blind, 
because  he  distributed  riches  indiscriminately ; 
he  waslame,because  he  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly; but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  he  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  Lnician.  in  Tim.  Paus.  9,  c.  16 
and  26. — Hygin.  P.  A. — Arisfoph.  in  Plul. 
Dlod.  h.— Hesiod.  Th.  910.— Dion.  Hal.  1,  c.  53, 

Pluvius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  rain. 
He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whenever  the  earth  was  parched  up  by 
continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  refreshing 
showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the 
capitol.  T%ull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  26. 
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PoDALiRius,  a  son  of  iEsculapius  and  Epi- 
one.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  and  he  made  himself  under  him  such 
a  master  of  medicme,  that  during  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to  their  camp,  to 
stop  a  pestilence  which  had  batiled  the  skill  of 
all  their  physicians.  Some,  however,  suppose 
that  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  not  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  but 
as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother  Machaon, 
in  30  ships  with  soldiers  from  CEcalia,  Ithome, 
and  Trica.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Fodalinus  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ria,  where  he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Damoetas,  the  king  of  the 
place.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and  built 
two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syrna,  by 
the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after  his 
c'.eath,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him  divine 
honours.  Dictys  Cret. —  Q.  Smyrn.  6  and  9. — 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  ^.—  Tri.st.  el.  6.— Pans.  3. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
of  Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor.  Vid. 
Castor. 

PoLYBius,  or  PoLYBus,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Peribcea,  whom  some  have  called 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chtho- 
nophyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon,  king  of  Sicyon, 
He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no  children  to 
adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son,  CEdipus, 
who  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Lysia- 
nassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
son  of  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
child,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  throne,  and  who  hEwi 
fled  to  Corinth  for  protection.  Hygin.  fab.  %&. 
Pans.  2,  c.  6. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Seneca  in 
(Edip.  812. 

PoLYBOTEs,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune, 
who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the  ^gean. 
Paus.  1,  c.  2. — Hygin.  inprcBfab. 

PoLYBus,  a  king  of  Corinth.    Vid.  Polybius. 

PoLYCAON,  a  son  of  Lelex,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  with  his  wife  Messene,  at  Lace- 
dsemon,  where  he  had  reigned.  Paus.  4,  c.  1, 
&c. 

PoLYDAMAs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PoLYDECTEs,  a  SOU  of  Magncs,  king  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  He  received  with  great 
kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  Vid. 
Perseus.  He  took  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Perseus  ;  but  when  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his 
kingdom,apprehensive  of  his  resentment.  Some 
time  after  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
violence.  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
for  protection,  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea- 
waters,  opposed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  him- 
self in  her  defence.  At  this  critical  moment 
Perseus  arrived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he 
turned  into  stones  Polydectes  and  the  associ- 
ates of  his  guilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was 
given  to  Dictys,  who  had  shown  himself  so  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
V.  2i2.— Hygin.  fab.  63,  &c. 
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PoLYDoEA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  king  of 

Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
tion.  She  married  the  river  Sperchius,  by  whom 
she  had  Mnestheus.  Apollod. II.  A"  daugh- 
ter of  Meleager,  king  of  Calydon,  who  married 
Protesilaus.  She  killed  herself  when  she  heard 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  The  wife  of  Pro- 
tesilaus is  more  commonly  called  Laodamia, 
Vid.  Protesilaus.     Paus.  4,  c.  2. 

PoLYDORUs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Polyhymnia,  and  Polymnia,  one  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  deemed  the  invenlress  of  harmony.  She 
was  represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  She  had  a 
crown  of  jewels  on  her  head,  Hesiod.  Theog, 
75  and  91b.—Plut.  in  Symp.—Horat.  1,  od.  L 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  9  and  53. 

Polymede,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus,  who 
married  iEson,  by  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
survived  her  husband  only  a  few  days.  Apol- 
lod. 1,  c.  13. 

Polymnestor.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PoLYNicEs,  a  son  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta. 
Vid.  Eteocles. 

PoLYPEMON,  Procrustes.  Ovid  calls  him  fa- 
ther of  Procrustes.     Vid.  Procrustes. 

Polyphemus,  a  celebrated  Cj^clops,  king  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Neptune 
and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Phorcys.  He  is 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength,  of  a  tall 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head. He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  his 
flocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  driven 
there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  and  were  seized 
by  the  Cyclops,  who  confined  them  in  his  cave, 
and  daily  devoured  two  of  them,  Ulysses  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  his  companions,  had  he 
not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  his 
eye  with  a  firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Po- 
lyphemus was  awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  he 
stopped  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the  legs 
of  the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  out 
to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemus  became 
enamoured  of  Galataea,  but  his  addresses  were 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shunned  his  pre- 
sence. The  Cyclops  was  more  earnest ;  and 
when  he  saw  Galataea  surrender  herself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  Theocrit.  1. — Ovid. 
Met.  13,  V.  11^.— Homer.  Od.  19.— Eurip.  in 
Cyclop. — Hygin.  fab.  125. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v, 
619,  &c. 

Polyxena.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PoLYxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lenrnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  Clueen  Hypsi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.  Apol- 
lon.  l.—Flacc.  2.~Hygin.  fab.  15.  Vid.  Part 
II. 

Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,and  a  regular  priest  called  Fla- 
rnens  Pomonalis,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  her 
divinity  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  Many  ot 
the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain  her 
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affection,  but  she  received  iheir  addresses  with 
coldness.  Vertumnus  was  the  only  one  who, 
by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  introducing 
himself  into  her  company,  under  the  form  of  an 
old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  break  her 
vow  of  celibacy  and  to  marry  him.  This  deity 
was  unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  V.  628,  &c. — Festus  de  V.  sig. 

FoMPiLUs,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
into  Miletus,  Ocyroe,  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
of  whom  Apollo  was  enamoured ;  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  ihe  boat 
into  a  rock,  Pompilius  into  a  fish  of  the  same 
name,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  Plin.  6,  c. 
29, 1.9,  c.  15,1.  32,  c.  11. 

PoNTUs,  an  ancient  deity,  the  same  as  Ocean- 
us.  Apollod.  1,  c-  2. 

Prophyrion,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  overpowered 
him.  Horat.  3,  od.  4:.— Mart.  13,  ep.  78.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

PoRus,  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato.  Vid.  Part. 
II. 

PcsTVERTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  painful  travails  of  women.  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  V.  633. 

Praxidace,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks, 
who  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises, 
and  who  punished  all  evil  actions.  Paus.  9,  c. 
33. 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 
Paus.  1,  c.  43. 

Praxithea,  a  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus, 
and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Procis,  Creu- 
sa  Chthonia,  aud  Crithyia.     Apollod.  3.  c.  15. 

Priapus,  an  obscene  deity  among  the  ancients, 
son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis;  or, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by 
Bacchus.  He  was  born  at  Lampsacus.  Pri- 
apus was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  by  means 
of  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  have  given 
birth  to  such  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  mountains.  His  life,  however, 
was  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  was 
at  length  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  his  licentiousness.  This  violence  was  pun- 
ished by  the  son  of  Venus,  who  was  recalled, 
and  temples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals 
were  also  celebrated ;  and  the  people,  naturally 
idle  and  indolent,  gave  themselves  up  to  every 
impurity  during  the  celebration.  His  worship 
was  also  introduced  in  Rome;  but  the  Romans 
revered  him  more  as  god  of  orchards  and 
gardens  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
A  crown,  painted  with  different  colours,  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a 
garland  of  ears  of  corn.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a 
goat;  he  holds  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive  away 
thieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the  trees,  and  cut 
down  corn.  He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  the  vine,  and  sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket. 
Priapus  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
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pJiallus,  fascinus,  Jtyphallus,  or  ruber,  or  ruii- 
cundus.  Catull.  ep.  19  and  20. — Column.  2,  de 
Culthort.— Horat.  1,  sat.  l.—  Tibull.  1,  el.  1,  v. 
18.— Ovid.  Fast.  1.  v.  415,  1.  6,  v.  319.— Fir^. 
Eel.  7,  V.  33,  G.  4.  v.  III.— Paus.  9,  c.  31.— 
Hygin.  fab.  VJO.—Diod.  1. 

Procne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Itylus,  or  Itys.     Vid.  Pliilomda. 

Procris,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephalus.  Vid.  Cepha- 
lus.     Virg.  ^Eii.  6,  v.  435. 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He  tied  tra- 
vellers on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they 
were  shorter  he  had  them  stretched  to  make 
their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is  called  by  some 
Damastes  and  Polypemon.  Ovid.  Herald.  2, 
V.  59.    Met.  7,  v.  43.— Pai/,s.  in  Thes. 

Prgbtides,  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  L3'sippe,  Iphi- 
noe,  Iphianassa.  They  became  insane  for  neg- 
lecting the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  according 
10  others,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno,  and 
they  ran  about  the  fields  believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough  or  to  the  chariot.  Pros^us  applied 
to  Melampus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  in- 
sanity, but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he 
demanded  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Proetus  was  punished, 
the  insanity  became  contagious,  and  the  mon- 
arch at  last  promised  Melampus  two  parts  of 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  PrcEtides.  Some  have  called 
them  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  Apol- 
lod. 2,  c.  2.— Virg.  Ed.  6,  y.' AQ.—  Ovid.  Mel. 
15. — Lactant.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  1  and  3. 

Prcetus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Prometheus,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  Atlas. 
Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus;  and  surpassed  all 
mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  sacrificed 
two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins,  one  with  the 
flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  father  of  the  gods  which  of  the  two  he  pre- 
ferred as  an  offering.  Jupiter  became  the  dupe 
of  his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones;  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever 
after  ordered  to  burn  the  whole  victims  on  the 
altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  lapetus  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  provoked 
Jupiter  the  more ;  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  mnke 
a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had  given  her 
life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  with  a  box  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  presents  which  he 
had  received  from  the  gods.  Vid.  Pandora. 
Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiter,  took  no 
notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  his 
brother  Epimetheus  marrv  her:  and  the  irod, 
now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mercurv,orVulcan 
according  to  iEschylus.  to  carry  this  artful  mor- 
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tad  to  mount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
rock,  where,  for  30,000  years,  a  vulture  was  to 
feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished 
though  continually  devoured.  He  was  deliv- 
ered from  this  painful  confinement  about  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the 
bird  of  prey.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Pro- 
metheus made  the  first  man  and  woman  that 
ever  were  upon  the  earth,  with  clay,  wliich  he 
animated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had 
stolen  from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the  grove 
of  Academus,  vi'here  they  yearly  celebrated 
games  in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  Theog.  510  and 
boO.—ApoUod.  1  and  2.—Paus.  1,  c.  30,  1.  5,  c. 
11. — H'ligin.  fab.  144. — ^Eschyl.  in  Prom. — 
Virg.  Ed.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  82.— Horat.  1, 
od.  3. — Setieca  in  Med.  823. ' 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.     Vig.  JB%.  4,  v.  166. 

Propcet"  DES,some  women  of  Cyprus,  severely 
punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they  had 
despised.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  they 
were  changed  into  stones,  on  account  of  their 
insensibility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment.  Jus- 
tin. 18,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  238. 

Propylea,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 

Prosclystius,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.     Pans.  2. 

Proserpina,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  Proserpine 
made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence,  and 
delighted  herseif  with  the  beautiful  views,  the 
flowery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which 
surrounded  the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  as  she  amused  herself  wiih  her  female 
attendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which 
she  became  the  queen.  Ceres  soon  learned 
from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto,  and  imme- 
diately she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher.  Jupiter  said  that 
she  might  return  on  earth  if  she  had  not  taken 
any  aliment  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  re- 
turn, however,  was  impossible.  Proserpine,  as 
she  walked  in  the  Elysian  fields,  had  gathered 
a  pomegranate  from  a  tree  and  eaten  it.  Jupi- 
ter to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and 
sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proserpine  should 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  her  mother  on  earth.  As  queen 
of  hell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankmd  ;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if 
the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister, 
did  not  cut  oflJ'one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
From  this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offering 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par- 
ticular in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  and  as 
they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  place  where  Pluio 
had  opened  himself  a  passage,  they  annually 
sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of  which  they  suffered 
the  blood  to  run  into  the  water.  Proserpine 
was  universally  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
and  she  was  known  by  the  different  names  of 
TJieogamia^  Libitina,  Hecate,  Juno  inferna, 
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Anthesphoria,  &c.  Plut.  in  Imc. — Pans.  8,  c. 
37,  1.  9,  c.  31.— Ovid.  Met,  5,  fab.  6.  Fast.  4, 
V.  411.— Virg.  JEn.4,  v.  698.  1.  6,  v.  138.— 
Strab.  7. — Diod.  5.^-Cic.  in  Verr.  4. — Hygin. 
fab.  146. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  3. — 
Orpheus.  Hymn.  28. —  Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pros. 

Protesilaus,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Iphiclus,  originally  called  lolaus,  grand- 
son of  Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the 
mother  of  Jason,  He  married  Laodamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and,  some  time  after,  he 
departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
and,  as  such,  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to 
perish  ;  therefore  he  was  killed,  as  soon  as  he 
had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  -/Eneas  or  Hector. 
Homer  has  not  mentioned  the  person  who  kill- 
ed him.  Vid.  Laodamia.  Protesilaus  has  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  Phylacides,  either 
because  he  was  descended  from  Phylacus,or  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  was  bu- 
ried on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, there  were  near  his  tomb  certain  trees  which 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  discovered  and  seen  from  Troy, 
immediately  withered  and  decayed,  and  after- 
wards grew  up  again  to  their  former  height,  and 
suffered  the  same  vicissitude.  Horner.  II.  2,  v. 
2Qb.—  0vid.  Met.  12,  fab.  l.—Heroid.  13,  v. 
n.—Propert.  1,  el.  Id.— Hygin.  fab.  103,  &c. 

Proteus,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
Phoenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  he  had  tended  the  mon- 
sters of  the  sea ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
futurity  mankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and 
like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  himself  on 
the  seashore,  where  such  as  wished  to  consult 
him  generally  resorted.  He  was  diflicult  of 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to  give 
answers,  by  immediately  assuming  different 
shapes,  and,  if  not  properly  secured  in  fetters, 
eluding  the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  or  a 
lion,  or  disappearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirl- 
wind, or  a  rushing  stream.  Aristaeus  and  Men- 
elauswerein  the  number  of  those  who  consult- 
ed him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  originally  king  of  Egypt,  known  among 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes;  and  they  as- 
sert that  he  had  two  sons,  Telegonus,  and  Poly- 
gonus,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hercules.  He 
had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom  were 
Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  Homer.  Od.  4, 
V.  360.— Ori^.  Met.  8,  fab.  10.  Am.  el.  12,  v. 
3^.— Hesiod.  Theos.Y.  2i3.— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  387. 
—Hygin.  fab.  1 IS!— Her  odot.  2,  c.  112.— Diod.  1. 

Protogexea,  a  daughter  of  Calydon,  by 
iEolia  the  daughter  of  Amythaon.  She  had  a 
son  called  Oxillus  by  Mars.     Apollod.  1. 

Protogema,  I.  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom 
she  had  iEthlius,  the  father  of  Endymion, 
Apollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  5,  c.  1.  Hygin.  fab. 
155. 11.  Another.     Vid.  Protogenea. 

Psamathe,  T.  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  bv  ^acus,  king  of  ^Eg^ina.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  \2.—Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  398.— F7acc.  v.  364. 

IT.  A  daughter  of  Crotopus.  king  of  Argos. 

She  became  mother  of  Linns  by  Apollo,  and, 
to  conceal  her  shame  from  her  father  she  ex- 
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posed  her  ehild,  which  was  found  by  dogs  and 
torn  to  pieces.    Paus.  1,  c.  43, 

Psyche,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married.  Ve- 
nus put  her  to  death  because  she  had  robbed  the 
world  of  her  son ;  but  Jupiter  at  the  request  of 
Cupid,  granted  immorlality  to  Psyche.  The 
word  signifies  the  soul,  and  this  personification 
of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is 
connected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
generally  represented  with  the  wings  of  a  but- 
terfly, to  intimate  the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of 
which  the  butterfly  is  the  symbol. 

PoDiciTiA,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name  im- 
plies, presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two  tem- 
ples at  Rome.  Festas.  de  V.  sig. — Liv.  10,  c.  7. 

Pygm^i,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  toothers,  in  .(Ethio- 
pia. Some  authors  affirm  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg-shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest-time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a 
forest.  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselv^es,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane,  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Ovid,  Met.  6,  v.  90.— Homer.  11.  S.—Strab.  7. 
— Arist.  Anim.  8,  c.  12. — Juv.  13,  v.  186. — 
Plin.  4,  &LC.—Mela,  3,  c.  8.— Suet,  in  Aug.  83. 
— Philostr  Icon.  2,  c  22,  mentions  that  Her- 
cules once  fell  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
after  he  had  conquered  Antaeus,  and  that  he 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  body  by  an  army  of 
these  Liliputians,  who  discharged  their  arrows 
with  great  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
hero,  pleased  with  their  courage,  wrapped  the 
greatest  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the 
Nemsean  lion,  and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus, 
to  whom  the  art  and  the  hatred  of  Juno  had 
rendered  him  subject. 

Pygmalion.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pylades.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
forges  of  mount  ^Etna.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  fire  and 
an  anvil.     Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  42.5. 

Pyramus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
separated  their  houses.  After  the  most  solemn 
vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet  one  an- 
other at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white  mul- 
berry tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away;  and 
as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave,  she 
dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and 
besmeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived ; 
he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  conclud- 
ing that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
sword.    Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were  vanished. 


returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which 
still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the 
colour  of  blood.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  55,  &c. — 
Hijgin.  fab.  243.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PYRENiEUs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house  to  the 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  oflTer  them  vio- 
lence. The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrenseus,  who  attempted 
to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw  him- 
self down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was 
killed.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

Pyrene,  L  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spam.  Hercules  offered 
violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Geryon, 
and  she  brought  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

II.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by  Mars. 

Apollod.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  human  purposes, 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.     Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Pyrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimethus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  Vid. 
Deucalion.  Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Am- 
phictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
lion. Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  350,  Scc—Hygin.  fab. 
W3.—Apollon.  Rhod.  3,  v.  1085. 

PYTfflus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had 
received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Del- 
phi ;  called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  1,  sat  17. — 
Propert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Python,  a  celebrated  serpent,  sprung  from 
the  mud  and  stagnated  waters  which  remained 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  attacked  the  monster 
and  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  instituted  the  celebrated  Pythian  games. 
Strab.  8.— Paus.  2,  c.  7,  1.  10,  c.  G.—Hygin.~ 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  438,  &c.—Lucian.  5,  v.  134. 


CluADRATUs,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  some  of  his  statues  were  square.  The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred 
to  Mercury,  because  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  month.     Plut.  in  Sympos.  9. 

GluADRiFRONS,  or  duADRicEPs,  a  sumamc  of 
Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

GluiRiNUs,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Romu- 
lus when  he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his  super- 
stitious subjects.     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  475. 


Rediculus,  a  deity,  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  word  redire,  (to  return.)     Vid.  Mdi- 
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Rhacitts,  a  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony.  He 
seized  Claros,of  which  he  became  the  sovereign. 
He  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias, 
who  had  been  seized  on  his  coasts.   Paus.  7,  c.  3, 

Rhadamanthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 
He  was  born  in  Crete,  which  he  abandoned 
about  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  passed  into 
some  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  reigned  with 
so  much  justice  and  impartiality,  that  the  an- 
cients have  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  hell,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  in  obliging  the  dead  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  punishing  them  for  their  offences. 
Rhadamanthus  reigned  not  only  over  some  of 
the  Cyclades,  but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia.  Paus.  8,  c.  b3.—  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  435. 
—Diod.  b.— Plato.— Hmner.  11.  4,  v.  564.— 
Virg.  uEn.  6,  v.  566. 

Rhamnusia,  a  name  of  Nemesis. 

Rhea,  I.  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  &c.  Her  husband, 
however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon  as  born,  as 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  raise  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  that  one  of  his  sons  would 
dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  hus- 
band, Rhea  consulted  her  parents,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete.  Accordingly,  when  she  brought  forth, 
the  child  was  immediately  concealed,  and  Sa- 
turn devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
turn were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
year  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  some  of 
the  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  received 
adoration  under  the  various  names  of  Bona 
Dea,  Cybele,  Dindymena,  Maerna  Mater,  Ce- 
res, Vesta,  Titaea,  and  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops. 
Vid.  Cybele,  Ceres,  Vesta,  &c.  Rhea,  after  the 
expulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe 
was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Heslod.  Theog. 
—  Orpheus,  in  Hymn. — Homer,  ib. — JEschyl. 
Prom. — Euripid.  Bacc.  tf  Elect.—  Ovid.  Fast. 

4,  V.  I'^l.-Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. II.  Svlvia, 

I  he  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.     She  is 
also  called  Ilia.      Vid.  Ilia. 

Rhksus,  a  kin?  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  against 
the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with  great  im- 
patience, as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of 
Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus,  and 
fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This 
oracle  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  two  of  their  best  generals,  Diomedes 
and  Uly.sses,  were  commissioned  bv  the  rest  to 
intercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The  Greeks 
entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  Homer. 
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11.  10.— Dictys  Cret.  2.—Apollod.  l,c.3.—  Virg, 
jEn.  1,  V.  4:13.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  98. 

Rhcebus,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  w^om  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to 
conquer  or  die  when  he  saw  his  son  Lausus 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beautiful 
address  is  copied  from  Homer,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addresses  his  horses,  Virg.  jEn.  10, 
V.  861. 

RoBiGo,  or  Rdbigo,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  par- 
ticularly worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as  she 
presided  over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called  Ro- 
bigalia,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  also  the  en- 
trails of  a  sheep  and  a  dog.  She  was  entreated 
to  preserve  the  corn  from  blights.     Ovid.  East. 

4,  v.  9n.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  151.— Varro  de  L.  L. 

5,  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  1. 
Romulus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

S. 

Sabaziits,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also  of 
Jupiter.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  ^3.—Arnob.  4. 

Salamis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  by 
Methone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  ^gean, 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Cenchreus.  Diod.  4.   Vid.  Part  I. 

Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  ^olus  and 
Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom  he 
had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and 
to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  subjects ; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  and 
darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  provoked 
Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
his  brother  Sisvphus.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  235. 
—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.—Hygin.  fab.  m.—Diod.  4.— 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  585.  ' 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Hygieia.    Liv.  9  and  10. 

Sancus,  Sangus,  or  Sanctus,  a  deity  of  the 
Sabines,  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Divs  Eidius.  According  to 
some,  Sancus  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sabinus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  Ital.  8,  v.  421. — 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213, 

Saron,  a  king  of  Troezene,  unusually  fond  of 
hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  where 
he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pursuit  of  a  stag. 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Neptune,  and  divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Troezenians. 
It  was  customary  for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacri- 
fices before  the^'  embarked.  That  part  of  the 
sea  where  he  was  drowned,  was  called  Saroni- 
cus  Simis.  Snron  built  a  temple  to  Diana  at 
Troezene,  and  instituted  festivals  to  her  honour, 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Paus.%  c.  30. — 
Mela,  2.  c.  3.—Strab.  8. 

Sarpedon,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  himself  from 
Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother 
Minos,  and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  to  assist  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  where 
he  was  attended  by  his  friend  and  companion 
Glaucus.    He  was  at  last  killed  by  Patroclus, 
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after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
any,  and  his  body,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  was  con- 
veyed to  Lycia,  by  Apollo,  where  his  friends 
and  relations  paid  hiin  funeral  honours,  and 
raised  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  valour. 
According  to  some  mythoiogists,  the  brother 
of  King  Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisted 
Priam,  were  two  different  persons.  This  last 
was  king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupiter  by  Lao- 
damia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  and  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the  son 
of  Europa.    Apollod.  3,  c.  1. — Herodot.  1,   c. 

llZ.—Strab.  \^.— Homer.  II.  16. II.  A  son 

of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his  barba- 
rous treatment  of  strangers.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Saturnius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Saturnus,  a  sen  of  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia.  He 
was  naturally  artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mo- 
ther, revenged  himself  on  his  father,  and  for 
-ever  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  his  children,  whom  he  had  treated  with 
^inkindness  and  confined  in  the  infernal  regions. 
After  this,  the  sons  of  Coelus  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  king- 
dom by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
did  not  bring  up  any  male  children.  Pursuant 
to  this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his 
sons  as  soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe, 
he  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  un- 
kindness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
ling to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him 
large  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
time  after  informed  that  Saturn  had  concealed 
his  male  children,  therefore  he  made  war 
against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than 
he  flew  to  deliver  his  father,  and  to  replace  him 
on  his  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  of  his  son's 
kindness,  conspired  against  him  when  he  heard 
that  he  raised  ca:bals  against  him ;  but  Jupiter 
banished  him  from  hiis  throne,  and  the  father 
fled  for  safely  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  Latium,  as  being  the  place 
of  his  concealment  (lateo).  Janus  who  was  then 
king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  him- 
self in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agricul- 
ture and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign 
there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent 
and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it  the 
golden  age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity which  the  earth  thefi  enjoyed.  The  wor- 
ship of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  univer- 
sal as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  offer 
human  victims  on  his  altars ;  but  this  barba- 
rous custom  was  abolished  bv  Hercules,  who 
substituted  small  images  of  clay.  In  the  sac- 
rifices of  Saturn,  the  priest  always  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  with  his  bead  uncovered, 
which  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The 
god  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man 
bent  through  age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a 
scythe  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time 


and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as 
if  instantly  to  devour  it.  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  first  built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  a  second  was  afterwards 
added  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  a  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  his  statues  were  generally 
hung  fetters,in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From 
this  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their 
liberty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
During  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
chains  were  taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  which  man- 
kind enjoyed  during  the  golden  age.  One  of 
his  temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the 
public  treasury,  and  it  was  there  ^.Iso  that  the 
names  of  foreign  ambas.sadors  were  enrolled. 
Hesiod.  Theog. — Apollod.  1,  c.  1. —  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  V.  219.— Paus.  8,  c.  Q.—  Tibull.  el.  3,  v.  35. 
—Homer.  11.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  Idl.—Met.  1, 
V.  123. 

Satyri,  demi-gods  of  the  country,  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,short 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness.  The 
first  fruits  of  every  thing  were  generally  offered 
to  them.  The  Romans  promiscuously  called 
them  Fauni  Pa7ies,  and  Sylvani.  It  is  said 
that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  that 
general  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster 
had  been  surprised  while  asleep  in  a  cave  ;  but 
his  voice  was  inarticulate  w^hen  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla 
was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monster  answered  in 
every  degree  the  description  which  the  poets 
and  painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Pans. 
1,  c.  23.— Pint,  in  Syll.—  Virg.  Eel.  5,  v.  13.— 
Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  v.  171. 

Saurus,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.     Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

ScAMANDER,  a  SOU  of  Corybas  and  Demodice, 
who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia, 
and  settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he 
introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He,  some  time  after, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore 
his  name.  His  son-in-law  Teucer  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Thvmo  and  Callirhoe.  Apol- 
lod. 3,  c.  12.— Diod.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SciASTEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lacedae- 
mon,  from  the  village  Scias,  where  he  was 
particularly  worshipped.  L/ycoph.  562.  Tzetzes. 
loco. 

SciNis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  aAerwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from 
their  body.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  440. 

SciRON,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  into 
the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon 
him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Theseus  attacked 
him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travellers. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sea 
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refused  to  receive  the  bones  of  Sciron,  which 
remained  for  some  time  suspended  in  the  air, 
till  they  were  changed  into  large  rocks  called 
Scironia  Saxa,  situate  between  Megara  and 
Corinth.  There  was  a  road  near  them  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and 
narrow,  but  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  suppose  that  Ino  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron 
had  married  the  daughterof  Cychreus  akingof 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamon, 
the  son  of  iEacus.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  444.  He- 
roid.  2,  V.  69.—Strab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  iZ.—Plin. 

2,  c.  4.1.— Diod.  L—Hygin.  fab.  ZQ.—Propert. 

3,  el.  14,  V.  12.— Pans.  1,  c.  U.—Senec.  N.  D. 
5,  c.  17. 

ScYLLA,  T,  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Me- 
gara, who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as 
that  monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara  de- 
pended on  a  golden  hair  which  was  on  the  head 
of  Nisus,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  father  was 
asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Megarians  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy 
easily  became  masters  of  the  place.  Scylla  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  and  Minos 
treated  her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule, 
that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower  into  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  father 
into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  393. — Paus. 
2,  c.  M.—Propert.  3,  el.  19,  v.  2\.—Hysin,  fab. 
198.— Fir^.  G.  1,  v.  405,  &c. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses 
of  Glaucus,  and  the  god,  to  render  her  more 
propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  incantations  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Circe  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  required  assistance,  she  attempted  to 
make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  pun- 
ish her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every 
part  of  her  body  below  the  waist,  changed  into 
frightful  monsters,  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found  herself 
supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dif- 
ferent heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
versally deemed  by  the  ancients  very  dangerous 
to  sailors.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modern  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  into  the  rough  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock.  Homer.  Od.  12,  v. 
^b.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  66,  &LC.—Paus.  2,  c.  34. 
— Hygin.  fab.  199. Some  authors,  as  Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  4,  V.  39,  and  Virg.  Ed.  4,  v.  74,  with 
Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  500,  have  confounded  the 
daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of 
Nisus.  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  424,  &c. 
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Scythes,  or  Qcytha,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  aud  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He 
became  king  of  a,  country  which  he  called 
Scythia.     Diod.  2. 

Segetia,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by  the 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be  plenti- 
ful. Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  Q.—Macrob.  1,  c.  16. 
— Paus.  18,  c.  2. 

Seltmnus,  a  shepherd  of  Achaia,  who,  for 
some  time,  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nymph 
Argyra  without  interruption.  Argyra  was  at 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  the  shep- 
herd died  through  melancholy,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Argyra 
was  also  changed  into  a  fountain,  and  mingled 
her  waters  with  those  of  the  Selimnus.  Paus. 
7,  c.  23. 

Semele,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She  was 
tenderly  beloved  by  Jupiter,  and  after  death 
was  honoured  with  immortality  under  the  name 
of  Thyone.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  she 
remained  in  the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus, 
her  son,  was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  Vid. 
Bacchus.  There  were  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Trcezene,  two  altars  raised  to  the  infernal 
gods,  one  of  which  was  over  an  aperture  through 
which,  as  Pausanias  reports,  Bacchus  returned 
from  hell  with  his  mother.  Semele  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  at  Brasioe,  in  Laconia,  where, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus 
had  exposed  her  on  the  sea  on  account  of  her 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  hon- 
ours, had  no  temples ;  she  had  a  statue  in  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  Bceotia.  Paus. 
3,  c.  24,  1.  9,  c.  b.—Hesiod.  Theog.— Homer.  11. 
14,  V.  323. —  Orpheus.  Hymn. — Eurip.  in  Bacch. 
—Apollod.  3,  c.  A.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  254.  Fast. 
3,  V.  lib.— Diod.  3  and  4. 

Semones,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  not  in  the 
number  of  the  great  gods.  Among  these  were 
Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  Vertumnus,  Ja- 
nus, Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  such  illustrious  he- 
roes as  had  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  semi  ho- 
mines,hecdiuse  they  were  inferior  to  the  supreme 
gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,v.  213. 

Semosancius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans, 
among  the  Indigetes,  or  such  as  were  born  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a  mag- 
nificent temple  at  Memphis,  another  very  rich 
at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus.  The 
worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome  by 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  146,  and 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  May,  but 
with  so  much  licentiousness  thai  the  senate 
were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolish  it.  Herodo- 
tus, who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial  man- 
ner of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  Sera- 
pis. Apollodorus  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 
bull  Apis.  Pau.<;.  1,  c.  18,  1.  2,  c.  3i.— Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  c.  83.— Strah.  11.— Martial.  9,  ep.  30. 
Though  Serapis  was  a  deity  long  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  his  worship  was  not  formally  in- 
troduced into  Egypt  until  Ptolemy  Soter  caused 
his  statue  to  be  transported  from  Pontus,  and 
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placed  in  a  magnificent  temple  erected  by  him 
to  receive  it  in  Alexandria.  In  his  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptian  religion,  &c.,  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Serapis,  nor  is  he  found 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  unmixed 
Egyptian  origin.  He  belongs,  therefore,  we 
may  presume,  to  the  Alexandrian  era,  and 
unites  the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
SiBYLLiE,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of 
one,  others  of  two,Pliny  of  lhree,^lian  of  four, 
and  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  learned.  These  ten  Sibyls 
generally  resided  in  the  following  places,Persia, 
Libya,  Delphi,  Cumae  in  Italy,  Erythrsea,  Sa- 
mos,  Cumae  in  iEolia,  Marpessa  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumae 
in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthasa,  Demophile,  Herophile, 
Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It 
is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  vigour,  and  bloom  of  which  she  was 
then  in  possession.  The  god  granted  her  her 
request,  but  she  refused  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
her  lover,  though  he  offered  her  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty.  Some  time  after  she  became  old 
and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy, 
paleness  and  haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom 
and  cheerfulness.  She  had  already  lived  about 
seven  hundred  years  when  ^neas  came  to 
Italy ;  and,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
three  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years 
were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  had  in  her  hand.  She  gave  jEneas  instruc- 
tions how  to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance 
of  hell.  It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particular 
care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up  these 
leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
as  their  meaning  then  became  incomprehensi- 
ble. According  to  the  most  anthentic  historians 
of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine 
volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  very 
high  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and 
she  immediately  disappeared,  and  soon  after 
returned,  when  she  had  burned  three  of  the 
volumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
maining six  books  ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused 
to  buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still 
persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinary 
behaviour  astonished  Tarquin  ;  he  bought  the 
books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  vanished,  and 
never  afier  appeared  to  the  world.  These 
books  were  preserved  with  great  care  by  the 
monarch,  and  called  the  Sibylline  verses.  A 
college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  the 
care  of  them;  and  such  reverence  did  the  Ro- 
mans entertain  for  these  prophetic  books,  that 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  only  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.    When  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  the 


troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  verses,  which 
were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners  were 
immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece, 
to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of 
these  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  collected 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol,  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  eight  books  of  Sibyl- 
line verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally 
reckoned  spurious.  They  speak  so  plainly  of 
our  Saviour,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his  death, 
as  even  to  surpass  far  the  sublime  prediction 
of  Isaiah  in  description  ;  and  therefore  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  die  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  ciov  TEolice  for  Aw?  Jovis,  and  /?jtjX?7  con- 
silium. Plut.  in  Phced. — Mlio,n.  V.  H.  12,  c. 
35.— P«MS.  10,  c.  12,  &c.—Diod.  A.— Ovid. 
Mel.  14,  V.  109  and  140.—  Virg.  uEn.  3,  v.  445, 
I.  6,  V.  S6.—Lucan.  1,  v.  564.— PZi?i.  13,  c.  13. 
—Flor.  4,  c.  l.—Sallust.—Cic.  Caiil.  3.—  Val 
Max.  1,  c.  1,  1.  8,  c.  15,  &c. 

SicH.s;us.     Vid.  Part  II. 

SiLENUs,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bac- 
chus. He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Mercury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,and  had 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  once  found  by  some  peasants  in 
Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his  way  and  could 
not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  King 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention. 
He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that 
Silenus  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted 
him  by  the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is  often  intro- 
duced speaking  with  all  thegravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  things.  The  Fauns  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni.  Pans. 
3,  c.  25,1.  9,  c.  ^i.—Philosl.  23.— Ovid.  Met. 
4.—Hvgin.  fab.  191.— Diod.  3,  &c.—Cic.  Tusc. 
1,  c.  4Q.—Mlian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  IS.— Virg.  Eel. 
6,  V.  13. 

SiLVANUS,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  as  halt 
a  man  and  half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he 
was  son  of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars, 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tu.scula- 
naria.  The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  establish- 
ed only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have 
imacfined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander 
This  deity  was  sometimes  represented  holding 
a  cypress  in  his  hand,  on  account  of  his  regard 
for  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Cyparissus,  who 
was  changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name. 
Silvanus  presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and 
he  is  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
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and  Silenus.  Plut.  in  Parall. —  Virg.  Ed.  10. 
G.  1,  V.  20,  1.  2,  vA92.—jElian.  Anim.  6,  c.  42. 
Ovid.  Met.  10.— Horat.  ep.  2.—Dionys.  Hal. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

SiNOE,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  up 
Pan. 

Simon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

SiNoPE,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  by  Me- 
thone.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
called  Syrus,     Diod.  4.     Vid.  Part  L 

SiKENEs,  sea-nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  forgot  their 
employments  to  listen  with  more  attention,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  Achelous,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope, or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosia,  or, 
according  to  others,  Molpe,  Aglaophonos,  and 
Thelxiope  or  Thelxione,  and  they  usually  lived 
in  a  small  island  near  cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  that  they  prayed  the  gods 
to  give  them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  in 
the  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were 
informed  by  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  per- 
sons passed  by  them  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  charmed  by  their  songs,  they  should 
perish ;  and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses, 
informed  of  the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  his  com- 
mands should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the 
song.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens 
were  so  disappointed  that  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea  and  perished,  Some  authors  say 
that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  singing,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
made  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves  was  afterwards 
called  Sirenis,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil, 
however,  jEn.  6,  v.  864,  places  the  Sirenum 
Scopuli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island  of 
Caprea.  The  Sirens  are  often  represented 
holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the 
third  singing.  Pans.  10,  c.  6. — Homer.  Od.  12, 
V.  167. — Strab.  6. — Ammian.  29,  c.  2. — Hygin. 
fab.  lAl.—Apollod.  2,  c.  i.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
555,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  311.— /te^.  12,  v.  33. 

Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
neus,  son  of  ^olus  and  Enaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandareus,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.  He  built  Ephyre,  called  after- 
wards Corinth.  It  is  reported  that  Sisyphus, 
mistrusting  Autolycus,  who  stole  the  neighbour- 
ing flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet, 
and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
dishonesty  of  his  friend,  he  confounded  and 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  nu- 
merous flocks  those  bulls,  which  by  the  mark 
he  knew  to  be  his  own.  After  his  death,  Sisy- 
phus was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the 
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plain  with  impetuosity,  and  rendered  his  pun- 
ishment eternal.  The  causes  of  this  rigorous- 
sentence  are  variously  reported.  Some  attri- 
bute it  to  his  continual  depredations  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  his  cruelty  in  laying; 
heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered, and  suffering  them  to  expire  in  the  most 
agonizing  torments.  Others,  to  the  insult  offered 
to  Pluto,  in  chaining  death  in  his  palace,  and 
detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  hell,  went  to  deliver  her  from  confine- 
ment. Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  inflicted  this 
punishment  because  he  told  Asopus  where  his 
daughter  .^gina  had  been  carried  away  by  her 
ravisher.  The  more  followed  opinion  however 
is,  that  Sisyphus,  on  his  death-bed,  entreated  his 
wife  to  leave  his  body  unburied;  and  when  he 
came  into  Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the  per- 
mission of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish  this 
seeming  negligence  of  his  wife,  but,  however, 
on  promise  of  immediately  returning.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  infernal  regions,  than 
he  violated  his  engagements ;  and  when  he  was 
at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by  Mars,  Pluto,  to 
punish  his  want  of  fidelity,  condemned  him  to 
roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of  Sisyphus 
was  deemed  disgraceful  among  the  ancients. 
Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  592.— Fzr^.  jEn.  6,  v.  616.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  459,  1.  13,  v.  32.  Fast.  4,  v. 
175,  in  Ibid.  191. — Pans.  2,  &c, — Horat.  2,  od. 
14,  V.  20.  Vid.  Part  IT. 
Smilax.  Vid.  Crocus. 
Smintheus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo  in 
Phrygia,  where  the  inhabitants  raised  him  a 
temple  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
rats  that  infested  the  country.  These  rats  were 
called  ciavQai,  in  the  language  of  Phrygia,, 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  another  story 
similar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Homer.  11.  1,  v.  Zd.— Strab.  13.— Ovid.  Met.  12, 
V.  585. 

Sol,  (the  sun,)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped by  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of 
Mithras;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabites,  the 
Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians.  The 
Massagetae  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  on  ac- 
count of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  were  two 
different  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Phoe- 
bus and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  deity. 

SoMNCJs,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythologists,  is 
a  dark  cave  where  the  sun  never  penetrates. 
At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poppies  and 
somniferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is  repre- 
sented as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with  black 
curtains.  The  dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Mor- 
pheus, as  his  principal  minister,  watches  to 
prevent  the  noise  from  awaking  him.  The 
Lacedaemonians  always  placed  the  image  of 
Somnus  near  that  of  death.  Hesiod.  Theng. — 
Horn.  11.  U.— Virg. M7i.&,v.m3.— Ovid.Met.il. 
SopiiAX,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tinga,  the 
widow  of  Antaeus,  who  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  from  whom  were 
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descended  Diodorus,  and  Juba,  king  of  Maure- 
tania.     Strab.  3. 

SoBGE,  a  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  by  iEthea,  daughter  of  Thestius.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  Oxilus. 
Apollod.  1  and  2. 

SospiTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latium.  Her 
most  famous  temple  was  at  Lanuvium.  She 
had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  cov- 
ered with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle,  &c,  Liv. 
3,  6,  8,  &c.—Festus.  de  V.  sig. 

SoTHis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constella- 
tion called  Sirius,  which  received  divine  hon- 
ours in  that  country. 

Sparta,  or  Sparti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  an- 
other, except  five,  who  survived,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  building  Thebes. 

Spherus,  an  arm-bearer  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 
was  called  Spheria.     Pans,  5,  c.  10. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  a  human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
union  of  Orthos  with  the  Chimera,  or  of  Ty- 
phon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  had  been  sent 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid 
this  part  of  Boeotia  under  continual  alarms  by 
proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabi- 
tants if  unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
self as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  his  country  from  the 
monster  by  a  successful  explanation  of  the 
enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  explained  by 
CEdipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
hands  and  feet  when  young  or  in  the  morning 
of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect,  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
firmities upon  a  stick.  Vid.  CEdipus.  The 
Sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than 
she  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Some  mythologists  wish  to  un- 
riddle the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx, 
by  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cadmus,  or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  by  her  continual  depredations,  because 
she  had  been  refused  a  part  of  her  father's 
possessions.  The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they 
observed,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her 
lasciviousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid 
for  strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  Phtt. — 
Hesiod.  Theocr.  v.  326.— flV^m.  fab.  6^^.— Apol- 
lod. 3,  c.  b.—Diod.i.—  Ovid.inlb.  318.— Strab. 
9. — Sophod.  in  OEdip.  tyr. 

Stator,  a  surname  oif  Jupiter,  given  him  bv 
Romulus,  because  he  stopped  {sto)  the  flight  of 
the  Romans  in  a  battW  against  the  Sabines. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  under  that 
name.    Liv.  1,  c.  12. 

Part  III.— 5  F 


Stellio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Ceres, 
because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank  with 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  pur- 
suit of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  V.  445. 

Stenobcea,  or  Stiienobcea.   Vid.  BeUerophon. 

Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  together.  Homer  II.  5,  v.  784. 
—Juv.  13,  V.  112. 

Sterope,  I.  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.     She  married  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisae, 

by  whom  she  had  Hipped amia,  &c. II.  A 

daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

Sthenelus,  I.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe, 
the  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  called  Eurystheus.  Sthe- 
nelus made  war  against  Amphitrj^on,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  his  enemy  pris- 
oner, whom  he  transmitted  to  Eurystheus.  Ho- 
mer. 11. 19,  V.  91. — Apollod.  2,  c.  4. II.  A  son 

of  Capaneus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and 
of  the  suiters  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  Virgil.     Pans. 

2,  c.  \S.—  Virg.  .^n.  2  and' 10. III.  A  son 

of  Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos.     Hercules 

made  him  king  of  Thrace.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

IV.  A  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  father 

Crotopus.  Paus.2,  c.  16. V.  A  son  of  Actor, 

who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons.     He  was  killed  by  one 

of  these  females. VI.  A  son  of  Melas,  killed 

by  Tydeus.     Apollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Stilbe,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Penneus, 
by  Creusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaurus 
and  Lapithus,  by  Apollo.     Diod.  4. 

Strenda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent.  Aug.  de 
Civ.  D.  4,"  c.  11  and  16. 

STROPmus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Stymphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Ela- 
tus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  Apollod.  3,  c.  9. — 
Pans.  8,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Styrus,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  ^etes 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  assistance  a2:ain.st  the  Argonauts. 
Fla.cc.  3,  V.  497, 1.  8,  v.  358. 

Styx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  Hc^- 
iod.^  Tfieog.   363   and   3M.— Apollod.    1,   c.  2. 

II.  A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flows  nine  times.  According:  to  some  writers, 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris,  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  those  who  tasted  them. 
Among  others,  Alexander  the  Great  is  men- 
tioned as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinkmg  them.  They  even  consum- 
ed iron,  and  bn^kc  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  thi.«;  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  river  of  hdl,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 
head.  The  ijods  held  the  waters  of  the  Stvx  in 
such  veneration  that  thev  ahvnys  swore  bv 
them ;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  anv  of 
the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter  obli- 
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ged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  which 
lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a  senseless 
stupidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years  they 
were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored 
to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their 
original  privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
tion was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received 
its  name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who  wilh  her 
three  daughters  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war 
against  the  Titans.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  384, 
115.— Homer.  Od.  10,  v,  bVi.—Herodot.  6,  c. 
lA.—  Virg.jEn.  6,  v.  323,  439,  &c.—ApoUod. 
1,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  29,  &c.—Luco,7i.  6,  v. 
378,  &c.—Paus.8,  c.  Hand  18.— Curt.  10,  c.  10. 

SuADA,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of  worship 
established  to  her  honour  first  by  Theseus.  She 
had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Megara.  Cic.  de  el.  Or  at.  15. — Pans.  1,  c.  22 
and43,  ].  9,  c.  35. 

SiTMMANUs,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  summus  maninm.  He  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Rome,  erected  during  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  believed  that  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night.  Cic.  de  Div. —  Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  V.  731. 

Sylvia.     Vld.  Rhea. 

Sylvius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Syrinx,  a  nyroph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Laodon.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her, 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  himself 
a  pipe  with  the  reeds  into  which  his  favourite 
nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
GQl.— Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

T. 

Tages,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  12  nations  of  the 
Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and  divination. 
It  is  said  that  he  w'as  found  by  a  Tuscan  plough- 
man in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  human  shape  to  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  so  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  23, 
—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  558.— L^ica^i.  1,  v.  673. 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysimache.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.     Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  6. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Daedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  became 
jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and  murdered  him 
privately ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  threw  him 
down  from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  He  is 
also  called  Ca-lus,  Aeolus,  Perdix,  and  Taliris. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  \.—Paus.  1,  c.  'il.—  Ovid.  Met.8. 

Tantalides,  T.  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Her- 

mione,  &c. II.  Agamemnon  and  Menclaus, 

as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  Tantalidce 
frates.     Ovid.  Heroid.  8,  v.  45  and  122. 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 

bv  a  nymph  called  Pluto.     He  was  father  of 

Niobe,  Pelops,  &c.,  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlan- 

tides,  called  by  some  Euryanassa.  Tantalus  is 
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represented  by  the  poets  as  punished  in  hell 
with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up  lo  the 
chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which,  how- 
ever, flows  away  as  soon  as  he  attempts  lo  taste 
it.  There  hangs  also  above  his  head,  a  bough, 
richly  loaded  with  delicious  fruits ;  which,  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away 
from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  some  mythologists,  his  punishment 
is  to  sit  under  a  huge  stone,  hung  at  some  dis- 
tance over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continual 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes 
of  this  eternal  punishment  are  variously  ex- 
plained. Some  declare  that  is  was  inflicted  upon 
him  because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Ju- 
piter had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  tem- 
ple in  Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the 
j  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the  gods, 
!  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of 
heaven,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on  earth. 
Others  support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  cruel- 
ty and  impiety  in  killing  his  son  Pelops,  and  in 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  gods,  whose 
divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  when  they 
had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  passed  over 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  impute 
it  to  his  carrying  away  Ganymedes.  Pindar. 
Olymp.  I.— Homer.  Od.  11,  v. 581.— Cic.  Tusc. 

1,  c.  5,  1.  4,  c.  16. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Propert. 

2,  el.  1,  V.  m.—Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  68. 
Taranis,    a  name   of  Jupiter  among   the 

Gauls,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  446. 

Taraxippus,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Elis.  His 
statue  was  placed  near  the  race-ground,  and  his 
protection  was  implored  that  no  harm  might 
happen  to  the  horses  during  the  games.  Paus, 
6,  c.  20,  &c.—Diomjs.  Hal.  2. 

Tartarus,  (pi.  a,  orum,)  one  of  the  regions 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankind  were 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  wilh  a  brazen 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,'whichis 
represented  three  times  more  gloomy  than  the 
obscurest  night.  According  to  Hesiod,  it  was  a 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  heavens.  Vir- 
gil says  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impen- 
etrable walls,  and  by  the  impetuous  and  burn- 
ing streams  of  the  river  Phlegethon.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gates 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open.  It  was  the 
place  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tan- 
talus, Sisyphus,  &c.  were  punished,  according 
to  Ovid.  '  Hesiod.  Theo^.  v.  120.— Sil.  13,  v. 
591._F?>^.  jEn.  e.— Homer.  Od.  U.—  Ovid. 
Mel.  4,  fab.  13. 

Taurica,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus. 

Taurus,  an  officer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
Vid.  Minotaurus.  He  was  vanquished  by 
Theseus  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibited 
in  Crete.     Plut.inThes. 

Tectamus,  son  of  Dorus,  grandson  of  Hel- 
len,  the  son  of  DeiTcalion,  went  to  Crete  with 
the^toliansand  Pela!%ians,  and  reigned  there. 
He  had  a  son  called  Asierius,  by  the  daughter 
ofCretheus. 
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Telamon.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Telchinia,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Teu- 
messa  in  Boeotia,  where  she   had   a  temple. 

Paus.  9,  c.  19. Also  a  surname  of  Juno  in 

Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  lalysus,  rais- 
ed by  the  Telchinians,  who  settled  there. 

Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete,  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  Telchines  of  Rhodes  were  de- 
scended.    Stat;  6,  Sijlo.  6,  V.  47. 

TfiLCHiNius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rhodians.     Dlod.  5. 

TfiLCHis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  iEgia- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Telegonus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  married  lo 
after  she  had  been  restored  to  her  original  form 
by  Jupiter.     ApoUod.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Telemachus.      Vid.  Part  II. 

Telemus,  a  Cyclops,  who  was  acquainted 
with  futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  which  he  some  time  after  suffered  from 
Ulysses.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  771. 

Telephassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoe- 
nix, andClix,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace. 
as  she  was  seeking  her  daughter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away.  Apollod,  3,  c.  1 
and  4. 

Telephus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Parthenius,  but 
his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat,  and  by  some 
shepherds.  According  to  Apollodorus,  he  was 
exposed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  or,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  Pausanias,  he  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelty  of  Aleus,  and  carried  by  the  winds  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by 
Teuthras,  king  of  the  country,  who  married,  or 
rather  adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  edu- 
cated her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that 
Auge  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her 
father  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to  Nau- 
plius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
nence ;  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to  injure 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bithynia,  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
he  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia. 
Obedient  to  this  injunction,  he  came  to  Mysia, 
where  Teuthras  offered  him  his  crown  and  his 
adopted  daughter  Auge  in  marriage,  if  he  would 
deliver  his  country  from  the  hostilities  of  Idas, 
the  son  of  Apharous.  Telephus  readily  com- 
plied, and  at  the  head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon 
routed  the  enemy  and  received  the  promised  re- 
ward. As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Auge,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous 
serpent  separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implor- 
ed the  assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed by  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own 
son.  When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were 
not  celebrated,  and  Telephus,  some  time  after, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  King  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch,  Te- 
lephus prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great  andTelephus  was  victorious, 
when  Bacchus,  who  protected  the  Greeks,  sud- 


denly raised  a  vine  from  the  earth,  which  en- 
tangled the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rushed 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  carried  away  Jrom  the  battle.  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  Telephus  was  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  cure  it.  Upon  this,  applications  were 
made  to  Achilles,  but  in  vain  ;  the  hero  observ- 
ed that  he  was  no  pliysician,  till  Ulysses,  who 
knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  sore, 
gave  it  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Greeks 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  his  father-in-law. 
Hijs^in.  fab.  101.— Paws.  8,  c.  ^.—Apollod.  2, 
c.  7,  &c.—^lian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  4t2.—Diod.  4 
—  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  1,  &c. — Philostr.  her. — 
Plin. 

Telethusa,     Vid.  Iphis. 

Teleute,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Egyptians.     Plut.  de  Is.  <^  Os. 

Tellus,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  by  Coelus  of  Oceanus,  Hyperion, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn,  Phoebe, 
Tethys,  &c.  Tellus  is  the  same  as  the  divinity 
who  is  honoured  under  the  several  names  of 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea, 
Proserpine,  &c.  She  was  generally  represented 
in  the  character  of  Tellus,  as  a  woman  with 
many  breasts,  distended  with  milk,  to  express 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet 
was  lying  a  tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  fruitful  by  means  of  cultivation. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  \?^Q.—  Virg.  Mn.l,  v.  VSl.— Apollod. 
1,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Telphusa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Telphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias  died 
bv  drinking  them.  Died.  4. — Strab.9. — Ivijco- 
phron.  1040.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tkmenites,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped.     Cic.  in  Verr. 

Tenes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tereus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  a  war  against  Megara.     Vid.  Philomela. 

Termerus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  In  the 
same  manner.  <cPlut.  in  Thes. 

Terminalis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of 
individuals,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus was  introduced.     Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

Terminus,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.    His 
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■worship  was  at  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nu- 
ma,  who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the  limits 
of  their  lands  and  estates  were  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  heaven.  His  temple  was  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  represented  with 
a  human  head  without  feet  or  arms  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was  placed. 
The  people  of  the  country  assembled  once  a 
year  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  different  possessions,  and  offered  victims 
to  the  god  who  presided  over  their  boundaries. 
It  is  said  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished 
to  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Ju- 
piter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned  their  seats  with 
cheerfulness;  whence  Ovid  has  said: — 

Restitit,  et  mo.gno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet. 

Dionys.  Hal.  2.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  &41.—Plut. 
ill  Num. — Liv.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  9. 

Terpsichore,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which 
she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  represented 
like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 
Juv.  7,  V.  35. — Apollod.  1. — Eustat.  in  11.  10. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  &c.  According  to  Hyginus,  she  is 
the  same  as  Tellus.     Vid.  Tellus. 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tethys,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities,  was 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alphens. 
the  Moeander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus,  Sca- 
mander,  &c.,  and  about  3000  daughters,  called 
Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  bv  some  my- 
thologists  with  her  grand-daughter  Thetis,  the 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
The  word  Tethys  is  poetically  used  to  express 
the  sea.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  &c. —  Virg.  G.l,v. 
31.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  509,  1.  9,  v.  49S.— Fast.  2, 
V.  191.— Hesiod.  Theogn.  v.  Z'iQ.— Homer.  II. 
14,  V.  302. 

Teucer.     Vid.  Part  IT. 

Teut.^s,  or  Teutates,  a  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  Jjiican.  1,  v.  445. — Ccesar. 
Bell.  G. 

Teuthra.5,  a  king  of  Mvsia,  on  the  borders 
oftheCaycus.  Vid.  Telepkus.  Tl;e  .50  dnusrh- 
ters  of  Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, are  called  Teuthrantia  turba.  Afollod. 
2,  c.  7,  &c.—Pans.  3,  c.  ^b.—  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v. 
19.  Heroid.  9,  v.  5\.—Hygin.  fab.  100. 

TriAT.A.ssTrs,  a  beautiful  yoi^fig  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  th3  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize  for 
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him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  .so  much 
happiness,  that  it  w^as  ever  after  usual  at  Rome 
to  make  use  of  the  word  Thalassius  at  nuptials, 
and  to  wish  those  that  were  married  the  felici- 
ty of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  Hymen,  as  he  was  made  a  deity, 
Plut.  in  Rom. — Martial.  3,  ep.  92. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Thalestria,  or  Thalestris,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great  and  courage  so  uncom- 
mon.    Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Strab.  11.— Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Thalia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic  poetry. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  holding 
a  mask  in  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from  her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  shep- 
herd's crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter,  and 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  of  the  other  Muses, 
Horat.  4,  Od.  6,  v.  25.—MaH.  9,  ep.  lb.— Plut, 
in  Symp.  &c. —  Virg.Ec.  6,  v.  2.   Vid.  Charites. 

Thamtras,  or  Thamyris,  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian of  Thrace.  His  father's  name  was  Phi- 
lammon,  and  his  mother's  Agriope.  He  became 
enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  challenged  them 
to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  conquered 
should  be  totally  at  the  disposal  of  his  victorious 
adversary.  He  was  conquered,  and  the  Muses 
deprived  him  of  his  eyesight,  and  of  his  melo- 
dious voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical 
compositions  are  lost.  Some  accused  him  of 
having  first  introduced  into  the  world  the  un- 
natural vice  of  which  Socrates  is  accused. 
Homer.  11.  2,  v.  594,  1.  5,  v.  b99.— Apollod.  1,  c. 
Z.—  Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  62,  Art.  Am.  3,  399. 
— Paus.  4,  c.  33. 

Tharops,  the  father  of  (Eager,  to  whom 
Bacchus  gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  after  the 
death  of  Lycurgus.     Diod.  4. 

Thasus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town  of 
Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother 
of  Cadmus.     Apollod.  3,  c.  i. 

Thaumantias,  and  Thaumantis,  aname  given 
to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra,  bv  one  of  the  Ocea  ides.  Hesiod. 
Theog.—  Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  b.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 
479,  1.  14,  V.  845. 

Thaumas,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom 
he  had  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  &c.  Apollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Thea,  a  daughter  of  TJranus  and  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she 
had  the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  (Stc.  She  is  also 
called  Thia,  Titisa,  Rhea,  Tethys,  «&c. 

Theano.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Themis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion. She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eu- 
nomia,  the  Parca;  and  Horae;  and  was  the  first 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  raised  tem- 
ples. Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in  the 
a2:e  of  Deucalion,  who  consulted  it  with  great 
.solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind.  She  was  generally  attended 
by  the  Seasons.  Among  the  moderns  she  is  rep- 
resented as  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
321. II.  A  daughter  of  Ilus,  who  married 
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Capys,  and  became  mother  of  Anchises.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  12. 

Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
ihird  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous,  Leucon, 
Schoeneus,  and  Erythroes.  She  endeavoured  to 
kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  husband's  second 
wife,  but  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of  Ino, 
who  lived  in  her  house  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant-maid, and  to  whom  she  intrusted  her 
bloody  intentions,  upon  which  she  destroyed 
herself.     Paus.  9,  c.  23. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Theoclymenus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  His  father's  name 
was  Theslor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus.  Homer. 
Od.  15,  v.  225,  &LC.—Hygin.  fab.  128. 

Theodamas,  or  TmoDAMAs,  a  king  of  My- 
sia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his  son 
Hyllus  with  hospitality.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  438. — 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Theonoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
Calchas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Caria,  &c.     Hi/gin. 

fab.  190. II.  A  daughter  of  Proteus  and  a 

Nereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus, 
the  pilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  &c. 

Theophane,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suiters,  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  born  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxus 
to  Colchis.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  lll.—Hygin.  lab. 
188, 

Theorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  TrcEzene, 
where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple.  It  signi- 
fies clear-sighted. 

Theritas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 

Thersander.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Thersites.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Mge- 
us,  by  ^thra  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. He  v/as  educated  at  Troezene,  in  the 
house  of  Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens, 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given 
him  by  which  he  might  make  himself  known 
to  ^geus  in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  ^Egeus. 
The  road  from  Troszene  to  Athens  was  infest- 
ed with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered 
impassable;  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  re- 
moved by  the  courageous  son  of  iEgeus.  He 
destroyed  Corynetes,  Synnis,  Sciron,  Cercyon, 
Procrustes,andthecelebratedPhsea.  At  Athens, 
however,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea 
lived  there  with  ^geus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
her  influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  The- 
seus were  received  by  his  father's  house,  she  at- 
tempted to  destrov  him  before  his  arrival  was 
made  public,  ^geus  was  himself  to  give  the 
cup  of  poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a 
feast,  but  the  .sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseus,  reminded  him  of  his  amours  with 
iEthra.  He  knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  were  glad  to  find  that  this  il- 
lustrious stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 
robbers  and  pirates,  was  the  son  of  their  mon- 
arch.   The  Pallantides  were  all  put  to  death 


by  the  yoimg  prince.  The  bull  of  Marathon 
next  engaged  the  atlrention  of  Theseus.  After 
this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the  seven 
chosen  youths  whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to 
deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute 
engaged  him  to  undertake  his  expedition.  He 
was  successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him  ;  and 
after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clew  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid. 
Minotaxtrus,)  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had 
equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
Naxos,  where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasioned  at 
Athens  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  iEge- 
us,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw 
his  son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which 
was  the  signal  of  ill  success.  Vid.  yEgeus.  His 
accession  to  his  father's  throne  was  universally 
applauded,  B.  C.  1235.  The  Athenians  were 
governed  with  mildness,  andTheseusmade  new 
regulations  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  wor- 
ship was  attended  with  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity, a  court  vv'as  instituted  which  had  the  care 
of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  gov- 
ernment democratical,  while  he  reserved  for 
himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted ;  but  Pirithous, 
king  of  the  Lapithffi,  alone  wished  to  gain  his 
friendship  by  meeting  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica  ;  and  when 
Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  rush- 
ed between  their  two  armies,  to  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  from  that  time  began  the  most  sin- 
cere and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become 
proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  coura- 
geous of  the  LapiihaB  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
damia,  and  her  female  attendants,  against  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs.  When  Piri- 
thous had  lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wife  Phaedra  was  also  dead,  to 
carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 
Their  first'attempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leda.  and  after  they  had  obtained  this 
beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  mon- 
arch intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
^thra,  at  Aphidnce,  till  she  was  of  nubile 
years;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.  Helen  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
carried  away  by  the  two  royal  friends,  and 
Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  epistles,  say- 
ing, Excepto  redii  passa  timore  rtihil.  Some 
time  after,  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  in  pro- 
curing a  wife,  and  they  both  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  to  carry  a-way  Proserpine. 
Pluto,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  stopped 
them.  Pirithous  was  placed  on  his  father's 
wheel,  and  Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone, 
on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil 
represents  him  in  this  eternal  stale  of  punish- 
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ment,  repeating  to  the  shades  in  Tartarus  the 
words  of  Discile  jusliliani  moniti,  et  non  tevi- 
nere  divos.  Apollodorus,  however,  and  others 
declare,  that  he  was  noi  long  detained  in  hell ; 
when  Hercules  came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus, 
he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone,  but  with  such 
violence  that  his  sjiin  was  left  behind.  The 
same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithous;  and 
the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by  the 
favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the  in- 
fernal deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  ]nio  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes.  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After 
^paymg  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
*jealous  of  his  fame  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  an)--  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne;  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausa- 
nias  and  Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the 
death  of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
from  the  poets  in  their  accounts  about  this  hero, 
and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends 
wished  to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king 
of  the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerberus; 
and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets. 
Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog-,  but 
Theseus  was  confined  in  prison,  from  whence 
he  made  his  escape.,  some  time  after,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  authors  place 
Theseus  and  his  friend  in  the  number  of  the 
Argonauts,  but  they  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  countrv  of  the 
Molossi,  in  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  to 
Colchis.  Plut.  in  vita. — Apollod.  3. — Hvgin. 
fab.  14  and  79.— Paws.  1,  c.  2,  &c.— Ovid.  Met. 
7,  V.  433.  ]b.  412.  Fast.  3,  v.  473  and  491. 
Heroid. — Died.  1  and  4. — Lvcan.  2,  v.  612. — 
Homer.  Od.  21.  v.  293.—He.<;wd.  in  Smt.  Here. 
—Mlian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  5.— Stat.  T/ieb.  5,  v.  432. 
— Propert.  3. — Lactant.  ad  Theb.Stat. — Philost. 
Icon.  1. — Flacc.  2. — ApoUon.  1. —  Virg.  Mn.  6, 
V.  017. — Seneca^  in  Hippol. —  Stat.  Achill.  1. 

Thespiades,  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses, 
because  they  were  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Thespia. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
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some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536  years 
before  Christ,  His  representations  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  v/as  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  dec.  Solon 
wEis  a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  representa- 
tions.    Horat.  Art.  P.  216.~Diod. 

Thespius,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  Boeotia,  son 
of  Erechiheus,  according  to  some  authors.  He 
was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughters  should 
have  children  by  Hercules,  and  therefore  when 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  their  company.  This  passes  for  the  13th 
and  most  arduous  of  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
as  the  two  following 
arcanissima  indicate ; 

Tertius  hinc  decimus  labor  est  durissimus,  una 
Quinquaginta  simul  stupravit  nocte  puellas. 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  twins, 
particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the  young- 
est. Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  Thespiades 
refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her  arms,  for  which 
the  hero  condemned  her  to  pa.ss  all  her  life 
in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become  the  priest- 
ess of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Thespiades,  called  Thcspiadce,  went 
to  Sardinia,  where  they  made  a  settlement  with 
lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  father.  Thespius  is 
often  confounded  by  ancient  authors  with  Thes- 
tius,  though  the  latter  lived  in  a  different  place, 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  sons  to  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apollod.  2,  c. 
4.— Pans.  9,  c.  26  and  27.  -Plut. 

Thestius,  I.  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  a  son  of 
Parthaon,  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippus,  and 
Althae. II.  A  king  of  Thespia.  Vid.  Thes- 
pius.  The  sons  of  Thestius,  called   Tkes- 

iiadce,  were  killed  by  Meleager,  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.     Apollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Thestor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe,  father 
to  Cnlchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  often  called 
Thestorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  \9.—Stat.  1, 
Ach.  V.  ATi.—Apollon.  1,  v.  ^^9.— Homer.  II. 

1,  V.  m. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of 
Nereus,  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with  Te- 
thys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted  by 
Neptune  and  Jupiter;  but  when  the  gods  were 
informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring  forth 
must  become  greater  than  his  father,  their  ad- 
dresses M'ere  stopped,  and  Peleus,  the  son  of 
iEacus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her  hand.  Vid. 
Peleus.  Thetis  became  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by 
fire,  in'attempting  to  see  whether  they  were  im- 
mortal. Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand  as  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  cruel  opera- 
tion. She  afterward  rendered  him  invulner- 
able, by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
him.  As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate  of  her  son, 
she  attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan 
war,  by  concealing  him  in  the  court  of  Lycome- 
des. This  was  useless,  he  went  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks.  The  mother,  still  anxious  for  his 
preservation,  prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make 
him  a  suit  of  armour :  but  when  it  was  done, 
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slie  refused  the  god  the  favours  which  she  had 
promised  him.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by 
Paris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the 
Nereides  to  mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had 
collected  his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  instituted  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  244, 
&c. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2  and  9.  1.  3,  c.  13. — Hygln. 
fab.  bA..— Homer.  11.  1,  &c.  6d.  24,  v.  55.— 
Paui.  5,  c.  18,  &LC.—  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  7,  1. 
12,  fab.  1,  &c. 

Theutis.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  son,  moon,  and  Au- 
rora, by  Hyperion.  Vid.  Thea.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
V.  371.     Vid.  Part  I. 

TmsBE,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
Ovid. — Hygin.     Vid.  Pyramus,  Part  I. 

Thoas,  I.  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  in 
the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
livered by  Iphigenia.  Vid.  Iphigenia.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

thens.     Ooid.   Pont.  3,  el.   2. II.    A  king 

of  Leninos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrinc. 
He  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  lo  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe 
in  a  neighbouring  island,  which  some  call  Chios, 
though  many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  assassin- 
ated by  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  left 
Lemnos.  Some  mythologists  confound  the  king 
of  Lemnos  with  that  of  Chersonesus,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
According  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
young  when  he  retired  from  Lemnos,  and  after 
that  he  went  to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where 
he  settled.  Flacc.  8,  v.  208.— Hy sin.  fab.  74, 
120.— Ovid,  in  lb.  384.  Heroid.  6,  v.  114.— 
Stat.  Theb.  5,  v.  262  and  iS6.—Apollon.  Rhod. 
1,  V.  209  and  615.     Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  6.— 

Eurip.  in  Ipkig. III.  A  son  of  Andremon 

and  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  CEneus.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  on  15  or  rather  40  ships. 
Homer.  11.  2,  &c. — Dictys  Cret.  1. — Hygin. 
fab.  97. 

Thoosa,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Phorcys, 
and  mother  of  Polyphemus,  bv  Neptune.  He- 
siod. Theog.  V.  2"^^.— Homer.  O'd.  1.  v.  71. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
cury. 

Thriambos,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 

THmsTO,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
Tacit. 

Thtestes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ThymbrjEUs,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg, 
G.  4,  V.  323.     JEn.  3,  v.  85.     Vid.  Thymbra. 

Thyone,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

Thyoneus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

TiBER'iMJS,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which,  on 
that  account,  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberis,  of 
which  he  became  the  protecting  god.  Liv.  1, 
c  3.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  20.—  Varro  de  L. 
L.  4,  c.  5,  &c.— Or.  Fast.  2,  v.  389,  1.  4,  v.  47. 


Teburtus,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  called 
Tiburtia  Mcenia.  He  was  one  of  th^  sons  of 
Amphiaraus.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  670. 

Timandra,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
Helen.     She  married  Echemus  of  Arcadia. 

TiPHYS,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Argo- 
nauts reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus  in 
the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orph. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Apollon. — 
Val.  Flacc— Pans.  9,  c.  32.— Hygin.  fab.  14 
and  18. 

Tiresias,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son 
of  Everus  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  which  some  authors  have  called  as  long  as 
seven  generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others 
nine,  during  the  time  that  Polydorus,  Labdacus, 
Laius,  CEdipus,  and  his  sons,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  found 
two  serpents  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  slick  to  separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a  girl. 
Seven  years  after  he  found  again  some  serpents ' 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  original  sex  by  striking  them  a  second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
resias had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure  from  the 
connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could  speak  from 
actual  experience,  decided  in  favour  of  Jupiter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  female 
received  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.  Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opinion, 
and  gave  the  superiorit}^  to  the  male  sex,  pun- 
ished Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight. 
But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  Jupiter,  M'ho  bestowed  upon  him  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to  live  seven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.  These  causes 
of  the  blin  dn  ess  of  Tiresias,  wh  ich  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  ApoUodorus,  Callimachus, 
Propertius,  &c.,  who  declared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  punishment,  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  the  mount  Helicon.  Chariclo,  who 
accompan  ied  Minerva,  com  plained  of  the  sever- 
ity with  which  her  son  was  treated  ;  but  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  that  this  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias, by  making  him  acquainted  Avith  futurity ^^ 
and  giVing  him  a  stafl"  which  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  his  eyesi2:lit.  During  his  lifetime  Tiresias 
was  an  "infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
srenerals,  during  the  Theban  war,  consulted 
him,  and  found  his  predictions  verified.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  from  the  flight 
or  language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew 
the  manes  I'rom  the  infernal  regions  to  know 
futurity,  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at  last 
died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of  a  cold  foun- 
tain, which  froze  his  blood.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Til- 
phu.ssus,  and  honoured  as  a  e:od.  His  oracle 
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at  Orchomenos  was  in  universal  esteem.  Ho- 
mer represented  Ulysses  as  going  to  the  infer- 
nal regions  to  consult  Tiresias  concerning  his 
return  to  Ithaca.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. —  Theocrit. 
Id.  24,  V.  liO.—Siat.  Theb.  3,  v.  9&.—Hijgin.  tab. 
75. — jEschyl.  sep.  ante  Theb. — Sophocl.  in  CEdip. 
tyr. — Pindar.  Nem.  1. — Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od. 
11. — Plut.  in  Symph.  &c. — Paus.  9,  c.  33. 

TiRYNTHiA,  a  name  given  to  Alcmena,  be- 
cause she  lived  at  Tirynthus.     Ovid.  Met.  6. 

TisAMENES,  or  TiSAMENUs,  a  king  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices. 
The  furies,  who  continually  persecuted  the 
house  of  CEdipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in 
tranquillity,  but  they  tormented  his  son  and 
successor  Autesion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Doris.    Paus.  3,  c.  5,  1.  9,  c.  6. 

TiSANDRUs,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander,  the  son  of 
Polynices.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  261. 

TisiPHONE,  I.  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  ind  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited 
them  with  plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished 
the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hung  from 
her  head,  and  were  wreathed  round  her  arms 
instead  of  bracelets.  By  Juno's  direction  she 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  lo  in  Egypt, 
but  the  god  of  the  Isile  repelled  her,  and  ob- 
liged her  to  retire  to  hell.     Stat.  Theb:  1,  v.  59. 

—  Virg.  G.  3,  V.  552.     JEn.  6,  v.  b5b.—Rorat. 

1,  Stat.  8,  V.  34. II.  A  daughter  of  Alcmaeon 

and  Manto. 

TiT.EA,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  &c. 

Titan,  or  Titantts,  a  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Coelus :  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed.  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  imprisoned 
him  till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his 
son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
Lactantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  took  it  from 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius,  now  lost. 
None  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  such  as  Apol- 
lodorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  &c.  have  made  men- 
tion of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  and  Lucian ;  to  the  sun  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juve- 
nal. Ovid.  Met.  1,  vi.  10.— Juv.  14,  v.  35.— 
Diod.  5. — Pans.  2,  c.  11. — Orpheus.  Hymn.  13, 

—  Virg.  .^n.  4,  v.  119. 

TiTANEs,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  CceIus 
and  Terra.  They  were  45  in  number,  accord- 
ins:  to  the  Eg>'piians.  Apollodorus  mentions 
13,  Hyginus  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom 
are  the  Titanides.  The  most  known  of  the 
Titans  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Jape- 
tus,  Cottus,  and  Briareus,  to  whom  Horace 
adds  Typhoeus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rhoetus, 
and  En'celadus,  who  are  by  other  mythologists 
reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were  all  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  and  with  proportionable 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  cru- 
elty by  Coelus,  and  confined  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied  their  misfor- 
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tunes  and  armed  them  against  their  father, 
Saturn  with  a  scythe  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his 
father,  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  from 
the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity  called  Venus ;  as 
also  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megeera,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus.  When  Saturn  succeeded 
his  father,  he  married  Rhea ;  but  he  devoured 
all  his  male  children,  as  he  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by 
them  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They 
are  often  confounded  wdth  that  of  the  giants  j 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of  the 
Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the 
giants  against  Jupiter.  Hesiod.  Theog.  135,  &c, 
— ApoUod.  1,  c.  1. — JEschyl.  in  Pomp. — Callim. 
in  Del.  17. — Diod.  1. — Hygin.pref.fob. 

TiTANiA,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrha,  as 
grand-daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to  Diana. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  395,  1.  2,  &c. 

Titanides,  the  daughters  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
reduced  in  number  to  six  according  to  Orpheus. 
The  most  celebrated  were  Tethys,  Themis, 
Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cybele,  Vesta, 
Phoebe,  and  Rhea.  Hesiod.  Theog.  135,  «&c. 
— ApoUod.  1,  c.  1. 

TrrnoNus,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander. 
He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He 
had  by  her  Memnon  and  ^mathion.  He 
begged  of  Aurora  to  be  immortal,  and  the  god- 
dess granted  it;  but  as  he  had  forgotten  to  ask 
the  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty,  which  he  then 
enjoyed,  he  soon  grew  old,  infirm,  and  decrepit; 
and,  as  life  became  insupportable  to  him,  he 
prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world. 
As  he  could  not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him 
into  a  cicada,  or  grasshopper.  ApoUod.  3,  c. 
^.—  Virg.  G.l,v.  Ml.—JEn.  4,  v.  585,  1.  8,  v. 
384.— Hesiod.  Theog.  984.— Diod.  l.—Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  V.  461, 1.  9,  v.  403.—Horat.  1,  Od.  28, 
1.  2,  Od.  16. 

TiTiA,  a  deity  among  the  Milesians. 

TiTYUs,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Jupiter  by  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  Orchomenos.  He  was  of  such  a 
prodigious  size,  that  bis  mother  died  in  travail 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  where  she  had  been  concealed  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityus  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Latona,  bui  the  goddess  deliv- 
ered herself  from  his  importunities,  by  calling  to 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  killed  the  giant 
with  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  in  hell, 
where  a  serpent  continually  devoured  his  liver: 
or,  according  to  others,  where  vultures  perpetu- 
ally fed  upon  his  entrails,  which  grew  again  as 
soon  as  devoured.  It  is  said  that  Tityus  cover- 
ed nine  acres  when  stretched  on  the  ground. 
He  had  a  small  chapel  with  an  altar  in  the  is- 
land of  Euboea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  4.— Find.  Pyth. 
4,—ffnmer.  Od.  7,  v.  325,  1.  11,  v.  blb.—Apol- 
lon.  Ph.  1,  V.  182,  &c.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  595. 
—Horat.  3,  od.  4.  v.  It.—Hvgin.  fab.  55.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  45'7.—  TibvU.  1,  el.  3,  v.  75. 

Tlepolemtjs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  i\styo- 
chia,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Astydamia.  He 
was  born  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native  country- 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  Licymnius,  and 
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retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  where 
he  was  chosen  king  as  being  one  of  the  sons 
of  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  nine  ships,  and  was  killed  by  Sarpedon. 
There  were  some  festivals  established  at 
Rhodes  to  his  honour,  called  Tlepolemia  in 
which  men  and  boys  contended.  The  victors 
were  rewarded  wiih  poplar  crowns.  Homer.  11. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  l.—Diod.  b.—Hygin.  fab.  97. 

Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married  Om- 
phale,  and  wa.s  son  of  Sipylus  and  Chthonia. 
He  was  killed  by  a  bull.  The  mountain  on 
which  he  was  buried  bore  his  name.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  1.  Hyghi.  fab.  191. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

ToLus,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  their  city  should  becom.e  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

ToxEus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. 

Triopas,  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughter  of  vEolus.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is 
called  on  that  account  Triopeius,  and  hisdaugh- 
ter  Triopeis.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  IbL— Apollod. 
1,  c.  7. 

Triptolemus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  According  to  the  more  received  opinion 
he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  Nereea, 
whom  some  have  called  Metanira,  Cothonea, 
Hyona,  Melania,  or  Polymnia.     He  was  born 
at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the 
monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.     To  repay 
the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  son.    She  fed  him  with  ker 
own  milk,and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  dur- 
mg  the  night,  to  destroy  whatever  particles  of 
mortality  he  had  received  from  his  parents. 
The  mother  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon 
growth  of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  Ceres.    She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a 
sudden  cry,  when  Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the 
burning  ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  un- 
able to  make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him 
agriculture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable  to 
mankind,  by  instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn 
and  make  bread.   She  also  gave  him  her  cha- 
riot, which  was  drawn  by  two  dragons ;  and 
in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over 
the  earth,  and  distributed  corn  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world.     In  Scythia  the  favourite 
of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ;  but  Lvncus,  the 
king  of  ihe  country,  who  had  conspired  to  mur- 
der him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.     At  his  re- 
turn to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  Ceres 
her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusinian  fes- 
tivals and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity   He 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  hononrs.     Some  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion.    Died.  Hvgin.  fab.  Ul.~Paus.  2  c   14 
';,  7',?'  4— ^^5i!m.  2,  c.  ^.—Apollod.  1,  c.  5.— 
Callim.  in   Cer.  22.— Ovid.    Met.   5    v    646 
rast.  i,  V.  501.     Trist.  3,  e\.S,y.  I.' 

Triton,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Am- 
phUrite,or,  according  to  some,  by  Celeno,  or 


Salacia,  He  was  very  powerful  among  the  sea- 
deities,  and  could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate 
storms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  represent- 
ed as  blowing  a  shell;  his  belly,  above  ihe 
waist,  is  like  that  of  a  man,  and  below,  a  dol- 
phin. Some  represent  him  with  the  fore-feet 
of  a  horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fish. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  930.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  333.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  28. 
—  Virg.  jEn.  1,  V.  148,  1.  6,  v.  173.  Pans.  9, 
c.    20.     Fi^.Partl. 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met.     At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  olTered 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor.     Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  13, 1.  7,  v.  774.—  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  416.     Fast.  1,  v.  389. 
Troilus,     Vid.  Part  II. 
Trophonius.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Tros.     Vid.  Part  II. 

TmsTo,  a  deity  of  the  Germans  son  of  Ter- 
ra, and  the  founder  of  the  nation.     Tacit,  de 
Germ.  2. 
Turnus.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Tydeds,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon 
and  Periboea.     He  fled  from  his  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras- 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
he  married.     When  Adrastus  wished  to  re- 
place his  son-in-law  Polyniceson  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and  declare 
war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped  the  crown. 
The  reception  he  met  provoked  his  resentment ; 
he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his  officers  to  single 
combat,  and  defeated  them.     On  his  return  to 
Argos,  he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
surprise  him ;  and  onlv  one  of  the  number  was 
permitted  to  return  to"  Thebes,  to  bear  the  ti- 
dings of  the  fate  of  his  companions.     He  was 
one  of  the  seven  chiefs  uf  the  armv  of  Adrastus, 
and  during  the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with 
great  courage.     Many  of  the  enemies  expired 
under  his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
Melanippus.   Though  the  blow  was  fatal,  Ty- 
deus had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  car- 
ried away  from  the  fight  by  his  companions. 
At  his  own  request  the  dead  body  of  Melanip- 
pus was  brought  to  him,  and  after  he  had  order- 
ed the  head  to  be  cut  oS^  he  began  to  tear  out 
the  brains  with  his  teeth.     The  savage  barba- 
rity of  Tydeus  displeased  Minerva,  who  was 
coming  to  bring  him  relief,  and  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, and  the  goddess  left  him  to  his  fate  and 
sufl^ered  him  to  die.     He  was  buried  at  Argos, 
where  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Melus,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Alcathous   his  father's 
4)rother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother  Olenius. 
Horner.  11.  4,  v.  365,  381.— Apollod.  1,   c.  8,  1. 
3,  c.  Q.—Mschyl.  Sept.   ante   Tkeb.—Pavs.  9, 
c.  18. — Diod.  2. — Eurip.  in  Svp. —  Virg.  .En. 
6,  V.  419.— Ovid,  in  lb.  350,  &c. 

TYNDARID.E,  I.   a   patrnnvmic  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  PoU'ix,  Helen, 
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&c.  Ovid.  Met.  8. II.  A  people  of  Colchis. 

Tyndarus,  son  of  GEbalus  and  Gorgophone, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres.  He  was 
king  of  Lacedsemon,  and  married  the  celebrated 
Leda,  who  bore  him  Timandra,  Philonoe,  &c. 
and  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen 
by  Jupiter.  Vid.  Leda^  Castor,  Pollux,  Clyteni- 
nestra,  &c. 

Typhceus,  or  Typhon,  a  famous  giant,  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hundred 
heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon. 
Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  darted  from  his 
mouth  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  uttered  horrid 
yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  difierent  ani- 
mals. He  was  no  sooner  born,  than,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brothers  the  giants,  he  naade 
war  against  heaven.  The  father  of  the  gods  at 
last  put  Typhosus  to  fight  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, and  crushed  him  under  mount  ^ina,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  according  to  some, 
under  the  island  Inarime.  Typhosus  became 
father  of  Geryon,  Cerberus,  and  Orthos,by  his 
union  with  Echidna.  Hygin.  fab.  152  and  196. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  325. — JSschyl.  sept,  ante 
Theb.—Hesiod.  Theog.  820.— Homer.  Hym.— 
Herodot.  2,  c.  156. 

Typhon,  I.  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  same  as  the  famous  Typhoeus.     Vid. 

TypJuEus. II.   A   brother   of  Osiris,   who 

married  Nepthys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  bro- 
ther during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him 
at  his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris,  was  aven- 
ged by  his  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put  to 
death.  Vid  Osiris.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  evil,  and 
on  that  account  generally  represented  as  a  wolf 
and  a  crocodile.    Pint,  in  Is.  (^  Os. — Diod.  1. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
tnoneus,  king  of  Elis  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  fa- 
ther's house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Enipeus ;  and  as  she 
often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep- 
tune assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite  lover 
and  gained  her  afiections.  She  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune,,  whom  she  ex- 
posed, to  conceal  her  incontinence  from  the 
world.  The  children  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  their  mother's  injuries 
by  assassinating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some  time 
after  her  amour  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
her  uncle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amytha- 
on,  Pheres,  and  ^Eson.  Tyro  is  often  called 
Salmonis  from  her  father.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v. 
234.— Pmrf/zr.  Pytk.  ^.—Afdlod.  1.  c.  9.— 
Diod.  A.—Propert.  1,  el.  13,  v.  20, 1.  2,  el.  30,  v. 
51,  1.  3,  el.  19,  V.  \^.—  Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
—Mlian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42. 

TYRRHEus,a  shepherd  of  KingLatinus,whose 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Asca- 
nius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  ^neas 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Hence  the 
word  Tyrrheides.     Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  485.  ^ 


Vacuna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  indicates 
(vacare).    Her  festivals  were  observed  in  the 
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month  of  December.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  307.— 
Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vejovis,  or  VEJOPiTER,adeity  of  ill  omen  at 
Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill^ 
built  by  Romulus.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
the  same  as  Jupiter  the  infa7U,  or  in  tlie  cradle, 
because  he  was  represented  without  thunder  or 
a  sceptre,  and  had  only  by  his  side  the  great 
Amaltha?a,  and  the  Cretan  nymph  who  fed  him 
when  yoimg.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  430. 

Venilia,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mo- 
ther of  Turnus  by  Daunus.  Amphitrite,  the 
sea-goddess,  is  also  called  Venilia.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  V.  16.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  Z'Si.—  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Venti.  The  ancients,  and  especially  the 
Athenians,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
winds,  and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  deities, 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  con- 
tinually causing  storms,  tempests,  and  earth- 
quakes. The  winds  were  represented  in  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  forms.  The  four  principal 
winds  were,  Eurus,  the  southeast,  who  is  re- 
presented as  a  young  man  flying  with  great  im- 
petuosity, and  often  appearing  in  a  playsome 
and  wanton  humour.  Auster,  the  south  wind, 
appeared  generally  as  an  old  man  with  gray 
hair.  agloomycountenance,a  head  covered  with 
clouds,  a  sable  vesture,  and  dusky  wings.  He 
is  the  dispenser  of  rain,  and  of  all  heavy  show- 
ers. Zephyrus  is  represented  as  the  mildest  of 
all  the  winds.  He  is  young  and  gentle,  and  his 
lap  is  filled  with  vernal  flowers.  He  married 
Flora  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  felicity.  Boreas,  the  north  wind, 
appears  always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the 
father  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and  is 
always  represented  as  surrounded  with  impene- 
trable clouds.  Those  of  inferiornote  were  So- 
lanus,  whose  name  is  seldom  mentioned.  He 
appears  as  a  young  man,  holding  fruit  in  his 
lap,  such  as  peaches,  oranges,  &c.  Africus,  or 
southwest,  represented  with  black  wings  and 
a  melancholy  countenance.  Corns,  or  north- 
west, drives  clo-uds  of  snow  before  him;  and 
Aqnilo,  the  northeast,  is  equally  dreadful  in  ap- 
pearance. The  winds,  according  to  some  my- 
thologists,  were  confined  in  a  large  cave,  of 
which  iEolus  had  the  management,  and  with- 
out this  necessary  precaution  they  would  have 
overturned  the  earth,  and  reduced  every  thing, 
to  its  original  chaos.     Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  57,  &c. 

Venus,  I.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the 
mistress  of  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the 
patroness  of  courtesans.  Some  mythologists 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  mentions 
two,Venus  Urania,lhe  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four,  a  daughter  of 
CceIus  and  Light,  one  sprung  from  the  froth  of 
the  sea,  a  third,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Nereid  Diane,  and  a  fourth  born  at  Tyre,  and 
the  same  as  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians.  Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the  froth 
of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the  body 
of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by  Saturn,  is 
the  most  known ;  and  of  her  in  particular,  an- 
cient mythologists,  as  well  as  painters,  make 
mention.  She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera, 
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whither  she  was  wafted  by  the  zeph3'rs,  and  re-  i 
ceived  on  the  seashore  by  the  Seasons,  daugh- 
ters of  Japiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  after 
carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired 
her  beauty,  and  all  the  goddesses  became  jea-  I 
ious  of  her  personal  charms.  Jupiter  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  his  ugly  and  deformed  son 
Vulcan.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover's  arms, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all 
the  gods.  Venus  became  mother  of  Hermione, 
<i;upid,  and  iVnteros,  by  Mars;  by  Mercury,  she 
had  Hermaphroditus;  by  Bacchus,  Priapus; 
and  by  Neptune,  Eryx.  Her  great  partiality 
for  Adonis  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olym- 
pus ;  and  her  regard  for  Anchises  obliged  her 
often  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
mount  Ida.  The  power  of  Venus  over  the 
heart  was  supported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
girdle,  called  zone  by  the  Greeks  and  ce^itis  by 
the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed;  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself  was  in- 
debted to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain  the 
favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though  herself 
possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her 
cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
delities of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even 
for  her  illegitimate  children.  The  contest  of 
Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well 
known.  She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and 
Juno,  {^Vid,  P<iris,  Discordm,)  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world.  The  worship  of  Venus 
was  universally  established ;  statues  and  tem- 
ples Ave  re  erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and 
the  ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by 
whose  influence  alone  mankind  existed.  In 
her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
her  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed, 
and  public  prostitution  was  often  a  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Victims  were  seldom  offered  to  her, 
or  her  altars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find 
Aspasia  making  repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs, 
however,  or  male  animals  were  deemed  accept- 
able. The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  M'-ere 
sacred  to  Venus,  and'among  birds,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites; 
and  among  fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
the  lycostomus.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was  rep- 
resented among  the  ancients  in  different  forms. 
At  Elis  she  appeared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one 
foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  At  Sparta  and  Cyth- 
era  she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet.  In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea,  re- 
ceived by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddess  of 
persuasion.  At  Cnidos,  her  statue,  made  by 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
Her  statue  at  Elephantis  was  the  same,  with  only 
a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.  In  Sicyon  she  held 
a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple; 
while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  by 
swans  or  sparrows.    The  surnames  of  the  god- 


dess are  numerous,  and  only  serve  to  show  how 
well  established  her  worship  was  all  over  the 
earth.  She  was  called  Cypria,  because  particu- 
larly worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a 
beard,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the 
body  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called 
duplex  Amathusa  by  Catullus.    She  received 
the  name  of  Papkia,  because  worshipped  at 
Paphos,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar, 
on  which  rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the 
open  air.     Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Apos- 
trophia,  or  Epistrophia:  as  also  Venus  Urania 
and  Venus  Pandemos.    The  Cnidians  raised 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Acraa^ 
of  Dori?,,  and  of  Euplxa.    In  her  temple  under 
the  name  of  EuplcEa,  at  Cnidos,  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  Praxiteles.    Venus  was  also  surnamed 
Cythercea,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera;    Philovwieis,  because  the  queen  of 
laughter;    Tclessigama,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage ;  Coliada^  Colotis,  or  Colias,  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica;  .Area,  because  armed  like  Mars ; 
Vcrticordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity;  Apuiaria,  be- 
cause she  deceived ;    Calva,  because  she  was 
represented  bald ;  Ericyna,  because  worshipped 
at  Eryx ;  Etaira,  because  the  patroness  of  cour- 
tesans ;  Acidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos;  Basilea,  because  the  queen  of  kyv«:; 
Mi/rtea,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her; 
Mechanitis,  in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  &c.,  &c.    As  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
Venus  was  called  Ponlia,  Marina,  Lnjmnesia, 
Epipontia,   Pelagia,    Saiigenia^    Pontogenia, 
Aligenia,  Thatassia,  &c.,  and,  as  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  name  of  Anadyomeiie,  is  applied  to 
her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wring- 
ing her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.     Vid.  Anady- 
omene.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  %  c.  27,  1.  3,  c.  22.-- 
Orph.  Hyvin.  54. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Sappho. — 
Homer.  Hymn,  in  Ven.,  &c. —  Virg.  ^n.  5,  v. 
800,  &c.—  Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  16,  19,  &c.  Met.  4, 
fab.  5,  &c.—Diod.  1  and  b.—Hygin.  fab.  94, 
^1\.—Paus.  2,  c.  1,  1.  4,  c.  30,  "1.  5,  c.  18.— 
Martial.  6,  ep.  13. — Eurip.  in  Hel.  in  Iphig.  m 
Troad.—Plut.  in  Erotic— Mlian.  V.  H.  12,  c 
1. — Athen.  12,  &c. —  Catullus. — Lactant.  de  falsa 
re. — Calaber.  11. — Lnician.  dial.,  &c. — Str^.lA. 
—  Tacit.  Ann.  3,  &c.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  11.— 

Plin.  36.—Horat.  3,  Od.  26,  h  4,  O^.  11,  &c. 

11.  A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Phosphorus, 
and  by  the  Latins  Diocifer,  when  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.     Cic.  de  Nat.  2,  c.  20,  in  somn.  Scip. 

Veritas,  (truth,)  was  not  only  personified  by 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mother  of  Vir- 
tue. She  was  represented  like  a  young  virgin, 
dressed  in  white  apparel,  with  all  the  marks  of 
youthful  diflidenee  and  modesty,  Democritus 
used  to  say  that  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  to  intimate  the  diflScuUy  with  which 
she  is  found. 

Verticordia.     Vid.  Venus. 

Vertumnus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  the  spring  and  over  orchards. 
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He  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
goddess  Pomona ;  and,  to  effect  this,  he  assumed 
the  shape  and  dress  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier, 
a  peasant,  a  reaper,  «&:c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
till,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mistress  and  married  her.  He  is 
generally  represented  as  a  young  man  crowned 
with  flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  (yvid.  Met.  14,  v.  642,  &c. 
—Propert.  4,  el.  2,  v.  2.—HoraL  2,  Sat.  7,  v.  14. 

VfiSTA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa- 
turn, sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
When  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn ;  and 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last 
name  she  w^as  worshipped  by  the  Romans, 
^neas  was  the  first  who  introduced  her  mys- 
teries into  Italy,  and  Numa  built  her  a  temple, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go.  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
served within  her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was 
continually  kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number 
of  virgins,  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  Vid.  Vestales.  If  the 
fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sudden 
calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negligence  it 
had  been  extinguished  was  severely  punished, 
and  It  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a  round 
form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  holding 
m  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  two-eared  vessel,  and 
in  the  other  a  javelin,  or  sometimes  a  palladium. 
On  some  medals  she  appears  holding  a  drum 
in  one  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of  victory  in 
the  other.  Hesiod.  ITveng.  v.  454. — Cic.  de  Leg. 
2,  c  n.—Apollod.  1,  c.  1.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  296. 
—Diod.  b.—Ovid.  Fast.  i6.—  7\ist.  Z.—  Val. 
Max.  1.  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Num.. — Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

ViCA  PoTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vincere  and  potiri.)    Liv.  2,  c.  7. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nice,  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  Victory  was  sister  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly'at  Athens.  Sylla  raised 
ner  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour.  She  was  represented  with 
v/ings.  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden 
statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  pounds, 
wa.s  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Liv.  22. —  Varro. 
de  L.  L. — Heiiod.  Theog. — Hysin.  prctf.  fab. 
—Suet. 

Viriplaca,  a  sfoddess  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
name,  (virum  placarc.)  If  any  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  a  mnn  and  his  wife,  they  gene- 
rally repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  erected  on  the  Palatine  mount,  and 
came  back  reconciled.     Vol.  Max.  c.  1. 

Virtus.  All  virtues  were  made  deities  among 
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the  Romans.  Marcellus  erected  two  temples, 
one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Honour.  They 
were  built  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  see  the 
temple  of  Honour  it  was  necessary  to  pa.ss 
through  that  of  Virtue ;  a  happy  allegory  among 
a  nation  free  and  independent.  The  principal 
virtues  were  distinguished  each  by  their  attire. 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rule  and  her  point- 
ing to  a  globe  at  her  feet ;  Temperance  had  a 
bridle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword;  Honesty 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  vest ;  Modesty  ap- 
peared veiled ;  Clemency  wore  an  olive  branch, 
and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an  altar; 
Tranquillity  was  seen  to  lean  on  a  column ; 
Health  was  known  by  her  serpent.  Liberty  by 
her  cap,  and  Gayety  by  her  myrtle.  Cic.  de  N. 
D.  2,  c.  23. — Plant,  in  amph.  prol. — Liv.  29,  c. 
11.— F«^.  Mao:.  1,  c.  \.~Avg.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  20. 

ViTULA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings,  Ma- 
crob.  3,  c.  2. 

Ulysses.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Thebans. 

Unigena,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprung 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia.  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from  un- 
gere^  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  among  the 
Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of 
her  husband,  and  from  this  necessary  ceremony 
wives  w-ere  called  Unxores,  and  afterwards  Ux- 
ores,  from  Unxia,  W'ho  presided  over  them. 
Arnob.  3. 

VoLUMNJE  Fanum,  a  temple  in  Etruria,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Volumna,  where  the  states  of 
the  country  used  to  assemble.  Viterbo  now 
stands  on  "the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c.  23, 1.  5,  c.  17.  1. 
6,  c.  2. 

VoLUMNUs,  and  Volumna,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chiefly  in- 
voked at  marriages,  to  preserve  concord  between 
the  husband  and  wife.  They  w^ere  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  4,  c.  6J. 

VoLUPTAS,  and  Volupia,  the  goddess  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  w'here  she 
had  a  temple.  She  w^as  represented  as  a  young 
and  beautiful  w^oman,  well  dressed,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  having 
virtue  under  her  feet.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  2,  c.  23. 
—Macrob.  1,  c.  \Q.—Aug  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8. 

Upis,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  from  v/hich  circumstance 
Diana  herself  is  called  Upis.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
3,  c.  2'i.—  CaUim.  in  Dian. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  astron- 
omy. She  is  generally  called  mother  of  Linus 
by  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymena^us  by  Bac- 
chus. She  was  represented  as  a  young  virgin 
dressed  in  an  azure-coloured  robe.crowned  with 
stars,  and  hold  ins:  a  globe  in  her  hands,  and 
having  many  mathematical  instruments  placed 
round!     Hesiod  Theos.  77. — Apollod.  1,  c.  2. — 

Hi/gin.  fab.  161. A  surname  of  Venus,  the 

same  as  Celestial.  She  was  supposed,  in  that 
character,  to  preside  over  beauty  and  genera- 
tion, and  was  called  daughter  of  Uranus  or 
Coelus  by  the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy,  were  numerous. 
Plato,  in  Svmp.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.3,  c.  9.3.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14,  &c..  I.  7,  c,  26,  &c. 
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Uranus,  or  Ouranus,  a  deity,  the  same  as 
CobIus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had 
Ceus,  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne,  Cottus, 
PhcEbe,  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Giges,  called 
from  their  mother  Titans.  His  children  con- 
spired against  him,  because  he  confined  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn 
muiilated  him,  and  drove  him  from  his  throne. 

VuLCANUs,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presi- 
ded over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He  was  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jupi- 
ter, who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brains. 
According  to  Homer  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
deformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
the  sea  as  soon  as  born,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  father  kicked  him 
down  from  Olympus,  when  he  attempted  to  de- 
liver his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened  by  a 
golden  chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine 
days  in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where,  accord- 
ing toLucian,  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however, 
broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remain- 
ed lame  of  one  foot.  He  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and 
raised  forges  to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  became  sensible  of  his  industry, 
and  were  taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  good  of  society.  The  first 
work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to  some,a  throne 
of  gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he  presented 
to  his  mother,  to  avenge  himself  for  her  want  of 
aflection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to 
set  her  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  in- 
genious works  and  automatical  figures  which 
he  made;  and  many  speak  of  two  golden  statues, 
which  not  only  seemed  animated,  but  which 
walked  by  his  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request 
of  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Pandora.  Vid.  Pandora.  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants ;  and 
with  him  they  fabricated,  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and 
the  most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
supposed  to  be  undermount^tna  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which  were  presented 
to  mortals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles,  those  of 
-^neas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  described  by 
Hesiod,  a  collar  given  toHermione  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos  and  My- 
cenge.  The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  carefully  preserved  at  Cheronaea, 


and  regarded  as  a  divinity.  The  amours  of 
Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  Mi- 
nerva from  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in 
marriage  whatever  goddess  he  should  choose, 
and  when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempt- 
ed to  ofier  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted  with 
success,  though  there  remained  on  her  body 
some  marks  of  Vulcan's  passion,  which  she 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool. 
Vid.  Erichthonius.  This  disappointment  in 
his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter,  who  gave 
him  one  of  the  Graces.  Venus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vulcan ; 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  her 
amours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovered  by 
Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  Egypt,  at  Athens 
and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual  in  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered  to  him  to  burn  the  whole  vic- 
tim, and  noi  reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  immola- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar- 
pig  were  the  principal  victims  offered.  Vulcan 
was  represented  as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  raised 
in  the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a  small  round  capon  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand. 
TheEgyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  Mulciber,  Pamphanes,  Clytotechncs,  Panda- 
mator,  Cyllopodes,  Chalaipoda,  &c.,  all  expres- 
sive of  his  lameness  and  his  profession.  He 
w^as  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus ;  of  Caeculus. 
Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia,' 
&c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of 
the  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Coe- 
lus,  and  father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva  ;  the  sec- 
ond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos ;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laughing  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  He.<:.  TTieos^.i^"  in 
Suet.  Here.  140  and  S^O.—ApoIlod.  1,  c."3,  &c. 
—Homer.  11.  1,  v.  57,  and  1.  15,  v.  18, 1.  11,  v. 
397,  Sic—Diod.  5.— Pans.  1,  c.  20,  1.  3,  17.— 
Cic.  de  JS'at.  D.  3,  c.  22.—Herodot.  2  and  3.— 
Varro.  de  L.  L. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  &c. 


XuTHUs,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deii- 
calion.  He  was  banished  from  Thessalyby  his 
brothers  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus,  by 
whom  he  had  Achseus  and  Ion.  He  retired  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no 
children,  but  adopted  Ion,  the  son  whom  Creusa, 
before  her  marriage,  had  born  to  Apollo. 
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ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  7,  c.  \.—Eurip.  in  Ino. 

1,  5^.  1. 

Z. 

Zacynthus.     Fid,  Part  II. 

Zethes,  Zetes,  or  Zetus,  a  son  of  Boreas, 
king  of  Thrace  and  Orithya,who  accompanied, 
with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Argonauts  to  Col- 
chis. In  Bithynia,  the  two  brothers,  who  are 
represented  with  wings,  delivered  Phineus  from 
the  continual  persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and 
■drove  these  monsters  as  far  as  the  islands  called 
Strophades,  where  at  last  they  were  stopped  by 
Iris,  who  promised  them  that  Phineus  should 
no  longer  be  tormented  by  them.  They  were 
both  killed,  as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  were  changed  into 
those  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  10  days 
before  the  dogstar  appears,  and  are  called  Pro- 
dromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sister  Cleopatra 
married  Phineus  king  of  Bithynia.  Orpheus. 
Arg.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  Ib.—Hygin.  fab. 
U.—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  116.— Pans.  3,  c.  18.— 
Val.  Fla&c. 

Zetds,  or  Zethus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  An- 

tiope,   brother   to   Amphion.      Vid.   Antiope. 

The  crown  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  the  two 

brothers,  not  only  as  the  reward  of  this  victory, 
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but  as  their  inheritance,  and  Zethus  surrounded 
the  capital  of  his  dominions  with  a  strong  wall, 
while  his  brother  amused  himself  with  playing 
on  his  lyre.  Music  and  verses  were  disagree- 
able to  Zethus,  and  according  to  some,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  pursue  so 
unproductive  a  study.    Hygin.  fab.  7. — Paus. 

2,  c.  6,  &.c.—Apollod.  3,  c.  Sand  IQt.—Horal.  1, 
ep.  18,v.  41. 

Zeus,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks, 
expressive  of  his  being  the  father  of  mankind, 
and  by  whom  all  things  live.     Diod.  5. 

Zeuxippe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Eridanus,  mother 
of  Butes,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  &c.     ApoUod. 

3,  c.  15. II.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 

married  Sicyon,  who  after  his  father-in-law's 
death,  became  king  of  that  city  of  Peloponnesus 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Sicyon.  Paus. 
2,  c.  6. 

Zosteria,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She  had 
two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  BcEotia.  The  word  signifies  girt, 
or  armed  for  battle,  words  synonymous  among 
the  ancients.  Paus.^,  c.  17. — Homer.  11.  2,  v. 
478,1. 11,  V.  15. 

Zygia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she  pre- 
sided over  marriage,  (a  ^evywijn  Jungo.)  She 
is  the  same  as  the  Pronuba  of  the  Latins.  Pin- 
dar.— Pollux.  3,  c.  3. 


A  QHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west  and  in  the  east. 


Before  Christ.* 
The  world  created  in  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian 

period  4004 

The  deluge  2348 

The  tower  of  Babel  built,  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages 2247 
Celestial  observations  are  first  made  at  Babylon           2234 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
under  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued 1663  years,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses        2188 
The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  estabhshed                                2089 
The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins                                       2059 
The  birth  of  Abraham  19% 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  established  under  Inachus        1856 
Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15 

years  before  the  reign  of  Phoroneus  1822 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained 

waste  above  200  years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops      1764 
Joseph  sold  into  E^ypt  by  his  bretliren  1728 

The  chronology  ot  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins 
about  this  time,  fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops 
in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  writers  have 
placed  later  by  26  years  1582 

Moses  born  1571 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who 
came  from  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Saites.    This 
happened  about  780  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad 1556 
Scamander   migrates  from  Crete,   and  begins  the 

kingdom  of  Iroy  1546 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  1503 

The  PanathenaBa  first  celebrated  at  Athens  1495 

Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of 

Thebes  1493 

The  first  Olympic  Games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the 

Idaji  Dactyli  1453 

The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

where  he  dies  the  following  year,  aged  110  1452 

Minos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the 
Dactyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of 
Ida  in  Crete  1406 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by 

Eumolpus  1356 

The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus, 

king  of  Corinth  1326 

The  argonautic  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  games 

celebrated  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  1263 

Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel  1245 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteo- 

cles  1225 

Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules  1222 

The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after, 

by  Paris  1213 

Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years.  jEneas  sails  to 

Italy  1184 

Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanius  1152 

Migration  of  the  JEolian  colonies  1124 

The  return  of  the  HeraclidaB  into  Peloponnesus,  80 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.     Two  years  after, 
they  divide  the  Peloponnessus  amon^  themselves  : 
and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lace- 
daemon  under  Eurysthenus  and  Procles  1104 
Saul  made  king  over  Israel  1095 
The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended                                         1088 
The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codrus    1070 
The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece, 

and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  1044 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  1004 

Samos  built  986 

Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  975 

Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Marbles  907 


Before  Christ. 
Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven  890 

Lycurgus,  42  years  old,  established  his  laws  at  La- 
cedffimon,  and,  together  with  Iphitus  and  Cleos- 
thenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games  at  Elis,  about 
108  vears  before  the  era  whicn  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  first  Olympiad  884 
Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at  .^gina. 
Carthage  built  by  Dido  869 
Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardan- 

apalus,  an  era  placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin        820 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues 

646  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna  814 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins  and  continues  249 

years  797 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians  786 

The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 

and  the  Prytanes  elected  797 

Corffibus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th  Olympiad 
from  the  institution  of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly 
called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  23  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome  776 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  government  of  La- 

cedeemon  by  Theopompus  760 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy  757 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which 

Charops  is  the  first  754 

Rome  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro, 

in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period  753 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines  750 

The  era  of  Narbonassar  king  of  Babylon  begins  747 

The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome  743! 

Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony       _  732 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  taking  of  Sa- 
maria by  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria.    The  first 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record,  March  19,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  721 
Candaules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the 

Lydian  throne  718 

Tarentum  built  by  the  Parthenians  707 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians  703 

The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14 
years,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  of  11 
years.  About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyr- 
taeus  and  Archilochus  685 

The  government  of  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  ar- 
chons 684 
Alba  destroyed                                                                    665 
Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and 

keeps  it  for  30  years  659 

Byzantium  built  bv  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Atheniana      658 
Cyrene  built  by  Battus  630 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they 

keep  possession  for  28  years  624 

Draco  establishes  his  laws  in  Athens  623 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun 

by  king  Necho  610 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxarcs  and  his 

allies  606 

The  Phoenicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Ne- 
cho. About  this  time  flourishea  Arion,  Pittacus, 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  &c.  604 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by 

Cyaxiires  596 

The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi. 
About  this  time  flourished  Chile,  Anacharcis, 
Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
^sop,  Stersichorus  591 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  9th  of  Jtme, 

after  a  siege  of  18  months  587 

*  In  the  following  Table,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.)  and  after, 
(A.  D.)  Christ.  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  exclusion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  always  falls  on  the  4714fh  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number  required 
either  before  or  after  Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  anplioation  of  the  rules  of  subtraction  or  addition.  Tho 
era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.)  will  be  found  with  the  aame  facility,  by  recollecting  that  the  city  was 
built  753  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be  recurred  to  by  the  consideration,  that  the  conquest 
of  Corcebus  (B.  C.  776,)  forms  the  first  Olympiad,  and  the  Olympic  games  we're  celebrated  after  the  revolution  of 
four  years. 
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B.C. 

The  Isthmian  games  restored,  and  celebrated  every 

1st  and  3d  year  oF  tlie  Olympiads  582 

Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  577 

The  Nem^an  games  restored  568 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarion  and 

Dolon  562 

Pisistratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens  560 

Cyrus  begins  to  reign.  About  this  time  flourished 
Anaximenes,  Bias,  Anaximander,  Phalaris,  and 
Cieobulus  559 

Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.     About  this  timf^  flou- 
rished Theognis  and  Pherecvdes  548 
Marseilles  built  by  the  PhocEeans.    The  age  of  Py- 
thagoras, Simonides,  Tliespis,  Xenophanes,  and 
Anacreon                                                                          539 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus                                                     5'.]8 
The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and 

the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  536 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  wagon  of 

Thespis  535 

Learning  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  libra- 
ry built  526 
Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses  525 
Polycratps,  of  Samos,  put  to  death                                   522 
Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.     About 
this  time  flourished  Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chi- 
nese philosopher                                                              521 
The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse  abolish'^d  at  Athens       510 
The  consular  governmest  begins  at  Rome  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  continues  inde- 
pendent 461  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pharsalia               509 
Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  be- 
came   afterwards  the  cause   of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  the  Persians.    About  this  time  flourish- 
ed  Heraclitus,   Parmenides,    Milo   the   wrestler, 
Aristagoras,  &c.                                                              504 
The  first  dictator,  Lavtius,  created  at  Rome  498 
The  Roman  populace  retire  to  mount  Sacer                   493 
The  battle  of  Marathon                                                      490 
The  battles  of  Thermopvls,  August  7th,  and  Sala- 
mis,  October  20th.     About  this  time  flourished 
^schvlus,  Pindar,  Charon,  Anaxagoras,  Zeuxis, 
Aristides,  &c.                                                                    480 
The  Persians  defeated  at  Platffia  and  M3'cale  on  the. 

same  day,  22d  September  479 

The  300  Fabii  killed  at  Cremera,  July  17th  477 

Thcmistocles,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes      471 
The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eu- 

rymedon  470 

The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  10 

years  465 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  Inarus,  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians  463 
The   Romans   send   to  Athens    for   Solon's  laws. 
About  this  time  flourished  Sophocles,  Nehemiah 
the  prophet,  Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarchus 
the  tragic,  Leocrates,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  Za- 
leucus,  &c.  454 
The  first  sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  o.f  Delphi      448 
The  Athenians  defeated  at  Chaeronea  by  the  Bceo- 

tians  447 

Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens, 
and  receives  public  honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age.  About  this  time  flourished  Empedocles,  He- 
lanicus,  Euripides,  Herodicus,  Phidias,  Artemo- 
nes,  Charondas,  ace.  445 

A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians  444 

Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  re 

mained  in  force  for  three  years  440 

A  war  between  Corinth  and'Corcyra  439 

Meton  begins  here  his  19  years'  cycle  of  the  moon  432 
The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  May  the  7th,  and 
continues  about  27  years.  About  "this  time  flour- 
ished Cratinns,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Meton, 
Euctemon,  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  De- 
mocritus,  Georgias,  Thucydides,  Hippocrates,  &c.  431 
The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this 

time.     A  plague  at  Athens  for  five  years  430 

A  peace  of  fifty  years  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  which  is  kept  only  during 
six  years  and  ten  months,  though  each  continued 
at  war  with  the  other's  allies  421 

The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  changed  to  Si- 
cily.   The  Agrarian  law  first  moved  at  Rome  416 
Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrt<eus  is 

appointed  king  414 

T^ho  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  destroy 
Selinus  and  Himera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Her- 
mocrates  409 

The  battle  of  ^Egospotamos.    The   usurpation  of 

Dionysius  405 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  24th  April,  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  !q){)ointment  of 
30  tyrants  over  the  conquered  city.  About  this 
time  flourished  Parrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias, 
Agathon,  Euclid,  Cebes,  Telestes,  £c.  404 
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Cyrus  the  younger  killed  at  Cunaxa.  The  glorions 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  30  tyrants  from  Athens,  by  Thrasybulus 

Socrates  put  to  death 

Agesilaus  of  Lacedsemon's  expedition  into  Asia 
against  the  Persians.  The  age  of  Xenophon,  Cte- 
sias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagoras,  Aristippus 
of  Cyrene,  and  Archytas 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Argives, 
against  Lacedsemon 

Tlie  Lacedemonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by 
Conon  at  Cnidus  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  allies 
are  defeated  at  Coronaea,  by  Agesilaus 

The  battle  of  Allia,  July  17th,  and  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls 

Dionysius  besieges  Rhegium,  and  takes  it  after  11 
months.  About  this  time  flourished  Plato,  Phi- 
loxenus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphicrates,  &,c. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  between  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  and  Persians 

The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had 
continued  two  years 

The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  at  Nax- 
os,  September  20th,  by  Chabrias.  About  this 
time  flourished  Philistus,  Issus,  Isocrates,  Arete, 
Philolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &  c. 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with 
20,000  Greeks,  commanded  by  Iphicrates 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  8th,  where  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Thebans 

The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  of  300  years, 
return  to  Peloponnesus 

One  of  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  plebe- 
ians 

The  battle  of  Mantinea,  gained  by  Epaminondas,  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas 

Agesilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  E^ypt.  Some  of 
the  governors  of  Lesser  Asia  revolt  from  Persia 

The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  the  first 
battle  that  Philip  of  IVIacedon  ever  won  in  Greece 

Dio-nysius  the  younger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by 
Dion.  The  second  Sacred  War  begins,  on  the 
temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phoceans 

Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven 
years  by  tyrants.  About  this  time  flourished 
Eudoxus,  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  Ephorus, 
Datames,  Philomelus,  &c. 

The  Phoceans,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in 
Thessaly  by  Philip 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus 

The  Sacred  War  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the 
cities  of  the  Phoceans 

Dionysius  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  10 
years'  banishment 

Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  ty- 
rant 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agri- 
gentum.  About  this  time  flourished  Speusippus, 
Protogenes,  Aristotle,  ^schines,  Xenocrates,  De- 
mosthenes, Phocion,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo, 
Demades 

The  battle  of  Cheronasa,  August  2,  where  Philip  de- 
feats the  Athenians  and  Thebans 

Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausanias.  His  son 
Alexander,  on  the  following  year,  enters  Greece, 
destroys  Thebes,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Granicus,  22d  of  May 

The  battle  of  Issus  in  October 

Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian 
prince,  and  Alexandria  built 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  2d 

Alexander's  expedition  against  Poms.  About  this 
time  flourished  Apelles,  Callisthenes,  Bagoas, 
Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnon,  Dinocrates,  Calip- 
pus,  Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menedemus, 
&c. 

Alexander  dies  on  the  21st  of  April.  His  empire  di- 
vided into  four  kingdoms.  The  Saniian  war,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 

Polyperchon  publishes  a  general  liberty  to  all  the 
Greek  cities.  The  age  of  Praxiteles.  Crates,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Menander",  Demetrius,  Dinarchus,  Po- 
lemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthenes 

Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agatbocles.  Deme- 
metrius  Phalereus  governs  Athens  for  ten  years 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army 

Seloucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidae 

The  conquests  of  Agatbocles  in  Africa 

Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes 

The  title  of  kings  first  assumed  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander 
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The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Ptolemy,  Scleucus,  Lysimachus,  and 
Cassander.  About  this  time  flourished  Zeno, 
Pyrrho,  Philemon,  Megasthenes,  Grantor,  &c. 

Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a 
year's  siege 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  by  Papirius  Cur- 
sor, and  the  time  first  divided  into  hours 

Seleucus,  about  this  time,  built  about  40  cities  in 
Asia,  which  he  peopled  with  different  nations. 
The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician,  Acesilaus, 
Epicurus,  Bion,Timocharis,  Erasistratus,  Aristyl- 
lus,  Strato,  Zenodotus,  Arsinoe,  Lachares,  &c. 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.  The  Septuagint 
supposed  to  be  translated  about  this  time 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus.  The 
Tarentine  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years. 
The  Achaean  league  begins 

Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy,  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines 

The  Gauls,  under  Bremus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  About  this  time  flourished 
Dionysius  the  astronomer,  Sostratus,  Theocritus, 
Dionysius,  Heracleotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lycophron, 
Pcrsseus,  &c. 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatus,  virho  keeps  it 
12  years 

The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  23 
years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles composed.  About  this  time  flourished  Ly- 
con.  Crates,  Berosus,  Hermachus,  Helenus,  Clini- 
as,  Aristotimus,  &c. 

Antiochus  Soter  defeated  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of 
Pergamus 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  by  Duilius 

Regulus  defeated  by  Xanthippus.  Athens  is  restor- 
to  Hberty  by  Antigonus 

Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  About  this  time  flourished  Cle- 
anthes.  Homer  junior,  Manetho,  Timaeus,  Calli- 
machus,  Zoilus,  Duris,  Neanthes,  Ctesibius,  So- 
sibius,  Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodice,  Lysias,  Ar- 
ioharzanes 

The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrians  un- 
der Theodotus,  revolt  from  the  Macedonians 

The  sea-fight  of  Drepanum 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12th  ef  Au- 
gust 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to 
settle  an  Agrarian  law.  About  this  period  flour- 
ished Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of  Samos,  Era- 
tosthenes, Apollonius  of  Perga,  Lacydes,  Arail- 
car,  Agesilaus  the  ephor,  &;c. 

Plays  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus 

Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Anni- 
bal  his  son 

The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time 
since  Numa 

The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three 
years 

Original  manuscripts  of  ^Eschylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles,  lent  by  the  Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a 
pledge  of  15  talents 

The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  conquered 

The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens 
and  Corinth 

The  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins, 
and  continues  for  five  years 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing 
tne  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.  About  this 
time  flourished  Chrvsippus,  Polystratus,  Euphori- 
on,  Archimedes,  Valerius,  Messala,  C.  Naevius, 
Aristarchus,  Apollonius,  Philocorus,  Aristo  Ceus, 
Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  Phylar- 
chus,  Lysiades,  Agro,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia 

The  Social  War  between  the  iEtolians  and  Achae- 
ans,  assisted  by  Philip 

Saguntum  taken  by  Annibal 

The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17 
years 

The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and  next  year, 
that  of  Cannae,  May  21 

The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip, 
in  Epirus,  which  is  continued  by  intervals  for  14 
years 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years 

Pbilopoemen  defeats  Machinadas  at  Mantinea 
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Asdrubal  is  defeated.  About  this  time  flourished 
Plautus,  Archagathus,  Evander,  Teleclus,  Her- 
mippus,  Zeno,  Sotion,  Ennius,  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  Tlepolcmus,  Epicydes  207 

The  battle  of  Zama  202 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues 

near  four  years  200 

The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Sco- 

pias  198 

The  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated      197 

The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  contin- 
ues three  years  192 

Lacedaemon  joined  to  the  Achtean  league  by  Philo- 
pcemen  191 

The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils 

of  Antiochus  189 

The  laws   of  Lycurgus   abrogated  for  a  while  at 

Sparta  by  Pbilopoemen  188 

Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media. 
About  this  time  flourished  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, Asclepiades,  Tegula,  C.  La;lius,  Aristony- 
mus,  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus, 
Masinissa,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas,  &c.         187 

A  war  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  Eu- 
menes and  Prusias,  till  the  death  of  Annibal  184 

Pbilopoemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates  183 

Numa's  books  found  in  a  stone  cofiin  at  Rome  179 

Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage  175 

Ptolemy's  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a  bat- 
tle between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Cassius.  The 
second  Macedonian  war  171 

The  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  About  this  period  flourished  Attains  the 
astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence,  Crates,  Polybi- 
us,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Heraclides,Carnea3es, 
Aristarchus,  &;c.  '  168 

The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtain- 
ed from  the  plunder  of  Macedonia  167 

Terence's  Andria  first  acted  at  Rome  166 

Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine, 
invented  by  Scipio  Nasica,  134  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  sun-dials  159 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip,  assumes  the  royalty  in 
Macedon  152 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by 

Alexander  Balas     "  150 

The  third  Punic  war  begins.    Prusias,   king  of  Bi- 

thynia,  put  to  death  by  his  son  Nicodemes  149 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  Achaeans,  which 

is  finished  the  next  year  by  Mummius  148 

Carthage  is  destroyed  by  "Scipio,  and  Corinth  by 
Mummius  147 

Viriathus  is  defeated  by  Laelius.in  Spain  146 

The  war  of  Numantia   begins,  and   continues   for 

eight  years  141 

The  Roman  army,  of  30,000,  under  Mancinus,  is  de- 
feated by  4000  Numantines  138 

Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  univer- 
sal patronage  offered  to  all  learned  men  by  Ptole- 
my Physcon.  The  age  of  Satyrus,  Aristobulus, 
Lucius  AcciuSj  Mnaceas,  Antipater,  Diodorus  the 
peripatetic,  Nicander,  Ctesibius,  Sarpedon,  Mi- 
cipsa,  &c.  137 

The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellus,  Mummius, 

and  Panaetius,  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  136 

The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.  The  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  begins,  and  continues  for  three 
years  135 

Numantia  taken.  Pergamus  annexed  to  the  Roman 

empire  133 

Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.     Ariatonicus 

defeated  by  Perpenna  130 

Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alex- 
ander Zebina  127 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the 
Baleares.  Carthage  is  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  123 

C.  Gracchus  kined  121 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellus  118 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.  The 
age  of  Erymnaeus,  Athcnion,  Artemidoras,  Clito- 
machus,  Apollonius,  Herodjcus,  L.  CkHus,  Cas- 
tor, Menecrates,  Lucilius,  &c.  116 

The  Jugurthine  war  begins,  and  continues  for  five 

years  112 

The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited 

the  expenses  of  eating  every  day  110 

The  Teutones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  against 

Rome,  and  continue  it  for  eight  years  109 

The  Teutones  defeat  80,000  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  105 

The  Teutones   defeated   by  C.   Marius,  at  Aqujc 

SextiiE  102 

The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus  101 

Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania  99 

Cyreno  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  tho  Romans  97 
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The  Social  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years, 

till  finished  by  Sylla 
The  Mithridatic  war  begins,  and  continues  26  years 
The  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  begin,  and  con- 
tinue six  years 
Sylla  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libra- 
ries to  Rome 
Young  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is  made 
dictator 

The  death  of  Sylla.  About  this  time  flourished 
Philo,  Charmidas,  Aaclepiades,  Appellicon,  L. 
Sisenna,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Plotius  Gallus, 
Diotimus,  Zeno,  Hottensias,  Archias,  Poeidoniua, 
Geminus,  &;c. 

Bithynia  left  by  Nicoroedes  ttrthe  Romans 

The  Servile  war,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and  two 
years  after,  the  rebel  general  is  defeated  and  kill- 
ed by  Pompey  and  Crassus 

Mithridates  and.  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus 

Mithridates  conquered  by  Pompey  in  a  night  battle. 
Crete  is  subdued  by  Metellus,  after  a  war  of  two 
years 

The  reign  of  the  Seleucidffi  ends  in  Syria  on  the 
conqiiest  of  the  country  by  Pompey 

Catiline's  conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero.  Mithri- 
dates kills  himself 

The  first  triumvirate  ia  the  persons  of  J.  Cresar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  About  this  time  flourish- 
ed Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius  Varro,  Tyran- 
nion,  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  lUicretiuSjIMonysius, 
the  grammarian,  Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spurinus, 
Andronicus,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Timagenes,  Cratip- 
pus,  &c. 

Cicero  banished  from  Rome  and  recalled  the  next  year 

Caesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans,  and 
invades  Britain 

Crassus  is  killed  by  Surena  in  June 

Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  about  May  12th 

Alexandria  taken  by  Caesar 

The  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself.  This  year 
is  called  the  year  of  Confusion,  because  the  calen- 
dar was  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  and  the  year 
made  to  consist  of  15  months,  or  445  days 

The  battle  of  Munda 

Caesar  murdered 

The  battle  of  Mntina.  The  second  triumvirate  in 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  Cicero  put  to 
death.  The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Nepoa,  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompey,  IHdymus  the  scho- 
liast, Varo  the  poet,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Philippi 

Pacorus,  general  of  Parthia,  defeated  by  Ventidius, 
14  years  after  the  disgrace  of  Crassus,  and  on  the 
saine  day 

Pompey  the  younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octaviua 

Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war 

The  battle  of  Actium  2d  of  September.  The  era  of 
the  Roman  emperors  properly  begins  here 

Alexandria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man province 

The  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius 

The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  this 
time  flourished  Virgil,  Manilius,  Dioscorides,  Asi- 
nius  PoUio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  Straho,  Horace, 
Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa,  TibuUus,  Ovid, 
Pylades,  Bathyllus,  Varius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  &c. 

The  conspiracy  of  Muraena  against  Augustus 

Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia 

The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthiana 
by  Tiberius 

The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome 

Lollius  defeated  by  the  Germans 

The  Rhaeti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus 

The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus 

Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the 
twelve  ensuing  years  to  be  without  intercalation. 
About  this  time  flourislied  Damascenua,  Hyginus, 
Flaccus  the  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Dionvsius  the  geographer 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years 

Our  Saviour  is  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar 
era,  in  the  year  4709  of  the  Julian  period,  A.  U. 
C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  193d  Olympiad 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome 

The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  been 
every  3d  year 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomos 

Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius 

Augustus  dies  at  Nola.August  19th,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Tiberius.  The  age  of  Phmdrus,  Asini- 
u8  Gallus,  VelleiusPaterculus,  Germanicus,  Cor- 
nel, Celsus,  &.C. 

Twelve  citiei  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
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Germanicus  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Aotiocb 

Tiberius  goes  to  Capreae 

Sejanus  disgraced 

Our  Saviour  crucified,  Friday  April  3d.  This  is 
put  fsur  years  earlier  by  some  Chronohsists 

Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum  near  Baiae,  March  16tb, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Caligula.  About  this  period 
flourished  Valerius  Maximus,  Colomella,  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  Appion,  PJiilo  Judaeus,  Artabaaus,  and 
A^rippina 

St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity 

St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel 

The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Anlioeh,  to 
the  follow^irs  of  our  Saviour 

Caligula  merdered  by  Chaereas,  and  succeeded  by 
Claudius 

Tire  expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain 

St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel 

Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome 

Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero 

Agrippina  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero 

First  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others  i)ut  to  death 

Nero  visits  Greece.  The  Jewish  war  begins.  The 
age  of  Persius,  Q..  Curtius,-  Pliny  the  elder,  Jose- 
phus,  Frontinus,  Burrbus,  Corbulo,  Thraeea,  Bo- 
adicea,  &c. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death- 
Nero  dies,-  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba 

Galba  put  to  death.  Otho,  defeated  by  Vitellius, 
kills  himself.  Vitellius  is  defeated  by  Vespasian's 
army 

Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus 

The  Parthians  revolt 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titus.  Her- 
culaneum  and  Porspeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  November  1st 

Death  of  Titus,  and  succession  of  Domitian.  The 
age  of  Sil.  Italicus,  Martial,  Apollon,  Tyanaeus, 
Valerius  Fkccus,  Solinus,  Epictetus,  Uuintilian, 
Lupus,  Agricola,  &c. 

Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  cele- 
brated every  fourth  year 

Secular  games  celebrated.  The  war  with  Dacia  be- 
gins and  continues  15  years 

Second  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Domitian  put  to  death  by  Stephanus,  &c.  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Nerva.  The  age  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus^ 
Statins,  &c. 

Nerva  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Traian- 

Pliny,  i)roconsul  of  Bithynia,  sends  Trajan  an  ac- 
count of  the  Christiaus 

Dacia  reduced  ta  a  Roman  province 

Trajan's  expedition  against  Parthia.  About  this 
time  flourished  Florus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  junior, 
Philo  Byblius,  Dion,  Prusajus,  Plutarch,  &-c 

Third  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Trajan's  column  erected  at  Rome 

Trajan  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian 

Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britain 

Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years 

He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to 
Juj)iter 

The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  five 

J  ears,  and  all  banished 
rian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
In  the  reign  of  Adrian  flourished  Theon,  Phavori- 
nus,  Phlegon,  Trallian,  Aristides,  Aquila,  Salvius 
Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  <fcc. 
Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians 
The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome 
Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Verus.  the  last  of  whom  reigned  nine  years. 
In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished  Maximus  Ty- 
rius,  Pausanias,  Diophantes,  Lucian,  Hermoge- 
nes,  Polyanns,  Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the 
martyr,  Apuleius,  &c. 
A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  years 
A  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues 

five  years 
Another,  which  continues  three  years 
M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds.    In  the 
last  reign  flourished  Galen,  Athenagora8,Tatian, 
Athenajus,  Montanus,  Diogenes  Laertius 
Commodus  makes  pence  with  the  Germans 
Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laetus.    Ho 
is  succeeded  for  a  few  months  by  Pertinax,  who 
is  murdered,  193,  and  four  rivals  arise,  Didius  Ju- 
lianus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Severus,  and  Albinus. 
Under  Commodus  flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodo- 
tian,  St.  Irenaeus 
Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus 
Albinus  defeated  in  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  Feb- 
ruary 19th 
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Sev^ras  conquers  the  Parthians 

Fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Severus  visits  Britain,  and  two  years  after  builds  a 

wall  there  across  the  Frith  of  Forth 
Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caracal- 
la  and  Geta.    In  his  reign  flourished  Tertullian, 
Minutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, Philostratus,  Plotianus,  and  Bulas 
Geta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalia 

The  septuagint  discovered.  Caracalia  murdered  by 
Macrinus.     Flourished  Oppian 

Opilius  Macrinus  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Heliogabalus 
Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heliogabalus.  The 
Goths  then  exacted  an  annual  payment  not  to  in- 
vade or  molest  the  Roman  empire.  The  age  of 
Julius  Africanus 

The  Arsacida  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artax- 
erxes,  king  of  Media,  and  their  empire  destroyed 

Alexander  defeats  the  Persians 

The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Alexander  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus.  At 
that  time  flourished  Diou  Cassius,  Origen,  and 
Ammonius 

The  two  Gordians  succeed  Maximinus,  and  are  put 
to  death  by  Pupienus,  who  soon  after  is  destroy- 
ed, with  Balbinus,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  younger 
Gordian 

Sabinianus  defeated  in  Africa 

Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians 

He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  -and 
makes  peace  with  Sapor  the  next  year.  About 
this  time  flourished  Censorius  and  Gregory  Thau- 
matur^us 

Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decius.  Herodian 
flourished 

The  seventh  persecution  agaiest  the  Christians 

Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus 

A  great  pestilence  over  the  empire 

Gallus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  ^Emilianus,  Vale- 
rianus,  and  Gallienus.  In  the  reign  of  Gallus 
flourished  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus 

The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyrants  successively 

Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flayed  alive 

Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus 

The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cieodamus 
and  Athenaeus 

Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius.  In 
this  reign  flourished  Longinus,  Paulus,  Samosate- 
nus,  &c. 

Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of 
them.    Zenobia  takes  possession  of  Egypt 

Aurelian  succeeds 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperor 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died 
after  a  reign  of  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Florianus,  and,  two  months  after,  by  Probus 

Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul 

He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east 

Probus  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Caras,  and 
his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerianus 

Dioclesian  succeeds 

The  empire  attacked  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 
Dioclesian  takes  Maximianus  as  his  imperial  col- 
league 

Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant's  usurpation  of  ten 
years.    Alexandria  taken  by  Dioclesian 

The  tenth  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which 
continues  ten  years 

Dioclesian  and  Maximianus  abdicate  the  empire, 
and  live  in  retirement,  succeeded  by  Coustantius 
Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maximianus,  tlie  two  Cte- 
sars.  About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capitolinus, 
Arnebius,  Gregory  and  Herraogenes,  the  lawyers, 
/Elius  Spartianus,  Hierocles,  Flavius  Vopiscus, 
Trebellius  Pollio,  &c. 

Constantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 

At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Constantine, 
Licinius,  Maximianus,  and  Maxentius 

Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine 

The  emperor  Constantine  begins  to  favour  the  Chris- 
tian religion 

Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantine 

The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  318 
bishops,  who  sit  from  June  19  to  August  25 

The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Con- 
stantinople 

Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor 
on  the  llth  of  May 

Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  de- 
stroyed 

The  death  of  Constantine,  and  succession  of  his 
three  boob,  Constantinui,  CoDstonSi  and  Coiutan- 
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tius.    In  the  reign  of  Constantine  flourished  Lac- 
tantius,  Athanasius,  Arius,  and  Eusebius  337 

Constantine  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Con- 

stans  at  Aquileia  340 

Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius  350 

Gallus  put  to  deatii  by  Constantius  354 

One  hmidred  and  fifty  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 

ruined  by  an  earthquake  358 

Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war ; 
but  the  former  dies  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the 
latter  sole  emperor.  About  this  period  flourished 
yElius,  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Ammian, 
Maroellinus,  Jamblicus,  St.  Hilary,  &c  360 

Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.  In  Juli- 
an's reign  flourished  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Themis- 
tius,  Aurelius  Victor,  &c.  363 

Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Va- 
lens  and  Valentinian,  tlve  empire  is  divided,  the 
former  being  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the  other  of 
the  west  364 

Gratian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by 

Valentinian  367 

Firmus,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated  373 

Valentinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentiniaa  the 

First  375 

The  Goths  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  being 

expelled  by  the  Huns  376 

Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern 
empire.  The  Lombards  first  leave  Scandinavia 
and  defeat  the  Vandals  379 

Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathius  383 

The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 

Theodosius  388 

Eugenius  usurps  the  western  empire,  and  is,  two 

years  after,  defeated  by  Theodosius  392 

Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Ar- 
cadius  in  the  east,  and  Honorius  in  the  west.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished  Ausonius,  Eu- 
napius.  Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentius,  St.  Austin,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  &c.  395 

Gildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself  398 

Stilicho  defeats  200,000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesula;  405 

The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi,  permitted  to  settle 

in  Spain  and  France  by  Honorius  406 

Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the 
east,  having  Isdegerdes  king  of  Persia,  as  his 
guardian,  appointed  by  his  father  408 

Rome  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

August  24th  410 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain  412 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  is  begun  in  Alsace      413 
The  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoulouse  415 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths  417 

The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  lower 

Rhine  420 

The  death  of  Honorius,  and  succession  of  Valenti- 
nian the  Third.    Under  Honorius  flourished  Sul- 
picius  Severus,  Macrobius,  Anianus,  Panodorus, 
Stobseus,  Servius  the  commentatoc,  Hypatia,  Pe- 
lagius,  Synesius,  Cyril,  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c.    _        423 
Theodositis  establishes  public  schools  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning  425 
The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain  and  never  return      426 
Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  tlie  Romans. 

The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa  427 

The  French  defeated  by  .SItius  428 

The  Theodosian  code  published  435 

Genseric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the 

kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  439 

The  Britons,  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their 
celebrated  complaint  to  ^tius  against  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  three  years  after  the  Saxons  settie 
in  Britain  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigern  446 

Attila,  king  ot  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe  447 

Theodosius  the  Second  dies,  and  is  eucceeded  by 
Marcianus.     About  this  time  flourished  Zozimus, 
Nestorius,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  Olympiodorus,  &c.    450 
The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known  452 

Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  is  succeeded 
by  Maximus  for  two  months,  by  Avitus  for  ten, 
and,  after  an  interregnum  of  ten  months,  by  Ma- 
jorianus  454 

Rome  taken  by  Genseric  in  July.    The  kingdom  of 

Kent  first  established  455 

The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro  456 

Marcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  surnamed 
the  Thracian.  Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengist  at 
Crayford,  in  Kent  457 

Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire  461 

The  paschal  cycle  of  532  years  invented  by  Victo- 

rius  of  Aquitain  463 

Anthemius  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an 

interregnum  of  two  years  467 

Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemius,  and  is  succeeded, 
the  next  year,  by  Glycerius,  and  Glycerius  by 
Nepos  472 
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Nepos  is  succeeded  by  Augustulus.  Leo  junior,  son 
of  Ariadne,  though  an  infant,  succeeds  his  grand- 
father Leo  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  some  months 
after  is  succeeded  by  his  father  Zeno  474 

The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king 
of  the  Heruli,  who  assumes  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy.     About  that  time  flourished  Eutyches,  Pros- 
per, Victorius,  Sidonius,  Apollinaris  476 
Constantinople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

which  lasted  40  days  at  intervals  480 

The  battle  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Clovis  over  Si- 

agrius  the  Roman  general  485 

After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married 
Anastasius  surnamed  the  Silentiary,  who  ascends 
the  vacant  throne  491 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  revolts  about 
this  time,  and  conquers  Italy  from  the  Heruli. 
About  this  time  flourished  Boethius  and  Symma- 
chus  493 

Christianity  embraced  in  France  by  the  baptism  of 

Clovis  496 

The  Burgundian  laws  published  by  king  Gondebaud      501 
Alaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vorcillfi 

near  Poictiers  507 

Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  510 

Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose  fleet 

is  burned  with  a  brazen  speculum  by  Proclus  514 

The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  intro- 
duced first  by  Dionysius  516 
Justin  the  First,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  him- 
self emperor  518 
Justinian  the  First,  nephew  of  Justin,  succeeds. 
Under  his  glorious  reign  flourished  Belisarius,  Jor- 
nandes,  Paul  the  Silentiary,  Simplicius,  Dionysius, 
Procopius,  Proclus,  Narses,  &c.  527 
Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws,  and, 

four  years  after,  his  Digest  529 

Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of  Rome 

two  years  after  534 

Italy  is  invaded  bv  the  Franks  538 

The  Roman  consulship  suppressed  by  Justinian  542 

A  great  plague  which  arose  in  Africa,  and  desolat- 
ed Asia  and  Europe  543 
The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  545 
Rome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Totifa                                   547 
The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into 

Europe  by  monks  551 

Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy      553 
A  dreadful  plague  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, 

which  continues  for  50  years  558 

Justin  the  Second,  son  or  Vigilantia,  the  sister  of 

Justinian,  succeeds  565 

Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pan- 

nonia,  who  form  a  kingdom  there  568 

Tiberius   the   Second,   an   officer   of   the   imperial 

guards,  is  adopted,  and  soon  after  succeeds  578 

Latin  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this 

time  581 

Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  of  Tiberius, 

succeeds  582 

Gregory  the  First,  surnamed  the  Great,  fills  St.  Pe- 
ter's chair  at  Rome.  The  few  men  of  learning 
who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  were 
Gildas,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of 
French  history,  Evagrius,  and  St.  Augustin  the 
Monk  590 

Augustin  the  Monk,  with  40  others,  comes  to  preach 

Christianity  in  England  597 

About  this  time  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  in  Eng- 
land 600 
Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Mau- 
rice and  of  his  children  602 
The  power  of  the  Pones  begins  to  be  established  by 

the  concessions  of  Phocas  606 

Heraclius,  an  officer  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the 

murder  of  the  usurper  Phocas  610 

The  conquests  of  Cliosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and,  afterwards,  his  siege  of 
Rome  611 

Thfc  Persians  take  Jerusalem  with  the  slaughter  of 

90,000  men.  and  the  next  year  they  overrun  Africa      614 
Mahomet,  in  his  53d  year,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medi- 
na, on  Friday,  July  16,  which  forms  the  first  year 
of  the  Hegira,  the  era  oFthe  Mahometans  622 

Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs     626 
Death  of  Mahomet  632 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  years 
after,  Alexandria  and  its  famous  library  destroy- 
ed 637 
Constantine  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclius,  in  partner- 
ship with  Heracleonas,  his  brother  by  the  same 
father,  assumes  the  imperial  purple.  Constan- 
tine reigns  103  days,  and  after  his  death,  his  son. 
Constantine's  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor, 
tbough  Heracleonas,  with  his  mother  Martina, 
796 
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wished  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power 
Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus 
Constantine  the  Fourth,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  suc- 
ceeds, on  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Sicily 
The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily 
Constantinople  besieged  by  the    Saracens,  whose 

fleet  is  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire 
Justinian  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Constan- 
tine. In  his  exile  of  10  years,  the  purple  was  usur- 
ped by  Leontius  and  Absimerus  Tiberius.  His  re- 
storation happened  704.  The  only  men  of  learn- 
ing in  this  century  were  Secundus,  Isidorus,  The- 
ophylactus,  Geo.'Pisides,  CalUnicus,  and  the  ven- 
erable Bede  685 
Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French 

monarchy  690 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens  709 

Bardanes,  surnamed  Philinpicus,  succeeds  at  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  murder  of  Justinian  711 
Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.     Accession  of 

Artetimus,  or  Anastasius  the  Second  to  the  throne     713 
Anastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodo- 
sius  the  Third,  who,  two  years  after,  yields  to  the 
superior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third,  the  first  of 
the  Isaurian  dynasty  £.  715 

Second,  but  unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  by 

the  Saracens  717 

Tax  called  Peterpence  begun  by  Ina,  king  of  Wes- 

sex,  to  support  a  college  at  Rome  727 

Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  between  Tours 

and  Poictiers,  in  October  732 

Constantine  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Leo  741 
Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and 

Asia  746 

The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ 

first  used  in  historical  writings  748 

Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas,  caliph 

of  the  Saracens  749 

The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  ends  in  France  750 

Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs 

of  the  house  of  Abbas  762 

A  violent  frost  for  150  days,  from  October  to  Febru- 
ary 763 
Monasteries  dissolved  in  the  east  by  Constantine            770 
Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  ends  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  alter  a  duration  of  206 
years                                                                              774 
Leo  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constantine,  succeeds,  and, 
five  years  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  wife  Irene, 
and  his  son  Constantine  the  Sixth                                 775 
Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone.    The  only 
men  of  learning  in  this  century  were  Johannes 
Damascenus,  Fredegaire,  Alcuinus,  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  and  George  the  Monk  797 
Charlemagne  is  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of 
the  western  empire.     About  this  time  the  Popes 
separate  themselves  from  the  princes  of  Constan- 
tinople                                                                              800 
Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total 
reduction  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  eflectcd 
till  26  years  after  801 
Nicephorus  the  First,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire, 

succeeds  S02 

Stauracius,  son  of  Nicephorus,  and  Michael  the 
First,  surnamed  Rhangabe,  the  husband  of  Pro- 
copio,  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple  811 

Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer 
of  the  palace,  ascends  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple 813 
Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Al- 

mamon,  who  made  observations  on  the  sun,"&c.        816 
Michael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  surnamed  the 

Stammerer,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  Leo  S21 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they  call 

Candia  823 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic  by 

order  of  Almanon  827 

Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael  829 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy  839 

Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus, 

with  his  mother  Theodora  842 

The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in  France     853 
Michael  is  murdered  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the 

First,  the  Macedonian  867 

Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice  872 
Basil  is  succeedcll  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  phi- 
losopher. In  this  century  flourished  MesuG,  the 
Araoian  physician,  Eginhard,  Rabanus,  Albuma- 
sar,  Godescalchus,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Photius,  John 
Scotus,  Anastasius  the  librarian,  Alfraganus,  Al- 
bategni,  Reginon,  John  Asser  886 

Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defend- 
ed by  Bishop  GosUa  887 
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Death  of  Alfred,  kinf  of  England,  after  a  reign  of 

30  years 
Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  ne- 
phew Constantine  the  Seventh,  surnamed  Porphy- 
rogenitus 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France,  under 

RoUo 

Romanus  the  First,  surnamed  Lecapenus,  general 

of  the  fleet,  usurps  the  throne,  with  his  three  sons, 

Christoplier,  Stephen,  and  Constantine  the  Eighth 

Fiefs  established  in  France 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven 

kingdoms 
Naples  seized  by  the  eastern  emperors 

The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire  against  their  father, 
and  the  tumults  this  occasioned  produced  the  re- 
storation of  Porphyrogenitus 

Romanus  the  Second,  son  of  Constantine  the  Se- 
venth, by  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Lecapenus,  suc- 
ceeds 

Romanus  poisoned  by  his  wife  Theophano,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Nicephorus  Phocas  the  Second,  whom 
the  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under  the  title 
of  protectress  of  her  youn^  children,  had  married 

Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German 
empire 

Nicephorus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophano,  is 
murdered  by  John  Zimisces,  who  assumes  the 
purple 

Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the 
two  sons  of  Romanus  by  Theophano,  succeed  on 
the  death  of  Zimices 

The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France  be- 
gins July  2d 

Arithmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Ara- 
bia by  the  Saracens 

The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by  Otho 
in.  The  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Eudes 
de  Cluni,  Azophi,  Luitprand,  Alfarabius,  Rhazes, 
Geber,  Abbo,  Almoin,  Gerbert 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Nov. 
13th 

All  old  churches,  about  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new 
manner  of  architecture 

Flanders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
storm 

Constantine  become  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of 
his  brother 

Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a  patrician, 
succeeds,  by  marrying  Zee,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  monarch 

Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian 
money-lender,  causes  her  husband  Romanus  to  be 
poisoned,  and  afterwards  marries  her  favourite, 
who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael the  Fourth 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  begin 

Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade 
of  whose  father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Calaphates 

■Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  em- 
presses by  the  populace,  but,  after  two  months, 
Zoe,  though  60  years  old,  takes  for  her  third  hus- 
band Constantine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds 

The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers 
the  sovereignty,  and,  19  months  after,  adopts,  as 
her  successor,  ftlichael  the  Sixth,  surnamed  Stra- 
tioticus 

Isaac  Commenus  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
soldiers 

Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to 
succeed  him,  he  appoints  his  friend  Constantine 
the  Eleventh,  surnamed  Ducas 

Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Sara- 
cens 

The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head 
of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  the 
14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy 

On  the  death  of  Ducas  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of 
protecting  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus, 
and  Constantine,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and  mar- 
ries Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes 

Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the 
three  youn^  princes  ascend  the  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Michael  Parapinaces  the  Seventh,  An- 
dronicus the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth 

The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniates  the  Third,  as- 
sumes the  purple 

Dooms-day  book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  estates  of  England,  and  finish- 
ed in  six  years 

Alexius  Commenus  the  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the 
First,  ascends  the  throne.  His  reign  is  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  pea  of  bis  daughter,  the  princes* 
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A.D. 

Anna  Commena.    The  Normans,  under  Robert  of 
Appulia,  invade  the  eastern  empire  1081 

Asia  Minor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  1084 

Accession  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English 

throne  1087 

The  first  crusade  1096 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders  15th  July.  The 
only  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Avicenna, 
Guy  d'Arezzo,  Glabor,  Hermanns,  Franco,  Peter 
Damiani,  Michael  Celularius,  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Be- 
renger,  Pselius  Marianus,  Scotus,  Arzachel,  Wil- 
liam of  Spires,  Suidas,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sige- 
bert  1099 

Henry  the  First  succeeds  fo  the  throne  of  England       1100 
Learning  revived  at  Cambridge  1110 

John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  ot  Alexius,  succeeds  at 

Constantinople  1118 

Order  of  Knights  Templar    instituted  1118 

Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  Engli-sh  crown  1135 

Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople         1143 
The  second  crusade  1147 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  24  years' 

labour  1151 

The  party  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibellines  begin  in 

Italy  1154 

Henrv  the  Second  succeeds  in  England  1154 

The  Teutonic  order  begins  1164 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  bv  the  Turks  11G9 

The  famous  council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  Jan- 
uary 25th.     Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  1172 
Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in 

England  1176 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel  1180 

English  laws  digested  by  Glanville  1181 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  minority  of  Alexius,  Andronicus,  the  grand- 
son of  the  great  Alexius,  is  named  guardian,  but 
he  murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne  1183 

Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Ange- 
lus,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Alexius  by  the  fe- 
male line,  succeeds  1185 
The  third  crusade,  and  siego  of  Acre  1188 
Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  Eng- 
land                                                                                1189 
Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ascalon                                                                1102 
Alexius   Angelus,   brother  of  Isaac,   revolts,   and 
usurps  the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
the  emperor                                                                    1195 
John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne.    The  learned 
men  of  this  century  were,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna 
Commena,   St.   Bernard,   Averroes,  William    of 
Malmesbury,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingensis, 
Maimonides,  Humenus,  Wernerus,  Gratian,  Jeof- 
fry  of  Monmouth,  Tzetzes,  Euslathius,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Peter  Comestor,   Peter  of  Blois,   Ranulph 
Glanville,  Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of 
Newbuigh                                                                       1199 
Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins, 
and  Isaac  is  taken  from  his  dungeon  and  replaced 
on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius.    This  year  is 
reniarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade                                1203 
The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mour- 
zoufle,  and  Constantinople  is  again  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  French   and  Venetians,  who  elect 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east. 
In  the  mean  lime,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  him- 
self emperor  of  Nice  ;  Alexius,  grandson  of  the  ty- 
rant Andronicus,  becomes  emperor  of  Trebizond  ; 
and  Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli, 
founds  an  empire  in  Epirus                                            1904 
The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgari- 
ans, and  next  vear  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Henry               '                                                              1205 
Reign  and  conquest  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  first 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  1227                                                           1206 
Aristotle's  works,  imported  from  Constantinople,  are 

condemned  by  the  council  at  Paris  1209 

Magna  Charla  granted   to  the   English  barons  by 

king  John  1215 

Henrv  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  En- 

glis'h  throne  1216 

Peter  of  Courtcnay,  the  husband  of  Volanda,  sister 
of  the  two  last  emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is 
made  emperor  by  tlie  liatins  1217 

Bobc^ri,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds  1221 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 

Nice  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Ducas  Vataces  1222 

John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of 

Peter,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople     1228 
The  inquisition  which  had  been  begun  1204  is  now 

trusted  to  the  Dominicans  1233 

Baldwin  alone  1237 

OrigLu  of  the  Ottomans  1240 
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A.D. 
The  fifth  crusade  1248 

Astronomical  tables  composed  by  Alphonso  the  Ele- 
venth of  Castile  *  1253 
Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice 

by  his  son  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second  1255 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  mi- 
nor 1259 

Michael  Palasologus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of 
Theodore  Lascaris,  ascends  the  throne,  after  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince's  guardian  1260 

Constantinople  is  recovered  fjom  the  Latins  by  the 

Greek  emperors  of  Nice  1261 

Edward  the  First  succeeds  on  the  English  throne         1272 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England  1279 

Eight  thousand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian 

vespers,  20th  of  March  1282 

Wales  conquered  by  Edward  and  annexed  to  Eng- 
land 1283 

Michael  Palasologus  dies,  and  his  son  Andronicus, 
who  had  already  reigned  nine  years  conjointly 
with  his  fatiier,  ascends  the  throne.  The  learned 
men  of  this  century  are,  Gervase,  Diceto,  8axo, 
Walter  of  Coventry,  Accursius,  Antony  of  Padua, 
Alexander  Halensis,  William  of  Paris,  Peter  de 
Vignes,  Matthew  Paris,  Grosseteste,  Albcrtus, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  John  Joinville, 
Roger  Bacon,  Cimabue,  Durandus,  Henry  of 
Ghent,  Raymond  LuUi,  Jacob  Voragine,  Alber- 
tet,  Duns  Scotus,  Thebit  1293 

A  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from 

this  time  1293 

The  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  1298 

The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  improved  by 
Flavio  1302 

The  Swiss  Cantons  begin  1307 

Edward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  English  crown      1307 

Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  ali- 
enation continues  68  years,  till  the  return  of  Gre- 
gory the  Eleventh  1308 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel  and 
his  grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus.  Manuel 
dying,  Andronicus  revolts  against  his  grandfather, 
who  abdicates  1320 

Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England  1327 

First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described, 

with  exactness,  in  June  1337 

About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Florence,  Barlaam,  Petrarch,  Boccace, 
and  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  where  may  be  fixed  the 
era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy  1339 

Andronicus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Palaeolo- 
gus  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  John  Cantacu- 
zene,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  young 
prince,  assumes  the  purple.  First  passage  of  the 
Turks  into  Europe  1341 

The  knights  and  burgesses  of  Parliament  first  sit  in 
the  same  house  1342 
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The  battle  of  Crecy,  August  26  1346 

Seditions  of  Rienzi  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to 

the  tribuneship  1347 

Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  April  23    1349 
The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  1352 

Cantacuzene  abdicates  the  purple  1355 

The  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19th  1356 

Law  pleadings  altered  from  French  into  English  as 
a  favour  from  Edward  III.  to  his  people,  in  his 
50th  vear  13612 

Rise  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Sa- 
marcand,  and  his  extensive  conquests  till  his 
death,  after  a  reign  of  35  years  1370 

Accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  English 

throne  1377 

Manuel  succeeds  his  father  John  Palaeologus  1391 

Accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  England.  The 
learned  men  of  this  century  were  Peter  Apono, 
Flavio,  Dante,  Arnoldus  Villa,  Nicholas  Lyra, 
William  Occam,  Nicephoras,  Gregoras,  Leontius, 
Pilatus,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Wickliff,  Fro- 
issart,  I^icholas  Flamel,  Chaucer  1399 

Henry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  bv  his  son  Henry  tiie 

Fifth  ■  1413 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25th  1415 

The  island  of  Madeira,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese    1420 
Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Constantinople  is  besieged  by  Amurath  the  Se- 
cond, the  Turkish  emperor  1422 
John  Palaeologus  the  Second  succeeds  his  father 

Manuel  ]jl24 

Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and 

rise  of  that  family  at  Florence  1434 

Tlje  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France        1439 
Printing  discovered  at  Mentz,  and  improved  gradu- 
ally in  22  years  1440 
Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the 

throne  after  his  brother  John  1448 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  besie- 

fes  and  takes  Constantinople  on  the  29th  of  May. 
'all  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  captivity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  families 
of  the  Commeni  and  Palaeolo^i.  About  this  time 
the  house  of  York  in  England  began  to  aspire  to 
the  crown,  and,  by  their  ambitious  views,  to  de- 
luge the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.  The  learned 
men  of  the  15th  century  were  Chaucer,  Leonard 
Aretin,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Pog^io, 
Flavius  Blondus,  Theodore  Gaza,  Frank  Philel- 
phus,  Geo.  Trapezuntius,  Gemistus  Pletho,  Lao- 
rentius  Valla,  John  Guttemburg,  John  Faustus, 
Peter  Schoeffer,  Wesseius,  JSneas  Sylvius,  Bes- 
sarion,  Thomas  d.  Kempis,  Argyropulus,  Regio- 
montanus,  Platina,  A^ricola,  Pontanus,  Ficinus, 
Lascaris,  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Morula,  Savonarola, 
Picus,  Politian,  Hermolaus,  Alexander  ah  Alex- 
andro,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  &c.  1453 


TABLE 


OF   THE 


WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 


THE   ANCIENTS 


Grecian  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


Dactylus  or  digit 

Doron 

Lichas 

Orthodoron 

Spithame 

Foot 

Cubit  (jcvynri) 

Pygon 

Larger  Cubit  (jTJix^i) 

Pace    (ojoytita) 

Stadium 
Milion 


E7iglish 

paces. 

feet. 

in. 

dec. 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

75541^ 
0218| 

_ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

55461 

• 

0 

0 

8 

8101^ 

0 

0 

9 

0656^ 

. 

0 

1 

0 

0875 

0 

1 

1 

5984| 

. 

0 

1 

3 

109| 

0 

1 

6 

13125 

. 

0 

6 

0 

525 

100 

4 

4 

5 

- 

805 

5 

0 

0 

Roman  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 

Digitus  transversus  .... 

Uncia  .  -  -  -  . 

Pannos  Minor  -  -  -  -  . 

Pes  

Palmipes  .---,- 

Cubitus  .  .  -  .  - 

Gradus  -----. 

Passus  -  _  -  -  - 

Stadium        .---.. 
Milliare  -  -  -  -  - 

The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  Plethron,  or  acre,  containing  1444,  as  some  say, 
or  as  others  report,  10,000  square  feet ;  the  Aroura,  which  was  half  the  Pleihron.  The 
Aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  Jugerum,  which,  like  their  Libra  and  their  As,  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  UncicB,  as  the  following  table  shows  : 


feet. 

-iqq'qc  N.  B.  The  Actus  Major 
i^inA  ^vas  14,400  square  feet,  equal 
117,54  to  a  Semis.     The  Clima  was 


English  paces. 

feet. 

in 

dec. 

0 

0 

0 

725, 

-      0 

0 

0 

967 

0 

0 

2 

901 

.      0 

0 

11 

604 

0 

1 

2 

505 

.      0 

1 

5 

406 

0 

2 

5 

01 

.      0 

4 

10 

02 

120 

4 

4 

5 

967 

0 

0 

0 

1  lAs  or 

\^  iDeunx 

f  iDextans 

I  iDodrans 

I  'Bes 

■^  jSeptunx 

I  i  Semis 

-j%  {Quincunx 

1  ITriens 

^  IQuadrans 

I  Sextans 

^  lUncia 


Square 

Scru- 

English 

Square 

ci<B. 

feet. 

ples. 

roods. 

poles. 

12 

28800 

288 

2 

18 

11 

26400 

264 

2 

10 

10 

24000 

240 

2 

9 

21600 

216 

34 

Q 

19200 

192 

25 

7 

16800 

168 

17 

6 

14400 

144 

9 

5 

12000 

120 

1 

4 

9600 

96 

0 

32 

3 

7200 

72 

0 

24 

2 

4800 

48 

0 

16 

1 

2400 

24 

0 

8 

51,42 
257,46 
191,25 
125,03 

58,82 
264,85 
198,64 
132,43 

66,21 


3600  square  feet,  equal  to  a 
sescuncia,  or  an  rincia  and  a 
half,  and  the  actns  minimus 
was  equal  to  a  sextans. 

The  Roman  as.  or  les,  was 
called  so  because  it  was  made 
of  bi'ass. 
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Attic  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  the  English  Wine 

Measure. 


Cochlearion 
Cheme 

Mystron 
Conche 

Cyathus 
Oxybaphon 
Cotyle 
Xestes 

Chous       - 

Metretes 

g^s. 

pints. 

sol. 

i7tch. 

-^ 

rh 

0 

0356 

0 

To 

0 

0712 

0   ^ 

A 

0 

089 

-. 

0 

1 

0 

178 

0 

% 

0 

356 

0 

s 

0 

535 

* 

0 

2 

141 

0 

1 

4 

283 

0 

6 

25 

698 

10 

2 

19 

626 

dec, 

5 


Attic  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 


Cochlearion 

Cyathus 

Oxybaphon 

Cotyle 

Xestus 

Choenix 

Medimnus 


pecks,  gals,  pints,  sol.  inch.     dec. 
0        0        0         0        276^. 


0 

0 

0 

2 

m- 

0 

0 

0 

4 

144J 

0 

0 

0 

16 

579 

0 

0 

0 

33 

158 

0 

0 

1 

15 

7051 

4 

0 

6 

3 

50l' 

N.  B.  Besides  this  Medimnus,  which  is  the  Medicus,  there  was  a  Medinmus  Georgicus,  equal  to  six 
Roman  Modii. 


RoniEin  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 


Ligula 

Cyathus 

Acetabulum 

Hemina 

Sextaria 

Semimodius 

Modius 


cks. 

gals. 

pints. 

sol.  inch. 

dec. 

0 

0 

\\ 

0 

01 

0 

0 

s 

0 

04 

0 

0 

i 

0 

06 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

48 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  English  Wuie  Measure. 


Ligula 

Cyathus 

Acetabulum 

Quartarius 

Hemina     - 

Sextarius 

Congius 

Uma 

Amphora 

Culeus 


gals.     pts.    sol.  inch.    dec. 


0 

.      0 
0 

-  0 
0 

-  0 
0 

-  3 
7 

-  143 


I 

T 
JL 

I 

7 
41 
1 

3 


0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
5 
4 
5 
10 
11 


117. 

469f' 

704i 

409 

818 

636 

942 

33 

66 
095 


N.  B.  The  quadrantal  IS  the  same  as  the  amphora.  The  Cadus  Congiarius,  and  Dolium,  denote  no 
certain  measure.  The  Romans  divided  the  Sextaritis,  like  the  libra,  into  12  equal  parts,  called  Cyaihi, 
and  therefore  their  calices  were  called  sextantes,  quadrantes,  irienies,  &c.  accordiiig  to  the  number  of 
eueUhi  which  they  contained. 
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Most  ancient  Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Drachma 

Minae 

Talentum 


Ih.  oz.  diet,  grs,  dec* 

0  0  6       2  II 

1  1  0       4  M 
65  0  12       5  Ji 


Less  Ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Lentes 

SOiquse 

Obolus 

Scriptulum 

Drachma 

Sextula 

Sicilicus 

Duella 

Uncia 

Libra 


lb. 

oz. 

dtot. 

grs. 

dee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

18 

^J 

0 

0 

2 

6 

h 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

10 

18 

13 

^ 

N.  B.  The  Roman  ounce  is  the  English  a/coirdupois  ounce,  which  was  anciently  divided  into  seven 
denarii  and  eight  drachmce,  and  as  they  reckon  their  denarius  equal  to  an  Attic  drachma,  the  Attic 
weights  were  l-8th  heavier  than  the  corresponding  weights  among  the  Romans. 

The  Greeks  divided  tlieir  obolus  into  chalci  and  smaller  proportions;  some  into  six  chalet,  and  every 
chalous  into  seven  smaller  parts;  and  others  divided  it  into  eight  chalci,  and  each  chalcus  into  eight  part^. 


The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Libra  -  -  - 

Mina  Attica  communis 
Mina  Attica  medica 
Talentum  Atticum  commune 


lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

0 

10 

18 

0 

11 

7 

1 

2 

11 

56 

11 

0 

16f 
lOf 
X7f 


N.  B.  Tkere  was  also  another  Attic  talent,  which  consisted  of  80,  or,  according  to  some,  of  100  minis. 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  every  mina  contains  100  drachmce,  and  every  talent  60  mimB.  The 
talents  differ  according  to  the  different  standard  of  their  mince  and  drachma,  as  the  following  table  indi- 
cates: 

lb.     oz.    dwt.    grs. 


The  Mina  Egyptiaca 

Consists 

ri33ii 

Equivalent" 

1 

5 

6    22f « 

6    22M 

14    16|# 

Antiochica 

of  Attic]  133| 

to  Eng- 

1 

5 

Cleopatrae  Ptolemaica 

drach-    1  144 

lish  troy 

1 

6 

Alexandrina  Dioscoridis^ 

mae.         [l60 

weight.  ^ 

1 

8 

16      1{\ 

The  Talentum  iEgyptiacum 

r  80  -^ 

86 

8 

16      8 

Antiochicum 

Consists 
of  Attic- 

80 

Equivalent 

86 

8 

16      8 

Ptolemaicum  Cleo. 
Alexandrias 

86| 
96 

to  Eng- 
lish troy 

93 
'    104 

11 
0 

11      0 
19    14 

Insulanum 

mmse 

120 

weight. 

130 

1 

4    12 

AntiochisB 

360 

390 

3 

13    11 

The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Coins. 


Lepton 
Chalcus 
Dichalcus     - 
Hemiobolus        • 
Part  III.-5  I. 


I. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
801 


5- 


Obolus 

Diobolus    - 

Tetrobolus 

Drachma 

Didrachmon     - 

Tetradrachmon  Stater 

Pentadrachmon 


/. 

s. 

d. 

, 

0 

0 

1 

1| 

0 

0 

2 

2! 

0 

0 

5 

0; 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

N.  B.  The  DrachnuB,  and  the  Didrachmon,  were  silver,  the  others  generally  of  brass.  The  Tridrach- 
mon,  Trioholus,  &c.  were  sometimes  coined.  The  Drachmce  and  the  Denarius,  are  here  supposed  to 
be  equal,  though  often  the  former  exceeded  in  weight. 

The  gold  coin  among  the  Greeks  was  the  stater  aureus,  which  weighed  two  Attic 
Drachma,  or  half  the  stater  argenteus,  and  was  worth  25  Attic  Drachnuz  of  silver,  or 
in  English  money  -..-.--. 

Or  according  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  at  present     -  -  -  . 

The  Stater  Cyzicenus  exchanged  for  28  Attic  Drachmce,  or        - 

The  Stater  Philippi  and  Stater  Alexandri  were  of  the  same  value. 

The  Stater  Daricws,  according  to  Josephus,  was  worth  50  Attic  Drachmce,    or 

The  Stater  Crcesi  was  of  the  same  value. 


I. 

s. 

d. 

0 

16 

Ix 

1 

0 

9' 

0 

18 

1 

12     34 


The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Roman  Coins. 


Terentius 

Sembella 

Libella,  or  As 

Sestertius 

Quinarius,  or  Victoriatus 

Denarius 


33 


N.  B.  The  Denarius,  Victoriatus,  Sestertius,  and  sometimes  the  As,  were  of  silver,  the  others  were 
of  brass.    The  Triens,  Sextans,  Uncia,  Sextula,  and  Dupondius,  were  sometimes  coined  of  brass. 


The  computation  of  Money  among  the  Greeks,  was  by  drachmee,  as  foLows: 


1  Drachma 

10  Drachmae 
100  DrachmsB  equal  to  a  Mina- 

10  Minse 

60  Minae  equal  to  a  Talent 

10  Talents 
100  Talents 


I. 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

7 

0 

6 

5 

3 

4 

7 

32 

5 

10 

193 

15 

0 

1937 

10 

0 

19375 


Among  the  Romans,  the  computation  was  by  Sestertii  Nummi,  as, 


A  Sestertius  .  _  _  -  - 

10  Sestertii        -  -  - 

1000  Sestertii  equal  to  one  ) 
Sestertium  ^ 

10  Sestertia       -_-__- 
100  Sestertia  .  .  .  _  . 

1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sestertium,  (centies  und.)  or  decies 

centena  millia  nummum         -  -  - 

Centies  vel  centies  H.  S. 

Millies  H.S. 

Millies  centies  H.  S. 

802 


l. 

0 

-   0 

s. 
0 
1 

d. 
0 

7 

if 

8 

1 

5 

2 

-  80 
807' 

-^5^ 

7 
10 

0 
0 

8072 

80729 

807291 

888020 

18 

3 

13 

16 

4 
4 
4 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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The  Mina  Syra 
Ptolemaica 
Antiochica 
Euboica 
Babylonica 
Attica  major 
Tyria 
JSgineea 
Rhodia 

The  Talentum  Syrum 
Ptolemaicum 
Antiochicum 
Euboicum 
Babylonicum 
Atticura  majus 
Tyrium 
Mg'mmnm 
Rhodium 
iEgyptium 


Was  worth,  of 
'Attic  drachmae 


Was  worth,  of 
'  Attic  Minae 


25 

100 

100 

116 

133i 

133>- 

166| 

166| 

15 

20 

eo 

60 
70 
80 
80 
100 
100 
80 


The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,  which  generally  weighed  double  the  denarius.  I.    s.  d.    q. 

The  value  of  it,  according  to  the  first  proportion  of  coinage  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was  14    3    3 

Or  according  to  the  proportion  of  coinage  at  present        -  --  -  -109 

According  to  the  decuple  or  proportion  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux        -  -      0  12  11 

According  to  Tacitus,  as  it  was  afterwards  valued  and  exchanged  for  25  d«»om  -      0  16    1    3 


The  value  of  coin  underwent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  stood,  as  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  follows : 


In  the  reign  of  Servius 
A.  U.  C.  490 
A.  U.  C.  537 
A.  U.  C.  586 


fl  pound 
The  as  weighed  j  2  ounces 
of  brass  1  1  ounce 

I  \  ounce 


A.  U.  C.  485  -  -        \l^he  denarius  ex- ^  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  537  -  -  S      changed  for     \  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  574,  a  scruple  of  gold  was  worth  20  sestertii;  coined  afterwards  of  the 

pound  of  gold,  20  denarii  aurei ;  and  in  Nero's  reign,  of  the  pound  of  gold,  45 

denarii  aurei. 

N.  B.  In  the  above  tables  of  money,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  silver  has  been  reckoned  at  5s.  and 
gold  at  Al.  per  ounce- 

A  talent  of  gold  among  the  Jews  was  worth  5475/.  and  one  of  silver  342/.  3s.  9d. 

The  greater  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  99/.  6s.  Sd.  and  the  letss  60/.  or,  as  some  say,  75/.  and  the 
great  talent  1125/. 

The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  suppose  it  equivalent  to  an  Attic 
mina,  or  3/.  4s.  7d.  It  is  used  indifferently  by  ancient  authors  for  ces,  as,  and  miria,  and  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  100,  or  9Q  denarii.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  word  pondo  is  joined  to  numbers,  it 
signifies  the  same  as  libra;  but  when  it  is  used  with  other  words,  it  bears  the  same  signification  as  the 
aradnri  or  of^xri  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  pondus  of  the  Latins.  The  word  nummus,  when  mentioned  as  a  sum 
of  money,  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sestertius,  and  though  the  words  sestertius  and  nummtis  are 
often  joined  together,  yet  their  signification  is  the  same,  and  they  intimate  no  more  than  either  does  se- 
parately. 

We  must  particularly  remark,  that  in  reckoning  their  sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art  which  can  be 
rendered  intelligible  by  the  observation  of  these  rules:  If  a  numeral  noun  agreed  incase,  gender,  and 
number,  with  the  word  sestertius,  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  sestertii,  as  for  example,  decern  sestertii 
was  ten  sestertii.  If  a  numeral  noun  of  another  case  was  joined  with  the  genirive  plural  o[ sestertius,  it 
denoted  so  many  thousand,  as  decern  sestertium  signifies  so  many  thousand  sestertii.  If  the  adverb  nu- 
meral was  joined,  it  denoted  so  many  hundred  thousand,  as  decies  sestertium  was  ten  hundred  thousand 
sestertii.  If  the  numeral  adverb  was  put  by  itself,  tiie  signification  was  not  altered;  therefore  decies,  vi- 
gesies,  &c.  in  a  sentence,  imply  as  many  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  or  hundred  sestertia,  as  if  the  word 
sestertium  was  expressed. 

Tiie  denarius,  which  was  the  chief  silver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  its  name  because  it  contained 
denos  ceris,  ten  asses. 

The  as  is  often  expressed  by  an  L.  because  it  is  one  pound  weight;  and  the  sestertius,  because  it  was 
equivalent  to  two  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  is  frequently  denoted  by  H.  S.or  L.  L.  S. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth  about  3/.  sterling. 

The  Roman  talent  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  sestertia,  or  nearly  103/.  sterling. 
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